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Abbotsholmc  :  Dr.  C.  Beddie's  School  (illustrated),  538 
Afghanistan :  "  No  Forward  Policy  in  Afghanistan,"  26 
/     The  Cabul  Mission,  589 
Africa: 

Can  White  Men  People  Africa  1  612 

The  "Divine  Programme"  for  Africa,  408 

England  and  the  Soudan,  271 

The  English  in  Morocco,  47 

Fighting  at  Melilla,  Morocco  (with  map),  478,  588 
I      The  French  and  the  English  on  the  Niger,  357 

Trouble  in  Matabeleland,  120,  239,  357,  470,  (with 
/  map)  471,  581 

Character  Sketch  of  Lobengula  (illustrated),  369 

Matabele  Manners,  613 

A  Eulogy  on  Khama,  613 

Mashonaland  and  Its  Inhabitants,  520 

£he  East  African  Company,  121 

Uganda  and  East  Africa  (with  maps),  240,  241 

Musio  in  Dahomey,  286 
Agriculture,  (see  also  under  Horticulture,  Bural  Life) : 
'    The  Future  of  Agriculture,  400 

How  to  Save  the  British  Farmer,  160 

Wanted,  a  Prophet  Amos!  262 

Gambling  in  Farm  Produce,  400 
Albert  Palace :  The  Storv  of  a  Crime  (illustrated),  437 
America :  Origin  of  the  Name,  618 

merican  Catholic  Quarterly  reviewed,  278,  293 
American  Journal  of  Politics  reviewed,  264,  281,  391,  396,  507, 
521,  627 

Andover  Beview  reviewed,  262,  279,  325,  392,  401 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  reviewed,  159,  325,  610 
Anthropology,  etc.,  293 
Anthropometry  and  Social  Beform,  639 
Arbitration,  International,  3 

Arc,  Joan  of,  (Lord  Bonald  Gower's  Book)  (illustrated),  69 
Arcadian  Island,  383 

\rch«eology :  Manufacture  of  Antiquities,  644 
Vrctio  Exploration  :  Dr.  Nansen's  Expedition,  125 

Three  Parties  bound  for  tho  North  Pole  (with  map),  516 
Arena  reviewed,  63,  91,  155,  181,  309,  32%  419,  513,  531,  537, 
548,  617,  621.  629,  632,  651 
rgentine  Bepublic :  Insurrection,  352 

ristooracy :  The  Peers  and  Their  Social  Duties  (illustrated), 
190,  297,  434 

enia  and  Its  Oppressors,  242 
ies :  The  German  Army  Bill,  125 
Id,  Sir  Edwin,  on  the  Universe,  520,  619 
the  Magazines,  108,  223,  337,  452,  570,  681 
Decadence  of  Art,  38 
.     .ederic  Harrison  on  Art,  295 
jAit  Amateur  reviewed,  536 
,  Art  Annual  reviewed,  534 
Art  Journal  reviewed,  536,  656 
Asia :  Need  of  an  Asiatic  Department,  624 
ABiatio  Quarterly  reviewed,  26,  33,  63,  392,  393,  404,  408,  418, 
631 

Astor,  W.  W.,  and  the  Union  of  the  English-Speaking  World 

(with  portrait),  4 
Astronomy :  Last  Days  of  tho  World,  by  C.  Flammarion,  43, 

156  284 

Atalanta  reviewed,  160,  532,  655 
Atlantic  Monthly  reviewed,  154,  321,  396,  397,  642 
^Afstro-Hungary : 

Universal  Suffrage,  477 
Australia : 

The  Bank  Failures,  295 

How  to  Save  an  Insolvent  State,  618 

The  Drink  Bill  of  New  South  Wales,  92 

The  Australian  Girl,  171 
,  ~   "  New  Australia  "  in  Paraguay,  514 

Political  Crisis,  587 


Balfour,  A.  J.,  as  Critic  of  Idealism,  612 
Ballooning,  etc. :  Flying  by  Sea  and  by  Sky,  41 
Battenberg,  Prince  Alexander  of,  Death  of,  (with  portrait),  584 
Bazan,  Emilia,  35 

Bedales :  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley's  School  (illustrated),  538 
Behring  Sea,  see  under  Fisheries  Disputes 
Belford's  Monthly  reviewed,  65,  150 
Belgium :  Mending  the  Belgian  Constitution,  615 
Besant,  Walter, 

Character  Sketch  of,  by  J.  Underhill  (illustrated),  250 

On  Literature,  165 
Beethoven's  Women,  286 
Berlioz  Cycle,  628 
Bismarck,  Prince,  24,  241,  619 
Bjornson,  Bjiirnstjerne,  166,  285 

Blackwood's  Magazine  reviewed,  56,  62,  271,  312,  386,  391,  393 

Blavatskv,  Madame,  167 

Blowitz,  M.  de,  46,  108 

Bohemian  reviewed,  652 

Book  of  the  Month : 
"  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Lord  Bonald  Gower  (illustrated),  69 
"  Sir  Bichard  Burton,"  by  Lady  Burton  (illustrated),  202 

Bookman  reviewed,  312 

Books :  How  to  Catalogue  Books,  59 
Books  Bead  in  Massachusetts,  405 

Books  and  New  Publications,  97,  211,  327,  441,  537,  556,  559, 
662-669 

Borderland  reviewed,  57 

Brazil :  The  Positivist  Plungers  of  Brazil  (illustrated),  351 

Britain,  Disoovery  of,  b.c.  330,  42 

British  Association  at  Nottingham,  360,  362 

Buddhists'  Hell  (illustrated),  56 

Burmah,  393 

Burton,  Sir  Bichard,  Life  of,  (illustrated),  202 

Butler,  Mrs.  Josephine,  164 

Butterfly  reviewed,  652 

By-Elections,  see  under  Electoral 

Calcutta  Beview  reviewed,  518, 634 

Calendars:  Prize  Competition,  59,  144,  324,  422,  549,  610 

Californian  Illustrated  Magazine  reviewed,  51,  56, 65, 273, 644, 

653 
Canada: 

Historic  Associations  of  Montreal,  545 

Shall  the  United  States  absorb  Canada  ?  622 

Canada  and  Australasia,  590 

Canadian  Women,  60 
Canadian  Magazine  reviewed,  28,  170,  281,  624 
Cancer :  Why  Cancer  Increases,  409 

The  Mattei  Treatment :  Second  Year's  Test,  145 
Caricatures,  see  under  Illustrations 
Carlyle's  House  at  Chelsea,  60 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  on  the  English-Speaking  World,  3,  22,  263 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  reviewed,  90,  397 

Cassier's  Magazine  reviewed,  32,  294 

Catherine  II.  of  Bussia,  161 

Catholic  Church  (see  under  Leo  XIIL)": 

The  Pope  and  the  New  Era,  6 1 4 

A  Dream  of  a  Puritan  Borne,  278 

Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Eoman  Church,  632 

Converts  to  Borne  in  America,  278 

The  Pope  and  His  American  Bishops,  382 

The  Catholic  Women's  League,  383 
Catholic  World  reviewed,  282,  383,  504,  548,  661 
Century  Magazine  reviewed,  26.  64,  184,  201,  294,  312,  406, 

407,  409,  413,  421,  536,  619,  652,  656,  661 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  122,  291,  384 
Chambers's  Journal  reviewed,  522 
Character  Sketches : 

Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon  (illustrated),  13 

Lord  Kelvin,  hy  J.  Munro  (illustrated),  135 

Walter  Besant,  by  John  Underhill  (iliustrated),  250 
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Character  Sketches — continued. 

Lobengula  (illustrated),  369 

Louis  Ruchonnet,  by  8.  J.  Capper  (illustrated),  487 

Serge"  Julich  Vitte'  (illustrated).  490 

Charles  Gounod  (illustrated),  495 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  (illustrated),  598 
Charcot,  Dr.,  Death  of,  241 
Charities  Review  reviewed,  90 
Chautauqua  in  Europe,  503 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair : 

The  Civio  Life  of  Chicago,  by  Bev.  P.  H.  Stead,  93 

In  Praise  of  Chicago  and  the  United  States,  506 

Closing  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sundays,  126,  289 

Congresses,  360 

Close  of  the  Fair,  478 
Children :  Country  Holidays,  88 

The  Police  and  the  Clothing  of  Destitute  Children  (illus- 
trated), 84,  326,  546 

A  Plea  for  Public  Playgrounds,  147 
Chinese  Art  and  Artfulness,  416 
Chinese  Conquest  of  Europe,  276 
Cholera :  Outbreak  at  Mecca,  120,  359 
Christmas  Numbers,  673 

Church  and  Christianity :  How  the  Church  has  estranged  the 

People,  625 
Church  Congress  at  Birmingham,  480 
Church  of  England : 

A  Call  to  Arms  to  Protestants,  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  31 

Nonconformists  in  the  Church,  279 
Church  of  the  Future,  Civic  Church,  Beunion  of  the  Churches  : 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Civic  Church,  79-96,  186-201,  296-602, 
313-326,  423-440,  545-549,  654,  655,  657-661 

Programme,  313 

The  Civic  Church  and  Its  Work,  91 

Civio  Church  or  Federal  Centre  ?  423 

Progress  towards  Federation,  424 

The  Conference  at  Lucerne  (illustrated),  186,  423 

The  Social  Questions  Union  at  Manchester,  80 

Brighton  Civic  Centre,  81 

House-to-House  Visitation,  425 

Ponny  Fellowship,  426 

Correspondence  Church,  320,  431,  515 

The  Guild  of  the  Commonweal,  546 

The  People's  University,  548 

Beunion  at  Pittsburg,  548 

Beunion  Canvass  in  St.  Louis,  661 

A  Civic  Centre  in  the  Far  West,  601 

The  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  641 

The  World'B  Parliament  of  Religions,  513,  611 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  reviewed.  2X5 
Church  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  154,  172,  177,  509,  525 
Civio  Duty :  How  to  Teach  It,  by  James  Bryce,  78 
Civilization  on  tho  Brink  of  Buin,  386 
Clarke,  J.  G,  Editor  of  the  Cliristian  World,  44 
Coal  War.  see  under  Labour  Problems 
Cobden,  Richard,  275 
Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation  : 

"Britannic"  Confederation,  392 

Imperial  Federation  and  tho  United  States,  521 

Colonial  Party  at  Westminster,  512 
Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of  America,  621 
Commonweal  Guild,  546 

Contemporary  Review  reviewed,  30,  31,  33,  67,  79,  174,  262, 
289,  291,  305,  395,  416,  501,  512,  515,  520,  525,  616,  645, 
648 

Contents  of  the  Leading  Reviews  at  Home  and  Abroad,  102- 

111,  216-226,  332-341,  446-455,  564-574,  676-685 
Co-operative  Cookery,  510 
Oornhill  Magazine  reviewed,  266,  285 
Correspondence  Church,  320,  431,  545 
Cosmopolitan  reviewed,  35,43,  65,  156,  184,  284,  285 
Country  Holidays  for  Town  Children  : 

"Jane's  Story,"  by  Mre.  L.  T.  Meade,  88 
County  Council  of  London,  126 
Coweu,  F.  U.  (with  portrait),  633 


Crime  and  Criminals,  (see  also'under  Prisons) : 

Is  Crime  Hereditary  ?  630 

Plea  for  Penal  Reform,  395 

Crime  and  Vice  in  Berlin,  410 

Train  Robbers,  623 
Cure  by  Suggestion,  149 
Currency,  see  under  India,  United  States. 
Dahomeyan  Music,  286 
Daily  Paper  Company,  Limited,  347,  461 
•    "  Two  and  Two  Make  Four  "  (illustrated),  550 
Dante :  The  World-Drama  in  Dante's  Comedy,  392 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  35 
Democracv,  W.  S.  Lilly  on,  609 

Demos,  K'ing,  and  His  Wasted  Wealth  (illustrated),  84,  191, 

296,434,545,654 
Denmark  :  Poor  Law  Reform,  91 
Derelicts  and  their  Adventures,  292 

Diary:  for  June,  10;  for  July,  127;  for  August,  244;  for 

September,  361 ;  for  October,  479;  for  November,  592 
Dickens,  Miss  Mary,  36 

District  or  Parish  Councils,  see  under  Local  Government 

District  Parliaments,  386 

Dix,  Miss  D.  L.,  the  "  Female  Howard,"  391 

Drake's  "Piracies,"  403 

Dress  Reform,  63 

Dublin  Review  reviewed,  533 

Dutch  Magazines  reviewed,  411 

Dying,  Home  of  Peace  for,  185 

Economic  Journal  reviewed,  25, 63,  91,  394,  400,  405,  417 
Economic  Review  reviewed,  92 

Edinburgh  Review  reviewed,  149, 161, 179,  502,  529,  630 
Edison,  Thomas  Alva, 

Character  Sketch  of  (illustrated),  599 

HU  New  Inventions,  40 
Education : 

What  is  Education  ?  by  Walter  Wren,  541 

Participation  verttw  Extension,  276 

Plea  for  Rate- Aid  to  Church  Schools,  509 

Our  Public  Schools,  269 

Our  Public  Schools  as  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  60 

The  Role  of  the  Public  School  in  England,  67 

Abbotsholme  and  Bedales  (illustrated),  538 

American  Colleges  and  American  Life,  62 

How  to  Make  School  Interesting,  51 

Humour  in  the  Schoolroom,  170 

How  to  Teach  Ethics  in  Schools,  643 

How  to  Bear  Young  Galahads,  629 

Tho  Royal  Rood  to  Languages,  see  under  Languages 
Educational  Review  (American)  reviewed,  44,  79,  276,  5(17, 

522,  634,  643 
Egcrland  and  its  Literature,  633 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan : 

An  Appeal  from  Father  Ohrwaldcr,  271 
Electoral : 

Women  in  English  Elections,  273 

By-Elcctions,  10,  11,  244,  273 
Linlithgow,  10 
Swansea  District,  10 
Pontcfract,  10 

Cork  County  (North-East),  11 
Cork  County  (South-East),  11 
Mayo  (West),  244 
Hereford,  244,  273 
Electricity :  On  the  Edgo  of  the  Future,  40 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  and  the  Grand  Turk,  162 
Engineering :  On  the  Edgo  of  tho  Future,  40 
Engine  of  the  Future,  281 
Ferris  Wheel  (illustrated),  508 
Engineering  Magazine  reviewed,  40,  52.  894,  622 
English  Historical  Review  reviewed,  14'J,  162,  511 
English  History : 
The  Story  of  tho  Discovery  of  Britain,  b.c.  330,  42 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Grand  Turk,  162 
The  Wife  of  the  Pretender,  163 

The  Protestantism  of  the  British  Sailor,  by  J.  A.  Froudc,  29 
How  the  Slave  Trade  Began,  150 
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English  History — continued. 

Our  Elizabethan  Sailors,  272 

Mr.  Froude's  Defence  of  Drake's  "  Piracies,"  403 
English  Illustrated  Magazine  reviewed,  38,  65,  185,  268,  280, 

291,  292,  312.  421,  536,  653 
English  Land  Colonization  Society,  325 
English  Language,  Future  of,  in  India,  518 
English-Speaking  World,  Union  of,  351,  521 

Andrew  CfcTnegio  on,  3,  22,  263 
Etheromania,  150 

Ethical  Society,  Creed  and  Work  of,  626 
Euclid :  Is  It  Dethroned  ?  634 

Eugenie,  Ex-Empress,  of  Franoe,  and  Prosper  Merime'e,  50 

Evangeline,  True  Story  of.  507 

Evangelistnos  of  Athens,  275 

Evolution  and  the  Christian  Creed,  645 

Ferris  Wheel  (illustrated),  508 

Fiction  :  Literary  Models  for  Artists  in  Fiction,  620 

FildeS,  Luke,  293, 

Finance : 

Currency,  sec  under  India,  United  States 
Who  shall  Havo  the  World's  Chief  Trade  ?  623 
Woe!  Woe!  Wool  283 
The  Evolution  of  the  Guinea-Pig,  626 
Mr.  Goschen's  "  Crooked  Finance,"  395 
A  Banking  System  for  the  People,  411 
The  Australian  Bank  Failures,  see  under  Australia 
A  Justification  of  Interest,  610 
First-Footing,  511 

Fisheries  Disputes :  Behring  Sea  Arbitration,  239,  351,  391 

Flies  and  Infection,  168 

Flying  by  Sea  and  by  Sky,  41 

Food :  How  to  Live  on  Half-a-Crown  a  Week,  45 

Folk-Lore:  First  Footing,  511 

The  Work  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  522 
Folk-Lore  reviewed,  509,  51 1,  522 
Football,  645 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Importer  reviewed,  517 
Fortnightly  Beview  reviewed,  24. 58, 151,  154, 160, 164, 175, 266, 
304,387,388,415,  500,  501,  515,  523,  608,  609,  611,  639,646 
—fcorum  reviewed,  23.  38,  39,  51,  62.  153,  180,  274,  295,  309,  323, 
~^        382,  405,  411,  419,  503,  505,  519,  532,  612,  617,  620,  622, 
623,  625,  626,  630,  641,  C52 
France: 

Elections,  8, 9,  (with  maps)  236,  358 
"Imitate  the  English,  Oh  ye  French!/'  54 
Fall  of  the  French  Ministry,  587 

M.  Millevoye's  Forged  Documents,  9  ^ 

A  Moral  Bevival  in  France,  321 

The  Parisian  Woman,  629 

How  French  Convicts  Live,  54,  171 

How  War  was  averted  in  1875,  46 

Franco-Italian  Animosity  and  tho  Riots  at  Aigues-Mortes, 

237 

The  Russian  Fleet  at  Toulon,  357,  475 
The  Cause  of  Napoleon's  Downfall,  511 
France  and  Siam,  see  under  Siam 
France,  Ex-Empress  Euge'nie  of,  and  Prosper  Merimee,  80 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly  reviewed,  399,  533 
Kree  Literature  Society,  82,  324,  433,  549 
French  Literature  becoming  Moral,  620 
1      French  Magazines  reviewed,  46,  47,  50,  54,  66,  67,  158,  159, 
163,  171,  182,  183,  275,  277,  286,  310,  311,  322,  390,  398, 
401,  402,  410,  420,  517,  518,  527,  528,  611,  628,  635,  637, 
649,  650 

Friendship*  between  Men  and  Women,  268 
Gardening  for  Women,  51 
Garland,  Hamlin,  166 

Gentleman's  Magazine  reviewed,  31,  282,  389 
Geographical  Magazine  reviewed,  42,  60,  393 
German  Magazines  reviewed,  37,  46,  169,  286,  308,  398,  402, 

410,  418,  526,  621,  633,  635 
Germany  and  Prussia :  Elections,  8,  307 

The  Army  Bill,  125 

Prussianising  Germany,  46 

The  Kaiser  as  Heinidal,  358 


Germany  and  Prussia — continued. 

The  Russo-German  Tariff  War,  243 

German  Socialism,  587 

Compulsory  State  Ineurnnee,  505 

Crime  and  Vice  in  Berlin,  410 

The  German  Tramp,  413 
Gladden,  Dr.  Washington,  Programme  of,  155 
Gladstone.  W.  E., 

A  Catholic  View  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  504 

His  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  355 
God  of  Soienco,  55 

Goethe :  The  Wanderer's  Evening  Song,  635 

Goethe- Worship  in  England,  635 
Good  Words  reviewed,  280 
Gordon,  Lady  Marjorie  (with  portrait),  514      .  - 
Gothenburg  System,  see  under  Temperance 
Gounod,  Charles,  Character  Sketch  of  (illustrated),  495 
Great  Thoughts  reviewed,  284,  533 
Greece  Bankrupt,  587 
Greek  Poetry,  642 

Greenland :  Dr.  Nansen's  Expedition,  125 
Halford,  Sir  Henry  (with  portrait),  638 
Hamley,  General,  271 

Hardv,  Thomas,  and  "  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles,"  26 
Harper's  Magazino  reviewed,  36,  184,  273,  812,  39C,  421,  536, 
652 

"  Hartmann  the  Anarchist,"  280 
Hell  of  the  Buddhists  (illustrated),  56 
Helpers!  Association  of,  80,  655 
Higginson,  T.  W.,  36 

History,  (see  also  under  English  History) : 

Pilgrimages  revived,  83 

Historical  Associations  of  Montreal,  545 
Holidays:  How  Our  Ancestors  Spent  Them,  Gil 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (with  portrait),  643 
Homiletic  Review  reviewed,  325 
Horticulture  for  Women,  51 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  at  Brighton,  etc.,  81 
How  to  Live  on  Half-a-Crown  a  Week,  45 
Howells,  W.  D.,  35 

Humanitarian  reviewed,  48,  60,  152,  325,  383,  406,  422,  512, 
639 

Humour  in  the  Schoolroom,  170 
Hunt,  William  Hnlman  (illustrated),  534 
Huxley,  Professor,  on  Evolution  and  Ethics,  by  Mrs.  Besant, 
49 

Hyacinthe,  Pcre,  on  the  Catholicism  of  the  New  Era,  30 
Ibsen,  Henrik,  167 
Ice  laid  on  like  Gas.  52 

Idler  reviewed,  35,  65, 185,  277,  421,  533,  640,  644,  653 
Illustrations,  (see  also  under  Portraits) : 
Caricatures  of  the  Month,  5.  6,  8,  20-21,  130-133,  246-249, 

355,  358,  363-367,  369,  381,  472,  474,482-480,  550, 589, 595, 

597,640 

Edison  and  His  Inventions,  598-605 
Alnwick  Castle,  195 

Clumber,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  197 

Lord  Kelvin's  Seat  at  Netherhall,  Largs,  137 

Mr.  Besant's  House  at  Frognal,  250 

Dravcott  Lodge :  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  House,  535 

M.  Gounod's  House  at  St  Cloud,  499 

Bust  of  Lord  Tennyson,  by  Thomas  Woolner,  656 

The  Burton  Mausoleum  at  Mnrtlake,  210 

King  Lobengula,  etc.,  368,  373,  378 
'  The  Destruction  of  London,  64 

Trafalgar  Square  as  it  might  be,  288 

The  Albert  Palace,  438-439 

The  Battcrsca  Polytechnic  Institute,  657,  659 

The  University  of  Glasgow,  134 

Abbotsholme  and  Bedales,  038,  539,  540 

A  Suffolk  Moated  Home,  65 
,  H.M.S.  Ftctort'o  leaving  tho  Tyne,  14 
'  The  Ferris  Wheel,  508,  509 

The  Buddhists'  Hell,  56 

The  Miraclo  of  tho  Maid  of  Orleans,  2,  68-77 

Study  for  "  The  Shadow  of  Death,  531 
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Illustrations — amltnw.d. 

"Two  and  Two  Make  Four,"  550-554 

Christmas  Books,  556-558.  G62-668 

St.  Isaac's  Cathedral,  St.  Petersburg,  491 

The  Kremlin,  Mosoow,  494 

Mount  Pilatus,  etc.,  Lucerne,  186-188 

The  Entrance  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  352 
Imperial  Institute :  "  Britannic  "  Confederation,  392 
Index  Expurgatorius,  269 

Index  to  Periodicals,  112-114,  227-230,  342-344,  456-458,  575- 

578.  686-688 
India :  The  Currency  Question,  119,  242 
The  Bombay  Riots,  242,  408 

Sir  H.  Norman  and  the  Viceroyalty  (with  portrait),  360,  361 

A  Sad  Look-out  for  Bengal,  634 

Indian  Salt-tax  and  Cholera,  634 

Lord  Roberts  and  the  House  of  Commons,  356 
Insurance,  National,  and  Pensions  for  Old  Age,  639 

Remits  of  the  German  Experiment,  t>05 
International  Arbitration,  3 
Investors'  Review  reviewed,  283,  295,  618,  626,  631 
Ireland  : 

Home  Rule  Bill,  5, 25, 123, 124,  283,  473 
Quarterly  Review  on,  148 
Passing  Notes  on  Home  Rule,  149 
Financial  Clauses,  124 
Bill  rejected  by  the  Lords,  354 

Is  Ireland  past  Saving?  500 

Is  Rhetoric  Wrecking  Ireland?  639 

Jew-Baiting,  150.  270 
Irving,  Henry,  as  Hamlet,  292 
Italian  Magazines  reviewed,  517, 614 
Italy:  Political  Crisis,  588 

A  Gloomy  Outlook  for  Italy,  614 

The  Italians  of  To-day,  182,  637 

Is  Italy  growing  tired  of  Her  King?  517 

The  British  Squadron  in  Italian  Waters,  476 

Franco-Italian  Animosity  and  Riots  at  Aigues-Mortes,  237 
"  Jane's  Story,"  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  88 
Japan:  Why  We  should  go  to  School  to  Japan,  165 
Jeune,  Lady,  as  a  Prophetess,  48 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  48,  61 
Jews :  A  Plea  for  Missionary  Judaism,  48 

Jew-Baiting  in  Ireland,  150,  270 
Joan  of  Arc  (Lord  Ronald  Gower's  Book),  illustrated,  69 
Jogues,  Pere,  53 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  511 
Journalism: 

Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  in  London,  360 

What  a  Daily  Newspaper  ought  to  be,  617 

The  Degradation  of  the  Press,  274 

How  to  Educate  a  Journalist,  41 

Women  as  Journalists,  289 

How  an  Evening  Paper  is  got  out,  511 

Politicians  and  their  Caricaturists,  50 

The  Daily  Paper  Company,  Limited,  347,  461,  550 

The  ChrUtian  World,  44 
Keeley,  J.  E.  W.,  and  his  Discoveries,  414 
Kelvin,  Lord,  (Sir  Wm.  Thomson),  Character  Sketch  of,  by 

J.  Munro  (illustrated),  135 
Labour,  (see  also  under  Women) : 

Labour  Questions  in  Parliament,  242 

"  To  your  Tents,  O  Israel ! "  501 ;  Replies  to,  616 

How  to  Use  the  Capitalist,  515 

Employers'  Liability,  50.%  586 

National  Federation  of  Labour,  405 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Belfast,  361 

The  International  Labour  Congress  at  Zurich,  238 
Woman's  Labour,  238 

"  Set  the  Poor  on  Work,"  387 

The  "Resident  Adult,"  474 

The  Cult  of  the  Working  Man,  474 

The  Church  and  the  Labourer,  585 

The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed,  587,  611 

The  Coal  Lock-Out,  125,  238,  353,  471,  501,  523,  584,  585 

Nationalizing  the  Coal  Mines,  353 


Languages,  Teaching  of,  M.  Gouin's  System,  31,  303,  543 
Last  Days  of  the  World,  by  C.  Flammarion,  43,  156,  284 
Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews,  22-56,  147-172,  202-295, 

382-414,  500-522,  608-645 
Leisure  Hour  reviewed,  41.  157,  264,  292,  383.  422.  B13 
Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  and  the  Tzar,  32 

The  Pope  and  the  French  Elections,  236 
Lessens,  Ferdinand  de,  42 
Liberty  Review  reviewed,  25 
Libraries :  Library  Association  at  Aberdeen,  301 

The  French  National  Library,  183 

Books  read  in  Massachusetts,  405 
Licensing  Laws,  see  under  Temperance 
Lie,  Jonas,  636 
„  Lilly,  W.  8.,  on  Democracy,  609 
Lippinoott's  reviewed,  28,  166,  239,  270,  394 
Literary  Northwest  reviewed,  36,  45,  166 
Literature :  The  Reign  of  the  Magazine,  408 
Lobengula,  see  Matabeleland,  under  Africa 
Local  Government : 

A  Church  View  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  403 
Lockwood,  Frank  (with  portrait),  630 
London :  In  Praise  of  London  (illustrated),  288 

How  London  was  Destroyed,  280 
London  County  Council,  see  under  County  Council 
London  Philatelist  reviewed,  278 
London  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  53,  538 
Longevity :  How  to  be  Young  though  Old,  264 
Longfellow,  Henry  WadBworth,  and  Evangeline,  507 
Longman's  Magazine  reviewed,  29,  155,  175,  272,  292, 403, 520, 
644,  656 

Lords  and  their  Social  Duties,  see  under  Aristocracy 

Lorne,  Marchioness  of  (Princess  Louise),  645 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Letters  of,  273 

Lucifer  reviewed,  49,  267 

Ludgate  Monthly  reviewed,  289,  652 

Lunn,  Dr., 

Dr.  Lunn  and  the  Wesleyan  Sanhedrim,  32 
Dr.  Lunn  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  130 
Lyceum  reviewed,  29,  150,  270,  307,  3S5 

McCluro's  Magazine  reviewed,  30,  32,  35,  40,  42,  49,  61,  168, 

184,  284,  312,  322,  620,  638,  640,  652 
Macmillan's  Magazine  reviewed,  170,  262,  272,  386,  405,  012 
Magazine  of  Art  reviewed,  536,  656 
Magio  Lantern  and  its  Mission,  82,  200,  321,  429,  548,  655 
Mafon,  Benolt,  and  the  Revue  S<x*ali*te,  398 
Mann,  Tom,  and  the  Church  (with  portrait),  610 
Maps,  Plans : 

Elections  in  France,  1885,  1889,  1893,  236 

Morocco — Mel  ilia,  etc.,  478 

South  Africa,  470 

The  New  Territorial  Division  of  Uganda,  241 

, Uganda  and  East  Africa,  240 

The  Crisis  in  Siam,  146 

Arctic  Regions,  516 
Mary  Magdalene's  Tomb,  390 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  see  under  Africa 
Mattei  Treatment  of  Cancer :  Second  Year's  Test,  145 
May,  Princess,  see  under  York  (Duchess  of) 
Medical  Magazine  reviewed,  45,  49,  161,  168,  410,  515 
Medicine  (see  also  under  Cancer,  Cholera) : 
i    Against  the  Despotism  of  Doctors,  617 

Women  Doctors,  45,  274 
Me'rimee,  Prosper,  and  the  Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  50 
Merry  England  reviewed,  504,  631 
Mind  reviewed,  612 
Mind  Cure,  149 

Miners'  Strike,  see  under  Labour 

Missions :  The  Missionaries  of  the  World,  283 

A  Plea  for  Missionary  Judaism,  48 
Modern  Review  reviewed,  28,  271,  404,  429 
Mole  as  an  Engineer,  266 

Molinari,  M.  de,  and  the  Jvurnal  des  Economitlet,  (with  por- 
trait), 398 
Monist  reviewed,  55 
Month  reviewed,  185 
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Montreal's  Historic  Associations.  545 
Morier,  Sir  B.,  (with  portrait),  583 
Morley,  John,  Adm.  Maxse  on,  270 
Morocco  :  England  and  Morocco,  47 

Fighting  at  Melilla  (with  map),  478,  588 
Morns,  Rev.  F.  O.,  Naturalist,  280 

Mnsio  in  the  Magazines,  107,  222,  337,  451,  570,  628,  633,  640, 
642,681 

Women  in  Song,  290 

Can  Music  Describe  Scenery  ?  642 

Music  in  Dahomey,  286 

Songs  of  the  American  Indians,  290 
Mnsio  reviewed,  628 
Music  Review  reviewed,  290 
Nansen,  Dr.,  Arctic  Explorer,  125 
Napoleon  I.,  406,  511 

National  Holidays :  How  to  Celebrate  Them,  153 
National  Life  and  Character,  154 

National  Review  reviewed,  33,  60,  149,  176,  270,  300,  306,  413, 

418, 422,  526,  608,  624,  647 
Navies : 

The  Sine  Qua  Non  of  Empire,  512 

Our  Naval  Supremacy,  582 

Are  We  to  Lose  Command  of  the  Sea?  608 

The  Law  of  Sea-Power,  608 

The  Battleship  of  the  Future,  531 

The  Loss  of  the  Victoria,  8,  13,  121,  151 

The  British  Squadron  in  Italian  Waters,  476 

The  Russian  Fleet  at  Toulon,  357,  475 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  29,  155,  272,  403 
New  Caledonia :  How  French  Convicts  Live,  54,  171 
New  Quarterly  Musical  Review  reviewed,  628 
New  Review  reviowed,  25,  27,  33,  60,  149,  176,  269,  298,  306, 

407,  409,  417,  514,  524,  539,  549,  611,  647 
New  Zealand :  Woman  Suffrage  established,  591  . 
Newbery  House  Magazine  reviewed,  61,  403 
Nineteenth  Century  reviewed,  25,  33,  59,  147,  173,  268,  269, 
304,  384,  385,  387,  395,  413,  415,  o05,  523, 616, 624, 645, 640 
Nonconformists : 

How  Nonconformist  Students  are  Trained,  39 

Nonconformists  in  the  Church,  279 
Norman,  Sir  Henry,  and  tho  Viccrovalty  of  India  (with 

portrait),  360,  361 
North  American  Review  reviewed,  22,  39,  41,  61,  171,  180, 
263,  307,  393,  397,  419,  510,  516,  519,  521,  531,  615,  623, 
629,  630,  631,  632,  642,  651 
Northampton  Good  Samaritan  Society,  654 
North  Pole,  see  under  Arctic  Exploration 
Obituary,  12, 129,  245,  362,  480,  594 
Ogilvie,  Mis9  M.  M.,  Geologist  (with  portrait),  287 
Oliphant,  Mrs.,  291 

Our  Day  reviewed,  289,  383,  408,  501,  513 
Overland  Monthly  reviowed,  275.  270 
Oxygen :  How  it  is  Liquefied,  638 
Paderewski,  Pianist,  39 
Paine,  Tom,  632 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  reviewed,  157 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  reviewed,  48,  65,  184,  278,  288,  312,  421, 
536,  633 

Paraguay :  A  New  Australia,  514 

Parish  Councils,  see  under  Local  Government 

Parliamentary,  (see also  under  Electoral,  Ireland,  Labour,  etc.): 

Diary  for  June.  11;  for  July,  128;  for  August,  245;  for 
September,  362 ;  for  Novembor,  593 

Can  the  House  of  Commons  be  saved  ?  407 

How  to  Mend  the  Houso  of  Lords,  502 

Plea  for  District  Parliaments,  386 

Plea  for  an  Anti-Radical  Coalition,  506 

The  Cabinet  Ministers'  Vade  Mecum,  385 

The  Gagged  Commons,  356 

The  Peers  and  the  Irish,  354 

The  Affray  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  123 

Next  Session,  856 

The  Colonial  Partv  at  Westminster,  512 
The  Voting  Machine,  233 
Patti,  Madame,  640 


Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law,  (see  also  under  Labour)  : 
5s.  a  Week  for  the  Aged  Poor,  515 
The  Workhouse  at  Buckingham,  1 89 
The  Free  Literature  Society,  82,  324,  433,  549 
Tramps,  823 

The  German  Tramp,  413 

The  Danish  Poor  Law,  91 
Peace :  International  Arbitration,  3 

The  Prospects  of  Disarmament,  52 1 
Peers  and  their  Social  Duties,  see  under  Aristocracy 
Penny  Fellowship,  426 
People's  University,  548 
Periodicals :  The  Reign  of  the  Magazine,  408 
Persia  and  Persian  Society,  518 
Pessimism  as  a  Religion,  388 
Philosophical  Review  reviewed,  51 
Photography :  The  International  Bureau,  674 
Pilgrimages  Revived,  83,  5D3 
Playgrounds,  Plea  for,  147 
Poet  Lore  reviewed,  648 

Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  106,  221, 336,  413,  569,  652,656,  680 
Police  and  the  Clothing  of  Destitute  Children,  (illustrated), 

84,  326,  546 
Political  Economy : 

Political  Economy  and  the  Gospel,  159 

Wanted  a  Popular  Political  Economy,  160 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Battersea,  (illustrated),  657 
Poor  Law,  see  under  Pauperism. 
Population  Questions : 

The  Limitation  of  tho  American  Family,  23 
Portraits :  , 

Aberdeen,  Lady,  10 

Afghanistan,  Ameer  of,  589 

Astor,  W.  W.,  4 

Avellan,  Admiral,  475 

Battenberg,  Prince  Alexander  of,  584 

Besant,  Walter,  260 

Blavatsky,  Madame,  493 

Brown,  Ford  Madox,  481 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  F.,  202 

Burton,  Lady,  116 

Oaird,  Prof.  Edward,  591 

Carrington,  Colonel  Sir  F.,  582 

Chambers,  A.  M.,  585 

Chang,  Li  Hung,  120 

Charcot,  Dr.,  244 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew,  594 

Cooke,  O.  W.  Radcliffe,  233 

Cowen,  F.  H,  633 

Cremer,  W.  R.,  3 

Dolgoruki,  Princess  (Madame  Fadeef),  493 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  Marquis  of,  232 
Dunraven,  Lord,  477 
Durand,  Sir  H  Mortimer,  590 
Ebury,  Lord,  594 

Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  598,  599,  601,  602,  605 

Elgin,  Earl  of,  590 

Elliot,  Sir  George,  853 

Fadeef,  Madame  (Princess  Dolgoruki),  493 

Fadeef,  Generals  Andrei  and  Rostyaslav,  492 

Farndale,  Chief  Constable,  84 

Ferris,  G.  W.  G ,  509 

Finot,  Jean,  650 

Flammarion,  M.  and  Mme.,  156 

Ford,  Sir  Clare,  588 

Germany,  Emperor  William  II.  of,  476 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  and  His  Grandchild,  581 

Goold- Adams,  Major,  582 

Gordon,  Lady  Marjorie,  514 

Gounod,  Charles  F.,  460 

Grand,  Mrs.  Sarah,  152 

Grey,  8ir  Edward,  121 

Hahn,  Madame  Elena,  493 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  638 

Henty,  G.  A.,  667 

Hey  wood,  Abe  l,  244 
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Portraits — continued. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  843 

Homiman,  John,  245 

Jaoobini,  Monsignor,  504 

Jameson,  Sr.,  582 

Jelihovsky,  Madame,  498 

Jowett,  Professor,  346 

Kelvin,  Lord,  135,  138, 139 

Khama,  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  472 

Knox,  Archbishop,  479 

Lewis,  Sir  George,  466 

Lobengnla,  368 

Loch,  Sir  Henry,  470 

Lock  wood,  Frank,  640 

McClaughrey,  Major  B.  V.,  95 

Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas,  590 

McLaren,  Walter,  586 

MacMahon,  Marshal,  475 

Mann,  Tom,  610 

Markham,  Bear-Admiral,  19 

Maupassant,  M.  Gnv  de,  li9 

Mello,  Admiral  de,  478 

Millevoye,  M.,  12 

Molinari,  M.  de,  398 

Moore,  Albert,  362 

Morier,  Sir  Robert,  583 

Nelson,  Hon.  Hugh  Muir,  5(1 

Norman,  Sir  Henry,  3ril 

Ogilvie,  Miss  Maria  M.,  287  . 

Parkman,  Francis,  593  '. 

Pavie,  M-,  117, 

Peacock,  Chief  Constable,  86i 

Peixoto,  Marshal  Floriano,  311 

Pope,  Bev.  H.  J.,  127 

Bae,  Dr.  John,  129 

Redmond,  J.  E.,  473  • 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  470  '. 

Rice,  James,  255  1 

Buchonnet,  Louis,  487  \ 

Sanderson,  Dr.  Burdon,  360  j 

Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  DukdErnst  II.  of,  243 

Saxony,  King  Albert  of,  477  i 

Seymour,  Admiral  Sir  M.  Culnk  47G 

Shaw,  G.  Bernard,  586  I 

Siam,  King  and  Queen  of,  118,  19 

Sinclair,  Archdeacon,  279 

8ingh,  Dhuleep,  481 

Smith,  Sir  William,  481 

Spicer,  Evan,  658 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  34  1 

Taaffe.  Count,  477  1 

Tate,  Edwin,  658 

Tryon,  Admiral  Sir  George,  13 

Tschaikowsky,  Peter,  628 

Tyler,  Alderman  G.  B.,  592 

Uhde,  Fritz  von,  37 

Vitte\  Juli  Feodoritch,  492 

Vitte',  Serge  Julich,  490 

Vivian,  Lord,  476 

Walpole,  Spencer,  593 

Webb,  Sidney,  586 

Wells,  Sidney,  660 

Windisch  gratz,  Prince,  587 

Witzleben,  Baron  Ferdinand  von^>26 

Zola,  Emile,  359 
Post  Office  :  How  Our  Post  Offico  (few,  394 
Pratt  Institute,  409 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  eviewed,  165 
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is  sound  in  body  and  of  good  constitution." — 9th  August,  1892. 
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of  the 
»  Nations. 


London,  July  I,  1893. 

"The  "•'tt^iMf^6  marr'a8e  °f  Prince  George  to  Princess 
May  has  sent  a  ripple  of  social  and 
personal  interest  over  the  land,  which 
not  even  the  somewhat  arbitrary  levy  which  custom 
-enforces  for  wedding  presents  has  been 
-able  altogether  to  dash.  But  the  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage  even  of  the 
most  estimable  young  persons  of  the 
Royal  caste  cannot  for  a  moment  com- 
pare in  importance  to  the  progress  that 
was  made  last  month  towards  the  marriage 
of  the  nations  which  speak  the  English 
iongue.  If  we  look  upon  the  world- 
<lram;i  as  we  should  look  upon  any  tragi- 
comedy on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  it  is 
•obvious  that  its  interest  centres  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  leading  personages — Britain  and 
America.  For  the  last  hundred  years  the  play  has 
turned  on  the  story  of  their  alienation,  their  differences, 
and  their  misunderstandings.  But  with  the  Alabama 
Arbitration  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
which  all  story-tellers  and  dramatists  lead  us  to 
•expect  when  they  are  about  two-thirds  through  their 
plot.  The  estranged  lovers  begin  to  draw  together 
•again.  They  discover  that  many  deadly  affronts  were 
merely  ridiculous  misconceptions.  Prejudices  born  of 
•conflict  melt  in  the  sun  of  restored  confidence,  and 
the  experienced  observer  knows  that  he  is  within  a 
measureable  distance  of  the  time  when  the  hero  and 
heroine  will  marry  and  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

The  Budding  ^rtoh°ut  attempting  to  decide  whether 
of  the  Orange  Britain  or  America  is  the  hero  or  the 
Blossoms.  }jerojne  jn  (.jjjs  greafc  romance  of  the 

•century,  it  would  really  begin  to  appear  that  their 
reunion  is  going  to  come  about  after  all.    The  debate 


MB.  W.  R.  CREMER,  M.P. 


on  the  proposed  treaty  of  International  Arbitration 
last  month  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  meeting 
the  friendly  overtures  of  the  American  Government 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  treaty  of  Arbitra- 
tion, was  a  sign  of  -the  budding  of  the 
orange  blossom,  that  familiar  symbol  of 
the  coming  bridal.  Mr.  Cremer,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  the  Peace  Society  have  for 
years  pressed  this  resolution  upon  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  was  not  till  last  month  that 
Mr.  Gladstone — and  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  House  of  Commons — woke  up  to  tho 
discovery  that  what  had  previously  been 
declared  to  be  impossible,  unconstitutional, 
and  most  inexpedient,  had  now  become 
so  obvionsly  desirable  that  not  a  single 
hostile  vote  could  be  registered  against  the  motion. 
The  two  English-speaking  peoples  are  now  both 
committed  to  the  principle  of  binding  themselves  in 
advance  by  treaty  to  submit  all  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion. They  have  already  referred  the  Alabama  and 
Behring  Sea  controversies  to  arbitration  ;  but  the 
new  departure  that  is  contemplated  is  to  substitute 
for  such  haphazard  references  agreed  to  at  tho 
caprice  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being, 
the  solemn  obligation  of  a  permanent  treaty  binding 
both  parties  to  resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  their  disputes.  From  that  to  the  constitution  of 
the  permanent  international  High  Court  which  will 
be  the  wedding,  ring  of  Britain  and  America,  there 
is  but  a  short  and  easily  traversed  road. 

There  are  some  who  look  still  further 

thebBannf  ahead"      Mr'  Andrew   Carnegie  is  not 
exactly  the  supreme  type  of  the  fairy 
match-maker  who  presides  over  the  love  affairs  of 
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nations.  But  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  shrewd  man  and 
very  practical.  He  was  born  a  Scotchman,  is 
naturalised  an  American,  and  he  divides  his  year 
between  his  Highland  residence  under  the  Monarchy 
and  his  country  house  in  the  Republic.  He  knows 
personally  the  leading  Republican  statesmen  of  the 
West  and  the  most  influential  Liberal  Ministers  of 
the  Queen.  He  is  a  protectionist  of  the  protec- 
tionists in  America,  a  millionaire  whose  wealth  is 
largely  believed  to  be  due  to  the  heavy  duties  which 
excluded  British  iron  and  steel  from  the  American 
market.  But  this  is  the  man  who,  in  the  article 
entitled  "  A  Look  Ahead,"  which  I  notice  elsewhere, 
proclaims  the  banns  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  and  offers  as  a  solid  and  material  considera- 
tion the  establishment  of  free  trade  between 
dominions  of  the  Queen  and  the  States  of  the 
American  Commonwealth.  From  whatever  point 
of  view  this  may  be  regarded,  it  is  significant  and 
encouraging.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  beautiful 
dream  of  1883  were  about  to  be  materialised  into 
actual  fact  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

If  the  great  blunder  of  the  Third  George 
r  Mr.  Astor.  is  to  be  undone,  if  the  Empire  and  the 

Republic  after  a  hundred  years  of 
estrangement  are  to  be  reunited,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  single  state — so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is 


MB.  W.  W.  ASTOO. 

concerned — then  it  is  evident  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  the  appearance  of  a  new  factor  on  the  scene  in  the 
shape  of  British-Americans  in  Britain  and  American- 
Britons  in  America,  men  jointly  representing  both 
countries  and  owing  allegiance  both  to  Empire  and 


to  Republic,  as  Minnesotans  to  Minnesota,  or  as 
Welshmen  to  Wales,  but  whose  real  fatherland  is. 
the  English-speaking  world.  A  few  of  us  here 
and  there  in  the  press  and  in  the  pulpit  have 
long  ago  proclaimed  our  adhesion  to  this  saving 
faith.  But  what  is  wanted  is  a  person  or  persons  who- 
will  stand  forth  before  the  two  countries  as  the 
champion  of  the  great  cause,  and  use  their  personal, 
influence,  social  position,  and  all  and  every  other 
means  at  their  disposal  to  work  for  the  reunion  of 
English-speakingdom,  as  scores  and  hundreds  of  other 
men  use  their  lives  in  working  for  their  particular 
party,  sect,  or  faction.  The  difliculty  is  that  it  takes, 
a  very  big  man  to  work  for  a  very  big  idea.  We 
make  our  gods  in  our  own  image,  and  the  idols  of 
the  market-place  and  the  forum  are  adjusted  to  our 
own  stature.  But  the  English-speaking  idea  is  one 
of  the  biggest  that  ever  fired  the  imagination 
of  mankind,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
people  are  asking  themselves  whether  Mr.  Carnegie 
could  be  right  in  urging  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  bis  unique  position 
and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for 
the  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  race.  Mr.  Astor 
has  great  advantages  for  playing  such  a  part.  He 
has  wealth  without  envy,  he  comes  of  a  good  breeds 
he  has  the  sense  of  responsibility — all  that  is  good. 
He  is  also  not  without  ambition,  social  and  journal1 
istic,  as  his  recent  adventures  prove.  But  whether 
he  is  man  enough  for  this  other  work  time  alone 
can  show. 

The  Turn  where  we  may,  we  find  evidence  of 
ATlonof,Sa"the  Americanisation  of  British  institu- 
'  Britain,  tions.  The  Australian  banks  are  re- 
constituting themselves  on  an  American  basis. 
Mr.  Rhodes  announces  at  the  Cape  that  he-  is 
studying  the  American  immigration  laws  with  a. 
view  to  restricting  the  landing  of  Asiatics.  But 
it  is  in  England  and  at  Westminster  that  the 
tendency  is  most  perceptible.  Mr.  Gladstone— most 
unfortunately  for  his  cause — began  by  framing  his 
Home  Rule  Bill  with  an  eye  not  to  American,  but 
to  Colonial  precedents.  That  was  the  root  of  all 
his  errors,  the  cause  of  all  his  embarrassments.  For 
the  difference  between  Colonial  and  American  prece- 
dents is  simply  this — that  the  Colonial  constitutions 
were  drawn  up  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  colonies, 
to  become  independent  States,  while  the  American 
constitution,  as  interpreted  by  the  great  Civil  War 
and  its  corollaries,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
keeping  together  in  indissoluble  federation  States 
which  in  their  own  domestic  affairs  are  independent. 
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Home  Rule  on  Colonial  lines  meant — and  means — an 
Ireland  ripening  for  separation  and  independence. 
Home  Rule  on  American  lines  meant — and  means — 
Ireland  left  free  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  more  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  the  fabric  of  the  Empire.  In  the  debates  of 
last  month  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  still 
clung  to  his  Colonial  precedents — but  with  a  re- 
laxing grasp.  The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  pressing  him  hard  with  arguments  and  analogies 
drawn  from  Washington,  and  the  issue  is  not 
doubtful.  Colonial  Home  Rule  will  never  be  applied 
to  Ireland  ;  but  American  Home  Rule — Home  Rule 
as  a  basis  for  federation — comes  nearer  every  day. 

The  Progress  Possibly  by  the  middle  of  this  month  the 
of  the  Home  Government  will  discover  the  wisdom  of 
Rule  Debate,  j^^g  Up0n  the  very  simple  and  practical 
principle  which  last  October  has  pressed  upon  them 
in  vain  here  and  elsewhere.  That  principle  was  the 
very  obvious  one,  that  they  should  not  attempt  to 
legislate  upon  any  branch  of  the  Irish  question  upon 
which  they  had  not  got  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    Ignoring  this  prudent  counsel,  Mr. 


From  tbe  Birmingham  Dart.] 

THE  GREAT  OBSTACLE  RACE. 
Will  be  ever  get  through  ? 


[June  23,  1893. 


Gladstone  persisted  in  binding  up  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Parliament — which  is  not  to  be  called  a 
Parliament— with  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  and  a  readjustment 
of  the  financial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  It 
is  around  these  two  subjects  that  the  battle  has 
hitherto  raged.  On  the  financial  question  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  so  far  from  having  a  majority  of  his 
own  party,  that  he  has  not  even  been  able  to 
maintain  his  own  equilibrium.    His  financial  scheme 


of  1886  differed  from  his  financial  scheme  of  1890, 
and  that  again  has  been  modified  by  the  discovery  of 
fatal  flaws  in  the  figures  vitiating  all  his  calculations. 
So  it  is  now  proposed  that  for  six  years,  while  the 
new  Government  is  finding  its  feet  and  learning  its 
business,  the  finances  shall  remain  as  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  it  is 
understood  that  as  a  natural  corollary  of  this  decision 
Clause  9  will  be  excised  holus  bolus  from  the  Bill. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  more  sensible  to  have 
taken  this  course  from  the  first.  One  thing  at  a 
time.  They  stumble  who  run  too  fast.  But  when  the 
journalist  pressed  these  considerations  on  the  states- 
man nine  months  since,  the  latter  would  not  listen, 
with  such  results  as  are  now  before  us. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  was  discussed 
Blocked,  all  last  month,  with  the  result  that  the 
Committee  has  just  got  to  the  fourth 
Clause,  and  the  majority  impatiently  chafes  and 
fumes,  and  talks  of  guillotining  the  Bill  through 
the  House.  The  guillotining  process  is  that  which 
was  applied  by  the  late  Government  to  drive  their 
Coercion  Bill  through  Committee.  Notice  is  given  that 
after  a  certain  day  debate  will  cease,  and  the  House 
will  divide  without  debate  upon  all  amendments  still 
on  the  paper.  It  is  the  gag  applied  in  the  most  brutal 
fashion ;  and  it  was  noted  as  an  evil  precedent  when 
Mr.  Balfour  employed  it  by  the  very  men  who  are 
now  clamouring  for  its  adoption  to  thrust  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  through  Committee.  If  the  majority 
wished  to  shorten  debate  without  giving  the  House  of 
Lords  a  plausible  pretext  for  rejecting  the  Bill,  they 
can  adopt  many  less  objectionable  measures  than  the 
guillotine.  They  can,  for  instance,  limit  the  length 
of  speeches,  say  to  ten  minutes,  with  occasional 
exceptions  by  special  permission,  and  they  can  fix  a 
fair  and  reasonable  limit  to  the  duration  of  a  debate 
on  any  amendment  or  clause,  and  they  can  refuse  to 
debate  at  all  any  amendment  which  is  manifestly  and 
only  obstructive.  Ministers  have  adopted  a  modified 
guillotine  policy,  but  it  will  probably  not  help  them 
so  much  as  would  a  decision  to  lighten  the  Bill  as 
much  as  possible  of  all  controversial  top-hamper,  and 
to  send  up  the  irreducible  minimum  of  clauses  con- 
ceding Home  Rule  to  the  Peers.  This  would  be 
good  policy  in  any  case  :  it  is  obviously  our  only  policy 
when  it  is  quite  accepted  that  the  Peers  will  throw 
it  out,  no  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes  before  them. 

This  block  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
PpenaUyhe        Pena'tv  °^  *°e  policy  of  silence  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  pursued  during  the  years 
of   opposition.     Mr.  Gladstone   is  an  old  parlia- 
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mentary  hand,  and  no  one  can  give  him  a  lesson  in 
strategy ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  even  to  the 
humblest  of  his  followers  to  point  out  that  the 
result  of  refusing  to  discuss  in  advance  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform  the  principles  of  his  Home  Rule 
scheme  has  been  to  choke  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  consideration  of  a  multitude  of  questions  which  had 
not  been  practically  debated  before.  If,  instead  of 
being  dieted  morning,  noon,  and  night  for  five  years 
with  the  massacre  of  Mitchelstown  and  the  infamies 
of  Coercionist  Balfour,  our 
leaders  had  discussed  the 
practical  difficulties  of 
finance  and  representation, 
and  had  familiarised  the 
country  not  merely  with 
the  case  for  Home  Rule, 
but  with  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  particular 
scheme  of  Home  Rule 
which  he  favoured,  there 
would  have  been  more 
justification  for  the  clamour 
for  the  closure  and  the 
guillotine.  There  were 
tactical  advantages  of  an 
obvious  nature  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  Home  Rule 
pig  in  the  Gladstone  poke  ; 
but,  like  everything  else 
in  this  world,  they  have 
their  price,  and  to-day, 
with  July  upon  us  and 
the  fifth  Clause  still  un- 
disposed of,  is  it  no  wonder 
that  many  of  us  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  whether 
the  advantages  of  pre- 
venting preliminary  de- 
bate during  the  years  when  we  were  in  opposition 
were  not  bought  too  dear  by  the  limitless  field 
which  is  now  opened  to  debate  which  cannot  seriously 
be  condemned  as  obstructive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
first  real  discussion  of  the  practical  questions  in- 
volved in  Home  Rule  ? 

Under   the   pressure  of  the  prolonged 
Restlveness.  debate  *he  Government  have  made  some 

minor  concessions  to  the  Opposition,  with 
the  result  that  the  Irish  are  beginning  to  be 
restive.  Mr.  Sexton  protested  on  one  occasion 
against  the  growing  habit  of  concession,  and 
Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Parnellites  have  revolted 


i'rvm  Judy.] 


VERY  SICKLY. 


altogether  against  the  proposed  postponement  of 
the  financial  question  for  six  years.  But  Mr. 
Redmond's  revolt  does  not  go  further  than  the 
addressing  of  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  Americans, 
while  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  other  party  is  more 
with  appearances  of  things  than  with  their  sub- 
stance. The  Irish  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  the 
drift  of  events,  and  as  they  have  no  objection  to 
American  Home  Rule,  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going. 

The  mutter- 

Gulltoune.  im3s  of  <*is- 
content  on  the 
part  of  many  of  his  sup- 
porters, emphasized  by  a 
slight  reduction  in  the 
Liberal  majority  at  Ponte- 
fract,  decided  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  make  a  desperate 
effort  t#  extricate  his  Bill 
from  the  thicket.  So  in 
the  last  days  of  June  it 
was  proclaimed  with  great- 
beating  of  tom-toms  that 
Ministers  were  about  to 
complete  the  revolution 
in  Parliamentary  procedure 
which  was  begun  when 
Mr.  Parnell  first  made 
the  closure  indispensable. 
Hitherto  the  right  of 
closing  debate  has  been 
vested  in  a  majority  sub- 
ject to  the  discretion  of 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  who 
seldom  acted  in  important 
cases  excepting  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  The  Liberals  denounced  Mr.  Smith  in 
1887  when  he  thrust  the  Coercion  Bill  through  by  a 
departure  from  this  rule,  and  now  they  shelter  them- 
selves behind  the  .precedent  which  they  denounced. 
Henceforth  a  Minister  with  a  majority  is  to  be 
allowed  to  fix  a  date  for  closing,  not  any  particular 
debate  on  any  particular  clause,  but  for  closing  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  instance,  wishes  to  get  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through 
Committee  by  July  27th.  He  therefore  allocates  so 
much  time  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  section  of  the 
Bill.  Clauses  5  to  8  must,  for  instance,  be  disposed 
of  by  the  6ch  of  July  ;  clauses  9  to  26  by  the  13th  J 
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clauses  27  to  40  by  the  20th  ;  new  clauses,  etc., 
by  the  27th.  On  each  of  these  dates  the  guillotine 
drops,  and  all  amendments  still  outstanding  are  to 
be  voted  upon  without  further  debate.  There  is 
to  be  no  longer  any  waiting  for  the  permission  of 
the  Speaker  to  close  debate.  Ministerial  exigencies 
are  to  be  the  sole  law  of  the  House,  and  the 
minority  is  to  rest  content  with  the  sole  real  right 
of  a  minority — that  of  liberty  to  convert  itself  into 
a  majority  as  soon  as  it  can. 

Judging  from  precedent,  Ministers  will 

Succeed?  faU  to  ^  their  Bil1  tnrough  before 
July  27.  '  They  have  never  fixed  a  date 
yet  for  getting  through  any  stage  of  this  measure 
that  they  have  been  able  to  keep.  Even  if  the  Oppo- 
sition were  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  the  gag  and 
the  guillotine,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Ministerialists  themselves  would  not  require  more 
time  in  which  to  discuss  the  latest  version  of  the 
Government  Bill.  For  ' the  Bill  which  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time  is  not  the  Bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Committee.  The  abandonment  of  the  financial 
arrangements,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  ninth  Clause, 
dealing  with  the  retention  of  the  Irish-members, 
confront  the  House,  with  what  is  practically  a  new 
Bill.  Who  can  say  how  many  more  versions  of  the 
Deformed  Transformed  we  shall  have  before  July  27  1 
As  every  Ministerial  change  of  front  entails  fresh 
loss  of  time,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  will  get 
through  their  Bill  in  August  by  postponing  every- 
thing but  the  bare  principle  of  a  subordinate  legisla- 
ture, than  that  they  will  succeed  in  carrying  the 
present  revised  version  of  the  Bill  by  the  27th  of 
July.  However  much  we  may  wish  it  to  be  other- 
wise, we  shall  not  expedite  business  or  bring  Home 
Rule  -  any  nearer  by  taking  up  our  quarters  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  even  if  we  are  able  to  enter  it  by  a 
majority  of  27,  made  up  exclusively  of  Irish  Members. 

The  Queen's  birthday  was  marked  by 
"honours*' tne  usua^  distribution  of  peerages, 
baronetcies,  knighthoods,  and  other 
declarations,  by  which  a  certain  number  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  are  stamped,  a3  it  were,  with  a 
hall-mark  of  respectability  and  eminence.  The  chief 
features  of  this  year's  distribution  of  honours  was  the 
number  of  knighthoods  and  baronetcies  which  fell  to 
proprietors  of  newspapers  and  editors.  If  the  stream 
of  journalistic  declaration  continues  to  run  at  this 
year's  rate  it  will  become  the  rule  that  no  one  but  a 
knight  will  have  a  chance  of  securing  an  engagement 
as  editor  of  a  first-class  provincial  paper.  As 
for  editors  of  London  papers,  they  will  all  be  dukes 


before  long ;  that  is,  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
proprietors  as  well,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  the  ducal  dignity.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  distribution  of  royal  favours  should  not  be 
altogether  free  from  a  suspicion  of  jobbery  and 
corruption.  Of  course  Her  Majesty  is  not  to  blame, 
and  it  is  better  no  doubt  that  party  "  whips " 
should  be  able  to  buy  their  men  by  titles  than 
by  cash.  If  the  story  that  was  current  in  the 
City  last  month  has  any  foundation,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  money  taint  was  creeping  into  the 
very  fountain  of  honour.  The  rumour  to  which  I 
refer  emanated  from  a  gentleman  who  declared  that 
he  had  been  approached  some  time  since  on  behalf 
of  the  Liberal  wire-pullers,  who  informed  him  that  if 
he  chose  to  be  a  baronet  he  could  obtain  the  coveted 
handle  to  his  name  by  the  simple  process  of  sub- 
scribing £10,000  to  the  party  exchequer.  As  he 
did  not  hanker  after  a  baronetcy,  he  asked  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  get  a  peerage,  but  finding  that  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  could  only  be  obtained 
by  a  subscription  of  £100,000  to  the  party  ex- 
chequer, he  declined  business.  Of  course  the 
gentleman  in  question  may  have  been  hoaxed  by  an 
unauthorised  negotiation,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  at  least  of  the  birthday  honours  are  practically 
granted  in  return  for  cash  down.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  a  tuft-hunter  can  go  to  Parliament  Street 
and  buy  a  baronetcy  as  you  can  buy  a  roll  of  bacon, 
but  if  a  man  spends  liberally  of  his  substance  in 
contesting  seats  it  is  generally  understood  he  will 
not  go  without  his  reward. 

The  Royal  wedding,  which  will  be  over 

Blunders  '0n^  bef°re  *hese  hnes  meet  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  reminds  the  world  once  more 
of  the  immense  social  influence  that  is  still  wielded 
by  the  Monarchy.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  wire- 
pullers of  kings  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  latent 
force  which  they  are  wasting.  Take  for  instance 
this  very  wedding.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  are 
preparing  to  turn  out  into  the  street  to  cheer  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  on  their  way  to  the  altar  and 
on  their  return  to  the  palace.  But  why  in  the  name 
of  common  civility  should  Her  Majesty  have  decreed 
that  in  place  of  the  stately  pageant,  which  Royalty 
knows  so  well  how  to  organise,  and  which  would 
have  enabled  everybody  to  have  seen  the  prince  and 
his  bride  and  all  their  royal  and  imperial  relatives, 
the  wedding  party  shall  be  whisked  through  the 
streets  in  closed  carriages  1  They  might  as  well  go 
in  hearses.  Then  again,  why  could  the  young  couple 
not  have  been  induced  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in 
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Ireland  1  They  could  have  been  as  private  as  they 
pleased.  The  mere  fact  that  the  young  couple  had 
elected  to  begin  their  married  life  on  Irish  soil  would 
have  pleased  every  one,  whether  Unionist  or  Home 
Ruler.  But  apparently,  just  because  it  was  the 
most  obvious  thing  to  do,  it  is  not  to  be  done,  and 
Royalty  once  more  throws  away  one  of  its  trump  cards. 

The  German  Elections,  which  have  been 
the  leading  political  events  of  last  month, 
go  far  to  show  that,  in  Germany  at  least, 
the  Monarchical  principle  holds  its  own.  When  the 
Reichstag  rejected  the  Army  Bill  the  Kaiser  appealed 


The  Kaiser 
Wins. 


Fivm  Puck.] 


tMsy  24,  1893. 


ONLY  A  TOT,  AFTER  ALL. 
And  what  becomes  of  It  when  WillUm  pulla  the  rtrlng  ? 

to  the  constituencies,  and,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  many  eminent  authorities,  secured  a  majority  in 
the  new  Parliament.  It  is  a  narrow  majority,  it  is 
true.  Two  hundred  and  five  votes  good  for  the  Army 
Bill  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  against,  and  the 
majority  in  the  Reichstag  has  been  returned  by  a 
minority  of  the  electors.  But  he  has  got  a  majority  ; 
and  he  certainly  would  not  have  got  it  if  he 
kept  the  Monarchy  shut  up  in  a  close  carriage — 
more  Anglicano.  Count  Caprivi,  who  was  the  Kaiser's 
election  agent,  had  heavy  odds  against  him.  Bis- 
marck was  virtually  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The 
ablest  and  most  powerful  popular  leaders  denounced 
the  Bill.  Bad  trade  and  depressed  agriculture  did 
not  dispose  the  electors  to  vote  for  an  increase  of 
taxation.  But,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  odds 
against  him,  the  Kaiser  has  triumphed,  and  the 
Army  Bill  will  pass. 


The  result  of  the  Election  was  a  surprise 

Reichstag  *or  tne  ^ac^ca^s>  whose  followers  seem  to 
be  going  over  en  masse  to  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  latter  will  have  forty-four  members 
in  the  new  Reichstag.  Richter,  their  chief  Liberal 
opponent,  who  had  sixty-eight  followers  in  the  old 
Reichstag,  will  only  have  thirty-six  in  the  new. 
The  Anti-Semites  have  now  sixteen  members, 
including  the  redoubtable  Ahlwardt,  who  has  been 
returned  for  more  than  one  constituency.  Dr. 
Virchow,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  retiring 
Radical  members,  failed  to  secure  re-election.  The 
Catholic  Centre  has  lost  its  former  solidity  and 
cohesion,  but  it  remains  the  strongest  of  all  the 
Parliamentary  groups,  with  ninety-six  members. 
The  feeling  in  Southern  Germany  against  the  Army 
Bill  seems  to  have  been  very  strong,  the  vote  cast 
in  Bavaria  showing  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one  against  the  Bill.  The  composition  of  the  new 
Reichstag,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  to-day,  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

Conservatives,  74 ;  Imperialists,  24 ;  National  Liberals,  50 ; 
Radical  Union,  12;  Radical  People's  Party,  24;  South  Ger- 
man People's  Party,  11;  Centre,  96;  Guetphs,  7;  Social 
Democrats,  44 ;  Poles,  19;  Anti-Semites,  16;  Independents,  9 ; 
Danes,  1 ;  Alsatian  Protest  Party,  7 ;  Alsatians  in  favour  of 
the  Army  Bill,  3.  Gains — Conservatives,  6 ;  Imperialists,  C ; 
National  Liberals,  8 ;  South  German  People's  Party,  1 ;  Social 
Democrats,  8;  Poles,  2;  Anti-Semites,  10;  Independents,  3. 
Losses — Radical  Union  and  Radical  People's  Party  together, 
32  ;  Centre,  9 ;  Guelphs,  3. 

How  will  Germany  having  thus  decided  to  give 
the  French  the  Emperor  the  additional  soldiers 
Vote  ?  which  he  declares  to  be  indispensable  for 
the  safety  of  the  Fatherland,  the  next  question  is, 
what  will  France  do?  The  General  Election  in 
France  is  fixed  for  next  month,  but  the  second 
ballot  will  not  be  taken  before  the  first  week  in 
September.  Great  interest  attaches  to  this  election, 
because  it  is  the  first  to  be  held  since  the  Pope 
ordered  his  Mamelukes  to  support  the  Republic. 
The  Catholic  Royalists  who  have  rallied  to  the 
Republic  constitute  an  element  of  electoral  force 
which  M.  Constans  is  endeavouring  to  exploit  for  his 
own  advantage.  It  would  indeed  be  a  cruel  irony 
of  fate  if  the  first  result  of  the  Papal  appearance  as 
a  Republican  election  agent  were  like  the  return,  to 
power  of  a  politician  with  such  a  scabrous  record  as 
M.  Constans.  What  the  result  of  the  conflict  will 
be  no  one  can  possibly  divine.  No  one  knows  how 
far  the  Panama  scandals,  followed  by  the  judicial 
scandal  of  an  illegal  sentence- -inflicted  virtually  by 
order  of  the  Ministry  upon  M.  Eiffel  and  M.  Charles 
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de  Lesseps,  which  the  higher  court  quashed — have 
affected  the  French  electorate.  Only  one  thing  seems 
clear — whatever  party  or  politician  comes  to  the  top, 
French  armament  will  be  maintained. 

pgpjk,  M.  Dupuy,  the  Prime  Minister,  pro- 
and  claims  as  his  programme  the  policy  of 
Programmes.  Republican  concentration,  which  means, 
as  we  should  say,  a  Liberal-Radical  union,  with  the 
Liberals  at  the  top.  M.  Goblet,  the  Radical,  accepts 
this  policy,  on  condition  the  Radicals  are  at  the 
top.  M.  Constans,  the  strong  man  of  the  law  and 
order  party  of  the  Republicans,  seeks  to  make 
his  game  in  an  altogether  different  direction.  He 
has  his  eye  upon  the  newly  rallied  Royalists.  He  is 
for  a  concentration  of  the  Conservative  forces,  a 
strong  policy,  social  legislation  in  aid  of  old  age 
pensions,  and  a  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  the 
peasantry.  He  does  not  propose  to  abandon  secular 
education,  or  to  exempt  priests  from  military  service, 
but  he  proclaims  on  other  matters  a  policy  of 
tolerance  and  conciliation.  M.  Constans  is  the 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  situation,  if  we  can  imagine 
the  Conservatives  just  beginning  to  rally  to  the 
cause  of  Birmingham ;  M.  Dupuy  is  a  kind  of 
French  Sir  "W.  Harcourt  of  the  Whig  era  ;  M.  Goblet 
a  very  poor  version  of  Mr.  Morley.  M.  Clemenceau 
— "  the  French  Parnell  " — has  not  yet  spoken. 

M.  Clemenceau,  who  was  declared  to 

o?Pigottlsm  nave  *}een  ru*ne<^  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  of  complicity, 
through  M.  Hertz,  in  the  Panama  scandal,  has 
been  unexpectedly  resuscitated  by  the  inconceiv- 
able folly  of  his  enemies.  M.  Millevoye,  a  kind  of 
French  Maud  Gonne,  without  her  beauty  or  grace, 
and  with  about  as  much  influence  in  international 
politics,  furiously  assailed  M.  Clemenceau  in  the 
Chamber  as  a  traitor  to  France.  In  support  of  his 
accusation  he  had  the  incredible  folly  to  produce  in 
the  tribune  a  forged  document,  which  he  alleged  had 
been  stolen  from  the  British  Embassy,  showing  that 
M.  Clemenceau  had  been  bribed  with  £20,000  to. 
support  British  interests  against  the  Republic. 
The  document  was  so  obvious  a  hoax  that  it  could 
not  have  deceived  even  the  Simple  Simon  of  the  Time » 
who  so  greedily  swallowed  the  forgeries  of  Pigott. 
The  only  result  of  publication  was  the  extinction 
of  M.  Millevoye,  the  prosecution  of  his  forger,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  M.  Clemenceau.  It  is  the  latest 
illustration  of  the  familiar  doctrine  that  you  have 
usually  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  your  enemies 
than  to  your  friends.  Pigott  in  England,  Ahlwardt 
in  Germany,  and  Millevoye  in  France  constitute  a 


remarkable  trio,  whose  fate  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
discourage  for  some  time  to  come  the  employ- 
ment of  bogus  revelations  as  a  weapon  in  political 
warfare. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  June  22nd,  while 
U^8 Victoria. tne  Mediterranean  fleet  was  engaged  in 

evolutions  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Syrian  coast  in  the  Tripoli  roadstead,  the  Camper- 
doom  collided  with  the  flagship  Victoria,  with  such 
force  that  in  ten  minutes  the  Victoria  sank,  carrying 
down  with  her  into  seventy  fathoms  of  water  Admiral 
Tryon  and  400  of  her  crew.  Only  about  200  were 
saved.  This  accident,  which  deprived-  the  nation  of 
one  of  its  strongest  fighting  ships  and  one  of  its  ablest 
admirals,  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  a  slight  delay 
caused  by  the  captain  of  the  Camperdown  not  under- 
standing at  first  the  signal  from  the  flagship.  Seeing 
from  the  movements  of  the  other  ships  what  it  meant, 
the  Camperdown  endeavoured  to  take  her  place  in 
line.  The  distance  was  misjudged,  and  the  turning 
room  was  not  sufficient.  As  both  ships  were  under 
full  steam,  the  impact  of  the  blow  from  the  ram  of 
the  Camperdown  was  so  great  as  to  rip  up  the 
Victoria's  side  so  badly  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  save  the  vessel.  As  the  water  rushed  in  she 
began  to  settle  by  the  head.  A  desperate  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  the  shore.  Only  two  miles  of 
the  seven  were  traversed  by  the  sinking  ship  with 
her  forepart  almost  under  water,  when  she  suddenly 
canted  to  one  side,  and  then  capsized.  For  a  few 
horrible  moments  she  floated  keel  up,  her  gigantic 
screws  revolving  in  the  air.  After,  churning  into 
bloody  foam  the  water  in  which  six  hundred  men 
were  struggling  for  life,  the  great  ironclad  sank  out 
of  sight,  sucking  down  with  her  into  the  depth, 
swarming  with  sharks,  two-thirds  of  her  company. 
As  she  sank  she  burst,  strewing  the  sea  for 
five  miles  with  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

The  Camperdown  was  not  seriously  injured. 
Some  two  hundred  officers  and  men,  more 
or  less  scalded,  were  picked  up  by  the 
boats  of  the  other  ships.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  our  men-of-war,  which  cost  three-quarters 
of  a  million  to  build,  and  which  cannot  be  replaced 
for  at  least  two  years.  The  loss  in  trained  capacity 
and  naval  genius  cannot  be  estimated  in  money. 
The  only  consolation  that  is  left  us  is  that  in 
that  supreme  moment  officers  and  men  did  their 
duty.  Admiral  Tryon  refusing  to  leave  the  deck,  and 
going  down  with  his  ship  into  the  abyss  impressed 
the  imagination  of  our  people  with  a  fresh  and 
inspiring  sense  of  naval  heroism. 


Admiral 
Tryon. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  31.  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Women's 
Liberal  federation ;  I<ady  Aberdeen  ele.'ted 
President.  Di^nssions  on  Woman  Suffrage, 
Labour,  Home  Rule,  etc. 

Annual  Meetiug  of  the  English  Land  Restora- 
tion League. 
June  1.  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Society. 

Heavy  Floods  In  Manlpur  ;  many  lives  lost. 

Inauguration  of  tbe  Scottish  National  Branch 
of  tbe  Royal  British  Nurses'  Association  at 
Edinburgh. 

2.  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society  of  Authors  at  tbe 

Holborn  Restaurant. 
Celebration  at  Rome  of  tbe  Anniversary  of  tbe 
Death  of  Garibaldi. 

3.  Celebration  of  the  Queen's  Birthday.  Trooping 

the  Colour. 

4.  Statue  of  Theophraste   Reuaudot,  the  first 

French  Journalist,  iuaugnrated  at  Paris. 

6.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  at 

Paris. 

Memorial  Stone  of  the  New  Buildings  of  tbe 
Unlteii  Service  Institution  laid  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Sea  Fisheries  Conference  at  Whitehall. 

Public  Libraries  Acts  rejected  by  Marylebone 

for  the  fourth  time. 
Conference  of  tbe  Women's  National  Literal 

Association  opened  at  St.  Martin's  Town 

Hall. 

7.  Monument  to  Professor  Henry  Fawcett  unveiled 

in  Vauxhall  Park. 
Resignation  of  tbe  Argentine  Cabinet. 
First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Militia  Rifle 

Association. 

*.  M.  Brnnetlcre  elected  a  Member  of  tbe  French 
Academy. 

Meeting  at  Farringdon  Hall  to  consider  the  Civil 

Rights  of  Civil  Servants. 
Decision  In  the  Pontefraet  Election  Petition  ;  the 

seat  pronounced  vacant. 
Opening  of  tbe  South  Australian  Parliament  b.- 

tbe  Karl  of  Kintore. 
New  Cabinet  formed  in  the  Argentine  Republi  c. 
Conference  of  the  Women's  National  Liter.. I 

Association  continued  at  the  National  Liberal 

Club. 

9.  Collapse  of  Ford's  Opera  House  at  Washington  ; 

many  lives  lost. 

10.  Opening  of  New  Municipal  Buildings  at  Iii.-h- 

roond  by  the  Duke  of  i  ork. 
Demonstration  In  Hyde  Park  In  Support  of  the 
Local  Veto  Bill. 

13.  Memorial  to  the  late  W.  H.  Smith  unveiled  at 

St,  Martin's  Town  Hall. 
Prorogation  of  tbe  New  South  Wales  Parliament. 

14.  Resignation  of  the  Downer  Ministry  of  South 

Australia. 

Inauguration  of  the  Shelley  Memorial  at  Oxford. 

Cabmen's  Strike  in  Paris. 
16.  New  Ministry  formed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston  la 
South  Australia. 

Sir  C.  B.  H.  Mitchell  appointed  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  tbe  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Sir  W.  F.  Hel) -Hutchinson  appolutei  Governor 
of  Natal. 

16.  Openiag  of  the  Servian  Skupshtina  by  King 

Alexander. 

Explosiou  at  Solsmls ;  11  killed. 

Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Central  National  Society 
for  Women's  Suffrage,  at  St.  James's  Restau- 
rant, 

17.  Opening  of  New  London  County  Asylum  at 

Clavbury,  Essex. 
19.  Reopening  of  the  Bank  of  Victoria,  City  of 
Melbourne  Bank,  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany of  Sydney,  and  the  Australian  Joint 
stock  Bank. 

First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Branch 
of  tbe  Horticultural  College,  Swanley. 

Opening  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Show  at  Chester. 

Conclusion  of  Trial  of  Armenian  Christians ; 
17  condemned  to  death. 

Opening  of  the  Labour  Electoral  Congress  at 
Hull. 

■20.  Severe  Thunderstorm  In  Portugal;  12  pers  -ns 
killed. 


22. 


21.  Unveiling  of  Shelley  Memorial  Tablet  at  Rome. 
Panic  in  a  Church  at  Romano  Borisoglebsk  on 

the  Volga ;  146  persons  killed. 
Deputatlou  from  tbe  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Ttade  Associations  of  Northern  Counties 
to  Lord  Ktinberley,  on  Trade  with  India, 
Burmah,  and  China. 
Opening  of  the  Third  Session  of  tbe  New 

Zealand  Parliament. 
Deputation  of  Volunteer  Officers  to  Lord  Sand- 
hurst,   suggesting    Amendments    to  tbe 
Volunteer  Act  of  1863. 
Deputation  of  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturers 
of  Northern  Counties,  to  )/mi  Kimbeiley,  on 
Railways  in  India. 
Opening  of  tbe  Home  Arts  and  Industries 
Exhibition  at  tbe  Albert  Hall  by  the  Duchess 
of  Teck. 

Suspension  of  Six  Local  Banks  in  California. 
Deputation  of  Workiug  Men  to  the  Loudon 
School    Board,    In    support   of  Religious 
Elu.alion  in  Hooid  S.ho.  K 


Lady  adekdeex. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Fradtllt  and  Young.) 

23.  Collision  off  Tripoli  between  the  VU-loria  and 

the  (hmp-rdnvm  :  loss  of  the  Flagship  >  ictoria 
and  Admiral  Tryon  with  359  officers  and  crew. 

Lord  Hers-hell  appointed  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Universitv  of  I^ondon. 

The  Comedle  Francaise  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Mavor  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Foundation  Stone  of  the  New  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  lllooinsbury,  laid  by  the  Duchess  of 
Teck.  , 

24.  Unveillug  of  tbe  Clnreuce  Memorial  at  St.  John  s 

Gale  by  the  Priuce  of  Wales. 
Opening  "of  the  New  Wing  of  the  Children's 

Hospital,  Bloomsbury,  by  tbe  Prince  of  Wales. 
Banquet  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Tri'ity  House. 
Departure  of  Dr.  Nansen'e  Expedition  to  the 

North  Pole. 

Centenary  of  the  death  of  Gilbert  White  of 
Selborue. 

Issue  of  Parneltltc  Manifesto  to  tbe  Irish  In 
America. 

Foundation  Stone  of  New  Technical  School  at 
Bury,  laid  by  Lord  Stanley, 


25.  Failure  of  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  and  Co.'* 

Bank,  Melbourne. 
Reopening  of  Notional  Bonk  of  Australasia, 
Melbourne. 

Serious  Riots  in  Rangoon ;  20  persons  killed. 

26.  Reslgnatiouof  Cabinet  In  the  At  gentine  Republic. 
Opening  of  an  International  Congress  on  Criminal 

Law  in  Paris. 

27.  Mongolian  Rising  near  Jehol. 

Opening  of  Oxford  University  Extension  Con- 
ference. 

The  Comedle  Francaise  at  Windsor. 

Annual  Conference  of  tbe  British  Temperance 
League  opened  at  York. 

Opening  of  the  New  Building  of  the  Association 
for  tbe  Blind,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  by 
Princess  Christian. 

University  Extension  Conference,  opened  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Re-opening  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia. 

28.  At  Kensington  Gardens  the  (jneen  unveiled  the 

Statue  of  herself  by  the  Princess  Louise. 
Centenary  Celebration  In  Austria  of  the  Birth  of 
Joseph  llessel,  inventor  of  the  Marine  Screw 
Propeller. 

Golden  Welding  Celebration  of  the  Grand  Dnke 
and  Grand  Duchess  of  Meckleuburg-Strelltz. 

VI  toriau  Parliament,  at  Melbourne,  opened  by 
tbe  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 

29.  Consecration  of  England  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 

Mary,  at  the  Brorupton  Oratory. 
Shaftesbury  Memorial  at  Piciauilly  Circus,  un- 
veiled by  tbe  Duke  of  Westminster. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 
June  15.  LinlitbgoW:— 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Peter  McLagin,  a 
by-election  was  held  with  tbe  following 
result : — 

Csptaiu  Thomas  Hope  (C)  ..  ..  3.240 
Mr.  Alexauder  I' re  (L)  3,071 

Conservative  majority  .,  169 
In  1885:                  In  18X6: 

(I.)  .V01  ]  (L)  2,543 

(C)  1,606  I  (C)  1,810 

Lib.  majority  2,195  |    Lib.  majority)  "33 
In  1892: 
(L)     ..       ..  2,870 
(C)     ..       ..  2,709 

Liberal  majority  ..  161 
19.  Swansea  District  :— 

Sir  Ilussey  Vivian  having  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  a  by-electiou  was  held,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  W.  Williams  (I,)  was  returned 
unopposed : — 

In  1885  :  In  1886  : 

Sir  Hussey  Vivian  (L)  I  Sir  Ilussey  Vivian  (L) 
returned  iinoppcsed.       (or  L  1*  ?)  returned 
|  unopposed. 
In  1892 : 
(L)       ..       ..  5,959 
(LU)    ..        ..  933 

Liberal  majority  5,026 
Pontefraet  :  — 

Mr.  Reckltt  having  been  unseated  or.  petition,  a 
by-electiou  was  held,  with  the  following 
result : — 

Mr.  T.  W.  Nnssev  (L)  1,191 

Mr.  Elliott  Lees (C)  1,15» 

32 


In  1885  : 


(O  1,111 

(I.)  1,075 


Liberal  majority 
Iu  18S6 : 


Con.  majority 

(CI 

(10 


36 
Iu  1892 : 


a: 

Con.  majority 

1,132 
1,092 


(O  1.15 
,)  94 


6 

947 


Conservative  majority. .  4U 
At  a  by-election,  Feb.  13,  1893: 
(L)      ..    ..  1.228 
(C)       ..    ..    1,165  i 

Literal  majority       63  ' 
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28.  Owk  Cotmty  (North-East) :— 

Mr.  Michael  Davltt  having  resigned,  a  by-elec- 
tion was  belil,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Abraham  (N)  was  returned  unopposed:— 
In  1885 :  In  1886 : 

Mr.  Leamy(P)  was      Mr.  Leamy   (P)  was 
returned      nnop-  f     returned  unopposed, 
posed.  At  a  by-election,  May  2, 

188T,  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien 
(P)  was  retained  unop- 
posed. 
In  1892: 

Mr.  Win.  O'Brien  (N)  Wis  retorted  unopposed. 
At  a  by-election  held  Feb.  9,  188a,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien  on  bis  election  as 
a  member  tor  Cork  City,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
(N)  was  returned  unopposed. 
Cork  County  (Sooth-East)  :— 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Morrogh,  a  by-election 
was  held,  with  tbe  result  that  Dr.  Andrew 
r'tumnine  (Uealyite)  was  returned  unopposed. 
In  1883':  In  1886  : 

"  CP)  4,620  1  Mr.  Hooper  (P)  returned 
(C)   661  unopposed. 

 |  At  a  by-election,  June 

F.  majority    3,959  I  3,  1889,  Mr.  Morrogh  (N) 
I  was  returned  uuopposed. 
In  1892: 
..  4,110 
«•  692 


Nationalist  majority  3,418 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Jane  2.  Mr.  Stanhope,  at  St.  James's  Restaurant, 
oo  tbe  Registration  Bill. 

3.  Coast  Kalnoky,  at  Vienna,  on  the  State  of 

Europe.:  •**>! 
M.  Constans,  at  Toulouse,  on  his  Political  Pro- 
gramme. 

4.  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  at  Offenburg,  on  the 

German  Army  Bills. 

5.  Count  Kalnoky,  at  Vienna,  on  the  European 

Situation,  a 

6.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Westminster,  on  Rural 

Reforms. 

!.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Acton,  on  the  Home 
Bale  Bill. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Macclesfield,  on 

the  Home  Rule  Bill.' 
Mr.  Labouchere,  at  Northampton,  on  the  House 

of  Lords  and  Obstruction. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  at  Anerley,  on  the  Veto 

BUI. 

s.  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  at  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Engineers,  on  Marine  Engineering. 

15.  Professor  Bryce,  at  Oxford,  on  the  University. 

12.  lord  Salisbury,  at  Blackfrlara  Road,  on  the 

Home  Rule  Bill. 
Lord  Roberts,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  tbe 
Indian  Army. 

13.  Lord  Coleridge,  at  Saltaire,  on  Education. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on 
Hunting  in  Africa, 
It  Sir  Richard  Temple,  at  Richmond,  on  tbe  Welsh 
Suspensory  Bill. 

Mr.  Goschen,  at  tbe  British  Economic  Associa- 
tion, on  Ethics  and  Economics. 

Mr.  Mnndella,  at  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  on 
Education. 

Professor  Michael  Faster,  at  Cambridge,  on 
Weariness. 

16.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  the  City  Liberal  Club,  on 

Parish  Councils. 

17.  Lord  HerscbeU,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on 

Journalism. 

Mr.  Keir-Hardie,  at  the  Democratic  Club,  on 
the  Labour  Party. 

18.  Lord  Roberts,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  on  the  Corps 

of  Commissionaires. 

19.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Hanley,  on  Home  Rnle. 

20.  Mr.  W.  A.  McDonald,  at  Dublin,  ou  the  Home 

Rule  Bill. 

Sir  W.  Wedderburn,  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  Stats 
Regulation  of  Vice  in  India. 

21.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Leicester,  on  Home 

Role. 

Archbishop  Benson,  at  the  National  Society,  on 

Church  Schools. 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  Metal 

Trades  Society. 

22.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  at  St.  George's-ln-the-East, 

on  Labour  Homes. 


23.  Lord  Knutsford,  at  St.  George's  Club,  on  Imperial 

Federation. 

24.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Pontefract,  on  the 

Home  Rule  Bill. 
Lord  Ashbourne,  at  Keswick,  on  the  Home  Rule 
BilL 

26.  Mr.  Plunket,  at  Marylebone,  on  the  Home  Rule 
BUI. 

28.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Birmingham,  on 

the  Home  Rnle  BUL 

29.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  at  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  on 

Lumlniferous  Ether. 
,  Lord  R.  Churchill  at  Birmingham,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Closure  Policy. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

June  1.     Second  Reading  of  the  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Bill. 
Committee    on    tbe    Elementary  Education 


(Religious  Instruction)  Bill. 
>ebate  « 


Debate  on  the  Increase  of  Crime  in  Limerick. 
2,   Passing  of  tbe  Madras  and  Bombay  Armies 
B1U. 

Debate  on  Crime  In  Limerick  resumed  by  Lord 
Zetland,  and  continued  by  Lord  Camperdown, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Waterford,  Lord  Ash- 
bourne, Lord  Ktmberley,  Lord  Inchiquiu, 
and  Lord  Mayo. 

5.  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill  passed. 

Debate  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon's 
Resolution  irespectlng  the  .Appointment  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 

6.  First  Reading  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Seal  Fishery 

(North  Pacific)  Bill. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester's 
Authorised  Companies  (Liquor)  BUI. 

8.  Second  Reading  of  tbe  North  Sea  Fisheries 

BUL 

Discussions  on  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland, 
'  and  on  a  Dock  for  Gibraltar. 

9.  Second  Reading  of  the  Places  of  Worship  (Sites) 

Bill. 

Second  Reading  of  the  Seal  Fishery'  (North 
Pacific)  BUI. 

12.  Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 

(Ireland)  BiU ;  Lord  Rookwood's  Amendment 
carried,  and  the  BIU  passed. 
Committee  on  the  Seal  Fishery  (North  Pacific) 
BUI;  BIU  passed. 

13.  Committee  on  the  Weights  and  Measures  BUI ; 

Bill  passed. 

Committee  on  the  Seal  Fishery  (North  Pacific) 
BUI ;  BIU  passe  1. 

15,  North  Sea  Fisheries  BIU  read  a  Third  time  and 

paused. 

16.  Committee  on  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  BIU ; 

Bill  passed. 

Discussion  on  the  Railway  Servants  (Hours  of 
Labour)  Bill. 

19.  Discussion  on  Ix>rd  Winchilsea's  Resolution  In 

favour  of  the  Establishment  of  State  Granaries ; 
Motion  withdrawn. 

20.  Committee  on  the  Places  of  Worship  (Sites) 

BUI ;  BUI  passed. 

22.  Third  Reading  of  the  Railway  Servants  (Hours 

of  Labour)  Bill,  tbe  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Bill, 
and  Weights  and  Measures  Bill  s  Bills  passed. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Inven- 
tion (No.  2)  BUI,  of  the  Statutory  Rules  Pro- 
cedure BUI,  and  of  the  Prison  (Officers' 
Superannuation)  (No.-2)  BUI. 

23.  Lord  KImberley's  Resolution  on  the  London 

School  Board  and  the  Laud  Clauses  Acts 
agreed  to. 

26.  Statement  by  Lord  Ktmberley  on  the  Indian 

Currency  Question. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Judicature  BiU. 
Land  Tax  Commissioners'  Names  Bill  read  a 

third  time  and  passed. 

27.  Public  Works  Loans  BUI  read  a  third  time  and 


29.  Second  reading  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
(1876)  Amendment  Bill. 
Consideration  of  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 

(Ireland)  BiU. 
Lord   Dun  raven's  Review  of  Newfoundland 
Fisheries. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
May  31.  Committee  on  the  Home  Rule  BUI  con- 
tinued ;  Amendments  to  Clause  3  proposed  by 
Lord  Wolmer,  General  Goldsworthy,  Sir1  A. 
Hcoble,  and  Mr,  Parker  Smith  negatived. 
Second  Reading  of  the  ConacJidated  Fund  (No.  21 
BIU.  v  ' 

Withdrawal  of  tbe  Civil  Services  (East  India) 
BUI.  .  ' 

Jnue  1.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rule 
BiU  continued;  Amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Bartley  negatived,  and  Amendments  movel 
by  Mr.  Parker  Smith  carried  j  Discussion  on 
Mr.  Burns's  Amendment. 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill  passed  through 
Committee. 

Second  Reading  of  the  Statute  Law  Revision 
(So.  1)  BUI. 

2.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
continued ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr.  Burns, 
Colonel  Lock  wood,  and  Mr.  Brodrick  nega- 
tived. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Statute  Law  Revision 

(No.  1)  BUI. 
3Ir.  Paul's  Resolution  relating  to  Civil  Service 
i  Examinations  In  India  and  England  carried 

by  84  to  76. 

6.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI 
continued;  Amendments  [moved  by  Admiral 
Field,  Mr.  Hobhonse,  Mr.  TomUnson,  and  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  negatived. 

6.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rnle  BUI 

continue! ;  Amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
Butcher,  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  Mr.  Barton,  and  Mr.  Carson  nega- 
tived. 

7.  Committee  'on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rnle  BUI 

continued ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr. 
Brodrick,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Court- 
ney negatived ;  and  Amendments  moved  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Sexton  carried. 
i.8.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rule  BIU 
continued ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr. 
Bartley  and  Sir  T.  Lea  negatived  ;  and  Amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Bousfield  agreed  to. 
9.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI 
continued;  Amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Whlteley  negative!. 

Second  Reading  of  the  Elementary  (Blind  and 
Deaf  Children)  Education  BiU. 

Discussion  on  the  Working  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  1883. 

12.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  the  Home  Rule 

BUI ;  Amendments  movel  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr.  Parker  Smith,  Sir  F.  PoweU, 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster 
negatived;  Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Bartley 
carried. 

13.  Committee  on  Clause  3  of  tbe  Home  Rule  Bill 

continued ;  Amendment  moved  by  Lord  Wol- 
mer negatived ;  and  Amendments  moved  by 
Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  carried. 
Clause  3  was  agreed  to. 
Committee  on  Clause  4  of  tbe  Home  Rule  BUI ; 
Amendments  moved  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster, 
Mr.  Bartley,  Str  H.  James,  Mr.  Boscawen, 
and  Mr.  Rentoul  negatived;  and  Mr.  J.  Mor- 
ley 's  Amendment  agreed  to. 

14.  Committee  on  Clause  4  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI 

continued  ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr.  V. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Darling 
negatived. 

15.  Committee  on  Clause  4  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 

continued ;  Amendments  moved  by  Sir  T.  Lea, 
Mr.  Bartley,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  Mr.  Wyud- 
ham  negatived. 

16.  Committee  on  Clause  4  of  tbe  Home  Rnle  Bill 

continued ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr. 
Sexton,  Major  Darwin,  and  Mr.  H.  Plnnkett 
negatived ;  Amendment  moved  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  carried. 
Resolution  hi  favour  of  International  Arbitration, 
moved  by  Mr.  Cremer  and  modified  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  agreed  to. 

19.  Committee  on  Clause  4  of  tbe  Home  Rule  Bill 

continued  ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bolton,  Mr.  H.  Hobhonse,  Mr.  Carson,  and 
Mr.  Rentoul  negatived. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Seal  Fishery  (North 
:  Cacific)  BUI. 

20.  Committee  on  Clause  4  of  the  Home  Rule'.BUl 

coutinued ;  Amendments  .moved  by  Lord 
:  Wolmer  and  Mr.  Brodrick  negatived. 
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21.  Committee  on  Clause  4  of  the  Home  Rale  BUI 

continued ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr. 
l'arker  Smith,  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Uentoul 
negatived. 

22.  Statement  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Home  Rule 

Finance. 

Committee  on  Clause  4  of  the  Home  Rule  Rill 
continued  ;  Amendments  moved  by  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  Plunket,  and  Mr.  Cochrane  negatived. 

23.  Committee  on  Clause  4  of  the  Home  Rule  Rill 

continued  -,  Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  l'arker 
'  Smith  negatived ;  Clause  4  agreed  to. 
Seal  Fishery  (North  Pacific)  Bill  passed  through 

Committee. 

Dr.  Clark's  Motion  for  Home  Rule  for  Scotland 
negftived  by  168  to  130. 

26.  Discussion  of  the  London  Improvements  Bill. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Giadstoue  ou  the  Indian 

Currency  Question. 
Committee  of  Supply ;  Discussion  of  the  Naval 
Estimates. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Seal  Fishery  (North 

Pacific)  Bill. 
Second  Reading  of  tbe  Housing  of  the  Working 

Classes  Act  (1890)  Amendment  Bill. 

27.  Committee  of  Supply:  Consideration  of  Army 

Estimates. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Improvement  of  Laud 
(Scotland)  Bill. 


28.  Committee  on  the  Home  Rule  BUI  resumed,  and 

Discussion  on  Clause  6  continued ;  Mr.  Fisher's 
Amendment  agreed  to  and  two  Amendments 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hanbury  negatived. 

29.  Debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  apply 

closure  to  the  Home  Rule  BUI  on  certain 
dates.   Motion  negatived  by  308  to  279. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  and  Baron  F.  J.  de 
KothschUd's  Amendments  negatived. 


OBITUARY. 

J une  2.  Francis  Seaman  Dy  moke.  Queen's  Champion, 
65.  , 
6.  Bishop  Charles  Joseph  von  Hefele. 
".  Edwin  Booth,  actor,  60. 
8.  Lieut. -fieu.  Sir  John  Hudson,  60. 
12.  Duke  Max  Emmanuel  of  Bavaria.  44. 
Bishop  Reynolds,  of  Adelaide,  69. 

15.  Canon  Ellertou,  66. 

16.  Lleut.-Gen.  W.  R.  Gordon,  65. 

17.  Rev.  Thomas  Moaeley,  87. 

19.  Major-Gen.  Mounsey-Grant. 

20.  Herr  Wllhelm  Scholz,  artist,  68. 
General  Henry  Pritcbard,  83. 

21.  Professor  Silvio  Spaventa,  70. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford,  of  California,  69. 


22.  Sir  William  Macldnnon,  Founder  of  the  British 

East  Africa  Company,  70. 
Jebanglrshaw  Erakshaw  Kohiyar,  of  Bombjy ,  43 

23.  Sir  William  Fox,  81. 

Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  journalist,  64. 

24.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstoue,  76. 

25.  Lord  Calthorpe,  67. 

28.  General  Sir  Lothian  Nicholson,  66. 
Edmund  Sturge.  Quaker  Philanthropist,  84. 

29.  Rev.  Charles  M'Dowall,  D.  D.,  5j. 

Tbe  deaths  are  also  announced  of  Sir  William  Bow- 
yer,  82 ;  Chung  How,  of  Pekiu ;  Copt.  Jules 
Sonfflot,  99  -,  Herr  Hans  Peter  Hoist,  Danish  poet, 
82;  Prof.  ChailesRndey;  Major  W.  T.  Johnson: 
Georg'  Potter,  Trade  Unionist;  W.  Re  id,  natu- 
ralist, 79  ;  Quentln  Mackinnon,  New  Zealand  ex- 
plorer; M.  Lacreasonnlcre,  French  actor,  J3; 
Priuce  Alexander  Lubowinsld ;  Gen.  Sir  Fred. 
E.  Chapman,  76 ;  James  Claudius  ErskJne,  71 ; 
James  sharpies,  tbe  artist-blacksmith  ;  Col.  John 
P.  Stuart,  85  ;  Jean  Vital  lammes,  mu.-i.iaji,  70 ; 
M.  Grot,  Russian  author,  80 ;  Major  W.  T  John- 
son ;  Rev.  Temple  Hlllyard ;  Col.  G.  B.  Mesw- 
daglia-Bey  ;  M.  Emlle  Vldal,  68  ;  Mr.  John  Butler, 
journalist,  75  ;  Gen.  Sir  W.  Payn,  70  ;  John  Evans 
Jones,  of  Carnarvon ;  Gen.  Sir  Edwin  Beaumont 
Johnson,  68 ;  Gen.  Jose  Olivetra,  President  of  tbe 
Brazilian  Commission  at  the  World's  Fair;  Prof. 
J.  Frohschammer,  72 ;  Thomas  Brett,  lawyer,  62. 
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©NE-FOURTH  of  the  world,  being  land,  is  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  States  more  or  less 
insignificant,  among  which  some  half-a-dozen  great 
Powers  stand  conspicuous.  The  remaining  three-fourths 
of  the  world,  being  the  salt  sea,  is  divided  into  several 
huge  satrapies, 
oTer  each  of  which 
reigns  with 
supreme,  although  . 
not  exclusive,  sove- 
reignty the  British 
admiral  who  is,  for 
the  time  being, 
Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Naval 
Station.  Of  these 
great  watery  domi- 
nions the  most  im- 
portant, although 
almost  the  smallest, 
is  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  among 
the  great  poten- 
tates of  the  world 
the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  tin. 
Mediterranean  sta- 
tion ranks  among 
the  first.  This  may  ■'' 
sound  hyperbolical  * 
to  those  who  have  V 
never  been  at  6ea. 
Possibly  enough  ,' 
many  of  our  ; 
readers  may  be  i 
wmewhat  incredu-  . 
bus  as  they  hear, 
r*rhaps  for  the 
first  time,  of  autho- 
rities whose  exist- 
site  is  not  hinted 
it  even  in  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster's 
patriotic  "  Citizen 
Header ;"  but  that 
b  bee  ause  they  have 
lived  like  earth- 
worms in  their 
holes  in  the  ground, 
and  have  never 
in  all  their  lives 
once  realised  that  the  familiar  song  of  "  Rule  Britannia," 
however  bombastic  it  may  sound  on  land,  is  sober 
wriom  fact  the  moment  you  ombark  upon  the  sea. 

It  is  not  until  you  aro  out  of  sight  of  land  that  some 
faint,  far-away  conception  of  the  might  and  majesty,  the 
pow^r  and  the  glory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  begins 
to  dawn  upon  the  mind.  But  as  day  follows  day,  and 
everywhere  across  the  billowy  expanse,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  you  are 
alone  between  the  two  infinitudes,  the  firmament  al»ove 
and  the  abyss  of  waters  below,  you  begin  to  understand. 
And  as  you  cross  the  track  of  the  innumerable  argosies 
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which  are  ceaselessly  engaged  in  bearing  the  garnered 
wealth  of  the  harvests  of  the  world  to  the  Thames  and 
the  Mersey,  the  Humber  and  the  Clyde,  when  almost 
every  ship  you  pass  flies  the  English  flag  or  is  bound  to 
British  ports,  the  sense  of  themagnificence  of  our  ocean 

heritage  impercep- 
tibly deepens.  And 
when,  after  a  tour 
round  the  world, 
you  find  you  visit 
no  port  that  is 
not  crowded  with 
British  shipping, 
that  every  mile  of 
the  endless  circle 
you  never  passed 
out  of  the  range  of 
the  authority  of 
some  British  nd- 
miral,  wielding  an 
actual  ever-present 
force,  stronger  than 
that  of  any  rival 
Power,  and  irresist- 
ible by  reason  of 
the  limitless  re- 
sources of  the  Em- 
pire at  his  back, 
the  great  truth 
dawns  upon  your 
mind, and  you  begin 
to  realise,  more  or 
less  dimly,  the  real- 
ity of  our  over- 
lordship  of  the  sea. 

Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria 
reigns  on  the 
Thames ;  but  her 
sea  kings  both 
reign  and  rule  'on 
every  ocean  between 
the  poles.  Sea  king 
is  no  mere  phrase 
as  applied  to  the 
Admiral  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  a 
tritish  naval  statioi  t 
His  fleet  is  an  array 
of  floating  fort- 
resses, detached  Sir 
a  time  from  their  native  land,  and  he  himself  is  the  living 
personification,  the  incarnate  embodiment  of  the  Empire. 
On  all  the  world's  broad  surface  no  living  man  wields 
more  absolute  authority  than  the  admiral  on  the  quarter- 
deck, nor  have  Tzar  and  Kaiser,  in  all  their  hosts,  more 
obedient  subjects  than  he.  He  is  monarch  and  diplomatist 
and  warrior  and  judge  all  in  one.  He  is  the  warden 
of  the  watery  inarches,  the  naval  overlord  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  he  who  sustains  the  fabric  of  our 
Colonial  possessions;  without  him  and  his  warships  our 
world-circling  fortresses  would  l>e  as  worthless  as  the 
Pyramids ;  it  is  his  patrois  which  make  the  traffic  on 
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the  trade  routes  from  continent  to  continent  as  safe  from 
luolestation  as  the  tramways  in  Hackney  and  Islington. 
And  this  puissant  sovereignty,  built  up  by  the  valour  and 
the  labour  and  the  lives  of  successive  generations  of 
British  seamen,  is  maintained  to  this  day  by  the  same 
uieans,  and  exercised  as  of  old  in  the  ever  present 
menace  of  Death.  Our  fathers  wrested  the  trident  from 
the  hands  of  the  Sea-god  because  they  did  not  fear  to 
■die,  and  we  wield  it  to-day  as  of  yore  on  the  same 
terms,  in  defiance  of  the  anger  of  the  storm,  of  in- 
calculable mischances  of  accidents,  and  of  the  carnage 
of  tattle. 

But  the  enemy,  though  vanquished,  is  no  submissive 
vassal  bending  low  before  the  prows  of  the  conquering 
ships.  Ever  and  anon  he  seizes  or  makes  opportunity  to 
wreak  a  shrewd  revenue  upon  the  dominant  Viking. 
Sometimes  a  great  storm  arises,  and  the  abyss  swallows 
■ship  and  captain  and  crew,  who  go  down  a  living 
sacrifice  into  the  depths.  But  oftoner,  when  the  wave  > 
are  still  and  danger  seems  afar,  destruction  swoops  down 
upon  the  victor,  and  a  collision  or  an  accident  sinks  the 
flagship  of  the  admiral  like  a  broken  potsherd  to  the 
bottom.  Such  things  are  the  incidents,  always  recurring, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  It  is  upon  such  con- 
ditions  of  tenure  that  the  sea  tolerates  our  dominion.  So 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  it  will  be  in  the  future,  and  so, 
as  the  fate  of  the  Victoria  and  its  admiral  and  crew  re- 
minds us,  it  is  to-day.  But  Britannia,  while  sorrowing 
for  her  sons  who  went  out  but  return  no  more  for  ever, 
sheds  no  unworthy  tears  and  makes  no  fretful  moan.  She 
only  asks  if  they  bore  themselves  worthily  at  the  supreme 
moment,  and,  when  satisfied  on  that  point,  replaces  with 
pride  the  missing  ship,  and  sends  forth  without  a  phrase, 
save  of  gratitude  and  exultation,  another  crew  not  less 
brave  and  disciplined  to  keep  flying  at  the  peak  the 
"  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the 
breeze."  Our  sailors  have  looked  too  long  in  the  face  of 
death  in  all  its  shapes  for  even  the  loss  of  the  Victoria 
and  her  gallant  crew  to  occasion  a  momentary  dismay. 
Yet  the  catastrophe  which  cost  us  one  of  our  ablest  cap- 
tains and  one  of  our  most  powerful  fighting  ships  was  tragic 
enough  to  make  the  sound  of  mourning  audible  throughout 
the  land.  When  Admiral  Tryon  went  down  with  his  ship, 
a  great  man  and  a  ruler  in  our  naval  Israel  perished 
in  his  prime.  Nor  can  the  mere  loss  of  life  be 
regarded  as^  inconsiderable.  More  lives,  were  lost 
when  the  Victoria  was  rammed  by  the  Camperdoivn 
-than  the  Victory  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.  And,  besides  the  Admiral  and 
liis  crew,  there  is  the  ship.  It  is  the  fa«hion  among 
some  writers  to  decry  the  modern  ironclad,  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  clumsy  ugly  box  of  machinery 
jind  boileys,  a  thing  from  which  all  sentiment  and 
romance  had  departed.  A  man  can  love  the  trim 
Oalatea  or  the  saucy  Arethusa.  The  sailing  ship,  with 
lier  great  expanse  of  canvas,  her  graceful  lines,  has  an 
individuality  of  her  own;  she  walks  the  waters  as  a 
thing  of  life,  and  her  crew,  from  the  captain  down 
to  the.  powder-monkey,  may  well  feel  towards  her  as 
a  lover  towards  his  mistress.  But  an  ironclad  — 
pshaw!  one  might  as  well  wax  romantic  over  the 
rule-of-three  or  vulgar  fractions.  So  sneer  the  land- 
Inblwrs  who  have  never  seen  an  ironclad  except  from  the 
shore.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  great  marine  monsters 
do  succeed  in  inspiring  the  same  kind  of  sentiment  in  the 
men  who  sail  them  and  who  fight  them  as  did  the 
old  wooden  battle-ships.  The  Victoria,  like  all  her 
consorts,  perhaps  even  mo»e  than  most,  had  a  character 
ail  her  own.    From  the  time  she  was  launched  at 


Elswick  down  to  the  day  when  she  capsized  off  the 
Syrian  coast,  she  has  been  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  remarkable  characters  among  the  fighting  fleet 
of  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the  ill-luck  that  seafaring 
men  believe  clings  to  any  vessel  that  has  been  twice 
named — she  was  first  christened  the  Renown,  Victoria 
being  an  afterthought — theTyne-built  ironclad  was  always 
popular  in  the  navy.  Her  commander  loved  her.  Her 
crew  were  proud  of  her.  She  was  one  of  the  crack  ships 
of  the  service,  and  when  the  news  came  of  her  untimely 
destruction,  there  were  not  a  few  who  felt  a  more  poig- 
nant sense  of  personal  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  the 
6hip  than  even  in  the  fate  of  her  admiral  and  crew. 
Even  among  landsmen  the  Victoria  was  a  familiar 
friend.  Every  one  who  visited  the  Naval  Exhibition 
wondered  at  her  gigantic  turret  with  its  tremendous  gun, 
and  Bhuddered  at  the  graphic  representation  of  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  110  tonner  which  was  painted 
on  the  adjoining  wall.  The  silver  model  of  the  vessel 
that  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  wonderfully 
executed  wooden  model  shown  by  Lord  Armstrong  were 
among  the  special  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  Hence 
the  shock  occasioned  by  her  destruction  was  greater 
than  would  have  resulted  from  the  sinking  of  any  two  of 
her  consorts. 

Notwithstanding  all  this — notwithstanding  the  sense 
of  loss  and  the  consciousness  of  the  sudden  impairing  of 
our  fighting  strength  on  our  most  exposed  station,  the 
sinking  of  the  Victoria  is  already  coming  to  be  regarded 
with  a  feeling  rather  of  pride  than  of  chagrin,  of  gratitude 
and  exultation  than  of  melancholy.  It  was  a  misfortune, 
no  doubt,  but  it  was  one  of  those  disasters  which  ennoble 
more  than  they  injure.  So  far  as  con  be  seen  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  irreparable  mistake, 
nothing  went  wrong — nothing  was  done  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  done ;  everything  was  tested  under  the 
breaking  strain  of  imminent  death,  and  everything  and 
every  one  was  found  to  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing.  Even  in  the  suddenness  and  completeness 
of  the  catastrophe  we  have  a  certain  consolation.  We 
have  at  least  demonstrated  now  beyond  all  gainsaying 
how  irresistible  a  weapon  is  the  ram  of  the  Camj/erdown. 
Of  all  the  ironclads  afloat  there  was  none  stronger, 
although  there  were  one  or  two  larger  than  the  Victoria. 
But  at  the  first  blow  from  the  ram  of  her  consort,  a  blow 
dealt  by  mischance,  and  without  the  calculated  force  and 
fury  of  war,  the  Victoria  was  crushed  into  irremediable 
ruin.  No  one  after  this  can  question  the  effective  fighting 
value  of  the  ram.  Now  Great  Britain  has  many  rams 
at  her  disposal,  many  more  rams  than  we  had  Victorias, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Victoria  has  heightened  the  face 
value  of  all  the  rams  that  to-day  are  flying  the  white 
ensign. 

At  first,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  disposition  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  the  evidence  thus  afforoSa  as  to 
the  fragility  of  the  modern  ironclad.  But,  on  second 
thoughts,  this  was  seen  to  be  unjust.  There  is  nothing 
exceptional  or  unusual  about  the  capsizing  of  an  ironclad. 
British  men-of-war  of  the  most  ancient  heart-of-oak 
pattern  keeled  over  as  suddenly  as  the  Victoria  with  even 
less  excuse.  Mr.  Froude,  in  Longman's  Magazine,  reminds 
us  this  very  month  how  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  naval  wars,  when  the  British  fleet  were  repelling  a 
French  attack,  insolently  delivered  at  the  very  gates  of 
Portsmouth,  one  of  our  first  fighting  ships  heeled  over 
and  sank,  drowning  all  her  crew.  The  loss  of  tho 
Mary  Rose  under  the  eyes  of  Henry  the  Eighth  at 
Spithead,  while  the  enemy  was  actually  engaged  in  au 
attempt  to  destroy  our  navy  and  land  on  our  shores, 
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was  a  far  greater  disaster  than  the  loss  of  tho  Victoria. 
The  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Mary  Rose  told  by 
Sir  Peter  Carewe,  who  witnessed  it,  may  be  recalled 
opportunely  just  now  to  remind  us  that  as  there 
were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  so  England  had 
first-class  fighting  ships  that  could  turn  bottom  up 
before  the  Victoria,  and  even  before  the  Royal  George : — 

Tho  Kynge  hearing  that  the  French  galleys  rowed  npe  and 
doune  in  the  very  haven  of  Portsmouth  frcttod,  and  his  teethe 
stoode  one  and  edge  to  see  the  braverye  of  his  enemyes  to  come 
so  neere  his  noose  and  bo  not  able  to  eucountre  with  thyme.  .  . 
It  was  the  Kynge's  pleasure  to  appoint  Sir  George  Carewe  to 
be  Vice  Admyrall  and  hade  appoynted  unto  hyme  a  shippc 
named  the  Marye  Rote,  which  was  as  fyne  a  shippe,  as  strongo 
and  as  well-appoynted,  as  none  better  on  the  realme.  .  .  Trie 
Kynge  then  toke  his  boats  and  rowed  to  the  landc.  .  .  The 
sayles  were  no  sooner  hoysted  but  that  the  Marye  Bote  boganne 
to  heele,  that  is  to  leane.  on  the  ono  side.  Sir  George 
Carewe  being  then  in  his  own  shippo  and  seeinge  the  same 
called  for  the  master  of  his  shippe,  and  told  him  thereof  and 
asked  hyme  what  it  nientc  ?  Who  answered  that  yf  she  did 
heele  sho  was  lycke  to  be  cast  awaye.  Then  tho  sayd  Sir 
Gawen  passenge  by  the  Marye  Bote  called  one  to  Sir  Georgo 
Carewe  asking  hym  how  he  did  ?  Who  answered  that  he  had 
a  sort  of  naves  whom  he  could  not  rule.  And  it  was  not  longe 
after  but  that  the  sayde  Maryt  Bote,  thus  heeling  more  and 
more,  was  drowned  with  700  men. 

Mr.  Froude  says  that "  the  ports  of  the  ship  were  open 
for  action,  her  guns  were  run  out,  but,  misled  by  the 
calm  that  prevailed,  the  crew  had  insufficiently  secured 
them ;  the  wind  came  up  with  a  sudden  sweep,  and  as  the 
Mary  Hose  was  slightly  heeled  on  one  side,  her  hindmost 
tier  of  guns  broke  loose,  rolled  across  the  deck,  and  with 
their  weight  and  momentum  it  depressed  the  leeward  side 
so  that  the  water  rushed  in  at  the  open  ports,  filled  the  ship, 
and  sunk  her  with  nearly  every  soul  on  board."  In  the 
very  place  where  the  Mary  Rose  capsized  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Royal  Qeorge  heeled  over  in  the  eighteenth. 
Both  these  vessels,  like  the  Victoria,  were  ranked  among  the 
bast  of  their  time.  Of  the  Mary  Rose,  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
who  commanded  her  in  1513,  told  King  Hal  she  was 
"  the  noblest  shipp  at  this  time  that,  I  trow,  be  in  Christen- 
dom, the  flower  of  all  shippes  that  ever  sayled."  But 
this  peerless  vessel  turned  turtle  and  carried  down  to  the 
bottom  twice  as  many  as  those  who  went  down  in  the 
Victoria. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Captain,  there  hod  been  no  great  loss  of  human  life  in 
connection  with  any  of  our  ironclads  until  the  ramming 
of  the  Victoria. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  Victoria 
went  down  rapidly  before  the  stroke  of  the  Camper- 
dowtCt  ram,  she  had  proved  her  exceeding  toughness  and 
stability  only  the  previous  year,  when,  after  grounding  on 
a  rock  off  the  coast  of  Greece,  she  was  got  off  without 
serious  injury.  If  she  was  not  like  the  Mary  Rose,  "  the 
flower  of  all  shippes  that  ever  sayled,"  she  was,  all 
things  considered,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  modern  warship  that  ever  carried  an  ad- 
miral's flag.  Landsmen  can  only  give  with  more  or 
less  precision  the  facts  about  her  dimensions  and  her 
armament,  but  those  who  knew  her  and  had  many  a 
time  soiled  in  her — faced  the  storm  in  her,  and  hoped 
for  nothing  better  than  to  have  au  opportunity 
of  showing  her  prowess  in  the  van  of  battle — mourn  for 
her  with  a  personal  sorrow  as  if  some  dear  friend  or 
mistress  had  disappeared  from  the  world.  Her  great 
guns  will  no  moro  awake  the  echoes  of  fortress  wall  or  sea- 
girt cliff  with  their  thunder.  In  vain  was  she  sheathed 
in  massive  armour  seventeen  inches  in  thickness  and 


filled  with  watertight  compartments  like  a  honeycomb. 
She  has'  perished  without  ever  having  tasted  the  fierce  joy 
of  battle,  or  of  having  given  or  received  either  shot 
or  shell.  And  yet,  perhaps,  who  knows  but  that  even  in 
her  last  death-plungo  she  may  have  doue  more  for 
England  and  England's  fleet  than  if,  like  the  Victory,  she 
had  sailed  the  seas  for  forty  years  and  carried  Nelson's 
pennant  at  Trafalgar. 

For  the  name  of  the  Victoria  will  ever  bo  associated 
with  a  story  that  the  nation  will  cherish  as  one  of  those 
precious  records  by  which  Empires  live.  It  was  all 
over  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  th.it  fifteen  minutes  will  live 
in  history  as  lives  the  Balaclava  charge,  which  did  not 
last  much  longer.  Tho  testing  times  of  life  seldom  last 
long.  The  first  dip  of  the  litmus  paper  in  the  solution 
proves  the  existence  of  acid,  and  the  first  moment  of  a 
supreme  crisis  suffices  for  a  test.  And  as  it  has  been 
said  that  it  was  almost  worth  tho  enormous  expenditure 
of  the  Crimean  War  to  have  the  object  lesson  which  was 
afforded  by  the  charge  of  the  Six  Hundred— of  the  abso- 
lute readiness  of  the  British  soldier  to  ride  "  into  the  jaws 
of  death,  into  the  mouth  of  hell " — so  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  almost  worth  while  to  lose  the  Victoria  in  order  to 
have  so  superb  an  illustration  of  the  mettle  of  our  men. 
Death,  in  the  old  phrase,  is  the  gate  of  life,  but  Death  is 
more  than  that:  Death  is  the  sovereign  alchemist  who . 
assays  the  value  of  the  coin  struck  in  the  mint  of  life. 
Death  is  the  supreme  test.  Invincible  in  life,  are  our  blue- 
jackets invincible  also  in  death?  Their  drill  goes  like 
clockwork  by  day  and  by  night;  their  discipline  is 
perfect  by  sea  and  by  land.  But  how  will  it  be  when 
each  individual,  nay,  when  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany with  all  its  component  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings, is  suddenly  slung  over  an  abyss  yawning 
eighty  fathoms  deep  below,  with  not  one  chance  in 
three  that  any  will  escape  alive  ?  The  Victoria  supplied 
an  answer.  Not  for  a  single  moment  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  even  a  faltering  word  or  a  flurried 
deed. 

Not  even  when  the  great  ship  reeled  and  quivered 
like  a  wounded  thing  beneath  the  crashing  blow  of 
10,000  tons  of  metal  hurled  against  it  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  did  any  of  the  crew  or  the  officers 
lose  their  self-possession.  Everything  which  had  been 
laid  down  and  provided  for  such  an  emergency  was 
remembered  and  acted  upon.  Whether  in  trying  to  get 
out  the  collision  mate,  or  in  the  last  desperate  plunge 
shoreward,  in  which  the  half-sinking  ship,  with  her 
forepart  all  under  water,  steamed  towards  the  land — 
everything  seems  to  have  been  done  with  the  regularity 
and  steadiness  and  cool  courage  that  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  British  navy.  And  in  the 
last  dread  moment  when  the  order  was  given  "  Each  for 
himself,''  which  dissolved  the  organic  whole  of  the  dis- 
ciplined ship's  company  into  a  mass  of  individuals  each 
set  free  to  seek  his  own  safety  in  his  own  way,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  unworthy  the  name  and  the 
fame  of  the  British  sailor.  Tho  papers,  indeed,  are  full 
of  stories  of  the  self-forgetting  devotion  of  these  blue- 
jackets to  each  other. 

All  seem  to  have  been  alike,  from  the  admiral  who 
sank  with  his  ship  to  the  chaplain  who  perished  in 
saving  others.  The  midshipman  who  refused  to  leave 
the  admiral  and  went  down  by  his  side.  The  brave 
fellow  who  freed  the  diver  from  his  lead-laden  sinkers, 
and  lost  his  own  life  while  so  doing  although  he  saved 
tho  diver's — and  all  the  other  incidents  of  heroic  self- 
lessness and  a  comradeship  that  is  stronger  than  death 
—these  things  are  a  priceless  addition  to  the  heritage 
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of  our  land.  These  men  have  not  died  for  naught 
or  in  vain.  They  have  died  that  we  might  live,  as 
much  as  if  they  had  fallen  beneath  the  canopy  of  the 
battle  smoke,  amid  the  roar  of  the  broadside.  There,  off 
the  Tripoli  roadstead,  as  much  as  at  Trafalgar,  did 
England  help  us;  how  can  we  help  England  say?  Such 
things  are  to  nations  as  the  bread  of  life.  They 
remind  us  of  the  saving  virtue  of  obedience  and  of 
discipline,  and  they  inspire  the  breast  of  the  people 
with  an  ideal  of  duty  and  of  self-sacrifice  which 
ennobles  and  glorifies  the  every -day  life  of  the 
ordinary  man.  For  they  were  not  picked  souls,  the 
three  hundred  that  perished  off  Tripoli,  as  were  the 
three  hundred  of  Thermopylse.  They  were  taken  at 
random  out  of  the  rank  and  file  and  put  into  the 
crucible.  By  such  experimental  tests  in  the  laboratory 
of  life  history  is  able  to  form  its  estimate  of  a  race.  So 
long  as  the  chance  samples  of  our  common  folk  can  die 
as  did  the  men  of  the  Victoria,  there  is  not  much  fear 
bnt  that  the  empire  will  live. 

Ordinary  English  folk  they  were  in  the  engine-room  and 
in  the  stoke-hole  as  well  as  upon  the  quarter-deck.  For 
the  admiral,  whose  name  is  on  every  lip,  was  a  fair  type 
of  the  naval  officer  who  comes  of  a  good  old  English 
stock,  passes  through  the  usual  training  of  our  servico 
and  arrives  in  due  time  at  the  summit  of  his  profession. 
Sir  George  Tryon  was  intensely  human.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  was  strong  in  him,  and  from  his 
youth  he  had  ever  a  keen  eye  for  every  step  that 
led  aloft.  He  pushed  his  way  from  the  midshipman's 
hammock  to  the  admiral's  cabin,  nor  did  he  ever  forget 
himself  along  every  step  of  that  long  road  which  led  him 
from  the  trenches  of  Sebastopol  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet.  The  story  of  his  career  is  a  fair 
sample  of  that  of  the  successful  naval  officer.  Born  sixty- 
one  years  ago,  Admiral  Tryon  kept  unimpaired  to  his 
death  that  wonderful  stock  of  native  energy  and  supreme 
personal  vitality  which  constitute  the  most  obvious  secret 
of  his  success  in  life.  The  second  son  of  a  Northampton 
country  gentleman,  he  was  born  into  an  old  Tory  atmo- 
sphere which  agreed  with  him.  His  father  was  Chairman 
of  the  Conservative  Association  of  North  Northampton, 
and  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  son's  varied  career  was  a 
candidature  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  Spalding 
in  1887,  which  issued  disastrously  for  his  party.  The 
father  Tryon  was  all  of  the  olden  school ;  a  man  to  whom 
poaching  was  as  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who 
stood  up  for  the  Church  and  the  Crown ;  a  law  and  order 
man,  with  but  scant  sympathies  with  modern  tendencies ; 
a  man,  in  short,  who  ruled  in  the  squirearchy  as  his 
son  and  his  brother,  Admiral  Eobert  Tryon — for  Sir 
George  is  not  the  only  admiral  in  the  family — ruled  on 
the  quarter-deck. 

To  some  extent  the  father's  influence  was  modified  by 
the  more  refined  and  cultured  spirit  of  his  mother, 
from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  many  of  his 
best  qualities.  George  was  a  younger  son,  and  as  it 
was  necessary  he  should  do  something  for  himself,  he 
followed  his  uncle's  example  and  entered  the  navy. 
He  became  a  middy  when  sixteen,  and  six  years  later, 
when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  he  found  himself  as 
mate  in  the  Naval  Brigade  before  Sebastopol.  In  the 
trenches  he  received  his  first  and  only  wound,  for  the 
Crimean  campaign  was  his  sole  experience  of  actual 
When  Sebastopol  was  taken,  Tryon  was  lieutenant 
with  a  couple  of  medals  and  the  clasps  of  Inkermann  and 
Sebastopol.  For  the  next  twelve  years  he  fought  his 
w*y  steadily  upward,  serving  a  turn  on  the  Royal  yacht, 
and  afterwards  gaining  his  first  experience  of  an  iron- 


clad as  commander  of  the  Warrior.  For  thirteen  years 
therefore  he  had  served  in  the  old  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  after  three  years  on  board  the  Warrior  he  went  back 
to  the  older  ships,  commanding  (1864-6)  a  small  gun- 
vessel  of  four  guns  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and 
after  wards  going  as  additional  captain  for  transport 
service  to  the  Octavia  (35)  on  the  East  India  station. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  appointment  that  he 
found  his  first  opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself. 
The  Abyssinian  Expedition  in  1868  necessitating  the 
transport  of  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and  material 
of  war  to  Lord  Napier's  base  on  the  coast,  Captain  Tryon 
was  appointed  as  Director  of  Transport.  The  Admiralty 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice.  Captain  Tryon, 
full  of  energy,  indefatigable,  sparing  neither  himself  nor 
others,  with  the  rersonal  appearance  of  one  born  to 
command,  and  a  determination  that,  whether  he  was  born 
to  it  or  not,  he  was  going  to  do  it,  and  that  he  would 
stand  no  nonsense,  was  tho  very  man  for  the  post.  He 
made  his  mark,  obtained  his  C.  B.,  was  specially 
mentioned  in  the  dispatches,  and  received  the  Abyssinian 
medal.  Annesley  Bay  was  his  jumping-off  place.  From 
that  moment  he  never  looked  behind  him. 

Captain  Tryon  obtained  his  first  commission  behind  the 
scenes  in  1871,  when  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
With  Mr.  Goschen  he  retrained  till'  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
turned  out  in  1874.  Mr.  Goschen  has  been  fortunate 
in  his  private  secretaries,  for  Mr.  Milner  was  as  remark- 
able in  his  way  as  Captain  Tryon  was  in  naval  affairs. 
After  being  for  three  years  the  mouthpiece,  factotum,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  the  wirepuller  of  Mr.  Goschen,  he 
returned  to  active  service  as  captain  af  the  Baleiuh 
in  1874. 

From  1874  onward,  Captain  Tryon  was  afloat,  serving 
either  in  the  detached  squadron  or  in  tho  Mediterranean. 
His  first  notable  command  was  the  Monarch,  which  he 
joined  in  1878.  In  this  vessel  in  1880-1  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  act  more  as  a  British  plenipotentiary  in 
Tunisian  waters  than  as  a  mere  captain  of  a  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  fleet.  The  French  were  then  engaged  in 
occupying  Tunis,  to  compensate  themselves  for  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus.  Captain  Tryon  was  told  off  to 
keep  a  look  out  on  their  doings.  This  he  did  with 
great  adroitness  and  diplomatic  address.  He  never 
offended  the  French,  but  they  never  got  the  hotter 
of  him,  and  when,  in  1831,  he  served  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  who  had  to  inquire  into  the  Sfax 
.bombardment  claims,  he  acquitted  himself  to  universal 
satisfaction.  In  1879  he  became  naval  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Queen,  a  post  which  he  delighted  in,  for,  true  to  his 
hereditary  tendencies,  Tryon  was  ever  a  courtier,  to  whom 
decorations  are  realities  worth  thinking  about,  and  royal 
favour  as  the  sunshine  from  on  high. 

After  he  paid  off  the  Monarch  Cap'ain  Tryon  once  more 
returned  to  the  penetralia  of  the  Admiralty  administration, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  acted  as  Permanent  Secretary 
to  the  Board.  It  was  during  the  latter  end  of  that  period 
that  I  first  met  him,  during  the  agitation  which  tho 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  carried  to  a  successful  issue  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  navy.  He  struck  me  at  the  time 
as  a  man  of  great  natural  force,  with  a  very  strongly- 
developed  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  a  much  clearer 
perception  of  the  importance  of  the  special  work  iu  which 
he  was  immediately  engaged  than  of  the  bearing  of  that 
particular  department  upon  the  navy  as  a  whole.  For 
so  able  a  man  he  seemed  singularly  inarticulate,  although 
he  may  purposely  have  adopted  that  method  of  conversa- 
tion in  order  to  conceal  his  thought.    That  could  hardly 
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have  been  the  case  when  he  was  discoursing  upon  the 
one  topic  on  which  he  was  at  that  time  most  interested 
— the  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  stokers. 
He  repeated  himself  over  and  over  again,  read  passages 
from  his  report,  harked  back  to  it  and  fumbled  around 
it  until  I  confess  I  got  rather  wearied.  He  was  quite 
right  in  what  he  said,  no  doubt — as  right  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four;  but  an  iterated  and  reiterated  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  tliat  two  and  two  make  four  is 
apt  to  pall  upon  you.  He  was  a  man  of  ideas  which 
manoeuvred  at  short  range  round  the  centre,  but  possibly 
enough  this  very  concentration  was  one  of  the  elements 
of  his  influence  in  the  service.  As  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  once  he  had  made  an  idea  his  own,  it  acquired  an 
altogether  new  and  almost  transcendental  importance  by 
the  mere  fact  of  such  adoption. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  often  said  in  the  navy,  would  have 
made  a  splendid  admiral  of  the  old  school.  Admiral  Tryon 
was  something  of  the  kind  of  admiral  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  been,  minus  Mr.  Gladstone's  marvellous 
capacity  for  lucid  expression,  a  gift  which  is  thrown  into 
relief  by  his  still  more  marvellous  gift  of  concealing  his 
meaning  when  it  does  not  suit  him  to  speak  plainly. 
There  was  in  the  two  men  a  great  driving  force,  a 
powerful,  all-pervading  personality  that  was  the  great 
secret  of  their  power.  The  Admiral,  like  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  naval  manoeuvres  was  bold,  dexterous, 
subtle,  and  ruse.  The  old  Parliamentary  hand  of 
St.  Stephen's  would  have  found  his  peer  in  the  tall 
Admiral  if  they  had  been  pitted  against  each  other 
in  some  arena  where  each  could  do  his  best.  Both  had 
achieved  so  many  successes  by  bold  and  dexterous 
manoeuvring,  that  both  at  length  were  their  own  undoing, 
and  there  are  others  besides  Unionists  may  sea  a  fatal 
analogy  between  the  attempt  to  turn  round  in  a  space 
too  narrow  off  the  roadstead  of  Tripoli,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's "  steam  tactics  "  in  dealing  with  Home  Rule. 

After  Tryon  left  the  Admiralty,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Australian  station,  over  tho  heads  of 
twenty  senior  rear-admirals.  There  was  some  growling 
that  found  expression  in  tho  columns  of  the  World,  where 
"Atlas"  maintained  that  his  sudden  lift  was  due  to 
nepotism  and  jobbery  at  the  Admiralty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Admiralty  wanted  to  see  what  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  concerted  naval  action  with  the  colonies,  and 
they  sent  out  their  ex-Permanent  Secretary  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  They  chose  wisely,  and  the  action  that 
was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Australian  colonies  was 
largely  due  to  the  diplomacy,  the  personality,  and  the 
driving  force  of  Admiral  Tryon. 

On  his  return  from  Australia  in  1887,  he  received  his 
K.C.B.,  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  was  regarded  at 
Whitehall  as  a  kind  of  champion  admiral,  whom  they 
utilised  by  giving  command  of  one  or  [other  of  the  fleets 
in  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  for  three  successive  years.  In  . 
1888,  a  year  after  he  had  tried  to  enter  Parliament  and 
failed,  he  was  appointed  Admiral  Superintendent  of  tho 
Naval  Reserves,  and  here  he  found  an  ample  field  for  his 
exuberant  energy.  He  was  not  a  good  worker,  but  he 
loved  to  wield  the  pen.  He  experienced  a  genuine 
delight  in  "making  things  hum,"  to  quote  an  ex- 
pressive American  idiom.  He  drew  up  a  report  on  the 
Naval  Reserves  which  is  still  the  chief  authority  upon 
the  subject,  he  reorganised  the  system  of  coast  signals, 
and  generally  did  what  a  capable,  pushing,  hardworking 
seaman  ashore  could  do  to  improve  the  administration 
of  our  fleets. 

His  tall  commanding  figure  was  very  familiar  during 
these  years  in  Whitehall,  Spring  Gardens,  and  Pall  Mall. 


"  A  tall,  big-built  man,"  said  an  Australian  interviewer, 
"  is  Admiral  Tryon,  with  close-cut  beard  and  moustache 
— a  typical  lord  of  the  sea."  A  great  smoker  and  a  man 
who  loved  to  hear  himself  talk,  he  was  a  personage  and 
an  authority  who  loomed  almost  as  big  in  society  as  he 
did  in  person. 

In  1891  he  became  the  Ommander-in-Chief  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  hoisting  his  flag  on  the  Victoria  in 
September  in  succession  to  Admiral  Hoskins,  the  present 
first  Sea  Lord.  There  he  remained,  never  quitting  his 
ship,  not  even  when  the  Camperdown  sent  her  to  the 
bottom. 

Writing  on  July  1,  before  the  despatch  of  Admiral 
Markham  had  reached  this  country,  it  is  somewhat 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  describe  the  disaster  which 
terminated  so  suddenly  so  promising  a  career. 

The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Admiral  Tryon  pre- 
pared and  carried  out  the  operations  necessary  for  the 
rescue  of  the  Victoria  when  she  had  run  aground  on  the 
shelving  rocky  shores  of  Greece  constitute  a  romance  in 
the  annals  of  the  sea ;  but  to  that  I  cannot  do  more  than 
allude  in  passing.  It  sufficeth  to  say  that  no  man, 
during  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  left  a  deeper 
and  more  abiding  sense  of  a  masterful,  resourceful  per- 
sonality— a  man  capable  of  foreseeing  all  things  and 
preparing  for  all  things. 

One  in  whose  judgment  I  would  place  more  respect 
than  that  of  any  other  person  employed  in  the  navy,  told 
me  that  after  long  and  close  observation  of  Admiral 
Tryon,  both  in  command  of  fleets  and  in  naval  manoeuvres, 
and  on  his  flagship  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  had  come 
to  the  absolute  conviction  that  if  ever  we  had  been 
plunged  into  naval  war,  Admiral  Tryon  was  not 
only  the  best  man,  but  was  absolutely  without  a  rival  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain. 
Few  men  really  knew  how  much  he  had  meditated,  how 
carefully  he  had  prepared  for  almost  every  contingency 
which  could  arise  in  case  of  tho  outbreak  of  war. 
Commanding  the  confidence  of  his  officers  and  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  men,  he  was  almost  an  ideal 
commander,  and  as  our  sea-king  in  the  Mediterranean 
he  occupied  a  position  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
well  qualified. 

Ana  now,  in  face  of  all  this,  and  much  more  that  was 
known  among  those  who  have  cruised  with  him  and 
lived  with  him  in  storm  and  calm  during  the  forty  years 
and  more  that  he  served  under  the  flag — in  face  of  all 
this  comes  the  disastrous  tidings  from  the  Levant,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  we  have  lost  our  finest 
fighting  admiral  and  one  of  our  finest  warships  through 
a  miscalculation  as  to  distance  of  which  a  young  lieutenant 
could  hardly  have  been  guilty.  It  seems  incredible ;  nor 
can  we  wonder — even  in  face  of  the  detailed  telegrams 
from  the  officers  who  survived  the  collision — that  many 
of  those  who  have  known  him  best  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible,;,  to  believe  that  he  could  have  issued  the  order 
which  brought  about  the  disaster. 

As  the  story  stands  to-day — and  I  am  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  writing  before  any  official  dispatch  has 
been  published — it  would  seem  that  the  fleet,  or  the 
greater  part -of  it,  was  performing  some  evolutions  off  the 
coast  of  Tripoli.  The  ships  were  in  two  columns — the 
Victoria,  Admiral  Tryon,  leading  tho  port  column,  while 
Admiral  Markham,  on  the  Camperdown,  headed  the  star- 
board column.  After  several  evolutions  had  been  gone 
through,  including,  it  would  seem  from  the  statement  of 
the  captain  of  the  Barham,  the  movement  known  as  the 
"  gridiron,"  by  which  the  columns  changed  their  places, 
Admiral  Tryon  signalled  to  the  ships  to  "alter  their 
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eotirse  sixteen  points,"  so  as  to  turn  round  and  reverse 
their  course  within  the  lines  of  the  column.  It  is  not 
yet  known  how  man;  vessels  were  in  line.  It  is  assumed 
at  the  Admiralty  that  there  were  twelve  ships  in  all — 
that  is,  six  in  each  line.  If  so,  the  space  between  the 
columns  should  have  been  2,400  yards.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  only  1,200.  Even  if  it  had  been  2,400  it 
would  have  been  very  risky  to  have  turned  inside  the 
columns,  while  the  whole  wide  sea  was  available  for  them 
to  turn  round  outside.  As  each  ship  had  only  600  yards 
in  which  to  turn,  the  danger  of  executing  the^  order  was 
recognised,  it  is  said,  both  on  board  the  Camperdown  and 


REAB-ADMIEAL  MAKKHAM. 
{From  a  photograph  by  R.  SUU,  Malta.) 

by  Admiral  Tryon's  own  officers.  The  Camperdown 
hesitated,  and  Admiral  Tryon's  Staff-Commander  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  room  to  execute  the  manoeuvre. 
Admiral  Tryon,  it  seems,  persisted  that  the  ovolution 
should  be  attempted;  an  impatient  message  was 
signalled  to  the  Camperdown,  and  the  turning  move- 
ment began. 

In  two  minutes  the  two  huge  vessels,  each  weighing 
over  10,000  tons,  and  driven  by  engines  of  14,000  horse- 
power, crashed  into  each  other.  The  Camperdown  struck 
the  Victoria  just  before  the  turret  and  penetrated  six  feet 
into  the  soft  underside  of  the  ironclad,  ripping  up  the 
plates,  and  letting  an  immense  volume  of  water  into  one 
side  of  tho  ship.  For  two  awful  minutes  the  vessels 
were  interlocked,  but  the  Camperdown,  which  was 
almost  uninjured,  then  succeeded  in  withdrawing  her 
ram  from  the  injured  side  of  the  Victoria.  But  the 
sudden  flooding  of  one  side  of  the  ship  with  some 


hundreds  of  tons  of  water  caused  a  list  and  a  settlement 
at  the  head,  which  soon  showed  that  the  ship  was  in 
imminent  danger. 

Admiral  Tryon,  however,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous shock  with  which  the  vessels  had  collided, 
could  not  believe  that  the  flag-ship  was  in  serious  danger. 
He  even  forbade  the  lowering  of  boats  by  the  other  ships 
who  realised  the  situation  and  were  preparing  for  the 
worst.  The  conduct  of  the  crew  appears  to  have  been 
ideal.  When  the  vessel  struck,  a  silence  so  profound 
reigned  that  every  word  uttered  by  the  captain  could  be 
heard  by  all  on  deck.  Every  order  given  was  promptly 
executed,  the  men  going  to  their  quarters  as  if  they  were- 
doing  ordinary  drill,  and  every  effort  being  made  to 
adjust  the  collision  mats.  Unfortunately  the  wound  was 
too  serious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  water  was  now 
pouring  in  at  the  opened  port-holes.  Orders  were  given 
to  drive  full  steam  ahead  for  the  shore,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  beach  the  vessel.  She  had 
not  proceeded  a  mile  when  it  was  evident  that  all  was 
lost.  Captain  Bourke  gave  the  order  for  everyone  to  save 
himself  who  could,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  bring 
up  the  sick  and  others  from  below,  while  those  who 
could,  flung  themselves  into  the  sea.  But  the  majority 
were  still  on  board  when  the  ship  suddenly  heeled  over, 
her  masts  striking  the  water  with  great  force,  and  the 
ship  remained  floating  bottom  uppermost  for  three 
minutes. 

Then  a  strange  thing  was  seen.  The  engines,  which 
had  been  going  at  full  speed,  were  kept  going  although 
the  furnace  fires  were  on  the  top  of  the  boilers  instead  of 
below,  and  the  double  screws,  released  from  the  water, 
were  racing  through  the  air  at  a  fearful  speed.  As  the 
ship  slowly  sunk  below  the  water  the  screws  dashed  up 
clouds  of  foam,  in  the  midst  of  which,  it  is  feared,  some 
poor  struggling  mortals  were  cut  to  pieces.'  Then,  at 
last,  with  a  gurgling  sound,  the  great  ironclad  sank  to  ' 
the  bottom,  her  decks  bursting  as  she  plunged  below. 
The  boats  of  the  Camperdown  were  busily  picking  up 
the  remnant  of  the  crew,  but  the  majority  will  be  6een 
no  more  until  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead. 

As  for  Admiral  Tryon,  who  realised  too  late  the  catas- 
trophe which  his  miscalculation  had  brought  upon  his 
country  and  his  crew — the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  was 
that  he  was  standing  upon  the  bridge,  steadying  himself 
with  one  hand  on  the  rail,  while  with  the  other  he  covered 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  scene  of  horror  and  of 
death  which  spread  around  him.  Then  tho  ship  heeled 
over,  and  Admiral  Tryon  was  seen  no  more.  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  great  career— an  end  not  lacking  in  dignity 
and  in  tragic  awe.  There  is  something  intensely  pathetic 
in  the  thought  of  this  great  captain  and  sea-lord  going 
down  to  his  doom,  shattering  into  irremediable  ruin 
his  great  career,  and  at  last  paying  the  penalty  with  his 
own  life  for  his  -own  mistake. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  article  by 
quoting  a  letter  which  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  just 
written  to  me,  in  reply  to  a  letter  1  had  sent  him  on  the 
subject : — 

I  have  only  just  received  your  letter.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  added  my  voice  to  the  universal  praise  given  to 
poor  Sir  George  Tryon.  The  country  will  never  know  what  it 
has  lost  by  his  death.  Amongst  brilliant  leaders,  lie  was 
exceptional.  He  commanded  absolute  faith,  unsparing  de- 
votion, and  the  most  kindly  affection.  He  forgot  nothing,  his 
thoughts  were  as  kindly  and  as  sympathetic  for  tho  boys 
under  his  command  as  they  were  for  his  officers.  I  cannot 
think  of  his  loss  without  the  most  intense  emotion. 
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From  the  Weekly  freeman.}  [June  3,  1893. 

'  THE  BIO  GUN  OF  BELFAST." 
Balfodk  to  Salisbury  :  "  Fire  It  easy,  Uncle,  or  it  'U  burst  again  !  " 


From  Maomhine.]  >  [July  1,  1893. 

THE  EMPTY  CUPBOARD. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard  to  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone. 

But  what  with  amendments,  financial  and  other,  the  dog  In  the  end  gut  none. 


From  Moonshine.]  [June  24,  1893. 

THE  OBSEQUIES  OF  HOME  P.ULE. 

The  Grand  Old  Undertaker:  "You  may  stop  digging,  Sexton,  the 
funeral's  put  off  for  a  bit." 


From  the  Town  Crier.']  [June  17,  1893. 


POLICY  MAKES  A  MAN  ACQUAINTED  WITH  STRANG K 
BEDFELLOWS. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  accepted  au  Invitation  to  dine  with  the  members 
of  the  Birmingham  Conservative  Club  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-first 
anniversary  this  month,  when  Ijord  Randolph  Churchill  will  also  be  present 
as  the  guest  of  the  evening." — Daily  Pott. 


Flam  KlaMcradatsch.]  [June  11,  1893. 

A  TRUE  BELIEVER. 

In  Chicago  It  Is  assumed  that  tbe  Exhibition  as  a  whole,  in  face  of  (he  small 
akings,  will  be  opened  on  Sundays  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tbe  women. 
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THE  REUNION  OF  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA. 

A  Look  Ahead.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
It  is  now  just  ten  years  ago  since  Mr.  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  to  me  in  reply  to  an  article  I  published  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  advocated  the  reunion  of  the 
British  Empire  and  tho  American  Republic,  saying  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  dream,  but  none  the  worse  on  that 
account,  as  most  of  the  good  things  that  exist  in  the 
world  began  by  being  dreams.  Since  then  events  have 
marched  somewhat  rapidly,  and  here  we  have  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  June,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of 
hard-headed  men,  declaring  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
realising  that  dream.  Mr.  Carnegie's  paper  is  very 
remarkable,  and  deserves  even  more  attention  than  it 
has  already  received.  It  is  the  last  chapter  of  his 
new  edition  of"  Triumphant  Democracy/'  and  from  many 
points  of  view  it  is  more  significant  than  anything  that 
the  restof  tho  work  contains.  Mr,  Carnegie  believes,  and 
sets  forth  with  due  detail  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  him,  that  the  great  crime  of  George  IIT.  can  be  un- 
done, and  the  English-speaking  race  all  round  the  world 
can  be  once  more  brought  into  organic  political  union. 

MB.  CARNEGIE'S  PROPHECY. 

That  events  are  tending  in  thts  direction  no  one  will 
very  much  doubt  who  has  taken  the  tronble  to  note  the 
significance  of  the  right-about-face  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  subject  of  the  International  Treaties  of  Arbitration  of 
the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  other  indications  to  be 
found  in  the  old  country  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Carnegie  told  me  that  when  he  sat  down  to  his  desk 
to  write  "  A  Look  Ahead,"  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  scheme  was  somewhat  visionary ;  but  when  he  sent  his 
manuscript  to  the  press,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
there  was  nothing  more  practical  or  more  important 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  statesmen.  Mr.  Carnegie 
concludes  his  paper  by  declaring — 

Let  men  say  what  they  will,  therefore,  I  say  that  as  surely 
as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  once  shone  upon  Britain  and 
America  united,  so  surely  is  it  one  morning  to  rise,  shine  upon, 
and  greet  again  "The  Ro-united  States,"  "Tho  British 
American  Union.!' 

That  may  be  the  case,  although  the  British  American 
Union  is  rather  a  long  title. 

A  SUGGESTION  BY  THE  WAY. 

But  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  merely  prepared  to  predict 
the  reunion  of  Britain  and  America,  he  is  ready  with  a 
suggestion,  which  can  hardly  be  called  practical,  as  to 
the  first  step  which  should  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  his 
scheme: — 

There  is  sitting  at  this  moment  in  Paris  a  conference  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  London,  Ottawa  and  Wosliington, 
charged  by  the  thrco  branches  of  our  race  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  tho  preservation  of  the  seals  in  Bohring 
Sea.  After  their  task  has  been  concluded  tho  same  dis- 
tinguished men,  each  among  tho .  foremost  citizens  of  the 
respective  branches,  could  meet  in  London  and  suggest 
a  basis  for  restoring  the  union  which  only  a  century  ago 
so  happily  existed  between  Britain.  Canada  and  America, 
and  made  them  one  nation.  It  would  be  so  easy  a  task  that 
its  very  simplicity  amazes  and  renders  us  incredulous. 

WHY  REUNI0S  IS  POSSIBLE. 

Passing  by  this  proposal,  which,  however,  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  serious,  we  now  come  to  Mr.  Carnegie's 


statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
rennion  has  come  within  tho  scope  of  practical  politics : — 

Both  Briton  and  American  being  now  fnlly  agreed  that, 
those  who  made  the  attempt  to  tax  without  giving  the  right, 
of  representation  were  wrong,  and  that  in  resisting  this  the 
colonists  vindicated  their  rights  as  British  citizens,  and  there- 
fore only  did  their  duty,  the  question  arises — Is  a  separation 
thus  forced  upon  one"  of  tho  portics,  and  now  thus  deeply- 
regretted  by  the  other,  to  be  permanent  ? 

I  cannot  think  so,  and  I  crave  permission  to  adduce  some 
considerations  in  support  of  my  belief  that  the  future  is  cer- 
tain to  see  a  reunion  of  the  separated,  parts,  and  once  again 
a  common  citizenship. 

A  feeling  of  confidence  in  each  other  among  the  respective- 
communities  of  the  race  in  Great  Britain  and  America  may  be 
expected  to  grow,  as  political  institutions  continue  to  assimilate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  in  the  region  of  political  ideas  is. 
there  dissimilarity,  for  no  rupture,  whatever  between  the  parts- 
has  ever  taken  place  in  language,  literature,  religion,  or  law. 
In  these  uniformity  has  always  existed;  although  separated 
politically,  the  unity  of  tho  parts  hat  never  been  disturbed  in 
these  strong  oohesive  and  cementing  links.  The  books  and 
periodicals  read  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  rapidly- 
becoming  the  same.  The  decision  of  one  court  U  good  law  in 
all.  Language  remains  uniform,  every  approved  change  in 
ono  part  of  the  great  realm  rapidly  being  adopted  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  Religious  ideas  are  tho  common 
property  of  the  race.  There  seems  nothing,  therefore,  to  kecp« 
the  sections  of  the  race  apart,  but  everything  to  re-unite  them, 

FREE  TRADE  WITH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  grasped  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  so  often  shown 
his  inability  to  apprehend,  that  the  sea  unites  instead  o.' 
divides.  The  ocean  now  furnishes  the  cheapest  of  all 
modes  of  communication  between  men,  The  telegraph  also 
renders  political  rennion  possible,  not  to  say  inevitable. 
If  England  and  America  were  one  they  would  be  able  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  and  bring  about  tho' 
disarmament  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  those  ad  vantage?, 
Mr.  Carnegie  points  out  that  the  Anglo-American  Union 
would  open  the  American  market  to  British  goods.  Ho 
says  :— 

An  Anglo-American  reunion  brings  freo  entry  here  of  a} 
British  products  as  a  m  itter  of  course.  The  richest  market  in 
tho  world  is  opened  to  Britain  freo  of  all  duty  by  a  stroke  of 
tho  pen.  No  tax  can  be  laid  upon  products  of  any  part  of  the 
Union  even  for  revenue,  although  under  "free  trade"  such 
taxes  might  still  exist.  The  ocean,  which  m«ny  are  still  apt  to- 
consid'  r  a  barrier  between  the  two  countries,  is  the  very  ngency 
which  brings  them  so  close  and  will  ultimately  bind  them 
together.  Coal,  iron,  steel,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise  from 
Britain  reach  American  ports  more  cheaply  than  American 
manufactures  produced  within  a  hundred  miles  of  these  ports. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thnt  reunion  would  bring  with  it 
such  demand  for  British  products  as  would  tax  the  present 
capacity  of  Britain  to  the  utmost,  for  the  products  of  Continental 
nations,  which  now  compete  so  seriously  with  Britain,  would 
be  almost  excluded  even  by  a  tar  ill'  strictly  for  revenue.  There- 
would  not  be  nu  idle  mine,  furnace  or  factory  in  the  land. 

In  addition  to  those  solid  reasons,  Mr.  Carnegie  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  of  the 
individual  citizen  expands  in  response  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs;  dealing  with  great 
affairs  broadens  and  elevates  the  character. 

THEY  MUST  INCREASE;  WE  MUST  DECREASE. 

This  may  all  lie  true,  many  will  say ;  but  what  chance 
is  there  for  America  on  one  side,  and  the  British  on  the 
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other,  to  see  things  from  Mr.  Carnegie's  standpoint? 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  sanguine  that  the  British  will  not  hang 
back,  because: —  ' 

The  only  course  for  Britain  seems  to  be  reunion  with  her 
giant  child,  or  sure  decline  to  a  secondary  place,  and  then  to 
comparative  insignificance  in  the  future  annals  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  What  great  difference  would  it  make  to  Wales, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  if  their  representatives  to  the  Supreme 
Council  should  proceed  to  Washington  instead  of  to  London  ? 
Yet  this  is  all  the  change  that  would  be  required,  and  for  this 
they  would  have  insured  to  them  all  the  rights  of  independence. 

This  is  not  a  very  pleasant  prophecy  for  the  Britisher, 
bat  it  is  based  upon  the  solid  evidence  of  statistics  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  parades  with  justifiable  pride. 

ARB  WE  BEADY  FOB  UNION  ? 

In  America  he  thinks  the  scheme  would  be  popular  on 
other  grounds: — 

The  reunion  idea  would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  No  idea 
yet  promulgated  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  would  create 
such  unalloyed  satisfaction.  It  would  sweep  the  country.  No 
party  would  oppose,  each  would  try  to  excel  tLe  other  in 
approval. 

From  a  review  of  the  present  position  of  the  question  wo 
find  that  even  to-day  we  can  say  Canada,-  the  United  States 
and  Ireland  are  ready  for  reunion ;  that  Scotland  presents  no 
great  difficulty ;  neither  does  Wales,  and  both  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  reunion ;  and  that  the  causes  af 
continued  disunion  which  admittedly  exist  in  England  aro 
rapidly  vanishing  and  are  all  melting  away  like  snow  in  the 
sunshine ;  the  colonial  empire,  tho  Indian  question,  European 
entanglements  present  no  insuperable  obstacle,  and  hereditary 
privilegeanda  national  church  are  doomed.  Tho  present  genera- 
tion is  to  find  several  of  these  obstructions  abolished ;  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  probably  is  to  find  no  trace  of  any  of  them. 

OBSTACLES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Carnegie  then  considers  the  obstacles  to  the  reunion 
in  the  political  institutions  of  the  old  country.  For  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  political  organisation  of  the  Re- 
united States  will  be  republican  and  democratic.  In 
order  to  constitute  Britain  au  eligible  member  for  this 
great  Federation,  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  we  must  get  rid  of 
snch  little  trifles  as  the  Monarchy,  the  Peerage,  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  Indian  Empire;  but  therein 
Mr.  Carnegie  makes  his  mistake ;  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  have  a  union  between  Britain  and  America  which 
would  enable  us  to  cultivate  those  institutions  as  a 
harmless  little  peculiarity  of  our  own.  Mr.  Carnegie, 
however,  thinks  otherwise,  and  he  has  even  worked 
himself  up  to  a  belief  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  lead 
the  way  in  bridging  over  the  gulf  created  by  George  IIL 
in  the  last  century. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

Mr.  Carnegie  says : — 

From  what  wise  friends  who  know  the  Prince  tell  me,  I  am 
persuaded  ,  that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  healing  a  separation  which  he  so  constantly  deplores, 
and  unless  the  estimate  formed  by  all,  of  the  patriotism, 
virtues  and  character  of  Her  Majesty  herself  bo  strangely 
awry,  she  would  give  up  much  beyond  her  Crown  to  .be  the 
peacemaker  who  brought  reunion  to  her  race.  Strange  almost 
beyond  explanation  is  tho  fact  that  this  woman,  from  ono 
point  of  view  bereft  of  political  power,  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  her  elected  ministers,  nevertheless  is  in  this 
omnipotent.  She  is  the  only  one  who  could  by  a  sublime  act 
reunite  the  separated  branches  of  her  race.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  it  been  in  the  power  of  any  human 
being  to  perform  so  great  an  act,  or  to  secure  so  commanding 
a  place  among  "  the  immortal  few  who  were  not  born  to 
die."  All  the  saints  in  the  calendar  would  give  place 
to  Saint  Victoria  were  Providence  to  favour  her  by  calling 
her  to  perform  a  mission  so  fraught  with  blessing  to  her 


people  and  to  the  world.  There  would  bo  but  two  names 
set  apart  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  the  English-speaking  race 
— names  far  beyond  all  other  names  than  any  name  now 
known  to  man  is  beyond  that  of  all  his  fellows — Victoria  and 
Washington — patron  saints  of  our  race;  he,  the  conqueror, 
who,  manlike,  drew  the  sword  in  righteous  quarrel;  she, 
womanlike,  the  angel  of  peace  and  reconciliation ;  each  adding 
lustre  to  the  other,  and  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

For  such  a  mission  and  such  a  destiny  even  Queen  Victoria 
on  bended  knee  might  pray. 

In  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  a  proposition  to 
make  all  officials  elective  by  the  people  after  Victoria  passes, 
away,  which  God  grant  must  bo  long  is  the  prayer  of  every 
American,  would  command  a  heavy  vote. 

This  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  we  are  all  free  to  disbelieve 
a  prophet,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  in  this  matter  is  walking  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight.  Still,  apart  from  the  suggestion 
that  we  should  get  rid  of  our  peculiar  institutions  in 
order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Re-united  States, 
the  article  is  one  which  will  deserve  the  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  English-speaking  race  in  all  its 
ocean-sundered  branches. 


THE  LIMITATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY. 
The  Decline  in  the  Bibth-Rate. 

In  the  Forum  for  June,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  writing  on 
the  diminishing  birth-rate  in  the  United  States,  calls 
attention  to  a  fact  which  is  not  often  referred  to,  namely, 
that  the  birth-rate  is  declining  in  all  civilised  lands,  and 
even  more  in  the  United  States  than  other  countries : — 

In  the  United  States,  the  proportions  per  ,1000  for  1880  and 
1890  were  respectively  86-0  and  30-7 ;  England  and  Wales, 
34-2  and  30-2;  Scotland,  33  6  and  30-3;  Ireland,  24*7  and  22  3; 
France,  24-5  and  21"8;  Belgium,  31-1  and  28-7;  German 
Empire,  37-6  and  35-7  ;  Austria,  38-0  and  36-7;  Switzerland, 

29-  6  and  2ft-6;  Denmark,  31-8  and  30-6;  Norway,  307  and 

30-  0 1  Netherlands,  355  and  32-9. 

Dr.  Billings  discusses  the  question  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  remarkable  decrease,  and  the  following  is  his 
conclusion: — 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  change  is  the  deliberate 
and  voluntary  avoidance  or  prevention  of  child-bearing  on  the 
part  of  a  Btoadily  increasing  number  of  married  people,  who  not 
only  prefer  to  have  but  few  children,  but  who  know  how  to 
obtain  their  wish.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  but  I 
will  mention  only. three. 

The  first  is  tho  diffusion  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  generation  by  means  of  popular  and  school  treatises 
on  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  diffusion  began  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  Girls  of  twenty  years  of  ago  at 
the  present  day  know  much  more  about  anatomy  and  physiology 
than  did  their  grandmothers  nt  the  same  age,  and  the  married 
women  are  much  better  informed  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  number  of  children  may  be  limited  than  were  those  of 
thirty  years  ago.  To  some  extent  this  may  also  be  true  as 
regards  the  young  men,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  an  important 
factor. 

The  second  cause  has  been  tho  growth  of  the  opinion  that 
the  abstaining  from  having  children  on  the  part  of  a  married 
couple  is  not  only  not  in  itself  sinful,  or  contrary  to  the  usual 
forms  of  religious  creeds,  but  that  it  may  even  be  under  certain 
circumstances  commendable. 

The  third  cause  is  the  great  increase  in  tho  use  of  things 
which  were  formerly  considered  as  luxuries,  but  which  now 
have  become  almost  necessities.  Tho  greater  temptations  to 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  securing  or  maintaining  social 
position,  and  the  correspondingly  greater  cost  of  family  life  in 
what  maybe  called  the  lower  middle  classes,  lead  to  tho  desire 
to  have  fewer  children  in  order  that  they  may  be  each  better 
provided  for,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  from  tho  purely  selfish 
motive  of  desire  to  avoid  care  and  trouble  and  of  having  moro 
to  spend  on  social  pleasures. 
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A  VISIT  TO  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

By  Mb.  G.  W.  Smalley. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  article  in  this  month's 
magazines,  is  Mr.  Smalley's  account  of  his  visit  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  he  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
It  is  a  long  article  of  twenty-seven  pages,  and  every  page 
is  bright  and  readable.  Mr.  Smaller  gives  a  charming 
picture  of  Prince  Bismarck  at  home,  surrounded  by  his 
dogs  and  his  water-fowl,  full  of  talk  of  things  past,  of 
things  present,  and  of  things  to  come.  The  Prince  figures 
much  more  amiably  in  Mr.  Smalley's  pages  than  in  his 
own  speeches.  Mr.  Smalley  found  nim  resigned  to 
ostracism,  and  almost  benevolent  to  the  Emperor. 

"  My  time  is  over,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture  which  meant  as 
much  "as  the  words.  And  still  more  expressively :  "  I  shall  not 
go  into  action  again." 

Never  once  had  he  a  harsh  or  even  a  hard  word  for  the 
Emperor  personally.  What  he  said  showed,  or  implied,  an 
odd  mixture  of  respect  for  the  Emperor  as  Emperor,  and  of 
something  that  was  not  exactly  respect  for  his  abilities  or 
character. 

LENBACH's  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PRINCE. 

Mr.  Smalley  tells  the  curious  story  as  to  how  Lenbach, 
the  great  portrait  painter,  caught  the  expression  which 
flames  in  his  last  pioture  of  the  Iron  Chancellor.  Mr. 
Smalley  says : — 

The  last  portrait  he  painted  shows  you  such  a  Bismarck  as 
you  might  fancy  thundering  at  a  stubborn  majority  in  tbo 
Reichstag ;  full  of  righteous  anger  and  steru  purposo,  light- 
nings in  the  eye.  and  the  mouth  hard  as  iron.  Well,  the 
history  of  that  portrait  is  this.  Prince  Bismarck  hates  crows 
because  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  singing  birds  he  loves.  He 
and  Uerr  Lenbach  were  walking  in  the  woods  when  th  >  Prince 
caught  sight  of  one  of  these  detested  crows  on  tho  branch  of  a 
tree.  It  was  his  sudden  glance  of  anger  at  the  crow  which  the 
artist  seized— one  can  imagine  the  look,  fierce,  and  oven  deadly 
if  a  look  could  kill — and  this  it  was  which  was  put  on  paper 
when  they  got  home,  and  the  sketch  became  the  portrait  we 
see.  It  was  no  Socialist,  nor  Particularism  nor  human  Philistine 
of  any  species,  which  provoked  this  Olympian  wrath  which 
Lenbach  has  fixed  for  ever  on  the  speaking  canvas ;  only  a 
crow,  with  no  love  for  music  or  for  musical  birds. 

THE  PRINCE  AS  A  TALKER. 

Prince  Bismarck  seems  to  have  an  unbounded  flow  of 
talk.   Mr.  Smalley  says : — 

The  talk  flowed  on  for  another  hour,  the  Prince  choosing  his 
own  topics,  dismissing  one  with  a  flashing  sentence,  enlarging 
upon  another,  the  face  radiant  at  times,  the  eyes  burning,  and 
then  the  fire  dying  out  only  to  flame  up  again ;  and  sometimes 
the  cold  glitter  of  steel  came  into  them,  and  then  the  words  cut 
like  steel. 

His  conversation  ranged  over  many  themes,  upon 
some  of  which  ha  spoke  very  characteristically,  as  for 
instance  when  he  declared  that  the  Government  made  a 
mistake  in  treating  the  Socialists  as  a  political  party,  to 
be  seriously  met  and  argued  with  instead  of  as  robbers 
and  thieves  to  be  crushed.  "  I  would  never  have 
allowed  this,"  he  exclaimed.  "  They  are  the  rats  of  the 
country  to  be  stamped  out."  The  Prince  omitted  to  say 
that  his  effort  in  that  direction  had  not  been  crowned  by 
such  conspicuous  success  as  to  justify  his  successor  in 
continuing  the  same  line  of  tactics.  He  did  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  assert  his  utter  dissent  from  the  principles 
of  modern  democracy — 

"  There  has  grown  up  of  late,"  said  Prince  Bismarck,  "  a 
notion  that  the  world  can  be  governed  from  below.  That 
cannot  be." 

HIS  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Prince  Bismarck  did  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in 
England,  whose  politics  seem  to  him  both  sterile  and 
trivial.   Mr.  Smalley  says : — 


Prince  Bismarck'B  views,  so  far  as  he  expressed  them,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  sentence  or  two : — 

44  If  wo  have  a  controversy  with  England  we  pay  attention  to 
that,  and  try  to  understand  the  English  side  of  it  as  well  as 
ours.  Other  international  questions,  European  and  not  Anglo- 
German  merely,  do  sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  make 
us  turn  our  eyes  to  England.  Otherwise,  what  ohiefly  concerns 
us  is  the  effort  of  oertain  parties  or  persons  in  Germany  to 
make  us  copy  English  Parliamentary  institutions." 
'  This  last  was  said  with  that  gleam  of  humour  which  so  often 
lighted  up  both  his  face  and  the  subject  he  was  discussing. 

OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck  appears  to  have 
spoken  with  scant  respect,  of  which  Mr.  Smalley  says: — 

Let  us  excuse  Prince  Bismarck  so  far  as  we  can,  and  not 
forget  that  he  has  full  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  orator. 

I  quoted,  while  this.topic  was  still  being  talked  of,  the  remark 
of  a  Frenchman  less  well  known  than  he  deserves  to  be, 
M.  Doudan,  who  said  of  Victor  Hugo :  "  A  force  de  jouer  avee 
les  mot*,  il  en  est  devenu  l'esclave ; "  and  this  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  "  Yes,"  answered  Prince  Bismarck,  "  les  mots 
se  jouent  de  lui."  This  was  the  only  French  phrase  he  allowed 
to  pass  his  lips,  and  with  this  too  came  a  humorous  illumina- 
tive gleam  into  his  eyes. 

AND  OF  RUSSIA. 

Jits  spoke  with  more  sympathy  : — 

His  old  partiality  for  Russia  came  out  in  the  remark  that, 
whatever  might  be  Germany's  troubles  from  Socialism,  they 
would  never  be  aggravated  from  any  Russian  source.  But  his 
faith  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not  to  be 
shaken.  The  state  of  things  in  Russia  seemed  to  him  to  forbid 
such  a  supposition.  "  The  party  of  discontent,  whether  you 
call  it  Socialist,  or  Anarchist,  or  Nihilist,  is  much  the  sanio  ' 
everywhere.  If  it  is  a  danger  to  Germany,  it  is  equally  a 
danger  to  Russia — perhaps  a  much  greater  danger.  The  Tzar 
is  not  the  man  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  enemies  of  order,  of 
society." 

HIS  OPINION  OF  THE  ARMY  BILL. 

Prince  Bismarck  expressed  himself  at  length  against 
increasing  the  number  of  men  in  the  army.  To  increase 
the  number  of  men  would  draw  off  a  great  many  officers 
fb  train  the  new  soldiers,  which  is  weakening  the  army 
in  its  vitals.  Non-commissioned  officers  cannot  be  created 
offhand.  In  a  war  you  could  not  use  more  than  a  million 
troops  in  three  or  four  battles  fought  at  different  points 
about  the  same  time.  As  Germany  has  three  million 
trained  soldiers  already,  he  does  not  see  the  use  of  adding 
eighty  thousand  more.  What  the  army  wants  is  not 
more  troops,  but  more  cannon,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth. 

One  more  extract,  and  I  close  our  notice  of  this 
extremely  interesting  contribution  to  contemporary 
history. 

ON  rUBLIC  OPIKIOS. 

They  were  discussing  the  position  of  the  Press  in 
various  countries,  and  Mr.  Smalley  appears  to  have 
raised  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  public  men  should 
contradict  statements  in  the  newspapers : — 

Renan,  I  said,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  which  he  had  adopted 
early  in  life  on  the  counsel  of  Bertin,  editor  of  the  Journal  des 
DdbaU,  never  to  contradict  anything.  He  did  not  contradict 
the  current  story  that  the  Rothschilds  had  paid  him  a  million 
francs  for  the  "Vie  de  Jesus,"  nor  even  deny  the  authenticity 
of  spurious  writings  published  under  his  name. 

44  What  is  that,"  said  the  Prince,  44  but  contempt  for  public 
opinion?  A  writer  of  books  like  Renan,  a  recluse,  a  man  who 
holds  aloof  from  the  world,  may  be  able  to  afford  himself  that 
luxury.  A  statesman,  a  politician,  cannot  Public  opinion  is 
one  of  the  forces  on  which  he  relies.  If  it  is  corrupted,  is  he 
not  to  purify  it  ?  What  becomes  of  his  usefulness  if  he  is 
discredited?" 
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VARIOUS  VIEWS  OF  THE  HOME  RULE  DEBATES. 

Mb.  E.  Dicey  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  the  first 
place  with  an  article  entitled  •'  The  '  Arts  and  Crafts ' 
Exhibition  at  Westminster."  The  gist  of  this  article  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passage : — 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  WESTMINSTER.  ' 
The  exhibition  of  which  I  write  is  not  to  be  found  at  Earl's 
Court,  or  Olympia,  or  the  Agricultural  Hall,  but  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  products  of  Art  and  Craft  displayed  therein 
are  not  of  a  material,  but  a  moral,  perhaps  I  should  say  an 
immoral,  character.  Yet  for  all  that  it  is,  from  an  outsider's 
point  of  view,  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  show.  The 
grand  old  farce  of  "hoodwinkingthc  British  public  "  is  performed 
there  nightly  with  unfailing  success.  Illustrations  of  the  ait 
of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another,  of  suggesting  what 
is  false  and  suppressing  what  is  true,  of  confusing  plain  issues 
and  conveying  erroneous  impressions,  are  given  evening  after 
evening  by  the  most  eminent  of  Parliamentary  craftsmen. 

WHO  IS  BEING  HOODWINKED  ? 

Mr.  Dicey  thus  proceeds  to  specify  the  various  points  in 
■which  he  maintains  that  Parliaments  have  been  befooled 
and  hoodwinked : — 

The  Liberals  have  been  led  to  vote  for  Homo  Rule  on  the 
plea  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  to  be  a  subordinate 
legislature,  competent  only  to  deal  with  local  matters :  it  now 
stands  manifest  that  if  the  Bill  passes,  the  Irish  Legislature  is, 
in  fact  if  not  in  name,  to  be  the  supreme  governing  body  in 
Ireland.  The  public  were  assured,  time  after  time,  that  every 
precaution  was  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  Irish  Protestants  and 
Loyalists  against  any  possible  interfereace  with  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  and  now  it  appears  the  only  guarantee 
offered  them  is  the  personal  conviction  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  is  never  likely  to  abuse  its  authority.  The 
Bill  was  recommended  to  British  acceptance  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  its  enactment  would  relieve  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment from  the  presence  of  the  Irish  contingent,  and  now  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Irish,  like  the  poor,  are  to  be  always 
with  us. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  FOB  MB.  GLADSTONE. 

Let  us  know  the  truth.  This,  if  I  were  a  Home  Buler,  is 
tho  question  I  should  address  to  my  leaders :  Let  us  be  told,  in 
language  we  can  understand,  whether  the  Irish  Parliament  is 
to  be  independent  or  subordinate ;  whether  the  men  of  Ulster 
are  or  are  not  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Celtic  and 
Catholic  Administration  appointed  by  a  Catholic  and  Celtic 
Legislature ;  whethor  the  resources  of  Ireland  are  or  are  not 
to  be  supplemented  by  subsidies  levied  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  taxpayer ;  whether  the  Irish  Parliament  is  or  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pursue  a  commercial  policy  inconsistent  with,  if 
not  hostile  to,  that  of  England ;  whether,  in  fact.  Home  Rulo 
is  or  is  not  to  be  tantamount  to  repeal  of  the  Union.  Upon 
these  and  any  number  of  similar  questions,  I — supposing 
myself  to  be  a  Home  Buler  on  principle — should  think  it  was 
only  due  to  me  to  be  enlightened  before  I  was  asked  to  pledge 
myself  to  Home  Rule.  Yet,  if  I  asked  for  an  answer  I  should 
be  met  by  empty  platitudes  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing. 

OCHONB,  OCHONE,  FOR  THE  DEAR  NINTH  CLAUSE  ! 

Mr.  Dicey  is  followed  by  Dr.  Wallace,  who  raises  quite 
a  pathetic  lament  over  the  doomed  9th  Clause,  not  that 
Mr.  Wallace  loves  the  9th  Clause— he  would  prefer  to 
keep  the  Irish  members  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
altogether,  but  he  prefers  the  in-and-out  arrangement  to 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  on  all  occasions.  His  argu- 
gument  is  ingenious,  humorous,  and  satirical.  Of 
course  he  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  wrong,  because  he  is 
aiming  at  an  end  which  tho  British  public  has  never 
sanctioned  and  never  will  sanction,  namely,  the  erection 
of  Ireland  into  a  virtually  independent  State.  The  true 
formula,  as  we  have  always  declared,  is  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  as  in  London,  mutatis  mutandis;  and  this, 
Dr.  Wallace  has  tho  grace  to  recognise,  will  be  the 


inevitable  result  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  9th  Clause.  Ho 
concludes  his  article  with  the  following  declaration : — 

Unless  you  abandon  your  present  attitude,  the  only  Home 
Bule  you  are  ever  likely  tor  achieve  is  a  modified  replica  in 
Dublin  of  the  London  County  Council,  an  admirable  institu- 
tion, but  not  embodying  the  Irish  Nationalist  idea  of  self- 
government. 

AN  UNPLEASANT  ALTERNATIVE. 

Considering  that  no  scheme  which  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  anybody  else,  embodies  the 
Irish  Nationalist's  idea  of  self-government,  that  sneer 
may  pass.  The  following  passage,  in  which  Dr.  Wallace 
replies  to  those  Gladstonians  who  defend  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  introducing  the  9th  Clause,  and  now  support  him  in 
abandoning  it,  shows  how  strongly  Dr.  Wallace  can 
state  his  case  when  he  has  his  opponent  on  the  hip : — 

Either  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  that  the  in-and-out  clause  was 
unworkable  when  he  put  it  in  the  Bill,  or  he  did  not.  The 
first  alternative  is  excluded,  because  it  means  that  our  revered 
leader  has  been  befooling  the  country  and  ourselves  to  make 
a  tactical  catch'  of  the  second  reading — an  insulting  and 
incredible  supposition.  You  must  therefore  be  of  opinion  that 
the  distinguished  man,  whom  I  have  often  heard  you  with 
pleasure  describing  as  the  oldest,  tho  wisest,  the  most  gifted, 
the  most  accomplished,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  experienced 
— in  a  word,  the  greatest  Parliamentary  statesman  in  the 
world — is  an  incompetent  bungler  in  his  own  business,  a 
fabricator  of  unworkable  clauses,  and  does  not  know  it,  an 
inventor  of  machinery  that  ends  in  deadlock,  a  compounder  of 
nostrums  that  aggravate  the  disease.  And  yet  you  claim  to 
be  a  better  Gladstonian  than  the  like  of  myself.  You  must 
really  set  a  limit  to  your  audacities. 

MR.  healy's  sarcasms. 

In  the  New  Beoiew  Mr.  Tim  Healy  discusses  the  tactics 
of  the.  Opposition  in  a  few  pages  which  he  entitles  "  A 
Defence."  The  House,  says  Mr.  Healy,  has  become  a 
paradise  for  any  adroit  Unionist  seeking  the  road  to  fame. 
Mr.  Healy  caricatures  Mr.  Chamberlain's  method  of 
debate,  and  says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  site  down  with 
an  expression  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  on  his  countenance, 
such  as  might  become  the  faces  of  the  just  on  the  Judg- 
ment Day.  Mr.  Healy's  object,  of  course,  is  to  press  for 
what  he  calls  railroading  the  Bill  through  the  Commons. 
Mr.  Healy  concludes  his  article  as  follows : — 

So  far  from  condemning  all  this  waste  of  time,  however, 
every  judge  of  tactics  must  bold  it  perfectly  warranted.  It  is 
at  present  the  business  of  tho  Opposition  to  waste  time.  It  is 
equally  the  business  of  the  majority  to  prevent  waste  of  time. 
A  majority  is  a  majority,  a  minority  is  a  minority,  and' there 
are,  it  is  understood,  considerable  limitations  of  power  between 
one  and  the  other.  Scores  of  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  acting  with  a  majority 
before,  and  they  are  now  waiting  curiously  to  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  the  relative  advantage  of  the  plus  and  minus 
signs  in  point  of  strength. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Clem  Edwards's  account 
of  the  Hull  strike  in  the  Economic  Journal  may  be 
interested  in  reading  in  the  Liberty  Review  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject  from  an  opposite  point  of  view  by 
Dr.  Hayman.  Dr.  Hayman  is  an  able  man  who  has 
invincible  prejudices  upon  some  subjects.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Crews,  in  the  same  Review,  defends  Grocers'  Licenses  in 
an  article  which  will  not  please  the  prohibitionists. 

To  Jerusalem  by  Rail. — The  saving  that  is  effected 
in  money  and  time  by  the  railway  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
fact  mentioned  by  a  writer,  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  Sunday  at 
Home,  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  going  to  Jaffa  from 
Jerusalem  by  road  or  by  railway.  If  you  go  by  road  it 
takes  you  twelve  hours,  and  costs  you  £2;  if  you  go  by 
rail,  first  class,  you  go  in  three  hours,  and  it  costs  12s. 
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"NO  FORWARD  POLICY  IN  AFGHANISTAN  !"  Z 

A  Protest  bv  Lobd  Chelmsfoiid. 
In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Lord  Chelmsford  has  a  very 
useful  paper  protesting  in  advance  against  the  disposi- 
tion shown  in  high  quarters  in  India  to  advanco  into 
Afghanistan  in  case  the  Russians  were  to  make  any 
move  upon  Herat. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Lord  Chelmsford  quotes  extracts  from  a  recently- 
published  paper  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  which,  he  says,  seemed  to  prove — 
that  a  "  Forward  Policy "  is  looked  upon  both  as  a  political 
and  military  necessity,  in  the  event  of  on  attempt  being  made 
by  Russia  to  occupy  Afghanistan,  either  by  conquest  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  Ameer.  The  bitter  experiences  of  all  our 
former  oeeupations  of  Afghanistan  are  to  be.  ignored ;  and  we 
are  to  embark  once  more  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  as  regards  our 
transport  and  supplies  ;  our  relations  with  the  most  treacherous 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  discontent  of  that 
portion  of  our  native  troops  which  may  form  our  army  of 
occupation. 

OCR  TRUE  POLICY. 

Lord  Chelmsford  sets  forth  with  much  lucidity  and 
emphasis  the  necessity  for  abandoning  once  and  for 
all  the  suicidal  policy  of  advance  beyond  our  north- 
western frontier  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  His 
idea  of  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued,  even  if  Russia 
were  to  occupy  Afghanistan,  is  set  forth  thus : — 

It  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  clear  explanation  with 
the  Amir  of  Kabul,  and  to  make  him  understand  tliat  we  have 
definitely  abandoned  all  idea  of  entering  his  dominions,  with 
an  armed  force,  should  Russia  advance  further  towards  his 
borders.  He  should  be  told  distinctly  that  he  must  rely  on  his 
own  resources  in  men,  and  not  on  any  direct  assistance  from 
India,  should  his  territories  be  invaded. 

IF  RUSSIA  OCCUPIES  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  possible  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  Russia  ought  not 
to  give  us  any  cause  of  anxiety,  much  less  alarm. 

At  Kandahar  and  Ghnznl.  she  would  still  be  some  300  miles 
from  the  Indus  river;  and  at  Kabul  she  would  be  175. miles 
from  Pcshawur.  This  zone  would  practically  bo  a  neutral  one ; 
as  it  is  occupied,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  quasi-independent 
tribes,  very  jealous  of  any  interference;  and  ready  to  resent 
any  encroachment  on  their  territory.  The  country  is  quite 
unfit  for  occupation  by  Europeans;  and  would  always  bo 
likely  to  remain  as  a  convenient  buffer  between  India  and 
Afghanistan  proper. 

LET  t'S  STAY  WHERE  WE  ARE. 

Whilst  deprecating  therefore  any  undignified  alarm  at  the 
nearer  approach  of  Russia  towards  India,  I  quito  recognise  the 
desirability  of  having  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  between  the 
two  nations,  instead  of  the  narrower  zone  above  alluded  to,  if 
it  can  be  managed  without  our  making  any  forward  military 
movement  to  secure  it.  It  is  clear  however  that  the  Amir  has 
no  military  resources  nt  his  disposal,  sufficient  to  prevent  an 
occupation  of  his  dominions  by  Russia;  and  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  it  would  be  a  suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of 
India,  were  she  to  pledge  herself  to  directly  assist  the  Amir. 

My  sole  object  has  been  to  try  and  show  that,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  there  ought  to  be  no  danger  to  India 
Bhould  Russia  either  take  forcible  possession  of  Afghanistan ; 
or  occupy  the  country  with  the  consent  of  the  Amir;  provided 
that  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  increase  the  natural 
strength  of  our  frontier.  Any  forward  movement  beyond  our 
borders,  as  at  present  contemplated  by  the  Government  of 
India,  would,  I  feel  sure,  defeat  the  very  object  it  is  intended 
to  obtain — viz.  the  safety  of  India. 

OCR  STRENGTH  IN  INDIA.  * 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  the  same  Review,  writes  cheerily 
concerning  the  safety  of  India.   He  says :  — 


To  place  100,000  men  on  the  western  borders  of  India  is 
beyond  the  strength  of  Russia  in  this  generation.  No  doubt, 
should  cause  of  quarrel  arise  between  us,  she  would  endeavour 
to  annoy  and  injure  us  in  India  as  fur  as  possible,  but  an 
invasion  could  hove  no  hope  of  success. 

The  quality  of  the  Indian  Native  troops  is  little  known  or 
appreciated  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  fighting  races,  who  form 
the  largest  proportion  of  our  army,  are  not  inferior  to  any 
soldiers  in  the  world,  when  well  and  sufficiently  led  by 
European  officers.  The  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  are,  I  believe, 
superior  to  Russian  troops  of  the  line.  They  are  much  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  Turks  who  held  the  Russians  at  bay  in  tlvo 
lost  war,  and  who  would  havo  beaten  them  single-handed  had 
they  not  been  betrayed  by  their  own  generals.  As  to  the 
Native  Indian  Irregular  Cavalry,  although  it  might  be 
increased  by  twenty  regiments  with  advantage,  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Cossack  regiments  of  Russia.  Tht>  conclusion 
of  this  brief  article  is,  that  during  this  generation  Russia  lias 
nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  by  attacking  us  in 
India. 


A  Woman's  View  of  Tess. 

Harriet  Waters  Preston,  writing  on  Thomas  Hardy 
in  the  Century  Magazine,  gives  a  woman's  view  of 
"  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles''  with  considerable  emphasis. 
After  describing  how  Tess,  after  her  first  misfortune,  was 
borne  safely  and  almost  triumphantly  through  all  her 
dangers,  she  says : — 

The  goal  is  close  at  hand  where,  in  Mr.  Hardy's  own  striking 
words  concerning  the  Native,  the  fairest  child  of  his  fancy 
may  grasp  the  supreme  boon  of  rttreating  from  life  utithout 
thame.  We  are  actually  beginning  to  thank  him  for  an 
enlarged  perception  of  the  moral  possibilities  of  primitive 
womanhood.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  has  been  breath- 
less all  along ;  now,  at  its  final  crisis,  our  pulses  begin  to 
throb  as  though  we  were  on  the  evo  of  somo  stupendous  reve- 
lation. Has  our  pantheist  and  pessimist  of  other  days,  wo 
ask,  been  transformed  into  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
of  all  the  preachers  of  Neo-Christiamty  ?  Are  we  about  to  be 
told,  at  last,  what  the  words  were  which  Jesus  "  st:»ped  down 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  thongh  he  heard 
them  not " — the  mystic  import  of  the  divine  sentence,  "  Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee :.  go,  and  sin  no  more  "  ? 

Alas !  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hardy's  conversion  is  no  moro 
authentic  than  Alec  D'Urberville's  own.  J ust  when  his  noblo 
work  lacks  naught  but  the  finishing  touch,  ho  is  seized  by 
what  looks  like  a  paroxysm  of  blind  rage  against  his  own 
creation,  and  with  one  violent  blow  he  destroys  irreparably 
both  its  symmetry  and  its  significance.  There  was  no  need  to 
condemn  the  finest  of  his  creations  to  an  after-life  of  bourgeois 
security  and  prosperity  as  the  wifo  of  Angel  Clare.  That 
would  havo  been  at  once  too  bad  for  her  and  too  good  for  him. 
But  surely  a  kindly,  compassionate,  natural  death  might  have 
rescued  Toss  from  her  sharp  dilemma  at  any  one  of  the  later 
turnings  of  her  hunted  way !  Or,  if  not,  she  had  still  the  last 
remedy  in  her  own  band,  and  the  daughter  of  the  D'Urbervilles 
would  never  have  lacked  the  courage  to  apply  it.  But 
from  the  moment  when,  despite  the  dreadful  illumination 
of  her  experience,  and  the  painfully  acquired  habit  of  heroic 
resistance,  Tess  yields  a  second  time  to  the  importunities  of 
her  first  and  now  doubly  repulsive  seducer,  the  claim  put  forth 
for  her  by  her  historian  upon  his  title-page  is  stultified ;  and 
artistically,  no  less  than  morally,  his  work  lies  in  ruin.  To 
call  Tess  "pure"  after  this  is  a  ferocious  sarcasm.  The  first 
stain  had  been  effaced  by  a  purgatory  of  suffering  ;  the  second 
is  indelible.  The  ghastly  incidents  crowded  into  the  last  pages 
of  tho  book  avail  nothing.  The  murder  and  the  scaffold  are 
mere  vulgar  horrors,  gratuitously  insulting  to  the  already  out- 
raged feelings  of  tho  deeply  disappointed  reader.  They  exceed 
the  proper  limit  of  tragedy,  exoiling  neither  "  pity "  nor 
"  terror."  but  simply  repugnance.  No  writer  of  our  own  gloomy 
time — I  say  it  regretfully,  and  even  resentfully — has  grasped 
for  one  moment,  only  to  wantonly  fling  away,  a  more  sublime 
opportunity  than  Mr.  Hardy  in  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles." 
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PRINCESS  MAY. 

A  Character  Sketch  by  Miss  Friedbbichs. 
A  brightly  "written  and  appreciative  character  sketch 
of  the  Princess  May,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Friederichs, 
appears  in  the  Young  Woman  for  July. 

HER  CHILDHOOD. 

Miss  Friederichs  6aTR : — 

Of  the  early  childhood  of  golden-haired  Princess  May  nothing 
is  known  to'  the  outside  world.  But  those  who  knew  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  in  her  girliBh  days,  often  noticed  how  her 
bright,  cheery  manner,  her  kindly,  sympathetic  disposition, 
and,  of  her  personal  appearance,  the  clear  rosy  complexion 
and  the  abundance  of  fair  silky  hair,  hod  descended  upon  the 
child.  A  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Teek's  youthful  days  has 
often  told  rile  how  they  used  to  beguile  the  long  winter  even- 
ings at  the  Castle  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  with  merry  games 
and  gambols.  Princess  Mary,  then  a  very  lovely  girl,  was 
fondest  of  the  games  which  involved  much  noise  and  rushing 
about ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  wild,  mad  chase  through  the  long 
corridors,  she  would  suddenly  come  to  a  standstill  when  tho 
silver  arrow  round  which  was  coiled  her  magnificent  mass  of 
fair  hair  had  slipped  out,  and  she  would  stand  enveloped  in 
what  looked  like  a  long  cloak  of  waving  gold. 

HER  INDUSTRY. 

Princess  May  is  far  too  active  to  waste  even  an  honr  of  her 
day.  Indeed,  it  happens  very  often  that,  when  visitors  call  at 
White  Lodge,  she  rises  quietly  during  a  pause  in  her  animated 
chat  with  her  own  or  her  parents'  friends,  and  says  smilingly, 
"  You  will  pnrdon  me,  I  know,  if  I  get  my  knitting  and  do 
some  work  while  we  talk.  There  is  really  go  much  to  do,  it 
seems  quite  wrong  to  be  idle."  And  she  comes  back  with  a 
thick  half-finished  stocking,  or  some  piece  of  plain  needlework, 
and  stitches  while  talking  —  stitches  that  some  shivering 
creature  may  be  less  miserable  in  cold  and  wintry  days.  And 
often,  when  alone  with  the  friends  of  her  home  circle,  a  sigh 
would  force  its  way  across  .her  lips,  and  she  would  say,  with  a 
look  at  the  heaps  of  needlework  l>efore  her,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  only 
half  of  the  time  given  to  me  as  a  presont,  in  addition  to  my 
own  time,  which  60  many  girls  waste  in  doing  nothing  at  all !  " 

HEK  EDUCATION. 

For  Princess  May  is  distinctly  a  clever  girl,  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view.  She  plays  the  harp  and  the  piano- 
forte, and  plays  them  well ;  for  she  has  had  a  very  thorough 
musical  education.  Signor  Foli,  her  singing  master,  has 
trained  her  Toice,  which,  though  not  powerful,  is  very  sweet 
and  sympathetic ;  and  her  German  and  French  are  as  fluent 
as  her  native  tongue.  Not  long  ago,  Princess  May  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Elizaliethan  literature,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  at  Richmond,  in  connection  witli  the 
University  Extension  movement,  thereby  ranging  horself  with 
the  "  Extension  students,"  and  by  doing  so,  helping  on  one  of 
the  best  educational  movements  of  the  time.  In  this  simple, 
practical  "way  she  prepared  herself  unconsciously  not  only  for 
the  prominent  position  which  the  future  has  in  store  for  her, 
but  also,  by  constant  acts  of  unselfishness  and  of  self-control, 
for  the  stern  school  of  discipline  through  which  she  was 
destined  to  pass  so  soon. 

HETl  BEAUTY. 

If  you  have  never  6een  Princess  May  you  can  hardly  form 
an  idea  of  how  very  attractive  she  is.  Hers  is  not  one  of  the 
faces  to  which  either  photographer  or  artist  can  do  justice, 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  the  patriarch  master 
painter,  who  succeeds  in  causing  the  soul  to  shine  through 
the  face  where  no  one  else  can  "  catch  "  the  gleams  of  inward 
light.  The  expression  in  her  blue  eyes — blue  as  cornflowers — 
changes  so  rapidly,  is  one  moment  so  gay  and  roguish,  the 
next  so  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  again  so  composed  and 
calmly  intelligent,  that  tho  photographer  moy  well  despair 
when  he  compares  even  the  best  of  his  productions  with  tho 
original.  Apart  from  her  unusually  expressive  face,  Princess 
May  is  a  girl  of  the  true  English  type,  with  a  fair  complexion, 
a  healthy  glow  in  her  cheeks,  a  tall  pretty  figure,  and  light 
and  graceful  movements.    She  is  also  truly  English  in  her 


fondness  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  exercises.  She  rides  aud 
drives  well ;  and,  thanks  to  her  three  brothers,  all  of  whom 
are.  equally  devoted  to  "May,"  though,  with  characteristic 
brotherliness,  they  disguise  this  fact  occasionally  a  little,  she 
is  not  easily  beaten  at  tennis. 

LAST  YEAR. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York's  eldost  brother, 
to  whom  the  Princess  May  was  first  engaged  to  be 
married,  Miss  Friederichs  says : — 

For  many  months,  though  she  was  busier  than  ever  with  her 
labours  of  love,  no  ray  of  sunlight  seemed  to  be  able  to  pierce 
the  gloom  that  had  fallen  upon  the  life  of  Princess  May.  All 
her  endeavours  were  to  help  others,  to  make  the  lives  of  others 
brighter ;  but  her  own  burden — so  those  around  her  saw  with 
aching  hearts— her  own  burden  was,  and  remained,  very 
heavy.  Only  once  or  twice  she  lost  her  perfect  self-control. 
It  was  when,  by  chance,  she  read  of  the  heartless  suggestions 
made  by  one  section  of  the  public  press,  that  the  Duke  of 
York  should  forthwith  do  his  duty  to  her,  and  to  tho  nation,  by 
marrying  her.  "It  is  too  cruel — too  cruel!"  she  said,  with 
burning  tearB.  "  Why  may  not  I  have  the  privilege  of  privacy 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  which  every  other  girl  in  private  life 
may  have  1 " 

Of  which  let  the  Spectator  and  its  editors  take  due  note. 

HER  TASTE  IN  RELIGION  AND  MUSIC. 

Two  writers  in  tho  New  Review  contribute  studies  in 
character  of  Princess  May.  Both  are  anonymous,  the 
first  much  the  most  interesting.  The  writer  says  that 
the  Princess  is  a  regular  church-goer  and  communicant, 
who  is  extremely  tolerant  in  her  views,  but  very  punctual 
in  reading  her  Bible  every  day  ;  no  matter  how  much 
work  she  has  to  do,  she  always  reads  her  chapter.  She  is 
not  attracted  either  by  high  Ritual  or  by  low  Church  ; 
she  loves  the  music  of  the  organ  and  the  singing  of  a 
well-trained  choir : — 

She  is  very  fond  of  singing,  and  her  voice,  although  not 
strong  or  of  great  volume,  is  sweet  and  sympathetic.  For  the 
modern  love-song  the  Princess  has  no  fancy,  but  prefers  words 
more  in  keeping  with  her  cvery-day  thoughts.  "The  Lost 
Chord"  and  "The  Convent  Gate"  are  among  her  favourite 
songs.  She  very  often  gets  up  concerts  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  is  exceedingly  kind  to  struggling  professionals. 
During  the  stay  of  tho  family  in  the  northern  capital  of  Italy, 
Princess  May  took  lessons  from  Italian  professors,  and  began 
to  cultivate  her  taBte  for  music,  art,  and  literature,  a  taste 
which  developed  very  much  under  the  tuition  of  Mdlle.  Bricka. 
who  had  succeeded  Mdlle.  Gutmann,  and  still  remains  as 
companion  to  her  late  pupil. 

HER  FAVOURITE  BOOKS. 

French,  German,  and  English  are  all  alike  to  Princess  May. 
She  can  converse  fluently  in  either  one  or  the  other  language. 
Novel-reading  does  not  interest  her  very  much — that  is  to  say, 
novels  of  a  frivolous  kind.  But  with  the  works  of  the  great 
novelists  she  is,  of  course,  acquainted.  On  her  book-shelves 
you  will  find  no  uncut  and  dnsty  books,  but  neatly  cut  edges 
and  well  turned  pages.  Her  favourite  authors  are  Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  George  Eliot.  She  is  very  fond  of  well- 
bound  books,  and  values  highly  ail  presentation  copies.  The 
works  of  Macaulay,  Froude,  Lamb,  John  Morley,  Motley. 
Moliere,  Goethe,  Dante,  occupy  prominent  positions  on  her 
book-shelves.  Her  method  is  to  read  something  every  day, 
even  if  it  be  only  a  page,  and  then  to  discuss  what  she  has 
read.  With  her  companion-governess  she  talks  French  and 
German,  and,  according  to  arrangement,  the  discussion  takes 
place  in  either  one  language  or  the  other.  Mdlle  Bricka  is  a 
very  broad-minded  woman,  and  thinks  that  as  princesses  are 
women,  they  sliould  know  as  much  as  |»ssible  about  what 
appertains  "to  women.  Order  and  regularity  are  with  her 
principles  of  life— never  is  anything  out  of  place,  never  is  an 
appointment  missed.  There  is  a  time  for  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  and,  when  possible,  a  time  for  retiring  to  rest  at 
night. 
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HER  LOVE  FOR  CHtLDHEK. 

The  Princess's  love  of  children  is  great.  A  suffering  child 
at  once  commands  her  sympathy.  Oat  of  her  income  she 
always  sets  apart  a  sum  to  give  away  to  poor  children.  Her 
aim  and  object  when  dealing  with  the  poor  is  to  make  their 
lives  pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  She  carries  her  sympathy 
into  deeds.  Every  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  birthday  card  is 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Princess,  who  arranges  them  in 
scrap-books  for  the  poor  children  in  homes  and  hospitals.  No 
cotillion  favour  is  ever  thrown  away ;  each  toy  and  ribbon  is 
put  away  in  a  drawer  to  be  used,  when  the  time  comes,  for  her 
"  Sea-shell  Mission."  Similar  odds  and  ends  are  collected  by 
her  friends,  so  that  often  the  parcels  contain  sufficient  presents 
to  give  something  to  each  child  in  an  institution.  Many  a  sad 
little  heart  is  made  glad  and  many  a  young  life  brightened  by 
the  Princess's  Mission. 

HBtt  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  POOB. 

A  crippled  boy  in  a  village  near  White  Lodge  was  dying  of 
consumption.  Over  and  over  agaio  Princess  May  would  either 
drive  or  walk  over  to  see  the  little  sufferer,  and,  sitting  down 
by  the  bedside  in  the  cottage,  would  talk  and  read  to  him. 
Often  she  carried  wit'a  her  delicacies  to  keep  up  his  wasting 
frame.  Her  last  visrit  to  the  boy  was  one  day  on  her  way  to 
church,  when  she  knew  the  end  was  near.  Gently  giving  lain 
a  kiss,  she  wished  liim  good-bye  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I 
could  tell  of  many  actions  of  a  similar  kind,  but  this  one 
will  suffice  to  show  her  tender-heartedness  and  sympathetic 
nature. 

But  it  is  in  her  work  and  in  her  mother's  work  that  she  is 
really  interested.  This  subject  she  will  discuss  with  animation 
and  a  knowledge  seldom  to  be  found  in  so  young  a  princess. 
In  State  schemes  for  the  poor  of  the  country  she  is  also  greatly 
interested.  During  the  time  the  House  of  Lords'  Sweating 
Committee  was  sitting  she  carefully  read  the  evidence  given, 
and  evinced  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  hard  lives  of  poor 
seamstresses  and  nail  and  chain  workers.  With  so  sensible  a 
guide  as  her  companion,  and  so  sympathetic  a  mother,  it  is  not  - 
surprising  that  Princess  May's  reading  has  not  altogether  been 
confined  to  books  for  the  "  young  person."  It  U  possibly  in 
some  measure  due  to  this  more  liberal  course  of  reading  that 
we  find  Princess  May's  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  to  be 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  princess  of  her  age. 


"The  Heavenly  Twins." 

The  Modern  Iteview  publishes  a  couple  of  articles  which 
it  calls  the  "  Sarah  Grand  Sex  Theory."  The  first  writer, 
"  Egeria,"  declares  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been 
called  "The  Revolt  of  a  Sex."  "Egeria"  does  not  like 
Evadne,  whom  she  regards  as  an  egoistical,  self-righteous, 
cvmplaisaut  young  woman,  who  with  her  scientific 
education  ought  to  have  had  more  sense  than  to  imagine 
that  Major  Colquhoun  could  possibly,  with  his  physical 
organisation,  have  been  other  than  a  Tom  Jones.  Miss 
Catherine  M.  Whitehead  is  very  enthusiastic, and  considers 
"  The  Heavenly  Twins "  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  new  age 
that  is  springing  up  for  women,  and  that  all  women 
therefore  owe  it  a  debt  of  gratitude : — 

The  absence  of  the  sense  of  sex  on  the  part  of  Evadne  is 
commented  on  in  ono  review.  But  she  surely  belongs  to  that 
class  of  women  who,  when  her  ideal  is  shattered,  loves  no 
longer  the  mero  outside  shell  which  enfolded  it.  For  a  while 
at  least  passion  sleeps  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  volcano  whi'h 
poured  its  burning  lava  down  until  she  became  petrified 
beneath  the  weight.  Evadno's  powers  of  mind  upheld  her  to 
a  certain  extent  through  the  crisis,  though  how  they  suffered 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  benumbing  process  which  followed. 
How  little  men  can  understand  the  thousand  deaths  a  woman 
dies  when  her  ideal  falls  before  her  eyes ! 


"Mr.  Henley  as  the  New  Poet." 

Mb.  Gilbert  Pabkeb  in'  Lippincott  writes  half-a-dozen 
enthusiastic  pages  about  Mr.  Henley,  of  whose  influence 
on  literature  he  speaks  very  highly.   He  says : — 

He  has  dared  to  say  things,  he  has  dared  to  do  things, 
which  others  have  hesitated  to  say  and  do.  He  has  opened  a 
way  for  a  larger,  deeper  convention.  He  has  broadened  our 
view  by  his  daring,  and  his  strength  by  his  fine  art. 

Scribner'a  Magazine  publishes  a  long  poem  by  Mr. 
Henley  entitled  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments."  It 
is  a  reminiscence  of  his  youth  when,  a  little  boy  on 
Severn  side  thirty-five  years  agr>,  he  first  revelled  in 
the  charm  of  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  full  of  characteristic 
Henleyisms. 

Samaracaud  1 
That  name  of  names !   That  star-vancd  belvedere 
Builded  against  the  Chambers  of  the  South ! 
That  outpost  ou  the  Infinite  I 


The  Normal  Young'  Woman  and  Young  Man. 

In  Seribner's  Magazine  there  is  an  account  given  of 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Sargent  of  Boston,  who  has 
measured  the  bodies  of  over  2.0U0  Harvard  students,  and 
who  has  constructed  two  nude  clay  figures  representing 
the  average  or  composite  of  5,000  Harvard  students  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  of  5,000  girl  students  of 
different  colleges  measured  at  the  same  age.  According 
to  Dr.  Sargent  the  normal  young  man  is  much  finer  in 
physique  than  the  normal  young  woman,  which  is  not  in 
the  least  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  how  much  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  culture  of  man  than  that 
of  woman : — 

Standing  squarely,  clean-limbed,  strong-necked,  he  looks 
rather  like  a  runner  than  a  rower ;  but  there  is  nothing  sordid, 
nothing  warped,  nothing  to  indicate  the  deterioration  of  a 
civilization  of  too  many  wheels,  the  stunting,  or  the  abnormal 
one-sided  development,  of  the  factory  or  of  city  life.  The  pose, 
of  course,  must  be  the  sculptor's,  but  the  measures  show :  height, 
five  feet  eight;  weight,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (the 
equivalent  of  ono  hundred  and  forty-nine,  as  we  clothe  our- 
selves); chest,  thirty-four,  to  thirty-seven  inflated.  Lung  power 
is  there  and  heart ;  strength  enongh  to  hold  his  own  in  life,  and 
withal  a  certain  refinement,  a  curious  grace  of  mould,  which 
our  fathers  would  have  called  aristocratic,  and  we  would  term, 
as  even  our  age  may  permit  us,  finely  bred. 

Of  the  American  women  students  it  is  said  that  they  do 
not  come  from  as  high  a  class,  socially  and  intellectually, 
as  the  men,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  clay  model : — 

Brutally  to  set  forth  the  facts,  the  figure  has  more  fragility 
without  a  corresponding  gain  in  grace  ;  the  lower  half  is  better 
than  the  upper;  it  is  not  that  tight-lacing  has  left  evident 
traces  (the  waist  is  over  twenty-four),  but  the  inward  curve  of 
the  back,  the  thinness  of  the  body,  lack  strength  and  erectness 
of  pose.  At  this  point  one  hurriedly  resorts  to  figures :  the 
height  is  five  feet  three,  the  weight  one  hundred  and  fourteen, 
the  chest  measurement  but  thirty,  aud  the  feet  (the  figure  wilt 
be  seen  at  Chicago)  ten  inches  long. 


In  the  Canadian.  Magazine  for  June,  Mrs.  Cecil  Logsdait 
devotes  a  paper  to  criticism  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States.  The  writer  says  that  if  in  England  it  were  better 
understood  that  nature  has  gifted  women  with  other 
capacities  than  for  suffering,  and  if  her  mission  wero 
more  generally  understood  outside  society  in  its  narrow 
sense,  there  would  be  considerably  less  unhappiness  in 
married  life,  and  a  finer,  nobler  race  would  spring  up. 
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THE  PROTESTANTISM  OF  THE  BRITISH  SAILOR. 

Its  Obioin.   Br  Mb.  Froude. 

Is  Longman's  Magazine  there  is  a  very  charming  paper 
by  Mr.  Froude,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  cause  why  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had  its  stronghold  in  the  seaport  towns  of  England. 
Mr.  Fronde  says : — 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  detailed  account  of  the  temper  of 
parties  in  England,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1585,  three  years 
before  the  Armada  came.  The  writer  was  a  distinguished 
Jesuit  The  account  itself  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Pope  and  Philip,  with  a  special  view  to  the  reception  which 
an  invading  force  would  meet  with,  and  it  goes  into  great 
detail. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  PURITANS. 

According  to  this  authority,  who  oviclently  seems  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about — 

"The  only  party,  the  only  party  that  would  fight  to  death 
for  the  Queen,  the  only  real  friends  she  had,  were  the 
Puritan*  (it  is  the  first  mention  of  the  name  which  I  have 
found),  the  Puritans  of  London,  the  Puritans  of  the  sea 
towns."  These  he  admits  were  dangerous,  desperaU", 
determined  men.  The  numbers  of  them,  however,  were 
providentially  small. 

Mr.  Froude  then  addresses  himself  to  an  explanation 
of  the  co/uses  for  this  concentration  of  the  Protestant 
patriotism  in  English  seaport  towns. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 

He  attributes  it,  not  to  any  theological  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  Elizabethan  sailors,  but  simply  and 
solely  to  the  fact  of  the  horror  inspired  by  the 
Inquisition.   Mr.  Froude  says: — 

A  new  and  infinitely  dangerous  clement  had  been  introduced 
by  the  change  of  religion  into  the  relations  of  English  sailors 
with  the  Catholic  powers,  and  especially  with  Spain.  In  their 
zeal  to  keep  out  heresy,  the  Spanish  government  placed  their 
harbours  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Office.  Any  vessel  in 
which  an  heretical  book  was  found  was  confiscated,  and  her 
crew  carried  to  the  Inquisition  prisons.  It  had.  begun  in 
Henry's  time.  The  Inquisitors  attempted  to  treat  schism  as 
heresy,  and  arrest  Englishmen  in  their  porta.  But  Henry 
spoke  up  stoutly  to  Charles  V.,  and  the  Holy  Office  had  been 
made  to  hold  its  hand.  All  was  altered  now.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  a  poor  sailor  should  have  been  found  teaching 
heresy.  It  was  enough  if  he  had  an  English  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  with  him  in  his  kit;  and  stories  would  come  into 
Dartmouth  or  Plymouth  how  some  lad  that  everybody  knew — 
Bill  or  Jack  or  Tom,  who  had  wife  or  father  or  mother  among 
them,  perhaps — had  been  seized  hold  of  for  no  other  crime, 
been  flung  into  a  dungeon,  tortured,  starved,  set  to  work  in  the 
gallevs,  or  burned  in  a  fool's  coat,  as  they  called  it,  at  an  auto 
da  //at  Seville. 

PROTESTANTISM  HELPED  BY  PERSECUTION. 

The  object  of  the  Inquisition  was  partly  political ;  it  waB 
meant  to  embarrass  trade,  and  make  tho  people  impatient  of 
changes  which  produced  so  much  inconvenience.  The  effect 
was  exactly  the  opposite.  Such  accounts  when  brought  home 
created  fury.  There  grew  up  in  tho  seagoing  population  an 
enthusiasm  of  hatred  for  that  holy  institution,  and  a  passionate 
desire  for  revenge. 

The  Holy  Office  burnt  English  or  French  Protestants 
wherever  it  could  catch  them.  The  Protestants  revenged 
their  injuries  at  their  own  risk  and  in  their  own  way,  and 
thus  from  Edward  VI.'s  time  to  the  end  of  the  century 
privateering  came  to  be  the  special  occupation  of  adventurous 
honourable  gentlemen,  who  could  serve  God,  their  country,  and 
themselves  in  fighting  Catholics. 

So  it  went  on  until  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  more 
the  Inquisition  burned  our  sailors,  the  more  resolute  did 
our  seafaring  men  become  to  wage  war  to  the  death 
against  the  devildoms  of  Spain  and  of  the  Holy  Catholic 


Church,  which  found  in  Spain  its  most  cruel  and 
ruthless  instrument. 

NEMESIS. 

Mr.  Frondo  concludes  his  paper  as  follows : — 
The  Holy  Office  meanwhile  went  on  in  cold  savage 
resolution :  the  Holy  Office  which  had  begun  the  business  and 
was  tho  cause  of  it.  A  note  in  Cecil's  hand  says  that  in  the 
one  year  1562,  twenty-six  English  subjects  had  been  burnt  at 
the  stake  in  different  parts  of  Spain.  Ten  times  as  many 
were  starving  in  Spanish  dungeons,  from  which  occasionally, 
by  happy  accident,  a  cry  could  be  heard  like  this  which 
follows.  In  15til  an  English  merchant  writes  from  the 
Canaries  :— 

"  I  was  taken  by  those  of  the  Inquisition  twenty  months 
past,  put  into  a  little  dark  house  two  paces  long,  loaded  with 
irons,  without  sight  of  sun  or  moon  all  that  time.  When  I  was 
arraigned,  I  was  charged  that  I  should  say  our  mass  was  as 
good  as  theirs ;  that  I  said  I  would  rather  give  money  to  the 
poor  than  buy  Bulls  of  Komc  with  it.  I  was  charged  with 
being  a  subject  to  the  Queen's  grace,  who,  they  said,  was  enemy 
to  the  faith,  Antichrist,  with  other  opprobrious  names ;  and  I 
stood  to  the  defence  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  proving  the 
infamies  most  untrue.  Then  I  was  put  into  Little  Ease  again, 
protesting  very  innocent  blood  to  be  demanded  against  tho 
judge  before  Christ." 

The  innocent  blood  of  these  poor  victims  had  not  to  wait  to 
be  avenged  at  the  judgment  day.  The  account  was  presented 
shortly  and  promptly  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 


An  Irish  Catholic  View  of  Hodge  and  His  Religion. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Lyceum,  the  writer 
of  which  reviews  Mr.  Heath's  book  on  "The  English 
Peasant,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Irish  Catholic. 
The  following  passage  is  very  curious : — 

Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  the  wretchedness  of  rural  England 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  Calvinism  is  the  only  form  of  religion 
that  has  any  real  hold  over  the  peasants;  there  is  something 
in  tho  terrible  hopelessness  of  that  creed  that  harmonises 
with  life  as  they  know  it.  Otherwise  there  is  little  or  no- 
religion  amongst  tho  agricultural  labourers.  There  are  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  absolutely  no  religion,  and  in  other 
districts  it  exists  but  only  nominally.  The  people  don't  go  to 
church,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  in  careless  compliance  with  custom. 
Even  among  the  virtuous  peasantry  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
indiffcrcntism.  One  of  them  spoke  for  his  class  when  he  told! 
Mr.  Heath  that  he  was  a  Wesleyan  himself,  but  that  he 
thought  "wo  should  never  be  asked  what  we'd  been."  In 
some  parts  of  England  there  is  a  natural,  perhaps  inherited, 
bent  towards  Paganism  so  strong  that  Christianity  never  seems 
to  sink  in,  but  has  to  be  laboriously  grafted  on  each  genera- 
tion, from  the  outside.  But  after  all,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
people's  attitude  towards  religion?  It  has  been  nothing  to 
them  for  so  long  a  time,  but  a  perfunctory  weekly  discourse 
from  a  man  whoso  nature,  sympathies,  and  worldly  position 
made  him  one  with  their  masters. 


"The  Size  of  the  Sea." 

Mr.  Schooling  has  a  curious  paper  in  Longman's 
Magazine,  in  which  he  calculates  what  the  sea  would 
cost  to  remove  it,  if  a  contractor  undertook  to  shift  it  at 
Id.  per  1,000  tons.  If  he  performed  his  contract  his 
bill  would  amount  to  10,000  times  the  amount  of  tho 
National  Debt.  If  the  sea  could  be  piled  up  in  a  round 
column  reaching  to  the  sun,  the  column  would  be  2£ 
miles  in  diameter.  If  you  could  sell  the  sea  at  Id.  per 
10,000  gallons,  it  would  fetch  155  billion  pounds;  if 
you  were  to  try  to  pump  it  dry  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
gallons  a  second,  it  would  take  12,000  million  years.  If 
you  take  a  crown-piece  as  representing  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  half-a-crown  will  represent  the  surface  of  the 
whole  sea,  a  shilling  the  surface  of  the  Pacific,  and  a 
threepenny-piece  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic. 
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THE  CATHOLICISM  OF  THE  NEW  ERA. 

BY  PERE  HYACINTHE  Loyson. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson  publishes  in  the  Contemporary 
for  July  an  article  which  begins  "  Paris,  Whit-Sunday, 
1893.  This  is  my  Testament."  As  he  is  now  sixty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb 
before  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  He  begins  with  a 
survey  of  his  life,  with  which  he  seems  to  bo  very  well 
satisfied.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  became  a  priest, 
when  he  was  thirty  he  became  a  monk,  when  he  was 
forty-two  he  was  excommunicated,  when  forty-five  he 
married — and  that  marriage  he  declares  was  the  most 
logical,  the  most  courageous,  the  most  characteristic  act 
of  his  lifo.  That  life  has  been  devoted  to  two  causes? 
that  of  his  country  and  his  Church.  Notwithstanding 
the  destruction  of  many  illusions,  he  continues  to  believe 
in  both. 

THE  POPE  OP  THE  NEW  ERA. 

I  have  never  abjured  Catholicism ;  I  havo  never  replied  by 
anathema  and  insult  to  the  insults  and  the  anathemas  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  me.  I  have  hoped  against  hope.  I 
have  said  to  myself  that  perhaps  some  day  there  will  arise  a 
successor  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  Leo  XIII.,  who  will  be  as  superior 
to  the  opportunism  of  the  second  as  to  the  intransigence  of  the 
first ;  a  true  reformer,  who  will  take  the  Church's  transforma- 
tion in  hand,  beginning  with  the  Papacy,  and  who  will  be  the 
herald  and  architect  of  the  new  era.  It  would  bo  a  miracle,  I 
admit.  But  by  how  much  I  reject  the  false  miracles  by  so 
much  I  implore  the  true.  And  should  it  please  Almighty  God, 
in  whose  hands  are  all  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men,  to  raise 
up  such  a  Pope,  the  world  would  have  seen  no  greater  man 
since  prophets  and  apostles  walked  her  soil,  nor  any  day  so 
great  since  the  day  of  our  redemption. 

A  TRANSFORMED  OATHOUOI8M. 

Whether  the  Pope  of  his  dream  comes  along  or  not,  he 
is  convinced  that  Catholic  Christendom  is  changing  :— 

For  myself,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  persuaded 
that  Catholic  Christianity  is  approaching  a  transformation.  It 
seems  as  if  thc  Lord  were  saying  a  second  time,  as  once  to  the 
prophet,  "  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  and 
the  former  things  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into 
inin'l." 

We  shall  keep  with  religious  reverence  the  oracles  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel  and  thc  apostles  of  Christianity,  the 
teachings  of  all  the  inspired  saints  of  the  two  Testaments; 
but  we  shall  no  longer  confound  the  Word  of  God  with  the 
human  alloy  from  which  a  sound  exegesis  is  separating  it  every 
day.  Doubtless  God  haB  spoken  to  men,  but  He  has  spoken  to 
them  by  men,  and  by  men  of  a  rude  race  and  of  early  or  even 
barbarous  times. 

THE  TRUE  CATHOLICISM. 

Pere  Hyacinthe,  like  many  others  who  are  fascinatee 
by  the  Catholic  ideal,  is  repelled  by  the  Catholic  Church 
because  it  is  not  Catholic  but  Sectarian,  representing  only 
a  segment  of  the  truth  which  God  has  revealed  to  men. 

Nor  is  the  Biblical  revelation  the  only  revelation,  though  it 
be  the  highest.  There  is  something  of  God  in  all  the  graat 
religions;  which  have  presided  over  the  providential  develop 
mcnt  of  humanity.  It  is  not  true  that  nil  religions  are  equally 
good;  but  neither  is  it  true  that  all  religions  except  one  are  no 
good  at  all.  The  Christianity  of  the  future,  more  just  than 
that  of  the  past,  will  assign  to  each  its  place  in  that  work  of 
"  evangelical  preparation "  which  the  elder  doctors  of  the 
Church  discerned  in  heathenism  itself,  and  which  is  not  yet 
completed.  It  will  beware  of  pronouncing  on  these  rough 
sketches  of  religion  a  hard  and  unmerited  reprobation. 
Through  all  these  divisions,  nil  these  conflicts,  it  will  yet 
work  out  that  luminous  svnthesis  of  truth. 


Science,  again,  must  not  be  ignored.  It  also  is  a  revelation, 
at  once  human  and  divine,  and  no  less  certain  than  the  other. 
Some  day  will  be  realised  the  daring  forecast  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre ;  "  Religion  and  science,  in  virtue  of  their  natural 
affinity,  will  meet  in  the  brain  of  some  one  man  of  genius — 
perhaps  of  more  than  one — and  the  world  will  get  what  it 
needs  and  cries  for :  not  a  new  religion,  but  the  revelation  of 
revelation." 

THE  CHRISTIANITY  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

Such  a  faith  in  which  religion  and  science  can  lie 
down  together,  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb  in  the 
prophecy,  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  putting  the  world  to 
rights. 

Tbe  Christianity  of  thc  future  will  reconcile  more  and  more, 
in  human  life,  those  elements  which  are  all  equally  necessary, 
and  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  divided.  It  will 
reclasp  thc  links  of  close  alliance  between  nature  and  grace, 
between  labour  and  prayer,  between  action  and  contemplation ; 
l>etwccn  the  body,  despised  and  accursed  in  the  name  of  the 
soul,  and  thc  soul  of  which  it  bears  the  imprint  and  is  the 
organ;  between  family  life,  depreciated  as  an  ignoble  and 
inferior  state,  and  those  highest  aspirations  of  genius  and 
sanctity  which  have  sought  to  express  themselves  iu  an 
unnatural  and  irrelevant  celibacy. 

HIS  LAST  WORD. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  then  sums  up  the  last  word  of  his  last 
testament : — 

It  is  not  to  politics,  and  it  is  not  to  science,  and  certainly  it 
is  not  to  the  interests  of  men  or  thc  Utopias  of  dreamers, 
that  wo  must  look  for  the  salvation  of  France  or  of  the  world. 
Our  salvation  must  come  from  Christianity  alone.  But  to 
work  this  miracle,  Christianity  must  regain  its  true  character; 
it  must  be  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  the  religion  of  justice 
and  of  charity.  It  must  tear  itself  free  from  the  superstitions 
whioh  degrade  it.  from  the  sects  which  rend  it  into  fragments, 
from  the  clergies  and  the  governments  who  enslave  and 
exploit  it. 

Moral  and  social  renovation,  by  means  of  religious  renova- 
tion, this  is  my  last  hope,  my  last  word — noviuhna  verba .' 
France,  thc  soul,  and  God — in  these  I  sum  up  all  that  I  have 
believed,  all  that  I  hope,  all  that  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life 
and  will  give  me  strength  to  die. 


Prices  Current  for  Wild  Beasts. 

In  McClure's  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  Raymond  Blath- 
wayt  publishes  the  first  of  an  interesting  series  of  inter- 
views with  Hagenbeck  of  Hamburg,  wild  beast  purveyor 
to  the  civilised  world.  From  this  article  I  extract  the 
following  prices  current  of  wild  beasts,  in  case  any  of  our 
readers  wish  to  start  a  private  menagerie  of  their  own : — 

A  hippopotamus  costs  £1,000.  An  Indian  tapir  costs 
£500,  an  American  tapir  £150.  Elephants  vary  according  to 
size  and  training,  from  £250  to  £500.  A  good  forest-bred  lion, 
full  grown,  will  fetch  from  £150  to  £200,  according  to  species. 
Tigers  run  from  £100  to  £150,  according  to  their  Variety. 
"  Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  '•  til  it  there  arc  five  varieties  of 
royal  tigers?  And.  besides  them,  there  are  the  tigers  whioh 
come  from  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  and  even  from  the  wastes 
of  Siberia.  Snakes  are  very  much  down  in  the  market  at 
present.  Those  which  formerly  fetched  £5  or  £10,  you  can 
now  get  for  £2.  Very  large  ones  sometimes  run  up  to  £50. 
Leopards  £30.  Black  panthers  £40  to  £<>(>.  Striped  and 
Bjwtted  panthers  £25.  Jaguars  run  from  £30  to  £100.  A 
good  |»lar  bear  will  fetch  from  £30  to  £40.  Brown  bcaTs 
from  £G  to  £10.  Black  American  bears  from  £10  to  £20.  A 
sloth  from  Thibet  £25  to  £30.  Monkeys  run  from  Bix  shillings 
apiece.  They  arc  most  expensive  in  the  spring1  when  they  will 
sometimes  fetch  as  much  as  £1  6s.  Giraffes  are  altogether  out 
of  the  market,"  continued  Mr.  Hagenbeck  witlf  a  sigh,  "for 
there  are  none  now  to  be  obtained.  I  have  sold  one  as  low  as 
£60,  whilst  thc  last  one  which  I  sold,  four  yours  ago,  to  the 
Brazils,  I  was  paid  upwards  of  £1,100  for.'" 
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.  A  CALL  TO  ARMS  TO  PROTESTANTS. 

By  Abchdeacox  Faebab. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  Archdeacon  Farrar  pub- 
lishes an  article  entitled  "  Undoing  the  Work  of  the 
Reformation,"  which  is  a  veritable  cry  to  arms.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  says : — 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  the  plain  imperative  duty  of 
every  true  member  of  the  English  Church  to  reassert,  at  all . 
costs,  the  principles — the  scriptural,  the  primitive,  the  historic 
principles— the  assertion  of  which  is  the  sole  reason  why  their 
Church,  as  a  Reformed  Church,  has  any  title  to  exist. 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  bases  his  belief  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  Protestant,  not  Catholic  in  the 
Eiraalist  sense. 

NO  SACERDOTALISM. 

There  is,  for  instance,  no  shadow 'of  even  possible  doubt 
what  u  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England  about  the  clergy.  The  setting  up  of 
the  Presbyterate  as  a  sacrificial  priesthood ;  the  pretence  that 
the  ministry  is  vicarious,  not  representative ;  the  assimilation 
of  the  English  clergy  to  the  "massing  priests"  of  the  Middle 
Agw:  the  claim  that  our  presbyters  perform  acts  of  sacrifice 
u  nibetitntes  for  the  people — are  demonstrably  unjustifiable. 
To  the  proofs  that  they  are  so,  no  attempt  of  an  answer  has 
been,  or  can  be  given,  except  on  premises  which  our  Church 
has  deliberately  rejected. 

NO  TBAN3UB8TANTIATION. 

The .  doctrine  of  Sacerdotalism  is  always  allied  to  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  Transubstantiation  is  one 
of  the  heresies  which  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reforma- 
tion most  decisively  and  most  emphatically  repudiated.  She 
might  well  do  so.  It  is  a  late  and  gross  corruption  of  crude 
materialism,  not  formally  accepted  even  by  the  Church  of 
Borne  till  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215.  The  argument  for  it, 
inch  as  it  is,  ignores  the  whole  analogy  of  the  faith. 

NO  CONFESSIONAL. 

Auricular  Confession  is  the  natural  result  of  sacerdotal  en- 
croachment and  sacramental  materialism ;  and  if  the  once- 
Protestant  laity  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  can  look  on  unmoved 
and  see  this  practice — which  has  in  all  ages  been  prolific  of 
the  worst  evils — reintroduced  among  them,  it  can  only  be 
either  because  they  have  been  driven  into  contemptuous  in- 
difference by  having  been  first  betrayed,  and  then  reduced  to 
helplessness,  or  because  they  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Anglican  Church  for  freedom  and  for  truth. 

For  of  auricular  .confession  there  is  not  the  faintest  vestige 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
primitive  Chnrch.  It  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Fathers, 
«en  amid  the  dense  overgrowth  of  sacerdotal  usurpation 
and  corruption  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  a  gradual 
innovation  of  the  darkest  part  of  the  Dark  Ages,  nnd  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying — and  am  perfectly  prepared  to  prove 
tuany  extent — that  it  has  been  Btamped  by  age  after  age  with 
the  just  stigma  of  indelible  abhorrence. 

A  PROPHECY  OP  DOOM. 

Already,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  Ritualistic  practices  have 
settled  on  every  green  field.  In  twenty  years,  if  things  are 
raflered  to  go  on  at  the  present  rate — if  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  is  on  every  Bide  abandoned  and  betrayed — the 
Church  of  England  will  be  Romish  in  everything  but  name. 

But  there  is  another  class — a  class  unhappily  of  disastrous 
and  ever-increasing  magnitude — which  will  never  accept  such 
a  form  of  religion  as  Rome  or  the  Ritualists  offer.  It  is  not 
averse  to  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ,  but  it  is  now  being 
driven  into  indifference.  There  are  thousands  in  England, 
»here  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  scores,  in  the  Upper 
Cbuses,  who  now  devote  their  Sundays  exclusively  to  worldly 
amusements,  who  rarely  enter  a  church,  and  scarcely  ever 


dream  of  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion.  In  the  working 
classes  such  men  may  be  counted  by  millions,  and  their 
numbers  will  steadily  increase  as  Ritualism  increases.  Eng- 
land may  be  driven  by  Ritualism  into  infidelity,  but  I  believe 
that  she  will  have  to  reel  back  into  barbarism  before  she 
becomes  Romish,  or  again  accepts  the  form  of  religion  which 
the  Spanish  Armada  would  have  forced  upon  us  with  stakes 
and  implements  of  hellish  torture.  Disestablishment  will  be 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  Ritualism ;  and 
immediately  after  Disestablishment  will  come  the  necessity 
for,  and  the  certainty  of,  a  New  Reformation  to  re-establish 
the  truths  which  Ritualism  endeavours  to  overthrow. 


The  Royal  Road  to  Languages. 

In  the  last  note  on  this  system  in  the  Hay  number  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  error  crept  in  which  might  cause 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  teachers  who  were  interested 
in  the  new  method  of  language  teaching.  It  was  said 
that "  it  has  been  found  that  those  who  have  had  some 
training"  never  appreciate  the  points  of  the  system. 
This  should  have  been  those  who  "  have  had  no  training." 
The  method  depends  for  its  success  a  good  deal  on  the 
liveliness  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  who  must  speak  the 
language  well  and  know  exactly  what  to  do  in  con- 
ducting the  class.  Lectures  were  given  on  the  method 
by  Mr.  H.  Swan  last  month  before  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  Canon  Daniel  in  the  chair;  and 
before  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  Miss  Beale  in 
the  chair;  and  reports  will  be  found  in  the  Educational 
Timet  for  July,  and  in  the  Cheltenham  Examiner,  June  21. 
A  fifth  and  sixth  holiday  training  class  for  teachers  on 
the  series  method  will  be  held  in  London  (at  or  near 
Essex  Hall,  Strand)  from  Tuesday,  August  8  to  18th, 
and  also  from  September  5  to  15th,  mornings,  two  hours 
a  day.  Application  should  be  made  in  advance  to 
Messrs.  Swan  and  Beds,  4,  Mount  Ararat,  Richmond.  I 
understand  several  teachers  from  America  intend  to  be 
present,  and  the  Norwegian  Government  also  have 
notified  an  intention  to  send  a  representative  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  system  after  hearing  of  the  results 
published  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  January  last. 


The  Press  and  Bubble  Companies. 

Mb.  B.  D.  Mackenzie,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
July,  writes  at  some  length  on  "Limited  Liability." 
There  is  one  passage  in  his  article  which  deserves  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  journalists  and  by  those  legislators  and 
judges  who  forge  the  chains  in  which  journalists  have  to 
move : — 

Valuable  assistance  has  often  been  rendered  to  the  public  in 
the  wise  selection  of  sound  investments  by  the  City  editors  of 
the  daily  press,  and  the  specially  qualified  writers  of  the 
better-class  financial  journals.  But  this  aid  might  easily  be 
made  much  more  effective.  There  is  not  much  use  moralising 
over  mischief  after  it  has  occurred ;  a  pound  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  ton  of  cure.  Whether  the  press  are  silenced  by  the 
bribe  of  repeated  highly-paid  advertisements,  or  from  fear  of 
the  very  loose  law  of  libel,  and  the  uncertain  temper  of  juries, 
the  fact  remains  that  Companies  are  launched  and  Foreign 
Loans  floated  which  the  slightest  examination  must  satisfy 
any  competent  man  are  deserving  only  of  severe  censure  and 
prompt  exposure.  The  mere  publication  of  a  prospectus  ought 
legally  to  justify  any  competent  City  editor  in  freely  criticising 
without  malice  the  character  of  any  public  investment  and  its 
promoters  and  directors,  demanding,  on  behalf  of  his  renders, 
adequate  information  and  substantial  guarantees  upon  which 
a  sound  judgment  may  be  formed.  The  character  and  conduct 
of  politicians  are  criticised  with  merciless  rigour,  some  of 
which  might  well  be  spared  for  the  projectors  and  directors  of 
public  compames. 
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THE  TZAR  AND  THE  POPE. 

Some  Side  Lights  from  M.  de  Blowitz. 

In  McClure's  Magazine  for  June  M.  de  Blowitz .  dis- 
courses more  suo  upon  the  state  of  Europe.  He  pro- 
phesieth  peace  on  several  grounds,  hut  primarily  because 
of  the  social  trouble  in  Belgium.    He  says : — 

It  it  in  the  light  of  these  events  in  Belgium,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  suy,  that  Europe  for  a  long  time  still  will  not  be 
menaced  by  war.  The  social  problem  is  now  too  pressing.  It 
requires  the  entire  attention.  Woo  to  the  blind!  The  hour  of 
rest  is  past ;  a  new  world  awakes.  It  knows  its  strength.  It 
lias  everything  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose.  Follow  it  with 
anxious  eye,  ye  who  sleep  now  iu  possession,  for  if  yc  sleep  too 
long,  ye  will  awake  in  chains  1 

THK  PEACEKEEPER  OF  EUROPE. 

M.  de  Blowitz  is  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  power  of  the  Tzar,  reflecting  that  Alexander  III.  has 
but  to  lift  his  finger  and  all  France  will  do  his  bidding. 
But  the  pious  correspondent  is  consoled : — 

However,  this  autocrat  so  formidably  armed  is  well  known  to 
lie  absolutely  pacific.  He  turns  a  constantly  listening  ear  to 
the  counsels  of  an  experienced  queen,  herself  full  of  the  spirit 
of  peace,  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  This  queen  loves  Germany  ; 
she  adores  the  young  emperor,  whom  she  calls  "  an  angel." 
She  has  already  smoothed  down  many  rough  places.  It  was 
she  who  brought  about  the  Kiel  interview  and  the  visit  of  the 
Czarevitch  to  Berlin.  She  has  strengthened  the  idea  of  peace 
in  the  brain  of  this  emperor,  whence,  instead,  war  might  spring 
full-armed;  war  fin  de  siivle;  the  new,  mysterious,  unpre- 
cedented form  of  il ;  the  war  of  infinitely  multiplied  runnier, 
covering  the  Old  World  with  corpses  of  the  slain.  The  special 
factor  of  armed  eaplosion  moat  to  bo  dreaded  in  Europe  is  thns 
held  in  clieck  by  nn. all-powerful  band  gently  directed,  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  work  of  God  that  has  made.1  him  who 
holds  the  chief  of  the.  arsenals  of*  power,  pacific,  and  thus 
reassuring. to  the  world. 

TPE  WIREPULLER  OF  EUROPE. 

Next  to  M.  de  Blowitz's  picture  of  the  Tzar,  the  most 
interesting  description  in  his  paper  is  that  which  he  gives 
of  the  Pope  :— 

No  one  can  have-  any  idea  of  the  life  and  movement  which 
reigns  in  this  voluntary  prison  which  lies  over  against  the 
Quninal.  •  Thitlitr  flow  innumerable  missives  from  every 
eorner  of  the  world,  and  could  I  only  tell  some  of  them,  it 
would  be  seen  how  long  still  is  the  arm  extending  from  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter'*;  how  dreadful  still  are  the  lips  that 
speak  in  the  shade  of  'the  Vatican.  I  should  show  the  Holy 
Father  and  hi*  cardinals  writing  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
directing  him  by  counsel  and  advice,  and  sometimes  almost  by 
their  orders.  I  should  show  Prince  Bismarck  continuing, 
since  bis  fall,  to  hold  before  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  glimpses  of 
the  more  or  less  partial  restoration  of  the  temporal  power.  I 
should  show  Leo  XIII.  now  trying  to  unite,  now  to  alienate, 
France  and  Russia,  according  as  at  the  moment  this  or  that 
policy  seems  to  him  most  propitious  for  his  own  cause  or  the 
cause  of  peace ;  and  I  should  show,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Vatican  divided  within  itself,  and  Cardinal  Vanutelli  work- 
ing, in  secret  letters  addressed  to  powerful  sovereigns,  against 
the  policy  of  Cardinal  Rampolln.  and  acting  on  the  mind  of 
Leo  XIH.  to  detach  him  from  his  secretary  of  state,  and  wean 
him  from  the  democratic  policy  on  which  he  is  now  launched. 
I  should  show,  also,  nil  the  leading  politicians  of  France, 
whether  in  power  or  out.  soliciting  the  supjiort,  the  protection, 
the  favour  of  Leo  XIH..  mid  the  latter  working  with  astound- 
ing insight  for  the  fusion,  more  and  more  complete,  of  the 
liberal  monarchical  party  with  the  Republic. 

The  article,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the 
groat  little  man,  is  in  a  more  flamboyant  style  than  is 
permitted  in  the  columns  of  the  Timet. 


DR.  LUNN  AND  THE  WESLEYAN  SANHEDRIN. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference,  like  other  Sanhedrinitical 
assemblies,  has  no  love  for  those  of  its  own  members  who 
venture  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  idols  in  its 
market-place.  The  fate  which  has  befallen  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lunn  is  probably  intended  as  a  warning  against.any  too 
great  zeal  in  discerning  the  shortcomings  in  the  official 
methods  of  doing  good.  Dr.  Lunn  criticised,  somewhat 
crudely  perhaps,  but  still  honestly  and  from  personal 
knowledge,  certain  principles  of  missionary  action  dear 
to  the  Wesleyan  Society  in  India.  His  criticism* 
undoubtedly  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  and  led  to 
the  adoption  of  considerable  reforms.  But  instead  of 
gratitude  the  Wesleyan  Sanhcdrin  regarded  with  resent- 
ment the  man  who  had  troubled  the  peace  of  the  official 
Israel.  Dr.  Lunn,  having  no  fixed  pastoral  charge,  bccnine 
chaplain  lo  the  Polytechnic,  founded  and  edited  the 
Review  of  the  Churches,  and  undertook  the  organisat  on  of 
the  pious  picnics  which 'are  tho  precursors  of  the  modern 
pilgrimage.  There  is  nothing  in  these  laudable  and  use- 
ful pursuits  incompatible  with  the  calling  of  a  Wesleyan 
minister,  any  more  than  the  scientific  researches  of  Dr. 
Dallingcr  or  the  journalistic  labour  of  the  editor  of  the 
Methudist  Recorder.  But  Dr.  Dallinger  had  not  offended 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  editor  had  only  made  it  ridiculous 
by  the  excess  of  his  zeal  jn  its  defence.  Therefore,  Dr. 
Lunn  was  singled  out  for  expulsion,  which  he  anticipated 
by  his  resignation.  So  the  Conference  thanks  God,  with 
Dogberry,  that  it  has  got  rid  of  a  knave;  and  then  sits 
down  placidly  to  hold  sweet  communion  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  who  edits  the  Methodist  Times,  through 
which  Dr.  Lunn  had  perpetrated  his  enormities.  But 
then  Dr. ,  Lunn,  although  able  and  energetic,  can  be 
jumped  upon  with  safety,  whereas  to  jump  upon  Mr. 
Price  Hughes  might  be  inconvenient.  And,  besides,  it  in 
so  much  . easier  to  let  hhn  off  this  time  as  a  reward  for 
behaving  himself  more  seemly  in  the  future.  ■  ■ 

In  the  Review  of  the  Churches  Dr.  Lunn  reviews  the 
whole  controversy,  and  concludes  as  follows: — 

On  the  advice  of  many  of  my  best  friends  I  havo  resolutely 
adopted — if  the  paradox  is  permissible — an  attitude  of  indeci- 
sion, and  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  a  quiet  holiday  in 
Switzerland  to  consider  well  before  taking  any  decided  step. 
There' are,  however,  two  or  three  facts  and  two  or  three  con- 
siderations which  are  manifest,  and  will  no  doubt  influence  my 
ultimate  decision.  In  the  first  place  the  ministry  which  I 
received  from  a  Higher  Source  than  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
is  not  affected'  by  my  resigunti'  n.  In  the  second  place  my 
sphere  of  service  to  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  Polytechnic  is 
also  unaffected.  In  the  third  pi  ice  my  position  as  a  class- 
leader  in  tho  Mresleyan  Methodist  Church  is  also  unaffected, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  Methodist  polity  to  hinder  my  con- 
tinuing to  render  tuch  service  as  I  am  able  in  Wesleyan 
Methodist  pulpits.  The  considerations  which  will  weigh  very 
heavily  with  me  in  my  final  decision  are,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I  must  take  no  step  which  will  injure  the  movement 
which  this  Review  was  founded  to  represent;  and  secondly 
that  I  ouu  never  take  up  a  position  which  would  necessar.ly 
involve  any  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  my 
own  ministry  in  the  past,  or  the  present  vnl.dity  of  the  ministiy 
of  those  eminent  representetiv.  s  of  the  Free  Churches  who 
have  worked  with  me  in  this  movement.  I  have  ever  held  to 
the  truth  of  the  great  patriotic  saying,  "  I'M  Christtis,  ibi 
Eeclesia,"  and  whether  I  find  it  possible  lo  remain  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  or  am  compelled  to  seek 
another  spiritual  home,  I  can  never  take  up  a  l.ositiou  inctn- 
sisteut  with  this  great  saying. 

Engineers  and  railway  men  will  bo  interested  in 
reading  Mr.  Lodiau's  paper  in  Ca.isie,'s  M-r/azine  for 
May  upon  "  Fast  Traiui  oi  Eng'an:!  an.l  America." 
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WORK,  WORK,  WORK! 

The  Gospel  According  to  M.  Zola. 
The  New  Review  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  address 
•which  M.  Zola  delivered  to  the  Paris  Students'  Association 
some  weeks  since,  brief  notices  of  which  appeared  in  the 
English  press.  The  article  is  well  worth  careful  perusal. 
After  describing  the  despairing  cry  for  happiness  which 
arose  on  all  sides,  and  which  nothing  could  satisfy,  M. 
Zola  said  the  sound  filled  him,  old  and  hardened  Positivist 
as  he  is,  with  infinite  pity.  Without  attempting  to 
summarise  all  his  remarks,  I  quote  some  of  the  concluding 
passages  in  which  he  preaches  the  gospel  of  labour. 

TOIL,  YOUNG  MEN,  TOIL ! 

I  will  conclude  by,  in  my  turn,  offering  you  a  faith,  by 
beseeching  yon  indeed  to  put  your  trust  in  work.  Toil,  young 
men,  toil !  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  triteness  of  the  advice. 
There  is  not  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  any  school  but  it  falls 
upon  heedless,  indifferent  ears.  None  tho  less,  I  ask  you  to 
reflect  upon  it,  and  venture — I  who  have  beeii  nothing  but  u 
toiler — to  tell  you  how  great  has  been  the  benefit  that  I  have 
derived  from  the  long  labour,  the  arduous  accomplishment  of 
which  has  occupied  my  whole  life.  My  career  .began  in  hard- 
ship ;  I  knew  bitter  misery  and  despair.  Later  on  I  lived  a 
life  of  battle,  I  live  it  still;  disparaged,  scoffed  at,  covered 
with  insults!  Well,  through  all  of  this  I  have  had  but  one 
faith,  one  fortifier — work.  That  which  has  sustained  me  has 
been  tho  huge  labour  I  imposed  upon  myself.  Yonder,  in 
front  of  me,  I  always  beheld  tho  goal  toward  which  I  was 
marching;  and  this  it  was— whenever  the ^ills  of  life  had  laid 
me  low — that  sufficed  to  set  me  on  my  legs  again  and  gave  me 
the  courage  to  march  on  and  on,  despite  everything. 

A  NEVEB-FAILING  CONSOLATION. 

The  work  I  refer  to  is  'steady,  settled  work,  the  .daily  task, 
the  self-imposed  duty  of  making  a  forward  step  every  day 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  one's  allotted  toil.  How  many 
times  of  a  morning  have  I  sat  down  at  my  table,  with  my  head 
in  confusion,  lost,  my  month  bitter,  tortured  by.  some  great 
physical  or  moral  anguish  1  And  on  each  occasion,  despite  the 
rebellion  of  my  sufferings,  my  task — after  the  ifirst, minutes  of 
agony — brought  me  relief  and  comfort.  I  have  invariably 
risen  up  from  my  daily  toil  with  a  feeling  of  consolation— Hiy 
heart  yet  sore,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  conscious  that  I  was 
still  erect,  with  strength.  rCnQnglj,  Jq  "continue  iiving  until  the 
morrow. 

.  ..   LABQEB.TBE  LAW  OP  LIFE.   !, 

Labour!  renjejqbej  .tfrat  j,t  is  the  unique  natural  low  of  tho 
world,  the  regulator  which  leads  organised  mattor.ito  its 
unknown  goal^^fe  hn?  no  other  meaning,  no  other  rawon. 


■accomplishment  of  it  begins,  quietude,  it  seems  to,  ma, -mast  . 
descend  into  the.  hearts  of  those  that  experience  the  greatest 
torture.    There  arc  some  minds,  I  know,  that  are  tormented  . 
by  thoughts  of  the  .Infinite,  the  Mysterious,  and  to  them  I  ■; 
fraternally  adjfress  myself,  advising  them  to  occupy,  their  lives  - 
■with  some  hugelabour,  the  end  of  which  it  might  be  wtll  they, 
-should  neve*  see.   This  is  the  balancing  pole  that  will  enable.  . 
them  to  proceed  on  their  way  upright,  without  fear  of  falling, 
the  diversion,  that  will  provide  solace  for  every  weary  hour, 
the  grain  of  .wheat  tendered  to  tho  mind "  that  it  may 
grind  it  for  its.  daily  sustenance  with  the  satisfaction  that, 
attends  upoi  the  performance  of  duty.    Doubtless  this  does, 
not  resolve  any  metaphysical  problem ;  in  what  I  have  said 
there  is  but  an  empirical  recipe  for  living  life  honestly  and,  in, 
tolerable  quietude. 

SOCIALISM  THE  GREAT  LAW  Of'tO-MOIUIOW 

Cannot  you  already  see  outlined  in  tho  rise  a,nd  .growth.of 
Socialism,  the  one  great  law  of  to-morrow,  tiie  law  of  labour 
for  all — liberating  and  pacifying  toil  1  So,  young  men,  young 
men,  set  yourselves  to  work.  Let  each  of  you  accept  his  task, 
a  task  to  fill  his  life.  It  may  bo  a  very  humble  one,  but  it 
will  none  the  less  be  useful.  Let  it  be  what  you  please, 
provided  that  it  is  there,  and  that  it  keeps  yon  erect  1 


FRENCH  AGGRESSION  ON  SIAM. 

There  are  many  articles  on  the  Siam  Frontier  Dispute 
in  the  July  magazines,  but  they  all  sound  the  same  note. 

Ill  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  Henry  Nonnan.writes 
on  the  "  Future  of  Siam."  The  artice  is  brightly  written, 
and  based  upon  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  Mr. 
Norman  is  quite  sure  that  Siam  could  not  offer  any  resis- 
tance worth  naming  to  any  European  force.  Like  every- 
body else  who  writes  upon  the  subject  in  this  mdnth's 
.  magazines,  Mr.  Norman  is  in  favour  of  intervention  to 
protect  Siam  against  her  aggressive  neighbour: — 

We  are  the  great  power  in  tho  whole  East,  and  we  must 
remain  so.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  security  for  our  present 
possessions,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  future  market,  we  most  not 
allow  Siam  to  be  absorbed  by  France.  If  to  prevent  this  it  is 
necessary  to  "protect"  Siam,  wo  must  be  prepared  to  do  so. 
Speaking  for  myself,  though  the  attitude  may  be  an  unpopular 
one,  I  hold  as  an  Imperialist  and  a  believer  in  Englishmen 
above  all  other  men,  and  in  British  rule  above  all  other  rule, 
that  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  charge  of  Siam  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  prevent  France  doing  so.  But  of  course 
wo  must  be  sure  of  her  intention  first.  Our  forefathers  twice 
prevented  her  from  founding  a  rival  empire ;  we  should  not  be 
less  determined.  ' 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzonhasan 
article  on  this  question  which  he  illustrates  admirably 
with  a  map  displaying  tho  successive  advance  of  the 
French  frontier  on  the  successful  maps  in  1866,11887, 
and  1892.  Mr.  Curzon  thinks  that  we  ought  to  say 
"Hands  off"  to  the  French.   He  says: — 

Tlte  proximity  of  Siam  to  our  Indian  dominions,  the  millions 
of  British  capital  that  are  sunk  in  the  country,  and  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  British  political  and  commercial 
.  interests— as  compared  with  the  total  absence  of  any  corre- 
sponding French  qualifications — render  it  impossible,  therefore, 
for  any  British  Government  to  acquiesce  in  further  and,  more 
serious  assaults,  upon  Siamese  territorial  integrity,  or  in  the  insti- 
tution of  a  liyal  and  hostile  European  influence  at  Bangkok. 

No  English  Government  could  afford  to  sit  still  while  the 
French  established,  themselves,  at  leisure  and  in  succession,  in 
the  Cis-Mekong  districts,  on  the  Central  Siamese  plateau,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Mcnam  and  the  Meping.  Of  this  our  neigh- 
bours should  be  apprised  in  full  time. 

In  'the  National  Review  Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry,  writing  on 
'"  France, -England,  and  Siam,"  sets  forth  the  cause  at 
issW  between  the  Powers,  and  insists  that —  i 
:  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  Siamese  proposal  thai  both 
sideS  sHoul&'britfg  toward  proofs  ia  rapport  of  their  respective 
claims;  arid  that  resort  shoutd  be  had  to  arbitration  in  cose  of 
inability  to  agree;  and  the  French  Government  would  be 
'•w*rY-aftvis6<i  ftf  accept  it.  •  The  relegation  of  the  question  to 
diplomacy  would  not  only  give  opportunity  for  a  settlement 
that  wonld'be  less  rHolent  of  aggression,  but  would  opqn  the 
doof  bf  a  r'evisidn'of  M.  Bibot'g  claims  on  the  Upper  Mekong, 
wfieta  England  woiild  notbnly  view  with  jealousy  any,  encroach- 
ment on  Tithing-  Prabang,  but  would  certaiuly  .resent  tho 
annexation  of  territory  that  she  has  herself  just  ceded  to  Siam, 
In  the.  Asiatic  Quarterly  there  are  two  pajers  dealing 
'with  French  designs  on  the  borders  of  Siam.  Tho 
writer  of  the  article  upon  France  and  Siam  is  a  resident 
in  tho  latter  country, , who  strongly  ol'jects  to  the  action 
,pf  the  French,  and  urges  that  we  should  do  what  wc  can 
to.pievent  Sjam  becoming  .a  prey  to  French  ambition. 

England  has  no  desire  or  intention  either  now  or  at  any 
future  time  to  annus  Siam ;  but  our  interests,  both  political 
,  and  commercial,  require  that  the  independence  of  the  country 
shall  be  upheld.  Commercially,  any  tampering  with  tho 
kingdom  by  France  will  mean  the  certain  loss  to  this  country 
of  a  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  trade;  and  politically, 
since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  France  wmild  make  our 
boundaries  co-terminous,  nnd  result  in  constant  friction,  besides 
adding  largely  to  the  expenses  of  admiuist  ring  Bur.nah. 
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SOME  POPULAR  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  BOOKS. 


DAUDET,  HOWELLS,  STEVENSON,  HIGGINSON,  MISS  DICKENS,  ZANGWILL,  ETC. 


fHE  chief  feature  of  the  lighter  magazines  this 
month  is  papers  describing  popular  authors  and 
their  books.     For  convenience  sake  I  string 
together  the  notices  of  these  articles. 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  brightest  and  most  readable  of  the  Fcrics  is  the 
charming  account  of  M.  and  Madame  Alphonse  Daudet, 
•which  Miss  Belloc  contributes  to  the  Idler.  It  is  part 
sketch,  part  interview,  and  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture 
of  the  great  French  novelist  and  his  wife. 

One  of  the  moat  charming  characteristics  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  is  bis  love  for,  and  pride  in,  his  wife.  He  says,  "  All 
that  is  best  in  my  literary  work  is  owing  to  her  influence  and 
suggestion.  There  are  whole  realms  of  human  nature  which 
we  men  cannot  explore.  We  have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  hearts 
to  understand,  certain  subtle  things  which  a  woman  perceives 
at  once ;  ves,  women  have  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  literature 
of  to-day." 

His  handwriting  is  clear,  and  somewhat  feminine  in  form, 
And  lie  always  uses  a  steel  pen.  Till  his  health  broke  down 
he  wrote  every  word  of  his  manuscripts  himself,  but  of  late  he 
has  been  obliged  to  dictate  to  his  wife  and  two  secretaries ; 
re-writing,  however,  much  of  his  work  in  the  margin  of  the 
manuscript,  and  also  adding  to  and  polishing  each  chapter  in 
proof. 

D&udet's  novels  ere  really  human  documents,  for  from  early 
youth  he  has  put  down  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to 
hour,  all  that  he  has  seen,  heard,  and  done.  He  calls  his  note- 
books "  my  memory."  When  about  to  start  a  new  novel  he  draws 
out  a  general  plan,  then  he  copies  out  all  the  incidents  from 
bis  note-books  which  he  thinks  will  be  of  value  to  him  for 
the  story.  The  next  stop  is  to  make  out  a  rough  list  of 
chapters,  and  then,  with  infinite  care,  and  constant  corrections, 
he  begins  writing  out  the  book,  submitting  each  page  to  his 
wife's  criticism,  and  discussing  with  her  the  working  out  of 
every  incident,  and  the  arrangement  of  every  episode. 

His  own  favourite  dramatist  and  writer  is  Shakespeare, 
whom,  however,  he  only  knows  by  translation,  and  Hamlet  nnd 
Desdemona  are  his  favourite  hero  and  heroine  in  the  fiction 
of  the  world,  although  he  considered  Balzac  his  literary 
master. 

How  Daudet  began  life  as  a  poet,  then  blossomed  into  a 
dramatist,  and  afterwards  served  four  years  as  one  of 
the  Due  de  Moray's  secretaries — for  all  this  and  much 
besides  of  interest  and  instruction  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article.  But  one  more  extract  I  must  give. 
Speaking  of  the  war  year,  1870-1,  Daudet  told  Miss 
telloc  :— 

"That  terrible  year  taught  me  many  things.  It  wns  then 
for  the  first  time  that  I  learned  to  appreciate  our  workpeople, 
It  peupte.  Had  it  not  been  for  what  I  then  went  through,  one 
*hole  side  of  good  human  nature  would  have  been  shut  to  me. 
The  Paris  vucrier  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  anion  ^  my  best 
friends  I  reckon  seme  of  those  who  fought  by  my  side  in  1870." 

I.  ZANGWILL. 

Mr.  Zangwill,  in  the  same  magazine,  tells  the  story  of 
his  first  book.  The  hnmour  is  rather  forced,  bnt  tho 
tale  ib  not  without  interest.  Mr.  Zangwill  began  to  write 
stories  when  he  was  ten,  and  when  he  was  in  his  teens 
gained  a  prize  for  a  tale  which  appeared  in  Society.  He 
stands  aghast  at  the  quantity  of  rubbish  he  turned  out 
in  his  seventeenth  ana  eighteenth  years,  in  the  scanty 
leisure  of  a  harassed  pupil-teacher  at  an  elementary 
school,  working  bard  in  the  evenings  for  a  degree  at  the 
London  University  to  boot.   His  first  serious  effort  was  a 


story,  "The  Premier  and  the  Painter;"  bnt  his  first 
literary  success  was  "The  Children  of  the  Ghetto." 
After  it  appeared  all  seems  to  have  gone  smoothly.  He 
thus  sums  up  his  own  experience  by  way  of  advising 
literary  aspirants : — 

Bnt  the  best  I  can  find  is  this :  That  if  you  are  blessed  with 
some  talent,  a  great  deal  of  industry,  and  an  amount  of  conceit 
mighty  enough  to  enable  you  to  disregard  superiors,  equals 
and  critics,  as  well  as  the  fancied  demands  of  the  public,  it 
is  possible,  without  friends,  or  introductions,  or  bothering 
celebrities  to  read  your  manuscripts,  or  cultivating  the  camp 
of  the  log-rollers,  to  attain,  by  dint  of  slaving  day  and  night 
for  years  during  the  flower  of  your  youth,  to  a  fame  infinitely 
less  wide-prend  than  a  prize-fighter's,  And  a  pecuniary  position 
which  you  might  with  far  less  trouble  have  been  bom  to. 

EMILIA  BAZAN. 

Under  the  title, "  The  First  Woman  in  Si>ain,"  Sylvester 
Baxter,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  writes  a  very  appre- 
ciative notice  of  his  friend  Emilia  Panto  Bazan,  the 
Spanish  novelist.  After  describing  her  childhood  and 
her  first  literary  attempt,  he  tells  us  the  following  story 
of  the  origin  of  one  of  her  most  famous  novels : — 

"  La  Tribuna  "  was  suggested  by  the  Bight  of  dozens  of 
groups  of  operatives  from  the  great  cigar  factory  in  La 
CoruBa  on  their  way  homeward  at  close  of  day.  "  Cau  there 
be  anything  like  a  novel  beneath  those  calico  gowns  and  frayed 
mantles  ?  "  Bhe  asked  herself.  "  Yes,"  her  instinct  responded, 
"  wherever  there  are  four  thousand  women,  there  are  certainly 
four  thousand  novels ;  the  thing  is  to  find  them  out."  Then 
she  recollected  that  those  women,  dark,  strong  and.  resolute  in 
bearing,  had  been  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  the  federal  idea 
in  the  revolutionary  years,  and  she  felt  a  curiosity  to  study  the 
development  of  a  political  idea  in  woman's  brain. 

For  two  months  Bhe  visited  the  factory  morning  and  after- 
noon, listening  to  conversations,  delineating  types,  hunting  for 
phrases  and  modes  of  thought.  She  obtained  local  newspapers 
of  the  federal  epoch,  evoked  recollections,  described  the  Corufia 
of  her  childhood,  and  reconstructed  the  days  of  the  famous 
compact.  She  did  not  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  satire, 
and  she  even  endeavoured  to  diminish  her  humorous  effects. 

An  aristocrat  by  birth,  Sefiora  Bazan  is  evidently  democratic 
by  nature ;  made  so  by  her  brood  and  keen  sympathies,  aroused 
by  her  observations  in  circles  of  life  foreign  to  her  class.  No 
socialist  could  put  it  stronger  than  the  following :  "  The 
genuine  social  inferno  into  which  the  novelist  may  descend, 
the  modern  Dante  who  writes  cantos  of  the  Comedia  Humana, 
is  the  factory;  and  the  most  condemned  of  the  condemned, 
that  being  who  is  converted  into  a  wheel,  a  cylinder,  an 
automaton." 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

McClure's  Magazine  for  June  makes  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute real  conversations  for  the  interview.  Tho  victim 
selected  for  the  first  attempt  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  his 
interlocutor  being  H.  H.  Boyesen.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  success  Mr.  Boyesen  does  not  know  how  to 
interview,  and  he  attempts  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of  art 
by  laying  on  flattery  with  a  trowel.  From  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Howells  I  take  the  following  items : — 

I  had  always  a. passion  for  literature,  and  to  a  boy  with  a 
mind  and  a  desire  to  learn  a  printing  office  is  not  a  bad  school. 
I  was  nineteen  years  old  when  I  went  to  the  capital  and  wrote 
legislative  reports  for  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  papers ;  after- 
wards I  bocame  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ohio  Stat?  Journal. 
My  duties  gradually  took  a  wide  range,  and  I  edited  tho 
literary  column  and  wrote  many  of  the  leading  articles.  Then 
I  wrote  a  poem  for  the  Atlantic,  which  pleased  Lowell,  pub- 
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lished  some  verge,  and  was  appointed  to  a  Consulate  in  Italy. 
At  first  I  was  going  to  the  Consulate  at  Borne;  but  as  it 
depended  entirely  upon  perquisites,  which  amounted  only  to 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  I  declined  it,  and  they 
gave  me  Venice.  The  salary  was  raised  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  My  Venetian  experience  gave  me  four  yenrs  of 
almost  uninterrupted  leisure  for  study  and  literary  work. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  occasionally  an  invoice  to  be  .verified, 
but  that  did  not  take  much  time.  Secondly,  it  gave  me  a 
wider  outlook.  Thirdly,  I  learned  German  and  Italian.  From 
the' day  I  arrived  in  Venice  I  kept  a  journal,  in  which  I  noted 
down  my  impressions.  I  found  a  young  pleasure  in  registering 
my  sensations  at  the  sight  of  notable  things,  and  literary 
reminiscences  usually  shimmered  through  my  observations. 
Then  I  received  an  offer  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  to 
write  weekly  or  bi-weekly  letters,  for  which  they  paid  me  five 
dollars,  in  greenbacks,  a  column,  nonpareil. 

Mr.  Howells  goes  on  to  tell  how  his  first  story  was 
refused  by  publisher  after  publisher,  but  when  published 
at  lost  achieved  an  immediate  success.  He  says  that  he 
prefers  of  all  his  works  "  A  Modem  Instance." 

"  Silas  Lapham "  is  the  most  successful  novel  I  have  pub- 
lished, except  "  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,"  which  has  sold 
nearly  twice  as  many  copies  as  any  of  the  rest. 

HISS  MARY  DICKENS. 

Miss  Dickens  is  described  in  the  Young  Woman  for 
July.  She  is  tho  granddaughter  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Her  novels,  "  Cross  Currents "  and  "  A  Mere  Cypher," 
give  promise  that  the  grandfather's  genius  is  developing 
in  his  descendant.    The  interviewer  says :  — 

Of  full  height,  rather  slim,  with  large  thoughtful  eyes  set 
in  a  refined  intellectual  face,  Miss  Dickens  is  altogether  a 
bright,  unaffected  young  lady,  whose  chief  charm  is  her 
naturalness.  She  has  never  lost  her  girlishness,  though  when 
looking  at  you  sternly  through  her  pinc?-ncz  she  is  more 
formidable.  She  is  naturally  pleased  with  the  reception  given 
to  her  books,  and  frankly  showed  it ;  but  success  has  in  no  way 

riled  her.  When  I  asked  her  how  she  came  to  be  a  writer, 
replied,  with  a  light  laugh,  that  she  hardly  knew.  "I 
never  should  have  thought  of  writing  at  all,"  she  told  me,  "  if 
it  were  not  that  I  have  a  friend  who  makes  story-writing  her 
.  profession.  I  hnd  been  in  the  habit  of  criticising  her  work  for 
years,  and  in  this  way  I  gradually  acquired  a  familiarity  with 
tho  technique  of  the  art  which  eventually  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  writing  a  story  on  my  own  account."  She  men- 
tioned that  at  first  she  felt  very  shy  of  putting  anything  in 
the  shape  of  thought  into  print.  "  My  first  book  was  quite 
dreadful  to  me.  I  felt  as  I  should  imagine  a  snail  might  feel 
if  he  should  find  himself  suddenly  separated  for  ever  from  his 
shell  I  It  was  silly,  of  course,  and  one  gets  hardened;  but  even 
now  I  cannot  sit  still  and  see  any  one  reading  a  story  of  mine. 
It  makes  me  wretched." 

"Have  you  any  particular  methods  of  work?" 
"  I  write  six  hours  a  day — three  in  the  morning,  three  in 
the  afternoon.  As  to  waiting  until  the  spirit  moves  me,"  she 
went  on  merrily,  "if  I  did  that,  I  might  never  sit  down  to 
work  at  all.  But  I  must  own  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  get  np 
after  having  written  three  lines  in  three  hours,  and  then 
perhaps  to  oross  those  three  lines  out  in  the  afternoon."  Miss 
Dickens  works  in  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  tall  house,  and 
her  window  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Park. 

R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

The  character  sketch  in  the  Young  Man  for  July  is 
Be  v.  W.  J.  Dawson's  study  of  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Dawson,  speaking  of  Stevenson's  early  days,  says : — 

From  earliest  boyhood  ho  admits  the  tendency  to  write,  but 
with  him  it  was  never  a  casual  indulgence,  nor  was  the 
achievement  of  his  style  a  fortunate  discovery.  In  those  old 
Edinburgh  student  days  which  he  has  so  perfectly  depicted, 
he  was  to  the  academic  eye  a  mere  idler,  at  ending  as  few 
classes  as  he  possibly  could,  and  wholly  without  thirst  for 


academic  honour.  When  he  presented  himself  for  a  certificate' 
in  the  engineering  class,  Professor  Fleming  Jenkin,  whose  life 
he  was  afterwards  to  write,  said,  "  It  is  quite  useless  for  you 
to  come,  Mr.  Stevenson.  There  may  bo  doubtful  cases :  there  is 
no  doubt  about  yours.  Yon  have  simply  not  attended  my  class." 

Speaking  of  one  great  element  of  his  charm,  Mr. 
Dawson  says : — 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  three  great  interests  in  life :  the  first  is 
himself,  the  second  his  fellow-man,  and  the  third  Nature.  In 
his  power  of  minute  self-revelation  ho  resembles  Montaigne. 
His  candour  is  perfect,  and  whatever  he  writes  he  unconsciously 
succeeds  in  projecting  tome  lovable,  or  at  least  fascinating, 
image  of  himself  across  the  page. 

T.  W.  HIGGINSON. 

In  the  Literary  Northwest  for  June  Miss  Mary  J.  Beid 
has  a  very  interesting  article  upon  "  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,"  illustrated  by  his  portrait  and  an  autograph. 
Miss  Beid  says : — 

Physically,  our  author  is  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  carrying 
all  of  his  six  tect  in  his  erect  and  soldierly  bearing.  His  eyes 
are  blue,  his  complexion  is  ruddy  and  healthful,  and  his  hair 
is  brown,  flecked  with  gray.  His  voice  is  clear  and  well- 
modulated,  his  manner  genial,  and  he  possesses  much  social 
tact.  In  a  mixed  company  Higginson  soon  gets  the  ear  of 
the  room,  and  knows  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  capacities 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  others.  On  the  platform  he  is  a  ready 
yet  finished  speaker,  realising  one's  ideal  of  oratory  more- 
nearly  than  any  other  living  American.  As  he  always  begins 
his  speeches  in  a  conversational  tono,  a  novice  might  be 
disappointed  in  him,' not  understanding  the  art  that  conceals 
art.  As  a  presiding  officer  he  is  unequalled,  having  a  profound 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  and  an  infinite  amount  of 
tact.  Being  quick  at  repartee,  his  admirers  claim  that  he 'is. 
one  of  the  best  after-dinner  speakers  at  tho  East,  his  only 
rival  in  that  respect  being  Hon.  Chauncey  Depew.  In  politics 
he  is  a  "  Mugwump." 

An  Example  for  Our  Women  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jplian  Balph  writes  a  paper  in  Harper's  Magazine 
upon  "  Chicago's  Gentle  Side."  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  Chicago  Pro- 
tective Agency  for  Women : — 

Five  mistresses  of  disorderly  resorts  had  brought  as  many 
young  girls  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and'  had  said  they  wanted,  them 
'  saved.  The  girls  were  pure,  but  had  teen  brought  to  the 
houses  in  question  by  men  who  had  pretended  that  they  were 
faking  them  to  restaurants  or  respectable  dwellings.  The- 
Agency  caused  tile  arrest  of  the  men  implicated ;  and  when 
the  first  case  came  up' for  trial,  the  Agency  sent  for  fourteen  or 
sixteen  married  women  of  fine  social  position  to  come  to  court 
and  sit  through  the  trial  to  see  fair  play.  When  the  bagnio- 
keeper,  who  was  the  chief  witness  against  tho  prisoner,  took 
the  stand,  she  testified  that  the  girl  had  been  told  that  her 
house  was  a  restaurant  where  she  was  to  have  supper.  Unde- 
ceived, she  was  greatly  frightened,  and  the  woman  took  charge- 
of  her.  Then  the  counsel  for  the  defence  began  to  draw  out 
the  story  of  the  woman's  evil  life  and  habits.  He  was  rebuked 
from  the  Bench,  and  was  told  that  tho  woman's  character  for 
chastity  could  not  affect  her  testimony,  and  that  wheu  counsel 
asked  such  questions  of  women  witnesses  the  Court  would 
insist  that  similar  questions  be  put  to  all  male  witnesses  in 
each  case,  with  the  same  intent  to  destroy  the  force  of  their 
depositions.  Thus  was  established  a  new  principle  in  criminal 
practice.  In  the  other  cases  prosecuted  oy  the  Agency  the 
same  array  of  matrons  in  silks,  laces,  and  jewels  was  Con- 
spicuous in  the  court-rooms.  The  police  and  court  officials  are 
said  to  have  been  astonished  at  this  proceeding  by  women  of 
their  standing.  But  the  women  have  not  only  gained  a  step 
towards  perfect  justice  for  their  sex,  they  say  that  their 
presence  in  court  has  put  nn  end  to  the  ribaldry  that  was 
always  a  feature  of  trials  of  the  kind.  Not  far  removed  from 
this  work  has  been  the  successful  effort  of  the  women  to  raise 
what  i?  called  "  the  age  of  consent "  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
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FRITZ  VON  UHDE. 

Some  of  ns  still  remember  a  very  striking  picture 
which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  new  gallery  in 
Grafton  Street;  yet  it  evidently  did  not  succeed  in 
attracting;  such  universal  attention  as  would  ensure  its 
being  reproduced  in  any  of  the  handbooks  to  the 
'•  Pictures  of  the  Year."  The  picture  referred  to 
is  fritz  von  Uhdo'6  "Lord,  Abide  With  Us,"  iu  which 
the  disciples  who  met  Christ  on  the  road  to  Eramaus 
and  Christ  Himself  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  eostume 
of  nineteenth  century  workmen.  Very  little  seems 
known  about  the  artist  who  has  dared  to  lend  such 
reality  to  Christ  and  His  teaching  by  depicting  Him  amid 


FBITZ  VOX  CHDK. 


pre<c:it-day  surroundings ;  therefore  the  following  notes 
respecting  his  career  are  not  without  interest.  Tlioy  are 
taken  from  Heft  19  of  the  Univfrsun  and  from  a  short 
study  by  Otto  Feld  in  the  Juno  number  of  Nord  und  Siid. 

Fritz  von  Uhde,  says  his  critic,  is  an  artist  and  a 
painter  who  reads  tho  Bible  story  and  contemplates  the 
world;  his  soul  is  filled  with  an  all-pitying  love  for  man- 
kind, and  it  is  this  same  love  which  he  discerns  in  nature 
and  in  toiling  humanity,  and  reproduces  iu  his  pictures. 

The  evening  bells  are  heard  across  the  fields ;  a  gentle 
expression  steals  over  tho  faces  of  the  peasants;  they 
lend  the  knee ;  their  hearts  are  full,  and  they  are  weighed 
down  with  fatigue.  At  this  moment  a  wandorer  comes 
np  to  them,  and  whispers  soft  consoling  words  to  them. 
Again,  a  group  of  children  are  playing  in  a  poor  room ; 
a  man  with  gentleness  and  love  in  his  eyes  gois  in;  the 
little  hearts  fly  to  him  and  trustingly  crowd  round  his 
knee,  staring  innocently  while  the  kind  words  flow  from 
his  lips.    This  is  "  Suffer  Little  Children." 

Few  artists,  however,  have  experienced  so  much  varied 
criticism  as  Uhde.  Some  have  lauded  his  religious  pic- 
tures as  works  of  the  highost  epoch-making  significance ; 
others  have  condemned  them  just  as  roundly.  In  modern 
painting  they  are  certainly -something,  thoroughly  new, 
representing  Christ  and  New  Testament  events  as  pre- 
sent-day actualities.   Yet  in  other  periods  of  art  history 


the  same  things  have  happened  before.  Nearly  all  the 
artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  for  instance,  painted 
Biblical  occurrences  as  events  of  the  Italian  life  of  the 
time.  Similarly,  Diirer  gives  us  the  Niirnberg  of  his 
day,  and  Rembrandt  the  Netherlands  of  his  time. 

Uhde  was  born  in  May,  1844  (or  1818?),  at  Wolkenburg, 
in  Saxony.  After  spending  some  time  at  the  Academy  of 
Art  at  l)resden,  he  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with 
his  progress,  and  so  gave  up  art  in  1867  to  enter  the 
Saxon  regiment  of  mounted  guards,  and  as  officer  took 
part  in  the  French  campaign  of  1870-71.  In  1877, 
however,  he  put  off  his  military  uniform  to  go  back 
to  art,  studying  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Munich,  and  in  1879  going  to  Paris,  where  he 
worked  some  time  in  the  studio  of  Munkacsy.  In  1882 
he  returned  to  Munich,  then  set  out  for  Holland  in  the 
same  year,  the  fruits  of  his  sojourn  in  that  country  being 
a  series  of  studies  and  impressions  of  Dutch  life. 

Meanwhile,  the  Germans  were  shaking  their  heads  in 
doubt  over  Uhde's  work ;  but  it  was  not  till  1884  that 
the  real  storm  of  rage  and  adverse  criticism  broke  forth. 
This  was  apropos  of  his  first  Biblical  picture,  "  Suffer 
Little  Children,"  in  which  no  attempt  whatever  is  made 
at  beauty  of  form,  simple,  honest  truth  rather  being  made 
to  speak  more  forcibly  than  any  conventional  beauty. 

The  master  has  indeed  made  a  deep  study  of  the  pious 
legends,  and  has  rescued  from  the  Gospel  that  which  is 
ever  human.  Stripped  of  all  dogma,  he  soars  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  humauity,  so  that  the  great  teacher  who 
practised  and  preached  love  for  mankind  goes  to  the 
children  and  to  the  poor  and  oppressed,  breaking  bread 
for  the  disciples  in  "  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus ; "  enter- 
ing tho  poor  hut  when  the  family  are  asking  a  blessing, 
and  sitting  down  to  the  simple  meal  with  them  in  "Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  and  Bo  Our  Guest ; "  and  preaching  in  the 
open  to  the  devout  country  folk  in  "The  Sermon  on  tho 
Moimt."  A  mighty  step  forward  is  "  The  Lord's  Supper," 
which,  according  io  a  French  critic,  should  have  been 
entitled  "  Comment  se  fondent  les  religions,"  but  those 
who  would  fathom  all  the  riches  of  the  artist's  soul  should 
not  fail  to  turn  to  his  "  Holy  Night." 

Most  of  Uhde's  pictures  seem  to  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  outside  Germany,  but  the 
following  list  of  the  Biblical  subjects  already  treated  may 
be  regarded  as  fairly  complete : — 

"  Suffer  Little  Children."    1884.    Leipzig  Museum. 
"  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus."    188 1.    Museum  itt  Fraukfort- 
on-the-Main. 

"Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  our  Guest."  1883.  Berlin 
National  Gallery. 

"The  Sermon' on  the  Monnt."  1886-7. 
"  Tho  Holy  Night."  1887. 

"  The  Birth  of  Christ."    1889.    Dresden  Gallery. 
"  Tho  Lord's  Supper."  1890. 

"  The  Journey  to  Bethlehem."    1890.    Pinakothek,  Munich. 

"The  Women  returning  from  the  Sepulchre."  1890, 

"  Morning."  1890. 

"The  Flight  into  Egypt "  1.-91. 

"  Bringing  the  News  to  the  Shepherds."  1892. 

"Lord,  Abide  with  Us"  '  1892. 

"Easter  Morning."  1892. 

"  The  Journey  to  EmniiWis."  1892. 

"Christ  among  the  Work-People."    Luxembourg,  Paris, 


In  the  Thtosophht  for  June,  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  con- 
tributes the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  "  Old  Diary  Leaves," 
in  which  he  makes  many  extraordinary  statements  as  to 
the  way  in  which  Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  "Isis 
Unveiled."   I  reprint  them  iu  /ItndeiJand. 
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THE  DECADENCE  OF  ART. 

By  Mr.  Feed.  Habbison  and  Mb.  Quilteb. 

Mb.  Frederic  Habbison,  who  recently  discoursed 
concerning  the  decline  and  fall  of  British  romance,  is 
now  turning  his  attention  in  the  same  mournful  mood  to 
modern  art.  In  the  Forum  for  June  Mr.  Harrison  says 
that  he  finds  numerous  illustrations  of  the  decadence  of 
art  in  many  places. 

THE  CULT  OF  THE  DISGUSTING. 

Among  other  instances,  he  calls  attention  to  the  love  of 
reproducing  objects  which  simply  disgusts  him. 

One  rarely  sees  nn  exhibition  of  pictures  now,  especially  in 
Fnvnce,  without  plenty  of  literal  transcripts  from  hospitals, 
police  cells,  and  dens'  of  infamy.  A  powerful  imagination 
might  find  art  even  there.  But  the  aim  of  these  modern 
"  artists  "  is  not  art — but  disgust.  They  give  us  mere  coloured 
photographs,  without  grace,  pathos,  awe,  life,  or  invention. 
Their  purpose  is  to  be  as  ugly,  as  crude,  as  photographic,  as 
unpleasant  as  canvas  and  dull  paint  can  make  it.  It  is  not 
even  grim;  it  is  not  sensational;  it  is  not  a  (our  tie  force. 
Everything  is  flat,  angular,  prosaic,  nasty.  Few  persons  have 
witnessed  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  or  a  lesson  in  anatomy, 
or  a  drunken  orgy  in  a  night-house.  To  give  a  literal  render- 
ing of  one  of  such  scenes  ministers  iu  some  to  a  prurient 
curiosity.  And  the  artist  bus  his  reward  in  the  grinning 
groups  around  his  work.  But  it  is  no  more  art  than  is  the 
report  of  a  filthy  trial,  or  the  descriptions  iu  a  manual  of 
surgery. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  UGLY  SCHOOL. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  this  practice  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  worst  of  contemporary 
artists ; — 

Wo  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  men  of  true  gift 
and  trained  skill  are  dragging  down  their  Art  into  the  mire; 
and  it  is  tin  c  t  >  weigh  their  claims  and  their  theories.  For  it 
concerns  much  more  thin  Art.  Like  every  other  claim  to 
degrade  l.uniun  life,  it  has  a  moral  and  a  social  side  which 
concerns  us  all. 

I'cdnced  to  its  elements,  their  theory  is  this : — 

"  Art  m  ana  the  representation  of  Nature.  Whatever  is 
found  in  Nature  is  the  subject  of  Art.  The  test  of  Art  is 
Buccess  in  iepresentntion:  nothing  else  at  all.  The  business 
of  the  aitist  is  to  show  how  cleverjy  he  can  use  his  brush.  It 
matters  not  what  he  paints,  if  it  enables-  him  to  display- 
dexterity.  You,  the  spectator,  must  not  think  about  the  paint- 
ing— the  one  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  the  painter.  You  may 
not  like  the  result  of  his  woik:  you  may  find  it  as  a  picture, 
tedious,  revolting,  g.otesquc.  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  The 
painter  Mf»  that :  the  painter  enjoys  that  dull  or  foul  scene ; 
the  painter  owe.  %cw  that  queer  combination.  It  is  no  business 
of  yours  that  it  docs  not  interest  yqu.  Your  business  is  to  see  how 
very  cleverly  ho  l.os  put  0.1  to  canvas  this  filth  or  this  dulness.  If 
you  cannot  see  it,  you  are  a  rank  Philistine,  and  had  better 
buy  oleographs  evermore.  Art  has  been  ruined  by  its  silly 
straining  after  the  beautiful,  the  ideal,  the  charming,  and  the 
ennobling.  There  is  iu  Nature  quite  as  much  that  is  coarse, 
dull,  odd,  and  foul — perhaps  much  more — and  it  is  far  more 
obvious  and  intelligible.  Art  henceforth  means  the  realism  of 
the  seamy  side  of  Nature  and  Man.  We  have  been  surfeited 
by  the  pursuit  of  grace,  beauty,  and  dignity,  which  have  led 
Art  into  a  w.irld  of  sickly  conventions.  Wo  arc  now  iu  for 
naturalism  in  its  real,  crude,  naked  shape.  If  technique  is 
right,  all  is  right.  The  one  test  of  Art  is — du  Chic,  du  Chic, 
encore  du  Chic ! " 

These  are  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Ugly  School.  And 
we  may  say  nt  once  that  Art  has  never  before  been  endangered 
by  a  creed  nt  once  so  false  and  -so  base.  It  is  the  product  of 
conceit  in  the  artist,  stimulated  by  the  demoralising  system  of 
public  Exhibitions  tilled  by  com]>etition.  in  an  ago  when 
social  principles  «r?  licing  cast  pell-mell  into  the  melting- 
pot. 


IS  ABT  INSPIRATION  WOBN  OUT? 

Against  this  doctrine  Mr.  Harrison  raises  his  Toioe  in 
eloquent  protest.   He  says  :— 

There  never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  epoch  of  great 
Art  which  had  not  its  own  religious,  social,  or  national  enthu- 
siasm, its  recognised  ideals  of  beauty  and  happiness,  its  sense 
that  the  duty  of  Art  was  to  minister  to  a  nobler  life.  It  will  be 
an  evil  day  when  Art  comes  to  mean  individual  caprice,  and 
the  artist  means  a  clever  tradesman  scheming  to  get  business 
— when  the  ideal  of  beauty  is  displaced  by  feats  of  manual 
dexterity.  It  is  but  too  obvious  that  nearly  all  that  which 
served  to  inspire  great  Art  in  past  times  is  now  worn  out.  But 
to  preach  to  us  that  Art  needs  no  inspiration,  no  ideal>>,  no 
guidance,  no  thought,  no  beauty,  no  self-control — that  its  sole 
task  is  to  put  on  canvas  whatever  is  to  be  seen — this  is  the 
broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 

THE  TBUE  PATH. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  not  content  merely  to  protest ;  he  thinks 
he  sees  the  true  path  in  which  all  artists  must  work  if 
art  is  to  be  saved.  In  some  modern  painters  he  thinks 
he  can  recognise  hopeful  signs. 

Especially  is  that  true  of  those  poetic  efforts  to  combine  fact, 
beauty,  pathos,  and  reality  in  the  aspect  of  common  things  and 
lowly  lives — which  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  Angeius. 
Here  is  the  true  path.  But  amongst  these  new  groups,  raging 
to  be  "  original,"  both  here  and  in  France,  there  arc  some  to 
whom  beauty — nobleness  of  aspect  or  of  feeling — even  decency 
— arc  a  mockery  and  an  offence ;  some  whose  ideal  it  is  to  be 
dull,  or  to  be  eccentric,  or  to  be  brutal.  For  such  there  is  no 
hope  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

WHAT  MR.  QUILTEB  THINKS. 

Mr.  Harry  Quilter  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
discusses  upon  a  similar  subject,  but  he  has  ideas  of  his 
own  as  to  the  cause'  of  the  mischief  and  its  remedy. 
Judging  from  Mr.  Quilter's  paper,  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  assail  art  at  the  present  day  is  the  popularity 
of  illustrated  journalism.  Newspapers  pay  so  well  that 
the  rising  artists  arc  tempted  to  devote  themselves  to 
ephemeral  work. 

THE  CUBSE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr.  Quilter  says : — 

I  who  write  have  seen  in  England  the  rise  and  growth  of 
illustrated  journalism,  from  the  old  dayB  when  there  wus  pro- 
vided for  the  delectation  of  the  aesthetic  public  only  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  its  "  Police  "  namesake,  to  these 
present  days  of  Daily  Gravities  and  Pick-me-ups  and  the  Picture 
Magazine ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  effect 
of  this  enormous  development  has  been  far  more  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  the  finest  qualities  of  English  art.  Whether  it  has 
not  been  as  strongly  injurious  to  English  life  is  a  question  of 
graver  importance,  and  one  which  cannot  be  debated  here,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  baser  sort  of  society 
journalism,  which  probably  does  more  harm  than  any  other 
social  influence  of  the  day,  walks  hand  in  hand  with  these 
Anglo-French  illustrations  which  are  becoming  daily  more 
common.  We  have  not  yet,  it  is  true,  the  absolute  equivalent 
of  La  Vie  Parisienne  produced  in  London,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  journals  of  essentially  the  same  type,  and  which  appear 
to  be  day  by  day  feeling  their  way  gradually  to  the  attainment 
of  that  paper's  special  ideal. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE. 

To  check  the  decay  which  is  going  on  all  round, 
Mr.  Quilter  insists  that— 

If  we  would  have  a  great  art  we  must  encourage  less  tho 
art  that  is  only  made  for  destruction,  which  is.  of  its  v  ry 
nature,  temporary  and  evanescent.  And  to  do  this  we  must 
render  tho  prizes  of  the  first  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  object,  and  such  as  can  bj  ut.lisod  to  help 
all  those  who  chcose  tho  higlter  service. 

There  are  many  ways  of  effecting  the  lost-mentioned 
object,  of  which  iiu!  of  the  simplest  would  be  the  institution 
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of  competitions  for  great  decorative  designs  in  both  painting 
sod  sculpture,  at  certain  fixed  seasons.  A  preliminary  'series 
of  design)  should  be  sent  in  to  the  judges,  and  from  these  a 
certain  number  selected.  Their  producers  should  bo  assisted 
to  defray  the  expense  of  models,  studio,  etc.,  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  finished  work.  The  finally  successful 
competitor  should  have  his  work  purchased  by  the  nation  at 
an  adequate,  but  not  extravagant  price,  and  should  further  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  as  a  matter  of  right  for 
three  or  more  successive  years  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
unsuccessful  designs  should  become  the  property  of  the 
nation  in  such  coses  as  those  in  which  the  nation  had 
paid  for  their  prodnction,  and  might  easily  be  utilised  in 
principal  art  schools,  galleries  and  museums.  I  believe  if 
such  a  competition  were  instituted  twice  yearly,  two  months 
being  given  for  the  preparation  and  judgment  of  the  first 
designs,  and  four  for  the  execution  of  tho  work,  a  great 
improTement  would  be  effected. 

THE  PKHURT  OF  THE  MODERN  ARTIST. 

Mr.  Quilter  closes  his  article  by  describing  with  much 
Mug  the  miserable  condition  of  the  modern  artist.  It 
seems  there  are  10,000  persons  mentioned  as  artists  in 
"The Tear's  Art";  there  are  probably  twice  as  many 
who  are  devoted  to  the  brush,  yet  only  one  picture  in 
tea  of  those  exhibited  in  .the  galleries  is  sold.  Mr. 
Quilter  says  :— 

Many  of  these  boys  of  ours,  and  those  the  best,  the  least 
adrerti?ing,  and  most  high-minded,  are  literally  starving;  and 
starring,  m'nd,  with  that  most  bitter  of  all*  thoughts,  that 
there  is  for  the  best  kind  of  work  they  try  to  do  no  recognition 
and  no  reward.  These  are  not  sentimental  or  liasty  words,  nor 
are  they  written  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  this'  subject.  I 
bare  been  for  many  years  behind  the  scenes  of  the  unfashion- 
able artist  world.  I  have  seen  the  shoo  pinch — seen  it  some- 
times drive  my  near  friends  to  desperation  and  madness.  It 
would  be  everything  to  the  men  who  are. working  honestly  and 
nnknown  if  they  could  feel  there  was  a  b:-yearly  tribunal  to 
which  they  might  send  their  work  in  projection,  and  which 
would,  if  the  work  were  deserving,  aid  its  completion ;  nay, 
eren  the  permission  to  show  it  to  impartial  judges,  would  save 
many  from  that  morbid  self-concentrated  despair  which  is  the 
artist's  greatest  suffering. 

The  Paderewskl  Mania. 

Mb.  Henry  T.  FiNCK.'in  the  Forum,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  immense  mania  which  prevails  in 
America  over  the  pianist  Faderewski.  Faderewski  is 
probably  the  only  musician  who  has  made  £36,000  in  a 
single  season.   Mr.  Finck  says : — 

The  receipts  averaged  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
pianist's  earnings  from  about  seventy  concerts  in  twenty-six 
American  cities  this  season  exceed  $  180,000 — a  sum  uever  before 
reached  by  any  iustrutnental  performer  and  rarely  equalled  by 
»  favourite  prima  donna  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  bel  canto. 
To  some  of  the  concerts  in  Western  cities,  extra  Paderewski 
trains  were  run  from  ucigl.bouring  towns,  and  another  curiosity 
was  a  special  concert  for  tho  young  lady  students  of  Smith 
College,  for  which  the  authorities  spent  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Rubinstein's  net  earnings  in 
1872— fifty  thousand  dollars  for  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
concerts.  For  the  number  of  concerts  given  he  earned  niue 
times  as  much  as  Rubinstein.  Yet  even  this  sum  cannot 
tempt  the  Polish  pianist  to  return  next  year.  Ho  longs  to 
compose  rather  than  to  play.  Six  months  of  concert-giving, 
with  half  the  nights  spent  sleepless  on  Pullman  cars,  brought 
on  nervous  prostration  last  year,  and  came  near  doing  it 
again  this  year,  iu  spite  of  his  youthful  age  thirty-three) 
and  his  strong  constitution;  for  he  is  a  much  stronger  man 
than  he  looks,  being  muscular  and  wiry,  and  weighing  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

Our  full  purses  and  ready  enthusiasm  for  wliat  is  greatest 
of  ifl  kind,  combined  with  our  "  magnificent  distances,"  make 
America  at  once  tho  Eldorado  and  the  terror  of  artists. 


HOW  NONCON.  STUDENTS  ARE  TRAINED. 

By  Principal  Reynolds. 

In  the .  Quieer  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  publishes 
an  interview  with  Principal  Reynolds,  of  Cheshunt  College. 
The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Reynolds'  remarks  may 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  outside  the  Congregational 
body,  who  wish  to  know  how  one  of  the  leading 
Nonconformist  denominations  trains  its  students  for  the 
Ministry.   Dr.  Reynolds  said : — 

They  know  comparatively  little  of  the  old  Puritans,  and  I 
should  say  that  they  are  very  much  influenced  by  modern 
thought.  They,  of  course,  read  along  the  lines  of  study  we 
indicate  to  them,  taking  up  very  carefully  the  long-ago 
preparation  in  eastern  and  western  heathendom  for  the  con- 
ception of  " The  Word  made  Flesh;"  the  Christology  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  Alexandrine  Gnosis ;  the  special  teachings 
of  the  Four  Gospels ;  our  Lord's  testimony  of  Himself ;  and 
the  theological  conceptions  deducible  therefrom :  but  on  this 
they  graft  their  own  study  of  modern  theology.  "Lux 
Mundi,"  for  instance,  greatly  interested  them ;  and  almost  all 
of  them  have  read  Drummond's  u  Natural  Law,"  although  L. 
do  not  suppose  many  of  them  could  criticise  it  very  ably.  I 
myself,  at  this  time  of  day,  am  naturally  rather  conservative ; 
still,  I  like  these  young  men  to  think  matters  out  for  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible.  I  have  elaborated  a  rather 
comprehensive  plan  of  theology,  which  I  am  gradually  opening 
up  to  my  classes.  I  am  dealing  a  good  deal  with  comparative 
religion,  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  philosophy  and  theology, 
starting  from  Christology  and  thence  to  theology.  I  teach 
them  that  the  Incarnation  is  the  great  centre,  and  how  it 
presses  on  conscience  and  heart.  I  t;ike  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead,  and  hero  I  instruct  them  in  "  Vanoosterzee," 
Ellicott's  "  Being  of  God,"  and  in  "  Dorner."  I  advise  them 
in  their  exegesis  and  general  theology  to  take  up  the  great 
books,  and  to  regard  theology  equally  from  the  biblical,  the 
philosophical,  and  the  historical  point  of  view,  tracing  it  all  up 
from  the  Scriptures  to  the  present  day. 

And  now  as  to  the  controversial  side  of  the  question,  so 
necessary  in  the  present  day  ? 

Well,  tlicy  have  a  three  years'  course  in  philosophy,  psycho- 
logy, history,  dogma,  and  ethics.  They  arc  specially  instructed 
in  the  points  of  agnostic  and  infidel  controversy ;  they  are 
advised  where  to  concede  and  where  to  hold  fast.  Another 
thing  that  I  believe  in  strongly  as  being  of  great  benefit  for 
these  young  men  is  the  delivery  of  homiletic  lectures  on 
preaching.  We  begin  with  elocution.  We  tear  these  men  to 
pieces  at  first ;  their  delivery,  their  logic,  their  grammar.  I 
devote  special  pains  to  teaching  them  the  proper  use  and  the 
mode  of  employing  illustrations  in  their  scrmous.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  young  man  to  know  what  he  means  by  establishing  a  fact. 
He  can  state  it  readily  enough,  but  to  prove  it  is  altogether 
another  matter.  I  employ  the  Socratic  method.  They  learn 
here  that  first  they  must  know  what  they  are  going  to  say, 
then  how  to  begin  ;  they  are  assured  of  t!.  ■  homiletic  motive  ; 
they  are  taught  tho  metliod  of  description  ;  they  learn  how  and 
when  to  end — always  a  difficult  tiling  for  young  men.  They 
lack  pathos  strangely.  Most  of  them  are  afraid  of  their  own 
emotions ;  they  don't  like  to  let  themselves  go.  Some,  on  tho 
other  hand,  arc  all  emotion.  The  pathetic  and  the  argumenta- 
tive arc  exceedingly  difficult  to  teach. 


How  to  Live  for  200  Years. 

A  ny  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  protract  their  existence 
in  their  present  bodies  for  two  centuries,  may  be  inte- 
resto:l  in  knowing  that  in  the  North  American  Jtevieto  for 
June  Mr.  William  Kinneir  tolls  them  how  to  do  so.  Here 
is  the  prescription  : — 

The  most  rational  modes  of  keeping  physical  decay  or 
deterioration  at  bay,  and  thus  retarding  the  approach  of  old 
nge,  are  avoiding  all  Taxis  rich  in  the  earth  salts,  using  much 
fruit,  especially  juicy,  uncooked  apples,  and  by  taking  daily 
two  or  three  tumblerfuU  of  distilled  water  with  abjut  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid  in  each  glassful. 
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ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Problems  in  Steam  and  Electricity. 

In  the  Engineering  Review  for  June,  Professor  Thurston, 
writing  on  "Progress  in  Steam  Engineering,"  thus 
describes  the  problems  which  still  await  solution  at  the 
hands  of  the  engineer : — 

WORK  FOB  THE  ENGINEER. 

The  problems  remaining-  to  be  solved  are  such  as  these': 
securing  fuel  of  minimum  volume  and  weight  with  maximum 
heat-producing  power ;  making  boilers  safe  for  still  higher 
pressures  ;aextending  still  more  widely  the  Tango  of  thermo- 
dynamic transformation  of  the  thermal  into  dynamic  energy ; 
reducing  still  further,  and  greatly,  the  wastes  of  the  engine, 
especially  its  internal  heat-wastes;  and  concentrating  the 
mighty  power  of  steam  into  even  less  compass  and  weight. 
Liquid  fuels  give  about  twice  as  much  power  as  the  coals,  per 
pound  and  per  cubic  foot;  boilers  composed  of  many  small 
chambers  give  greater  safety,  both  from  explosion  and  in  case 
of  explosion  at  high  pressure;  increased  pressures,  with 
further  multiplication  of  engine-cylinders,  promise  further 
economy,  and  superheating  the  6team,  should  this  ever  be 
found  permanently  and  safely  practicable,  gives  perhaps  even 
greater  promise  in  this  direction ;  the  better  kinds  of  iron  and 
especially  of  construction-steels,  the  new  alloys  constantly 
coming  into  sight,  and  the  more  skilful  use  of  materials  by  the 
designer,  are  conspiring  to  give  further  concentration  of  power, 
both  in  weight  and  space ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  immediate  future  holds  out  promise  of  continued, 
perhaps  of  still  accelerated,  advances  in  all  these  directions. 

WHAT  HE  HAS  ALREADY  ACCOMPLISHED." 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  advances  of  the  century  have 
brought  us  to  the  construction  of  steam-engines  light  enough 
to  compete  successfully  with  tho  motive  organs  of  the  birds ; 
others  economical  enough  to  give  us  a  horse-power  for  an  hour 
with  every  twenty  ounces  of  fuel  burned  in  their  boilers,  and 
to  carry  a  ton  a  mile,  at  sea,  on  the  oxpeudituro  of  a  half 
ounce  of  coal ;  quick  enough  in  their  rotation  to  accompany 
the  spinning  armature  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine  and  to 
drive  their  dispersing  energy  over  miles  of  wire,  to  give  light 
or  power  to  distant  buildings  or  to  cars  loaded  with  a  hundred 
passengers.  The  culmination  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill 
seems  to  lie  presented  in  the  new  ocean  steamers. 

Should  this  progress  culminate  in  the  discovery  of  methods 
of  direct  conversion  of  the  energy  of  chemical  forces  into 
mechanical  power  without  those  enormous  thermodynamic 
losses  now  apparently  absolutely  inevitable  between  our  coal 
beds  and  our  various  machinery,  our  own  times  will  very 
probably  stand  to  those  of  future  ages  as,  in  respect  to 
intellectual  development,  the  days  of  the  ancieut  Greeks  stand 
to  later  limes. 

FLYING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

In  McClure's  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  C.  Moffett  pub- 
lishes an  interview  with  Professor  Graham  Bell,  from 
which  I  quoto  more  at  length  in  Borderland.  Professor 
Bell  says: — 

I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation  will  be  solved  within  ten  years.  That  means  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  world's  methods  of  transportation  and 
of  making  wor.  Electricity  in  one  form  or  another  will 
undoubtedly  be  tho  motive  power  for  air-ships,  and  every 
advance  in  electrical  knowledge  brings  ns  one  step  nearer  to 
the  day  when  we  shall  fly.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible, 
to-day,  to  direct  a  flying  machine  by  electricity. 

SEEING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Scientists  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  theoretical  reason  why 
the  well-known  principles  of  light  should  not  be  applied  in 
the  same  way  that  the  principles  of  sound  have  been  applied 
in  the  telephone,  and  thus  allow  us  to  see  at  a  distance  by 
electricity.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  finding  a  diaphragm 
which  will  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  receive  the  vibrations  and 
produce  the  corresponding  electrical  variations  of  light. 


THINKING  AND  HEARING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Professor  Graham  Bell  then  said  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  thought  will  be  transmitted  electrically 
without  wires  or  speech — as  indeed  it  is  done  now  every 
time  a  telepathic  communication  is  received.  He  held 
forth  hopes  that  before  long  the  deaf  will  be  made  to 
hear  and  the  blind  to  see  by  the  same  brain-tickling 
capacity  of  this  universal  agent. 


WHAT  EDISON  IS  AFTER  NOW. 

Two  New  Inventions— Iron  and  Coal. 
In  McClure's  Magazine  for  June  Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  problems  which 
Mr.  Edison  is  now  attempting  to  solve.   If  he  succeeds 
he  will  revolutionise  tho  iron  and  coal  trade. 

AN  ORE  CONCENTRATOR. 

Mr.  Edison's  most  important  campaign,  according  to 
his  own  account,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
several  years,  is  the  invention  of  an  ore  concentrator  for 
cheapening  the  process  of  extracting  iron  from  earth  and 
rock.  Of  ten  important  details  necessary  for  success  he 
has  mastered  eight. 

When  tho  machinery  is  done  as  I  expect  to  develop  it,  it  will 
be  capable  of  handling  twenty  thousand  tons  of  ore  a  day  with 
two  shifts  of  men,  five  in  a  shift.  That  is  to  say,  ten  workmen, 
working  twenty  hours  a  day  in  the  aggregate,  will  be  able  to 
take  this  ore,  crush  it,  reduce  the  iron  to  cement-like  propor- 
tions, extract  it  from  the  rock  and  earth,  and  make  it  into 
bricklets  of  pure  Iron,  and  do  it  so  cheaply  that  it  will  com- 
mand the  market  for  magnetic  iron. 

A  COAL  CONVERTER. 

After  this  iron-ore  concentrator  is  finished,  Mr.  Edison 
said : — 

I  shall  turn-  my  attention  to  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  I  have  ever  thought  of  solving,  and  that  is— the  direct 
control  of  the  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  coal,  so  that  it  may 
be  employed  without  waste  and  at  a  very  small  margin  of 
cost.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  tho  energy  that  exists  in  coal  is 
now  lost  in  converting  it  into  power. 

If  this  waste  were  saved — 

It 'Would  enable  an  ocean  steamship  of  twenty  thousand 
horse-power  to  cross  tho  ocean  faster  than  any  of  the  crack 
vessels  now  do,  and  require  the  burning  of  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  coal  instead  of  three  thousand,  which  are 
now  required ;  so  that,  of  course,  tho  charges  for  freight  and 
passenger  fares  would  be  greatly  reduced.  It  would  enormously 
lessen  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  of  traffic.  It  would 
develop  the  electric  current  directly  from  coal,  so  that  the 
cost  of  steam-engines  and  boilers  would  be  eliminated.  I 
have  thought  of  this  problem  very  much.  The  coal  would  1  o 
put  into  n  receptacle,  tho  agencies  then  applied  which  would 
develop  its  energy  and  save  it  all,  and  through  this  energy 
electric  power  of  any  degree  desired  could  be  furnished.  Yes, 
it  can  be  done ;  I  am  sure  of  that.  Some  of  the  details  I  have 
already  mastered,  I  think;  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  I  know 
the  way  to  go  to  work  to  master  them.  I  believe  that  I  shall 
make  this  my  next  campaign.  It  may  be  years  before  it  is 
finished,  and  it  may  nut  be  a  very  long  time. 

MARINE  SIGNALLING. 

Mr.  Edison  looks  farther  ahead  than  this  campaign,  for  he 
said :  "  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  I  may  try  to  develop  a 
plan  for  marine  signalling.  I  have  the  idea  already  pretty 
well  formulated  in  my  mind.  I  should  use  the  well-known 
principle  that  water  is  a  more  perfect  medium  for  carrying 
vibrations  than  air,  and  should  develop  instruments  whic.i 
may  bo  carried  upon  sea-going  vessels,  by  which  they  can 
transmit  or  receive,  through  an  international  code  of  signals, 
reports  within  a  radius  of,  say,  ten  miles." 
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FLYING  BY  SEA  AND  BY  SKY. 
What  We  abb  Coming  to  Next. 
The  Campania  has  beaten  the  record  of  the  Atlantic 
greyhound  by  the  longer  summer  route  in  five  days  and 
sixteen  hours.  But  this  record,  according  to  Professor 
Biles,  who  writes  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  June,  is  shortly  going  to  be  beaten : — 
Ten  years  ago  the  time  to  cross  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
ms  practically  eight  days.  The  best  that  has  been  done  up 
till  now  is  a  little  over  sis  days.  Will  the  best  time  in  ten 
jeais  hence  be  a  little  over  four  days  ?  There  seems  to  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  he.  To  leave  New  York 
at  noon  and  arrive  at  Southampton  at  noon  on  the  fourth  day 
eat  necessitates  a  speed  of  thirty  knots  an  hour.  A  vessel 
1,000  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  with  a  draught  of  water  of 
thirty  feet,  with  a  structure  built  of  stronger  steel  than  that 
at  present  adopted,  with  lightened  boilers,  with  oil  or  some 
equally  light  fuel  instead  of  coal,  and  with  the  steady  general 
improvements  in  methods  of  construction  and  management  of 
ships  and  machinery,  such  a  vessel  will  be  capable  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  a  little  over  four  days.  The  design  of  such  a 
vessel  will  involve  the  consideration  of  many  problems  of 
structural  detail,  bat  there  is  nothing  insuperable  in  any  of 
the  difficulties  which  will  accompany  such  a  project. 

The  Leisure  Hottr  for  July  reprints  from  the  Scientific 
American  an  account  of  the  newest  flying  machino 
that  has  just  been  invented  by  the  head  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  Professor  S.  0.  Langley. 
Twenty  months  ago  Professor  Langley  set  four  skilled 
workmen  to  construct  tho  working  model  of  the  machine, 
and  this  has  been  perfected  in  a  secret  room  in  the 
.  Smithsonian  Institution.   The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  of  many  attempts  to  navigate  the  air : — 
In  configuration  the  body  portion  closely  simulates  a 
mackerel.     The  backbone  is  a  light  but  very  rigid  tube 
of  what  is  technically  known  as  "  title  metal,"  one  of  the 
many  alloys  of  aluminium  and  steel.    It  is  15  feet  in  length, 
and  a  little  more  than  2  inches  in  diameter.    To  give  rigidity 
to  the  -skeleton,  ribs  of  stiff  steel  are  provided,  intersected  at 
iatervals  by  cross,  ribs  of  pure  aluminium,  the  result  being  a 
lattice  framework  of  great  strength.   The  engines  are  located 
in  the  portion  of  the  framework  corresponding  to  the  head  of 
th*fish.   ';.">;;y  weigh  60  ounces,  and  develop  one  horse-power 
—the  lightest  of  that  power  ever  made.    There  are  four 
boilers,  made  of  thinly-hampered  copper,  and  weighing  a  little 
more  than  seven  pounds  each ;  these  occupy  the  middle 
portion  of  the  fish.    Instead  of  water,  a  very  volatile  hydro- 
carbon is  employed,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  a  matter  of 
secrecy,  but  which  vaporises  nt  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture. The  fuel  used  is  refined  gasoline,  and  the  extreme  end 
«f  the  tail  of  tho  fish  is  utilised  for  a  storage  tank  with  a 
apaeity  of  one  quart..  There  are  twin-screw  propellers,  which 
would  be  made  adjustable  to  different  angles  in  practice,  to 
provide  for  the  steering.   The  engines  develop  a  speed  of  1,700 
revolutions  a  minute. 

The  machine  will  be  sustained  in  its  flight  by  means  of 
induced  currenta  The  wings,  or  air-planes,  which,  like  the 
edge  of  a  bird's  wing,  will  present  to  the  air  a  surface  of  least 
resistance,  consist  of  light  frames  of  tubular  aluminium  steel 
covered  with  china  silk.  With  the  propulsion  of  the  twin 
screws,  they  arc  expected  to  carry  tho  machine  up  a  gentle 
air-gradient,  utilise  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere,  and  create 
sustaining  currents  of  air.  Like  the  heavier  birds,  such  as  the 
condor,  which  has  to  take  a  run  along  the  ground  before  it  can 
fairly  launch  itself  in  the  air,  Professor  Langlcy's  machine 
▼ill  probably  require  extraneous  help  to  start  it  in  its  course. 
The  wings,  or  air-planes,  are  in  pairs ;  the  rearward  pair  arc 
the  smaller  of  the  two.  Both  are  designed  to  be  adjustable 
vith  reference  to  the  angle  they  present  to  tho  air.  Fixity  of 
all  the  parts  is  secured  by  a  tubular  mast  extending  upwards 
and  downwards  through  about  the  middle  of  tho  craft,  and 
from  its  extremities  run  stays  of  alaminium  wire  to  the  tips  of 
the  aeroplane*  and  the  end  of  the  tubular  backbone. 


OUR  FLOATING  HOTELS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon,  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  .the  victualling  of  passenger 
steamers,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts;— 

The  Majestic,  out  of  an  average  crew  of  822,  has  114 
stewards  and  cooks;  the  Campania,  out  of  415,  has  159, 
consisting  of  one  chief  steward,  105  stewards,  8  stewardesses, 
and  45  cooks,  bakers,  etc.,  and  these  are  at  work  early 
and  late,  cleaning,  cooking,  and  serving.  Jn  these  post- 
biscuit  days  the  hot  rolls  and  bread  require  the  bakers 
to  be  afoot  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  seven  at  night 
before  the  last  baker's  work  is  done.  The  cooks  have  to  be. 
up  at  half-past  five.  In  the  new  Cnnarders,  for  instance,  tho 
kitchen — without  the  bakery — is  from  twenty-live  to  thirty 
feet  square,  and  besides  an  immense  grill  and  other  apparatus, 
contains  a  cooking-range  twenty-five  feet  long,  on  which  170 
stewpans  can  be  worked  side  by  side  at  the  same  time. 

In  that  department  the  bills  of  quantities  run  large,  for  in  a 
year  the  provisioning  of  only  one  boat  will,  as  a  fair  average, 
include  five  hundred  sheep,  two  hundred-  lambs,  three  hundred 
oxen,  three  thousand  fowls,  as  many  ducks  and  miscellaneous 
poultry,  besides  several  thousand  head  of  game  and  other 
sundries.  Add  to  these  a  hundred  thousand  eggs,  ten  tons  of 
ham  and  bacon,  five  tons  of  fish,  two  tons  of  cheese,  one 
thousand  tins  of  sardines,  one  hundred  tons  of  potatoes,  five 
thousand  loaves  and  fifty  tons  of  flour  and  biscuits,  five  tons  of 
jam  and  marmalade,  three  tons  of  oatmeal,  two  tons  each  of 
rice  and  peas,  pearl  barley,  plums  and  currants,  and  twelve 
tons  of  sugar,  with  a  ton  of  tea  and  three  tons  of  coffeey«ad 
you  have  what  may  bo  called  the  backbone  of  the  daily  fare. 
With  it,  considering  all  things,  the  drink  bill  will  favour- 
ably compare,  a»  it  averages  out  per  vessel  per  year  at  about 
fifty  thousand  bottles  of  beer,  twenty  thousand  mineral  waters, 
three  thousand  bottles  of  spirits,  and  fivu  thousand  bottles  of 
wine.  , 

And  that  reminds .  us  that  we  have  only  mentioned  the 
necessaries,  and  said  nothing  of  the  luxuries,  which  we  ought 
not  entirely  to  omit.  Let  it  be  added,  then,  tliat  each 
passenger  averages  throe  oranges,  almost  as  many  apples,  and 
half  as  many  lemons  a  day ;  that  the  ice  cream  supplied 
averages  a  pint  a  head  a  week  ;  and  that  on  an  Atlantic  trip, 
taken  at  a.  venture,  the  fruit  bill  included  one  hundred  and 
sixty  melons,  one  hundred  pineapples,  ten  crates  of  peaches, 
ten  bunches  of  bananas,  one  hundred  quarts  each  of  goose- 
berries, huckleberries,  and  currants,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
quarts  each  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  cherries,  ana 
seventy-five  pounds  of  grapes. 

The  breakages  are  simply  appalling.  During  one  week  not 
so  very  long  ago  the  steward's  returns  on  one  well-known  liner 
showed  an  average  breakage  list  of  900  plates,  280  cups, 
438  saucers,  1,213  tumblers,  200  wine-glasses,  27  decanters,  and 
63  water-bottles,  all  of  which  had,  of  course,  to  be  made  good 
on  arrival  in  port.   

A  Card  from  Mr.  Parker  Snow. 

Mb.  Parker  Snow  will  be  thankful  if  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  kindly  states  that  one  or  two  anony- 
mous contributions  having  reached  bim,  he  wishes  to  thus 
warmly  acknowledge  them.  One  from  "An  admirer  of 
bravery  and  honesty,"  and  two  others,  can  only  be  thanked  in 
this  way.  To  his  noble-hearted  old  friends,  especially  the 
one  of  so  many  years,  no  words  can  express  all  he  feels ;  while 
to  some  few  new  ones  he  is,  also,  most  warmly  indebted.  But 
the  main  hope  he  had  of  some  fixed  arrangements  for  his 
literary  work,  or  to  take  it  off  his  hands,  and  thus  ensure  some 
certain  permanency  for  his  declining  days,  has  vanished.  The 
quiet  pursuits  of  his  pen  in  the  work  ho  had  so  long  been 
engaged  upon  have  been  turned  into  a  far  different  channel  by 
the  futile  results  of  Mr.  Stead's  nobly  worded,  though  unso- 
licited, appeal. 

Bexley  Heath,  Coronation-day  Anniversary,  1893. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  BRITAIN, 
B.C.  330. 

The  Stoby  of  the  Voyaob  of  Pytheas. 
Mb.  Clement  R.  Markham  contributes  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Magazine  for  June  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  Greek  Pytheas,  who,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  first  discovered  Britain. 

A  GOVERNMENT  EXPEDITION 

The  Government  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Massalia,  the 
modem  Marseilles,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Aristotle,  or  330  B.C.,  equipped  a  naval  expedi- 
tion to  .discover  the  unknown  lands  that  lay  in  the 
unexplored  North.  Pytheas  was  a  poor  wise  man,  a 
great  mathematician  and  astronomer. 

His  Blilp  w»s  »  good  gea  boat,  and  well  able  to  make  a  voyage 
into  the  northern  ocean.  She  would  be  (mm  1 50  to  170  feet  long 
— the  beam  of  a  merchant  ship  being  a  quarter,  and  of  a  war- 
ship one-eighth  the  length — a  depth  of  hold  of  25  or  26  feet, 
and  a  draught  of  10  to  12.  Her  tonnage  would  be  400  to  500, 
so  that  the  ship  of  Pytheas  was  larger  and  more  seaworthy 
than  the  crazy  little  SaiUa  Maria  with  which,  eighteen 
hundred  years  afterwards,  Columbus  discovered  the  New 
World. 

HOW  PYTHEAS  FARED  FORTH  TO  THE  NORTHWARD. 

Pytheas,  the  first  of  the  great  explorers,  like  tho  illustrious 
Genoese  of  later  times,  prepared  himself  for  his  difficult  task 
by  long  and  patient  study  of  the  astronomical  bearings  of  the 
question.  Thus  well-provided  with  all  tho  knowledge  of  his 
time,  he  raised  his  anchor,  and  commenced  his  coasting 
voyage  towards  the  Sacred  Promontory,  the  western  limit  of 
tho  known  world.  The  Grecian  ships  were  supposed  to  make 
an  average  of  about  500  ttadia,  or  50  miles  in  a  day's  sail,  the 
ttadium  being  the  unit  of  measurement  for  all  geographical 
distances.  Coasting  along  near  the  shore,  the  ship  of  Pytheas 
skirted  the  Spanish  and  French  coasts,  and  then  the  explorer 
left  the  north  coast  of  Gaul,  and  shaped  a  direct  course  for  a 
part  of  Britain  which  he  called  Cantion  (Kent),  the  Cantium 
of  Osesar.  This  must  have  been  the  route,  because  he  reported 
that  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where  he  left  it,  was  some  days'  sail 
from  Cantion. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Cantion  of  Pytheas  was  doubtless  the  modern  Kent, 
although  it  may  be  intended  to  include  additional  territory  to 
the  north.  Here  he  stopped ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  not  only 
landed,  but  travelled  over  a  part  of  Britain  on  foot.  He  pro- 
bably went  westward  to  collect  information  respecting  the 
tin  trade,  which  in  those  days  would  have  entailed  a  very 
difficult  and  perilous  journey. 

Britain,  in  the  third,  century  before  Christ,  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  valleys  were  covered  with  primeval 
forests,  their  lower  parts  were  occupied  by  vast  swamps,  and 
it  was  only  ou  the  downs  and  hill  ranges  that  there  were 
Gveentt,  or  open  clearings.  Still  the  Keltic  tribes  had  been  in 
possession  for  several  centuries,  and  had  made  some  advances 
in  civilisation. 

AND  OF  BEKIt. 

Several  pieces  of  information  respecting  the  natives  of 
Britain,  related  by  Pytheas,  have  been  preserved.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  rain  and  absence  of  sun,  the  former  did  not  use 
threshing-floors,  but  threshed  their  corn  in  large  barns.  They 
stored  the  enrs  of  corn  in  pits  underground,  and  tho  part  that  had 
been  longest  in  store  was  brought  out  daily  and  prepared  for 
food.  They  made  a  fermented  liquor  from  barley,  which  they 
used  instead  of  wine;  it  was  called  curmi.  As  Columbus  was 
the  discoverer  of  tobacco,  so  his  great  predecessor,  Pytheas,  dis- 
covered beer.  Pytheas  also  says  that  the  Britons  made  another 
drink  from  honey.  Their  houses  were  of  wood  and  thatch, 
and  he  mentions  the  war-chariots,  but  adds  that  the  chiefs 
were  generally  nt  peace  with  each  other. 

OF  SCOTLAND. 

When  Pytheas  returned  to  his  ship,  in  some  haven  of  Cantion, 
he  proceeded  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Britain,  until  lie 


reached  a  point  at  the  northern  end  of  Britain,  where  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  was  eighteen  hours.  The  correspond- 
ing latitude  is  57°  58'  41"  N„  which  is  that  of  Tarbett  Ness,  in 
Boss-shire.  As  he  advanced  to  the  Pole,  he  found  that  the 
cultivated  grains  and  fruits,  and  almost  all  domesticated 
animals,  gradually  disappeared.  The  people  in  tho  far  north 
were  reduced  to  live  on  millet,  herbs  and  roots.  The  intrepid 
explorer  still  pushed  onwards  to  discover  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  British  Isles.  Coasting  along  the  shores  of 
Caithness  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  he  finally  arrived  at  a  land 
where  the  length  of  the  longest  day  was  nineteen  hours.  This 
was  in  latitude  60°  51'  54"  N. 

AND  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

Pytheas  received  information  of  an  Arctic  land  called. 
"  Thule,"  at  a  distance  of  six  days'  sail,  and  near  the  frozen 
ocean.  Even  as  we  have  it,  the  account  is  a  good  description 
of  a  dense  fog  at  the  edge  of  the  park,  amongst  sludge  ice, 
which  "  can  neither  be  travelled  over  nor  sailed  through."  He 
might  have  seon  such  ice  occasionally,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Shetland*. 

Pytheas  was  thus  not  only  the  discoverer  of  Britain,  but  the 
first  explorer  who  received  information  respecting  the  Arctic 
Regions.  He  was,  as  Professor  Rhys  has  truly  said,  "  one  of 
the  most  intrepid  explorers  the  world  has  seen."  If,  as 
we  may  infer  from  their  approximate  accuracy,  the  five 
observations  for  the  length  of  the  longest  days  were  taken 
by  the  explorer  himself,  the  voyage  must  have  occupied  about 
six  years.  Sailing  southwards  from  Orcns,  Pytheas  returned 
to  Cantion,  and  continued  the  long  voyage  onward  to  Massalia. 


Lesseps  in  Ruin. 

Mb.  Robert  Sberard  has  a  very_  pathetic  paper  in 
McClure's  Magazine  describing  a  visit  which  he  paid, 
to  the  country  seat  where  old  M.  de  Lesseps,  of  Suez 
and  Panama  notoriety,  is  slowly  wasting  towards  death. 
Mr.  Sherard  says :  — 

He  has  the  fixed  idea  that  the  Queen  of  England  will  como 
and  make  all  things  right.  He  often  rises  in  his  chair  and 
asks  if  Queen  Victoria  has  arrived,  and  when  any  visitor 
comes  he  thinks  that  it  is  she  at  last. 

Then,  blanching,  the  countess  added :  "  You  tl.ink,  sir,  do 
you  not,  that  he  is  in  ignorance  of  what  has  happened  ?  You 
do  not  think  that  he  has  any  suspicion?  Sometimes  the 
dreadful  thought  troubles  me  that  he  knows  all,  and  that, 
great-heartid  gentleman  that  he  is,  he  lends  himself  to  this 
most  tragic  comedy  that  we  are  playing.  I  sometimes  doubt. 
Would  not  that  be  terrible?  And  again  there  are  times  when 
I  am  convinced  that  our  efforts  to  hide  all  that  is  are  successful. 
We  give  him  last  year's  papers  to  read.  I  have  had  collections 
sent  down.  Formerly  we  used  to  cut  out  or  erase  parts  which 
we  did  not  want  him  to  see,  but  he  seemed  to  notice  tho 
alterations,  and  so  we  ordered  down  papers  of  a  year  ago. 
And  it  is  quite  pathetic  to  hear  the  remarks  he  occasionally 
makes.  Thus  a  few  days  ago  he  called  me  to  his  side  in  high 
glee,  and  said  how  happy  he  was  to  hear  that  his  old  friend 
M.  Ressman  had  been  appointed  Italian  Ambassador  to  France, 
an  event  of  more  than  a  yeat  ago.  There  are  times,  too,  when 
he  gets  very  impatient  at  being  kept  down  here,  and  what  ho 
misses  chiefly  is  the  French  Academy.  He  is  constantly- 
telling  me  how  anxious  he  is  to  attend,  and  I  have  to  invent 
the  sorriest  fables  to  explain  to  him  that  the  Academicians 
aro  not  holding  any  meetingE — as,  for  instance,  that  they  are 
all  old  mou,  and  that  they  arc  taking  a  long  holiday." 

Tho  countess  sighed,  and  said :  "  I  do  what  I  can,  but  that 
terrible  doubt  pursues  me  often.  You  sec,  be  did  know  that 
the  Pannni »  affair  had  resulted  in  ruin.  It  is  since  he  was 
called  before  that  examining  magistrate,  M.  Prinet,  that  he 
has  been  as  you  have  seen  him.  He  must  suspect  something. 
How  much,  we  shnll  never  know."  Then  she  added:  "Ho  is 
constantly  askinjr  after  Charles.  He  knows  that  he  is  in 
trouble,  but  we  hope  that  he  does  not  suspect  what  tho 
trouble  is." 

M.  de  Lesseps  sleeps^  a  great  deal,  and  sinks  slowly 
towards  the  grave. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Camillb  Flammarion. 
Is  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  March,  M.  Camille 
Flammarion  begins  an  imaginative  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  which  is  entitled  "  Omega :  the 
Last  Days  of  the  World."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Paris 
several  hundred  years  hence,  and  the  article '  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  considerable  attention  as  an  interesting 
exercise  of  the  scientific  imagination. 

THB  APPROACH  OF  THB  COMET. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  which  has  telephonic 
communication  with  the  observatories  on  all  the  highest 
peaks  in  the  world.  The  story  opens  at  the  time  when 
the  life  of  the  great  capital  is  paralysed  by  the  intima- 
tion of  the  rapid  approach  of  a  comet  thirty  times 
the  size  of  the  world.  M.  Flammarion  incidentally 
prophesies  dismal  things  as  to  the  development  of  the 
Press,  which  he  thinks  will  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
He  does  not  carry  his  story  down  further  than  the 
first  part  of  the  debate,  in  which  various  theories  are 
mooted  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  impact  of  the 
comet  on  our  world  will  affect  life  on  this  planet. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  chief  astronomer's 
speech  gives  an  account  as  to  what  would  happen  if  a 
comet  like  that  of  1811  were  to  collide  with  the  earth : — 

TO  BE  BURNT  UP  IN  SEVEN  HOURS. 

The  destruction  of  the  world  will  result  from  the  combustion 
of  the  atmosphere.  For  about  seven  hours — probably  a  little 
longer,  is  the  resistance  to  the  comet  cannot  be  neglected — 
there  will  be  a  continuous  transformation  of  motion  into  a 
heat  The  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen,  combining  with  the 
carbon  of  the  comet,  will  take  fire.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  will  be  raised  several  hundred  degrees ;  woods,  gardens, 
plants,  forests,  habitations,  edifices,  cities,  villages,  will  all 
be  rapidly  consumed ;  the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers  will 
begin  to  boil ;  men  and  animals,  enveloped  in  the  hot  breath 
of  the  comet,  will  die  asphyxiated  before  they  are  burned, 
their  gasping  lungs  inhaling  only  flame. 

WHICH  WILL  BURN  FIB8T. 

If  our  latitude  were  to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the  comet, 
nehing  us,  we  will  suppose,  in  summer,  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Oreeae,  and  Egypt  would  bo  found 
■a  the  front  of  the  celestial  onset,  while  Australia,  New 
bledonia,  and  Oceanica  would  be  the  most  favoured.  But 
tbe  mah  of  air  into  this  European  furnace  would  be  such, 
that  a  storm  more  violent  than  the  most  frightful  hurricane 
aad  more  formidable  even  than  the  air-current  which  moves 
amtiaaously  on  the  equator  of  Jupiter,  with  a  velocity  of 
iOO,000  kilometers  per  hour,  would  rage  from  the  Antipodes 
tonrds  Europe,  destroying  everything  in  its  path.  The 
earth,  turning  upon  its  axis,  would  bring  successively  into  the 
line  of  collision  the  regions  lying  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
fait  blasted.  An  hour  after  Austria  and  Germany  it  would 
be  the  turn  of  France,  then  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  then  of 
North  America,  which  would  enter  somewhat  obliquely  the 
dangerous  area  about  five  or  six  hours  after  France — that  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  collision. 

FIRST  STIFLED,  THEN  BURNT. 

The  terrestrial  globe  being  thus  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
eooetary  mass  for  nearly  (even  hours,  and  revolving  in  this 
incandescent  gas,  the  air  rushing  violently  toward*  the  centre 
of  disturbance-,  the  sea  boiling  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with 
uw  vapours,  hot  showers  falling  from  the  sky-cataracts,  tho 
storm  raging  everywhere  with  electric  deflagrations  and 
lightnings,  the  rolling  of  thunder  heard  above  the  Ecream  of 
lbs  tempest,  the  blessed  light  of  former  days  having  been 
"weeded  by  the  mournful  and  sickly  gloamings  of  the 
gWing  atmosphere,  the  whole  iarth  will  speedily  resound 
with  the  funeral  knell  of  universal  doom,  although  the  fate 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  Antipodes  will  probably  differ  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Instead  of  being  immediately  con- 
■aed,  they  will  be  Btifled  by  the  vapours,  by  the  excess  of 


nitrogen,  the  oxygen  having  been  rapidly  abstracted,  or  poisoned 
by  carbonic-oxidt ;  the  fire  will  afterwards  reduce  their  corpses 
to  ashes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Africa  will  have 
been  burned  alive.  The  well-known  tendency  of  carbonic- 
oxide  to  absorb  oxygen  will  doubtless  prove  a  sentence  of 
instant  death  for  those  farthest  from  the  initial  point  of  the 
catastrophe. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion  breaks  off  his  story  with  an 
interruption,  caused  by  the  announcement  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mars  were  photophoning  to  the  earth, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  it  was  that  they  had  to  say. 

THE  COLLISION  WITH  TDB  COMET. 

In  the  June  number,  M.  Flammarion  brings  the  comet 
into  collision  with  the  world.  But  the  end  of  the 
world  is  not  to  happen  till  the  August  number.  The 
catastrophe  described  last  month  was  but  the  preliminary 
canter  as  it  were.  Here  is  the  French  astronomer's 
picture  of  what  happened  when  the  comet  struck  the 
earth : — 

Already  the  cometary  fringes  had  invaded  the  lunar  orbit. 
At  any  moment  they  would  reach  the  rarer  limits  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  only  WO  kilometers  away. 

Then  every  one  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  vast  conflagration, 
kindled  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  horizon,  throwing  sky- 
ward little  violet  flames.  Never  before  had  the. earth  been 
bathed  in  such  a  light,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  colourless, 
emitting  lightning  flashes  from  its  pale  and  wan  depths.  The 
dryness  of  the  air,  hot  as  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  became 
intolerable,  and  a  horrible  odour  of  sulphur,  probably  due  to  the 
super-electrified  ozone,  poisoned  the  atmosphere.  Every  one 
believed  his  last  hour  was  at  hand. 

"THE  EARTH  IS  ON  FIBEl" 

A  terrible  cry  dominated  every  other  sound.  The  earth  is 
on  fire  1  The  earth  is  on  fire  I  Indeed,  the  entire  horizon  was 
now  illuminated  by  a  ring  of  bluish  flame,  surrounding  the 
earth  like  the  flames  of  a  funeral  pile.  This,  as  had  been 
predicted,  was  the  carbonic-oxide,  whose  combustion  in  the 
air  produced  carbonic-anhydride. 

Suddenly,  as  the  terrified  spectator  gazed  silent  and  awe- 
struck, holding  his  very  breath  in  a  stupor  of  fear,  the  vault 
of  heaven  seemed  rent  asunder  from  zenith  to  horizon,  and 
from  this  yawning  chasm,  as  from  an  enormous  mouth,  was 
vomited  forth  jets  of  dazzling  greenish  flame,  enveloping  the 
earth  in  a  glare  so  blinding,  that  all  who  had  not  already 
sought  shelter,  men  and  women,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
bold  as  well  as  the  timid,  all  rushed  with  the  impetuosity  of  an 
avalanche  to  the  cellarways,  already  choked  with  people. 
Many  were  crushed  to  death,  or  succumbed  to  apoplexy, 
aneurismal  ruptures,  aud  wild  delirium  resulting  in  brain 
fever. 

HOW  THE  EABTH  ESCAPED. 

Although,  at  the  instant  of  collision,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hemisphere  on  the  side  of  the  comet  had  been  affected  by  the 
constricting  dryness,  the  suffocating  heat  and  the  poisonous 
sulphurous  odours,  as  well  as  by  deadening  stupor,  due  to  the 
resistance  encountered  by  the  comet  in  traversing  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  supereaturation  of  tho  ozone  with  electricity,  and 
the  mixture  of  nitrogen  protoxide  with  the  upper  air,  the  other 
hemisphere  had  experienced  no  other  disturbance  than  that 
which  followed  inevitably  from  the  destroyed  atmospheric 
equilibrium.  Fortunately,  the  comet  had  only  skimmed  the 
'  earth,  and  the  shock  had  not  been  central.  Doubtless,  also, 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  fall 
of  the  bolides  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  At  all  events, 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  had  been  entirely  altered  by  this 
perturbation,  while  the  earth  and  the  moon  continued  tranquilly 
on  their  way  about  the  sun,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
orbit  of  the  comet  bad  been  changed  by  the  earth's  attraction 
from  a  parabola  to  an  ellipse,  its  aphelion  being  situated  near 
the  ecliptic.  When  later  statistics  of  the  comet's  victims 
were  obtained,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  the  dead  was 
one-fortieth  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
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HOW  TO  EDUCATE  A  JOURNALIST. 

An  Interesting  Amebican  Symposium. 
"  The  Newspaper  and  the  College  "  is  the  title  of  a  very 
interesting  article  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June. 
President  Thwing,  of  the  Adelbert  College  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wrote  to  several 
leading  editors,  asking  them,  "  What  more  can  the 
colleges  do  than  they  are  now  doing  in  fitting  men  to 
do  newspaper  work  ?  " 

TEACH  HIM  ENGLISH. 

He  publishes  replies  from  fourteen  editors,  who  chiefly 
seem  to  desire  that  the  colleges  should  teach  would-be 
journalists  to  write  English.  Mr.  Ayros,  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  says : — 

An  immensely  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  English  composition.  I  spend  from  an  hour  to  three 
hours  daily  in  correcting  the  grammar,  diction,  sentence  con- 
struction, and  eliminating  the  tautology  of  college  graduates 
who  stood  among  the  highest  in  their  classes,  most  of  these 
graduates  being  from  leading  New  England  institutions. 

GIVE  HIM  A  GOOD  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

After  English,  journalists  need  most  a  good  general 
education.  Mr.  Godkin,  of  the  Evening  Post,  New  York, 
says:— 

My  opinion-  is  that  you  should  not  make  any  change  in  your 
curriculum  in  preparing  young  men  to  be  editors  and  reporters. 
What  they  all  need  most,  according  to  my  experience,  is  a 
good  general  education,  more  especially  in  history,  political 
economy,  and  constitutional  law.  Nothing  does  an  editor  so 
much  good  as  a  course  in  a  mw  school.  The  later  a  young 
man  enters  a  newspaper  office,  the  more  likely  to  prove  valuable 
I  consider  him.  There  is  nothing  to  learn  in  a  newspaper  office 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  and  a  good  college  education 
cannot  lean  in  a  week  or  two.  The  editorial  ignorance  dn  all 
topics  but-  the  ins  and  onts  of  American  party  politics  is  the 
great  bane  of  the 'newspaper,  and  the  great  hindrance  to  its 
influence  and  usefulness.  Cure  that  and' you  will  render  the 
country  an  immense  service. 

AND  A  VEHY  WIDE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THTNGS. 

The  editorof  the  Ind'pmdciit  has  a  very  cxaltpd  notion 
of  what  an  editor  should  kuow.   He  says:  — 

A  good  editor  must  have  a  very  wide  general  knowledge  of 
things. .  He  mustiiot.be  a  specialist,  ignorantof  things  outside  ! 
of  his  speciality.  The.  extension  of  the  systom  of  electivos  is 
injurious,.!  suspect*  to  editorial  .success,  because  it  is  apt  to 
leave  large. tracts  of  .knowledge  .unvisited. '  An.  editor  must 
have  a  good  smatterings  if  jiossible  ntt.c  than  a  smattering,  of 
pretty  much  overythiugi  .  Me.  must  know  enough  ;©f  principles 
and  enough  of  facts  to  detect  charlatanism,  to  know  what  to 
leave  out,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  first. qualification.  He  should 
be  a-  fair  student .  of  mental  philosophy,  add  physics,  and 
biqlogy,  and  literature,  and  history,  and  political  economy.' :  It 
is  jiot  necessary  that  he  should  rcnieuibt.'r  »H  <hat  lie  has  ever 
learned,  but  he  should  have  his  principles  so  far  ingrained  in 
his  mind  t)i»t  he  knows  nonsense  when  he.  sees  it.  It  is 
precisely  with  an  editor  as  it  is  with  a  college  president,  whose 
first  qualification  is  that  he  can  tell  a  trustworthy  scholar  who 
is  fit  for  a  professor.  An  editor  needs  that  geniiii  for  distin- 
guishing the  true  from  the  false,  the  competent  from  the 
incompetent,  the  trustworthy  from  the  deceptive.  The  rhetorical 
qualifications  of  an  editor  are  directness  nn.l  vivacity ;  but  you 
cannot  teach  these  things. 

IIOMER  AS  A  REPORTER. 

President  Thwing,  summing  up  the  correspondence, 
notes  sadly  that  none  of  the  editors  plead  for  Latin  and 
Greek.   Yet  says  President  Thwing  :— 

Few  reporters,  possibly,  would  agree  with  me,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  reporter  could  have  a  better  model  than  Homer. 
Homer  has  that  faculty  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
reporter— knowing  how  to  see— and  ho  tells  what  ho  sees  with 


exactness  and  fulness;  he  also  tells  it  in  a  way  always 
picturesque  and  interesting. 

NO  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  POSSIBLE. 

Ho  observes  that  none  of  the  editors  believe  in  schools 
for  journalism.   Ho  says : — 

The  attempts  made  to  found  a  school  of  journalism,  although 
few  and  sporadic,  have  met  with  lamentable  failure.  The 
comprehensive  reason  of  these  failures  lies  in  the  fact  that 
journalism  is  an  art,  and  is  therefore  to  be  learned  by  practice. 
It  represents  also  a  science,  the  essence  of  which  can  as  well 
be  taught  as  is  the  science  of  medicine  and  of  law ;  but  the 
art  of  it,  like  any  other  art,  is  best  learned  by  practice. 

THE  SUMMING  OT  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  best  general  preparation 
which  a  man  who  desires  to  become  an  editor  can  receive,  is  a 
college  education.  This  education  should  be  -at  once  broad, 
and  special,  complete  in  itself,  and  also  preparative.  It  should 
be  broad,  for  journalism  covers  a  larger  range  of  subjects,  by  a 
greater  diversity  of  .method,  than  any  other  profession.  It 
should  be  special,  because  the  newspaper  represents  a  special 
agency.  Throughout  his  course,  too,  the  stuaont  who  proposes 
to  become  an  editor  should  devote  special  attention  to  writing. 
This  writing  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  .teachers 
inspiring  and  severely  critical.  His  writing  also  may  well  have 
a  place  in  the  college  papers,  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
admirably  made.  In  the  last  two  years,  English  literature 
and  language,  historical  arid  sociological  studies,  should  pre- 
dominate; but  it  is  to  be  added  that  these  studies  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  further  research.  Every  man  who  is  to 
become  an  editor  would  do  well  to  devote  at  least  two  years 
following  his  graduation  to  studies  in  history,  sociology,  and 
English  literature  and  language.  These  studies  represent 
his  professional  equipment.  - 


THE  "  CHRISTIAN  WORLD." 

.  Interview  with  Mr.  Editor  Clarke. 
In  the  Young  Man  for  July  there  is  an  article  on 
MrvJvGr.  Clarke,  editor  of  tho  Christian  World.  It  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  averago,  possibly  owing  to  the  retiring 
modesty  of  the  subject.'  The  following  extracts  give  the 
most  interesting  passages  :— 

WHAT  WOOLD  A  DAILY  COST  ? 

".  Why  do  you  not  make  the  Christian  World  a  daily  ?  You 
have  a  better  opportunity,  than  anybody  else." 

"  So  for  as  I  am  concerned,  one  reason  is  sufficient— there  are 
limits  to  everybody's  working  powers,  for  mvself,  I  could  not 
work  that  and  keep. the  other  on  too.  Of  course,  we  have 
thought  of  the  idea.  but  .  never  went,  to  the  point  of  making 
practical  calculations." 

"Ypu  don"*,  feel  that  4t,may  be  necessary  to  do  it  in  self- 
defence?  "   ,.  , 

"  We  have  not  felt  that  yet.  It  would  bo  a  great  risk  for 
any  man,  or  set  of  men;  and  "for.  our  part,  we  would  not 
think  of  attempting  it  unless  we  were  prepared  to  spend  from 
£50,000  to  £100,000  before-seeing  a  penny  bock." 

WHAT  THE  41  CHRISTIAN  WOT1LD"  1IEUKVES 

"  Could  you  state  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Though  I  think  that  the  paper  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  question,  I  may  say  that  while  considering  spiritual 
religion  as  n  life  which  it  is  impossible  to  ndequately 
express  in  any  definition,  the  Christian  World  is  content 
to  state  its  position  as  founded  on  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  unencumbered  by  the  ocelesiasticism  and  tradi- 
tion <l  accretions  of  a  Inter  time,  and  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  instructed  Christian  consciousness  of  today.  Believins 
that  the  Divine  Spirit,  through  whoso  agencv  humanity  has 
received  the  Scriptures,  the  Christ  and  the  Church,  is  still 
operating  in  tho  world,  it  holds  all  truth  as  sacred,  and  has 
no  fear  that  the  revelations  of  science,  or  tho  verdicts  of  sound 
criticism  and  philosophy  will  ever  invalidate  tho  claims  of 
csstntiol  Christianity.  For  myself,  I  am  a  Congregationulist 
and  a  member  of  a  Congregational  Church.'* 
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HOW  TO  LIVE  ON  H ALF-A-C R 0 WN  A  WEEK. 

Thk  Young  Woman  for  June  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
young  lady  correspondent  describing  how  a  lady  can  live 
comfortably  and  contentedly  on  2s.  6d.  per  week : — 

1  purchase  always  at  large  clean  shops,  and  invariably  from 
the  sunie  greengrocer  and  fishmonger ;  they  get  to  know  ine, 
ami  what  I  need,  and  nre  glad  to  please  inc.    I  allow  3£d.  per 
wrek  for  milk — Jd.  per  day — but  when  the  weather  is  warm,  I 
have  a  tin  of  best  Swiss  condensed  milk  at  5Jd. ;  then,  as  sugar 
is  unneeded,  and  a  tin  will  last  more  than  n  week,  the  expense 
is  not  more.    I  do  not  drink  coffee;  a  tin  of  cocoa  at  10§d. 
lasts  many  weeks,  as  I  take  it  only  for  supper  when  wet,  cold,  or 
very  tired.    My  supper  usually  consists  of  a  digestive  ginger 
biscuit  (two  a  penny),  or  two  or  three  lunch  Or  gingerbread 
biscuits  (id.  per  lb.),  and  a  cup  of  hot  water  with  just  a  squeeze 
of  lemou  in  it.    Then  I  can  sleep  well.    I  make  a  J  lb.  of  2s. 
tea  last  three  weeks;  I  have  one  cup  freshly  made  for  break- 
fast and  two  for  tea.    I  also  have  for  breakfast;  in  cold 
weather,  either  oatmeal  porridge  (soak  the  meal  overnight  und 
toil  it  iu  same  water  half  an  hour),  or  Symington's  peu-flour— 
one  table-spoonful  Hour,  small  lump  of  bu'tcr  and  salt,  boiling 
water  poured  over  to  form  thick  batter. 

I  have  but  one  loaf  of  bread  a  Week,  and  that  is  generally  of 
•whole-tneal  at  3d.;  but  I  get  a  little  tired  of  brown  bread 
sometimes,  and  have  a  white  loaf  at  2d.  Then  I  have  a  whole- 
meal rone  at  Id.  for  tea,  or  a  dry  biscuit.  ■  In  the  warmer 
weather  brown  bread  and  hot  milk  are  nice,  and  if  possible,  an 
orange  or  some  stewed  fruit  as  well,  for  breakfast. 

One  shilling  tin  of  Bovril  lasts  a  fortnight.  It  is  delicious 
plain,  thickened  with  a  tenspoanful  of  "  Symington's,"  or  poured 
over  any  boiled  vegetables  or  curried  rice. 

I  do  all  my  cookinjj  with  a  Beatrice  oil  stove  and  two 
enamelled  saucepans  at  l»d.  and  lOd. 
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Dinner!  for  pint  Week. 

£atur!ay.  .  Stewe  I  mackerol, b  ca  I  and  butler,  rhubarb. 

Sunday  .  .  Cold  mackerel  1 1  vinegar,  with  sal  d,  pineapple. 

Monday  .  .  Cheese  tandwl  he-i  and  salad,  phicappl?. 

Taeslay  .  .  IVile  1  onion,  » hitc  m  c,  pineapple  puree. 

Wednesday  .  .Soup  (Edwards'  derf.cate.IV  remainder  .  f  yesterday's  onion* 
cheese. 

Thctiday  .  Cauliflower  with  saue,  rhubarb  steweJ  with  candled  |wcl. 

Inlay    .  .  Cheese  sandwich,  col  J  rhubarb. 

Dhnm  for  Second  Wait. 

Fatnrday.    .  Anything  that's  left,  utcwe I  apples. 

Sunday  .    .  Plain  Bovril,  cold  stewe  I  apples. 

Monikty  .    .  Onion  fried,  with  Btivrll,  cheese. 

Tuesday  .    .  Soup,  hot  rhubarb. 

Welnesday  .  Cauliflower  with  thickeue  I  Hovril,  col  I  rhubarb. 

Tuaratoy    .  Hem  Ins  of  cauliflower  aud  curriel  ri  e.  apple. 

Kritajr    .    .  I'Uia  Bovril,  biscuit.  " 


Dinner!  for  ftird  We'Jt. 

Saturday  .  .    Just  anything,  stewe  1  raisins. 

Sunday  .  .    P-ecbel  ecu,  ptillc  I  bread,  cold  raisins. 

Monday  .  .    Plain  Bwvrit,  ptille  I  hrea<i,  orange. 

Tue.*-lay  .  .    New  potatoes,  Maitre  d'Hotel  sauce,  orange. 

Wehiesday  .    Xew  potato"*,  Maitre  d'ltotel  san.e,  m  ide  hot,  chease. 

Thursday  .    Plain  Bovril,  orange. 

Fri  lay    .  .   Snip,  orauge. 

Dinner!  fur  Plrurth  Wee'.: 

Saturday  .  .    Remains  of  soup,  cocoauut  ban. 

Sunday   .  .    Cheese,  ailad,  apricots,  pulled  bread. 

Monday  .  .  '  Rolled  haddock,  sauce,  apricots. 

Tuesday  .  .   Col  I  haddock,  last  of  apri  cots  as  puree. 

Wednesday  .   Cheese  sandwich,  hot  rhubarb. 

Thursday  .    I Ji.it  of  pulled  bre  >d  with  cheese,  cold  rhubarb. 

Friday    .  .   Cup  of  cocoa  and  cocoanut  cake. 

I  have  a  tiny  storobox,  which  generally  contains  tin  of 
Edwards'  desiccated  soup,  4jd.  tin  of  peaflour,  a  little  wheat- 
flour  or  rizinc  for  sauces,  bottle  of  Yorkshire  Relish  for  4Jd., 
dried  herbs,  cayenne,  salt  in  stoppered  bottle,  vinegar,  etc. 
These. little  things  I  get  ono  at  a  time  by  going  without  some- 
thing else.  Two  lemons  at  ljd  will  squeeze  over  fish,  then  be 
scalded  with  sugar  for  lemonade;  and  after  that  the  white 
part  scraped  away,  remainder'  chopped  up  finely  and  boiled 
with  a  little  sugar,  cup  of  water,  and  one  Seville  orange  for 
breakfnst  marmalade.  With  all  tart  fruits  or  rhubarb  I  put 
a  pinch  of  California!!  borax  or  carbonate  of  soda.  This 
neutralises  the  acid,  and  very  little  sugar  is  required. 
Rhubarb  is  nieo  plainly  stoned  with  a  littlo  candied  peel, 
sweetened,  strained,  a  little  gelatine  dissolved  into  it,  and 
poured  into  a  mould.  Dates  and  figs  are  nourishing  for  those 
who  like  sweet  things.  Where  cheese  is  not  liked,  sandwiches 
can  be  made  of  potted  ham  and  chicken  or  turkey  and  tongue. 
Two  or  three  ladies  dining  together  could '  have  "more  variety. 
I  take  my  meals  as  regularly  ns  possible — at  eight,  one,  five, 
nnd  nine  o'elock ;  rise  at  half-past  six,  take  cold  bath ;  retire 
at  eleven,  taking  a  hot  bath  quickly  if  exhausted.  Although 
not  strong,  I  rarely  require  medicine,  and  my  health  is  far 
better  than,  when  staying  with  friends  where  tho  food- is  richer. 


Women  in  Prison. 

Tub  Literary  Northwest  for  June  pnblisb.es  the  papers 
read  at  the  Minnesota  Convention  on  **  Charities  and 
Correction."  Among  others  there  is  a  valuable  paper 
demanding  the  right  of  female  prisoners  to'  be  looked 
after  by  women.   The  writer  says : — 

We  believe  that  women  should  manage  and  control  women's 
prisons^  because  a  board  of  women  properly  appointed  without 
remuneration,  having  under  control  a  paid  corps,  of  keepers 
and  a  luiU'ron  or  superintendent,  a  teacher  and  the  necessary 
instructors  fn; 'industrial  work,  would  give  time  and  thought  to 
the  individual  eases  that  no  man  for  a  moment  would  think 
possible.  The}'  could  and  would  extend  their  care  to  the 
families  of  the  prisoners,  thereby  furnishing  a  strong .  lever  of 
control  at  once  to  their  hands. 


Lady  Doctors. 

In  the  Medical  Magazine  for  June  15tli,  Dr.  Jex  Blake, 
surveying  the  successful  campaign  which  she  so  largely 
helped  in  winning  for  medical  women,  says  that  the 
battle  is  now  almost  over.  Medical  women  need  some 
endowments— for  the  men  monopolise  the  money,  as 
usual;  but  the  cash  will  come  in  good  time: — 

At  the  beginning  of  1893  tho  number  of  women  who  had 
entered  their  names  in  tho  "British  Medical  Register" 
amounted  to  158,  of  whom  niuo  have  died  since  registration. 
About  fifty  are  in  practice  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
chiefly  as  medical  missionnrii  8 ;  some  of  the  younger  women 
(perhaps  twenty)  are  still  engaged  in  study  at  various  schools 
and  hospitals,  chiefly  on  tho  Continent ;  and  the  remainder 
nre  in  practice  in  various  part  of  Great  Britain,  more  than  half 
of  these  having  settled  in  London.  The  number  of  posts 
thrown  open  to  medical  womcu  iucieases  every  day,  and  the 
demand  for  their  services  in  various  directions  is  still  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  tlic  supply. 
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PRUSSIANISING  GERMANY. 

A  Fbbnch  Study  of  the  Pbockbs. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  15th  of  June 
M.  Charles  Benoist  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  article 
entitled  "The  Reichstag,  the  Emperor,  and  the  German 
Empire."  He  begins  his  account  of  the  present  struggle 
between  an  Emperor  and  his  Parliament  by-carrying  his 
readers  back  to  the  previous  conflict  of  1837.  Six  years 
ago  last  January  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  in  full  power, 
acknowledging  no  one  as  master  but  old  Emperor 
William,  and  against  his  military  Bill,  which  involved, 
it  will  be  remembered,  an  increase  of  50,000  men  and  a 
proportionate  taxation,  the  Parliament  "  kicked  like  a 
young  horse  hoping  to  throw  its  heavy  rider."  As  all 
the  world  knows,  Bismarck  got  his  way,  and  the  horse- 
man held  tight  on  his  plunging  steed.  But  times  are 
changed — the  old  king  is  dead,  the  one-time  Iron 
Chancellor  is  in  retreat,  and  a  young  man  is  now  facing 
the  People.  M.  Benoist,  it  is  curious  to  note,  treats  the 
question  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  saying, 
apropos  of  the  present  hour,  that  the  appeal  of  William 
the  Second  to  Germany  is  "not  an  act  of  personal 
policy,  and  that  the  present  crisis  is  not  an  accident, 
if,  in  the  profound  calm  of  the  present  moment,  the  word 
"  crisis "  may  be  allowed.  Its  true  cause  is  a  develop- 
ment of  German  nationality  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Prussia.  "  Germany,"  he  continues  shrewdly, ' '  though  out- 
wardly unified,  has,  like  Shakespeare's  unhappy  Hamlet, 
two  souls,"  born  of  the  marriage  of  the  North  and  South; 
she  exemplifies  a  psychological  dualism,  possessing  the 
feudal  military  soul  of  Prussia,  and  the  dreamy,  poetic 
spirit  of  the  land  of  the  Rhine.  One  soul  is  rude 
and  imperious  by  nature,  the  other  soft  and  musical; 
from  thence  arise  two  distinct  tendencies,  nay,  even  two 
distinct  conceptions  of  the  end  of  existence.  "To  be 
strong,  feared,  and  the  master  of  men,"  is  the  cry  of  the 
Prussian  soul ;  to  enjoy  life  is  the  sighing  aspiration  of 
''  the  German.  Prussia  has  at  present  got  the  upper  hand, 
because  the  position  of  the  Empire  defined  by  artificial 
frontiers  on  every  side  is  one  ot  constant  national  peril. 
But  if  the  more  intellectual  sympathies  of  Germany 
succeed  in  domineering  Prussian  prudence  and  Prussian 
arroganco,  a  disruption  of  the  Empire  might  occur.  But 
in  this  M.  Benoist  does  not  at  all  believe.  "However 
strong  may  be  the  antagonism  of  the  two  elements  there 
is  something  still  stronger — the  feeling  for  Germany ;  a 
milder  and  less  burdened  Germany  is  doubtless  desired 
by  many ;  but  none  desire  to  see  it  crumbling  to  nothing. 
A  German  Empire  progressing  towards  unity  is  what 
exists;  any  other  conception  is  pure  fantasy.  On  so 
solid  a  base  is  the  German  Empire  founded  that  not 
even  a  revolution  could  destroy  it.  Germany  is  already 
amalgamated,  and  an  internal  crisis  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  weld  every  part  To  Germans  the  Imperial  power  is 
a  creation  of  the  modern  world,  fitted  out  with  modern 
organs,  breathing  out  a  modern  breath.  It  satisfies  at 
once  their  patriotism  and  their  philosophy.  Do  not  let 
us  be  deceived  by  superficial  aspects.  Those  who  speak 
otherwise,  and  who  dream  of  a  realm  undone,  and 
brought  back  to  be  a  chain  of  confederate  states,  under- 
stand neither  Germany  nor  Prussia,  neither  the  place  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  Empire,  nor  that  of  the  family  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  in  Prussia." 

M.  Benoiet's  article  is  interesting,  as  well  as  pains- 
taking in  its  analysis  of  parties.  He  concludes  by  saying 
that  united  Germany  is  the  achievement  of  Prussia,  and 
Prussia  of  its  victorious  army,  and  the  army  of  the  royal 
house  of  Hohenzollern,  which  "  sits  upon  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  and  governs  from  the  plain  of  the  sea." 


HOW  WAR  WAS  AVERTED  IN  1875. 

A  Reply  to  M.  de  Blowitz. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  "Senex 
Diplomaticus"  replies  briefly  to  M.  de  Blowitz's  sensation 
published  in  Harper  in  May. 

To  begin  with,  "Senex  Diplomaticus"  asserts  that 
M.  de  Blowitz  is  absolutely  wrong  in  his  statement  that 
Count  von  Moltke  and  Prince  Bismarck  were  not  of  one 
mind  with  regard  to  the  question  of  immediate  war,  and 
that  Prince  Bismarck  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  plan  of 
the  military  party,  and  was  only  actually  informed  of  it 
by  M.  de  Radowitz,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
and  so  was  able  to  assure  the  Tzar  later  on  that  he  was 
quite  innocent  in  the  matter  of  the  scare. 

Count  von  Moltke  and  the  Chancellor  held  different 
views  about  many  things,  but,  says  "  Senex  Diplomaticus," 
they  were  most  certainly  in  accord  on  the  question  "of  a 
war  with  France  in  1875.  It  was,  of  course,  easier  for 
the  Count  than  the  Chancellor  to  decide  in  favour  of  war. 
France  had  recovered  so  quickly  from  the  war  of  1870-1 
that  the  Count  may  naturally  have  thought  it  dangerous 
to  let  her  complete  her  military  reorganisation  in  peace, 
in  case  she  was  also  thirsting  for  revenge  on  Germany. 
The  Chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  favour  war, 
unless  he  had  first  invented  a  plausible  pretext  for  it,  and 
could  then  also  convince  the  other  nations  of  its  plausi- 
bility, so  that  when  war  was  declared  France  might  find 
herself  without  allies.  It  was  with  the  practical  purpose 
of  securing  Russia's  neutrality,  and  not  on  a  kind  of 
academic  mission,  as  M.  de  Blowitz  puts  it,  that  M.  de 
Radowitz  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg.  Prince 
Bismarck's  mistake  lay  in  believing  that  Russia's  consent 
was  obtainable,  seeing  that  she  was  interested  rather  in 
the  annihilation  of  France,  and  he  was  further  mistaken 
in  still  believing—  M.  de  Radowitz'a  failure  notwith- 
standing—that a  case  against  France  could  be  got  up  by 
revelations  to  the  press. 

No  one  can  ever  be  persuaded  that  for  weeks  the  whole 
world,  without'  any  real  cause,  was  quaking  lest  war 
should  break  out,  and  remember  at  the  same  time  that 
Lord  Derby,  on  May  30th,  when  rejecting  the  proposal 
because  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  peace,  declared  (hat 
not  only  the  press  but  persons  of  the  highest  authority 
and  standing  had  said  it  was  inevitable  that  Germany 
must  prevent  France  from  maintaining  an  army  beyond 
a  certain  minimum  strength.  It  is  conceivable  that  this- 
should  have  excited  M.  de  Radowitz,  and  that  he  should 
have  written  to  Paris  in  that  strain,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  M.  de  Radowitz  made  a  remark  casually  about  war 
being  inevitable;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he 
should  have  supplied  the  Marquis  de  Gontaut-Biron  with 
such  data  of  Count  von  Moltke's  intentions  against 
France  as  M.  de  Blowitz  reports. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  William,  who  was  at 
Wiesbaden,  heard  of  the  unrest,  he  put  his  foot  down  so 
firmly  that  the  Chancellor  saw  the  game  was  lost ;  but 
M.  de  Blowitz's  idea  of  the  warlike  plans  of  Moltke  being 
crossed  and  shattered  by  the  bold  but  indirect  tactics  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  of  the  eternal  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  French 'owe  the  Chancellor  in  consequence,  is 
so  grotesque  that  it  could  only  have  arisen  in  the 
imaginative  brain  of  the  Paris  Times  correspondent. 

"  Senex  Diplomaticus  "  seems  to  think  that  he  is  doing 
Bismarck  a  service  in  thus  proving  that  he  was  willing 
and  ready  to  begin  war  agam  in  1875,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  France.  On  this  point  opinions 
will  differ.  The  fallen  Chancellor  may  well  cry,  save  me 
from  my  friends ! 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  MOROCCO. 

The  Fears  op  a  Fidget*  Frenchman'. 
1      In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monties  of  the  loth  of  June 
31.  E.  Plauchut  writes,  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
an  alarmist'  article  entitled  "  The  English  in  Morocco." 
Tt  is  instructive  to  discover  what  our  neighbours  think 
of  us,  and  how  they  regard  England's  practical  possession 
■of  the  Suez  Canal,  "  by  which  the  commercial  interests 
-of  Spain,  Holland,  Italy  and  France  might  be.''  remarks 
the  writer, "  ruined  by  the  turning  of  a  key."  M.  Plauchut 
considers  that  Gibraltar,  "  an  ancient  Spanish  fortress," 
being  now  "English  for  ever,"  and  Malta  and  Cyprus 
having  been  taken  from  their  legitimate  possessors  by 
I  force  or  cajolery  prove  that  his  apprehensions  are  more 
'    than  justified.   His  feelings  are  also  hurt  at  seeing  on 
'    our  Admiralty  charts  the  sea  between  the  French  and 
I  English  coasts  marked  as  the  English  Channel,  and  evi- 
:  I  dentty  fears  that  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  acquire  predominance 
[  I  in  Morocco,  and  shake  hands  from  some  African  pro- 
'  i  montory  with  their  own  Gibraltar,  the  blue  Mediterranean 
-which  bathes  the  shores  of  Fronch  Provence  will  become 
An  English  lake.  "  Did  not  England  bombard  Alexandria," 
he  asks,  "and  might  she  not  quite  as  causelessly  attack 
Tangiers?"    When  Spanish  troops  were  marching  on 
Tetaan  in  1859,  the  English  ambassador  of  Madrid  is 
-affirmed  to  have  caused  their  recall  by  an  effectual 
remonstrance,  and  demand  for  payment  of  an  old  debt. 
The  Sultans  of  Morocco  are  the  last  remaining  potentates 
(old  style)  existing  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is 
a  sore  regret  with  them  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
Corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean  waters. 

M.  Plauchut  quotes  a  characteristic  letter  written  in 
1684  by  Mnley  Ishmael  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  (a 
British  worthy  whose  monument  may  be  seen  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  clad  in  a  peculiarly  grotesque  costume), 
in  which  Muley,  who  was  very  angry  with  James  II., 
observes,  "  I  have  written  letters  to  the  King  of  England 
which  ought  to  satisfy  him,  but  I  have  had,  as  yet,  no 
answer ;  you  have  taken  several  of  our  vessels  and  have 
sunk  others ;  you  have  cruised  along  our  coasts,  and  that 
As  not  the  way  to  establish  a  good  peace,  neither  is  it  the 
way  an  honest  man  sets  to  work.  Thank  God  you  have 
left  Tangiers,  for  it  belongs  to  us.  We  are  going  to 
cultivate  the  surrounding  country ;  it  is  the  best  of  our 
territories.  As  for  the  slaves  you  have  taken,  you  can 
-do  what  you  like  with  them ;  you  are  welcome  to  throw 
them  into  the  sea,  and  whatever  else  pleases  you.  But 
be  sure  that  when  the  English  merchants  have  paid  their 
debts  I  shall  turn  them  all  out."  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
replies  that  as  a  Christian  he  did  not  think  that  he  could 
throw  the  slaves  into  the  sea,  and  he  tries  to  obtain  an 
■exchange  of  English  prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  M.  Plauchut  givesa  vivid  pictureof  "Moghreb," 
-the  ancient  Moorish  town,  boasting  of  an  immense  seraglio 
that  would  have  made  Solomon's  look  small ;  a  Jewish 
Ghetto,  sordid  in  aspect,  but  full  of  wealth  acquired  by 
asnry ;  and  the  city  which  only  wakes  at  night,  when  the 
narrow  streets  are  filled  with  mystery  and  violence,  and 
along  which  the  inhabitants  steal  torch  in  hand. 

Except  that  the  Christian  captive  no  longer  perishes  of 
gaol  fever  like  the  three  unfortunate  Capuchin  fathers 
whom  Cardinal  Richelieu  sent  on  an  embassy  with  an 
•escort  of  thirty  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Morocco 
is  much  what  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  That  it  is 
not  cleared  out  and  brought  into  the  light  of  Western 
■civilisation  is,  M.  Plauchut  assures  us,  the  fault  of  that 
greedy  nation  of  shopkeepers,  who  are  ouly  waiting 
their  opportunity  to  include  this  important  African  terri- 
tory in  their  plan  of  universal  domination  by  land  and  sea. 


WITCH  BURNING  IN  FRANCE. 

A  Chapter  in  the  Annals  of  Crime. 
In  his  second  article  on  the  "  Witchcraft  Trials  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  "  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  M.  Delacroix, 
although  writing  from  a  sceptical  point  of  view,  and  with 
apparently  no  belief  in  the  marvels  he  Himself  admits  to 
have  been  widely  believed  and  vouched  for  by  credible 
witnesses,  gives  an  interesting  addition  to  the  history  of 
mediaeval  spiritualism.  +Not  only  the  credulous  and  the 
ignorant,  but  some  of  the  most  noted  scientific  and 
medical  authorities  of  the  seventeenth  century  evidently 
took  the  spirits  au  grand  serieux ;  notably  Felix  Blater,  who 
for  more  than  fifty  years  was  known  as  a  Swiss  Prince 
of  Science,  mode  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
and  finally  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
evil  and  other  spirits  might  take  possession  of  a  human 
being.  Daniel  Senart,  a  medical  professor  of  Wittenburg, 
also  recognised  that  those  possessed  by  spirits  acquired 
the  power  of  taking  aerial  excursions,  in  what  spiritualists 
of  to-day  would  call  their  astral  bodies.  As  for  the 
magistrates,  they  never  doubted  at  all  the  power  of  spirits 
or  the  existence  of  sorcery.  De  Thou,  the  well-known 
mediaeval  historian,  was  a  firm  believer  in  astrology. 
Nicolas,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer  to  utter 
a  protest  against  torture,  declared  that  to  deny  the 
existence  of  sorcerers  was  a  sure  mark  of  ignorance.  Many 
judges  were  afraid  of  condemning  witches  for  fear  of  the 
result  to  themselves ;  but  a  councillor  reassured  them  by 
observing  that  "  nothing  can  happen  without  the  will  of 
God ;  against  His  justice  the  sorcerer  can  do  nothing ; 
neither  can  the  little  devils  who  are  their  masters." 

M.  Delacroix  gives  a  striking  account  of  Pierre  de 
Lanert,  a  councillor  of  the  Bordeaux  parliament,  who 
was  6ent  by  the  authorities  to  judge  a  number  of  de- 
moniacs in  the  Labourd  district ;  by  his  order  five  hundred 
of  these  poor  creatures  were  burned  to  death,  and  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  demoniac  possession  two  important 
works,  which  gave  him  quite  a  reputation  in  the  literary 
world  of  that  day.  And  yet  this  Lanert,  points  out  the 
writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  who  evidently  believed  the 
extraordinary  confessions  made  him  by  his  victims;  was 
"a  man  of  the  world,  a  laborious  lawyer,  a  distin- 
guished writer,  whose  eloquent  and  easy  style  often  rose 
to  grandeur,  and  who  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  century 
that  in  one  of  his  works,  the  '  Livre  des  Princes/  he  was 
not  afraid  to  say  that  the  Law  was  greater  than  the  King." 

It  is  clear  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all 
took  the  most  passionate  interest  in  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  and  literally  hundreds  of  works  were  written 
anent  the  subject,  while  the  great  barristers  of  the  day 
were  often  asked  for  counsel's  opinion  on  difficult  or 
complicated  sorcery  cases !  In  1635,  a  long  and  solemn 
discussion  took  place  between  Bonamy  and  Bosville 
"  touching  the  spirits  "  before  a  Grand  Chambre  of  Rouen, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  impression  that  "the  feebleness,  the  curiosity, 
the  sensibility  "—in  a  word,  every  feminine  instinct — made 
a  woman  more  accessible  than  a  man  to  the  enterprises 
of  demons,  and  there  were  at  all  times  more  witches  than 
sorcerers.  The  Reformation,  which  made  such  vast 
changes,  overthrew  so  many  barriers,  and  caused  ro  many 
differences  of  opinion,  did  not  modify  in  the  least  popular 
belief  in  spiritualism.  Indeed,  the  only  object  of  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  was  to  pro*o  that  the  other 
side  suffered  most  from  the  domination  of  Satan. 

M.  Delacroix,  who  is  making  an  exhaustive  research 
into  the  subject,  promises  in  his  next  article  much  curious 
additional  matter  which  he  has  found  in  old  German 
manuscripts. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MISSIONARY  JUDAISM. 

Br  Oswald  John  Simon. 
In  the  Jevrish  Quarterly  Review  for  July  Mr.  Oswald 
Simon  addresses  to  deaf  ears  bis  plea  for  establishing  a 
missionary  propaganda  on  Jewish  lines.  Mr.  Simon 
believes  in  Judaism  as  a  message  for  the  workl,  and  not 
only  for  those  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham. 
He  is,  however,  very  anxious  that  Judaism  should  fulfil 
its  mission/and  by  way  of  making  a  beginning,  he  puts 
forth  the  following  suggestion :  , 

A  SYNAGOGUE  CP  TO  DATE. 

At  the  present  time,  amid  the  multitude  of  different  move- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  our  speoies,  conducted  as  they  may  be  in  England  and 
America  with  perfect  freedom,  a  place  of  worship  might  be 
opened  in  London  by  Jews  with  the  avowed  object  of  setting 
forth  to  those  who  might  desire  to  come  of  their  own  free  will, 
the  conception  of  God,  of  worship,  and  of  moral  responsibility, 
which  the  people  of  Israel  have  maintained  during  a  period  of 
three  thousand  years.  Is  it  nothing  to  tell  men  what  has  been 
the  faith  even  of  a  single  group  of  their  fellows  during  so  vast 
a  period?  A  faith  which  has  sustained  itself  through  tho 
deepest  human  experiences  of  adversity,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
persecution — has  not  that  faith  something  to  testify?  Is 
experience  nothing?  And  what  shall  wc  say  of  the  long, 
tragic,  human  story  of  love^  of  death,  and  of  tribulation  ?  Are 
these  not  the  common  property  of  mankind  ?  What  problem 
more  catholic  in  its  human  interest  than  these? 

IN  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Congregations  could  assemble  in  London  and  New  York, 
composed  of  persons  of  Christian  birth  who  are  unattached  to 
any  one  of  the  Christian  communions.  The  time  seems  to 
have  arrived  when  there  might  be  an  independent  Theistic 
movement — independent  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  neither 
bound  by  the  ritual  of  Judaism  nor  be  identical  with  Christian 
TJnitarianism. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  few  in  number  among  Jewish 
congregations  who  are  so  constituted  as"  to  render  them 
qualified  to  undertake  this  mission.  One  of  tho  most  essential 
conditions  of  such  a  Jewish  reformer  must  bo  a 'very  high 
development  of  Wide  human  sympathy  Such  a  qualification 
would  stand  only  next  to  that  of  intense  and  all-absorbing 
faith  in  the  religion  he  has  to  teach.  In  the  first  instance 
such  a  movement  would  depend  primarily  on  the  personality  of 
those  who  initiated  it.  ... 

WANTED,  A  JEWISH  WESLEY. 

Nothing  less  than  the  fire  and  the  spiritual  genius  of  a 
"Wesley,  a  Baxter,  or  a  Mendelssohn  would  assure  the  success 
of  the  first  steps  to  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish,  English,  Theistic 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  less  scholarship  than  any 
of  these  might  lay  tho  seedB  of  snch  a  movement,  but  they 
must  bo  men  of  no  less  strength  of^conviction  and  purity  of 
purpose.  Whilst  the  mention  of  such  a  movement  may  awaken 
the  sneers  of  a  pessimist,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be 
more  practicable  in  the  near  future  than  any  far-reaching 
reform  within  the  Jewish  body  itself.  And  if  Jewish  reform 
were  to  take  this  direction  during  the  present  generation,  }t 
may  after  all  be  the  strongest  act  possible  to  justify  the  claims 
of  Higher  Judaism. 

There  might  be  some  hope  of  Mr.  Simon's  suggestion 
being  adopted  if  the  claims  of  Higher  Judaism  were  not 
continually  thwarted  by  the  existence  of  so  many  of  the 
lower  Judaists.  With  Mr.  Simon  no  religious  man  can 
fail  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy,  no  matter  how  much  he 
may  dissent  from  his  creed ;  but  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  Mr.  Simon  will  find  support  and  encourage- 
ment is  among  the  well-fed,  cynical  Sadducees  who  base 
upon  the  most  spiritual  of  creeds  a  life  that  is  from  first 
to  last  consecrated  to  the  attainment  of  material  ideals  of 
comfort.  Mr.  Simon  is  a  vox  in  solitudine  clamantis,  but 
possibly  his  plaintive  plea  may  wake  echoes  in  unlikely 
quarters. 


How  Men  make  Women  Unwomanly. 

Mrs.  Fawoett  writing  in  the  Humanitarian  for  July 
upon  "  Politics  in  the  Home,"  turns  the  tables  upon  those 
adversaries  of  woman's  emancipation  who  maintain  that 
voting  once  in  six  years  in  an  election  would  destroy  the 
womanliness  of  the  woman,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  that  fell  result  is  brought  about  by  those 
who  repudiate  with  scorn  any  sympathy  with  woman's 
rights.   She  says : — 

Lot  me  give  an  example  from  the  present  attitude  of  many 
women  of  fashion  to  field  sports,  to  show  how  much  the  true 
womanliness  of  woman  is  marred  by  their  too  much  deferring 
to  the  masculine  taste  for  these  things  instead  of  being  swayed 
by  their  own  feminine  instincts.  What  can  ba  more  repulsive 
to  the  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  love  of  true  womanhood,  than  to 
take  part  in  the  slaughter  of  gentle  and  beautiful  creatures,  or 
to  stand  by  as  spectators  and  take  pleasure  in  seeing  other 
people  slaughtering  them?  Yet  in  the  society  of  many  country 
houses  the  whole  interest  and  occupation  of  the  men  is  entirely 
concentrated  in  killing  deer,  or  game,  or  fish  ;  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  it  all  day,  and  talk,  about  it  all  night ;  the  women 
in  the  same  society  liave  not  the  courage  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
stream  of  jiublic  opinion,  as  it  were,  on  these  subjects.  A  lady  in 
such  a  house  who  dared  to  say  she  didn't  care  how  many  stags 
had  been  shot,  and  would  have  preferred  it  if  none  had  been 
shot  at  all,  would  be;  looked  upon  not  merely  as  eccentric 
but  extremely  disagreeable.  She  would  have  to  endure  a 
good  deal  of  mild  martyrdom.  Accordingly  we  find  in  too 
many  instances  that  the  women  yield  their  womanly  instinct 
of  preservation  to  the  manly  instinct  of  destruction ;  they  go 
in  parties  to  places  where  they  can  see  the  deer  drive,  or  the 
partridges  and  pheasants  shot.  Most  horrible  of  all,  they  go, 
or  used  to  go,_in  troops  to  Hurlingham  to  see  tamo  pigeons 
shot  as  they  were  let  out  of  a  trap.  This  is  the  sort  of  un- 
womauliness  which  the  present  system  produces.'  Let  us  all 
work  with  a  will  for  the  strengthening  of  everything  that 
will  make  such  'conduct  dUreputable,  that  Will  lift  up  and 
sustain  the  true  womanliness'  that  loves  to  soothe  and  heal^ 
not  to'  destroy. 

Lady  Jeune  as  a  Prophetess. 

Wbiting  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  July,  on 
English  Society,  Lady  Jeune  concludes  her  article  with  a 
prophecy  of  things  to  come  : — 

Taxation  is  increasing,  rents  are  falling,  and  the  foreigner 
has  rohbed  the  English  inventor  of  his  earnings ;  on  every 
hand  tho  demands  of  tho  working  classes  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  arc  louder,  and  among  the  masses,  in  whose 
hands  is  the  government  of  the  country,  the  feeling  is  fast 
gaining  ground,  that  of  what  the  rich  have  they  should 
get  their  » share.  These  are  the  facts  we  have  to  face,  and 
the  crisis  has  to  be  tided  over;  and  it  can  only  be  overcome 
in  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  a  reduction  in  individual  expen- 
diture and'a  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  luxury  and 
style  of  living  which  now  prevails.  It  will  not  alter  our  lives 
or  make  them  less  pleasant  in  reality ;  but  we  shall  livo  much 
wore  simply,  and  our  expenditure  will  probably  be  half  what 
it  is  now.  London  will  be  as  full,  and  society  as  pleasant,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  people, 
who  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  luxury  and  splendour  we  now 
see  all  around  us.  But  the  majority  of  people  in  society, 
having  mode  up  their  minds  that  the  universal  competition 
which  formerly  existed  is  no  longer  possible,  and  that  they 
must  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  will  return  to  tho 
simple  habits  of  former  days,  which  need  not,  however,  deprive 
their  lives  of  all  the  refinements  and  beauty  of  to-day  ;  and  in 
the  new  ttate  of  things,  the  simplicity  and  self-restraint  they 
niUBt  exercise  will  restore  some  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
race,  which  for  a  time  we  have  laid  aside,  the  resumption  of 
which  will  make  us  more  worthy  of  tho  traditions  which  wo 
have  inherited  from  our  predecessors. 
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PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  AMONG  THE  PROPHETS. 

Mas.  Bksant  on  This  "  Daniel  Come  to  Judgment." 

In  Lucifer  for  June  15  Mrs.  Besant  indulges  in  a  very 
natural  psean  of  exultation  over  Professor  Huxley's 
lecture  on  "  Evolution  and  Ethics.''   She  says : — 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  pronouncements 
that  I  hare  ever  read  against  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  to  the  evolution  of 
from  Dr.  Huxley.    One  of  the  most  mischievo 
of  modern  science  to  ethics  has  been  the  arg\         ..sat,  as 
evolution  has  proceeded  by  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  therefore  society  should  remain  fiercely 
competitive,  and  the  conditions  of  "struggle  should  not  be 
relaxed  lest  the  race  should  degenerate  instead  of  advancing. 
da:, win's  theory. 

Charles  Darwin  wrote  me  in  1877  that  he  took  that  view  of 
life-conditions  as  affecting  man,  and  that  he  was  regretfully 
Compelled  to  disapprove  nil  efforts  to  dimtuish  the  struggle  for 
fife,  since  that  struggle  was  the  condition  of  future  progress. 
By  it  progress  in  the  past  had  been  made ;  on  it  progress  in 
the  future  must  depend;  and  he  regarded  as  shortsighted 
every  attempt  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  as  such 
attempts  preserved  the  unfit,  who  would  otherwise  be  killed 
out.  Despite  my  admiration  in  those  days  for  scientific  theory, 
I  always  strenuously  combated  this  conclusion,  maintaining 
that  the  "  fittest  "  for  survival  under  such  a  struggle  were  not 
the  "  fittest "  for  human  society ;  that  they  were  strong 
nnscrnpulous  fighters,  not  helpful,  conscientious,  compassionate 
human  beings.  Dr.  Huxley,  whose  position  in  the  scientific 
world  makes  his  words  on  such  a  matter  as  this  of  unique 
importance,  has  spoken  very  definitely  in  this  sense. 

PROGRESS  CONDITIONS  FOR  MEN  AND  ANIMALS. 

His  words  sound  as  an  echo  of  those  of  a  master,  who 
declared  that  the  struggle  for  existence  was  the  law  of 
progress  for  the  brute,  but  the  practice  of  self-sacrifice  was 
the  law  of  progress  for  the  man. 

If  this  reversal  of  progress-conditions  be  true,  there  must  bo 
some  essential  factor  in  man's  progress  other  than  those  which 
enter  into  that  of  the  brute.  And  since  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  the  law  of  progress  for  all  non-human  things,  and 
since  it  is  by  struggle  that  all  physical  qualities  are  brought 
to  their  highest  perfection,  the  element  in  man  which  improves 
and  develops  by  the  very  opposite  course  cannot  be  physical 
in  its  nature,  nor  under  the  law  of  physical  evolution.  Thus 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  non-physical 
— i.e.,  spiritual — element  actively  present  in  man;  and  that  it 
is  tho  evolution  of  this  which  differentiates  him  from  the 
brute,  and  makes  necessary  for  his  evolution  as  man  tho 
reversal  of  the  animal  conditions  of  progress.  The  student 
of  the  Esoteric  Philosophy  will  see  how  this  teaching  of 
Dr.  Huxley's  is  but  another  presentment — perhaps  an  un- 
conscious one — of  the  two  curves,  descending  and  ascending, 
of  the  great  arc  of  evolution.  What  wonder  that  the  method 
of  evolution  should  change  when  the  midmost  point  is  passed, 
and  when  spirit,  beginning  its  upward  climb,  impressing  the 
law  of  its  own  life  on  its  most  evolved  products,  teaches  man 
that,  for  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature,  he 
must  associate  himself  voluntarily  with  that  law  of  sacrifice 
which  had  been  forced  on  the  less-evolved  as  the  condition  of 
their  material  growth.  From  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  sacrifice  is  extorted ;  from  man  it  is  asked  as  a  free 
gift.  And  his  glory  lies  in  the  giving,  tho  perfecting  of  his 
life  in  its  surrender. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Then,  turning  to  the  dreary  prospect  of  Professor 
Huxley  as  to  the  possible  downward  routo  of  the  race, 
Mrs.  Besant  says : — 

This  is  the  spectre  that  stares  at  man  with  glassy  eyes 
from  out  the  far-off  future.  This  the  grin  of  mockery  that 
the  cosmic  death's  head  shows.  O  man  !  child  of  the  dust, 
evolved  through  plant  and  brute  into  sage  and  hero,  look  forth 
and  see  thy  doom.  By  aions  of  persistent  effort,  by  pain  and 
grief,  tear-stained  and  blood-stained,  thou  hast  won  thy  way. 


Thou  hast  toiled  and  wrought — for  this.  Thou  hast  agonised 
and  died — for  this.  Thou  hast  poured  out  thy  blood  as  water 
' — for  this.  Thou  hast  fought,  hast  endured,  hast  been 
martyred,  hast  triumphed  finally — for  this.  Out  of , the  mud, 
into  the  mud.  Why  ascend  so  high  at  cost  of  bitter  pain,  only 
to  sink  again  to  the  point  from  which  we  rose  ? 
.  Not  such  the  evolution  of  the  Esoteric  Wisdom — not  such, 
for  us-  the  message  of  the  radiant  future.  Flames,  sprung 
,e  Eternal  Light,  and  soaring  upward  to  our  source, 
.vi  issued,  encased  in  matter,  as  the  starry  diamond  in  tho 
mine,  but  working  through  it,  penetrating  "it  with  our  subtle 
essence,  from  stone  to  plant,  from  plant  to  animal,  from 
animal  to  man.  And  then  1  climbing  upward,  with  toil  and 
Cft'ort,  from  stage  to  stage  in  man,  gathering  experience, 
accumulating  knowledge,  till  the  infant  soul  has  reached  the 
stature  of  the  perfect  man.  And  then  1  resting  awhile  on  the 
platform  gained,  and  then  forward  again,  builder  of  new 
worlds,  architect,  of  a  new  cosmos,  all  the  experience  of  tho 
past  wrought  into  the  power  of  the  future.  A  world  froien  or 
burned  ?  Let  it  go !  there  are  other  worlds.  Man  lives  by 
spirit,  not  by  a  world  of  matter ;  let  a  universe  breathe  away 
its  life — it  lived  but  for  the  evolution  of  the  soul. 


A  Biographer's  Advice  to  Biographers. 

Letters  from  Mr.  James  Parton  are  published  in 
McClurt's  Magazine  for  June.  Writing  to  a  friend  who- 
had  undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  Koscoe  Conkling, 
Mr.  Parton  says : — 

The  great  charm  of  all  biography  is  the  truth,  told  simply, 
directly,  boldly,  charitably.  But  this  is  also  the  great  diffi- 
culty. A  human  life  is  long.  A  human  character  is  com- 
plicated. It  is  often  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  it  requires 
nice  judgment  to  proportion  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
book  really  correspond  with  the  man,  aild  make  the  same 
impression  upon  the  reader  that  the  man  did  upon  those  who 
knew  him  best,  lour  difficulty  will  be  to  present  fairiy  his 
less  favourable  side ;  but  upon  this  depends  all  the  value,  and 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  work.  My  great  rules  are :  (1)  To 
know  the  subject  thoroughly  myself;  (2)  To  index  fully  all 
the  knowledge  in  existence  relating  to  it ;  (3)  To  determine 
beforehand  where  I  will  be  brief,  where  expand,  and  how  much 
space  I  can  afford  to  each  part ;  (4)  To  work  slowly  and  finish 
as  I  go ;  (5)  To  avoid  eulogy  and  apology  and  let  the  facts 
have  tlieir  natural  weight ;  "(6)  To  hold  back  nothing  which 
the  reader  has  a  right  to  know.  I  have  generally  had  the 
great  advantage  of  loving  my  subjects  warmly,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  do  justice  to  any  human  creature  unless  we  love 
him. 


Why  not  Kill  Consumptives  at  Once  ? 

In  the  Medical  Magazine  for  June,  Dr.  Goodhart  replies 
vigorously  to  the  latest  proposal  for  the  notation  and 
torture  of  the  consumptives,  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Arnold  Chaplin  in  the  May  number.  This  advocate  of 
State  control  insisted  on — 

1.  Notification  of  every  ca9e  of  phthisis. 

2.  Prevention  of  patients  with  actual  phthisis,  or,  indeed, 
with  strong  hereditary  predisposition,  from  marrying. 

3.  Prohibition  of  patients  with  actual  phthisis  from  fre- 
quenting churches,  theatres,  railway-carriages,  tramcars,  or 
any  public  places. 

4.  Disinfection  of  spnta.  habitations,  and  all  things  coming 
in  contact  with  phthisical  patients. 

5.  Isolation  of  the  consumptive. 
Dr.  Goodhart  says : — 

The  writer  I  am  quoting  sees  very  clearly  what  this  means, 
for  further  on  he  proceeds  to  say  that  "  if  all  these  rules  aro 
faithfully  carried  out,  it  will  entail  social  exile  from  friends, 
home,  and  all  that  he  holds  most  dear,  etc. 

But  would  it  not  be  more  merciful  to  poleaxe  the 
consumptive  sans  phrase  ? 
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EMPRESS  EUGENIE  AND  PROSPER  MERIMEE. 

Sidis  Lights  on  the  Histoey  op  the  Third  Empire. 

In  both  the  June  numbers  of  the  Bevtie  des  Deux  Mondes, 
M.  Filon  continues  and  concludes  his  interesting  account 
of "  Prosper  Merimee,''  which  will  prove  chiefly  attractive 
to  Eoglish  readers  from  the  side  light  it  throws  on  many, 
hitherto  little  known  corners  of  modern  history.  Thus, 
the  picture  given  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  is  delightful, 
and  was  evidently  written  without  any  thought  of 
publicity,  for  almost  every  day  M.  Merimee  wrote  to  his 
friend  Madame  de  Montijo  giving  her  news  of  her 
daughter,  much  as  might  any  other  old  gentleman  of  a 
young  bride  who  had  always  remained  to  him  the  little 
girl  whom  he  had  scolded  and  amused,  and  to  whom  he 
had  taught  her  letters  in  the  long  ago ;  for  it  was  he  who 
actually  first  instilled  into  the  Empress  Eugenie  the 
rudiments  of  the  language  of  the  people  over  whom  she 
was  later  called  to  reign.  "  And  now,"  he  says,  *'  I  also 
have  to  call  her  Your  Majesty !  "  "I  cannot  help  telling 
you,"  ho  remarks  in  another  of  his  letters,  "  how  well 
and  thoroughly  she  understands  her  duties."  Once  when 
he  went  in  to  see  her  during  the  short  Regency  which 
occurred  while  Napoleon  III.  was  contributing  to  the 
making  of  a  free  Italy,  he  found  her  learning  the 
Constitution  by  heart.  On  another  occasion,  immediately 
after  the  Imperial  couple  had  had  a  bomb  thrown  at 
them,  Merimee  records  that  the  Empress  said  to  those 
who  ran  to  her  assistance,  "Do  not  trouble  about  us; 
this  is  part  of  our  work ;  rather  look  after  the  injured." 
And  yet  Merimee  was  anything  but  a  courtier,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  blame  and  criticise  what  he  thought 
objectionable  in  the  Imperial  Court  when  writing  to 
Madame  de  Montijo,  and  many  times  he  refused  official 
positions  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Empress  because  he 
wished  to  Keep  his  entire  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 

MERIMKE'S  ENGLISH  FRIENDS. 

M.  Filon  touches,  but  with  considerable  discretion,  on 
the  Don  Jnanesque  side  of  Merimee's  life  and  character, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  great  author's  friendships 
were  far  more  to  him  than  his  loves,  although  like  most 
men  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  it  thought  that  he  was 
much  favoured  by  the  fair  sex.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
Frenchmen  who  thoroughly  appreciated  and  admired 
Englishwomen,  and  his  greatest  delight  was  to  come  and 
occasionally  spend  a  few  weeks  in  London,  where  he  was 
a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  House,  and  where  among 
others  he  could  boast  of  the  friendship  of  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Senior,  Carlyle's  Lady  Ashburton,  and  of  Panizzi's, 
who  had  then  made  his  home  in  England ;  indeed,  most 
of  the  literary  lights  of  the  London  world  of  that  day 
were  fond  of  Merimee.  In  the  August  of  1865  we 
learn  he  spent  three  days  with  the  Gladstones,  and  the 
Frenchman's  criticism  of  the  G.O.M.  cannot  but  be  read 
to-day  with  interest :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  me  under 
some  aspects  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  under  others  a 
child  " ;  then  he  continues,  "  there  is  something  in  him 
of  the  child,  of  the  statesman  and  of  the  madman."  - 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  SEDAN. 

But  when  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out  Merimee's 
happy  days  were  over.  Long  before  1870  he  had  seen  the 
cloud  coming  on  the  horizon ;  his  letters  to  Madame  de 
Montijo  became  sad  and  discontented,  and  he  complained 
that  at  the  Tuileries  everything  seemed  to  him  changed 
save  the  Empress.  He  observed  that  too  many  banquets 
took  place ;  that  there  were  too  many  Germans  about ; 
and  too  little  dignity.  "  If  you  had  a  pack  of  hounds,"  he 
writes  to  his  old  friend,  'would  you  care  to  see  the  dogs 
lighting  among  themselves  instead  of  pursuing  the  game? 
If  you  discovered  in  the  pack  certain  animals  who  had 


neither  scent  nor  courage,  would  you  keep  them  ?  If  you 
sent  away  those  who  served  you  faithfully  and  replaced 
them  by  others  that  had  bitten  you,  do  you  think  it 
would  encourage  the  best  among  them  to  serve  you 
honestly?"  A  terrible  comment  on  Napoleon  III.  and 
his  familiars ! 

As  early  as  the  year  1865  Merimee  had  taken  Bismarck's 
measure,  for  he  was  at  Biarritz  when  the  latter  came 
there  to  see  the  Emperor ;  and  years  later  when  he  heard 
of  the  German  candidature  to  the  Spanish  throne,  he 
wrote  to  Fanizzi, "  If  there  is  war  it  will  be  because 
M.  de  Bismarck  has  made  up  his  mind  to  it" 

AFTER  THE  CRASH. 

Although  his  friends  urged  him  to  leave  Paris  after 
the  battle  of  Weissenburg  he  would  not  do  so.  On  the 
ninth  of  the  August  of  that  year,  although  very  ill  he 
managed  to  crawl  to  the  Tuileries  and  saw  the  Empress. 
"  She  is  as  firm  as  a  rock,"  he  wrote  to  Panizzi,  "  although 
she  is  fully  aware  of  the  horror  of  her  situation.  She 
tells  me  that  she  never  feels  fatigue ;  if  all  the  world  had 
her  courage  the  country  would  be  saved."  But  on  the 
last  occasion  that  he  saw  his  Imperial  mistress  he  records 
that  she  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  that  my  son  will  have  no 
ambition,  and  that  he  will  live  happily  in  obscurity." 
On  September  8th  Merimee  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
leave  Paris  for  Cannes,  and  from  there  he  wrote  with 
infinite  difficulty,  for  he  was  even  then  dying,  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Panizzi  begging  him  to  seek  out  and  care  for 
the  Empress,  who  had  at  last  reached  the  hospitable 
shores  of  England ;  and  so  his  life  ended  at  its  saddest, 
for  Prosper  Merimee  died  on  September  27th,  1870,  and 
is  buriea  in  the  cemetery  at  Cannes,  where  his  grave  is 
unmarked  by  slab  or  cross. 


Politicians  and  their  Caricaturists. 

In  the  Strand  there  is  an  illustrated  interview  with 
Mr.  Furniss,  in  which  the  famous  caricaturist  gossips 
pleasantly  as  to  his  experiences.  He  says  Mr.  Morley  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  statesmen  to  caricature ;  he  will 
look  a  boy,  a  youpg  man,  and  an  old  man,  all  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Asquith  is  also  difficult,  and  Sir 
Richard  Temple  the  easiest  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  is 
the  most  wonderful  man  for  the  caricaturist,  and  one  of 
the  finest : — 

I  have  eat  and  watched  the  rose  in  his  coat  droop  and  fade, 
his  hair  become  dishevelled  with  excitement,  and  his  tic  get 
round  to  the  back  of  his  neck. 

The  interviewer  at  this  point  asked  Mr.  Furniss  what 
the  wives  of  his  subjects  thought  of  him.   He  replied : — 

"  Oh  1  I  get  most  abusive  letters  from  both  sides.  Wives  of 
members  write  and  ask  me  not  to  caricature  their  husbands. 
One  lady  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  and  said  if  I  would 
persist  in  caricaturing  her  husband,  would  I  put  him  in  a  more 
fashionable  coat  1  Now,  this  particular  member  is  noted  for 
the  old-fashioned  cut  of  the  coats  he  wears.  Another  asked 
me  to  make  the  sharer  of  her  joys  and  sorrows  better  looking ; 
whilst  only  last  week  a  lady — the  wife  of  a  particularly  well- 
known  M.P. — addressed  a  most  plaintive  letter  to  me,  saying 
that  since  some  of  the  younger  members  of  her  family  had 
contrived  to  boo  my  pictures  they  had  become  quite  rude  to 
their  papa ! 

"  Why  members  often  a»k  me  to  caricature  them.  One 
member  was  very  kindly  disposed  to  me,  and  suggested  that 
I  should  keep  my  eye  on  him.  I  did.  Yet  he  cut  me  dead 
when  he  saw  bis  picture!  It's  so  discouraging,  don't  you 
know,  when  vou  are  so  anxious  to  oblige." 

I  asked  Mr.  Furniss  if  he  thought  there  was  anything 
suggestive  of  cruelty  in  caricature.  , 

•'  Not  in  this  country,"  he  replied ;  "  in  Spain,  Italy;  ana 
Vrance — yes.    Caricaturists  there  score  off  their  cruelty. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SCHOOL  INTERESTING. 

Hints  fbom  an  Ambbican  Teacher. 

In  the  Forum  for  May  Dr.  J.  Kice  publishes  a  paper, 
written  by  Miss  Arnold,  describing  how  she  has  succeeded 
in  making  education  popular  among  the  children  of 
Minneapolis.  As  her  paper  contains  hints  that  may  be 
useful  to  teachers  in  the  old  country,  I  gladly  quote  it: — 

"My  purpose  in  introducing  the  Science  and  Literature 
lessons  was  to  lead  the  children  to  observe,  to  bring  them  into 
closer  touch  with  nature,  to  add  to  their  enjoyment  in  and  out 
of  school  (an  '  inalienable  right ')  and  to  fill  their  minds  with 
beautiful  pictures  and  inspiring  ideals  so  that  there  might  be 
leas  room  for  the  mean  and  low.  Material  for  language 
lessons,  knowledge  of  facts,  and  greater  power  of  expression 
were  ends  obtained  through  the  lessons,  but  they  were  not  the 
most  important  aims. 

OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

"The  observation  lessons  are  actual  observations  from 
specimens.  The  work  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  obser 
ottoD  of  plants  and  animals,  because  the  teachers  themselves 
still  feel  the  need  of  instruction  in  these  branches,  so  that  wo 
hire  not  as  yet  been  able  to  cover  a  broader  field.  The  time 
given  to  the  work  covers  eight  weeks  of  plant  lessons  and  six 
for  uimal  leasbns  in  the  spring,  with  equal  periods  in  the 
fell.  ' 

*  These  lessons  occur  at  the  first  morning  period,  and  the 
ether  work  of  the  day  is  related  to  them.  If  the  Indian  corn 
it  studied,  the  story  of  Hiawatha'a  wrestling  with  Mondamin 
ntr  be  read,  Whittier's  '  Com  Song'  committed  to  memory,  or 
(he  history  of  the  plant  as  related  to  agriculture  may  be  noted. 
The  golden-rod  and  aster  suggest  Helen  Jackson's '  September,' 
or '  October's  Bright  Blue  Weather.'  Tho  animal  lessons  follow 
the  plant  lessons  in  the  fall  and  precede  them  in  the  spring. 
Living  specimens  are  observed  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  the  schoolroom  doves,  gophers,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  kittens  or  mice  in  cages,  fed  and  cared  for  by  tho 
children.  I  said  to  some  primary  children  in  a  room  where  I 
had  found  a  basket  of  white  rabbits,  '  Wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  have  a  picture  of  a  rabbit  for  your  lesson  ? '  '  Oh,  no  !  you 
couldn't  see  it  run,  or  eat,  or  breathe,  or  drink,  or  feel  its  soft 
lair,  or  see  its  teeth.'  'And  we  couldn't  take  care  of  it,' 
added  another. 

WINDOWS  INTO  THE  INFINITE. 

"My  hope  in  introducing  the  lessons  was  that  the  children 
from  homes  where  poverty  or  heredity  had  made  their  lives 
barren  might  have  a  taste  of  the  beautiful  and  learn  to  love 
aature.  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  results.  Bootblacks 
(top  me  in  the  street  to  tell  me  what  beautiful  flowers  they 
bad  studied  in  the  school  that  day.  A  little  lad  followed  for 
several  blocks  the  car  in  which  he  saw  me  to  speak  to  me 
when  I  left  the  car,  and  show  me  some  lilac  buds  that  he  was 
cherishing.  A  ragged  newsboy  accosted  mo  on  the  street  with, 
'Did  you  get  that  letter  I  wrote  you  about  the  Bloodroot? 
We  had  some  in  our  school.  They  were  awful  pretty,  so 
white,  but  their  petals  all  fell  off  and  their  roots  are  like 
blood.  Say,  I  know  where  they  grow.'  I  have  seen  tho  ill- 
kept  children  from  tenement  houses  crowding  around  the  table 
on  which  the  flowers  stood,  writing  their  entry  in  their  notebooks 
as  to  petals,  stamens,  or  leaf.  One  little  class  of  Russians  and 
Bohemians  learned  to  read  through  science  lessons  alone. 
They  were  alive  with  enthusiasm.  Who  can  tell  what  this 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  will  be  in  their  lives— a  window  into 
the  Infinite  ? 

THE  TBES  OF  1-OKTBY. 

"The same  results  in  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  were  reached 
through  the  Literature  lessons.  The  time  not  spent  in 
observation  lessons  in  the  winter  has  been  given  to  poems, 
fables,  and  stories.'  Littie  children  become  friends  with  the 
'Village  Blacksmith,'  with  'Paul  Severe,'  with  ' Hiawatha.' 
h>  one  school  where  the  children  from  the  flats  by  the  river- 
bank  meet  the  children  from  comfortable  homes,  the  little 
•even-year-olds  recited  whole  pages  of  '  Hiawatha,'  and  at  the 
teacher's  request  played  the  part  of  Hiawatha,  Nokomis,  or 
tie  'Deer  with  Antlers.'   I  shall  never  forget  how  those 


children  forgot  themselves  and  their  visitors  in  living 
Hiawatha's  life  with  him,  listening  to  the  '  whispering  of  tho 
pine  trees,'  to  the  '  lapping  of  (he  water,  sounds  of  music, 
words  of  wonder.'  One  little  Norwegian,  who  had  just  come 
to  our  shores  with  no  knowledge  of  English,  enacted  the 
'Deer  with  Antlers,'  stamped  with  aH  his  hoofs  together  and 
fell  hnip  and  lifeless  at  the  toneh  of  little  Hiawatha's  arrow. 
In  another  room  where  the  children  hear  no  English  at  home 
the  teacher  read  stanzas  from  Longfellow  with  the  refrain, 

"  '  A  boy's  will  Is  the  wind's  wilt, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

'  Those  are  all  you  will  understand,'  sh?  said,  closing  the 
book.  '  Oh,  please  read  us  the  rest  even  i."  we  don't  under- 
stand,' they  pleaded,  delighted  with  the  rhythm  and  the 
beauty  which  they  felt  even  if  they  could  not  interpret 

A  DOOB  INTO  A  NEW  LIFE. 

"  The  third  grade  boys  from  a  school  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  where  the  immigrants  of  several  nationalities  seem  to 
drift  wrote  to  me  to  beg  longer  time  to  read  what  Mr.  Whitticr 
had  written.  Their  teacher  said  they  begged  over  and  over 
again  for  '  Snow  Bound,'  and  she  found  phrases  from  the  poem 
drifting  into  their  language  lessons.  These  children  live  in 
dismal  homes  at  the  best.  Their  doors  open  on  the  street. 
Beautiful  to  hear  them,  with  grimy  hands  clasped  and  dark 
eyes  luminous,  repeat  Lowell's  'First  Snow-Fall,'  or 
Wordsworth's  'We  Are  Seven.'  The  poet  within  them 
responds  to  the  soul  of  the  poem  and  o'erleaps  their  barren 
environment.   These  lessons  open  the  door  to  new  life." 

Women  as  Gardeners. 
Miss  Maggie  Beainabd,  in  the  Californian  for  May, 
has  an  interesting  little  article  concerning  "Women  in 
Commercial  Horticulture."   Miss  Brainard  has  a  large 
orchard  in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  central  Mississippi.  She 
does  a  good  business  by  shipping  violets,  daffodils,  and 
jessamine  to  the  northern  states.   Another  Mississippi 
lady  makes  a  good  thing  by  shipping  rosebuds  in  water, 
so  that  they  are  as  beautiful  and  fresh  on  arrival  as  when 
first  picked.   A  third  southern  lady  makes  a  speciality 
of  camelias ;  some  of  her  flowers  bring  as  much  as  Is. 
and  Is.  3d.  apiece.   One  Californian  lady,  left  a  widow 
■with  four  little  boys,  from  eight  years  to  two,  has  found 
a  competence  in  a  fruit  farm  of  thirty-six  acres,  on  which 
she  raises  prunes,  cherries  and  apricots;  she  does  all  her 
own  pruning,  and  has  never  had  a  foreman.  Another 
lady  has  two  orchards,  one  of  ten,  and  another  of  twelve 
acres,  from  which  she  sells  apricots  and  cherries  to  the 
value  of  £1,000  a  year ;  her  cucumbers  bring  4s.  a  dozen. 
Another  widow  in  California,  once  a  reigning  belle  oi  the 
town,  is  the  head  of  a  cut  flower  industry.  She  has  seven 
acres  of  chrysanthemums,  and  twenty  of  violets;  thid 
year  she  has  "18,000  chrysanthemums  in  bloom. 

Mind  Measurements. 

Thebe  is  an  article  in  the  Philosophic  Review  of  Boston 
for  May  on  "Mental  Measurements,"  by  Prof.  Cotell. 
There  are  many  good  points  in  the  paper  that  are  interest- 
ing, especially  those  in  which  he  deals  with  the  measure- 
ment of  the  time  required  for  perception,  movement,  and 
thought.  Colour  is  not  seen  unless  it  is  at  least  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  on  the  retina";  one-tenth  of  a  second 
gives  the  maximum  impression  with  which  the  intensity 
declines;  it  takes  about  one-tenth  of  a  second  for  thu 
pain  of  burning  to  be  communicrted  from  the  hand  to 
the  brain,  and  for  the  hand  to  be  withdrawn;  it  takes 
about  a  quarter  of  a  second  to  translate  words  into  a 
familiar  foreign  language;  half  a  second  to  multiply  the 
numbers  of  the  multiplication  table ;  three-quarters  of  a 
second  is  the  interval  of  time  which  can  be  most  accurately 
conceived. 
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ICE   LAID    ON    LIKE  GAS! 

The  Latest  American  Notion. 
The  Engineering  Magazine  for  April  has  an  interesting 
article  describing  the  latest  development  that  has  been 
made  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  associated 
supply  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In^even  the  most  back- 
ward community,  water  is  laid  on  in  pipes  to  every 
house.  Gas  was  the  next  thing  to  be  supplied  from  a 
common  centre ;  then  came  hot  air,  hot-water,  electricity, 
and  oxygen ;  all  of  which  are  supplied  to  the  household 
by  companies  which  deliver  all  these  commodities,  as 
they  are  wanted,  to  the  individual  householder,  by  a 
service  under  his  control.  The  latest  advance  in  this 
direction  is  the  supply  of  ice. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE.  ' 

Of  course  ice  is  not  delivered  in  bulk.  What  is  done  is 
that  a  central  refrigerating  system  is  established,  by  which, 
instead  of  delivering  cold,  the  company  abstract  heat. 
A  pipe  is  laid  into  every  house,  which  is  supplied  with 
anhydrous  ammonia  from  central  reservoirs,  and  by  its 
means  anything  can  be  frozen,  and  ice  manufactured  in 
every  kitchen. 

The  following  account  of  the  applications  of  this  latest 
appliance  of  civilisation  will  be  read  with  interest, 
although  in  this  country  we  do  not  suffer  so  much  from 
heat  as  to  render  it  a  necessity  of  life  as  it  is  in  Denver 
and  St.  Louis : — 

The  pipe-line  system  is  elastic  and  admits  of  a  wide  num- 
ber of  applications.  The  bulk  of  the  work  so  far  performed 
by  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  regular  storage-box  for  hotels, 
restaurants,  saloons,  butchers,  butter,  and  commission 
houses,  etc. 

ICE  MADE  WHEN"  WASTED. 

The  principal  .  hotels  and  restaurants  and  down-town 
butcher-shops  in  St.  Louis  and  Denver  are  using  this  system 
in  their  storage-boxes.  But  the  applications  of  the  system  do 
not  end  here.  In  many  hotels,  cafe's,  and  saloons,  ice  is 
required  for  water-pitehers  and  to  crack  up  for  mixing  bever- 
ages. In  such  cases  a  miniature  brine-tank  is  provided, 
through  which  the  expansion  coils  connecting  with"  the  pipe- 
line are  run.  Moulds  of  suitable  size  ore  placed  in  tlie  brine, 
and  the  operation  of  ice-making  is  carried  on  just  as  at  tlie 
large  ice-factory.  Where  small  amounts  of  ice  are  needed  for 
cracking-up,  a  small  insulated  reservoir  is  provided,  and  the 
expansion  pipes  are  placed  close  to  the  sides.  Water  is  then 
poured  into  the  reservoir,  and  ice  forms  on  the  expansion  coils 
and  extends  towards  the  centre  of  the  reservoir  until  a  solid 
mass  is  frozen.  This  is  chipped  out  as  desired,  and  new  water 
added  from  time  to  time. 

WATEB  ALWAYS  COLD. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  business  is  supplying  cold- 
water  for  large  stores,  factories,  and  offices.  The  installation 
for  this  service  consists  of  a  water-tight  insulated  tank,  having 
at  the  bottom  a  coil  through  which  the  hydrant  water  is 
passed  on  its  way  to  tlie  taps.  About  a  foot  of  water  is 
poured  in  on  top  of  this  coil,  and  just  underneath  the  Burface 
of  this  water  the  expansion  pipes  are  placed.  A  sheet  of  ice 
five  or  six  inches  thick  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  expansion 
coil,  thus  keeping  the  water  coils  constantly  surrounded  with 
ice-water  of  low  temperature.  The  city  water  so  cooled  may 
be  then  carried  by  insulated  piping  to  taps  in  any  portion  of 
tlie  building.  The  cooling  of  soda-water  fountains  is  effected 
in  the  same  way.  The  manufacture  of  ice-cream  is  also  more 
easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  this  system.  Other  branches 
of  business  are  also  supplied,  as  the  manufacture  of  perfumes 
and  chocolate  confections. 

COOLING  ROOMS. 

Among  the  luxuries  furnished  by  this  system  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cooling  of  living-rooms,  which,  in  such  a  climate  as 
that  of  St.  Louis,  proves  a  great  luxury.  The  refrigerating 
company  there  started  in  with  contracts  to  reduce  the  tempera- 


ture of  cafe's  and  dining-rooms  twenty  degrees  below  the  out- 
side temperature.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  cheaply  reducing 
the  temperature  even  to  a  lower  point  than  this,  but  sanitary 
considerations,  and  the  comfort  of  the  frequenters  of  such 
places,  determined  that  a  difference  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
degrees  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  temperature  was 
the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
piping  used  for  the  ammonia  cooling  service  in  the  summer 
is  used  for  steam  heating  purposes  in  the  winter. 

Americans  consume  so  much  more  ice  than  English- 
men, it  is  doubtful  whether  a  refrigeration  system  would 
pay  in  London.  In  St.  Louis  ' they  maintain  that  each 
line  of  mains  yields  £1,400  per  annum,  but  an  inquiry 
conducted  in  these  cities  shows  that  the  annual  demand 
for  ice  at  £1  per  ton  amounts  from  £1,600  to  £2,400 
per  mile  of  street. 

What  Australia  Wants. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Pastoralists'  Society  liberates  his 
mind  in  the  April  number  of  the  Engineering  Magazine  of 
New  York  as  to  the  needs  of  Australia.  The  article  gives 
a  vivid  and  illustrated  description  of  the  disputes  between 
Labour  and  Capital  which  have  convulsed  the  Colonies 
at  the  Antipodes,  and  concludes  as  follows  : — 

What  these  colonies  want  are  population  andcapitol;  yet  we 
find  an  utterly  selfish  growth  of  trade-unionism  doing  its 
utmost  to  check  the  inilow  of  both.  "  Australia  for  the  Aus- 
tralians! "  shout  the  men  who  are  d.  liberatcly  allowing  harvests 
of  untold  wealth  at  their  doors  to  lie  ungnrnered.  If  only  the 
colonial  governments  would  throw  aside  the  laBt  vestige  of  fear 
of  the  Trades'  Halls ;  if  orrly  politicians  could  be  found  who 
would  think  moro  of  the  country's  development  than  of  the 
voters  in  their  particular  metropolitan  constituencies;  if  only 
a  race  of  statesmen  were  to  arise  who  would  resolutely  burst  up 
the  city  populations  and  take  measures  to  pour  a  steady  stream 
of  immigration  upon  the  soil— then  the  progress  of  the 
AuBtralias  would  amaze  the  whole  civilized  world.  Perhaps 
the  sovereign  remedy  will  be  found  in  Federation,  which  may 
give  us.  instead  of  half  a  dozen  insignificant  and  time-serving 
legislatures*  one  thoroughly  disinterested  and  representative 
Parliament,  to  whoso  service  men  of  honour,  education,  and 
enlightenment,  who  too  often  shrink  from  contact  with  present 
parliamentary  methods,  will  devote  their  lives. 


Have  Men  more  Brains  than  Women? 

In  the  Young  Woman  for  April  there  is  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Fen  wick  Mi  Her,  who  discourses  concerning  mar* 
riage  and  public  work,  the  condition  of  modern  society, 
the  progress  of  woman  movement,  and  woman's  suffrage. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller, 
describing  the  Woman's  Congress,  held  three  years  ago, 
tells  the  story  of  how  an  old-time  and  honoured  fallacy 
was  exploded : — 

A  verv  clever  address  was  read  on  the  weight  of  women  s 
brains.  'We  are  ahvavs  told  in  anatomical  books  that  the 
weight  of  a  woman's  bruin  is  four  ounces  less  than  a  man's,  and 
the  "inference  drawn  is  that  a  woman  is  four  ounces  lees 
capable  of  thinking  than  n  man.  This  lady,  in  preparing  her 
paper  for  the  last  Congress,  endeavoured  to  hunt  that  statement 
to  ils  lair.  She  went  to  one  professor  after  another  to  discover 
who  had  originated  it,  without  success.  All  the  leading 
anatomists  told  her  that  it  was  so;  l«it  when  asked  how  they 
kn-wit.  not  one  had  any  reference  to  g4ve  her.  Finally,  she 
pr  'pared  twenty  brains,  ten  men's,  ten  women's,  and  ottered  a 
lar'e  reward  to  any  anatomist  who,  after  testing  those  brains 
anvhow  he  liked,  could  tell  her  which  were  the  women]!*  and 
which  the  men's.  The  brains  wore  so  mireh  alike  that  it  was 
perfeetlv  impossible  to  tell  to  which  sex  they  had  belonged. 
No  doubt  the  entire  brain  of  an  nve:age  woman  is  lighter  than 
that  of  a  man,  because  she  has  U-ss  muscular  surface  to  move. 
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SOME  SOCIALIST  LEADERS. 

Pen  Pictures  by  M.  De  Wyzewa. 
The   following   accounts  of  some  of  the  leading 
Socialists  who  were  conspicuous  on  Labour  Day  will 
not  be  without  interest.   They  are  taken  by  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  from  M.  de  Wyzewa's  book : — 

WILLIAM  MORRIS,  POET  AND  SOCIALIST. 

Among  the  English  Socialists*  the  best  account  is  given 
of  Mr.  William  Morris.   He  says : — 

On  the  pavement,  with  his  head  uncovered,  I  saw  a  solid 
little  man  vociferating  and  gesticulating  in  the  wildest  way. 
He  seemed  to.  be  a  man  of  fifty,  with  a  crimson  countenance, 
from  which  there  shone  the  light  of  two  large  steel-blue  eyes. 
Incapable  of  standing  still,  he  marched  about  incessantly. 
The  abundance  of  his  gestures  shook  his  frame  from  top  to  toe ; 
his  black  hair,  like  a  mane,  flowed  to  and  fro ;  and  all  the  time 
he  brandished  in  the  air,  or  ground  between  his  teeth,  a 
deeply-coloured  little  wooden  pipe.  With  all  the  force  of  his 
strong  lungs,  and  in  the  affected  tone  which  Englishmen 
assume  when  speaking  in  the  open  air,  this  improvised  apostle 
was  demonstrating,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
advantage  of  coming  to  Christ  and  the  inconveniences  of 
damnation,  but  the  necessity  of  a  class  struggle,  and  the 
certainty  of  social  revolution.  "O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling 
off  was  there !  "  The  energetic  orator  tr>  whom  wo  have  been 
listening  is  the  author  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  the  self- 
rejected  poet  laureate  to  the  English  crown.  Poet  or  no  poet, 
the  little  man  was  causing  an  obstruction,  and,  refusing  to 
desist,  off  he  was  marched  to  the  station-bousc/still  vociferating 
and  still  brandishing  his  pipe.  Mr.  Morris  shows  no  signs  of 
recantation.  His  zeal  in  writing,  lecturing,  agitating  knows 
no  bounds.  No  means  arc  too  laborious  or  humiliating  for 
diffusing  bis  ideas.  Now  you  see  him  spending  weeks  together 
in  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  stirring  up  tho  people  to  revolt  against 
the  owners  of  the  soil;  now  you  soc  him  standing  at  tho 
corners  of  the  <f treets  in  London  trying  to  convert  the  passers- 
by  ;  now  handing  leaflets  and  prospectuses  to  the  crowds  of 
passengers  at  railway  stations  or  inside  the  cars.  In  his  home 
at  Hammersmith  he  holds  meetings  for  the  workmen  of  the 
district. 

A  GERMAN  SOCIALIST  LOYOLA. 

Of  the  German  leaders,  the  most  interesting  account  is 
of  "Von  Vollmar.   M.  de  Wyzewa  says': — 

"Vollmar — for  the  moment  we  may  drop  the  "  Von  " — is,  as 
this  prefix  indicates,  an  aristocrat.  He  was  born  at  Munich  in 
1850,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Bavaria. 
"Until  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Augsburg 
Benedictine  Fathers,  who  gave  him  an  education  suited  to  his 
station.  In  18(55  he  entered  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  the  year 
following  went  through  the  Austrian  campaign.  Not  content 
with  the  lifu  of  an  officer  in  time  of  peace  he  gave  up  his  com- 
mission and  offered  his  sword  to  the  Pope,  who  was  at  that 
time  recruiting  volunteers.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  he 
rejoined  the  Bavarian  army  to  take  part  in  the  Franco-German 
war.  While  passing  through  the  region  of  the  Loire,  at.  the 
head  of  a  telegraph  corpB,  tho  young  man  was  severely 
wounded.  In  his  efforts  to  complete  his  task  he  fell  and 
broke  both  legs.  The  fracture,  complicated  with  a  lesion  of 
the  spine,  left  him  a  cripple  for  life.  He  was  then  but 
twenty-one,  and  never  since  that  time  ha9  he  been  able  to 
move  without  crutches.  The  least  step  still  coBts  a  painful 
effort  to  his  crooked  limbs.  With  indomitable  energy,  how- 
ever, Vollmar  set  himself,  through  the  long  years  of  his  con- 
valescence, to  complete  his  early  education.  There  is  not  a 
-  science  or  an  art  he  has  not  approached.  There  is  not  a  lan- 
guage in  Europe  he  cannot  Bpeak.  The  most  important  result 
of  his  studies,  however,  was  his  conversion  from  Catholicism  to 
Socialism.  When  Vollmar  left  the  military  hospital  he  was 
an  ardent  follower  of  Marx. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  LABOUR  DAY. 

M.  Guesde,  the  Frenchman,  is  the  originator  of  tho 
May-Day  Labour  Demonstration. 

When  M.  de  Wyzewa  saw  him  first,  about  ten  years  ago, 
M.  Guesde  was  addressing  an  audience  in  a  small  provincial 
theatre. 

"  On  entering,  I  saw  upon  the  stage  a  great  big  devil,  black- 
bearded,  hairy,  vociferating  without  modulation,  grinding  out 
his  words  with  teeth  and  arms  as  if  he  were  a  mere  machine. 
....  No  fine  phrases,  no  high-sounding  talk  about  ideal 
justice  or  the  rights  of  labour,  no  appeal  to  sentiment ;  the 
only  appeal  was  to  the  needs,  the  instincts,  and  the  appetites  of 
the  audience." 

More  recently  M.  Wyzewa  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  great  agitator  in  his  home  in  Paris.  He  is  still  in  his 
prime,  and  his  thick  black  beard  retains  its  raven  gloss.  In 
his  own  house  you  see  him  to  advantage,  and  find  out  almost 
immediately  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  is  a  "  magnetic " 
man,  and  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chamber  orators  of 
the  time.  He  is  not  a  man ;  he  is  a  machine,  an  intellectual 
machine,  an  automatic  dialectician,  a  sort  of  animated  mario- 
nette wound  up  once  for  all."  He  is  also  one  of  the  most 
disinterested  of  men.  "  He  knows  neither  ambition  nor 
jealousy,  nor  passion  for  gain.  He  is  not  even  an  exalte.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  poverty  and  calumny  and  sickness  and  imprison- 
ment, he  has  pursued  his  propaganda,  and  for  twenty  years 
has  acted  as  a^chief  of  French  Collectivism." 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  REVUE  60CIALI8TE." 

M.  Guesde  is  for  revolution  and  violent  overturn,  but 
the  other  eminent  Socialist  leader  in  France  advocates 
more  of  the  Fabian  policy : — 

\..  jUalon,  after  many  fluctuations,  preaches  patience,  and,  in 
place  of  revolution,  advocates  reform.  He  was  born  of  peasant 
parents  at  Preticnt'  in  1841.  At  first  he  was  a  shepherd,  but 
he  afterwards  obtained  employment  in  Paris  as  a  dyer.  There 
he  studied  science,  got  up  strikes,  and  made  his  mark  among 
the  Socialists.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  poetry.  During 
the  closing  years  of  the  Empire  he  became  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  Socialism,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitations  of  the 
famous  "International,"  was  often  sent  to  prison,  became 
successively  a  deputy  and  a  member  of  the  Commune,  and,  on 
his  banishment  from  Paris,  spent  some  time  with  Bakounine  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  After  tho  amnesty  he  returned  to 
Paris,  founded  the  Kevue  Socialiete,  became  the  editor  of  more 
than  one  French  newspaper,  and  constituted  himself  the 
historian,  the  expounder,  and  the  populariser  of  Collectivism. 


A  Methodist  Tribute  to  a  Jesuit. 

Dr.  Bowman  Stephenson,  ex-president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  contributed  a  glowing  description  of  the 
Jesuit  father,  Pere  Jogues,  to  the  Sunday  Magazine: — 

There  glowed  in  tho  breasts  of  the  early  Jesuits  a  sincere 
and  absorbing  passion  for  Christ,  and  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  salvation  of  souls.  Without  such  a  mainspring  of 
action  within,  a  life  like  that  of  Isaac  Jogues  would  have  been 
impossible.  But  the  Jesuit,  amid  the  cruel  and  debased 
savages  of  the  wilderness,  living  amongst  them,  trying  to  love 
them,  eager  to  help  and  uplift  them,  willing  to  live  for  them  or 
to  die  by  their  bands,  to  a  heroic  figure.  To  him  we  should  no 
more  refuse  our  tribute  of  admiration  than  to  the  Pattesons, 
and  Moffatts,  and  Calverts  of  our  Protestant  legion  of  honour. 
We  revolt  against  the  Jesuit's  methods ;  we  abjure  his  super- 
stitions; we  man-el  at  and  we  condemn  the  elasticity  of  his 
conscience  on  ethical  questions;  but  we  admire  his  devotion, 
his  courage,  Iub  endurance,  his  love  for  his  religion  and  his 
Saviour,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  "  counted  not  his  life  dear 
unto  him."  A  juBt  judgment  will  confess  that  pure  and  lofty 
spirits  have  been  found  amidst  abounding  errors  of  creed  and 
system ;  that  the  saints  of  God  arc  not  confined  to  one  Church, 
but  may  be  discovered  in  all;  and  that  in  the  long  roll  of 
Christian  martyrs  none  more  courageous,  more  unselfish,  more 
heroic  can  be  named  than  Isaac  Jogues,  the  Jesuit. 
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"  IMITATE  THE  ENGLISH,  OH  YE  FRENCH !" 

A  French  Ambassador's  Exhortation. 
In  the  Revue  den  Deux  Mondes  of  the  1st  of  May.  M. 
Bene  Millet,  who  is,  by  the  way,  French  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Stockholm,  publishes  a  noteworthy  article 
on  the  foreign  extension  of  France.  He  .laments  that 
France  should  wasto  her  strength  in  internal  strife 
between  political  parties,  and  useless  jealousy  about  the 
results  of  the  last  war,  instead  of  taking  her  full  share 
in  the  colonisation  of  the  world    M.  Millet  is  an  accom- 

Elished  scholar,  as  well  as  a  practical  diplomatist,  and 
e  rises  into  eloquence  when  he  analyses  the  historic 
elements  of  France,  the  old  provinces,  so  different  in  race 
and  in  genius  from  Brittany  to  Provence,  and  also  when 
describing  the  place  occupied  in  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  great  lovely  lake,  dominated 
by  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  the  Italian  Riviera,  by 
fabled  Olympus  and  Atlas,  besprent  with  islands,  and 
partially  closed  in  by  the  Gates  of  Hercules,  was  to  the 
peoples  of  antiquity  a  common  possession,  "  and  in 
disputing  among  themselves  for  portions  of  the  domain, 
its  integrity  remained  unbroken.  For  them  the  words 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  meant  not  so  much  distinct 
continents  as  the  opposite  shores  of  the  great  central 
lake.  At  one  epoch  Rome  based  a  great  political 
system  on  this  natural  conformation,  and  soldered 
together  all  the  parts  of  a  vast  circle  of  which 
every  ray  converged  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
To  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  age  of  Augustus  the 
African  coast  was  as  familiar  as  a  suburb  of 
the  ci'ty.  For  a  contemporary  of  Constantine,  Asia 
Minor,  the  granary  of  men,  was  a  portion  of  Europe 
prolonging  towards  the  East.  Our  '  heavy  ancestors ' 
changed  all  that.  They  kept  up  their  little  Courts  in 
splendour,  while  the  Arab  overran  the  shores  of  tho 
inland  sea,  and  Europe  practically  ended  at  Roncesvalles." 
Even  the  Crusaders  perished  miserably  across  its  waters ; 
St.  Louis  died  at  Carthage,  where  France  preserved  from 
age  to  age  the  sacred  ground  on  which  he  lay ;  while  all 
the  noble  shores  of  the  suburb  of  Rome  became  the 
heritage  of  the  Mussulman,  and  Algiers  was  a  nest  of 
pirates  in  the  hands  of  the  Unspeakable  Turk.  At  the 
very  time  when  Columbus  was  discovering  America,  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  unable  to  secure  order  on  their 
own  great  lake,  and  Genoa  and  Venice  had  to  sustain 
constant  warfare  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 

In  modern  politics  M.  Rene  Millet  laments  the  in- 
cessant and  bloody  quarrels  concerning  artificial  frontiers. 
Why  regard  Belgium  as  a  theft  from  France,  he  argues, 
or  bleed  to  death  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ?  Tlie 
nations  of  Continental  Europe  are  still,  he  says,  encased 
in  their  "  feudal  armour."  Look  at  Englaud,  who  when 
once  she  had  renounced  any  pretensions  to  "  France  and 
Navarre,"  plunged  across  the  seas,  planting  in  new  lands 
her  children,  her  commerce,  her  laws,  her  ideas.  In 
the  crisis  of  her  fate,  when  the  Continental  blockade 
had  destroyed  her  commerce,  England  remembered 
that  she  was  still  the  Queen  of  the  Seas.  Painfully 
victorious  at  Waterloo,  her  treasury  was  empty,  but 
she  possessed  Malta,  and  was  established  at  the  Cape ; 
she  fortified  her  Indian  possessions,  and  found  in 
Australia  a  compensation  for  the  American  colonies 
which  she  had  failed  to  keep.  Of  tho  present  state  and 
future  chances  of  France,  M.  Millet  draws  a  very  hopeful 
picture.  Far  from  her  being  a  country  ruined  by  the 
breakdown  of  an  older  form  of  civilisation,  he  describes 
the  railways  as  gradually  penetrating  into  every  corner 
of  the  old  provinces.  "  On  every  side  on  which  I  look," 
says  this  trained  servant  of  the  State,  *'  I  see  a  country 


full  of  sap  in  full  movement,  and  consequently  a  still 
young  nation,  if  I  date  its  virility  from  the  day  on  which 
it  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  its  own  powers.  Even  in 
the  faults  of  France,  which  show  more  of  inexperience 
than  of  discouragement,  I  find  it  impossible  to  perceive 
those  symptoms  of  decrepitude  which  melancholy  minds 
seem  almost  pleased  to  discover.  This  is  tho  primary 
quarrel,  between  the  past  and  the  present,  which  must  be 
settled  before  we  can  get  further  in  our  argument.  The 
political  pessimists  are  wise  to  remain  at  home  and 
admire  their  own  wisdom.  Simple  souls  with  less  book- 
learning  and  more  faith  will  always  pass,  across  their 
bodies  to  the  future  goal." 

HOW  FRENCH  CONVICTS  LIVE. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  15th  of  May 
M.  Mimande  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
French  convict  settlement  in  New  Caledonia,  the  result 
of  a  five  years' .sojourn  at  La  Nouvelle. 

M.  Mimande  is  firmly  persuaded  that  even  an  habitual 
criminal  can  be  regenerated  by  hard  work  and  decent 
family  life,  and  he  compares  favourably  the  English 
convict  system  with  that  pursued  by  the  French  autho- 
rities. Indeed,  he  declares  that  before  the  ordinary 
criminal  passes  from  the  third  class,  or  incorrigibles,  to 
the  first  class,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  made 
fairly  tolerable,  he  must  have  been  capable  of  more- 
heroic  virtue  than  that  attained  to  by  most  honest  men 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

The  picture  drawn  of  tho  convict  settlement  is  grue- 
some in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  evidently  meant  to  be  so. 
The  association  of  the  criminals  together  results  in  a 
moral  leprosy  of  the  worst  kind,  and  several  instances  aie- 
given  of  the  decadenco  of  individual  men.  For  example, 
pome  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  excellent 
position  was  sent  to  New  Caledonia  for  arson.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  he  had  become  a  dirty  drunkard,  passing 
his  life  among  men  addicted  to  every  vice.  The  Abbe" 
K.,  an  unfortunate  priest  convicted  of  having  embezzled 
a  charitable  fund,  took  to  "  tafia,"  some  drug  analogous, 
to  opium,  and  with  deadened  eyes,  loose  grey  hair 
framing  a  ghastly  face,  and  a  mien  both  sly  and  piteous, 
he  now  shows  no  twee  of  the  ecclesiastic  once  eligible 
for  a  bishopric ;  while  a  Parisian  lawyer,  well  known, 
in  the  circles  of  the  drama  and  finance,  may  be 
seen  half  naked  under  the  torrid  sun,  pushing  a 
barrow,  a  double  chain  riveted  about  his  foot  and 
classed  among  the  incorrigible  reprobates,  while  twice- 
a  day  he  is  roug!ily  examined,  and  his  mouth  pulled 
open  to  be  sure  that  he  has  concealed  no  murderous 
weapon.   Such,  at  least,  was  Cliquet's  state  last  year. 

Alas!  what  agonies  are  inflicted  and  what  agonies 
endured  in  tho  name  of  human  justice. 

Painful  indeed  is  the  reci'al  of  an  execution  in  New 
Caledonia,  when  one  man  is  picked  out  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  condemned  cells,  and  the  others  are  marched 
out  to  see  him  die.  The  priest  is  always  present,  and 
while  the  sad  company  kneel,  nay,  almost  grovel  on  the 
ground,  tho  man  about  to  die  nearly  always  finds  at  the 
last  moment  words  of  resignation,  encouragement,  and 
good  advice.  This  strange  moral  phenomenon  has  been 
constantly  observed.  It  seems  as  if  the  near  approach  of 
death  elevated  the  natural  man,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  mortal  tragedy  the  criminal  becomes  wiser  and  more 
human  than  those  who  have  condemned  him  to  a  violent 
death. 

Something  in  the  state  of  the  penal  colony  is  surety  in 
woeful  need  of  amendment  when  the  spectator  sympathises 
with  the  criminal  rather  than  with  the  judge. 
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THE  GOD  OF  SCIENCE. 
The  Latest  Attempt  to  Define  Deity. 
Thk  Monist,  a  quarterly  magazine  published  in  Chicago, 
in  the  April  number  has  two  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant articles  entitled  "  Religion  and  Modern  Science," 
by  Professor  F.  Jodl,  and  a  criticism  upon  the  same 
entitled  "The  Religion  of  Science,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
These  two  eminent  philosophical  speculators,  both  of 
whom  have  discarded  absolutely  the  conception  of  a 
Divine  Father,  are  not  yet  able  to  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  science  should  put  in  the  place  of  the 
Deity.   Professor  Jodl  is  very  strong  in  his  repudiation 
of  Nature  worship.   Man,  he  maintains,  is  superior  to 
Nature— looks  down  upon  Nature ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  a  god  that  he  must  be  something  to  which 
men  can  look  up  to.  He  discusses  at  length  the  attempts 
of  the  various  rationalising  Christian  schools  to  reconcile 
Bcience  and  religion,  and  rejects  their  conclusions  as 
inadequate.   Nature,  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  finishes 
the  question  for  him.   The  iron  laws  and  the  immoasure- 
ahle  cruelty  of  Nature  seem  to  him  quite  irreconcilable 
■with  any  theistic  theory. 

PROFESSOR  JODL'S  DISCOVERIES. 

But  Professor  Jodl,  while  maintaining  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  historic  forms  of  religion  with  science, 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  God  in  whom  science 
must  believe,  and  he  6ets  forth  his  conclusions  in  an 
article  of  considerable  power  and  unquestionable  earnest- 
ness. Professor  Jodl  declares  that— 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  old  theological  idea  of  God  has 
become  the  corner-stone  upon  which  the  new  scientific  concep- 
tion is  built.  This  strict  anthropological  conception  of  God  as 
the  ideal  which  is  always  newly  creating  itself  in  the  struggles 
of  humanity,  which  is  no  Being  but  a  Becoming,  solves  the 
innumerable  difficulties  which  the  idea  of  God  has  hitherto 
placed  in  the  way  of  rigorous  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
construction  of  a  unitary  conception  of  the  world. 

He  says  that  he  cannot  find  God  in  Nature,  but  that  he 
does  find  God  in  man,  or  rather,  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  or 
that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  map,  which  the  Russian 
peasants  call  "  the  spark  of  God." 

THB  DAY  WHEN  GOD  WAS  BORN. 

Nature  did  not  whisper  in  our  ears  tbat  in  us  which  is  best 
and  highest.  That  did  not  come  to  us  from  heaven ;  we  our- 
sefoes  won  it  by  hard  struggles,  by  terribly  severe,  self-imposed 
discipline.  It  is  not  of  Nature ;  it  is  above  Nature.  Through 
tu  something  has  come  into  the  world  that  before  us  did  not 
exist — something  that  the  most  exuberant  creative'  magic,  or 
Nature's  grandest  mechanical  dreams  could  never  replace.  The 
day  on  which  first  a  human  being  pressed  his  weaker  fellow- 
man  to  his  breast  and  said,  "  Brother,  not  mine,  but  tby  will, 
be  done ;  I  will  give  up  my  desires  that  thou  also  mayest  be 
glad ; "  the  day  on  which  man  first  lifted  up  his  head  and  said, 
"  Let  us  make  tbe  world  good  in  the  likeness  of  the  picture 
tbat  has  become  living  in  us,  just  as  it  should  be ;  "  this  is  the 
great  and  sanctified  day  in  the  history  of  our  race  on  earth, 
tbe  Christmas-day  on  which  God  was  born.  But  not  as  the 
religious  fancy  has  expressed  it,  the  day  on  which  God  became 
man,  but  the  day  on  which  man  began  to  become  God — that  is, 
the  day  on  which  he  began  to  feel  spiritual  powers  in  his  breast 
that  transcended  his  animal  impulses — powers  to  which  tbe 
majority  of  humanity  was  still  as  remote  as  heaven  from  earth 

18  THIS  THE  TRUE  POINT  OF  UNION? 

Here  is  the  true  point  of  union  for  Christian  dogma  and 
science.  Here  is  the  God  in  which  science  also  may,  nay, 
must  believe.  Not  humanity  in  its  empirical  reality,  but  the 
ideal  world  developed  within  the  human  realm  of  things — the 
mint  of  humanity.  This  is  the  only  true  object  of  worship. 
Before  it  we  are  humiliated,  and  by  it  we  feel  ourselves 
exalted.    From  it  we  receive  ail  the  good  that  life  bestows  upon 


us;  it  gives  us  light  and  peace  and  lucid  thought  And  what 
higher,  nobler  tiling  can  a  life  produce  than  the  feeling  that  it 
has  not  been  unworthy  of  this  great  ancestry,  that  it  has 
helped  to  keep  alive  tliis  holy  fire,  that  it  has  helped,  perhaps 
to  fan  by  its  own  life  this  living  flame  to  greater  heights  ? 

Here  is  the  true  source  of  the  ideas  of  accountability  and  of 
salvation.  We  are  not  responsible  to  a  being  outside  and  above 
us,  but  to  our  own  selves  and  humanity,  from  which  we  have 
•received  the  best  that  it  had  to  give,  and  for  which  we  must 
return  what  we  ourselves  have  produced. 

DR.  CARUS'S  CRITICISMS. 

Dr.  Carus  criticising  this  article  objects  to  Professor 
JodFs  recognition  of  what  may  be  called  the  God  in 
Humanity,  as  if  it  implied  that  tho  same  God  was  not 
in  Nature.  Referring  to  the  passage  quoted  above  as  to 
the  time  when  man  became  divine,  he  asks  whether  this 
evolution  of  humanity  into  Deity  was  not  due  to  a 
purpose  or  law  working  in  Nature  by  which  man  was 
evolved.    He  says : — 

Man's  reason  and  also  man's  morality  are  not  original 
inventions  of  his,  but  the  result  of  many  experiences  which  he 
had  to  leam.  And  tho  world  in  which  he  lives  is  such  that  he 
can  acquire  reason  and  morality,  and  if  a  being  should  acquire 
a  wrong  kind  of  reason  or  a  wrong  kind  of  morality,  it  will  bv- 
and-by  be  blotted  out  of  existence.  Accordingly  there  is  "a 
prototype  of  reason  and  of  morality,  and  this  prototype  of  tho 
humanity  of  man  is  exactly  that  which  in  the  language  of  the 
old  religions  has  received  the  name  "  God." 

(  THE  REALITY  OF  GOD. 

While  admitting  that,  if  Theism  means  the  belief  in  a 
personal  God,  he,  the  editor,  is  an  atheist  indeed,  never- 
theless he  maintains  that  he  rejects  atheism  because  he 
sees  a  great  and  potent  truth  in  the  idea  of  God.  He 
says : — 

With  Professor  Haeckel  and  Professor  Jodl  we  reject  the 
conception  of  an  anthropomorphic  Deity.  The  anthropomorphic 
idol  is  doomed  before  the  tribunal  of  science.  But  we  see  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  idea  of  God  which  has  formed  through 
millenniums  the  very  centre  of  the  greatest  religions  on  earth. 
Science  has  to  recognise  the  reality  of  an  all-presence  in 
existence  winch  is  analogous  to  that  which  in  a  religious 
language  is  called  God. 

GOD  THE  ^PROTOTYPE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

How  then  would  he  define  the  God  in  whom  science 
must  believe?  Dr.  Carus  sums  up  his  conclusions  as 
follows : — 

We  agree  with  Professor  Haeckel  in  his  rejection  of 
anthropotheism :  God  is  no  supernatural  being  nor  is  He  a 
huge  world-ego.  But  we  cannot  accept  his  view  of  God  as 
being  only  matter  and  energy.  The  idea  of  God  is  and  always 
has  been  a  moral  idea.  Thus  we  have  come  to  regard  all  thoce 
features  of  nature  as  divine  which  condition  the  origin  and 
existence  of  morality,  and  we  define  God  as  the  authority  of 
moral  conduct.  This  authority  is  not  a  person,  not  a  sentient 
being,  let  alone  a  sentimental  philanthropist ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  reality,  and,  indeed,  a  stern  reality. 

Such  is  the  God  of  science.  God  is  that  quality  of  existence 
through  which  we  originated  as  feeling,  thinking,  and  aspiring 
beings.  He  is  the  prototype  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
condition  under  which  develop  man's  reason  and  morality. 
Obedience  to  Him  is  indispensable  for  a  continued  existence, 
for  further  progress  and  a  higher  evolution  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Dr..Carus  is  a  Pantheist  and  that 
Professor  Jodl  is  a  Positivist,  but  there  is  more  in  their 
conclusions  than  is  usually  asserted  in  those  systems  of 
thought,  for  both  maintain,  Dr.  Carus  even  more  6trongly 
than  Professor  Jodl,  that  moral  conception  of  the  Invisible 
not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness  that  long 
ago  found  its  most  comprehensible  religious  expression  in 
the  Bible. 
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THE  BUDDHISTS'  HELL.  body.   In  the  fifth  kingdom  unbelievers  in  the  doctrines 

In  the  California*,  Magazine  for  March  Mr.  Frederick  of  Buddha,  and  those  who  stop  watercourses  and  wells, 

J.  Masters  has  an  illustrated  article  upon  this  subject,  ore  taken  to  the  top  of  a  pagoda,  where  they  are  allowed 

He  gives  a  description  of  the  Buddhist  purgatory,  based  to  see  all  the  happiness  which  they  ever  enjoyed,  so  that 

upon  the  drawings  and  models  found  in  the  temple  of  they  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  torments  to  which 

Shing  Wong,  and  especially  in  the  detailed  account  they  are  afterwards  subjected.   Some  are  sawn  asunder, 

given  in  the  religious  book  published  at  Canton,  called  others  are  roasted  in  the  fire,  and  others,  again,  are 

"  Yuk  lik  chi  po  pin."    There  are  ten  purgatories,  »  forced  to  swallow  red-hot  pills  of  iron.    In  the  sixth 

according  to  the  Buddhists,  the  first  of ,  which  is  the  purgatorial  kingdom  are  to  be  found  men  who  grumbled 

purgatory  of  suicides,  although  it  also  contains  wicked  against  the  weather,  who  are  tortured  together  with 

priests  and  nuns  who  pocketed  fees  for  masses  that  they  dealers  and  traders  in  obscene  literature,  and  those  who 

never  said.    They  are  shut  up  in  dark  colls,  and  com-  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  ox  or  wasted  vegetable  food, 

pelled  to  read  small  type,  with  only  a  very  little  light,  The  neglectful  schoolmasters  and  the  disobedient  scholars 

those  prayers  which  they  have  neglected  to  say  during  are  crushed  together  under  huge  rocks.   The  rewards  of 

their  live3.   The  second  kingdom  has  sixteen  sub-hells,  the  blessed  are'  also  given  in  this  paper.    The  chief 

and  contains  an  Immense  variety  of  evildoers,  including  reward  for  an  extremely  virtuous  woman  is  that  she  may 

ignorant  physicians  and  quacks,  whose   malpractices  be  born  again  as  a  man. 


killed  their  patients,  fraudulent  trustees,  and  marriage 
brokers  who  made  alliances  between  healthy  persons  and 
those  who  were  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  extortionate  officials  are 
thrust  into  cages,  in  which  they  have  not  room  to  move 
their  limbs  or  to  stand  upright.  After  being  wheeled 
through  hell  in  this  condition  for  centuries,  they  are  at 
last  allowed  to  return  to  earth  in  the  form  of  loathsome 
serpents.  The  third  kingdom  has  also  sixteen  compart- 
ments, in  which  are  confined  saucy  wives,  busybodies, 
and  others.  They  endure  a  variety  of  torments.  The 
fourth  kingdom  is  devoted  to  those  who  use  light  weights, 
adulterators  of  food,  niggards  who  hoarded  up  specifics 
which  might  have  saved  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  men 
who  cast  refuse,  dead  animals,  and  broken  glass  into  the 
public  highways.  Thieves,  it  appears,  when  their  term 
of  punishment  has  expired,  return  to  earth  in  the  form 
of  beasts,  reptiles,  ana  insects.  Traders  who  use  light 
weights  and  false  measures  are  hung  in  mid-air  with  a 
large  hook,  which  is  thrust  into  the  fleshy  parts  of  their 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 
The  first  paper  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  rather  an 
odd  one,  being  devoted  to  what  is  called  "  The  Beligion 
of  Letters  "  from  1750  to  1850.  It  deals  with  the  allusions 
to  religion  in  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Coleridge,  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey,  and 
Miss  Austin.  There  are  plenty  of  literary  articles,  in- 
cluding an  interesting  account  of  a  novei  by  a  Jesuit 
Father,  and  a  notice  of  "  Evenings  with  Madame  MohL" 
The  paper  on  the  financial  conditions  and  mutual  re- 
lations of  Australia  and  India,  although  short,  is  full  of 
helpful  suggestion  to  those  who  believe  in  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  articles  is  a  review  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Nen- 
ville's  memoirs.  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes  "  has  another  ot 
his  excellent  natural  history  papers.  Two  papers  deal 
with  episodes  relating  to  the  romance  of  history.  The 
political  articles  are  devoted  to  the  Irish  constahoWJ 
and  magistracy  of  Home  Rule:  Mrs.  Oliphant  gashes  » 
little  over  the  Boyal  marriage. 
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"BORDERLAND." 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  THE  NEW  QUARTERLY. 


JHE  first  number  of  Borderland,  a  Quarterly  Review 
and  Index,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
vulgarly  called  supernatural,  appears  simulta- 
neously with  this  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Borderland,  as  its  name  implies,  deals  with  subjects  which 
lie  on  the  borderland  between  science  and  superstition. 
Emile  Zola,  who  is  one  of  the  severest  of  the  Realist-Posi- 
tivist  school,  in  his  address  to  the  Students'  Association, 
deplored  that  he  had  made  one  mistake  in  too  severely 
limiting  the  field  of  literature.  He  said  that  between  the 
facts  which  were  indubitably  ascertained  by  science  and 
those  which  were  yet  to  be  affirmed,  there  existed  a 
borderland — a  field  of  doubt  and  inquiry  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  as  much  within  the  province  of  literature  as 
■within  that  of  science.  Thither  may  we  go  forward  as 
pioneers,  accomplishing  the  work  of  precursors,  interpre- 
ting, according  to  the  bent  of  our  talents,  the  action  of 
those  forces  of  which  we  as  yet  know  little  or  nothing. 

It  is  to  the  study  and  observation  of  that  field  that 
Borderland  invites  its  readers,  with  what  result  time 
alone  will  show.  < 

IB  IT  EXPEDIENT  AND  EIGHT  ?  x 

The  first  number  of  the  new  quarterly  opens  with  a 
mass  of  correspondence  received  from  mon  and  women 
of  eminence  in  all  departments  of  thought.  Before  pub- 
lishing Borrlerland  I  solicited  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
from  their  position  in  the  world  of  science,  of  letters, 
and  of  affairs,  might  be  supposed  to  have  more  or  less 
definite  convictions  as  to  the  expediency  of  prosecuting 
an  inquiry  along  what  many  are  still  inclined  to  regard 
as  forbidden  paths.  ' 

Of  the  many  who  have  written  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  the  inquiry,  the- 
Bishop  of  Durham  is  the  roost  eminent  of  those  who 
affirm  the  unlawfulness  of  the  investigation.  Among  the 
other  ministers  of  religion  who  express  •  more  or  less 
decided  opinions  on  one  side  or  the  other  are  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Principal 
Reynolds,  etc.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  new 
venture  meets  with  a  cordial  "send-off"  from  the  leading 
members  of  the  S.  P.  R.  Mr.  Balfour,  the  President, 
Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  Mr,  Myers,  and  other  leading 
investigators  express  more  or  less  fully  their  opinions  as 
to  the  new  venture  and  the  lines  on  which  it  should  be 
conducted. 

WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE. 

Professor  Ray  Lankester,  on  the  other  hand,  takes,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  familiar  attitude  of  the  scientist 
who  is  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  fraud  and 
imposture;  his  letter,  which  is  printed  in  full,  is  interest- 
rag  as  the  frank  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  materi- 
alist sohool.  Dr.  Alfred  Wallace,  on  the  other  hand, 
Professor  Janet,  and  others,  express  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  inquiry.  Of  men  of  affairs,  a  couple  of  ambassa- 
dors deprecate  the  investigation  of  a  region  which  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  diplomacy ;  but  Mr.  Curzon,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  rising  diplomat  at 
large,  expresses  himself  very  clearly  on  the  opposite  side. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  and  Miss  Willard  both  favour 
the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Borderland  by 
applying  to  them  the  ordinary  scientific  method  of  ex- 
perimental research.    This  chapter,  although  very  in- 


complete, reflects  with  accuracy  the  prevailing  chaos  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Take  it  as  a  whole, 
those  who  say  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
subject,  advise  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who,  in  their  personal  experiences  or 
by  study  and  research,  have  familiarised  themselves  with 
the  question,  advocate  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 

JEANNE  D' ARC'S  CLAIRVOYANTS. 

Instead  of  beginning  the  stories  of  eminent  psychics 
with  an  account  of  Swedenborg,  I  publish  the  story  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  who  is  certainly  the  most  eminent  clair- 
voyant and  clair-audiant  of  the  last  thousand  years. 
The  story  of  her  Voices  and  of  her  adventures  down  to 
the  triumphant  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  is  told 
with  chapter  and  verse  in  the  only  form  in  which  the 
ordinary  Englishman  will  receive  a  narrative  of  the 
supernatural  without  mocking.  The  department  of  Book 
Reviews  occupies  considerable  space,  the  book  that  is 
dealt  with  at  greatest  length  being  Mr.  Hudson's  "  The 
Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,"  in  which  the  author 
claims  to  have  discovered  tho  principle  by  which  you 
can  eliminate  the  ghostly  factor  from  all  the  phenomena 
of  Borderland.  His  theory  of  the  duality  of  the  human 
mind  is  ingenious  and  undoubtedly  supplies  a  key  to 
many  phenomena  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
insoluble. 

THE  STORY  OF  "JULIA." 

What  will  probably  attract  the  most  attention  in  the 
"first  number  is  the  account  which  I  give  for  the  first 
time  of  how  I  began  to  write  automatically.  I  have 
received  so  many  inquiries  from  far  and  near  on  this 
subject  as  to  convince  me  of  a  very  widespread  interest 
on  the  subject.  The  story  of  Julia,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  to  be  regarded,  is  interesting, 
and  presents  features  which  are  certainly  inexplicable 
by  Mr.  Hudson's  "Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,"  or 
any  other  hypothesis  that  has  yet  been  put  forward, 
excepting  of  course  that  of  communication  from  an 
intelligence  not  myself,  which  is  capable  of  controlling 
my  hand.  The  Review  and  Index  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  preceding  six  months  is  little  more  than 
an  apology  for  what  it  should  have  been,  but  excuses 
may  be  made  for  a  first  number. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

Among  the  other  articles  in  Borderland  are  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  Molly's  paper  upon  Astrology,  while 
other  writers  deal  with  the  question  of  psychical 
nomenclature,  and  the  best  method  of  classifying  the 
phenomena  which  are  under  consideration.  Consider- 
able interest  is  likely  to  be  excited  by  the  chapter 
on  psychic  healing,  and  an  attempt  to  explain  the  theory 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  account  for  the  miracles  of 
Lourdes,  and  the  cures  wrought  by  the  Christian 
scientists  in  the  United  States.  Special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  experiences  of  persons  under  anaesthetics, 
it  being  held  that  the  phenomena  of  anaesthesia 
correspond  very  closely  to  those  which '  accompany 
death,  so  far  as  the  liberation  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  patient  from  the  body  with  which  it  is  usually 
bound  up.  Borderland  is  published  at  Is.  6d.  Whether 
or  not  this  new  venture  will  enable  us  to  push  the 
frontier  of  Borderland  a  little  further  into  the  unexplored 
ocean  of  Truth,  remains  to  be  seen. ; 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Smalley's  interesting 
paper  on  "  A  Visit  to  Prince  Bismarck." 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  OUR  RACE. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  reviews  Dr.  Pearson's  "  National 
Life  and  Character."  As  might  bo  expected,  he  differs 
from  Dr.  Pearson : — 

Where  w,e  differ  is  this.  Dr.  Pearson  "assumes  that  citsilita- 
tion  will  remain  at  it  i« — and  accept  the  inevitable.  I  believe 
that  Humanity  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  will  make 
successful  efforts  to  triumph  over  the  dangers  which  beset  it. 

Mr.  Harrison  accepts  without  demur  Dr.  Peirson's 
estimate  as  to  the  fate  of  white  men  outeido  the  tem- 
perate zone.   He  says : —  / 

I  have  long  been  satisfied,  from  the  convergence  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  that  the  white  man  never  can  form  the 
permanent  and  efficient  population  of  any  but  the  temperate 
lands ;  that  in  many  of  the  vast  areas  which  he  has  overrun 
in  his  greediness  he  will  have  most  miserably  to  die  down. 
But  this  prospect,  though  sad,  does  not  overwhelm  me  as  much 
as  it  may  dishearten  the  wilder  partisans  of  Greater  Britain. 
The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  and  the  wages  of  national 
buccaneering  is  disaster  in  the  end.  Why  should  we  wish  to 
see  the  white  man  settled  in  any  but  in  the  temperate  zones, 
where  he  best  thrives  f  , 

Mr.  Harrison  says  many  things  that  are  worth  repeat- 
ing, and  a  few  that  are  worth  forgetting.  Among  the 
latter,  his  Liberal  friends  will  give  a  high  place  to  his 
assertion  that  Home  Rule  is  the  death  of  the  Empire.  If 
the  British  elector  could  be  got  to  believe  that,  Home 
Rule  would  be  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 

THE  SQUALID  VILLAGE  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  having  been  scolded  for  speaking  of 
London  as  "  a  squalid  village,"  retorts  by  printing 
several  pages  of  elaborate  sarcasm  in  the  form  of  an 
apology  to  London  for  suggesting  that  it  was  less  beau- 
tiful than  Venico,  less  artistic  than  Florence,  and  less 
majestic  than  Borne.  He  attributes  what  he  calls  the 
exceptional  and  extraordinary  development  of  artistic 
taste  in  London  to  two  causes  — 

First,  the  Great  Fire;  second,  the  abundance  of  suitable 
building  material  in  the  aptly-chosen  form  of  brick  and  stucco ; 
third,  the  enlightened  and  expansive  spirit  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  which  has  watched  with  fostering  care 
the  development  of  the  suburbs,  and  so  insured  the  general 
acceptance  of  a  comprehensive  system,  whereby  the  map  of  the 
town  as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  disfigured  by  broad  open 
spaces  or  large  and  unpicturesque  thoroughfares,  has  been 
closely  modelled  upon  the  picturesque  pattern  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth,  so  as  to  present  at  last  an  agreeable  variety  of 
underlying  ground-plan,  counterbalanced  and  heightened  by 
a  charming  uniformity  of  detail  and  a  universal  fidelity  to  the 
ABcalonian  stucco  style  of  architecture. 

THE  REGENT  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

Professor  Thorpe,  who  was  one  of  the  party  of  astrono- 
mers who  went  to  Africa  to  photograph  the  sun  from 
the  West  Coast,  gives  a  rather  pleasantly  written 
narrative  of  his  adventures.  In  the  fonr  minutes  during 
which  the  eclipse  lasted,  Sergeant  Kearney  secured  ten 
out  of  twelve  corona  pictures  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  make.  Mr.  Fowler  obtained  thirty  photographs,  while 
Mr.  Gray  and  Prof.  Thorpe  made  twenty  photometric 
measurements  of  the  light  from  different  parts  of  the 
corona.  The  best  results,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  obtained  by  Professor  Schaeberle,  at  the  Lick 


Observatory,  who  obtained  fifty  photographs,  one  of  which 
shows  the  image  of  the  sun  four  inches  in  diameter, 
the  corona  covering  a  plate  eighteen  by  twenty-two  inches, 

THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  IBSEN. 

Mr.  William  Archer  has  a  pleasant  revenge  in  his 
paper,  which  reminds  us  of  the  door  of  a  gamekeeper's 
cottage,  which  is  covered  thick  with  the  vermin  nailed 
up  as  a  warning  to  evil-doers.  For  Mr.  Archer  fills  several 
pages  with  extracts  from  what  I  suppose  may  be  called 
by  courtesy  "Dramatic  Criticism,"  but  which  is  little 
more  than  the  atrabiliary  outpouring  of  prejudice  and 
ill-temper  on  the  part  of  certain  persons  who  are  paid  to 
notice  things  theatrical  on  the  London  press.  The  net 
result  of  all  their  vituperation,  according  to  Mr.  Archer, 
is  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years  100,000  copies 
of  prose  dramas  by  Ibsen  have  been  bought  by  the  English- 
speaking  public.  In  the  English  publishing  world  such  a 
sale  is  absolutely  unprecedented  The  receipts  of  theatres 
at  which  Ibsen  plays  have  been  produced  amount  to  over 
£5,000,  the  net  profit  of  the  ten  matinees  of  "Hedda 
Gabler"  amounting  to  £28  per  performance.  From  which 
it  would  seem  that,  if  you  want  a  thoughtful  public  to 
take  any  interest  in  any  play,  you  cannot  adopt  a  better 
expedient  than  by  getting  Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  the 
others  to  abuse  it  up  hill  and  down  dale. 

WOMEN  TRADE  UNIONISTS. 

Miss  E.  March  Phillipps  writes  on  this  subject  from 
knowledge  acquired  by  personal  experiences,  for  she 
went  down  to  Lancashire,  and  lived  for  weeks  with  the 
operatives  when  the  cotton  strike  was  at  its  highest.  The 
strongest  impression  she  bore  away  was  of  the  force  and 
colour  given  to  the  lives  of  both  men  and  women  by  their 
trade  unions.  Miss  Phillipps  gives  many  illustrations 
of  the  extent  to  which  competition  of  unorganised  women's 
labour  is  dragging  down  the  rate  of  wages  to  starving 
point,  and  she  deplores  the  apathy  which  leads  so  many 
female  workers  to  remain  outside  the  fold  of  trade 
unions.  This  apathy  she  attributes  first,  to  the  fear  of 
employers ;  second,  to  the  home  employment ;  and  third, 
to  the  character  of  the  employed.  Miss  Phillipps  says 
that  more  often  than  not  women  workers  are  timid, 
indifferent,  frivolous,  and  excitable;  and,  for  a  new 
Sunday  hat,  or  a  walk  with  Tom  or  Dick,  would  sacrifice 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  women  in  the  world  without 
a  pang.  Miss  Phillipps  hopes  most  from  the  influence  of 
male  trade  unionists  on  women.  As  for  dressmakers,  it 
is  hopeless  doing  any  good  for  them  excepting  .by  an 
efficient  staff  of  female  inspectors. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  OF  AMERICAN  PROGRESS. 

Tho  article  by  Dr.  Brock  contributed  to  the  Eeview 
under  this  heading,  is  not  an  article,  but  an  abstract  of 
tho  statistical  abstracts  of  a  hundred  years.  Mr.  Carnegie 
would  revel  in  the  figures,  but  the  ordinary  reader  will 
find  them  about  as  readable  as  an  arithmetic  or  a 
dictionary.   Dr.  Brock  thinks  that  the  statistics  which  he 

Earades  indicate  a  great  advance  on  right  lines  to  a 
igher,  better,  and  purer  civilization  than  has  ever  before 
existed  in  the  world's  history. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  describe  Augustine  Brohan,  the 
famous  actress  of  the  Comedie-Francaise,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Roylance-Kent's  paper,  from  the  extreme  anti-Russian 
point  of  view,  the  late  Russian  intrigues  in  south-eastern 
Europe. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

I  notice  elsewhere  the  two  articles  upon  Home  Rule. 

THE  NEW  SOOTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 

The  Hon.  John  Fortescue  discusses  under  this  head 
the  financial  crisis  in  Australia.  Mr.  Fortescue  has  long 
"been  a  pessimist  of  tho  pessimists  in  this  matter,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  twin  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
Invetton'  Review.  The  following  passages  give  Mr. 
Fortescue's  conclusions : — 

The  pauper  Government,  having  neither  bullion  nor  gold, 
of  course  promises  to  redeem  everything  and  "  guarantees " 
everything.    Never  was  there  a  more  hopeless  welter — result 
of  ignorance,  incompetence,  and  worse    It  is  the  story  of 
Argentina   slightly   altered  —  moratorium,    Cedulas  (alias 
Treasury  notes),-  and  oil.    Such  is  the  pass  at  which  the 
Australians  have  arrived.    I  have  dealt  mainly  with  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales:  but  Queensland  (which  has  a  paper 
■currency  scheme  also)  is  no  better,  and  South  Australia  alone 
seems  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  sound  condition.   Who  is 
responsible  for  this  collapse?   First  and  foremost  the  various 
Colonial  Governments.  .  .  .  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
must,  in  my  belief,  fall  back  on  the  British  lender  once  more, 
or  make  default.    Will  the  British  lender  support  them  ?  If 
he  does,  he  will  do  well  to  stipulate  that  he  shall  have  a  voice 
in  administering  the  estate  which  has  so  often  been  flaunted 
before  him  as  his  security.   Otherwise  he  will  simply  throw 
good  money  after  bad. 

IS  DISENDOWMBNT  BOBBING  OOD  ? 

Dr.  Jessopp  has  a  very  interesting  little  article  in  which 
he  expresses  his  distress  on  hearing  his  brother  clerics 
declare  that  to  disendow  the  Welsh  Church  is  robbing 
God.  He  points  out  that  from  time  to  time,  long  before 
the  Reformation,  whenever  the  nation  thought  that  any 
kniid  of  good  work;  could  better  be  done  by  others  than 
the  clergy,  they  never  hesitated  to  alienate  Church  lands, 
bene6ces,  and  tithes  on  their  behalf.  This  was  done  for 
the  Monasteries,  the  Templars,  and  for  the  Colleges  at  the 
Universities.  Dr.  Jessopp's  principle  is  that  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  whose  idea  of  a  National  Church  is  that 
-which  comprehends  the  learned  of  all  denominations; 
in  short,  all  the  so-called  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Dr.  Jessopp  points  out — 

The  leaders  in  thought  and  culture,  in  mathematical  and 
physical  science,  in  history,  economics,  linguistics,  even  in 
-classical  learning — the  leaders  in  literature  in  its  widest 
acceptation — are  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  ordained 
-clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  outside  their  ranks. 
One  fact  alone  may  serve  as  a  most  startling  confirmation  of 
those,  assertions.  In  1843  there  were  ninety  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  who  were  in  Holy  Orders;  in  1893  the  names  of 
no  more  than  sixteen. 

It  would  be  worse  than  madness,  Dr.  Jessopp  thinks, 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  significance  of  that  fact. 

THE  PAN-BRITANNIC  GATHERING. 

Mr.  Astley  Cooper  writes  cheerily  concerning  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  his  proposed 
"  Pan-Britannic  Gathering "  with  its  scholarships, . 
athletic  competitions,  etc.  A  strong  representative 
committee  has  been  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  in  support  of  the  Athletic  Organisation;  this 
scheme  has  found  friends  among  many  public  men. 
Interest  has  already  been  quickened  in  manly  games  by 
the  mere  proposal,  which,  if  it  was  carried  out  on  the 
scale  and  with  the  magnificence  which  he  has  in  his 
mind's  aye,  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  would  be  an  agent 
and  incentive  to  friendliness  and  manliness  for  many 
generations  to  come.  In  the  course  of  his  article 
Mr  Cooper  discusses  the  possibility  of  finding  a  name 
that  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  cumbrous  English- 


speaking  man.  He  favours  all  Anglians,  but  the  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  would  alike  object  to  either  Anglian 
or  Angle;  so  far  the  English-speaking  race  holds  the 
field. 

HOW  TO  CATALOGUE  BOOKS. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  Kay  discusses  the  cataloguing  of  books 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  his  subject  The  Americans  and  Germans 
are  ahead  of  us  in  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Hay,  although 
well  enough  informed  about  what  is  being  done  in  index- 
ing in  America,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  "  Annual  Index  to  the  Periodicals  of  the  World," 
which  is  published  at  this  office.  He  mentions  that 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  arranging  all  British 
and  American  Literature  in  "  Ellibone's  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Literature"  under  40  heads  and 
273  sub-heads.  This  book  contains  83,000  authors,  and 
more  than  220,000  subjects.   Mr.  Kay  points  out : — 

An  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  more  persistent 
study  of  bibliography  is  the  greater  attention  that  would  be 
given  to  our  periodical  literature,  and  the  utilisation  of  much 
of  it.  Times  have  changed,  and  some  of  the  best  literature  is 
now  contributed  to  periodical  publications. 

As  a  practical  suggestion,  he  says : — 

The  possibility  of  utilising  the  practical  position  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  in  the  formation  of  a  powerful  body, 
under  Government  supervision,  to  take  in  hand  the  publication 
of  a  General  Catalogue  of  English  Literature,  is  worthy  the 
highest  consideration. 

COOKERY  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Mary  Harrison  renews  her  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  Cookery  Schools.  She  maintains  that  no  one  ought  to 
consider  that  they  can  even  do  plain  cookery  until  they 
have  had  three  years'  definite  and  systematic  instruction. 
Teachers  should  be  thoroughly  trained  French  and 
English  cooks,  and  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  the 
trained  cook  would  be  saved  in  the  avoidance  of  waste  in 
the  kitchen  caused  by  bad  cooking  and  spoiled  food. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Esme  Stuart  describes  a  strange  affinity  and  resem- 
blance between  Charles  Baudelaire  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  briefly  applies  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Captain  Mahan's  book  upon  "Sea  Power  in 
History"  to  Great  Britain  as  a  Sea  Power.  Mrs.  King 
describes  some  of  the  eccentricities  of  "  Mediaeval  Medi- 
cines." Mrs.  Ward  translates  Professor  Harnack's 
examination  into  the  origin  of  the  Apostles'  creed. 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  writes  a  survey  of  the  position 
in  the  United  States. 


  PRIZE  CALENDAR  FOR  MAY. 

The  two  best  Calendars  this  month  run  each  other 
very  close.   The  Prize  is  won  by— 

1.  W.  Richards,  Ardbeg  Villa,  Oban,  Scotland. 

The  next  best  eleven  follow  in  order  of  merit : — 

2.  Miss  M.  A.  Holloway,  Lochbuie  House,  Isle  of  Mull, 

Scotland. 

3.  Miss  Rachel  F.  Thompson,  Castle  Hill  House,  Settle, 

Yorkshire 

4.  W.  Culling  oaze,  Fengate,  Peterborough. 

5.  Miss  Jessie  Hay,  33,  Abbey  Street,  Elgin,  Scotland. 

6.  "  Kate  Halero,"  28,  Nassington  Boad,  Hampstead  Heath, 

N. 

7.  Miss  E.  Le  Huquet,  Greencliff,  St.  Martin,  Jersey. 

8.  A.  Brooking,  Regent's  Park,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 

9.  Miss  Cecile  Lambert,  27,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W. 

10.  "  Veritas,"  3,  Avoca  Terrace,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

11.  Miss  Sarah  Lukes,  Clifton  House,  Par,  Cornwall. 

12.  Miss  N.  Edwards,  Park  Farm  House,  Eltham,  Kent 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW; 

The  New  Review  is  a  very  interesting  number.  I 
-notice  elsewhere  the  two  studies  in  character  of  the 
Princess  May,  and  M.  Zola's  "  Life  and  Labour." 

A  PLEA  FOB  CABLYLE's  HOU8E. 

Mr.  Strachey's  "  Reminiscences  of  Carlyle,  with  some 
Unpublished  Letters"  do  not  add  very  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  veteran.  It  concludes,  however,  with 
a  practical  suggestion  whieh  many  people  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  carried  out : — 

In  countries  whose  wealth  is  not  that  of  Peru,  the  liberality 
of  individuals,  or  of  municipalities,  or  of  the  State,  has  per- 
mitted the  purchase  and  maintenance,  for  tho  public  credit 
and  advantage,  of  the  houses  and  relics  of  some  of  the  heroes 
of  the  nation.  Cologne,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Marbach,  Salzburg, 
have  thus  paid  respect  to  the  ma  net  of  Beethoven,  Komer, 
Goethe;  Schiller,  Mozart.  Is  it  hoping  beyond  hope  to  wish 
that,  -  by  a'  similar  application  of  *•  the  cash  nexus,"  rich 
England  and  America  might  do  like  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Oarlyle,  so  that  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  wrote, 
smoking  his  long  clay,  and  patting  at  intervals  Nero  or  Tib, 
may  no  lodger  be  described  in  the  daily  press  as  the  haunt  of 
astral  spirits  and  of  starving  eats  and  dogs  ? 

THE  POISON  OF  THE  FUTTTKE. 

Br.  Sprigge  discusses  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
poisoners  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  poison  by  the 
communication  of  germs  of  disease.  His  conclusion  is 
reassuring : — 

We  need  not  fear  any  general  employment  of  bacteriology 
by  the  criminal.  First,  only  a  very  small  number  of  people 
would 'be  able  to  commit  murder  by  germ-inoculation.  This 
means  in  itself  that  the  crimes  must  remain  few,  unless  some 
enterprising  pathologist  of  modern  days  should  emulate 
Boggier!  and  prepare  to  sell  deadly  cultivations  wholesale. 
Second,  only  a  very  small  number  of  germs  could  be  so 
.utilised.  The  poisoner  of  the  future  will  not  be  a  very  dreadful 
person,  at  any  rate  will  not  be  a  more  dreadful  person  than  the 
poisoner  of  the  present ;  unless  we  credit  in  the  future  all  the 
scientific  acumen  to  the  villain,  and  none  to  those  engaged 
upon  the  side  of  justice. 

OUB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AS  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN. 

An  anonymous  writer,  in  an  article  on  "Our  Public 
Schools :  their  Methods  and  Morals,"  makes  the  following 
sensible  observations  concerning  a  great  and  crying 
evil:—  * 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Boys  at  a  public 
school  arrive  at  an  age  when  new  and  unthought  of  physical 
powers  overcome  the  moral  judgment  of  which  their  age  is 
capable-.  Transgressions  on  which  a  few  years  later  they  will 
look  with  horror  seem  to  them  at  least  venial.  There  is  little 
or  no  sense  of  moral  wrong — there  is  no  restraining  influence 
but  a  fear  of  the  consequences.  Occasionally  somo  glaring 
iniquities  reach  the  ears  of  authority,  and  a  wholesale 
expulsion  takes  place,  which  fails  altogether  to  impress  those 
remaining  with  any  sense  of  the  moral  enormity  of  the  ofFence, 
while  it  blasts  young  lives-  with  a  sometimes  ineffaceable 
stigma.  One. party  is  almost  always  innocent,  and  yet  he  has 
to  undergo  the  penalty  meted  out  to  the  tempter.  To  such  a 
pitch  has  this  evil  reached  that  some  of  our  public  schools 
almost  provoke  the  punishment  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Surely  the  matter  is  not  beyond  wise  treatment.  A  year  or 
two  later  those  who  have  sinned  the  most,  in  the  clearer  light 
of  a  wider  experience,  look  back  on  their  deeds  with  horror 
and  shame.  Cannot  our  masters  put  these  things  before  those 
whose  lives  are  committed  to  them  as  a  sacred  charge  in  a 
manly  .and  sensible  way — point  out  to  them  that  tho  young 
men  of  Sodom  are  in  a  more  perilous  plight  than  those  who 
yield  to  the  blandishments  of  Delilah?  But  they  will  not, 
until  the  occasion  arises :  until  the  mischief  is  done  their  lipj 
are  sealed.  The  subject  is  too  horrible  and  must  be  avoided. 
I  am  oonvinoed  that  it  only  requires  the  opinion  of  the  world 


to  be  properly  impressed  on  boys  who  are  just  coming  to  the 
most  critical  time  of  their  lives  to  ensure  the  horror-struck 
avoidance  of  nameless  vice. 

CANAPIAN  WOMEN. 

Lady  Jephson,  writing  upon  "  Canadian  Society,  Fast 
and  Present,"  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  moral  character 
of  Canadian  society.   She  says : — 

Certainly  no  more  modest  and  pure-minded  women  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  than  in  Canada,'  and  this  in  spite  of  more 
latitude  given  as  regards  the  intercourse  of  men  and  women. 
With  none  of  the  prudery  which  exists  in  France  and  Italy, 
there  is  an  absolute  propriety,  and  divorces  and  undignified 
conduct  in  married  life  are  almost  unknown.  Before  marriage 
the  Canadian  girl  is  allowed  her  fling,  and  she  dances,  skates, 
flirts,  and  enjoys  life  to  the  full. 

Between  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenters  there  is 
much  amity  and  marked  friendliness  all  over  Canada.  Sab- 
bath observance  among  English-Canadians  is  carried  to  such 
exoess  that  a  game  of  tennis  or  "  halma  "  on  Sunday  is  enough, 
if  discovered,  to  socially  ostracise  its  perpetrators.  A  servilo 
respect  and  ridiculous  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
is  everywhere  most  marked.  With  much  priggishuess,  how- 
ever, there  is  undoubtedly  a  high  code  of  morals  outside  of 
political  doings.  Perhaps  no  country  can  show  a  more  Puritan 
spirit  in  family  life. 

CRIMINALS  AND  THEIR  DETECTION. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Spearman  describes  at  length  the  method 
adopted  in  France  of  making  anthropological  examination 
of  criminals.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Spearman  took  Sir 
Charles  Russell  and  Sir  Richard  Webster  to  see  the 
Bertillon  system  in  practice  at  the  depot  where  all  the 
prisoners  of  Paris  are  pooled  daily. 


The  National  Review. 

The  National  Review,  if  it  were  not  for  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford's  "  A  Grey  Romance,"  would  hardly  be  up  to  the 
mark.  Mr.  Hodgson's  modern  conversation  is  very  like 
Mr.  Hodgson,  and  when  that  is  said,  all  is  said  "  One 
who  knows"  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Cost  Office,  and 
attacks  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  in  an  article  which 
Mr.  Heaton  will  have,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  answering.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  your  adversary  to 
condescend  to  reply  in  print.  Mr.  Bompas  gives  us  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  popular  Q.C.'s  case  for  believing 
in  Christianity.  The  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Tollemache  gives 
us  some  reminiscences  of  Sir  R.  Owen.  Mr.  Mallock,  in 
his  paper  on  the  "  Future  Income  of  Labour,''  gives  us 
another  instalment  of  his  book ;  the  gist  of  his  observa- 
tions is  that  the  proper  way  to  benefit  the  labourer  is 
not  to  seek  to  reorganise  and  revolutionise  society,  but 
to  start  from  the  basis  of  national  stability. 


Glaciebs  and  Valleys.— In  the  June  number  of  the 
Qeogra.nl- ical  Magazine  Professor  Bonney's  paper,  main- 
taining that  glaciers  do  not  excavate,  is  published,  with 
a  report  of  the  discussion  it  provoked.  Professor  Bonney 
maintains  that  "the  excayatory  power  of  glaciers  has 
been  much  exaggerated ;  ,the  European  glaciers  generally 
have  not  been  very  potent  agents  of  erosion  or  even  of 
abrasion,  probably  because  the  glacial  epoch  was  com- 
paratively of  short  duration." 

The  Humanitarian  publishes  its  July  number  of  tho 
new  cover,  and  gives  the  first  place  to  Mis.  Woodhull 
Martin's  paper  on  the  "  Alchemy  of  Maternity."  There 
is  a  useful  paper  on  "  Anthropometrical  Descriptions," 
by  Monsieur  A.  Bertillon,  describing  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  a  man  can  be  measured  from  the  top  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  feet  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  evade  identification." 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  most  important  article  in  tho  North  American 
Review,  Mr.  Carnegie's  "  A  Look  Ahead,"  is  noticed  else- 
where, as  also  is  Professor  Biles's  paper  on  "  Thirty  Knots 
an  Hour  to  Europa" 

"the  lesson  of  the  naval  review." 
Mr.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  as  secretary  -for  the  navy,  writes 
upon  •  the  lesson  of  the  Naval  Review.  The  article  is 
somewhat  slight,  but  it  points  in  the  right  direction ;  he 
is  all  for  peace  and  national  arbitration,  but  he  believes  ~ 
in  utilising  force  in  the  service  of  international  peace,  as 
it  has  already  been  utilised  in  the-  suppression  of  civil 
broils. 

The  real  Qnaker  who  will  submit  to  insult  rather  than 
resent  it  by  violence  is  not  a  successful  peacemaker  among 
men.    Neither  can  a  nation  which  adopts  a  Quaker  policy, 
however  great  it  may  bo  in  natural  resources,  expect  in  this 
age  of  the  world  that  its  international  disputes  shall  be  arbi- 
trated by  international  tribunals,  or  hope  to  keep  tho  lead  in 
the  great  work  of  bringing  about  the  "  brotherhood  of  nations." 
If  Americ*  would  keep  her  own  peace  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  maintain  her  place  in  the  vanguard  of  civilisa- 
tion, she  must  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  war.   This  is  the 
lesson  of  history  emphasised  by  the  Rendezvous  and  the 
Be  view. 

MR.  MALLOOK'8  THEORY  OF  WEALTH. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  Who  are  our  Chief  Wealth  Pro- 
ducers ?  "  Mr.  Mallock  repeats  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
has  arrived  in  English  reviews  as  to  the  origin  of  wealth. 
The  ordinary  doctrine  is  that  wealth  is  produced  by  the 
many  and  enjoyed  by  the  few :  Mr.  Hallock's  theory  is 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  few  and  enjoyed  by  the  many. 
He  sums  up  his  thesis  as  follows : — 

It  can.  in  the  long  run  be  to  the  interest  of  nobody  to  disguise 
the  truth ;  and  an  accurate  study  of  economics  will  teach  us 
this,  that  the  few,  however  inferior  morally,  produce  the  larger 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  modern  world ;  that  wealth  Is  not,  as 
is  commonly  said,  the  result  of  social  labour,  but  the  result  of 
social  labour  multiplied  by  ability ;  and  that  whatever  claims 
the  public  may  have  on  the  wealth  of  the  minority,  that  claim 
cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  public  has  pro- 
duced this  wealth ;  for  the  minority  as  a  body  have  not  only 
produced  the  whole  of  it,  but  a  vast  amount  besides,  which  the 
"puHic  has  already  appropriated. 

WOMEN  AS  EXECUTORS. 

The  Hon:  R.  S.  Ramson,  Surrogate  of  New  York  county, 
contributes  a  paper  entitled  "  How  to  Check  Testa- 
mentary Litigation,"  which  need  not  concern  us  in 
England,  but  one  observation  which  he  makes  is  of 
general  interest — it  is  that  in  which  he  maintains  that 
women  are  incompetent  to  administer  wealth.  He 
says:— 

Many  women  are  named  as  executrices  of  wills,  and  it  is  my 
experience  that  they  .know  little  or  nothing  of  business,  rely 
largely  upon  their  emotions  and  intuitions,  and  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  ever  ready,  and  always  convenient,  confidence  man 
and  sharper.  My  own  judgment  is  that  women  should  never  be 
compelled  or  permitted  to  undergo  the  labour  and  responsibili- 
ties of  these  positions.  I  am  of  opinion  that  good  safe  trust 
companies  are  the  best  executors,  etc.,  and  by  far  the  best 
guardians  of  tho  estates  of  infants. 

"  VANISHING  DICKENSLAND." 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  an  interesting  and  well- 
informed  paper  conceming  the  disappearance  of  the 
London  that  is  immortalised  in  his  father's  writinga  ne 
says-there  is  really  little  or  nothing  left  of  Dickensland 
in  the  London  of  to-day,  ,but  guides  constantly  take 
Americans  round  to  various  places  and  point  them  out 
as  if  they  were  the  same  places  which  Charles  Dickens 


described.  One  of  these  frauds  is  the  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop  "  in  Portsmouth  Street.   Mr.  Dickens  says  :— 

Just  round  the  corner,  as  it  were,  where  Portsmouth  Street 
joins  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  is  the  choicest  and  most  generally 
believed  in  of  all  the  bogus  Dickens'  sights.  This  is  a  mean 
little  building,  now  used  as  a  waste-paper  store,  which  de- 
scribes itself  as  the  veritable  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  immortalised 
by  Charles  Dickens,"  and  which  has  about  as  much  to  do  with 
the  genuine  building — if  Nell's  home  had  any  actual  brick  and 
mortar  original — as  the  Capitol  in  Washington  itself.  . 

As  it  is  with  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  so  it  is  with 
almost  everything  else  that  seems  to  be  associated,  even 
in  name,  with  the  localities  mentioned  in  "  Pickwick  ": — 

It  is  not  only  individual  houses  belonging  to  Dickensland 
which  have  been  lost  to  us  in  process  of  time.  Whole  neigh- 
bourhoods have  changed*  their  nature  ;  new  and:  handsome 
quarters  of  the  town  have  arisen,  not  only  sine*  the -days  of 
Mr.  -Pickwick,  but  since  tho  death,  only  twenty-two  years,  ago, 
of  his  creator  himself.  -  • 

WANTED — A  REFORMED  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

Dr.  Bainsford,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Reform  of  the 
Drink  Traffic,"  maintains  that  the  Prohibitionists  are  on 
the  wrong  tack,  and  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to-  start 
reformed  public-houses  on  sound  principles.    He  says ) — 

For  many  a  day  to  come  we  must  depend  chiefly  on  personal 
effort.  Earnest  men  who  will  not  readily  be  discouraged  and 
who  command  universal  respect,  men  of  moderation -and  of 
means,  are  wanted.  They  can  establish  decent  restaurant- 
salons,  where  music  is  provided ;  decent  places  whero  people 
will  be  ashamed  to  get  drunk ;  where  all  things  make  for 
moderation,  not  excess ;  where  the  law's  could  be  obeyed  abso- 
lutely, no  blackmail  paid  to  any  one,  and  all  business  done  on 
a  cash  basis.  , 

These,  when  wisely  placed,  would  pay  a  reasonable  interest 
on  money  invested  in  them — and  they  would  be  a  perpetual 
object-lesson  of  great  value.  They  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  capitalist  as  a  safe  investment ;  and  soon,  when  his 
prejudices  were  overcome,  the  sober  and  temperate  portion  of 
the  working  population  would  discover  in  them  the  very  thing 
it  needs  so  sorely — an  innocent  place  of  rest  and  recuperation, 
where  families  as  well  as  individuals  may  escape  from  the 
narrowness  of  home. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  police  protection  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  the  financial  outlook. 


In  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, ,  besides  Mr,  Oswald 
John  Simon's  article  on  Judaism,  noticed  elsewhere,,there 
are  two  very  interesting  and  important  essays,  one  by 
Mr.  Montefiore  upon  "  Hebrew  and  Greek  Ideals  of  Provi- 
dence and  Divine  Retribution  " ;  the  other  by  the  Rev. 
Michael  Adler  upon  "  The  Emperor  Julian  and  the  Jews." 
In  the  course  of  the  latter  article  Mr.  Adler  discusses  at 
length  the  nature  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  miraculous 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  Henry 
Lucas  gives  us  a  metrical  translation  of  some  of  Jehudan 
Halevi's  poems.  ' 

In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  there  is  a  remarkable 
portrait  of  Canon  Liddon,  the  value  of  which  is,  however, 
minimised,  as  no  mention  is  made  as  to  the  year  in  which 
it  was  taken.  The  portrait  seems  to  have  been  taken 
when  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age.  A  story  is 
commenced  entitled  "A  Real  Repentance,"  by  Austin 
Clare,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Oberammergau.  Mrs.  Her- 
naman  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Early  Primary 
Education,"  and  Mrs.  Buckeley-Owen  writes  of  "The 
Non-Jurors."  Lady  Laura  Ridding  has  a  valuable  paper 
dealing  with  "  Women  and  Children :  their  Needs  and 
Helpers." 
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[Jolt. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  June  is  a  good  number.  I  notice 
elsewhere  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  article  on  the  de- 
cadence of  art,  Mr.  Fi  nek's  account  of  the  Paderewski 
mania  in  America,  and  Dr.  Billing's  paper  on  the 
diminishing  birth-rate  of  the  United  States.  The  rest  of 
the  papers  deal  almost  exclusively  with  political  and 
financial  topics. 

WHAT  AFFECTS  THE  SALE  OF  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Boyesen  discusses  the  value  of  American  literary 
criticism,  and  quotes  from  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  an  American  novelist  whose  books  had 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  writer  of  fiction  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  was  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the 
newspaper  critics.  Being  asked  how  this  was,  Mr.  Roe 
replied : — 

"  The  fact  is  I  can't  discover  that  the  newspapers  affect  the 
flale  of  a  book  one  way  or  another.  The  people  whom  I  reach 
read  very  few  newspapers;  and  I  think  they  are  more 
influenced  by  their  neighbours' opinions  than  by  anything  they 
read."  "  What  then,  in  yourjudgmcnt,  determines  the  success  of 
a  book  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Well,  I  should  say  its  nearness  to  the  life 
and  thought  of  average  men  and  women,"  Mr.  Roe  replied. 
"How  do  you  mean?"  "I  mean  that  what  the  critics  call 
art  removes  the  book  from  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  people. 
I  have  been  Warned  because  there  is  not  art  enough  in  my 
novels.  Well,  to  be  frank,  there  is  as  much  art  in  them  as 
there  is  in  me.  No  more  and  no  less.  I  never  try  to  write 
down  to  anyone's  intelligence;  but  I  write  as  well  as  I  am' 
able  to  write,  and  then  let  the  art  take  care  of  itself." 

AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

President  Thwing  has  an  interesting  paper  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  Americans  who  have  had  a  collegiate 
education  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  American  life. 
Taking  as  the  basis  Appleton's  "  Cyclop»dia  of  Biography," 
he  says : — 

Of  the  15,142  men  named  in  the  book,  5,326  are  college  men, 
or  slightly  more  than  one-third.  Of  them  also  941  are  what 
may  be  called  academy  bnt  not  college  men.  It  is  to  me 
exceedingly  significant  that  so  large  a  proportion  are 
college-bred. 

One  man  in  forty  who  has  been  through  an  American 
college  achieves  sufficient  distinction  to  be  mentioned  in 
"  Appleton ; "  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  college,  only  one 
man  in  10,000  succeeds  in  achieving  such  aposition.  Dr. 
Thwing,  speaking  of  the  American  university,  says : — 

It  therefore  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  the  American 
college  has  profoundly  influenced  American  life.  It  has  not 
been  the  mother  of  great  movements,  like  Oxford,  but  it  has 
been  the  mother  of  great  men,  like  Cambridge.  It  has  not 
made  great  soldiers  or  sailors,  great  artists  or  inventors ;  bnt  it 
has  contributed  vastly  toward  the  worth  of  the  more  consider- 
able elements  of  thought  and  character. 

THE  OBJECTION  TO  AMERICAN  ANNEXATIONS. 

The  Hon.  T.  M.  Cooley  sets  forth  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Grave  Obstacles  to  Hawaiian  Annexation,"  the  traditional 
American  objection  to  possessions  over  sea.  It  is  an 
objection  which,  before  many  years  are  over,  will  be  over- 
ruled, but  at  present  it  still  exerts  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  American  citizens.  Mr.  Cooley  states 
their  view  fairly  well  in  the  following  sentence : — 

The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  not  of  countries  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  made  and  shaped  for  the  establishment 
of  any  colonial  system.  It  was  expected  by  its  founders  that 
there  would  be  extension  of  the  United  States ;  that  territory 
would  be  held  by  them  which  would  require  government 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  but  only  while  in  that  con- 
dition of  immaturity  which  would  naturally  precede  a  state  of 
fitness  for  admission  with  complete  powerB  into  the  family  of 


states  then  composing  the  Union ;  and  that  family  of  states 
was  expected  always  to  be  one  American  country,  held  by  one 
]>eople,  with  institutions  harmonious  throughout,  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  all  alliances  with  nations  abroad  except 
such  as  should  be  in  the  nature  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  independent  countries. 

CHINA'S  VIEW  OF  CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  sets  forth  clearly  the  view  which 
the  Chinese  in  China  take  of  the  exclusion  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  United  States.  The  story  of 
Chinese  exclusion  is  not  a  chapter  of  which  Americans 
have  any  reason  to  feel  proud.   Mr.  Reid  says : — 

If  it  is  right  for  the  United  States  to  pass  laws  which  will 
abrogate  our  treaty-stipulations,  then  the  Emperor  of  China 
can  issue  decrees  or  edicts  which  will  also  abrogate  her 
treaty-stipulations  with  America  and  all  other  Western  powers. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  seek  for  harmony  between  the  laws 
of  our  country  and  her  contracts  with  another  country  ?  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  these  two 
forms  of  legal  obligation  ? 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  sums  up  the  result  of  his  recent  exami- 
nation of  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States. 
•  The  general  educational  spirit  of  the  country  is  pro- 
gressive, but  there  are  many  schools  which  are  a  disgrace 
to  an  enlightened  nation,  and  among  the  thirty-six  cities 
which  he  visited,  he  only  found  four  whose  schools  were 
conducted  upon  the  principle  of  unification.  The  other 
articles  deal  with  the  pension  scandal,  office-seeking,  and 
the  causes  of  the  financial  excitement.  Mr.  Gibson  is 
inclined  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  silver  question. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  thirty  mines  at  Aspen  in 
Colorado  making  a  profit;  to-day  only  three  pay 

dividends.   

The  Secret  of  Youth  in  Age. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  old  gentleman  living  at 
Florence,  of  the  name  of  Sebastiano  Fenzi,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Italian  Gymnastic  Society.  He  maintains 
he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  preserving  physical  vitality 
far  beyond  the  limits  held  to  be  possible  by  ordinary 
mortals.  He  has  embodied  his  secret  in  a  small  poem, 
which  is  published  at  6d.  As  Signor  Fenzi  challenges  the 
world  to  produce  any  old  gentleman  of  seventy-five  who 
will  compete  with  him  on  equal  terms — and  he  is  quite 
plaintive  in  his  appeal  to  me  to  make  this  great  discovery 
known  to  my  readers— I  am  willing  to  receive,  any  orders 
for  his  tiny  brochure — sevenpence  post-free — but  I  can 
say  nothing  about  the  value  of  his  system.  One  of  the 
leading  features  seems  to  be  that  of  going  to  bed  for  an 
hour  after  you  have  had  your  cold  tub  in  the  morning ! 

Vlcomte  de  Vogue. 

In  an  article  in  Blackwood's  there  is  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  account  of  this  writer,  whose  contributions 
are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  in  the  French  press  :— 

No  ono  is  better  suited  to  his  incontestably  historical  work 
than  M.  de  Vogiie',  for  he  is  of  every  time,  of  every  school,  and 
of  essentially  mixed  race,  Scottish  by  his  Scottish  mother,  of 
typically  Scottish  origin,  his  father  is  a  Provencal  gentleman 
of  indisputable  character.  He  himself  stands  near  to  thehead 
of  the  new  "psychic"  group;  prolonging  the  traditions 
of  Ohateaubrirnl  through  Lamartine ;  philosopher,  poet, 
and  political  seer;  historian  through  Lavisse;  matured 
by  the  tragic  events  of  the  war  of  1870,  in  which  he  played  a 
sadly  active  part,  teaching  him  the  painful  tolerance  of  adver- 
sity, wisely  applied,— there  is  no  sense,  literary,  political,  social, 
or  human,  in  which  M.  de  Vogiie  does  not  prove  Bis  right  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  deeds  and  motives  of  modern 
Frenchmen,  and  to  be  listened  to,  for  the  reason  that  be  is 
exceptionally  qualified  by  nature,  circumstance,  and  individual 
character,  to  speak  the  truth. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

Tub  June  number  of«  tho  Econotaic  Journal  is  rather 
above  the  average.  It  contains  several  articles  of  con- 
siderable interest.  One  by  Mr.  Schloss  deals  with  the 
subject  of  arbitration  in  trade  disputes.   He  says  :— 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  brought  in  a  Bill  intended 
to  promote  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  conciliation 
and  arbitration  may  lend  interest  to  a  brief  review  of  the 
legislative  measures  which  have  been  adopted  with  a  similar 
object  in  this  and  other  countries. 

And  therefore  he  gives  us  a  very  valuable  survey  of  what 
might  be  called  Industrial  Arbitration  Legislation  in 
various  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world. 

Mr.  C.  Edwards  describes  the  formation  of  Labour 
Federations,  and  points  out  that  in  this  movement  the 
workmen  followed  the  employers. 

Xearly  every  Labour  Federation  has  followed  the  formation 
of  an  Employers'  Federation  as  a  means  ef  defence,  and  not 
preceded  it  as  a  means  of  aggression.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  earlier  federations,  but  also  of  nearly  all  the  existing 
federations. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Bastable  writes  upon  the  taxation  of  ground 
rents,  and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  at  which  Lord 
Hobhouse  arrived  long  ago,  namely,  that  there  is  not 
much  fleece  to  be  got  off  that  particular  sheep.  He 
says: — 

Xo  matter  what  special  measures  may  be  thought  advisable, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  no  very  large  relief  can  be 
expected  from  them.  The  supposed  store  of  wealth  due  to  no 
one's  exertion  and  ready  for  public  use  is  to  a  great  extent  an 
illusion.  Most  of  it  is  being  gradually  distributed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  community ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to 
foresight  and .  energy  on  the  part  of  its  present  holders.  To 
urge  that  occupiers  will  not  permit  municipal  improvements 
unless  they  are  satisfied  that  other  people  are  to  bear  tho 
expense  is  not  a  plea  that  can  be  accepted.  Adjustments  that 
meet  popular  feeling  without  violating  the  rule  of  fair 
distribution  should  be  adopted,  but  there  is  no  valid  ground 
for  a  sweeping  alteration  of  the  real  incidence  of  local  taxation. 

The  article  on  the  Danish  Poor  Law  is  noticed  else- 
where. The  shorter  notices  are  very  carefully  done; 
amongst  them  you  will  find  Mr.  Edwards's  account  of 
the  Hull  Strike— "The  History  of  the  Seven  Weeks' 
War " — written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
believes  that  everything  turned  from  first  to  last  upon 
the  question  whether  or  not  non-U uionists  ought  to  have 
preference  of  employment  over  Unionists. 

THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  June  contains  one  good  article  by 
Mr.  Arthur  McDonald  on  "  Insanity  and  Genius,"  which 
maintains  that  they  both  are  the  result  of  excessive 
nervous  or  psychic  power,  and  are  both  abnormal 
developments  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  disease ;  and 
another  by  Mr.  Flower  pn  the  Civic  Church,  which  I 
notice  elsewhere. 

HOW  TO  CURE  CHOLERA. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Leach  has  a  remarkable  article  entitled 
"Arsenic  versus  Cholera."    He  maintains  that  90  per 
cent,  of  all  cholera  patients  can  be  cured  by  dosing 
them  with  arsenic.   The  originator  of  the  theory  is  very 
anxious  to  be  sent  at  once  to  a  hotbed  of  infection,  in 
order  to  satisfactorily  demonstrate  that  where  any  person 
is  under  the  physiological  effect  of  arsenic  he  cannot  take 
cholera.   Arsenical  poisoning  is  a  disease  which  occupies 
the  same  place  and  space  as  cholera.   If  you  occupy  the 
body  with  arsenic,  there  is  not  room  for  cholera ;  all  that 
is  necessary  is  a  small  appreciation  to  secure  the  trial  of 
the  method  on  an  adequate  scale. 


FREEDOM  IN  DRESS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Russell  pleads  that  the  American 
women  should  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
"  Wprld's  Fair  "  to  wear  tho  reformed  dress  when  going 
over  the  show.  To  walk  through  the  aisles  of  the 
Exhibition  would  require  seven  days,  walking  twenty 
miles  a  day.  The  reformed  dress  varies  from  the  almost 
invisibly  divided  skirt  to  the  gymnasium  suit.  Unfortu- 
nately the  question  is,  when  can  you  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  women  to  begin  wearing  the  new 
dress?  One  woman,  who  has  been  trying  to  wear 
a  dress  six  inches  from  the  ground,  has  almost 
broken  down  under  the  trying  ordeal.  Women  are 
now,  however,  planning  to  wear  a  reformed  dress  at 
summer  resorts  and  colleges,  when  the  chivalry  and 
patriotism  of  the  men  will  be  put  to  the  test.  Mr. 
Flower,  by  way  of  helping  on  the  good  work,  gives  "a 
series  of  illustrations  of  his  wife  and  friends  in  various 
reformed  dresses,  some  of  which  can  hardly  be  com- 
mended for  beauty,  although  the  worst  of  them  are  better 
than  the  hideous  samples  of  prevailing  fashions  in  Paris. 
He  says  that  Rational  Dress  Clubs  are  about  to  be  formed 
in  various  American  cities,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
true  American  women  to  assert  their  independence. 

Eight  brief  papers  are  published  as  a  symposium 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  maize  as  the  American 
national  flower.  -  The  other  articles  deal  with  "  Free 
Coinage  of  Silver,"  and  "Liberal  Churches  and 
Scepticism." 


ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

This  review  is  much  above  the  average  this  month.  The 
editor,  Dr.  Leitner,  discusses  the  question  of  Indian  and 
London  Civil  Services  at  much  length.  But  the  most 
important  articles  are  those  in  which  Lord  Chelmsford 
and  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  discuss  the  advance  of  India  against 
the  possible  Russian  attack,  extracts  from  which  appear 
elsewhere. 

CAN  ANGLO-INDIANS  LIVE  IN  INDIA  ? 

Another  article  that  is  of  some  considerable  interest 
discusses  the  possibility  of  colonising  the  hill  countries 
of  India  with  retired  Anglo-Indians. 

The  writer  suma  up  by  saying  that  Simla,  if  he  does  not 
mind  the  rigours  of  the  winter,  or  Ootacamund  for  all  the  year 
round  enjoyment,  would  give  the  retired  Anglo-Indian  more 
for  his  money  than  Bayswater  or  Bath ;  but  if  he  have  a  little 
energy  left  for  a  new  life  in  a  new  country,  and  especially  if 
he  have  a  little  capital,  and  does  not  mind  risking  it,  let  him 
go  to  Australasia. 

Major-General  Tyrrell  discusses  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Indian  army.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hopkins,  writing  from 
Toronto  upon  the  position  of  Canada,  thinks  that  the 
majority  of  tho  people  are  united  in  favour  of  a  Canadian 
as  against  an  American  policy.  There  is  a  review  of 
M.  Paul  Gault's  great  work  upon  Russian  Turkistan. 

WHERE  IS  MOUNT  SINAI? 

Professor  Sayce  publishes  a  paper  discussing  "  Where 
is  Mount  Sinai?"  He  thinks  we  cannot  locate  the 
mountain  peak  of  Sinai.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain, 
and  that  is,  it  was  not  the  mountaiu  now  called  by  that 
name.  Mount  Sinai,  indeed,  he  says,  was  not  in  the 
peninsula  which  is  now  called  Sinaitic,  it  was  nearer 
Mount  Seir  and  Kadesh-Barnea ;  and  if  you  want  to  find 
Sinai,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  find  it  in  Midian  and 
Edom  than  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

The  longest  article  in  the  Review  is  the  first  part  of  Com- 
mandant Aymonier's  history  of  Tchampa,  which  is  now 
known  as  Annam  or  Cochin  China.  There  are  other  good 
articles  on  British  East  Africa  and  the  Siamese  question. 
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McClure's  Magazine. 

McClure's  Magazine  is  a  new  sixpenny  of  the  same 
general  style  as  the  Strand  and  Idler,  but  it  is  better 
than  either  of  them  in  some  respects.  It  differs  from  tho 
Idler  in  being  more  serious,  and  from  the  Strand  in  being 
more  up-to-date.  It  embodies  the  features  of  both  and 
has  others  of  its  own.  It  is  much  more  up-to-dato  than 
any  of  its  competitors,  and  it  ought  to  achiove  a  very 
considerable  success.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  well 
printed,  and  there  is  any  amount  of  good  reading  matter 
in  it.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Professor 
Drummond,  who  contributes  one  of  his  scientific  articles, 
"  Where  Man  got  his  Ears."  I  notice  elsewhere  tho  first 
of  their  "Real  Conversations,"  which  is  a  report  of  a 


The  Century. 
This  Century  has  as  its  frontispiece  an  engraving  of  the 
Gainsborough  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  first  atticlo 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  colour  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  domes  of  the  great 
palaces  in  the  White  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  describe 
"  The  Most  Picturesque  Place  in  the  World,"  which  they 
abstain  from  naming.  "  Would  that  mine  enemy  hod 
written  a  book,"  is  a  prayer  which  is  often  answered  in 
this  world,  and  the  idiotic  article  which  Mr.  Bodkine 
wrote  in  defence  of  Russia  gives  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  and 
Mr.  George  Kennan  an  opportunity  of  replying  of  which 
they  take  full  advantage.    The  "Autobiography  of 


From  "Hartmann  the  Anarchist."'] 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  LONDON. 


dialogue  between  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Boyesen ;  also 
Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt's  paper  on  "  Wild  Animals," 
the  interviews  with  Mr.  Edison  and  Graham  Bell  on 
the  "  Edge  of  the  Future,"  M.  de  Blowitz's  "  Europe  at  tho 
Present  Moment.-'  and  Mr.  Sherard's  Count  de  Lesseps 
To-day."  In  addition  to  those  articles  there  is  an  excellent 
paper  by  Mr.  Massingham  entitled  "  A  Day  with  Glad- 
stone," a  short  story  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  and  another 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  only  weak  thing 
about  the  publication  is  thearrangement  of  the  articles ;  the 
best  articles  are  stowed  away  at  the  tail  end  of  the  magazine, 
while  the  dialogue  with  Mr.  Howells  and  the  somewhat 
meagre  story  by  Mr.  Parker  are  thrust  into  the  front.  The 
magazine,  however,  is  edited  with  brains,  and  the  editor 
announces  that  they  havo  made  arrangements  for  publish- 
ing Professor  Garner's  reports  as  to  the  progress  which 
he  had  made  in  mastering  the  language  of  monkeys. 


Salvini "  is  continued.  This  month's  instalment  contains 
a  very  interesting  account  of  an  hour's  conversation  the 
author  had  with  Victor  Emmanuel  when  the  King 
presented  him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
Mr.  Gosse  writes  briefly  but  sympathetically  about 
Mrs.  Siddons.  The  most  carefully  written  article  in  the 
number  is  Mrs.  Oliphant's  paper  on  Dean  Swift ;  it  is  not 
only  written  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  well-known  style,  but 
it  is  copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  Dean  and 
his  contemporaries.  A  very  remarkable  paper  is  that 
entitled  "Famous  Indians,"  which  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  which  give  us  a  more  favourable  impression  of 
tho  appearance  of  the  Indians  than  any  that  we  have 
hitherto  seen.  These  men  instead  of  being  redskins 
might  have  been  philosophers  and  sages  of  Ancient 
Greece.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  "  Mental  Medicine " 
by  a  writer  who  calls  it  psychopathy. 
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The  Pall  Hall  Magazine. 

The  PaTl  Mall  Magazine  is  improving,  and  tbc  summer 
numlier  is  a  very  portly  shillings  worth.  The  contents  are 
mostly  fiction.  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  writes  upon  "Queen 
Marie  Louise  of  Prussia/'  and  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes  " 
gossips  pleasantly  about  "  Old  Hedgerows "  and  their 
occupants.  Mrs.  Parr  illustrates  her  paper  ou  "  The 
Follies  of  Fashion"  with  specimens  of  ladies'  head-dress 
■which  fill  the  modern  mind  with  marvel ;  first  of  all  that 
any  creature  with  anything  that  could  lw  regarded  as  a 
receptacle  for  brains  could  over  have  consented  to  wear 
Bach  head-dresses,  and  secondly,  how  that  when  they  had 
come  to  that  resolution  it  was  possible  for  the  human 
frame  lo  support  so  much  top-hamper.  Karl  Blind 
quotes  from  Goethe  and  Heine  in  order  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  wrong  in  declaring  that  foreign 
opinion  was  universally  hostile  to  English  rule  in  Ireland. 
The  article  on  the  "Armies  of  France"  is  not  up  to  the 
level  of  a  similar  article  that  appeared  recently  in  an 
American  magazine.  "  The  Last  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
mm,"  by  Mr  W.  L. 
Aldon,  is  an  interest- 
ing story. 


characteristics  arc  gloom,  ugliness, 
and  weedy  flabbiness  of  style. 


prurience,  preachiness, 


English  Illustrated 
Magazine. 

Thk  English  Illus- 
trated continues  to 
maintain  its  improved 
position.  "  Hartmann 
the  Anarchist"  de- 
scribes the  invention 
by  which  he  intends 
to  destroy  London. 
It  is  an  ingenious  com- 
bination of  a  balloon 
and  a  sailing  machine, 
and  the  illustrations 
are  very  eflecti  ve.  The 
series  of  "Historic 
Homes  of  England " 
is  began  with  Basshot 
Park;  next  month  the 
subject  will  be  Belvoir 
Castle,  by  the  Duchess 
of  But  land.  Mr. 
Qui  Iter's  paper  on 
'  Art"  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  "The  Romance  of  Modern  London" 
devoted  to  pictures  of  the  early  morning  in  London. 


The  Cosmopolitan. 

The  illustrations  in  the  Cosmopolitan  maintain  their 
high  standard  of  excellence.  The  contents  of  the  June 
number  are  very  varied.  M.  Flamwarion's  story  of  '■  The 
Last  Days  of  the  World  "  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  also  Mr. 
Baxters  account  of  "  The  First  Woman  of  Spain,"  Signora 
Bazan.  "  The  Deserted  Homes  of  New  England  "  is  a 
remarkable  article,  with  an  interesting  account  of  the 
social  life  in  the  abandoned  farms  in  the  hill  region  of 
Massachusetts.  The  account  of  "  Sorosis,"  the  mother  of 
women's  clubs  in  the  United  States,  is  illustrated  by 
portraits  of  many  of  the  leading  women.  It  is  claimed 
that  Sorosis  is  the  representative  woman's  club  of  the 
world.  It  might  be  well  to  see  if  anj  thing  could  be  done 
to  establish  an  English  Sorosis.  An  illustrated  article, 
"  The  City  of  Brooklyn,"  contains,  among  other  pictures, 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  her  parlour. 

The  old  story  of  the 
fight,  "  The  Mrrvimac 
and  the  Cumberland/-' 
is  told  by  Captain  Self- 
ridge,  who  was  one 
of  the  few  officers  on 
lioard  the  Cumberland 
who  survived. 


[hYom  Ootid  Wools. 


A  SUFFOLK  MOATED  HOME. 


IS 


The  Idler. 

The  best  papor  in  the  Idler—"  Alphonsc  Daudet  at 
Home" — is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  also  Mr.  Zangwills 
account  of  his  first  book.  "  Tho  Memoirs  of  a  Female 
Nihilist "  contains  a  very  interesting  and  vivid  account 
of  the  prisoners  in  Russian  gaols  going  into  revolt;  it  is 
full  of  the  actuality  of  truth.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has 
an  illustrated  poem  entitled  "The  Dismal  Throng," 
written  after  reading  the  last  study  in  literary  distemper. 
Mr.  Buchanan  thus  explains  in  prose  what  he  endeavours 
to  sing  in  verse : — 

These  verses  refer  to  a  literary  phenomenon  that  will  in 
time  become  historical,  that  phenomenon  being  the  sudden 
growth,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  of  a  fungus-literatiire  bred 
of  foulness  and  decoy ;  and  contemporaneously,  the  intrusion 
into  all  parts  of  human  life  of  a  Calvinistie  yet  materialistic 
morality.  This  literature  of  a  sunless  decadence  lias  spread 
widely,  by  virtuo  of  its  own  uncleanness,  and  its  leading 


The  Californian 
Illustrated  Monthly. 

The  Ca  I  ifo  rnia  n 
Illustrated  Monthly 
gives  us  pictures  of 
the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado ;  another 
pajrer  is  devoted  to 
China  by  Dr.  Masters. 
Of  more  general  in- 
terest is  the  account 
given  by  a  bicyclist  of 
a  rapid  run  through 
the  Great  Lick  Obser- 
vatory. Among  the 
other  papers  are 
"  Picturesque  Utah," 
and  an  account  of  the 
"  Icebergs  of  the  South 
Pole."  A  paper  on  the  "  Life  Savers  of  the  Pacific  Coast " 
is  chiefly  notable  for  the  clearness  of  its  illustrations, 
but  it  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  members  of  our 
fire  brigade  and  life-boat  crews. 

Belford's  Monthly. 

Bedford's  Monthly  is  developing  a  much  higher  style  of 
illustration  than  it  has  had  for  some  time.  It  publishes 
as  frontispiece  this  month  Luke  Fildes's  "  Venetian  Life." 
The  paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Library  "  is  also 
very  copiously  illustrated.  The  article  on  ''  The  Inter- 
national Base  Ball  Tournament  "  describes  the  arrange- 
ments that  aro  being  made  to  have  the  ba«e  ball 
championship  decided  at  Chicago.  The  stands  will  have 
sitting  capacity  for  13,000  people,  and  8  000  feet  of  lumber 
has  been  used  in  its  construction.  Hester  Higbec  has 
rather  a  remarkable  article  entitled  "  Tiic  Apotheosis  of 
'  Madame,'  "  the  point  of  which  is  that  women  are  just 
strutting  a  little  bit  too  much  around  the  World's  Fair 
and  America  generally,  and  that  the  inflated  balloon  of 
their  self-esteem  might  be  pin-pricked  with  advantage. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE, 

Both  the  June  numbers  of  the  Npuvelle  Revue  contain 
much  interesting  matter.  We  notice  elsewhere  M.  Dela- 
croix's concluding  article  on  "  The  Witchcraft  Trials  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century."  Apart  from  it,  the  most 
notable  contribution  to  the  Nouvelle  Revue  of  June  1, 
is  by  M.  Guillot,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  on 

"THE  WAIF  AND  THE  REFORMATORY." 

When  Napoleon  I.  drew  up  his  famous  Code  of  Laws 
he  fixed  the  legal  age  at  sixteen  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  criminal  acts  committed  by  the  individual; 
yet  in  Paris  alone,  during  the  course  of  last  year,  888 
children  not  yet  having  attained  that  age  were  arrested  in 
the  streets.  "Vagabondage,"  according  to  its  French 
sense,  is,  we  are  told  by  M.  Guillot,  "  habitual,  and  con- 
stant desertion  of  the  paternal  homestead,  of  the  school, 
or  of  the  workshop  is  generally  found  to  be  the  first 
or  preparatory  stige  to  the  child's  becoming  a  regular 
criminal."  The  writer  of  the  article,  who  has  evidently  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  young  folks,  points  out  that 
most  strong  and  well-grown  children  delight  in  the 
unknown — witness  St.  Theresa's  childish  escapade  in 
search  of  the  Moors ;  but  lie  remarks  significantly  that 
the  runaways  of  to-day  rarely  end  by  becoming  great 
saints  or  founders  of  religious  orders:  the  contrary  is 
move  frequently  the  case.  M.  Guillot,  who  cites  many 
authorities  to  bear  out  his  point  of  view,  does  not 
approve  of  the  reformatory  system  as  understood  to-day. 
He  is  a  great  believer  in  home  life,  and,  if  circumstances 
make  this  impossible,  he  would  have  the  youthful 
delinquent  placed  in  a  kind  of  home-reformatory,  which 
should  be  styled  a  preservation  house  rather  than  a 
prison ;  for  in  a  reformatory  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
the  comparatively  innocent  little  waif  of  eight  or  ten 
from  becoming  the  habitual  companion  and  friend  of 
the  accomplished  criminal  who  is  yet  within  two  months 
of  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

"A  DISCIPLE  OF  M.  ZOLA." 

M.  J.  Moog,  under  this  title,  gives  an  exhaustive 
account  of  J.  H.  Rosny,  the  author  of  "  Nell  Horn,"  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  new  French  school 
of  fiction.  But  although  a  disciple  of  the  great  realist, 
M.  Rosny  was  one  of  those  who  signed  a  protest  against 
his  master's  "  La  Terre,"  and  his  latest  work  has  become 
more  ideal  than  realistic,  for  in  it  he  attempts  an 
ambitious  reconstruction  of  prelustoric  times,  in  which 
his  hero,  Vamareh,  fights  Homeric  battles  with  hngo 
mammoths,  the  denizens  of  forests,  now  known  as  extinct 
monsters.  M.  Moog  concludes  his  interesting  literary 
appreciation  of  Rosny's  work  by  pointing  out  that  that 
author  has  a  great  future  before  him  if  he  does  not  fall 
under  the  temptation  of  being  wilfully  obscure  and 
tortuous  in  expression  and  language. 

"the  only  modern  poet." 

In  the  same  number  M.  Jeannine  describes  at  length 
another  writer  and  his  work :  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
the  author  of  "  The  Weavers."  Hauptmann,  according 
to  M.  Jeannine,  is  Germany's  great  coming  dramatist. 
Born  just  thirty  years  ago  in  Silesia,  his  childhood  was 
spent  in  a  manufacturing  centre,  and  close  to  a  great 
world  of  mines  and  miners.  He  began  life  by  wishing 
to  be  an  artist,  and  worked  hard  at  sculpture  for  some 
years,  but  finally  abandoned  the  studio  for  the  study. 
His  first  play,  "  Before  the  Dawn,"  was  acted  only  three 
years  ago  in  Berlin,  at  the  German  Independent  Theatre ; 
this  drama,  which  was  strongly  socialistic  and  realistic  in 
tone,  was  much  discussed,  and  shortly  alter  the  best 
Berlin  theatre  accepted  from  him  a  play  entitled  "  The 


Isolated";  but  it  is  as  the  author  of  "The  Weavers" 
that  his  name  finally  became  widely  known  all  over  Europe, 
for  the  German  Government  forbade  its  production  on 
the  boards  of  a  State  theatre,  as  its  performance  might 
have  led  to  public  disturbances.  As  was  but  natural, 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  made  Hauptmann 
at  once  an  apostle  and  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the  Socialist 
party.  Everything  that  ho  now  chooses  to  write  will  be 
acted  at  once,  always  supposing  that  the  censor  does  not 
place  an  interdiction  upon  it.  He  is  now  working  on  an 
historical  drama  from  which  great  thingB  are  expected. 
"  Hanptmann's  great  merit,"  says  the  writer  m  the 
Nouvelle  Revue,  "  is  one  rare  in  Germany,  namely,  that  of 
having  the  power  to  create  living  personalities  who 
speak  in  a  natural  manner  according  to  their  character  and 
their  conditions  .  .  .  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  if 
in  France  people  will  appreciate  as  he  deserves  the 
writer  whom  the  Germans  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
their  only  modern  poet." 

SOME  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  de  Behagle  contributes  a  somewhat  interesting 
account  of  his  travels  in  Senegal  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
His  party,  which  was  engaged  on  a  semi-political  mission, 
was  away  seventeen  months,  and  claims  to  have  assured 
the  supremacy  of  France  on  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  confirmed  the  treaties  of  Mison 
and  do  Brazza.  M.  de  Behagle  also  declares  that  he  has 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  great  rivers  of  Equatorial 
Africa  are  navigable  the  whole  year  round. 

M.  Durand  Fardel  has  tried  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
Dante  as  he  was,  rather  than  as  the  ideal  author  of  the 
*'  Divine  Comedy,"  but  he  does  not  succeed  in  presenting 
a  very  pleasant  picture  of  his  hero,  who,  he  says,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Boccaccio,  possessed  "  a  long  face,  an 
aquiline  nose,  eyes  rather  largo  than  small,  strong  jaws, 
with  underlip  always  thrust  out,  a  brown  complexion, 
while  his  beard  and  hair  were  black  and  woolly." 
"  Dante,"  continues  his  latter  -  day  apologist,  "  was, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  of  an  amorous  com- 
plexion ;  this  destroys  the  picture  of  the  sombre  per- 
sonage from  whom,  as  he  walked  down  the  street,  the 
women  are  said  to  have  edged  away,  saying  one  to 
another,  "  Here  is  he  who  returneth  from  the  Inferno." 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  interesting  articles  on 
"  Prosper  Merimee,"  "  The  German  Empire,"  and  "  The 
English  in  Morocco,"  noticed  elsewhere,  the  two  June 
numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Dntx  Mondes  have  but  few 
articles  worthy  of  special  mention. 

the  history  of  the  CONDfiS. 
The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  an  unpublished 
chapter  of  the  Dnc  d'Aumale's  "  History  of  tho  Condes," 
entitled  "  The  Dunes,"  which  may  be  said  in  this  case  to 
signify  the  Netherlands.  In  a  few  pages  the  royal 
historian  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Turenne  and 
Vauban,  and  quotes  "  A  true  and  just  relation  of 
Maior-GeDeral  Sir  Thomas  Morgan's  progress  in  France 
and  Flanders,  with  the  6,000  English  in  the  years 
1657  and  1658,  at  the  taking  of  Dunkirk  and  other 
important  places,  as  it  was  delivered  by  tho  General 
himself  (London,  1659),"  although  he  declares  it  to  be 
singularly  untrustworthy.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
when  completed  "  The  History  of  the  Condes  "  will  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  military  history 
of  the  world  ever  written,  for  the  Dnc  d'Aumale  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  a  soldier  before  he  became  an 
author,  and  in  undertaking  to  write  the  lives  of  those 
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who  were  his  predecessors  at  Chantilly,  he  not  only  pays 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Condes,  but  will  have 
rendered  a  real  service  to  French  literature. 

A  DUTCH  STATESMAN. 

In  the  same  number  M.  E.  Michel  draws  a  curious 
picture  of  Constantin  Huygens,  a  Dutch  statesman  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
•whom  Holland  may  well  be  proud,  for  besides  being  an 
active  patron  of  both  letters  and  art,  he  played  a  certain 
part  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  his  country.    He  was 
twenty-four  when  his  father,  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  the  Hague,  made  interest  with  the  English 
ambassador,  Dudley  Carleton,  in  order  that  his  son  might 
visit  England  under  the  happiest  conditions.  Among 
the  other  places  he  visited  in  Great  Britain  were  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  after  having 
thoroughly  leamt  English  he  returned  to  Holland,  visit- 
ing later  Italy,  Germany,  and  once  again  England,  where 
he  went  as  secretary  to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  Van 
Aerssen ;  this  time  he  became  so  popular  at  Court  that 
King  James  actually  knighted  him.   After  his  father's 
death,  Huygens  returned  to  Holland  and  settled  down, 
marrying  his  own  first  cousin,  to  whom  he  had  been 
long  devoted,  and  to  whom  he  had  actually  written 
English  verse.    The  couple  were  blessed  with  five 
children,  when  suddenly  the  wife  died,  and  he  became 
as  excellent  a  widower  as  he  had  been  a  good  husband, 
for  he  always  refused  to  marry  again,  and  died  still 
mourning  for  his  wife  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one. 

BOOKS  OF  CIVILITY. 

M.  Bonnafe,  in  his  studies  on  the  Renaissance,  describes 
the  old  "  Books  of  Civility,"  or  as  we  should  call  them, 
"  Manuals  of  Etiquette,"  and  in  this  article  those 
interested  in  mediaeval  social  customs  and  usages  will 
find  numberless  quaint  and  instructive  details  of  how 
our  well-bred  ancestors  behaved. 

The  same  number  contains  an  article  on  "Aerial 
Navigation,"  by  M.  Fleury,  but  he  has  not  much  new  to 
say  on  the  subject,  rather  recapitulating  what  has  already 
been  done  in  that  direction,  than  attempting  to  foretell 
what  the  future  will  bring  us. 

OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

As  always,  the  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes  makes  a  great 
feature  of  personal  memoirs.  Thus  we  have  in  addition 
to  Prosper  Merimee,  extracts  from  the  journal  kept  by 
Francois  Ogier  during  the  Munster  Congress,  a  most 
curious  manuscript  recently  discovered  in  the  French 
National  Library  by  M.  Boppe,  and  some  extracts  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Chancellor  Pasquier,  which  will  soon  be 
published  by  the  Due  d'Audifiret  Pasquier. 

The  Revue  of  June  15th  contains  a  history  of  chess 
and  famous  chess  players,  which  cannot  fail  to  lie 
interesting  to  those  who  are  proficient  or  wish  to  become 
proficient  in  the  game,  by  M.  Binet,  who,  it  seems,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  a  kind  of  consensus  of  opinion 
on  certain  disputed  points  from  the  most  noted  players  of 
the  world. 

In  the  same  number  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue  describes  in 
a  few  pages,  written  in  exquisite  French,  and  full  of 
picturesque  descriptions,  a  journey  he  took  to  Ravenna 
in  May,  which  make  the  reader  long  to  see  the  some- 
what forgotten  town  where,  as  he  says,  the  shadow  of  a 
great  man  still  lingers,  for  it  was  here  that  Dante 
composed  his  "  Paradiso,"  in  a  street  which  is  still  called 
Via  Beatrice  Alighiera. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  ORIGINAL  POEM  OF  JOB. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  is  now  showing  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  versatile  of  modern  journalists,  publishes  a 
new  translation  of  the  original  poem  of  Job,  from  which 
he  has  removed  the  prose  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  cast 
out  all  the  eliminations,  including  the  speeches  of  Elihu, 
which  have  been  introduced  in  later  years.  Dr.  Dillon 
says : — : 

Competent  critics  are  at  one  in  affirming  that  the  poem  of 
Job  is  one  of  tho  noblest  creations  of  mature  and  conscious  art, 
not  the  sweet  babbling  of  simple  nature,  recorded  when  the 
human  race  was  young ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature,  which  coincides  with  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  B.c,  and  was  written  by  a  Jew,  who,  in  order 
to  deaden  the  force  of  the  shock  which  his  bold  views,  and 
still  bolder  language,  were  calculated  to  inflict  upon  his  co- 
religionists, selected  his  hero  outside  the  people  of  Israel. 

Dr.  Dillon  holds  that  his  translation  is  the  restoration 
of  the  poem  of  Job  to  its  primitive  form.  Dr.  Dillon's 
article  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  studies  of  his 
friend  Professor  Bickell.  As  Dr.  Dillon  incidentally 
remarks  that  the  teaching  of  the  old  book  is  distinctly 
hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  future  existence,  it  is  likely 
to  provoke  some  controversy. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  ENGLAND. 

"Writing  upon  the  500th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  Winchester  College,  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  calls  attention  to 
the  influences  which  public  schools  havo  had  in  tho 
course  of  political  evolution.  It  is,  thanks  to  them,  that 
our  progress  has  been  by  reform  and  not  by  revolution. 
He  says  :— 

Wykeham'g  foundation  has  been  successful  enough  in  its 
primary  object  of  turning  out  scholars  to  be  bishops  and 
chancellors.  But  its  crowning  glory  is  that  it  was  the  model 
for  Eton  and  for  Westminster,  and  in  later  days  for  Rugby  and 
Harrow,  and  the  rest.  Winchester,  Eton,  Westminster,  as 
being  the  earliest,  have  also  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  tho 
politicians  and  politics  of  England.  Their  democratisation  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  aristocratisation  of  the  middle  class, 
mingled  together  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  meeting  as 
equals  in  the  most  impressionable  years  .of  life,  have  had,  we 
may  conceive,  no  little  influence  in  making  progress  smooth 
and  continuous  instead  of  catastrophic. 

THE  SPENCER- WEISMANN  CONTROVERSY. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes  defends  Weismann,  and  Professor 
Marcus  Hartog  condemns  him.  The  subject  is  much  too 
abstruse  for  summarising  here,  but  Dr.  Hartog,  at  least, 
expresses  his  conclusions  in  intelligible  language — 

Wo  sec  that  his  theories  have  been  shifted  as  often  as  a 
house  in  a  Western  city ;  that  their  positive  objective  basis  is 
still  as  weak  as  ever ;  that  they  are  condemned  by  tho  canon 
under  which  their  author  condemns  Lamarck's  doctrine ;  and 
yet  that  they  involve  a  truly  Lamarckian  view  of  variation 
under  one  set  of  causes.  During  his  ten  years'  campaign 
Weismann  has,  it  is  true,  won  brilliant  successes  in  the  field, 
which  havo  invested  him  with  rare  prestige ;  but  he  has  been 
forced  from  one  set  of  outworks  after  another;  and  now  his 
main  ramp  is  pitched  on  ground  commanded  in  part  by  tho 
enemy.  Is  not  this  full  justification  for  those  biologists  who 
refused  to  surrender  tho  position  occupied  by  the  older 
evolutionists,  and  fortified  with  consummate  skill  by  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin,  at  tho  first  summons  of  the 
hostile  general  ? 

The  best  paper  in  Bcribner's  is  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
account  of  "  The  Life  of  a  Merchant  Sailor."  All  that 
Mr.  Russell  writes  on  the  sea  is  worth  reading,  and  this 
paper  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  series  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  There  are  two  articles  upon  the  World's 
Fair  and  "  Aspects  of  Nature  in  the  West  Indies." 
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THE    MIRACLE   OF   THE   MAID    OF  ORLEANS; 

OR,  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  HISTORY.* 


Y  ARRIVED  at  Orleans  on  Saturday  evening,  June 
TP  3rd,  1893.  At  midday  I  had  read  the  inscription  on 
the  wreath  affixed  to  the  ■well-known  statue-  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  in  Paris,  proclaiming  that  Jeanne  had 
been  burnt  as  a 
heretic  by  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
on  May  30th,  1429. 
The  motive  of  the 
reference  was  ob- 
vious. To  honour 
the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  well ;  but  to 

have  a  fling  at  the 

Church  was  better. 

I    was  destined, 

however,  to  have 

at  Orleans  a  still 

more  remarkable 

illustration  of  the 

tendency  in  modern 

France  to  make  the 

career  of  the  Maid 

of    Orleans  the 

battle-ground  of 

contending  fac- 
tions. 
Sunday,  the  4th 

of  Jnne,  was  one  of 

the  glorious  days 

which  have  been 

so  numerous  this 

summer.  The  great 

Cathedral  was 

crowded    in  the 

morning  with  a 

congregation  of. 

which  about  one- 
sixth    were  •  men. 

The  service,  choral 

throughout,    w  a  s 

exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. How  marvel- 
Ions,   that  with 

such    melody  in 

the  "  poor  man's 

opera-house,"  the 

poor  man  for  the 

most  part  seemed 

to  prefer  the  brazen 

clangour    of  the 

machine-ground 

music  of  the  great 

fair,   with    its  j 

switchbacks,    cir-  j*s?« 

cuses,  theatres,  and  ^  

merry-go-rounds ! 


8TATCE  OF  JEANNE  D'AHC  AT  l'AHIS. 


THE  FflTE  DIEU  AT  ORLEANS. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  procession  of  the  Fete  Dieu 
was  to  start  from  the  Cathedral  and  make  the  tour 
of  the  city.  The  front  of  the  minster  was  gay  with 
bannerets  and  escutcheons;  a  great  altar  draped  in 

*  "  Join  of  Arc."  By  Lord  Ronald  Cower.  London  :  J.  c.  Nlmiuo.  2is.net. 


crimson  was  dressed  in  the  porch,  and  everywhere 
there  was  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  evergreens.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  fete  days  of  the  Church.  The  resi- 
dents along  the  line  of  route  of  the  procession  decorated 

their  houses,  fes- 
tooning the  streets 
with  evergreens, 
covering  the  walls 
with  carpets  and 
tapestries,  and 
where  those  failed, 
stretching  white 
sheets.to  which  they 
pinned  rosebuds. 
A  devout  baroness 
had  set  up  a  shrine 
in  her  garden,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the 
main  street  leading 
down  to  the  river 
an  altar  waserected, 
its  scarlet  canopy 
looking  very  bright 
and  pretty  beneath 
the  green  trees, 
with  the  blue 
waters  and  yellow 
sands  of  the  Loiro 
stretching  far  be- 
hind. From  all 
the  parishes  of  the 
city  children, 
(lower-garlanded, 
in  their  Sunday 
lincry,  preceded  by 
the  young  girls 
who  had  celebrated 
their  first  cornniu- 
rion,  in  long  gauzy 
veils  of  muslin, 
were  hurrying  to 
the  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  they 
filled  the  nave 
with  a  billowy  ex- 
panse of  lawn-like 
purity. 

THE  ANTI-CLERICAL 

PROCESSION. 

While  watching 
tho  preparations 
for  the  procession 
my  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested 
by  a  line  of 
processionists  crossing  the  great  bridge  that  tvnites 
Orleans  with  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire.  There 
seemed  to  be  about  200  or  300,  with  banners  and  band,  and 
we  judged  that  they  were  a  Mated  contingent  from  one  of 
the  smaller  parishes  making  their  way  to  the  Cathedral. 
It  was  not  till  next  day  that  we  discovered,  from  the 
local  papers,  that  this  was  a  rival  procession,  got  up 
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STATUE  OF  JEANNE  D'aKC  BEFORE  ORLEANS. 


nominally  in  honour  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  but  really  as  a 
protest  against  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  very 
small  affair.  The  clerical  organ  disdainfully  declares 
that  only  eighty-three  persons  took  part  in  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  was  reported  to  the  length  of  three  columns 
in  the  Republican  organ ;  a  fact  which  perhaps  explains 
how  it  was  the  same  journal  could  not  even  find  room 
for  a  paragraph  describing  the  procession  of  the  Fete 
Dieu,  in  which  some  5,000  persons  took  part. 

A  CATHOLIC  PAGEANT. 

This  latter  procession  was,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  of 
the  English  visitor,  worth  coming  to  Orleans  to  see. 
There  was  such  brilliance,  such  harmonious  yet  vividly 
contrasted  colour,  such  poetry  of  motion,  such  melody 
of  song.  The  flower-garlanded  white-surpliced  boys  who, 
walking  backwards,  sprinkled  with  red  rose-leaves  the 
path  of  the  advancing  procession ;  the  gorgeously-habited 
ecclesiastics  pacing  slowly  before  the  Bishop,  holding 
reverently  the  sacred  pyx  under  the  scarlet  catafalque 
with  its  nodding  plumes;  and  the  long  lines  of  white- 
veiled  maidens,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  sombre  black 
of  the  motherly-faced  nuns,  made  the  tree-shaded  quay  of 
the  Loire  a  scene  of  beauty  that  recalled  far-away 
memories  of  the  pageants  of  pagan  Rome.  There  were 
emblazoned  banners  from  all  the  parishes,  heavy  gilt 
crosses,  gorgeous  Swiss  beadles  resplendent  in  gold 
epaulets  and  facings,  lines  of  young  schoolboys  in 


scarlet  petticoats  with  lawn  sleeves,  and  everywhere 
lovely  girls  whose  bronzed  features  and  flower-decked 
hair  gleamed  through  clouds  of  tulle.  Here  and  there, 
at  long  intervals,  bands  were  playing,  but  for  the  most 
part  nothing  was  heard  but  the  singing  of  the  children. 
"  Je  suit  chretien  "  was  the  refrain  of  one  hymn  constantly 
repeated.  It  was  a  dream  of  artistic  beauty;  eye  and 
ear  alike  were  at  once  rested  and  inspired.  When  the 
host  passed  by  every  head  was  uncovered  and  every 
knee  was  bowed.  After  the  Bishop  came  about  500 
or  1,000  men  singing  reverently,'  singing  all  the  time 
until  the  long  procession  wound  its  way  back  to  the 
Cathedral  door,  where  the  crowd  massed  in  the  great 
square  was  very  imposing  and  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
Whatever  elso  the  Old  Church  knows  or  does  not  know, 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  at  least  given  it  an 
unrivalled  instinct  for  stage  management. 

JEANNE  D'ARC  AND  THB  TACTIONS. 

•  Next  day,  looking  over  tho  BepuUicain  Orleannais,  I 
found  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  rival  demon- 
stration, and  learned  then  for  the  first  time  how  fiercely 
the  battle  promises  to  rage  over  the  memory  of  the 
famous  Maid  of  Orleans.  Republican  committees  have 
been  formed  in  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Rouen  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  by  a  civic  fete  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maid. 
These  civic  fetes  are  set  on  foot  with  the  avowed  object 
of  pushing  the  anti-clerical  propaganda,  that  is  to  say  an 
anti-Christian  propaganda.  It  must  be  admitted  that  as 
a  weapon  against  the  priests  and  the  Church  which  is 
organised  under  the  Pope,  they  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  than  Jeanne  d'Arc ;  but  as  a  weapon  against 
Christianity  they  could  not  have  mode  a  worse;  for  while 
the  Church  burnt  her,  her  faith  in  Christ  sustained  her 
in  spite  of  the  Church.  Jeanne  was  before  everything  a 
Christian,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed ;  nor  was  Dumas 
blaspheming  when  he  styled  her  "  the  Christ  of  France." 
She  would  have  shrunk  in  horror  from  Dumas ;  but  ho 
expressed  bluntly  what  all  must  feel  who  study  her  life. 
She  was  not  the  second  person  of  the  Triijity,  but  she 
was  a  Christ  if  ever  woman  was.  She  had  all  the 
distinctive  notes  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth— regarding  the 
carpenter's  Son,  of  course,  merely  from  His  human  side. 
Not  merely  was  her  life  a  sacrifice  and  her  death  a 
martyrdom,  but  her  story  is  saturated  through  and 
through  with  the  same  miraculous  element  which  leads 
so  many  critics  to  distrust  the  narratives  of  tho  four 
Evangelists.  She  lived  and  died  in  the  constant  presence 
of  the  invisible  world,  hearing  the  voices  of  angels  and  of 
just  men  and  women  long  deceased.  She  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  she  worked  miracles — not  the  less  miracu- 
lous because  she  never  shrank  from  the  use  of  human 
means  to  accomplish  her  end. 

THE  THESIS  OF  THE  RATIONALISERS. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  so-called  supernatural  about 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  which  makes  her  story  at  this 
moment,  even  more  than  formerly,  so  supremely  fascinat- 
ing. Here  we  have  the  question  mised  by  the  rationalists 
brought  to  the  test  of  science,  and  history,  and  the 
human  conscience.  If  we  may  have  Christianity  with- 
out the  miracles,  we  may  have  Jeanne  d'Arc  without 
her  Voices.  Those  who  claim,  as  did  the  orators  of  tho 
Civic  fete,  that  science  and  the  democratic  spirit  have 
dissipated  the  Christian  legend,  naturally  apply  the  same 
process  to  the  story  of  their  national  heroine.  But  many 
of  those  who  hold  zealously  to  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  Gospel  yet  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  more  legal 
and  unimpeachable  evidence  in  favour  of  tho  miraculous 
element  in  Jeanne  d' Arc's  story,  are  inclined  to  rationalise 
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Jeanne  all  the  more  ruthlessly  because  of  their  reluctance 
to  rationalise  Christ, 

M.  Emile  Com,  speaking  at  tho  base  of  Jeanne's 
statue,  proclaimed  that "  in  our  time,  when  the  theological 
spirit  disappears  before  reason  and  the  democratic  spirit, 
scientific  criticism  has  banished  the  marvellous  from 
history  as  well  as  from  all  other  domains  of  thought." 
The  other  orators  denied  the  supernatural  mission  of 
Jeanne.    They  denied  that  she  was  inspired  by  Pro- 
vidence or  by  any  intelligence  outside  her  own  heart, 
and  they  protested  against  her  being  converted  into 
a  personage  of  the  "  cold  Catholic  mythology."   So  far 
as  they  are  concerned  they  do  not  intend  to  leave  to  the 
representatives  of  those  who 
butchered  Joanne  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  exploit  her 
glories  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.  With  the  last  senti- 
ment every  one  must  sym- 
pathise. But  it  is  another 
matter  when  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  Jeanne,  the 
peasant  girl  of  Domremy, 
enjoyed  no  inspiration  from 
on  high,  had  no  communi- 
cation with  invisible  beings, 
and,  in  short,  had  no  provi- 
dential  or  Divine  mission 
entrusted  to  her  care. 
"Jeanne,"  said  M.  Corra, 
"was  not  a  mere  rough 
peasant   girl   upon  whom 
Providence  hadj  breathed. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  beauti- 
ful intelligence  and  a  great 
heart,  who  devoted  herself  to 
her  country,  and  who  has  a 
right  to  a  place  in  our  history 
like  Louis  XI.,  Henry  VI., 
Bichelien,  Danton,  and 
Gambetta." 

the  Issue. 

There  the  issue  is  clearly 
defined.  Was  Jeanne  a  stone 
cut  without  hands  from  the 
mountain  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  used  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  to 
accomplish  His  chosen  ends 
and  manifest  His  omnipotent 
power  by  her  very  weakness 
and  natural  nnsuitability  for 
the  task ;  or  was  she  a  woman 
of  genius  whose  achievements 
were  the  natural  result  of  the  application  of  her  native 
unaided  powers  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  that 
lay  within  range  of  mortal  capacity?  That  is  the 
issue  which  the  French  are  debating  among  themselves. 
That  is  the  issue  to  which,  in  the  lull  of  polemical 
discussions  over  the  authenticity  of  Gospels  and  the 
nature  of  Christian  evidences,  we  in  England  may 
profitably  devote  some  little  thought.  If  the  former 
hypothesis  be  correct,  then  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  her 
mission  belong  rightly  to  the  order  of  the  so-called 
miraculous  as  much  as  Moses  or  David  or  Jesus  Himself. 
Their  range  differs,  but  their  action  within  the  range 
in  which  they  did  operate  is  as  inexplicable  by  what 
men  regard  as  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature  and  of  life 


as  the  firing  of  a  cannon  ball  can  be  explained  by  the 
hurling  of  a  stone  from  a  sling. 

WHAT  IS  "  SUPERNATURAL  "  ? 

Here  let  me  interpose,  for  fear  of  misunderstanding, 
to  premise  that  I  use  the  word  miraculous  in  the  popular 
vulgar  sense  which  would  justify  the  application  of  the 
term  miraculous  to  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  by  those 
totally  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  villainous  saltpetre.  To 
me  there  is  nothing  supernatural,  nor  is  there  any 
miracle,  in  the  sense  of  an  arbitrary  infraction  of  Divine 
law.  One  is  the  Law  and  one  is  the  Lawgiver.  Nor 
does  the  best  authenticated  miracle  in  Holy  Writ  speak 

to  me  so  forcibly  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  as 
the  silent  operation  of  the 
cosmic  force  by  which,  in  a 
few  short  weeks,  a  tiny  seed 
blossoms  out  into  square 
feet  of  fragrance  and  beauty ; 
or  a  small  package  of  albu- 
men and  yolk  inside  a  fragile 
shell  is  converted  into  the 
iridescent  plumage  of  the 
humming  bird,  or  a  living 
mechanism  of  flesh  and 
feathers  which  is  capable  of 
producing  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.  Whether 
Jeanne  be  accounted  for  on 
one  hypothesis  or  the  other, 
she  is  to  me  equally  the 
instrument  and  handmaid 
of  our  Father.  These  dis- 
cussions, therefore,  whether 
of  Jeanne  or  of  Jesus,  for  mo 
merely  relate  solely  to  the 
means  He  saw  best  to  employ, 
and  whichever  conclusion  is 
arrived  at,  does  not  affect  the 
central  fact. 

THE  MIRACLE 
AS  ADVERTISEMENT. 

But  there  are  others — 
possibly  in  all  ages  the  ma- 
jority of  men — tq  whom  if 
you  can  prove  that  anything 
has  happened  according  to 
natural  law,  familiarly 
functioning  around  them, 
to-day  as  yesterday  the  same, 
it  is  as  if  you  shut  out  God 
from  His  universe.  They 
will  only  begin  to  admit 
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the  reality  of  His  existence  when  startled  by  the  occur- 
rence of  something  outside  the  regular  and  unwonted 
sequence  of  events.  The  phenomenon  of  birth  is  more 
marvellous  than  the  mere  return  of  life  to  a  body 
from  which  the  breath  has  departed.  But  births  occur 
so  constantly  under  certain  conditions  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  generalised  into  the  working  hypothesis  which 
we  call  a  law  of  nature.  Whereas  the  raising  of  a  body 
from  the  dead  —  although  it  also  might,  had  we  but. 
sufficient  data,  be  reduced  to  its  proper  place  anions 
phenomena  naturally  recurring  under  certain  conditions 
at  present  unknown — has  occurred  so  seldom,  and  is  so 
opposed  to  the  working  hypotheses  which  we  call  laws, 
that  it  has  usually  been  the  supremo  advertii 
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the  founders  of  new  religions.  The  quality  of  advertise- 
ment  which  it  possesses  in  a  supreme  degree  is  possessed 
more  or  less  by  all  the  so-called  supernatural  or 
miraoulous  phenomena,  so  hateful  to  the  narrower 

scientists,  who  are  only  a  shade  less  bigoted  and 
ridiculous  than  their  predecessors  in  dogmatism  who 
asserted  with  equal  vehemence  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  were  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
the  universe.  These  advertisements  of  Providence 
startle  men  out  of  their  smug  complacency,  and  compel 
them  to  recognise  the  birth  of  the  Infinite  Invisible,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  know  about  as  much  by  our 
microscopes  and  spectroscopes  and  other  meteyards  of 
science  as  the  dwellers  on  the  European  coastline  knew 
in  Jeanne's  time  of  the  American  continent. 

WHAT  DOES  JEANNE  PROVE? 

Was  Jeanne  such  an  advertisement  ?  Was  her  career 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  power,  of  an  Invisible 
Intelligence  operating  apparently  from  outside  the  material 
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visible  universe;  a  power  with  volition  apart  from  our 
own ;  a  power  not  ourselves,  and  yet  a  power  which  makes 
for  righteousness  ?  These  questions,  if  answered  in  the 
affirmative  in  Jeamip's  case,  have  an  obvious  importance 
from  their  bearing  upon  the  whole  question  of  Christian 
evidence.  There  are  obvious  advantages  in  changing 
the  venue,  so  to  speak,  of  the  trial  of  the  case  from 
Palestine  to  France.  The  events  are  nearer  to  our  own 
time.  When  St.  Augustine  began  his  Christian  apostolate 
in  Canterbury  ,  about  as  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Crucifixion  as  have  passed  since  the  deliverance  of  Orleans. 
The  facts  are  beyond  dispute.  All  the  conditions  which 
are  insisted  upon  as  indispensable  to  valid  evidence  by 
those  who  repudiate  as  insufficient  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  are  supplied 
in  the  case  of  Jeanne.  No  one  disputes  the  resurrection 
of  France  which  was  brought  about  by  her  mission.  As 
little  doubt  exists  as  to  her  character,  and  as  to  the 
exact  words  in  which  she  explained  her  own  idea  of  the 
nature  of  her  mission.  A  prolonged  and  painstakingly 
malevolent  inquisition  into  her 
acts  and  deeds  and  thoughts  has 
supplied  us  with  the  most  unim- 
peachable evidence,  her  enemies 
and  executioners  being  both  col- 
lectors of  the  testimony  and  the 
custodians  of  the  records.  The 
work  was  not  done  in  a  corner, 
it  was  accomplished  under  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  gave  an 
immediate  and  definite  change  to 
the  whole  course  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  two  greatest 
of  civilised  nations.  It  is  so  living 
and  palpable  a  force  to  this  day, 
that  the  contending  factions  in 
France  wrangle  ever  her  name,  and 
celebrate  the  anniversaries  of 
victories  and  of  her  martyrdom 
as  if  they  were  red  letter  days  in 
the  calendar  of  France. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
p-  QUESTION. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  much 
may  be  gained  in  the  way  of  elimi- 
nation of  deubtful  and  non- 
evidenced  matter  if  for  a  while 
we  leave  the  well-worn  arena  of 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Resur- 
rection, and  consider  seriously 
whether  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  higher  Power  in  communica- 
tion with  mortals  whose  presence 
is  not  cognisable  by  the  ordinary 
senses.  If  Jeanne's  career  proves 
thn»,  the  demonstration  will  be  to 
the  general  combat  between  the 
forces  of  Belief  and  Unbelief  what 
Jeanne's  capture  of  the  Tourelles 
was  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  The 
Tourelles  was  only  an  outwork, 
but  when  the  Maid  ejected  its 
garrison  the  siege  of  Orleans  was 
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The  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
—which  Lord  Ronald  Gower  has 
just  told  in  English  in  the  delight- 
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ful  volume  published  last  month  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nimmo 
— has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  enthralling  of  all  the  tragedies  of  history ;  not  inferior 
in  pathos  to  any  narrative  in  any  literature,  sacred  or 
profane,  and  the  whole  drama  pivots  upon  ooe  single 
point — the  reality  of  the  Voices  heard  by  Jeanne.  Deny 
that,  and  the  whole  narrative  becomes  simply  incredible. 

IN  THK  CHURCH  AT  JARGEAU.  • 

I  began  this  article  in  Orleans,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  Cathedral  in  which  Jeanne  rendered  thanks  to  God. 
I  am  finishing  it  in  the  Church  of  Jargean,  where  she 
achieved  one  of  her  most  famous  victories.   Sitting  in 
the  choir  of  the  old  church,  I  see  emblazoned  before  me, 
in  windows  gorgeous  with  colour,  the  great  saints  and 
warriors  of  the  Church.   There  is  St.  Michael,  with  his 
spear  transfixing  the  dragon ;  St.  Eustache,  with  the 
sword  and  the  pen;  Francis  Xavier,  missionary  of  the 
cross ;  St.  Veranus,  chaining  a  dragon ;  St.  Antanns,  St. 
Macnlfus,  St.  Vincentius,  St  Prosper,  and  the  Virgin 
proclaiming  the  Immaculate  Conception.    But  none 
among  the  whole  bejewelled  and  behaloed  hierarchy 
appeals  to  me  as  does  the  window  of  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
which  looks  down  upon  me  as  I  write  in  one  of  the 
carved  oak  stalls  of  the  spacious  choir.    Alone  among 
the  saints  and  martyrs  she  has  no  halo.   St.  Prosper  is 


upon  her  right  hand,  with  his  mitre  and  his  episcopal 
staff;  St  Eustache  upon  her  left,  with  his  quill  and  his 
weapon  of  war;  while  in  front  glows  with  eternal  youth 
the  great  St  Michael,  archangel  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  patron  saint  of  the  armies  of  France  and  special 
guide  and  inspirer  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  Maid  is-  not 
unworthily  placed.  She  clasps  her  sword  in  her  left 
hand,  while  in  her  right  she  holds  the  standard  which 
she  loved  forty  times  more  than  her  sword.  And  the  light 
streams  in,  through  her  patient  eyes  and  firm  set  features, 
upon  the  church  which,  464  years  ago  this  very  day  of 
June,  she  captured  for  France. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  PAST. 

June  12th,  1429,  was  the  day  of  the  storming  of 
Jargeau  on  the  Loire.  June  12th,  1893, 1  have  cycled 
over  from  Orleans,  and  alone  in  the  great  old  church  am 
writing  these  concluding  words.  It  is  fair  and  bright 
outside.  The  Loire  runs  low  with  the  endless  drought ; 
the  barley  is  ripe  in  the  fields ;  the  old  windmills  are 
whirling  their  arms  briskly  in  the  pleasant  wind,  and  the 
swallows  flit  around  the  old  church  tower,  which  stands 
almost  the  only  surviving  monument  of  that  ancient  time. 
Of  Jeanne  in  Jargeau  there  seems  no  trace  or  living 
remembrance  save  this  window  of  stained  gloss ;  nor  is 
there  any  sign  that  man,  woman,  or  child  remembers 
that  it  was  June  12th  when  the  Maid  drove  out  the 
English  and  freed  Jargeau  from  the  foreign  yoke. 


But  in  the  silence  of  this  stately  nave,  silence  unbroken 
save  by  the  twittering  of  the  swallows  who  now,  as  five 
hundred  years  ago,  unaffected  by  wars  and  revolutions, 
hawk  for  flies  around  the  church,  I  seem  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  past,  full  of  meaning  for  the  present  and  of 
promise  for  the  future. 

WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  THE  MAID? 

And  these  voices  issuing  from  the  dusky  expanse  of 
the  past  centuries  ask, "  What  now  think  ye  of  the  Maid  ? 
Explain  this  miracle  by  your  psychology  and  your 
sciences !  Say  how  was  the  deliverance  of  Orleans  effected 
and  France  freed  from  the  English  yoke  by  a  letterless 
lass  of  eighteen  years  ?  Who  gave  her  the  fore-knowledge 
of  things  to  come  which  enabled  her  to  read  the  future 
as  an  open  book  ?  Who  taught  her  the  art  of  war  and 
enabled  her  to  transform  a  huddled  mob  of  sheep  into 
wolves  of  war,  so  that  the  victors  of  a  hundred  years 
were  humbled  in  the  dust  before  the  standard  of  a 
peasant  maid,  and  the  leopards  of  England  were  chased 
before  the  Maid  bearing  the  white  standard  of  the  lilies  of 
France?"  , 

And  I  can  only  answer  to  this  appeal  by  admitting 
that  Jeanne  was  the  agent  in  the  hand  of  invisible 
powers,  and  that  her  miracles  were  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  spiritual  forces,  whose  potency  and  range  cannot 
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be  measured  by  the  dynamics  of  material  science.  I  do 
not  say  necessarily  either  of  God  the  Infinite,  the 
Almighty,  and  the  Omniscient,  or  of  Satan  the  Anti-God, 
as  if  outside  the  domain  surveyed  by  our  five  senses  there 
remained  but  two  agencies  or  powers — the  Infinite  Holy 
Ono  that  inhabiteth  Eternity,  and  the  almost  Infinite  Un- 
holy whose  abode  is  in  the  Abyss.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
be  to  the  last  degree  unscientific.  All  that  we  can  say  of 
a  certainty  is  that  the  Moid  of  Orleans  was  endued  with 
gifts  and  graces  and  capacities  which  were  not  natural  to  the 
shepherdess  of  Domremy,  nor,  indeed,  could  be  acquired 
by  an  unlettered  peasant  girl,  any  more  than  the  apostles 
could  have  attained  by  aid  of  the  grammar  and  the 
dictionary  the  gift  of  tongues  which  they  received  at 
Pentecost. 

WHENCE  HER  CAPACITY? 

Whatever  else  is  uncertain,  this  at  least  is  clear 
— military  genius,  the  supreme  gift  of  great  commanders, 
the  technical  mastery  of  the  art  of  directing  artillery  fire, 
of  planning  campaigns,  and  the  gift  of  foreseeing  their  exact 
duration  and  result,  these  things  can  by  no  theory  of 
psychology  be  supposed  to  be  latent  in  the  mind 
of  an  enthusiastic  village  girl,  who  had  neither 
learnt  to  read,  to  ride,  or  to  command  before  she  was 
launched  against  the  English,  to  their  utter  undoing. 
Mr.  Myers  is  fond  of  ascribing  genius  to  the  uprush  of 
the  subliminal  consciousness ;  but  no  uprush  from  sub- 
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liminal  regions  will  explain  the  .sudden  possession  by  a 
peasant  girl  of  the  technical  knowledge  of  a  master  of 
artillery.  Of  the  fact  that  Jeanne  had  these  gifts  there 
is  no  dispute.  Apart  from.the  fundamental  and  unmis- 
takablo  fact  that  she  brushed  away  the  English  masters 
of  France  as  if  tney  had  been  flies,  the  ablest  generals  on 
the  French  side  formally  testified  on  oath  to  the  process 
of  rehabilitation  to  the  extraordinary  genius  which  she  die- 
played  in  war.  The  Due  d'Alencon  made  the  campaign 
of  the  Loire  by  her  side.  "In  everything,"  he  said, 
"  excepting  the  making  of  war,  she  was  as  simple  as  any 
other  young  girl.  But  in  war  she  was  very  skilful,  either 
in  the  bearing  of  the  spear  or  in  mustering  an  army, 
in  appointing  the  order  of  battle,  or  in  disposing  of 
artillery.  All  were  astounded  to  see  her  display  the 
skill  and  foresight  of  a  captain  exercised  by  a  practice 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  war.  But  they  admired 
above  all  her  use  of  artillery,  where  she  had  a  consummate 
ability."  Now,  a  supreme  capacity  to  use  artillery  is 
no  more  latent  in  the  subliminal  consciousness  than  a 
mastery  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew.  Neither  is  the 
ability  to  manoeuvre  thousands  of  troops  of  all  arms  in 
such  fasliion  as  to  secure  victory,  when  the  ablest 
tacticians  of  the  day  deemed  it  hopeless,  explicable  upon 
any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  direct  communication 
to  the  mind  of  Jeanne  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  higncr 
mind.  If  your  servant-maid  were  to  return  from  market- 
ing with  her  pockets  stuffed  with  gold  and  jewels,  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  attribute  their  presence  on 
her  person  to  the  spontaneous  generation  of  some  latent 
power  of  the  mind,  as  to  explain  the  military  genius  of 
Jeanne  to  the  uprush  of  the  subliminal  consciousness. 

WHAT  IS  THE  EXPLANATION? 

Whence  then  came  these  gifts?  To  say  that  they  came 
from  God  is  not  to  answer  but  to  evade  the  question. 
All  good  gifts  come  from  God,  but  they  reach  us  usually 
by  intermediaries,  whose  action  can  bo  traced  with  soin'o 
degree  of  precision.  How  then  did  Jeanne  receive  her 
sudden  and  miraculous  accession  of  military  genius? 
I  lay  stress  at  present  solely  upon  her  admitted  capacity 
to  lead  troops,  to  use  artillery,  to  direct  campaigns.  I 
say  nothing  tor  the  moment  of  her  prophetic  gifts.  If  a 
Suffolk  ploughboy,  fresh  from  the  ploughtail,  were  to  be 
suddenly  put  on  board  a  modern  ironclad  on  the  evo 


of  a  great  battle, 
every  one  would 
admit  that  it  could 
only  be  by  a  miracle 
if  he  should  display 
in  manoeuvring  and 
fighting  that  great 
conglomerate  of 
complex  machinery, 
the  naval  genius  of 
Nelson  or  the  skill 
of  Admiral  Hornby. 
Yet  for  an  illite- 
rate maiden  of 
eighteen,  who  hail 
never  sat  in  a  saddle 
or  worn  armour,  to 
command  an  armv 
of  10,000  men,  with 
such  consummate 
success  as  to  des- 
troy the  established 
power  of  the 
English  in  France, 
less  demanding  a 
What  then  is 


was   not  less  extraordinary,  not 
miraculous  or  supernatural  explanation, 
that  explanation  ? 

A  HOMELY  ANALOGY. 

I  referred  just  now  to  the  analogy  of  a  servant 
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maid  going  a-marketing  with  a  few  pence  and  returning 
with  her  pockets  stuffed  with  gold  and  jewels.  What 
coarse  would  be  adopted  in  such  a  case  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  this  extraordinary  accession  of  wealth  ?  Clearly 
the  first  and  most  obvious  step  would  be  to  interrogate 
the  girl  herself!   How  came  she  to  be  in  possession  of 
such  treasures  ?   And  in  default  of  better  evidence  as  to 
their  source,  her  testimony,  however  incredible,  would 
deservedly  be  accepted.    Suppose  she  said  that  they 
dropped  down  from  the  skies,  or  that  she  found  them 
growing  in  a  cabbage,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be 
that  she  hail  stolen  them  and  was  lying  to  conceal  the  fact. 
But  if,  alter  the  most  careful  and  minute  examination  of  all 
the  witnesses  who  could  possibly  throw  any  light  upon 
her  movements,  it  was  proved  incontestably  that  there 
was  no  other  possible  source  from  which  she  could  have 
received  them,  except  direct  from  the  sky  or  from  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage,  thon,  if  the  existence  of  the  treasure 
were  undisputed,  wo  should  be  driven  to  accept  the 
testimony  not  as  necessarily  true,  but  as  supplying  the 
only  hypothesis  by  which  her  possession  of  the  treasure 
could  be  accounted  for.   So  it  is  with  Jeanne.   No-  one 
denies  that  she   suddenly   became   possessed  of  an 
altogether  abnormal  genius  for  war.    The  proof  that  this 
was  the  case  is  overwhelming.   It  is  supplied,  in  the  first 


WHAT  IS  THE  RATIONALIST  HYPOTHESIS? 

A  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  worship  of 
Reason  was  established  in  France  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  religion  which  Jeanne  loved.  In  our  own  day,  as 
the  authoress  of  "Robert  Elsniere"  glibly  teaches,  all 
belief  in  the  miraculous  has  disappeared  from  intelligent 
circles.  But,  as  I  see  in  the  stained  window  of  the 
church  in  which  I  am  writing,  the  old  religion  still 
holds  its  own,  and  exalts  the  heroic  Maid  among  the 
saints  and  fathers  of  the  Church ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Atheists  vie  with  Churchmen  in  making  processions 
and  orations  in  her  honour.  How  comes  it  that  these 
factions,  bitterly  hostile  in  all  tilings  else,  should  agree 
in  the  culte  of  Jeanne  d'Arc '?  That  in  itself,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  centuries,  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the 
deliverance  of  Orleans  or  the  victory  of  Patay.  But 
what  explanation  can  the  rationalists  and  materialists 
of  our  time  give  of  Jeanne's  suddenly-acquired  military 
genius — a  thing  as  inexplicable,  surely,  as  the  gift  of 
tongues  ?  There  is  no  explanation.  Natural  genius  may 
account  for  much,  religious  enthusiasm  for  more ;  but  as 
neither  natural  genius  nor  religious  enthusiasm  will  teach 
the  unlearned  how  to  conjugate  irregular  verbs,  so  these 
great  qualities  are  as  incapable  of  imparting  to  a  village 
lass  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  profession  of  arms. 
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■plcxe,  by  the  fact  that,  at  tho  outset  of  her  career,  she 
was  uniformly  opposed  by  all  the  experts  and  veterans 
who  commanded  tho  King's  troops,  and  that  she  as 
uniformly  succeeded,  by  dint  of  a  series  of  almost  unpre- 
cedented victories,  in  convincing  all  these  experts 
that  they  had  been  mistaken.  And  it  is  attested,  in  the 
second  place,  by  the  fact  that  the  English,  the  bravest 
and  most  victorious  fighters  of  the  century,  wero  so 
absolutely  convinced  that  Jeanne  wielded  supernatural 
power,  that  not  all  the  authority  of  the  King,  expressed 
by  repeated  ordinances,  could  induce  their  soldiery  to 
take  the  field  against  the  Maid.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  were  superstitious  days,  and  that  a  reputation  for 
sorcery  was  "easily  established.  But  Jeanne's  reputation 
was  established,  not  by  magical  incantations  or  any 
occult  pretensions,  but  by  the  matter-of-fact  method  of 
driving  conviction  into  the  national  heart — the  simple 
but  effective  method  of  chasing  the  English  armies  in 
headlong  rout,  whether  they  fought  in  the  open  or  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  all  but  impregnable  ramparts. 
Two  nations,  her  own  and  tho  enemy's,  agreed  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  believing  that  Jeanne's  capacity  and 
Jeanne's  achievements  could  not  possibly  be  due  to  any 
but  a  supernatural  source.  France  held  that  they  came 
from  God, ,  England  from  the  Devil.  Both  agreed  in 
believing  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  the  natural 
endowment  of  a  Domremy  shepherdess. 


WHAT  JEANNE  DID. 

Remember  that  the  English  in  Franco  at  the  beginning 
of  1429  were  to  the  French  what  tho  Germans  were 
at  the  beginning  of  1871,  only  more  so.  Talbot,  the 
English  Achilles,  was  as  great  a  military  authority  as 
Moltke,  and  the  victorias  of  Verneuil  and  Poictiers  and 
Agincourt  and  the  Herrings  were  as  decisive  as  those  of 
Sedan  and  of  Metz.  After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years  the 
dominance  of  England  had  been  accepted  almost  as  a 
decree  of  destiny.  Only  eight  years  before  a  solemn 
treaty  made  over  the  crown  of  France  to  the  English 
king.  English  garrisons  were  in  Paris  and  Rouen  and 
Bordeaux.  English  authority  was  supreme  over  more 
territory  than  tho  Germans  covered  even  in  their  most 
venturesome  marches.  The  French  had  neither  money 
nor  men  nor  sovereign  nor  prestige.  Their  nominal  king 
was  a  vacillating  incapable.  His  councillors  dreaded 
success  even  more  than  defeat.  Yet  out  of  the  midst  of 
this  hopeless  prostration  Jeanne  arose,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year  she  had  transformed  everything.  She 
delivered  Orleans,  crowned  the  king,  broke  the  prestige 
of  English  victory,  and  in  short  re-created  and 
regenerated  France.  How  can  we  account  for  this 
incredible  series  of  achievements  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
this  peasant  girl,  who  in  her  own  phrase  did  not  know 
A  from  B,  but  who  accomplished  tho  salvation  of 
France? 
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HOW  JEANNE  EXPLAINED  IT. 

Ask  Jeanne,  and  hear  what  she  says!  Joanne  has  no 
doubt,  no  indecision.  Jeanne  knows.  She  knows  that  it 
was  not  in  her  own  strength  she  did  her  great  marvel ; 
she  shrinks  from  the  assertion  as  a  blasphemy.  She  was 
enabled  to  do  it  by  an  invisible  intelligence  whom  she 
called  My  Lord  the  King  of  Heaven,  who  communicated 
His  will  to  her  by  the  direct  word  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland.  Jeanne  may  have  been  mad,  but  she 
delivered  Orleans.  She  may  have  been '  a  mystic,  a 
visionary,  and  a  superstitious  fanatic,  but  she  rid  France 
of  the  English  conqueror.  And  Jeanne,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  the  victor  of  Jargeau  and  P<*tay,  never  ceased  to 
affirm  that  she  received  all  her  knowledge  and  all  her 
capacity  direct  from  St. 
Michael  and  the  other  saints. 
And  as  no  one  to  this  day 
has  ventured  to  suggest  any 
other  possible  hypothesis  to 
account  for  this  incredible 
phenomenon,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  in  this 
matter  we  should  believe 
Jeanne  ? 

HER  VOICES. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should 
believe  that  Jeanne  was  cor- 
rectly informed  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  invisible 
Guides  who  gave  her  the 
counsel  which  enabled  her 
to  baffle  the  sagest  of  the 
English  captains.  All  that 
I  ask  is  that  it  is  evident, 
seeing  Jeanne  had  not  the 
knowledge  in  herself,  she 
must  have  received  it  from 
some  one  else,  and  as  thero 
was  no  visible  being  who 
could  communicato  it,  arc 
wo  not  of  necessity  driven 
by  a  strictly  scientific 
process  of  induction  to 
believe  that  she  mflst 
have  received  the  informa- 
tion from  invisible  beings? 
Jeanne  believed  that  she 
could  identify  them,  and 
named  them  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  They  were  not, 
she  declared,  either  invisible 
or  intangible  to  her.  She 
heard  them  at  first  as  voices, 
but  then  she  saw  them  as 
persons,  and  afterwards  em- 
braced them  as  friends.  But 
I  am  not  concerned  to  demon- 
strate the  accuracy  of  her 
nomenclature.  All  that  I 
ask  is  that  it  should  bo 
admitted  that  some  power 
not  her  own,  and  not  dis- 
coverable by  the  five  senses 
of  mortal  man,  did  com- 
municate to  her  the  capacity 
by  which  she  astonished  the 
world. 


HER  PROPHECIES. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  is  much 
strengthened  when  we  come  to  consider,  not  merely  the 
capacity  of  Jeanne  to  do,  but  the  ability  of  Jeanne  to 
foresee.  Here  we  are  on  firm  ground.  It  is  admitted  by 
no  one  more  than  the  most  confirmed  materiulist  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  is  not  innate  in  the  human  mind. 
But  Jeanne  undoubtedly  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She 
prophesied  not  after,  but  long  before  the  event,  and  her 
prophecies  came  true — with  one  or  two  exceptions  The 
evidence  in  her  case  is  certainly  quite  as  irresistible,  to 
say  the  very  least,  as  that  of  any  of  the  prophecies  which 
figure  so  largely  in  evidences  of  Christianity,  down  to 
quite  recent  times.  Nor  does  she  prophesy  probable 
things.   To  state  the  fact  in  vulgar  parlance,  no  one 
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would  have  been  so  mad  as  to  risk  a  bet  on  the  chance  of 
their  fulfilment  even  at  a  hundred  to  one.   When  she 
was   a  child  by  the  spinning-wheel  she  foretold  her 
journey  to  the  king,  and  her  mission  to  deliver  France. 
When  she  was  not  eighteen  she  foretold  that  she  would 
deliver  Orleans  and  conduct  the  king  to  Rheims  to  be 
crowned.   Before  she  went  to  Orleans  she  predicted  that 
she  would  be  wounded,  and  on  the  evening  before  she 
specified  that  the  wound  would  be  above  her  breast. 
When  the  operations  began  for  raising  the  siege, 
she  predicted  that  she  would  clear  out  the  English 
in  five  days,  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  When 
the    most  experienced  captains  declared  that  the 
Tourelles  could  not  be  reduced  in  less  than  a  month,  she 
foretold  its  capture  next  day,  and  it  took  place.  She 
foresaw  the  death  of  a  horseman  of  the  guard  at  Chinon 
a  few  hours  before  it  happened ;  of  Lord  Scales,  two  days 
before  he  fell,  and  she  foretold  her  own  decease  at  the 
end  of  a  year.   She  warned  the  Duke  d'Alen^on  to  avoid 
a  cannon  ball,  which  slew  the  gentleman  who  took  his 
place,    and  she 
predicted  with 
the  utmost  con- 
fidence the  result 
of  the  battle  of 
Patay    before  a 
shot    had  been 
fired.  For  a  simi- 
lar series  of  pro- 
phecies   so  well 
attested,  so  pre- 
cise, and  so  in- 
credible   at  the 
time   they  wpre 
delivered,  we  may 
search  in  vain  in 
sacred  or  profano 
history. 

HER  LIMITATIONS. 

Nor  is  her  claim 
to  forevision  at 
all  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  she  de- 
clared she  would 
enter  Paris  and 

drive  the  English  from  France,  whereas  it  was  not  until 
seven  years  after  her  death  that  the  spirit  which  she  had 
evoked  in  France  secured  the  expulsion  of  the  English. 
Nothing  is  more  notorious  in  all  prophetic  writings  than 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  time.  Clairvoyants  in  every  age,  and 
in  our  own  time,  see  things  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  as  it  were  inextricably  intermingled.  Time,  in  our 
sense,  does  not  exist  on  the  other  side.  Only  very  rarely, 
and  more  frequently  in  Jeanne's  case  than  in  any  other, 
the  gift  is  added  of  discerning  times  and  seasons.  I  need 
not  allude  to  the  absurd  objection  that  Jeanne  was  not  a 
prophetess  because  she  did  not  foresee  that  she  would  be 
burned  to  death,  for  such  a  cavil  is  only  possible  to  those 
who  have  not  grasped  the  fundamental  difference 
between  a  person  to  whose  gaze  all  future  things  lie 
exposed,  and  one  to  whom  from  time  to  time  certain 
specific  events  still  in  futurity  are  revealed.  No  one  has 
ever  claimed,  and  Jeanne  least  of  all,  that  she  had  drawn 
aside  the  veil  of  the  future.  All  that  she  asserted  was 
that  her  Voices,  or  her  Guide  (conseil),  did  from  time  to 
time  make  definite  communications  as  to  what  was 
about  to  happen,  and  that  the  event  proved  that  she 
was  right. 


TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC  INTO  ORLEANS. 


IP  TO  SAMUEL,  WHV  NOT  TO  JEANNE  ? 

Was  she  wrong?  I  do  not  care  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion with  those  who  say  that  they  believe  not  on 
authority,  but  as  a  matter  of  reason,  that  com- 
munications from  the  invisible  world  were  made 
to  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  saints  and 
seers  of  whom  we  read  in  Holy  Writ.  I  am  not  now 
arguing  the  question  of  the  quality  or  the  importance 
of  these  communications.  I  am  only  concerned  with 
the  fact  of  their  occurrence,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
evidence  that  voices  out  of  the  invisible  spoke  to  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  and  that  she  saw  angels  and  the  forms  of  holy 
women  long  since  dead  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  quite  as 
well  evidenced  as  the  fact  that  Moses  heard  the  voice  of 
God  from  out  the  burning  bush,  that  Samuel,  as  a  child, 
heard  the  voice  that  foretold  the  destruction  of  Eli's 
sons,  or  that  Peter  and  John  saw  the  sainted  forms  of 
Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

EXPLAIN  THIS  MIRACLE. 

But  I  am  concerned  to  press  this  matter  home  to  those 

who  reject  all 
miracle  and  all 
inspiration,  and 
who  deny  that 
there  is  any  world 
other  than  this 
material  sphere  of 
which  we  take 
cognisance  by  our 
five  senses;  and 
who  affirm  that 
there  are  no  in- 
telligences with 
which  man  can 
comm  un  icato 
other  than  those 
he  can  see  with 
his  eye,  hear  with 
his  ears,  and  touch 
with  his  hands. 
To  them  I  would 
say,  Account  for 
Jeanne  d'Arc! 
Explain  the  mi- 
racle of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans!  On 
her  own  hypothesis,  which  arsumer,  the  existence  of  a 
world  which  you  deny,  and  of  intelligences  which  you 
ignore,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  what  occurred. 
Some  spirit,  or  spirits,  of  higher  than  mortal  intelligence, 
with  a  capacity  moro  than  human  of  seeing  into  Iho 
future,  were  in  constant  communication  with  her. 
She  spoke  their  words  and  acted  upon  their  counsel. 
Wo  have,  in  short,  not  to  deal  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  a 
single  personality,  but  Jeanne  d'Arc  inspired,  directed, 
and  controlled  by  a  higher  mind,  or  minds,  of  whose 
existence  and  whose  influence  upon  her  she  was  con- 
stantly conscious.  On  that  assumption,  her  hypothesis 
explains  everythinar.  But  deny  that  assumption,  and 
what  remains?  A  manifest  miracle,  an  inexplicable 
incredibility,  in  which,  nevertheless,  with  the  facts  of 
history  before  us,  we  must  believe. 

JEANNE. 

From  such  a  conclusion  human  reason  recoils.  Better 
a  thousand  times  accept  any  working  hypothesis  pro- 
visionally that  will  account  for  the  facts,  than  give  up 
the  whole  problem  as  insoluble,  merely  because  we  have 
an  inveterate  prejudice  against  admitting  the  existence 
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of  another  world  than  that  whose  inhabitants,  though 
invisible  to  mortal  eye,  nevertheless  exercise  a  constant  and 
sometimes  dominant  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men. 
It  is  this  which  gives  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  its 
incomparable  fascination  to  modern  times.  In  itself  it  is 
a  history  of  unequalled  pathos.  No  myth  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  no  fairy  tale  of  the  Christian  hagiology  can  vie 
with  the  tragic  horror  and  transcendent  beauty  of  the 
story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Jeanne  incarnates  all 
that  is  loveliest  in  womanhood  with  all  that  is  most 
admirable  in  man ;  she  unites  the  virtues  of  the  cloister 
with  the  romance  of  the  camp.  She  was  as  tender  and 
true  as  our  own  Douglas,  but  as  brave  as  Deborah.  She 
bore  herself  with  equal  charm  in  the  cottage  by  her 
spinning-wheel  and  in  the  Court  of  the  King.  Misfortune 
did  not  disturb  the  serenity,  nor  victory  spoil  the 
humility  of  this  superb  soul.  To  have  given  birth 
to  such  a  woman  was  an  atonement  in  advance  even  for 
the  crime  of  producing  the  author  of  La  Pucelle,  or 
Napoleon  the  devastator  of  Europe.  As  long  as  the 
human  heart  endures,  the  narrative  of  her  captivity  and 
her  burning  will  rouse  feelings  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 
and  compel  the  English  people  and  the  Roman  Church  to 
admit  that  they  have  shared  in  the  greatest  crime  in 
history  since  that  which  stands  to  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim  and  the  Roman  proconsul  for  the 
Crucifixion.  But  all  that  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 
interesting,  mournful,  tragic  enough,  but  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

THE  LE880N  OP  IT  ALL. 

What  is  not  of  the  past  but  of  the  ever-living  present  is 
the  light  which  Jeanne's  story  throws  upon  the  absorbing 
problem  of  life  in  this  world  and  the  next.  For  if 
Jeanne  was  correct,  we  who  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  in  the  midst  of  these  temporal  things, 
which  are  but  for  a  day,  are  all  the  while  in  the  con- 


stant presence  and  within  possible  communication  of 
spiritual  Intelligences  infinitely  higher  than  ourselves. 
With  these  Intelligences  it  is  permitted  and  even  com- 
manded that  we  should  enter  into  close  relations,  as  it  is 
through  them  that  our  Lord  the  King  of  Heaven  may 
deign  to  give  us  those  directions  necessary  for  our  well- 
being  and  for  the  deliverance  of  those  about  us.  Nor 
must  we  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that  those  who  said  of 
Our  Lord  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  Prince 
of  the  Devils,  and  who  burnt  alive  as  a  sorceress  the 
purest  and  noblest  and  most  pious  of  women,  will  also 
invoke  against  those  who  keep  their  soul's  eye  open  on 
the  Godward  side,  the  familiar  cry  of  Sanhedrim  and  of 
council,  that  it  is  all  of  the  devil  or  that  they  are  mad. 
For  if  there  be  a  God,  Lord  not  only  of  all  the  Earth  but 
of  the  Heaven  and  of  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  who  is 
encompassed  about  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  pure 
and  lofty  Intelligences,  who  are  all  ministering  spirits 
to   those  who  are  called  to  be  sons  of  God  and 
heirs  of  heaven,   what  unfaith   is  there  not  latent 
in  the  shallow  and  empty  cry  that  everything  that 
is  manifestly  inexplicable  on  material  grounds  is  of 
the  Evil  One!   Is  He  who  inhabiteth  Eternity  limited 
solely  to  the  governance  of  material  things,  or  is  He 
not  rather  the  Lord  of  all  the  spirits  of  all  the 
worlds?    Evil  spirits  there  are  no  doubt,  as  there 
are  evil  men  on  this  earth;  and  for  those  who  dare 
not  face  the  influence  of  their  fellow-men  the  Roman 
Church  has  prepared  the  cloister,  in  order  that  they 
live  retired  and  apart  from  the  world.    But  why 
should  we  carry  this  cowardice  of  the  cloister  into  the 
region  from  which,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  may 
please  the  Almighty  to  reveal  His  will  to  tho  children  of 
men  ?   As  for  those  who  cry  cut  bono  t  it  is  enough  to 
ask,  What  would  have  become  of  France  if  Jeanne  d'Arc 
had  closed  her  ears  to  her  Voices,  and  rejected  their 
counsel  as  temptations  from  hell  ? 


PRIZES    FOR    AUGUST    AND     SEPTEMBER,  1893. 


The  following  Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  to  the  Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  For  conditions  see 
last  month's  issue. 

August  15.   Subject — THE  LANTERN  MISSION. 

£5  5  0  for  the  best  lantern  lecture,  occupying  about  forty-fiye  minutes  in  delivery,  suitable  for  popular  Sunday  service,  with 
list  of  Ht  least  twenty-five  pictures  illustrating  the  lecture.  If  pictures,  photographs,  or  slides  are  sent  in  for  this 
competition,  they  will  be  returned  when  adjudicated  upon. 

£110  for  tho  best  list  of  pictures  illustrating  Heroism  and  Self-sacrifice  ;  references  to  place  where  they  can  be  found,  and 
brief  descriptions  of  their  subject,  in  all  cases  to  be  given. 

£110   for  the  best  three  slides  illustrating  any  familiar  hymns. 

£110   for  the  best  half-a-dozen  photographs,  by  amateurs,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  lantern  slides ;  any  subject. 
£110   for  tho  best  short  story  for  children,  original  or  selected,  with  twelve  illustrations  suitable  for  slides. 
£110   for  the  best  half-a-dozen  humorous  slides,  original  or  selected.  j 

September  15.  Subject— HOW  TO  IMPROVE  OUR  TOWNS,  \ 

£5  5  0  for  the  best  and  most  practical  paper  sotting  forth  a  realisable  ideal  standard  for  an  average  town  of  jabout  50,000 
ordinary  inhabitants,  dealing  with  government,  sanitation,  education,  recreation,  etc.  Nothing  to  be  proposed  that 
has  not  been  actually  realised  somewhere  under  somewhat  similar  conditions.  f 

£110  for  the  best  list  of  tho  most  useful  publications  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  town  life,  specifying  price  and 
nature  of  their  contents.  1 

£110  for  the  best  short  story,  not  exceeding  2,000  words,  taking  the  contrast  between  real  and  ideaB  town  life  as 
subject.  | 

£110  for  best  narrative  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  writers,  setting  forth  what  conditions  or  institutional  in  the  town 
in  which  they  lived  have  most  helped  or  most  hindered  them  in  their  life. 

£110   for  the  best  half-dozen  photographs  by  amateurs  of  what  they  are  proudest  of  in  their  own  town. 

£1.1  0  for  the  best  aniwer  to  the  question,  What  gives  me  most  hope  for  the  improvement  of  my  town,  and  wlfcat  am  I  doing 
to  help  it  on  ? 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  CIVIC  DUTY. 

By  Mr.  Bryce. 
Ik  December,  1892,  Mr.  Bryce  delivered  an  admirable 
address  to  the  London  Association  of  the  Head  Masters 
of  Public  Schools,  upon  the  duty  of  inculcating  patriot- 
ism in  schools.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  address 
re-published  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

The  sober,  quiet  sense  Of  what  a  man  owes  to  the 
community  in  which  he  is  born,  and  which  he  hopes  to 
govern,  has  been  found  specially  hard,  says  Mr.  Bryce,  to 
maintain  in  modern  times  and  in  large  countries.   It  is 
comparatively  easy  in  small  republics  or  in  cities,  but 
with  a  vast  population  the  individual  is  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude.  Then,  again,  the  piping  times  of  peace  are  not 
productive  of  such  heroic  incidents  as  times  of  war,  and, 
in  the  third  place,  party  spirit  overlays,  if  it  does  not 
•supersede,  national  spirit.   But  Mr.  Bryce  exhorts  us  to 
remember  that  civic  virtue  is  not  the  less  a  virtue  because 
she  appears  to-day  in  sober  grey.   How  then  can  civic 
virtue  in  sober  grey,  or  otherwise,  best  be  inculcated  by 
schoolmasters?    Mr.  Bryce  answers  this  question  as 
follows: — 

METHODS. 

We  must  cultivate  three  habits.  To  strive  to  know  what  is 
best  for  one's  country  as  a  whole.  To  place  one's  country's 
interest,  when  one  knows  it,  above  party  feeling,  or  elass 
feeling,  or  any  other  sectional  passion  or  motive.  To  be 
willing  to  take  trouble,  personal  and  even  tedious  trouble,  for 
the  well-governing  of  every  public  community  one  belongs  to, 
lie  it  a  township  or  pariah,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  And  the  methods  of  forming  these  habits  are  two, 
methods  which  of  course  cannot  in  practice  be  distinguished 
bat  must  go  Land  in  hand — the  giving  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  institutions  of  the  country — knowledge  sufficient  to  enable 
the  young  citizen  to  comprehend  their  working — elementswhich 
still  dazzle  imagination  from  the  conflicts  of  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  past: 

SUGGESTIONS,  i 

Mr.  Bryce  then  condescends  upon  details,  and  makes 
some  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  patriot- 
ism should  be  taught  in  schools. 

Toe  pupil  should  be  mado  to  begin  from  the  policeman 
and  the  soldier  whom  he  sees,  from  the  workhouse  and  the 
school  inspector,  f t<  m  the  election  of  the  town  councillor  and 
the  membeT  of  the  Legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American 
bnv,  ho  will  see  pretty  often,  and  about  which,  if  he  be  an 
English  boy^  he  is  likely  to  have  heard  some  talk.  The  old 
maxim  of  Horace  about  ayes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten-  by  the  teacher  either  of  geography  or  of  history, 
•or  iif  elementary  politics.  An  ounce  of  personal  observation 
it  worth  a  pound  of  facts  gathered  from  books;  but  the 
observation  profits  little  till  the  teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it  and 
made  it  the  basis  of  his  instruction.  I  prast  therefore  qualify 
the  warning  aguinst  details  by  adding  that  wherever  a  detail 
in  the  system  of  government  gives  some  foothold  of  actual 
Iiersonal  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  that  detail  must  be  used  by 
the  teacher  and  made  the  starting-point  from  which  general 
•facts  are  to  be  illustrated  and  explained. 

Current  history,  or  elementary  politics,  Mr.  Bryce 
thinks,  would  bo  easier  to  teach  than  history  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term. 

.  HI8T0HY  AND  POETRY. 

So  much-  for  giving  instruction.  A  much  more  im- 
portant side  is  that  of  stimulating  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  inspiring  a  sense  of  civic  duty. 


If  well-written  historical  narratives,  fresh,  simple,  dramatic, 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  from  ten  years  onwards,  given 
to  them  not  as  task  books  but  as  books  to  read  for  their  own 
pleasure,  not  only  would  a  good  deal  of  historical  knowledge 
tie  acquired,  but  a  taste  would  often  be  formed  which  would 
last  on  into  manhood. 

After  good  historical  reading  comes  poetry,  but, 
unfortunately,  comparatively  little  of  our  best  poetry 
runs  in  the  historical  and  patriotic  channel.  In  an 
eloquent  passage,  Mr.  Bryce  expourids  and  expands  the 
principle  upon  which  our  proposed  historical  pilgrimage 
is  based.  When  a  man  sees  the  spot  where  some  great 
deed  was  done,  he  is  roused  to  emulate  the  spirit  of 
those  who  did  it;  but  in  England  interest %i  national 
history  is  less  than  in  most  of  the  other  countries. 

THE  WA8TED  WEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

England  is  much  worse  in  this  respect  than  either 
Ireland  or  Scotland.   Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

In  England  intelligent  patriotism  and  historical  curiosity 
are  almost  confined  to  the  small  well-educatud  class.  Among 
the  Nonconformists  there  still  lingers  a  warm  though  (as  it 
would  seem)  steadily  cooling  feeling  for  the  Puritan  heroes 
and  divines  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  with  this  exception, 
the  middle  class,  scarcely  less  than  the  agricultural  peasantry 
and  the  city  artisan,  care  for  none  of  these  things.  This  is 
less  true  of  the  smaller  nationalities  within  the  British  Isles. 
In  Ireland  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  have  endeared  to 
the  people  names  like  those  of  Sarsfield,  Wolfe  Tone,  Emmett, 
and  O'Connell.  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Bothwell  Bridge  and 
Culloden,  are  more  vividly  present  even  to  the  peisant  of 
Scotland  than  Harold  (son  of  Godwin)  or  Hampden  and  Blake, 
than  Agineourt  or  Foutenoy,  or  perhaps  even  Salamanca  and 
the  Nile,  are  to  the  average  Englishman. 

FAITH  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  to  tho  past  that  our  people  need 
to  be  educated.  We  need  to  be  instructed  still  more  as 
to  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  future : — 

The  masses  of  tho  British  people  in  theso  isles,  and  probably 
to  a  large  extent  also  the  masses  of  the  people  in  our  colonies, 
are  still  imperfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  great  English- 
speaking  race  over  the  world,  and  of  all  which  the  existence 
of  that  race  imports.  Till  wc  have  created  more  of  an  imperial 
spirit — by  which  I  do  not  mean  a  spirit  of  vain  glory  or 
aggression  or  defiance — far  from  it — but  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
,  joy  in  the  extension  of  our  language,  our  literature,  our  laws, 
our  commerce  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  earth  and'  the 
furthest  isjands  of  the  sea,  with  a  sense  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities and  solemn  responsibilities  which  that  extension  carries 
with  it — till  we  and  our  colonies  have  more  of  such  an  im- 
perial spirit,  hardly  shall  we  be  able  to  create  the  institutions 
that  will  ere  long  be  needed  if  all  these  scattered  segments  of 
the  British  people  are  to  be  held  together  -  in  one  enduring 
fabric.  But  if  sentiment  ripens  quickly,  and  we  find  ourselves 
able  to  create  those  institutions,  they  will  themselves  develop 
and  foster  and  strengthen  the  imperial  spirit  whereof  I  have 
spoken,  and  make  it,  as  wo  trust,  since  it  will  rest  even  more 
upqn  moral  than  upon  material  I  Kinds,  a  guarantee  as  well  of 
peace  as  of  freedom  among  the  English-speaking  races  of  the 
world. 

The  Best  Libraries  for  Students. — In  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  June,  an  American  writer,  describing 
the  facilities  offered  a  student  in  European  libraries,  sayB 
that  the  student  will  find  they  should  be  ranged  in 
the  following  order  of  merit — from  that  point  of  view : — 
"  Bodleian,  British  Museum,  Munich,  Brussels,  Stock- 
holm, Berlin,  Stuttgart,  the  university  collections,  Paris. 
Of  those  at  St  Petersburg  and  Rome  1  am  not  prepared 
to  speak." 
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THE  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  ONION,  MANCHESTER. 

Quarterly  Report. 
•The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Social 
Questions  Union  for  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District, 
was  held  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Peter  Street,  Manchester,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  27th,  and  was  well  attended.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich  presided.  The  following  report  of  the 
hon.  secretaries  of  the  Union  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Westerby:— 

WHAT  HAS  BEEV  DONE. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  C.iuneil,  on  March  27th,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  has  met  monthly.  On  April  11th 
twelve  new  members  of  the  Union  were  elected.  A  sub-comniittce 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  forming  ward  com- 
mittees for  Manchester  and  Salford  in  connection  with  the 
Union.  The  hon.  secretaries  were  instructed  to  put  upon  the 
agenda  paper  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  a  resolution  denning  the  attitude  of  the  Union  in 
respect  to  the  drink  traffic ;  and  a  subcommittee  was  appointed 
to  make  inquiries  and  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of 
a  vigilance  officer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee. 

On  May  9th  eight  new  members  of  the  Union  were  elected. 
A  resolution  denning  the  attitude  of  the  Union  towards  the 
drink  traffic  ■  was  adopted  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Upon 
questions  of  imperial  policy  affecting  the  drink  traffic,  this 
Union  declares  itself  in  favour  of  giving  absolute  power  to 
the  people  in  a  given  area  to  control  the  number  of  licences 
within  that  area."  The  appointment  of  a  vigilance  officer  was 
made,  and  the  date  and  place  of  the  next  Council  Meeting 
were  fixed. 

On  June  13th  one  new  member  of  the  Union  was  elected. 
The  Temperance  Committee  was  authorised  to  engage  legal 
assistance  in  matters  requiring  to  be  brought  forward  at  the 
next  Brewster  Sessions.  The  officers  of  the  Union  were 
instructed  to  oppose  any  application  which  the  Palace  Theatre 
of  Varieties  might  make  for  a  drink  licence  at  the  expiration 
of  its  present  engagement  with  the  City  Watch  Committee. 
The  hon.  secretaries  were  instructed  to  take  steps  with  the 
'  view  of  drawing  up  a  list  of  questions  to  be  submitted  to 
municipal  candidates ,-  and  the  reprinting  of  the  pamphlet 
containing  the  constitution,  officers,  committees,  and  members 
of  the  Union,  was  authorised,  the  issue  of  it  to  be  deferred 
until  after  the  Council  Meeting  on  June  27th. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hicks  then  submitted  reports  from  the 
departmental  Committees  of  the  Union. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  Temperance  Committee  has  taken  steps  to  procure 
returns  from  the  Watch  Committees  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  relative  to  the  number  of  licensed  houses  which 
provide  board  and  lodging,  and  the  Salford  Watch 
Committee  has  placed  the  particulars  asked  for  at  the 
servico  of  the  Union,  but  the  consent  of  the,  Manchester 
Watch  Committee  has  not  yet  been  received.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Chief  Constables  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  in  matters  affecting  licensed  premises  has  been 
sought,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Manchester,  has  been  promised  The  report  further 
dealt  with  work  for  which  preparations  are  beiDg  made. 

MORALITY. 

The  report  of  the  Social  Purity  Committee  showed  that 
its  strength  had  been  much  increased,  and  attendance  at 
its  meetings  had  been  large.  It  referred  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  work  of  the  vigilance  officer.  Since  April  1st 
seventeen  brothels  have  been  discovered,  watched,  and 
reported  against.  Five  persons  have  been  proceeded 
against  by  the  police,  two  of  whom  were  sent  to  prison 
for  six  months,  two  fined  £20  and  costs,  one  fined  £2 
and  costs.  Two  children  have  been  removed  from 
dangerous  surroundings.   Two  persons  have  been  re- 


moved from  brothels  and  sent  to  their  homes.  Shops  to 
which  young  people  of  both  sexes  resorted  for  gambling 
and  other  purposes  have  been  watched.  Two  have 
been  warned,  and  their  objectionable  practices  have  been 
suppressed.  The  vigilance  officer  is  doing  all  that  is 
possible  for  him  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Manchester  and  Salford  have  been  divided  into 
districts,  and  each  district  placed  in  the  charge  of  two 
vigilants  for  observation.  At  the  request  of  the  Social 
Purity  Committee  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  B.A.,  of 
Liverpool,  has  visited  Manchester,  and  had  a  conference 
with  them,  from  which  much  advantage  is  hoped.  Lady 
members  of  the  Union  are  taking  active  interest  in  this 
department  of  its  work. 

GAMBLING. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Gambling  referred  to 
the  use  of  shops,  etc.,  for  betting,  to  raffles  at  bazaars,  to- 
foreign  lotteries,  and  to  the  convictions  lately  secured  by 
the  police  in  the  first-mentioned  matter,  and  stated  that 
methods  and  plans  for  dealing  with  these  and  kindred 
matters  are  being  matured. 

In  the  absence  of  official  reports,  statements  were  made 
by  members  of  the  other  Committees  of  the  Union,  which 
showed  that  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  deal  with  tbi 
problems  confronting  each. 

OTHER  BUSINESS.  1 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  F.  Haworth,  reported  that 
since  January  last  the  total  receipts  to  date  amounted  to 
£68  9s.  6d.,  and  the  total  payments  to  £64  6s.  0*d. 
Accounts  delivered  but  not  yet  paid  amounted  to  £3  9s. 
Eight  new  members  of  the  Union  were  elected.  As  an 
instruction  to  the  Committees  of  the  Union,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gilbert  Kirlew,  seconded  by  Mr.  Buss,  and 
resolved — '*  That  the  Committees  be  requested  to  collect, 
as  far  as  possible,  information  as  to  how  far  the  work 
they  have  in  hand  is  already  undertaken  by  other 
organisations  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  to  report 
to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  or  Council." 


THE  HELPERS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  64,  Carter  Street,  Liverpool, 
Secretary  for  the  Liverpool  Association,  asks  for  more 
helpers.  A  plan  of  campaign  for  the  winter  months  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  a  directory  is  being  compiled 
of  all  the  social  centres  at  present  at  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  social  workers  in  Liverpool  will  communicate 
with  Mr.  Edwards. 

Old  Swan.  —  The  "  Social  Scheme,"  which  was 
initiated  in  February,  1692.  is  doing  good  work,  and 
deserves  success.  In  addition  to  the  building  of 
a "  People's  Hall,"  now  in  progress,  there  are  several 
branches  of  social  work  actively  carried  on. 
The  "Scheme"  is  divided  into  sections,  viz.: — (a) 
Vigilance,  devoted  to  suppression  of  gambling  saloons, 
temperance  matters,  and  general  social  work  ;  (b)  En- 
tertainment, for  supplying  penny  concerts  and  lectures  ; 
(o)  Buildings,  a  company v  formed  for  acquiring  a 
"People's  Hall."  The  last-named  has  bought  the  old 
police  buildings  in  Prescot  Road  and  structural  alterations 
are  being  proceeded  with.  So  far  all  the  money  required 
has  not  been  raised,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty 
will  soon  l>e  surmounted.  At  present  the  entertainments 
are  being  held  in  a  room  over  a  stable  belonging  to  a 
public  house.  Already  the  police  say  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  on  "  concert  nights  "  is  very 
marked.  The  hon.  secretaries  are  Messrs.  J.  Honlt,  junr., 
and  I.  E.  Atkinson,  and  the  secretary  for  the  "  People's 
Hall  Co.,"  Mr.  Clo-.igh. 
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the  brighton  civic  centre. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  Brighton  Civic  Centre,  as  I  stated  last  mon^h,  has 
taken  action  on  the  subject  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes.  It  has  issued  the  following  circular  to  the 
ministers  of  religion,  medical  men,  and  trades  unionists, 
•which  may  be  useful  to  Civic  Centres  elsewhere  : — 

The  Brighton  Civic  Centre  wishes  to  place  before  you  ami 
their  fellow  townsmen  generally  the  desirability  of  the  munici- 
pality of  this  town  undertaking  the  erection  of  artisans' 
dwellings. 

Brighton  largely  depends  on  its  reputation  as  a  health  resort, 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  town  that  a  low 
death  rate  should  be  maintained.  Unfortunately,  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  artisans'  dwellings,  and  in  many  cases 
their  unhealthy  character,  run  up'  the  death  rate  far  beyond  its 
normal  level. 

Thus,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  Preston  had  a  death  rate 
under  10  per  1,000,  a  portion  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town  has  shown  a  mortality  of  over  30  per  1,000. 

The  same  state  of  tilings,  produce  d  by  the  same  causes, 
existed  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Birmingham. 

The  municipalities  of  these  towns  have,  by  tho  removal  of 
unhealthy  buildings  and  the  erection  of  improved  dwellings, 
greatly  reduced  their  death  rate.  In  Liverpool  in  the  crowded 
districts  the  death  rate  was  40  to  44  per  1,000,  but  now,  in 
the  Corporation  buildings,  the  death  rate  is  about  20  per  1,000, 
less  than  one-half  of  the  former  rate. 

At  Edinburgh,  by  the  removal  of  unhealthy  dwellings,  the 
death  rate  has  been  reduced  from  26-26  to  19-94  per  1,000. 

At  Birmingham  the  death  rate  in  some  of  the  worst  streets 
was  from  40  to  97  per  1,000,  and  that  for  the  whole  town 
nearly  24  per  1,000 ;  but  this  has  been  reduced  to  19  per  1,000 
by  the  same  means. 

'  The  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  shows  how  very 
needful  it  is  for  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
direction  in  Brighton. 

One  of  the  Brighton  Town  Councillors  writes  under  the  date 
of  February,  1893  : — "  We  must  have  more  houses.  The  over- 
crowding in  our  poorer  districts  is  disgraceful.  I  know  one 
instance  (and  there  are  many  nearly  as  bad)  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  sis  children  all  living  in  one  low  room  8  feot  bv  10 
feet" 

The  enclosed  report  on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  Pier 
Ward  supports  the  views  of  this  town  councillor. 

Whilst  the  noed  of  better  dwellings  is  admitted,  all  are  not 
Agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  municipality 
should  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  providing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  wholesome  dwellings  at  a  reasonable  rate  for 
artisans  and  labourers.  The  feeling  amongst  some  has  been 
that  this  might  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  It  has  been  so 
left,  and  has  resulted  in  such  high  rents  and  consequent  over- 
crowding as  to  call  for  an  immediate  change,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers  only,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  town.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  summary  sent  herewith, 
that  other  towns  are  taking  action  in  this  direction.  It  has 
been  urged  that  if  the  town  owned  houses  of  this  character, 
the  rents  would  be  difficult  to  collect.  The  experience  of 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  Liverpool  Corporation  surveyor,  in  a  letter  dated  1st 
February,  1893.  says,  "With  regard  to  the  point  raised,  that 
the  rents  would  not  be  paid,  I  think  the  best  answer  is.  that 
since  Victoria  Square  has  been  opened— 1885— and  In  venal 
Buildings— 1888— to  the  present  time,  the  weekly  rents  collected 
amounted  to  £22,779  8s.  9d.,  while  the  had  debts  amounted 
only  to  £67  3s.  Od.  Of  course,"  he  adds,  '■  this  is.  to  my  mind, 
simply  a  question  of  management,  as  no  doubt  if  the  tenants 
were  not  sharply  looked  after,  bad  debts  would  accrue." 

The  Manager  of  the  Improvement  department  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Birmingham,  writing  January  21st,  1893,  says: — 
"  The  Corporation  are  owners  of  a  large  number  of  artisans' 
dwellings,  and  we  experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  the  rents." 
It  is  obvious  that  if  buildings  are  erected  by  the  town,  t'  oy 
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can  be  let  at  a  lower  rent  than  if  erected  by  private  indi- 
viduals, as  the  town  are  able  to  obtain  money  at  three  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.,  whereas  a  private  individual  would  expect 
much  larger  interest. 

There  appears  no  valid  reason  why  the,  poorer  inhabitants 
should  not  share  the  advantage  of  the  good  credit  enjoyed  by 
the  town. 

At  the  present  time  the  rents  are  unduly  high  in  proportion 
to  the  income  of  the  artisan,  and  much  higher  than  in  many 
other  towns  where  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  greater. 

Not  only  could  a  smaller  rent  bo  charged,  but  a  greater 
amount  of  comfort  afforded  in  the  town  dwellings. 

The  statement  that  accompanies  this  letter  of  what  other 
towns  have  done,  shows  that  with  judicious  management 
artizans'  dwellings  will  repay  a  fair  interest  on  tho  outlay,  and 
involve  no  extra  burden  on  the  ratepayer. 

Beyond  this,  the  diminution  of  sickness  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  reduce  the  ]ioor  rates. 

Apart  from  all  questions  of  humanity  and  good  feeling,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  self-interest  only,  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  classes  that  the  town  should  at  once  provide 
improved  dwellings  for  its  workers,  who  so  materially  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity. 

The  Civic  Centre  trust,  therefore,  you  may  see  your  way  to 
assist  them  by  obtaining  as  many  signatures  as  possible  to  the 
enclosed  memorial. 

WHAT  HAS  BKEV  DOXE  ELSKWHEIiE. 

The  Corporation  has  held  for  some  twenty  years  a  property- 
known  as  St.  Martin's  Cottages. 

Expenditure  on  these  cottages  was:  — £17,929,  which 
included  cost  of  site. 

Tiie  net  average  return  on  the  capital  for  twenty  years  has 
been  £3,179. 

More  recently  they  have  erected  artisans'  dwellings  in 
Victoria  Square,  at  a  cost  of  £68,000,  the  net  return  on  which 
has  been  3  per  cent. 

These  dwellings  consist  of:— 80  three-room  tenements  let 
at  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week,  164  two-room  tenements  let  at 
4s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week,  21  one-room  tenements  let  at  2s. 
per  week. 

They  have  also  erected: — Labourers'  dwellings  at  a  cost  of 
£7.056.  The  weekly  rents  are  4s.  to  3s.  9d.  Net  return, 
4  per  cent. 

Speculative  builders  have  built  on  land  sold  by  the 
Corporation  inferior  four-room  cottages  charging  6s.  6d. 
a  week,  and  thus  obtaining  a  return  of  10  per  cent,  on  their 
outlay. 

They  have  further  erected  several  buildings  containing 
100  tenements  and  one  shop;  expenditure,  £16,145.  Net 
return  on  the  average  of  the  last  two  years,  £3,126. 

A  higher  return  of  interest  would  be  shown  if  tr 
Corporation  charged  the  same  rents  as  those  paid  to  privi 
owners.  '  , 

The  authorities  have  preferred  to  give  the  tenants  _ 
Iwnefit  of  a  low  rent,  and  the  rentals  are  20  per  cent,  be . 
those  usually  charged.  '  ' 

The  moral  effect  produced  by  these  improved  dwelli.' 
(says  the  Corporation  Surveyor)  has  been  excellent,  whilst  t 
death  rate,  which  in  the  crowded  districts  was  40  to  44  pi 
1,000,  has,  in  the  Corporation  buildings,  averaged  about  2( 
per  1,000. 

Glasgow. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  has  spent  £87,212  on  seven 
lodging-houses,  and  £20.000  on  model  tenements.  The  model 
dwellings  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
nrtisans,  and  are  never  empty.  The  rent  of  a  single  ronm 
is  £8  per  year  ;  of  two  rooms,  £9  18s.  per  year  ;  of  three  rooms, 
£13  per  year,  the  tenant  paying  in  addition  rates  and  taxes. 
The  cost  of  the  seven  lodging-houses  has  been  £8.">,000.  Tin- 
net  return  from  1881  to  1890  has  averaged  £4  10s  8d  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested. 

The  gross  revenue  for  1889-18.iO  was  £10,886  16s.  2d. : 
expenditure,  £6.248  4s.  lid.;  net  revenue,  £4,033  lis.  3d.; 
equal  to  nearly  5£  per  cent,  on  the  cost. 
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Cardiff. 

The  Corporation  have  formally  adopted  Part  3  of  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  ond  the  'whole  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time. 

>  Halifax. 

The  Corporation  has  closed  a  large  number  of  houses  unfit 
for  habitation,  and  have  bought  up  and  removed  considerable 
areas  of  such  property.  They  aro  now  applying  for  powers 
to  borrow  and  expend  money  in  the  erection  of  artisans' 
dwellings.  The  Mayor  remarks :  "  Opiuions  differ  very  much 
as  to  the  desirability. of  the  Corporation  doing  this, work.  In 
this  town  the  weight  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  erecting 
buildings,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  do  so." 

Birmingham. 

The  Corporation,  under  their  improvement  scheme,  acquired 
1,807  houses ;  of  these  886  were  taken  down,  and  the  remainder 
repaired  and  put  into  a  sanitary  condition  by  removing 
buildings  when  too  crowded,  rebuilding  out-offlees,  paving  the 
yards,  and  providing  a  proper  system  of  drainage  and  water 
supply.  The  Corporation  has  also  built  upwards  of  one 
hundred  model  artisans'  dwellings,  which  are  let  at  rents 
varying  from  5s.  to  Gs.  per  week.  Before  the  improvements  in 
question  tho  average  death  rate  for  three  years  1878,  1874, 
1873,  in  one  area  of  the  town,  ranged  from  40  to  07  per  1.000. 
For  the  whole  town,  from  1875  to  i879  the  rale  was  23-91  per 
1,000,  but  1880  to  1884,  20  83,  and  1885  to  1881),  19  19. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Corporation  have  decided  to  build  a  lodging-house  for 
300  men,  a  lodging-house  for  100  women,  and  a  building  to 
contain  fifty  single  tenements. 


THE   PEOPOSED  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Corporation  of  Brighton. 

Ti'e  memorial  of  the  undersigned  ratepayers  of  the  Borough 
of  Brighton  respectfully  showeth : — 

I.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists  it  is  desirable 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  artisans  of  this  town. 

1".  That  this  can  only  be  efficiently  done  by  the  town  erecting 
and  holding,  as  owners,  not  less  than  300  dwellings,  to 
be  erected  from  time  to  time  as  suitable  sites  can  bo 
obtained. 

3.  That  the  experience  of  other  large  towns  has  shown  that 
this  can  be  done  without  increasing  the  rates,  and  that 
the  rents  of  such  houses  are  punctually  paid,  and  yield 
a  fair  return  to  the  town. 

1.  That  experience  has  also  shown  that  in  Brighton,  as  well  as 
in  other  large  towns,  private  enterprise  has  generally 
failed  to  provide  wholesome  dwellings  at  moderate  rents. 
;.  That  the  high  rent  of  artisans'  dwellings  in  Brighton 
produces  overcrowding,  and  that  such  overcrowding 

/         frequently  results  in  disease  and  death. 
•  C.  That  the  prosperity  of  Brighton  largely  depends  on  its 
character  as  a  health  resort,  and  that,  in  the  interest  of 
all  classes,  it  is  desirable  that  a  low  death  rate  should 
prevail. 

7.  That  the  report  of  the  Brighton  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
conclusively  proves  that  if  better  dwellings  were  pro- 
vidtxl  for  the  artisan  class  the  death  rate  could  be 
considerably  decreased  for  the  whole  town. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  you  will  instruct 
your  officials  to  make  inquiries  for  suitable  sites  for  artisans' 
dwellings,  to  obtain  all  legal  powers,  and  that  you  will,  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  take  all  needful  steps  to  provide  and 
hold  as  landlords  wholesome  dwellings  at  moderate  rents  for 
the  artisan  class  of  this  town. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  LITERARY  LUMBER. 

I  venture  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  my  friends  to 
overhaul  their  bookshelves  and  their  cupboards  to  see 
whether  they  could  not  spare  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves some  portion  of  their  accumulated  mass  of  literary 
lumber.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  "  Free 
Literature  Society"  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  and  public 
institutions  with  a  regular  monthly  6upply  of  reading 
matter,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  contributions  from 
various  publishers  who  were  good  enough  to  place 
every  month  a  certain  number  of  their  returns  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society;  but  as  we  have  to  supply 
parcels  to  nearly  two  hundred  workhouses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  as  you  cannot  send  many 
duplicates  to  the  same  institution,  we  stand  in  need 
of  fresh  supplies  of  magazines  and  illustrated  news- 
papers. The  Free  Literature  Society  at  Bouverie 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  will  send  to  any  part  of  London 
to  collect  any  store  of  literary  lumber  of  which  the  owner 
may  wish  to  dispose.  I  especially  press  this  subject  upon 
those  persons  who  are  about  to  travel  or  to  leave  the 
.  country  for  a  term  of  years.  Persons  who  are  giving 
up  housekeeping,  or  who  are  ridding  themselves  of 
any  unnecessary  impedimenta,  cannot  do  better  than 
send  a  postcard  to  the  Free  Literature  Society,  or  if 
they  forget  that  address,  to  me  at  this  office,  and 
we  will  undertake  to  have  their  surplus  books  and 
magazines  and  illustrated  miscellanies  carted  down  to 
the  distributing  centre,  and  re-made  up  into  parcels  for 
the  workhouses  in  our  list.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
.giving  an  order,  or  of  spending  a  little  time  to 
put  together  printed  matter, "which  but  for  some  such 
agency  as  this  would  never  lie  looked  at  by  human  eye. 


Name. 


Address. 


OCCTI'ATION. 


OUR  LANTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

Fon  some  time  past  I  have  been  much  troubled  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  ideal  upon 
which  the  National  Lantern  Society  was  originally  in- 
vented. That  society  continues  to  perform  a  certain 
function,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  secretary  it 
does  not  supply  the  basis  upon  which  we  could  hope 
to  realise  the  larger  scheme  tltet  first  led  me  to 
take  the  subject  up.  What  people  want  —  especiallj 
those  who  are  just  beginning  lantern  work — is  to  be  able 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  slides  and  lectures  which 
they  require.  So '  long  as  these  slides  are  provided  by 
the'ordinary  channels  of  trade,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
troubling  ourselves  in  the  matter.  But  everyone  who 
has  ever  undertaken  to  conduct  a  series  of  lantern  services 
will  testify  with  me  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
suitable  slides  for  the  purpose.  I  have  therefore  decided 
to  set  on  foot  the  production  of  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  with  suitable  slides,  which  will  be 
available  for  the  coming  winter.  Further  particulars  will 
be  announced  next  month;  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  office  of  the  Lantern  Department  of  the 
Beview  of  Beview8  is  established .  at  18,  Pall  Mall 
East,  where  Mr.  Eaton,  late  of  Liverpool,  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  any  reader  of  the  Review  who  may 
wish  for  infonnation  on  the  subject,  or  to  have  hints  as 
to  the  best  method  of  conducting  lanteru  services.  The 
st  ries  of  lectures  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  available 
for  the  regular  Sunday  services ;  they  will  deal  largely 
with  questions  of  social  Christianity ;  they  will  also  in- 
clude themes  of  general  interest,  handled  by  leading 
representatives  of  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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THE    WASTED    WEALTH    OF    KING  DEMOS. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  PILGRIMAGE. 


f(EW  proposals  ever  submitted  to  the  public  have 
*  been  received  with  such  unanimous  acclaim  as  the 
suggestion  that  the  pilgrimage  should  be  revived 
and  brought  up  to  date  as  a  means  of  reviving  popular 
interest  in  the  historical  associations  which  cluster  so 
thickly  around  the  southern  coast  of  our  island.  \  The 

Sress  has  enthusiastically  hailed  the  scheme  as  one 
eserving  of  all  support,  while  many  correspondents 
have  written  urging  that  similar  pilgrimages  should  be 
organised  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  other  localities. 

LINCOLN  AS  A  PILGRIM  CENTRE. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  from  Precentor  Venables : 
-  Hay  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  idea  you  have  broached  has 
my  hearty  sympathy.  It  has  long  been  a  grief  to  me  that  our 
people  generally  know  so  little  of,  and  therefore  care  so  little 
for,  the  grand  past  of  their  country,  and  that  individualism 
seems  taking  the  place  of  patriotism  among  us.  Your  idea 
of  rendering  history  more  living  by  visits  to  historic  cities 
appears  to  me  an  excellent  one,  and  I  hope  I  may  live  to  sec 
it  carried  into  effect. 

Should  this  be  so,  may  I  suggest  that  Lincoln  would  be  an 
admirable  centre  for  such  a  pilgrimage,  or  series  of  pilgrimages  ? 
The  city  itself,  with  its  glorious  cathedral  and  historic 
memories  linking  England  of  the  present  day  with  the  darkest 
ages  of  our  country's  history,  would  bo  full  of  instruction, 
while  from  it  might  be  made  excursions  to  Gainsborough, 
where  Alfred  was  married,  and  Sweyn  died.  Slenponds 
Newark,  the  scene  of  John's  last  days.  Southwell,  with  its 
Cathedral  and  memories  of  Charles  L'slast  night  as  a  free  man. 
AVorlsthorpe,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Epworth, 
the  birthplace  of  John  Wesley.  Bosworth,  the  cradle  of  New 
England  Puritanism;  the  Tennyson  land,  and  many  other 
places  too  numerous  to  mention,  that  would  make  receptive 
minds  all  the  richer  and  teach  them  lessons  of  value.  Of 
course  to  render  such  visits  profitable  there  must  be  precedent 
preparation  and  accompanying  descriptions  by  duly  qualified 
persons.  Each  pilgrimage  should  have  its  own  handbook, 
which  I  think  ought  to  contain  passages  from  well-known 
historic  writers,  such  as  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Freeman,  Fronde, 
etc.,  etc.,  descriptive  of  the  events  illustrating  the  places 
visited,  and  care  must  be  taken  to,have  really  good  exponents 
on  the  spot,  otherwise  the  whole  thing  might  degenerate  into  a 
mere  picnic  excursion.  May  I  say  that  should  Lincoln  be 
made  the  centre  of  the  pilgrimage,  I  shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  doing  what  I  can  to  make  it  successful  ? 

OB,  BETTER  STILL,  OXFORD." 

Another,  and  even  more  practical,  correspondent  writes 
to  me  from  Southport  as  follows : — 

May  I  suggest  a  cheaper  alternative  pilgrimage  ?  Take  £7 
as  a  ram  within  the  reach  of  an  average  man.  Oxford  to 
London,  about  5s.    Meet,  say,  at  Oxford  three  days. 

First  Day. — Address  on  Early  Oxford,  by  Parker;  visit 
St.  Martin's  (Saxon);  St  Alban'»  Wo,\  (a  specimen  of  institu- 
tion older  than  colleges) ;  oldest  buildings  (in  Merton) ;  Port 
Meadow  Castle. 

Second  Day. — Mediaeval  Oxford.  Address :  "  The  Friars  in 
Oxford,"  by  editor  of  that  volume  in  Oxford  Historical 
Society,  or  the  beginnings  of  a  University  ;  visit  New  College, 
ss  perfect  specimen  of  mediaeval  college.  Friars  Garden, 
Magdalen.  Address—"  The  Great  Strike  of  1381,  and  Oxford's 
Share  in  It." 

Third  Day. — The  Civil  War  in  Oxford.  Address  by  Gardiner ; 
visit  Merton,  Boyal  lodgings,  new  Town  Hall,  the  then  Mint, 
Bodleian  for  Parliament  sitting ;  excursion  to  Edgehill  or  to 
Milton's  cottage ;  Oxford  to  Worcester  about  4s. 

Fourth  Day. — Worcester  and  Tewkesbury.  Cromwell  and 
Charles  IL  at  Worcester ;  John  Halifax's  tountry.    Address : 


"  Wars  of  Roses  " ;  visit  battlefield,  abbey  and  memorials,  AM 
Fletcher's  house;  paper  in  garden  of  same  on  "John  Halifax." 

Fifth  Day. — To  Warwick,  fare  about  3s.  See  castle  of 
Kingmaker,  Leicester  hospital,  Beauchamp  chapel,  scene  of 
execution  of  Gaveston.    Address  :  "  Edward  II." 

Sixth  Day. — To  Strutford,  faro  I  s.  Address:  The  inevitable 
William,  of  course. 

Seventh  Day. — Coventry,  fare  2s.;  George  Eliol's  country. 
Address:  City  Life  Six  Hundred  Years  Ago.  Visit  Guildhall, 
St.  Mary's  ekurches,  hospitals,  etc.,  Combe  Hall. 

Eighth  Day. — Kenil worth,  fare  t»d.  Address  on  Scientific 
Growth  of  a  Castle. 

Ninth  Day. — Drive  to  Rugby,  if  possible,  say  2s.  Gd.  "  Tom 
Brown's  School-days."    Visit  Naseby  field. 

Tenth  Day.— Say  put  in  at  Worcester  between  3  and  4. 
Ten  days'  lodging  and  food  at  10s.,  i'o ;  fares  for  fifty  or  more, 
almost  certainly  less  than  30s. ;  tips,  say  10a. 

This,  of  course,  is  very  rough ;  done  in  my  office  without 
books  to  guide  me;  but  I  feel  sure  that  something  of  this  sort 
could  bo  done  at  much  less  cost  than  I  have  named;  10s.  a 
day  each  for  board,  etc.,  is  needlessly  high  if  the  pilgrims  will 
consent  to  live  simply. 

OR  COLCHESTEU. 

The  Mayor  of,  Colchester  suggests  that  the  Eastern 
Counties  are  as  well  worth  a  visit  as  the  South,  while 
various  correspondents  suggest  historic  pilgrimages  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Scotcli  last  month  have  been 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn 
on  the  battlefield,  and  their  example  may  be  followed 
with  advantage  elsewhere.    The  Mayor  writes :. — 

If  you  should  choose  to  include  Colchester  in  your  pilgrim- 
age, I  should  be  only  too  delighted  to  entertain  your  party, 
and  to  provide  them  with  a  well-qualified  guide  to  this  ancient 
town.  Colchester,  as  you  may  be  aware,  is  the  greHt  repository' 
of  Roman-British  remains.  We  have  more  treasure  of  this 
kind  than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Two  fine  museums, 
a  grand  Norman  castle,  a  large  and  architecturally  unique 
Norman  Priory,  a  Saxon  Church,  a  mediaeval  abbey  gate,  and 
about  a  dozen  aucient  churches  are  among  the  many  objects  of 
interest  within  the  old  Roman  walls  of  Colchester.  Wvithin  a 
few  miles  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Dedham  (Constable's 
Country)  various  castles,  and  by  the  sea  (at  Walton-on-Noze) 
the  finest  piece  of  "Red  Crag"  in  the  kingdom.  Our  oyster 
fisheries  might  also  be  worth  seeing.  This  is  the  first  Capital 
of  England,  and  you  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  introduce  it  to 
your  Pilgrims. 

Of  the  projected  pilgrimage  round  the  South  Coast  to 
Bristol,  I  have  only  to  repe  it  what  I  said  last  month — 
that  if  two  hundred  persons  nre  willing  to  pay  twenty 
guineas  each  for  the  trip,  I  will  undertake  to  organise  it. 
But  at  present  I  have  not  received  two  hundred 
applications  for  berths  on  board  the  May/lower,  and 
uidess  I  do,  the  realisation  of  the  proposal  will  have 
to  stand  over,  and  I  shall  return  the  deposits  paid  for 
berths  already  booked. 

Whether  the  great  pilgrimage  does  or  does  not  take 
place  next  year,  I  sincerely  trust  that  all  those  engaged 
in  teaching  will  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  take  their  pupils  to  scenes  of  historic  interest  in 
their  own  locality. 

This  winter  might  be  profitably  utilised  by  drawing 
up  schemes  of  cheap  popular  pilgrimages  in  the  various 
counties  of  our  land.  I  invite  suggestions  from  my  readers, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  our  amateur  photographers  would 
be  so  good  as  to  send  me  specimens  of  their  art  illustrative 
of  the  relics  of  our  national  past  in  their  own  locality. 
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THE   PATROLS   OF   KING  DEMOS. 


MORE    LETTERS    FROM    CHIEF  CONSTABLES. 


fHIS  month  I  publish  a  fresh  batch  of  letters  from 
the  Chief  Constables  of  large  towns  on  the  subject 
of  the  utilisation  of  the  police  force  for  other  than 
punitive  operations.  These  letters,  taken  together  with  the 
communications  published  in  the  two  previous  numbers 
of  the  Review,  are  very  significant,  and  I  respectfully 
commend,  them  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  As  juith  and 
Mr.  Fowler,  as  well  as  to  their  predecessors,  Mr.  Matthews 
and  Mr.  Ritchio.  They  6how  that,  if  the  police  are  not 
"  spoiling  for  something  to  do,"  they  are  by  no  means 
averse  to  accept  new  duties,  aud  are  even  disposed  to 
welcome  the  recognition  by  the  State  and  the  local 
authorities  of  their  importance  as  agents  for  super- 
intending the  distribution  of  charitable  relief.  This  is 
a  sign  of  the  times  well  worthy  of  being  studied  by  all 
observers  of  social  and  administrative  evolution.  It  will 
be  very  interesting  to  see  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
aud  his  school  have  to  say  of  this  new  and  significant 
development  of  government  by  police.  The  example  of 
Edinburgh  is  being  followed  elsewhere.  I  read  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  : — 

The  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  bp  delighted  to 
hear  that  the  Glasgow  police,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  are  about  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
for  clothing  all  the  destitute  children  of  t  o  city  free.  A 
register  of  the  city  nrabs  is  l>eing  made  by  the  policemen  on 
each  beat,  and  cast-off  clothing  is  to  be  collected,  re-made 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Charily  Organisaliou  Society, 
and  distributed  to  the  childreu.  Every  article  of  clothing  will 
be  Btamped,  and  pawnbrokers  will  n»t  be  permitted  to  take  it 
in  pledge.    Similar  steps'arebcing  taken  at  Cardiff. 

Without  further  preface  I  print  the  letters  from  tho 
Chief  Constables. 

ABHTOX-UXDEH-LYNE.    J.  8NELL. 

I  have  read  the  article  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  think  the 
Edinburgh  scheme  a  good  one;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  Capt. 
Henderson  in  some  of  his  remarks.  Should  a  similar  associa- 
tion as  that  in  existence  in  Edinburgh  be  started  in  this 
borough,  I  am  sure  the  police  will  with  pleasure  render  every 
assistance. 

BLACKPOOL.    J.  C.  DEltHAM. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  police  in  many  places  could,  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  witli  their  ordinary  duties,  help 
any  society  whose  object  is  to  find  out  and  relieve  destitute 
or  neglected  children  in  the  manner  now  done  in  Edinburgh. 
In  the  winter  of  1890  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
distress  amongst  the  outdoor  workers  living  in  this  police 
district ;  soup-kitchens  were  organised  by  a  committee  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  aid  of  the  police  was  sought. 
I  instructed  the  police  while  workiug  their  beats  to  find  out 
and  report  upon  all  cases  where  need  of  help  was  apparent ; 
thcBe  were  inquired  into  by  the  superior  officers  of  the  force, 
and  their  reports  summarised  and  forwarded  to  the  Soup 
Kitchen  Committee ;  tickets  for  soup,  bread,  tea,  bacon,  coal, 
clothing,  etc.,  were  sent  to  me  for  distribution,  and  all 
applicants  for  help  came  to  the  police-station,  when  their 
cases  were  inquired  into  and  reported  upon  by  the  constable 
in  the  bent.  This  system  worked  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
c  f  the  committee,  and  certainly  prevented  the  money,  etc.,  of 
t  ie  charitable  being  expended  upon  many  persons  who  were 
ni;it  in  need  of  it.  A  little  extra  work  was  thrown  jupon  the 
police,  but  it  was  done  most  willingly,  and  would  be  again 
if  [required;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  present  there  is 
na  need  of  this  or  any  organisation  to  deal  with  tho  class  of 
childreu  referred  to  in  your  articles.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  good  feeling  engendered  at  that  time  between  the  police 


and  the  pwrer  class  of  population  here  is  still  evident,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  has  appreciably  tended  to  a  reduction  of 
offences  and  the  preservation  of  better  order.  I  am  also  of 
opinion  if  the  services  of  the  police  in  large  towns  and  cities 
could  be  obtained  by  the  charity  organisations,  their  funds 
would  be  expended  with  greator  economy  and  to  better  pur- 
pise.  The"  police  also  would  gain,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
obtain  a  better  .knowledge  of  many  who  are,  through  want, 
often  tempted  to  commit  crime;  thus  the  police  by  bringing 
timely  aid  Would  prevent  crime. 

BIRMINGHAM.     T.  FAItXDALR. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst. — Upon  my  return  from 
a  short  holiday.  Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke,  a  local  gentleman  from  the 
Hurst  Street  Domestic  Mission  aud  People's  Hall,  had  an 
interview  witii  my  superintendents  and  self  in  reference  to  the 
subject,  "  The  Wasted  Wealth  of  King  Demos."  As  he  was 
the  representative  of  a  local  committee,  we  discussed  the 
subject-matter  with  him  in  its  entirety,  and  expressed  our 
complete  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  the  scheme,  and 

promised  that  we  would 
render  the  local  society 
all  the  assistance  we 
possibly  could  towards 
carrying  out  its  object 
successfully,  but  not  to 
tho  extent  sketched  out 
by  Mr.  Henderson.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  add 
anything  further  in  way 
of  observations  to  those 
you  have  already  received. 
What  is  truo  as  regards 
the  necessity  of  such  a 
scheme,  notwithstanding 
the  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions we  have  already 
in  this  city, cannot  be  gain- 
said ;  but  there  may  arise 
a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  said  com- 
mittee or  the  police  should 
be  the  executive.  Here,  evidently,  through  the  publicity  you 
have  given  to  the  scheme  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  that 
difficulty  had  been  cleared  away,  as  you  have  evoked  the 
enthusiasm  of  local  gentlemen  to  form  a  kindred  society 
which  can  vie  with  the  other  charitable  organisations 
in  looking  after  the  neglected  poor  in  this  city,  and  which 
you  may  rest  assured  will  receive  our  cordial  support  and 
assistance. 

BKISTOL.     EBWIN  COATHUPE. 

Mr.  Henderson's  scheme  for  looking  after  and  providing 
for  destitute  childreu  is  one  in  which  I  think  we  must  all 
take  an  interest,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  police  authority  of 
this  city  will  offer  no  objections  whatever  to  the  police  being 
employed  in  such  a  good  work. 

CARLISLE.     GEORGE  MACKAY. 

About  five  years  ago  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  this  city  formed  a  "  Children's  Aid  Society," 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  poor  and  neglected  children  with 
free  dinners  and  clothing  during  the  winter  months.  Last 
winter  they  supplied  29,404  dinners,  a  daily  average  of  450, 
at  a  cost  of  £99  9s.  9d.,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  poor  children 
were  supplied  with  such  cast-off  garments  and  new  shirts  as 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies'  committee,  the  members  of 
which  visited  many  of  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  find  out  where  distress  was  most  pressing,  and 
distribute  such  articles  of  clothing  as  were  most  required.  In 
this  work  they  were  ably  assisted  by  the  teachers  in  the 
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various  schools  and  by  the  Bchool  attendance  officers.  This 
society  has  d-eno  much  good.    Besido  the  "Children's  Aid 
Society,"  the  school  attendance  officers  have  what  is  known  as 
a  "Clog-  Fund,"  formed  from  contributions  of  clothing  and 
money   supplied    by  the  citizens.    Last  winter  500  pairs 
of  clogs  were  given  to  poor  children  and  many  articles 
of  clothing.     There  is  now  an  energetic  inspector  from 
the   National   Society  for  the   Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  stationed  here  who  is  doing  some  good  work.  The 
police  of,  this  city  assist  all  who  are  engaged  in  any  way 
for  tha  benefit  of  poor  or  neglected  children,  by  giving  such 
information  as  comes  under  their  observation  calculated  to 
forward  such  work.    Last  year  I  suggested  that  all  articles 
of  clothing  issued  to  the  children  should  be  marked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  these  articles  being  pawned  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.    It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  Captain 
Henderson,  Chief  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  has  so  thoroughly 
token  up  the  cause  of  destitute  children  in  that  city,  and  has 
so  perfected  the  scheme  which  has  been  in  operation  in  several 
towns,  in  various  forms,  for  years.     The  members  of  the 
police  force  of  this  city,  however,  are  not  "  spoiling  for  some- 
thing to  do,"  but  are  always  willing  to  give  assistance  in  any 
scheme  having  for  its  object  tho   alleviation  of  suffering 
children,  but  the  work  has  been  so  well  carried  out  here  in  the 
past  that  I  consider  it  could  not  possibly  be  in  better  hands 
than  it  is  now. 

GATESHEAD.    JAMES  TROTTER. 

I  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  put  forward  by 
Captain  Henderson.  However,  this  being  practically  a  working 
class  borough,  it  is  consequently  a  very  poor  borough,  with  a 
very  large  number  of  very  poor,  ill-clad  aud  ill-cared  for 
children,  and  I  am  afraid  would  compare  very  badly  with  a 
wealthy  city  like  Edinburgh.  I  may  say  that  I  have  now 
been  upwards  of  twenty-two  years  a  member  of  this  force,  and 
•during  these  years  several  temporary  movements,  supported  by 
the  policej  have  been  set  on  foot  during  severe  winters,  when 
trade  was  bad,  with  a  view  of  relieving  those  in  distress  by 
feeding  and  clothing  their  children ;  and  although  I  believe, 
like  Captain  Henderson,  that  the  police  machinery, is  the  safest 
and  best  machinery  which  can  bo  employed  in  work  of  this 
kind,  and  by  which  deserving  cases  can  be  reached,  I  must 
admit  that  my  own  personal  experience  of  this  work  is  not  of  a 
flattering  nature.  Nevertheless,  I  would  heartily  approve  of 
any  scheme  which  would  assist  in  elevating  from  their  present 
distressed  condition  the  large  number  of  ragged  children  who 
can  be  too  easily  seen  in  the  streets  of  this  borough  and  who 
are  practically  foreigners  to  the  comforts  of  this  life.  With 
that  object  in  view,  I  shall  see  that  your  article  is  brought 
under  the  notice  of  some  of  our  philanthropic  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  What  can  be  done  by  the  police  in  Edinburgh 
can  be  done  by  the  police  of  this  and  every  other  town,  if  their 
numbers  are  in  proportion  to  the  duties  required  of  them  ;  but 
the  old  saying  that  "  if  a  person  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
he  is  sure  to  burn  some  of  them,"  can  be  as  practically  applied 
to  the  police,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  to  any  other 
calling  that  I  know  of .  I  have  no  doubt  that  tho  more  the 
police  are  brought  into  civil  contact  with  the  public  in 
charitable  work  of  this  kind,  the  more  will  the  public  realise 
the  value  of  the  police,  and  the  more  efficient  will  the  police 
become  in  the  discharge  of  their  very  numerous  and  difficult 
duties. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH.     W.  B30GDEN. 

I  have  read  with  interest  not  only  Mr.  Henderson's  scheme, 
hot  the  letters  from  the  different  chief  constables.  I  may 
state  that  in  this  to«  n  we  have  had  for  years  homes  for  friend- 
less girls  and  boys,  such  homes  having  every  assistance  from 
myself  and  the  men  under  me,  and  we  have  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who,  every  winter  appeal  to  the  public  for  boots 
and  clothing  for  the  poor  children,  and  I  must  say  their 
appeals  are  not  in  vain.  We  have  also  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  B.  S.  P.  C.  C.  stationed  here,  and  both  the  officer  and  his 
wife  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  good.  I  have  also  eighty 
boys,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  market  porters,  and 
■we  have  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  licensing  shoeblacks, 
ss  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  the  youngsters  of  both  sexes 


are  pretty  well  looked  after.  I  have  shown  your  Review  to 
one  of  the  lady  workers,  and  she  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
myself,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  tho  good 
work  he  is  carrying  out. 

%  HANLEY.     H.  WINDLE. 

I  do  not  think  the  surroundings  of  the  Potteries  are  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  Edinburgh.  We  have  in  Hanley  alone,  with 
a  population  of  5U.000,  something  like  forty  churches  and 
chapels.  We  have  also  three  armies,  or  missions,  "viz.,  the 
-Salvation  Army,  the  Salvation  Mission,  aud  tho  Christian 
Mission,  the  two  latter  being  offshoots  of  the  former.  Tho 
leaders  of  these  missions,  together  with  the  police-court 
missionary,  and  the  officer  of  the  Charity  Organi  <ation  Society, 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  working,  classes.  Great  credit  is  duo  to  Mr.  Henderson 
and  his  lady  for  the  good  work  they  have  embarked  in, 
and  I  trust  that  still  further  success  will  attend  their  efforts; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  yet  arrived  when  the  police 
can  be  used  with  such  advantage  in  tikis  district. 

LEEDS.     F.  T.  WEI  B . 

I  shall  be  very  brief,  because  in  reviewing  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  different  chiefs  of  police  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  I  select  and  follow  those  of  Capt  Bower  of 
Liverpool,  and  Chief  Constable  Wood  of  Manchester.  So  far 
as  Capt.  Henderson's  idea  goes,  it  is  highly  commendable ;  but 
the  opinion  of  his  men  as  to  there  being  too  little  to  do  will 
certainly  not  bear  out  here.  Leeds,  with  its  population  of 
nearly  400,000  resident  persons,  certainly  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  attention  of  the  police  with  their  actual  duties,  which  are 
not,  as  Mr.  Wood  states,  simply  catching  thieves  and  attending 
police  and  other  courts.  I  undertake  to  say  that  when  men 
have  beats  to  work  such  as  in  this  city,  they  have  quite 
sufficient  to  do  to  occupy  their  attention,  if  they  do  their  work 
properly,  without  taking  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter  as 
Mr.  Henderson  suggests,  although  they  might  assist  a  society 
such  as  you  describe.  If  I  take  the  mat«er  home  to  myself, 
I  would  say,  that  in  the  borough  I  left  to  take  up  office  in 
this  city,  I  inaugurated  a  soup-kitchen  for  "  waifs "  and 
"  strays,"  and  fed,  through  the  winter,  two  or  three  hundred 
children,  two,  three,  or  four  days  a  week,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  I  nut  with  every  possible 
support  from  the  public,  and  it  was  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  my  life  to  witness  these  poor,  half-starved,  and  almost 
nude  children  enjoying  their  basin  of  soup  and  a  piece 
of  bread.  This  led  up  to  clogs  and  different  things  being 
given  out ;  so  that  whilst  warming  the  inner  body,  the  outer 
was  kept  warm ;  but  I  regret  much  to  say  the  parents  of  many 
of  such  children  disposed  of  the  clogs,  etc.,  given  to  the  children. 
As  to  the  clothing,  unfortunately  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
so  far  as  my  experience  serves,  you  may  issue  to  this  class  good 
clothing,  and  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  shreds,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mother  (so-callod)  to  put  a  stitch  in. 
Regarding  "  shoeblacks "  and  "  Industrial  brigades,"  there, 
again,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lads  have  been  started  with  complete 
equipments,  but  have  given  it  up  in  a  very  short  time,  in  order 
to  take  to  selling  matches,  etc.,  which  must  either  be  more 
profitable,  or  easier  work.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that 
my  seventeen  years'  police  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
members  of  the  force  an-  mist  kind  to  children,  whether  "lost" 
ones  taken  to  the  police-station,  or  "  waifs  "  and  "  strays  "  in 
the  street ;  for  any  person  must  know  that  if  men  on  duty  were 
to  lock-up,  or  summon  all  children  for  breaches  of  the  law, 
where  we  have  ten  cases  no  v,  we  should  have  tens  of  hundreds. 
Again,  let  me  add,  should  such  a  society  be  formed  in  this  city, 
the  men  of  the  Leeds  City  Police  Koree  will  not  shirk  a  littla 
extra  work  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

NOTTINGHAM.     PHILIP  CLAT. 

The  Edinburgh  scheme  is  good,  and  undjubtedly  the  best 
that  has  come  under  my  notice  for  the  purpose  of  "  dealing 
with  the  shivering  children  of  the  street,"  and  I  am  o,uite  of 
your  opinion  "that  tho  Chief  Constable  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  the  ideal  of  a  secular  bishop  than  any  of  the 
functionaries  in  the  Modern  City."  It  must  of  necessity  be 
so     For  "the  chief"  is  in  reality  a  father-confessor  and 
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general  adviser  to  the  great  mass  of  poor  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who,  unable  to  pay  for  legal  advice,  seek  his  assistance  daily 
on  matters  ranging  from  broken  windows  to  broken  heads, 
from  broken  vows  to  broken  hearts,  and  so  on  over  the  whole 
sad  circumstances  that  go  to  make  up  human  Ufe  under 
certain  conditions.  However,  to  the  point.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  impossible .  to  obtain  a  census  of  all  the  neglected 
children  in  our  streets.  But  the  great  majority  could,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be*  got  hold  of.  I  should  say  that  if  such  a  scheme 
were  started  here,  the  police  would  bo  able  to  (1)  make  in- 
quiries into  thecases ;  (2)  gecuro  the  co-operation  of  pawnbrokers 
and  second-hand  clothes  dealers  (perhaps  the  most  vital  point 
in  the  whole  scheme);  and  (3)  to  a  certain  extent  keep  observa- 
tion on  the  children  clothed.  As  security  that  the  children's 
clothes  shall  not  be  sold  for  drink,  Mr.  Henderson  says  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  constable  who  reports  deserving  cases  on 
his  beat  to  see  that  the  children  wear  the  clothes,  and  if  they 
appear  without  them  he  is  to  inquire  and  report.  This  plan 
may  be  workable  in  Edinburgh,  but  here,  where  constables 
change  their  beats  every  fortnight,  some  other  plan  of  super- 
vision would  bnvo  to  be  devised.  I  am  afraid  I  must  disagree 
with  Mr.  Henderson  when  he  states  tliat  the  police  "are 
spoiling  "for  something  to  do."  I  can  assure  you  such  is  not 
the  case.  If  a  constable  perform  the  many  tilings  required  of 
him  properly,  lie  is  much  more  likely  to  wear  out  both  mentally 
and  physically  than  to  rust  out.  Having  served  a  term  of 
seven  years  as  constable,  I  can  also  claim  to  speak  with  some 
little  authority  on  this  point  Although  I  cannot  forget  that  we 
are  necessarily  policemen  first  and  philanthropists  afterward,  I 
consider,  speaking  personally,  that  it  would  be  putting  my 
experience  to  very  poor  uses  and  be  failing  in  my  duty  to  the 
neglected  little  oneslf  I  did  not  support  such  a  scheme  as  this  if  it 
were  started  within  my  jurisdiction,  and  feeling  quite  sure  of 
obtaining  the  willing  consent  of  my  Local  Authority  to  do  so. 
While  dealing  with  this  matter,  I  may  say  that  I  have  under 
my  care  a  Bootblack  Brigade  of  a  dozen  lads,  who  are  supplied 
with  a  suitable  uniform,  for  which  they  pay  ninepencc  per 
week.  They  start  about  eight  a.m.  in  the  summer,  rather 
later  in  winter,  and  finish  al>out  noon.  Their  average  earnings 
are  about  seven  shillings  per  week.  As  they  grow  up  they  are 
helped  to  better  situations,  their  places  being  filled  by  other 
lads,  who  would  otherwise  be  loitering  about  the  street 
corners.  A  police  inspector  continually  looks  after  them,  and 
once  a  year  they  are  formally  inspected  by  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, who  afterwards  entertains  them  to  a  "  high  tea  "  and  a 
little  good  advice.  The  boys  become  quite  attached  to  their 
posts,  ond  salute  tho  principal  police  officials  with  the  exacti- 
tude of  veterans.  This  little  brigade  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years,  and  is  handed  over  as  a  legacy  from  one  Chief  Con- 
stable to  another.  AVhile  I  wasjChief  Constable  of  Southampton 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  inaugurating,  in  conjunction  with  every 
member  of  my  force,  an  annual  meat  tea  and  musical  evening  to 
poor  and  needy  old  people,  both  men  and  women,  who  usually 
numbered  about  a  hundred!  For  some  weeks  before  the  event 
sergeants  and  constables  made  private  and  careful  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  the  oldand  poor  persons  living  in  their  districts, 
and  sent  a  report  to  headquarters,  when  tho  most  deserving 
were  selected.  On  many  occasions  it  was  found  that  they 
never  had  fresh  meat  but  on  Sunday,  and  then  often  of  the 
poorest  quality  and  very  little  of  it.  I  think  it  right  to  add  that 
'•  The  Cruelty  to  Children  Act "  is  very  actively  enforced  by 
the  police  in  Nottingham,  the  Watch  Committee  and  tho 
Town  Clerk  taking  a  very  earnest  interest  in  its  provisions. 

OLDHAM,     B.  PEACOCK. 

I  see  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  noble  work  being  carried  out 
in  other  large  towns,  providing  the  necessary  funds  were  forth- 
coming. Personally  I  should  render  all  the  assistance  that  lay 
in  my  power,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  police  under  ray 
command  would  do  the  same,  although  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  remark  that  the  police'-  ase  spoiling  for  something  to  do";  it 
is  quite  the  reverse  in  most  Lancashire  towns.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Henderson  that  the  better  the  relationship  between 
the  police  and  public  the  more  efficient  the  police  will  become. 
»\  number  of  new  duties  have  been  added  to  the  police  during 
tlic  last  twenty  years,  but  I  am  sure  this  is  one  they  would 
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accept  and  carry  out  with  the  utmost  pleasure.  I  have 
always  had  the  greatest  sympathy  with  poor  children,  and  am 
^at  present  a  member  of'  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  society  has  done 
and  is  doing  a  grand  work  in  Oldham  for "  the  many 
suffering  and  helpless  children ;  and  the  police  here  work  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  society,  although  their  labours  «re 

somewhat  impeded  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  a 
home  where  the  rescued 
children  can  bej  removed. 
I  should  like  to  see  psr- 
manent  homes  established 
in  every  large  town,  Where 
neglected  children  could 
be  properly  cared  for  with- 
out having  to  be  taken  to 
the  workhouse.  There  are 
several  agencies  at  work 
for  assisting  the  poor  m 
this  town,  but  I  feel  cor- 
tuin  one  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  your  number 
wonld  not  be  subject  to 
the  same  abuses.  I  should 
also  like  to  see  homes  in 
different  centres  for  the 
rescue  of  fallen  girls,  and 
I  think  the  Social  Purity 
Association  might  extend  their  labours  in  this  direction,  for 
I  have  tried  several  times  during  the  last  twelve  months  to 
get  a  homo  for  girls  who  were  desirous  of  leading  better  lives, 
but  Imve  failed;  the  consequence  has  been  that  tho  justices 
have  had  no  alternative  but  to  send  them  to  prison  or  allow 
them  to  go  amongst  their  old  companions.  When  I  was  Chief 
Constable  of  Canterbury  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
homes  for  such  girls,  for  there  were  ladies  who  undertook  to 
receive  them  into  a  home  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  where  a 
matron  was  engaged,  and  after  remaining  there  a  short  time 
they  were  removed  to  a  larger  home  and  afterwards  sent  out 
to  service,  and  I  have  known  some  remarkable  cases  where 
girls  have  been  reclaimed  in  this  way.  The  amount  of  q'iuet 
and-  truly  Christian  work  MrB.  Scott  Huxley  and  Mrs.  Payne 
Smith  have  done  for  fallen  girls  (never  mentioning  the 
expense)  is  known  to  very  few  persons  besides  those  concerned, 
mid  I  have  often  thought  tliey  would  receive  their  reward  in 
that  well  known  passage  of  Scripture  where  it  says  "  by  their 
works  ye  shall  know  them." 

PEllTH.     J.  WELSH. 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  any  and  every  attempt  to 
relieve  distress,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  feeding  the  hungry 
or  clothing  the  almost  naked,  more  particularly  when  those 
who  are  fed  ond  clothed  are  suffering  from  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Every  town,  according  to  its  jiopulation,  has  its  number 
of  ill-fed  and  sparsely  clothed  children,  and  it  is  the  greater 
pity  that  the  largest  number  of  these  children  need  neither  be 
hungry  nor  in  want  of  clothing.  It  is  well  known  to  the  police 
of  every  grade  in  all  populous  places  that  nine-tenths  of  nil 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  they  see  and  come  in  contact 
with  is  actually  caused  by  intemperance,  and  cases  of 
ill-fed  and  poorly  clothed  children  are  rare  when  such  is 
not  the  case.  In  August,  1 88!»,  an  Act  was  passed  "  For 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  and  Better  Protection  of  Children  ; " 
but  the  cases  brought  before  the  courts,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed  or  had  to  do  with,  all  showed  a  continuance 
of  ill-treatment  of  the  children  for  weeks  and  often  for  months. 
By  the  Borough  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  which  came  into 
force  on  the  15th  instant,  a  person  found  drunk  iu  the  street 
and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  not  under  the 
care  of  some  suitable  person,  may  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  40s., 
or  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  if  the  fine  bo 
not  paid.  Since  it  is  a  police  offence  to  get  helplessly  drunk, 
and  be  in  any  street  in  that  condition,  and  entailing  as  it  now 
does  a  heavy  penalty  or  a  long  imprisonment,  surely  it  is  a. 
much  more  serious  offence  for  any  one  to  keep  his  children 
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hungry  and  cold  and  almost  naked,  ^vhile  the  money  spent  for 
drink  would  bo  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  all  less  or  more 
decently  and  comfortably.  If  it  was  made  a  police  offence  for 
a  man  or  a  woman  to  spend  their  money  in  drink  and  leave  their 
children  destitute  of  fo  ld  and  clothing  even  for  a  very  limited 
time,  one  could  for.  see,  not  for  in  the  distance,  a  lime  when 
ill-fed  and  ragged  children  would  be  scarce  upon  our  streets ; 
but  till  the  root  of  the  evil  is  attacked  I  cannot  but  look  on 
all  such  movements  as  Mr.  Henderson  is  engaged  in,  which  no 
donbt  ore  laudable  under  present  circumstances,  as  merely  tem- 
porary relief.  I  cannot  at  present  give  nn  opinion  as  to  the 
employment  of  the  police  in  the  manner  Mr.  Henderson  is  doing. 
It  is  a  new  experiment,  and  after  a  time,  if  it  is  a  success, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  the  police  authorities  everywhere  would  be 
glad  to  follow  his  example,  as  tar  as  they  have  opportunity. 

WALSALL.     C.  TAYLOJ. 

I  have  delayed  answering,  as  I  wished  to  give  the  matter 
very  careful  consideration  before  writing  you,  and  I  have  como 
to  the  conclusion  that  much  good  might  be  done  if  the  matter 
"were  taken  up  by  the  police  of  the  country  generally.  The 
class  of  people  in  a  town  like  Walsall,  who  would  need  to  be 
assisted,  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  unless  a  system 
could  be  devised  in  the  black  country  towns  to  follow  tiiose 
■who  were  recipients  of  the  clothing,  etc.,  1  am  afraid  there 
would  be  a  deal  of  imposition.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  assist  in  any  movement  of 
the  kind,  I  unhesitatingly  agree  with.  I  have  always  looked 
upon  the  police  force  as  possessing  within  its  ranks,  men  who 
are  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  the  class  of  persons  who 
.require  attention  when  they  have  been  the  recipients  of  charity, 
whatever  form  that  charity  might  take.  There  is,  however, 
in  my  opinion,  one  objection  to  the  scheme,  viz.,  that  a  number 
of  dissolute  and  improvident  parents  would  hail  with  delight 
any  society  or-  organisation  that  would  relieve  them  of  the 
responsibility,  of  clothing  their  children,  because  it  would 
mean  so  much  additional  money  for  them  to  spend  in  drink 
and  debauchery,  and  niy  experience  in  a  large  town  in  tiie 
north  of  England  (with  which  I  know  you  are  well  acquainted) 
proveB  to  my  mind  beyond  doubt  that  amongst  a  certain  class 
of  people  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  charity,  during  times 
of  exceptional  distress,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  let  things 
run  on  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  their  obtaining 
food  to  cat,  and  money  to  spend  in  drink.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  co-operate  with  any  sreiety.  or  number  of  persons  that  might 
he  induced  to  take  up  this  very  important  matter ;  although  in 
Walsall  there  is  not  that  amount  of  acute  distress  such  as  yon 
will  find  in  large  towns  like  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
etc  It  is  very  gratifying  to  chief  constables,  who  have  been 
in  the  service  for  any  number  of  years,  to  find  how  much  closer 
is  the  bond  of  citizenship  between  the  police  and  inhabitants 
than  was  the  case  in  years  gone  by,  aijd  this,  I  think,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  public  generally,  and  more  especially  the 
poorer  class  liave  for  some  time  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
police  arc  their  protectors,  and  not  their  persecutors.  I  am 
certain  that  in  speaking  for  myself  I  am  only  expressing  the 
opinion  of  other  chief  constables,  that  anything  that  will  reduce 
the  number  of  offences  which  we  are  compelled  to  report 
annually,  will  reflect  greater  credit  upou  the  police  service 
than  any  snnrt  capture  or  acts  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  any 
particular  department  of  the  service.  I  am  not  a  literary  man. 
and  have,  expressed  my  opinions  somewhat 1  crudely,  but  I 
think  you  will  be  able  to  gather  from  theBe  few  remarks  that 
you  would  have  the  assistance  of  myself  and  the  men  under 
my  command  in  any  crusade*  or  movement  that  might  be 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  workers. 

WOTiCKSTEft.  T.  W.  BYRNE. 
I  consider  the  scheme  an  admirable  one.  The  police  have 
undoubtedly  better  facilities  than  any  other  existing  Iwuly  for 
knowing  of  and  reporting  cases  of  children  in  need  of  clothing, 
and  also  keeping  them  under  supervision  after  clothing  lias 
been  supplied.  They  also  have  another  advantage  in  being  in 
constant  touch  with  pawnbrokers  and  second-hand  clothes 
dealers,  to  whom  clothing  may  be  otl'ered  for  pledge  or  sale. 
They  would,  therefore,  be  a  splendid  auxiliary  to  any  society 
formed  to  carry  on  such  a  vork  as  described  in  your  article. 


While  the  police  may — and  no  doubt  in  many  instances  with 
very  good  reason  do — feel  that  they  liave  at  present  plenty  to 
do,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  perform  with 
pleasure  tho  estra  duties  which  would  be  entailed  upon  them 
in  carrying  out  a  echeme  like  the  Edinburgh  one,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  the  "  helpless  "  section  of  the  destitute.  £  fully 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Henderson,  that  help  of  this 
kind  would  improve  the  police  themselves,  and  tend  to 
establish  friendly  relations  between  the  police  and  the  public 
— a  result  which  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  police  in 
the  performance  of  their  manifold  duties.  There  arc  several 
societies  in  this  city  having  for  their  object  tho  relief  of  the 
destitute,  but  none  dealing  directly  with  the  welfare  of 
children,  except  a  branch  of  that  excellent  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
scheme  similar  to  the  Edinbitrgh  one  could  not,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  carried  out  in  the  city.  If  a  society  were  formed 
hero  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  my  hearty  support. 

By  an  error  in  making  up,  which  I  much  regret,  the 
portraits  of  the  Chief  Constables  of  Manchester  and 
1'reston  were  transposed  in  a  portion  of  the  May  num- 
ber, Major  Little's  portrait  appearing  over  Mr.  Malcolm 
Wood's  name,  and  vice  versa. 

MR.  WAUGH'S  PROTEST. 

In  the  Child's  Quardian,  Mr.  Waugh  raises  a  word  of 
caution,  to  which  I  am  very  glad  to  call  attention, 
although  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Waugh's  somewhat 
characteristic,  exaggerated  statement  that  he  cannot 
conceive  a  more  pernicious  undertaking,  or.  one  more 
calculated  to  aggravate  the  evils  in  which  the  destitution 
of  children  has  its  origin,  thau  giving  boots,  clothing, 
and  food  to  them.    Mr.  Waugh  says : — 

Tnat  charity  of  this  kind  creates  destitution  is  beyond 
doubt.  If  the  man  who  spends  all  his  wage  on  himself  can 
get  his  children  rigged  out  by  other  people,  that  man's  neigh- 
bour is  seduced  into  spending  oil  his  wages  on  himself.  If 
the  idle  havo  their  children  provided  for,  why  should  the 
prone-to-be-idle  work?  With  very  few  exceptions,  clothes 
providing  for  the  destitute  child  is  not  a  cure  for  the  evil, 
it  is  an  aggravation  of  it.  The  cure  is  to  provide  treadmills 
for  those  who  make  it  destitute.  In  either  way  the  naked  are 
clothed ;  but  in  the  latter  they  are  clothed  under  conditions 
which  arc  consistent  with  parental  duty  and  self-respect  and 
with  national  policy. 

Mr.  Waugh  is  the  most  benevolent  enthusiast  for  the 
beneficent  treadmill  that  ever  trod  shoe-leather,  and 
every  one  must  heartily  approve  of  his  zeal  in  the  good 
cause.;  but  while  servihg  out  his  treadmill  prescription 
galore,  it  can  hardly  be  such  a  bad  thing  to  take  the  best 
possible  security  that  charity  is  not  abused — that  is  the 
gist  of  the  Edinburgh  Scheme,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  other  schemes.  It  will  be  a  bad  thing  to  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  but  it  is  a  less  bad  thing  to  do 
so  under  the  supervision  of  authorities  who  are  able  to 
minimise  the  evils  which  fly  from  charitable  relief. 

Mr.  Waugh  has  a  particular  bone  to  pick  with  Captain 
Henderson,  inasmuch  as  he  says  the  Edinburgh  police  do 
not  enforce  his  Children's  Charter : —  1    *  . 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Captain  Henderson  finds  so  much 
to  do  in  Edinburgh,  for,  sitting  upon  the  Bench  with  an  Edin- 
burgh magistrate  some  time  ago,  we  discovered  that  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Children's  Charter  were  a  dead  letter  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  London  polico  put  the  law  in  motion,  and,  says 
Mr.  Waugh,  with  this  result : — 

That  a  city,  once  a  scandal  to  Europe  for  the  numbers  of 
miserable  children  visible  in  its  streets,  especially  in  periods 
of  cold  and  rain,  is  now  a  city  of  which  its  •  inhabitants  may. 
nt  least  in  this  respect,  begin  to  be  proud.  All  the  graver 
child-sufferings  have  disappeared  from  it;  their  parents  have 
fed  and  clothed  them,  and  by  the  new  parental  sentiment  the 
rest  are  going. 
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A  FORTNIGHT'S  FRESH  AIR  FOR  TEN  SHILLINGS. 

At  Walworth  it  i»  the  rule  not  to  take  more  than  three  children  from  one  family  to  the  country. 


JANE'S  STORY. 

*E  did  it  by  pence  in  our  family.  When  the 
Committee  of  the  Children's  Country  Holidays 
Fund  told  mother  that  three  of  us  might  go 
into  the  county  ef  she  paid  two  and  sixpence  for  each  on 
us — then  she  chose  us  by  pence. 

There  were  ten  on  us  at  'one,  so  you  see  she  'ad  to 
make  some  sort  of  choice,  and  that  wor  the  way  we  liked 
best.  It  seemed  fair  enough.  Heads  went  to  the 
country,  and  tails  stayed  at  'ome.  Ef  there  were  too 
many  'eads,  we  tossed  agen.  I  wor  always  tails,  always, 
until  larst  year,  and  then  I  come  up  'eads. 

I  wor  glad,  I  can  tell  yer.  I'm  Jane — I'll  soon  be  gone 
fourteen,  and  1  ha'  never  been  in  the  country.  We  live 
in  Walworth,  and  ther«  ain't  much  country  'bout  that 
'ere  part.  There  ain't  no  flowers  to  speak  on,  and  no 
trees  worth  looking  at.  The  year  before,  three  on  us 
went  to,  a  place  where  there  wor  trees  as  big  as  'ouses 
and  flowers  so  as  you  could  pick  'em  up  like  dirt,  and 
sheep,  and  'orses,  and  donkeys  and  cows, and — but  there, 
I  can't  tell  yer  the  'arf. 

You  see,  too,  I  worn't  there,  so  I  can  only  tell  wot 
t'others  told  to  me. 
Well,  larst  year  I  come  up  'eads. 
They  were  all  s'prised  when  I  did,  for  I'm  called 
onlucky  Jane  at  'ome. 
Mother  said — 

"  Yer  luck's  a  turnin',  my  gal,  only  I'll  say  one  thing — 
I  wish  as  it  'ad  been  Bess." 

I  thought  that  bitter  'ard  of  mother,  for  Bess  'ad  been 
to  the  country,  and  knew  hall  about  the  trees  and  flowers 
hand  heverythink,  and  I  'ad  never  been — never  in  the 
'ole  course  o'  my  life. 

They  don't  take  yer  when  you're  gone  fourteen,  so  you 
see  this  wor,  60  to  speak,  my  werry  larst  chance. 

I  run  ou1 1  of  the  'oiise  when  mother  said,  "  I  wish  it  'ad 
been  Bess,"  and  went  orf  to  tell  a  pal  o'  mine  as  I  'ad 
turned  up  lucky  Jane  and  wor  gwine  to  the  country  in  a 
fortnight's  time. 

My  word!  I  danced  and  skipped  as  I  went  down  the 
street,  and  I  hollered  like  anythink  when  I  seed  my  pal 
a-comin'  to  meet  me.  'E  sells  matches,  and  'e  'adn't 
been  in  any  luck,  but  I  give  'im  a  'apenny  instead  of 
playing  pitch  and  toss  with  it,  for  I  wor  so  glad,  you 
mind,  that  I  felt  quite  good-like. 

I  ain't  good  most  times,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  want  to 
be.  I  like  larks,  and  I  don't  see  'ow  poor  folks  like  us 
can  be  too  partie'ler.  Ef  it  weren't  that  I'd  be  nipped 
by  one  o'  they  p'l  icemen,  I  wouldn't  see  ho  'arm  in  pick- 
pocketin'  now  and  then.  I  go  to  school  in  course,  and  I 
lam  my  lessons  right  smart,  but  I  never  listen  to  lectures 
on  goodness  and  that  sort,  and  I  wouldn't  go  inside  a 
church,  nor  a  meeting  'ouse,  nor  go  near  that  Solvation 
Harmy  to  save  my  life. 

You  see  that's  me— that's  Jane.  I  ain't  a  good  sort, 
but  I  wor  so  right-down  glad  to  think  as  I'd  'ave  my 
lark  in  the  country,  and  get  away  from  the  'ot  street,  and 
the  *ot  hattic,  and  the  ot,  'ot,  'ot  bed  where  I  lie  o' 
nights  with  Bess  at  one  side  o'  me  and  baby  Joe  at 
t'other,  that  I  felt  good-like,  and  I  give  the  'alfpenuy  to 
my  pal  Dick. 

Well,  it  wor  all  settled,  and  the  Committee  'ad  passed 


me,  and  I  wor  s'pected  by  the  Medical  Hofficer,'  and  a 
lady  wot  called  herself  a  doctor  pulled  me  about,  and 
looked  into  my  ears  and  at  my  teeth,  and  seed  ef  my  'air 
wor  all  right,  and  Mother  set  to  washing  up  my  bits  o' 
duds.  The  label  had  come  too  to  l>e  sewed  on  me  when 
I  went  to  the  country.  Heverythink  wor  a  getting  ready, 
and  I  can  tell  yer  I  wor  pleased  at  the  fuss.  Lor !  it  wor 
prime,  and  I  felt  'appier  and  more  larky  day  by  day. 

Course  there's  alters  some  drawback,  and  mother  did 
fret  me  the  way  she  'arped  about  Bess. 

Willie  and  Bob  were  the  other-two  in  our  fam'iy  as  'ad 
tossed  'eads — Willie  wor  ten,  and  Bob  eight  and  a* 'arf. 

They  worn  t  to  go  with  me  at  all,  they  were  gwine  to  a 
place  sixty  mile  North  o'  Lunnon;  but  I—  Lucky  Jane  as 
I  called  myself  then— I  wor  to  go  over  a  'undred  mile 
south  o'  Lunnon  hall  away,  away,  down  to  a  place  some- 
where in  'Ampshire.  A  place  nothink  but  trees  as  big  as 
'ouses,  and  grass  .greener  nor  you  ever  see,  under  yer  feet, 
and  flowers  and  birds  heverywhere. 

Bess  'ad  gom  to  that  place  the  year  nfore,  and  she  'ad 
tellod  me  all  about  it— so  yer  see  I  knew. 

I  wor  glad,  and  ef  mother  'ad  arsked  me  to  go  to 
meeting  with  her,  why  I'd  ha'  gorn,  for  I  felt  real  down- 
right };ood. 

Well,  you'll  say  that  Tin  Lucky  Jane  -but  wait  till 
you  'ear. 

Willie  and  Bob  were  to  go  orf  io  the  country  with  a 
big  party  two  days  afore  me. 

vV  ell,  Mother  she  stowed  up  their  duds  inter  a  paste- 
board box,  and  tied  it  with  string,  and  pasted  their  names 
on  it,  and  then  a  big  wan  come  and  fetched  'cm,  and  there 
wor  a  lot  of  other  children  in  the  wan,  and  they  all  went 
orf  singin'  and  'ollerin'  like  anythink,  and  I  stood  in  the 
street  and  watched  'em,  and  I  sang  and  'ollered  to. 

It  'ud  be  my  turn  to  go  in  two  days,  and  I  can  tell  yer 
I  wor  'appy. 

Bess  come  with  me  to  see  the  boys  start  orf. 

Bess  wor  the  quietest  child  you  ever  see.  Beal  purty 
you  mind,  with  a  thin,  genteel  kind  o'  face,  and  heyes 
that  looked  at  you  werry  pleading.  I  don't  know  what 
their  colour  wor,  but  I  allers  said  as  Bess's  eyes  'ud  plead 
anythink  out  o'  anybody. 

"I'msoglad  you're  gwine  to  the  country,  Janey."  she  said. 

"  Bight  you  air,  Bess,"  said  I.  "  It's  my  turn  now, 
ain't  it?" 

"  Yes,  Janey,  to  be  sure,"  paid  Be«s,  and  then  she  went 
back  to  the  'ot  hattic  and  sot  on  her  little  stool  wid  baby 
on  her  knee. 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,"  said  mother,  as  she  wrung  out  one 
o'  my  duds  with  all  her  might  and  main.  "  I  do  wish  as 
it  wor  Bess  as  wor  gwine.  She  wants  it.  Bess  do.  She's 
that  peaky,  and  I  jest  'ates  the  sound  o'  'er  cough.  It's 
'ack,  'ack ;  not  much  to  listen  to,  but  jest  the  kind  as  cuts 
you  in  the  'eart,  for  you  know  what  it  means." 

"  It  means  nothing  at  all,"  I  said  quite  hangiy,  for  I 
knew  that  mother  wor  'inting  at  me  to  give  up  my  bit  o' 
pleasure  to  Bess,  and  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it. 

Not  I !  I  worn't  sech  a  fool  as  that.  I  meant  to  go  to 
the  country  and  'ave  my  fill  o'  larks.  You  see  I  didn't 
never  'ave  luck,  and  it  worn't  to  be  'spected  as  I'd  give 
up  my  werry  larst  chance,  for  I  couldn't  go  to  the  coun- 
try at  all  next  year,  mind. 
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So  when  Mother  began  to  grumble  on,  I  jest  clapped 
my  'ands  to  my  ears  and  run  downstairs  and  out  into  the 
street,  for  I  worn't  gwine  to  listen  to  any  more  o'  that 
kind  o'  stuff. 

"  I*et  me  come  with  you,  Jane,"  sings  out  Bess. 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I  didn't  want  her  a  bit.  She's  sech  a 
peaky  sort,  you  mind.  I  thought  I'd  'av  a  lark  with  my 
pal  Dick,  and  that  maybe  we'd  go  shares  in  some  torf  or 
other ;  bat  when  Bess  looked  at  me  with  her  pleading  sort 
o*  eyes,  I  couldn't  say  no,  though  I  wor  right  down 
cross,  I  can  tell  yer,at  'aving  'er  then,  and  I  says,  "Come 
along,  kid,  ef  yer  must,"  and  1  took  'er  'and,  and  we 
walked  down  the  'ot  street. 

Some'ow  I  worn't  'appy.  The  minit  I  'eld  Boss's  'ot 
little  'and,  what  wor  thinner  nor  auy think  you  ever 
gripped  'old  on,  I  felt  pricks  in  my  'eart. 

"  Stay  at  'ome,  Jane,"  says  a  voice  in  my  'cart. 

'*  Not  I,  you  shut  up ! "  cries  I  back  at  it,  and  I  ground 
my  teeth  and  set  orf  runnin'. 

Bess  ran  too,  and  panted  and  puffed,  and  then  I  stopped, 
and  we  sot  down  on  a  doorstep  and  wiped  our  fore'eads. 

The  run  made  Bess  cough,  and  there  was  my  'eart 
a-pricking  at  me  again  and  saying  again  so  ugly  and 
loud — 

"  You  stay  at  'ome,  Jane,  and  let  Bess  go  to  the  country." 

"  Shut  up,"  I  says,  and  then  I  turns  and  begins  to  talk 
to  Bess  about  the  fun  I'd  be  'avin'  in  two  days'  time. 

"  Tell  me  what  '11  'appen  when  I  gets  there,"  I  says. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  says  Bess.  "  There'll  be  a  donkey  cart. 
There  wor  when  1  went  last  year;  a  donkey  cart,  and  an 
old  'ooman  to  drive  it,  and  you'll  set  in  the  cart,  and  the 
donkey  '11  go  jest  when  he  pleases,  and  he'll  stop  jest 
when  he  pleases.  Ef  he  sees  something  green  in  the 
'edge  as  'e  likes  to  nibble,  why  'e'll  nibble  it,  and  you 
can't  stop  'm,nor  Mother  Beech— that's  the  old 'ooman  as 
keeps  the  donkey,  and  where  we  lodges — she  can't  stop 
'im  neither. 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  that  donkey,"  I  said;  "  you  ha' 
told  me  about  that  donkey  and  his  misbehaving  of  his- 
self  hover  and  hover  and  hover." 

Bess  stopped  torking,  and  looked  at  me  with  her 
pleading  eyes. 

"  I  think  I  ha'  told  you  heverythink  hover  and  hover," 
she  said;  "  but  praps  I  didn't  say  what  I  liked  best  of 
ball  the  things  in  the  country." 

"Wot'sthat?"saysI. 

'*  To  wake  in  the  morning  and  feel  cool,"  says  Bess. 
"  They'd  leave  the  winder  open,  and  the  hair  'ud  come 
in  cool  and  soft,  and  there'd  be  the  doves  cooing.  I  liked 
that  the  best.  I'd  listen  to  'em  doves  and  shut  my  eyes, 
and  think  o'  heaven.  I'd  do  it  every  morning,  all  the  time 
I  wor  in  the  country." 

"  What  a  little  stupid  you  ere,"  says  I,  "  as  ef  I'd 
bother  myself  listening  to  'em  doves !  you  wouldn't  catch 
me  lying  awake." 

"No,"  says  Bess,  looking  at  me  with  her  pleading 
heyes  and  her  little  thin  mouth  a-quivering,  "  but  ef  you 
do  wake  some  morning  quite  early,  Jane,  and  ef  you  hear 
the  doves,  you'll  think  o'  me,  won't  yer;  you'll  'member 
that's  wot  I  likes'  best  when  I'm  in  the  country." 

"  Come  'ome  now,"  says  I,  quite  rough-like,  for  you 
won't  believe  me,  but  that  pricking  in  my  'eait  wor 
a-driving  me  mad. 

"  Let  Bess  go  to  the  country"  says  the  voice. 

"  Shut  up,  or  I'll  kill  yer,"  says  I. 
"  But  the  voice  kep'  talking,  and  the  pain  kep'  pricking, 
for  Bess  did  look  that  pale  you  could  'most  see  through 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  wor  all  shiny,  and  the  blue  veins 
come  out  on  her  fore'ead  like  the  streaks  on  marble. 


"  Come  'ome,"  says  I.  "  I  can't  be  bothered  'avin'  yer 
out  with  me  no  more ;  I  told  my  pal  Dick  as  I'd  meet 
him  this  artemoon,  and  we'd  'ave  a  spree  together." 

"  I  can  go  'ome  by  myself,"  says  Bess,  "  ef  you'd  like 
to  go  to  your  pal  now,  Janey." 

"  All  right,"  said  I,  "  run  along  then,  do." 

I  watched  'er  a  turning  the  comer ;  she  wor  a  shrimp 
o'  a  little  thing;  she  looked  as  ef  a  puff  'ud  blow  her 
clean  out  o'  the  world. 

"  Now  what  right  'ave  a  poor  weak  thing  like  that  to 
come  a  worrittin'  me  ?  "  I  mutters.  "  There's  that  woice 
again  at  me  to  let  'er  go  to  the  country,  but  you  won't 
find  me  doin'  that  kind  o' tiling.  No,  no,  that's  not  Jane. 
.Jane  ain't  the  good  sort,  and  she's  gwine  to  'ave  her  own 
spree,  I  can  tell  yer." 

I  stayed  out  all  day.  1  met  Dick  an  we  'ad  a  bit  o' 
fun  together.  I  wor'  in  a  twitting  sort  o'  mood,  and  I 
twitted  Dick  with  'avin'  no  luck,  and  me  'avin'  it  all,  and 
Dick  turned  sulky  at  last  and  we  'ad  a  bit  o'  a  quarrel. 
It  wor  dark  night  when  I  went  'ome. 

Bess  wor  in  bed  and  1  'eard  that  sickenin'  little  'ack  o' 
'ers  as  I  went  up  the  stairs. 

The  minit  I  'eard  it  that  woice  begun  again. 

"  You  let  Bess  go  to  the  country,  Jane."  ' 

"  No,"  I  says  back  at  it,  "  and  ef  you  tork  any  more  like 
that  at  me,  I'll  strandle  yer — so  there ! " 

Then  I  coiue  inter  the  room  where  mother  were  ironing 
the  last  o'  my  duds. 

My  word !  'ow  nice  they  looked.  I  never  knew  I  wor 
so  'spectable  afore. 

"  I'm  going  to  wash  yer  'air  the  werry  fust  tiling  in  the 
morning,  Jane,"  says  mother. 

"  Hall  right,"  says  I ;  "  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  bed 
now,  for  I'm  real  tired  out." 

"My  sakes!"  said  mother,  "wot  tired  yer?  It  ain't 
the  'elp  you  'as  been  giving  ms.  Look  at  the  muck 
I'm  in." 

I  might  ha'  offered  to  elp  mother,  ef  I  'ad  been  good, 
but  then  you  see  I  worn't.  I  wor  the  mean,  selfish  sort, 
and  I  lay  down  by  Bess's  side  and  went  orf  inter  a  jolly, 
deep  sleep. 

Well,  well,  when  I  woke  it  wor  pitch  dark.  I  'eard 
mother  and  father  snoring  in  their  bed  t'other  side  o' 
room,  and  there  were'  Bess  'ackin'  away.  I  thought 
Bess  wor  asleep.  The  minit  I  'eard  *er,  up  starts  the 
woice. 

"  That's  a  churchyard  cough,"  says  the  woice,  "  and 
you'd  better  let  'er  go  to  the  country— you'll  be  real 
sorry  ef  yer  don't." 

"  Shut  up,"  says  I. 

"No,  I  won't,"  says  the  woice  back  again;' " I  won't 
never  shut  up  till  you  listens  to  me.  You  may  go  to  the 
country  if  yer  like,  but  hall  the  time  yer're  there  I'll  be 
torking  to  yer  about  Bess  and  hor  cough,  and  you  won't 
'joy  it.  a  bit— no,  not  a  bit.  Bess  may  die  from  that 
cough,  and  then 'ow'll  you  feel?  You  tell  me  that— 
'ow'U  you  feel  when  Bess  goes  and  dies  and  the  worms  is 
a  heating  of  her  up  ?  " 

You  may  believe  me  or  not  as  yer  like,  but  to  'ear 
that  woice  going  on  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  Bess 
lying  by  my  side  'ack  'acking,  wor  enough  to  turn  u  gal's 
brain. 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,"  I  said  to  the  woice,  "  wot  a  fret 
and  worrit  you  is !  Well,  s'pose  I  pertend  ter  oblige  yer. 
It'll  bo  only  pretence,  you  mind,  butyesf  to  obleege  yer — 
jest  to  see  'ow  it  feels." 

"  Bess ;  I  say,  Bess." 

*'  Yes,  Janey,"  says  Bess  at  once. 

"  I  thought  you  wor  asleep,"  says  I. 
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"  No,  but  I  thought  you  wor,"  says  she  back. 
"  Well  now,  Bess,"  I  says ;  "  s'pose  you  wor  to  go  to  the 
country." 

"  Oh,  don't,"  says  Bess  with  a  little  shiver. 
"  No ;  but  s'pose  you  wor." 

"  But  I'm  not,"  she  says,  "  and  I  ha'  my  eyes  shut  up 
tight  so  that  I  needn't  see  nothink." 
"See  what?  "says  I. 

"  The  green  grass,"  she  said,  "  and  the  little  donkey, 
and  Mother  Beech,  and  the-  little  bedroom  wid  the  winder 
wide  open  all  night.  I  ha'  my  eyes  shut  tight  so  as  a 
mayn't  see  'em,  and  I  ha'  my  ears  shut  so  as  I  mayn't  'ear 
the  doves  a  cooin*.   Let's  talk  er  somethink  else,  Jane." 

"  You're  glad  I'm  goin',  I  s'pose  ?  "  says  I — "  you  'low 
as  it's  fair  as  I  should  go  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Janey,  I  'low  as  it's  werry  fair." 

"  But  you'd  like  ter  go  yerBelf,  wouldn't  yer  now, 
Bess?" 

Wid  them  words  the  pore  little  kid  put  her  head 
under  the  bed-clothes  and  begun  to  sob  werry  faint  and 
weak-like. 

When  I  'eard  'er  sob  I  growled  and  gnashed  my  teeth, 
and  tossed  over  to  t'other  side  o'  the  bed. 

Presently  I  'card  Bess  sleeping  and  breathin'  reg'lar, 
but  there  wor  no  sleep  for  me. 

Well,  you'll  guess  what  'appened.  You'll  know  fer 
yerselves  what  'ad  ter  come.  You'll  see  now  why  I'm 
allers  and  allers  Onlucky  Jane. 

I  didn't  say  a  word  to  mother  nor  to  Bess,  but  I  went 
orf  to  the  ladies  of  the  Committee,  and  I  tolled  'em 
somehow,  I  don't  know  'ow,  that  I  wished  Bess  to  go 
'stead  o'  me. 

I  dunnow  whether  they  were  s'prised  or  not — I  don't 
'spects  they  cared,  and  I  don't  mind  a  rap  whether  they 
cared  or  not.  Hall  I  know  is,  they  give  in,  and  they 
give  me  a  label  to  take  'omo  to  Mother  to  put  on  Bess's 
things  'stead  o'  mine. 

I  didn't  much  care— hall  my  nice  clean  duds  wor 
ready,  and  Bess  might  'ave  em — they'd  be  a  bit  big  for 
'er,  but  she  could  manage  some'ow. 

I  took  the  label  'ome  to  mother  and  tolled  her  what  I 
'ad  done,  and  then  I  went  straight  out. 

The  woice  was  quiet  as  quiet  could  lie. 

But  now  do  yer  think  I  felt  'appy  ?  not  a  bit  o'  it — I 
never  felt  sorer,  nor  crosser,  nor  meaner  in  my  whole  life 
— I  quarreled  with  Dick,  and  I  palmed  off  withered  flowers 
on  6ome  ladies  wot  thought  they  wor  fresh,  and  I  stayed 
out  late  and  I  didn't  'elp  mother  a  bit. 

I  had  obeyed  the  woice,  but  I  felt  real  'orrid. 

Well,  Bess  went  to  the  country  and  I  stayed  at  'ome. 

That  wor  a  year  ago. 

I  s'ppose  it  did  'er  good  going,  and  I  s'pose  I'm  real 
glad  now  as  I  let  her  go.  She  wor  there  for  a  fortnight, 
and  she  'eard  the  doves  cooing,  and  she  rode  in  the 
donkey  cart,  and  she  come  'ome  wid  a  little  tint  of  Dink 
in  'er  cheeks,  and  a  little  glint  o'  sun  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
mouth  war  soft-like,  and  her  face  wor  like  satin  when  I 
kissed  it  Bess  'ad  a  'appy  fortnight,  and  course  I'm  glad 
to  think  on  it  now. 

It  did  'er  good  o'  course,  but,  bless  yer,  it  didn't  save 
'er — her  cough  got  worse  agen  when  the  cold  weather 
come,  and  she  died  in  the  winter. 

She  put  her  arms  round  me  larst  thing  o'  all  and  she 
says— 

"Janey,  I^love  yer,  and  I  'ear  the  white  doves 
a-cooin'." 

And  she  smiled  wonderful  then  and  looked  hup  as  ef 
she  wor  staring  straight  through  the  ceilin'. 
I'm  glad  I  let  her  go,  o'  course,  now. 


Well,  wot  do  yer  think  ? 

Country  'Oliday  time  is  eoniin'  round  agon,  and  Tm  to 
go  this  year. 

Mother  ha' jest  come  in  and  told  me.  She  says  the 
Committee  ladies  'eard  about  me  and  Bess,  and  sonie'ow 
or  t'other  they  managed  as  1  should  'ave  iny  lark  this 
year,  though  1  thought  I  wor  too  old. 

I'm  tor  go !  I'm  ter  go  I  I'm  real  Lucky  Jane  this  time, 
and  no  mistake. 

It's  'arf  an  hour  sence  mother  come  in  and  told  me, 
and  I  ha'  run  out  cause  I'm  so  veal  glad  I  jest  can't  stay 
stifled  up  in  the  'ot  hattic. 

Dear,  dear,  I  am  'appy.  Why  look  you  'ere,  I'm  so 
down  right  'appy,  that  ef  mother  said  to  me :  "  You 
come  along  to  meetin'  with  me,  Jane,"  why  I  think  I'd 
jest  up  and  go.  I  feel  so  'appy  I  wouldn't  mind  turning 
good  for  a  bit.  Seems  to  me  tliat  bein'  'appy  'grees  with 
me,  and  takes  the  fierceness  out  o'  mo,  and  makes  me 
sort  o'  gentle. 

I  wonder  ef  I'll  be  sent  to  Mother  Beech's,  and  ef  I'll 
sleep  in  Bess's  bedroom,  and  ef  I'll  'ear  the  doves  a-oooin'. 
Bess  is  hall  right  you  see  this  year— she's  in  'Eaven,  and 
I  can  listep  to  tho  doves,  and  think  on  her  and  'ave  ray 
own  lark,  and  that  woice  won't  keep  a  worritin'. 

It's  real  wonderful  'ow  good  I  feel,  and  all  cause  I'm 
gwine  to  'ave  my  bit  o'  pleasure  at  larst. 

But  that's  me,  you  see — that's  Jane. 

Wanted:  A  Reformed  Pawnbroker! 

In  the  Charities  Review  of  New  York  there  is  a  brief 
paper  describing  the  movement  to  establish  people's  banks 
in  America,  which,  being  examined,  really  comes  to  the 
establishment  of  a  philanthropic  pawnbroker.  Mr. 
Tournier,  who  writes  the  paper,  thus  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  what  is  aimed  at  :— 

The  scheme  of  the  proposed  Provident  Loan  Company  is  to 
open  unices,  where  the  poor  ran  borrow  money  ot  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  year  the  first  of  these 
offices  can  be  opened.  The  scheme  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  but  the  movement  is  not  a 
charitable' "one,  and  is  not  part  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  bning  raised  by  persons  interested 
in  the  movement,  to  put  the  Bchomc  into  operation.  Shares 
will  be  issued  w.th  the  distiuet  understanding  that  at  no  time 
will  more  than  a  limited  dividend  be  paid.  Any  surplus  of 
profits,  after  paying  necessary  expenses,  will  be  used  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  benefact  ion.  Only  one  per  cent,  interest 
per  month  will  be  charged,  and  every  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  borrowers  to  redeem  their  goods.  Instalments  of  one  dollar 
will  bo  received  until  the  full  amount  loaned  is  paid,  and  if 
necessary  nn  extension  of  the  time  allowed  by  law  wkerein  to 
release  articles  will  also  be  given.  No  charges  will  be  made 
for  "  hanging  up "  articles.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Provident  Loan  Company  that  from  a 
moral  and  a  financial  point  of  view  the  scheme  will  bo  a 
succcsa 


A  Steam  Han. 

In  Cassell's  Family  Magazine  it  is  mentioned  that 
Professor  George  Moore,  an  American  inventor,  has 
devised  a  mechanical  man  actuated  by  steam,  'which  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  an  American  scientific  journal. 
The  figure  is  six  feet  high,  and  made  of  steel  in  likeness 
of  a  mediteval  knight  in  armour,  with  the  top  of  the 
funnel  concealed  by  the  plumes  of  his  helmet,  and  an 
escape-pipe  from  his  visor  resembling  a  cigar.  The 
trunk  of  the  body  contains  tho  furnace,  boiler,  and 
engine,  the  limbs  the  mechanism  for  walking.  The  figure 
is  intended  to  pull  a  cart,  and  walks  briskly  at  a  pace  of 
five  miles  an  hour. 
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THE  CIVIC  CHURCH  AND  ITS  WORK. 

A  Voice  from  Ameuica. 

Me.  B.  O.  Flower  in  the  Arena  for  June  lias  a  very- 
singular  and  useful  paper  entitled  "  Union  for  Practical 
Progress."  It  is  in  substance  a  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  on  association  that  would-promote  good  work  on  lines 
broader  than  that  of  any  of  the  Churches.  Mr.  Flower 
maintains,  rightly  enough,  that  the  name  of  such  an 
organisation  should  be  broader  than  that  of  any  sect,  and 
therefore  he  rules  out  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity 
as  being  too  narrow.  One  of  his  correspondents  suggests 
that  they  should  be  called  the  order  of  "Servants  of 
Humanity,"  while  another  proposes  "  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Columbia  " ;  Mr.  Flower  prefers  the  "  League  of  Love," 
or  the  "  Federation  of  Justice,"  and  he  has  drawn  up  the 
following  pledge  which  he  proposes  all  members  of  the 
League  should  take : — 

A  SUGGESTED  PLEDGE. 

Believing  that  the  progress  and  the'  happiness  of  the  race 
defend  on  the  supremacy  of  that  lofty  love  which  comprehends 
the  highest  expression  of  justice,  and  stands  for  soul-developing 
freedom.  I  hereby  agree,  in  so  far  as  lies  within  my  power,  to 
express  by  my  every  thought,  word,  and  action  a  deep,  pure, 
and  abiding  love  for  every  child  of  humanity;  especially  will  I 
seek  to  brighten  the  lives  and  strengthen  and  develop  the 
characters  of  those  who,  through  unfortunate  environment, 
through  weakness  or  adversity,  most  need  my  assistance. 

I  promise  at  all  times  to  demand  the  same  ample  and 
impartial  justice  for  the  most  unfortunate  of  my  fellow-men 
as,  under  similar  circumstances,  I  should  demand  for  myself.  I 
promise  to  demand  that  each  individual  be  accorded  the  samo 
fair  and  candid  consideration  in  the  expression  of  his  honest, 
convictions  which  I  should  demand  for  myself. 

Furthermore,  appreciating  the  value  of  a  broad  or  com- 
prehensive education  in  developing  an  ideal  manhood  or 
womanhood,  I  promise  to  improve  every  opportunity  to 
cultivate  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  my  own  life,  whilo 
seeking  incessantly  to  stimnlate  tho  intellect  and  develop  the 
character  of  all  coming  within  the  scope  of  my  influence  who 
may  need  my  aid. 

Something  like  this  might  be  adopted  as  a  general  pledge, 
while  asaociations  could  organizo  and  adopt  such  bye-laws  as 
might  seem  most  desirable. 

^  THE  TEACHING  OF  STARVELINGS. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  League  would 
be  to  seek  and  savo  poor  little  starving  children  whoso 
brains  and  souls  are  being  shrivelled  up  both  in  country 
and  in  town.  He  would  organise  these  children  into 
clubs,  with  some  members  of  the  League  as  elder  brothers 
and  sisters,  whose  duty  it  would  bo  to  guide  and  direct  tho 
young  into  paths  of  rectitude,  and  create  the  hunger  for 
knowledge;  others  would  teach  the  children  to  siug, 
others  again  would  tell  them  stories  once  or  twice  every 
week,  emphasizing  some  of  the  great  lessons  prominent 
in  noble  lives.  Once  a  month  members  might  give  a  pic- 
nic supper  to  the  children  and  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters. 

OTHER  FOHMS  OF  HELPFULNESS. 

Now,  through  orders  or  leagues  such  as  we  are  discussinj, 
tho  members  would  be  brought  into  rapport  with  these  un- 
fortunates, while  the  various  beneficent  measures  inaugurated 
would  have  a  tendency  to  divorce  them  from  the  worst  in- 
fluences in  our  social  life,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  would 
be  to  provide  <;oncerts  and  various  forms  of  healthful  amuse- 
ment, and  establish  circulating  libraries,  ceffee  houses,  reading 
rojras,  free,  lectures,  kindergarten  and  sewing  schools  for 
Saturday  afternoons. 

31ft,  Flower  describes  Dr.  Coil's  Neighbourhood  Guilds, 
and  Dr.  Adier's  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  then 
adds  :— 


THE  CIVIC  CENTRES. 

Since  writing  this  paper,  I  have  read  with  great  interest,  in 
the  English  edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  March,  Mr. 
Stead's  account  of  a  movement  along  these  general  lines  which 
is  already  gaining  a  strong  foothold  in  England.  I  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  Civic  Centres  in  the  variom  cities.  These  are 
organizations  wiiich  are  formed  to  aid  the  best  and  discourage 
the  worst  in  city  life.  The  progress  being  made  in  England 
is  glorious,  and  confirms  my  impression  that  the  heart-hunger 
of  the  age  calls  for  a  new  crusade — a  great  world  union  for 
the  betterment  of  men. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 

A  Hint  from  Denmark. 

While  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Relief  of  the  Aged 
Poor  continues  to  hold  its  meetings  in  England  in  secrecy, 
evidence  is  accumulating  which  shows  that  instead  of 
leading  the  world  in  the  treatment  of  her  aged  poor, 
England  has  much  to  learn  from  some  of  her  neighbours. 
We  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  some 
account  of  the  Austrian  poor  law.  The  Economic 
Journal  for  June  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  conditions  of  state  relief  in  Denmark  by  C.  H.  Lep- 
pington,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  only  two  years 
ago  Denmark  remodelled  its  system  of  poor  law  relief. 

Tlie  new  Poor  Law  Act  of  tho  9th  of  April,  1891,  came  into 
operation  in  Denmark  the  following  January.  Its  framerB 
appear  to  have  shared  the  view  that  the  repugnance  felt  by 
the  decent  poor  towards  tho  workhouse,  and  their  readiness  to 
endure  considerable  privation  rather  than  enter  it,  is  reason- 
able, and  entitled  to  consideration.  It  is  therefore  provided 
that  only  such  persons  as  cannot  bo  assisted  in  their  own  homes 
may  be  removed  to  a  poorhouse.  Even  if  they  have  to  go  in. 
they  must  not  be  compelled  to  herd  with  persons  of  bad 
character,  but  must  bo  accommodated  in  separate  establish- 
ments, or  at  least  in  separate  wards.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
children.  To  make  such  a  separation  easier,  th  Act  directs 
that  a  workhouse  (Arbejdsanstalt),  as  distinguished  from  a 

Crhouse,  must  be  set  up  in  every  county.  The  practice.  fa:ui- 
iu  the  history  of  our  own  poor  law,  of  refusing  house- 
aecommodation  to  workpeople  newly  arrived  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, lest  they  should  obtain  a  settlement  in  a  commune  of 
which  they  are  not  natives,  is  indirectly  prohibited  by  a  clause 
which  imposes  on  the  authorities  of  such  a  commune  the  duty 
of  providing  new-comers  with  rooms  at  the  ordinary  rent  of  the 
locality,  if  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  them.  A  member  of  a 
sick-club  who  continues  to  be  unable  to  work  after  his  club- 
allowance  has  ceased,  is  to  receive  relief  from  his  commune  to 
the  amount  of  his  club-allowance  until  he  can  return  to  his 
work,  and  this  assistance  is  not  to  be  counted  as  poor-law 
relief.  Nor  does  tho  receipt  of  medical  relief  bring  with  it 
medical  disqualification.  And  although  relief  given  to  auy 
person  for  whom  another  is  responsible  (e.g.  as  parents  for  their 
children)  is  to  be  reckoned  as  relief  given  to  the  latter,  this  rule 
docs  not  refer  to  the  caso  of  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
nor  to  the  insane.  By  other  Acts  passed  within  the  past  few 
years,  it  has  been  provided  that,  when  the  authorities  have 
made  an  order  on  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  make 
the  mother  an  allowance  in  respect  of  it,  the  mother  can 
demand  payment  of  the  allowance  from  the  Guardians  of  the 
commune  in  which  the  man  resides,  who  have,  of  course,  their 
remedy  against  him.  In  1889  there  were  1,181  such  cases. 
And  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1891  upon  the 
nature  of  tho  relief  'to'  be  granted  to  the  better  class  of  aged 
poor  have  been  supplemented  by  another  Act,  which  preserves 
that  the  communes  are  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  State 
towards  the  supiwrt  of  the  poor  of  this  class.  This  relief,  too, 
which  usually  takes  the  form  of  money,  is  not  to  entail  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  ordinary  poor-law  relief,  nor  arc  tho 
recipients  regarded  as  paupers.  The  resulting  effect  of  these 
two  Acts  is  to  create  something  very  like  a  system  of  State 
pensions. 
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TEMPERANCE  SOCIALISM  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Monopoly  as  a  Shout  Cut  to  Reform. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kino,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Economic 
Renew,  has  an  interesting  paper  upon  "  The  Alcoholic 
Monopoly  in  Switzerland.-'  Mr.  King  is  much  enamoured 
of  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  the  Swiss  tograpple 
with  the  drink  problem  as  a  socialistic  basis.  The  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  per  head  has  fallen  from 
8  litres  to  a  little  more  than  6  litres  per  head.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  this  is  only  one  phase  of  a  general 
movement  in  Switzerland  towards  the  establishment  of 
State  monopolies : — 

The  financial  and  administrative  success  of  the  alcohol 
monopoly  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  idea  of  the  Swiss 
Government  acquiring  further  monopolies.  Of  course,  the 
Swiss  Post  Office  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  in  a  larger 
sense  than  our  British  Post  Office  is,  since  it  owns  the  whole 
telephone  system  of  Switzerland,  with  ten  thousand  subscribers, 
and  over  six  million  conversations  annually,  and  it  owns  the 
network  of  diligences  which  carry  passengers  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  road  and  over  a  score  of  mountain  passes.  The  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder  has  long  been  a  Government  monopoly. 
The  privilege  of  the  banks,  which  now  issue  the  paper  currency 
of  the  country,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  criticism ;  it  haa 
been  proposed  that  the  issue  of  bank-notes  should  be  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly.  In  18S0,  the  projxisal  was  submitted  to  the 
popular  referendum,  but  rejected  by  a  majority  of  139,027 ;  only 
a  year  ago  it  was  again  submitted  to  the  referendum,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  72,9(58.  The  subject  will  certainly 
form  the  matter  of  early  legislation.  A  step  hag  already  been 
made  towards  the  State  ownership  of  the  Swiss  railways,  and 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  its  favour.  The  system  of  national 
insurance  against  sickness  and  accident,  which  was  demanded 
two  years  ago  by  the  referendum,  and  a  majority  of  nearly 
200,000,  and  which  will  soon  l>c  in  working,  is  admittedly  tho 
beginning  only  of  a  policy  by  which  the  State  will  undertake 
more  and  more  in  the  interests  of  the  citizen.  The  leaders  of 
this  policy  frankly  soy  that  other  State  monopolies  must 
follow  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  this  policy  of  State 
beneficence.  The  various  objects  which  have  been  seriously 
suggested  as  the  subject  of  fresh  monopolies  are  very  varied ; 
besides  bank-notes,  railways,  and  insurance,  which  have  been 
just  mentioned,  there  are  proposals  in  the  air  for  State  mono- 
polies of  petroleum,  water-power,  sugar,  condiments  (viz.  salt, 
pepper,  etc.),  public  advertisements  (the  French  annonces, 
German  annoncen),  and,  lastly,  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  already  a 
State  monopoly  in  other  countries,  e.g.  Austria  and  Italy  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  create  a  monopoly  of  an  article  which,  like  tobacco, 
cannot  be  produced  without  every  one  in  the  district  seeing  it 
grow.  But  before  all  these  monopolies  comes  one  which  is  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  before  tho 
Swiss  people,  viz.  whether  or  not  the  manufacture  and  importa- 
tion of  matches  shall  become  a  Government  monopoly,  as  it  has 
already  been  for  some  years  in  France.  The  Swiss  Council  of 
State  (or  Senate),  the  more  conservative  of  the  two  Chambers, 
has  already  passed  a  law  for  creating  a  monopoly  of  matches;  and 
if  tho  Lower  Chamber  and  the  popular  vote  of  the  referendnm 
go  in  its  favour,  this  will  be  another  Government  monopoly. 
Tho  reasons  in  favour  of  this  monopoly  are  almost  entirely 
philanthropic :  it  would  not  bring  in  any  appreciable  income, 
but  it  would  enable  the  Government  to  stop  that  awful  diseaso 
of  the  match-maker  known  os  necrosis,  whichfactory  inspection 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  do. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  that  the 
greatest  step  which  the  Swiss  have  yet  taken  in  Socialism  was 
taken  to  cope  with  the  greatest  moral  evil  besetting  Europe 
to-day — the  evil  of  excessive  alcohol  drinking.  The  Swiss 
nation  has  shown,  what  all  Europe  should  be  glad  to  learn, 
that  legislation  may  lessen  the  evils  of  drink  without  inter- 
fering with  individual  freedom  ;  that  a  policy  of  State  Socialism 
may  be  one  of  higher  morality  and  of  economical  and  efficient 
administration,  and  that  moral  regeneration  and  progressive 
statesmanship  cannot  afford  to  part  company. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  SYSTEM. 

There  was  an  interesting  and  elaborate  article  in  the 
Scottish  Review  on  "  The  Regulation  of  the  Drink  Traffic," 
by  John  Mann,  jun.  He,  like  most  people  who  are  not 
wedded  to  the  doctrines  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
is  a  strong  Gothenburger.  He  sums  up  his  conclusions 
at  which  he  has  arrived  after  a  study  of  the  subject,  as 
follows : — 

The  Scandinavian  people  as  awhole  are  richer  by  some  millions 
of  pounds,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  private  traders. 

Broadly,  the  whole  record  may  be  said  to  prove  that  the 
system  of  eliminating  private  profit  from  the  sale  of  drink  is 
not  only  possible,  but  expedient ;  that  the  traffic  may  be  under- 
taken successfully  and  efficiently  by  companies  or  corporations 
which  supplement  their  negative  policy  of  control  and  restric- 
tion by  the  equally  important  constructive  policy  of  directly 
ministering  to  the  welfare,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the 
people. 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  section  of  American  politicians 
regard  tho  system  as  the  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  drink  traffic  Further,  a  very  important  Commission  in 
New  South  Wales  has  also  investigated  and  reported  in  favour 
of  the  system.  In  1887,  Switzerland,  after  careful  inquiry, 
adopted  the  principle  in  regard  to  the  wholesale  trade,  and  the 
reports  received  at  our  Foreign  Office  bear  testimony  to  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  policy,1  for  it  has  been  attended  by 
financial  success,  great  care  and  precaution  -against  adultera- 
tion, and  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  spirits 
consumed.  One  tenth  of  the  profits  are  devoted  to  combating 
the  evils  of  alcoholism,  a  provision  worth  incorporating  in  any 
future  legislation. 

Drink  Bills  in  America  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Fitchett,  writing  in  the  Australian  Review  of 
Reviews  on  the  Drink  Bills  of  New  South  Wales,  says : — 

Tectotalism,  somehow,  with  all  its  eloquence  and  all  its 
"  triumphs,"  never  seems  to  afl'ect  the  huge  flood  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  poured  annually  down  the  national  throat.  The 
figures  prove  that  tho  Drink  Bill  of  New  South  Wales  for  the 
last  ten  years  amounts  to  nearly  £50,000,000  sterling ;  and  the 
colony  has  thus  accomplished  the  astonishing  feat  of  pouring 
down  its  own  throat  during  that  period  more  than  the  sum 
total  of  all  its  loans,  or  tho  cost  Nof  all  its  railways  I  The  value 
of  all  tho  minerals  produced  in  tho  colony  since  the  first  white 
man  landed  on  its  shores  is  barely  £100,000,000  sterling;  but 
all  the  gold  and  coal  and  iron  which  this  richest  of  colonies 
produces  in  fifty  years  it  drinks  in  ten  !  The  financial  diffi- 
culties of  New  South  Wales  are  plainly  only  skin  deep.  The 
sacrifice  of  every  fourth  glass  of  beer  would  bring  them  to  an 
abrupt  end. 

An  advocate  of  prohibition,  writing  on  the  "  Annals 
of  Alcohol,"  makes  a  very  startling  statement  as  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  drink  in  the  United  States. 
Considering  all  the  Temperance  agitation  that  has  been 
going  on  there  for  so  many  years,  it  is  rather  dis- 
heartening to  be  told  that  the  drink  is  increasing  to 
£'20,000,000  sterling  per  annum.    The  writer  says : — 

Mr.  Brown  states  that  there  is  annually  spent  for  liquor  in 
this  country  $900,000,000.  This  was  a  true  statement  three 
or  four  years  ago.  But  this  amount  is  increasing  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  almost  §100,000,000  per  annum.  In  1891 
it  had  increased  to  $1,200,000,000.  This  is  to  say.  that  the 
amount  of  money  uselessly  spent  for  liquors  in  tho  United 
States  simply  to  satisfy  the  appetite  (leaving  off  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  traffic,  and  the  good  r<  suits  from  the  use  for 
industrial,  artistieal,  mechanical,  and  medicinal  purposes) 
would,  each  year,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  all  the  collections  mode  on  account  of  tariff, 
and  for  all  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  tho  United  States, 
and  leave  the  nice  li'.tle  sum  of  $77,811,525  for  "pin  money." 
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THE   CIYIC    LIFE   OF  CHICAGO. 


AN  IMPRESSION  LEFT  ON  A  GUEST 

science  of  cities  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
'H5    most  fascinating  branches  of  the  new  sociology. 

At  present  bnt  slightly  developed,  its  rudiments 
stir  even  an  amateur  to  enthusiasm.  The  civic  sonse 
has  been  re-born  amongst  us,  and  as  we  pass,  though 
hurriedly,  from  city  to  city,  we  look  on  them  with 
"other,  larger  eyes"  than  those^of  the  mere  sightseer. 
We  see  no  longer  mere  shows  of  the  builder's  skill  or 
of  the  landscape  gardener's  art.  We  look  for  embodi- 
ments of  the  civic  sotil.  Even  where  there  is  a  magnificent 
display  of  ancient  architecture  and  a  rich  store  of 
historical  associations — as,  for  example,  in  Oxford — the 
absence  or  meagreness  of  the  civic  spirit  affects  us 
painfully.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  New  World  that  we 
liecome  most  conscious  of  the  new  attitude.  Being 
there  undistracted  by  the  glamour  of  antiquity,  we  are 
able  to  view  the  city  simply  as  a  corporate  expression 
of  the  existing  local  life.  We  see  the  civic  idea  of 
modern  humanity  taking  shape  beforo  us,  unfettered 
by  the  petrified  conceptions  of  the  past.  Few  things, 
I  may  confess,  have  given  mo  keener  pleasure  than  to 
watch  the  fresh  forms  assumed  by  the  English  town  as 
it  springs  up  on  totally  new  soil.  My  opportunities 
were  limited.  They  rarely  went  beyond  a  day  or  two  of 
sympathetic  observation,  and  sometimes  amounted  to  only 
a  few  well-filled  hours  between  trains.  But  the  local 
individuality  is  not  slow  to  reveal  itself,  and  one  soon 
comes  to  discern  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  local  life. 
Memories  of  glimpses  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and,  among  other  lesser  towns,  the  Ontarian  namesake 
of  our  imperial  capital,  are  as  precious  to  me  as  any 
specimens  gathered  by  naturalists  in  a  newly-discovered 
land.  But  these  Canadian  impressions,  pleasing  and 
striking  as  they  are,  may  not.  compare  with  the  impact 
made  on  the  mind  by  the  gigantic  Queen  of  the  West, 
the  chief  warden  and  chief  wonder  of  the  World's  Fair — 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

THE  FIRST'  IMPRESSION  OF  CHICAGO. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  ideas  suggested  to  the  6tranger 
by  Chicago  is  that  of  vastness.  This  is  due  not  merely 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  actual  area,  it  is  possibly  as 
much  caused  by  the  flatness  of  the  surface,  the  length  of 
the  streets,  and  the  wide  intervals  of  houseless  land.  It 
is  an  impression  dear  to  the  Chicagoan  heart.  "  This  is 
certainly  a  city  of  magnificent  distances,"  I  remarked 
somewhat  impatiently,  on  reaching  a  friend's  house,  after 
pacing  several  miles  of  one  of  the  seemingly  interminable 
avenues.  "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  rejoined  my 
host,  graciously,  "  after  coming  from  London."  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  rather  imagine  that  already  Chicago 
has  begun  to  eye  the  British  capital  as  the  only  serious 
rival  to  the  civic  immensity  which  she  counts  on  as  her 
certain  future.  To  remind  a  Chicagoan  that  after  all  the 
Old  Country  possesses  the  very  biggest  city  in  the  world 
is  felt  by  him  to  be  something  of  an  affront.  He  has  one 
retort,  which  is  unfailing.  "  Look  at  the  time  you've 
had.  You  have  taken  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  get 
together  just  about  four  times  as  many  people  as  we  have 
gotten  here  in  fifty  years.  Give  us  as  good  a  start,  and  then 
see ! "  The  words  may  vary,  but  the  point  remains  the 
same.  Even  a  small  boy  of  some  ten  years,  whom  I 
came  across  one  day  in  the  streets,  had  it  all  ready  to  fire 
off  at  the  Britisher. 


AFTER  A  VISIT  OF  A  DOZEN  DAYS. 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  BB06DINQKAO. 

The  variety  of  things  that  Chicago  possesses  which  are 
truly  described  as  of  their  kind  "the  greatest  in  the 
world,"  naturally  induces  in  her  citizens  a  certain  super- 
lative self-consciousness.  The  stranger  grows  somewhat 
weary  of  this  comparison  with  the  achievements  of  the 
rest  of  the  planet,  and  is  tempted  to  be  a  trifle-malicious. 
"  We  have  in  Chicago  the  longest  street  in  the  world," 
said  a  friend  to  me  one  day.  "  Ah,  and  how  long  is 
that?"  "Halstead  Street,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "is 
eighteen  miles  long.''  "We  can  beat  that  in  the  Old 
Country,"  I  could  not  resist  saying.  "Impossible!" 
"  Yes ;  we  haye  a  street  over  three  hundred  miles  long. 
It  is  called  Watling  Street."  Yet,  I  must  admit,  that 
until  I  was  in  Chicago  I  never  saw  so  vividly  the 
reasonableness,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  the  "  tell  talk  " 
which  we  have  remarked  in  our  American  cousins. 
The  scale  o£  language  which  applies  to  the  Old  World 
does  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  New.  I  had 
not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  Lake  City  before  1 
found  my  lips  becoming  perilously  familiar  with  "  enor- 
mous," "tremendous,"  "colossal,"  and  other  such 
grenadiers  of  speech.  I  began  to  admire  the  diction 
of  my  American  friends  as  something  quite  moderate. 

BUT  ONLY  HALF  BAKED. 

Next  to  its  vastness,  the  unfinished  and  unequal 
appearance  of  the  city  must  strike  the  European  visitor. 
Beside  it  even  our  sprawling  leviathans  of  towns  seem 
compact  and  trim.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  huge  cluster 
of  incongruities.  The  rectangular  regularity  which  so 
severely  rules  the  lines  of  the  streets  is  balanced  by  the 
most  startling  irregularity  of  architecture.  The  "sky- 
scraper "  and  the  shanty  stand  side  by  side.  The  slight 
wooden  or  frame  house  alternates  with  buildings  of  granite 
put  together  in  the  most  massive  style.  Where  stone  is 
used,  whether  for  places  of  business  or  dwelling-houses, 
I  noticed  that  the  architecture  generally  bore  a  very  pon- 
derous and  somewhat  sombre  appearance.  Villas  on  the 
boulevards  seem  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  model 
of  a  feudal  keep.  One  might  be  tempted  to  fancy  "  They 
dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home  Who  thus  could  build," 
did  not  a  neighbouring  villa,  obtrusively  wooden  and 
fragile,  suggest  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion. 

A  CITY  OF  CONTRASTS. 

Even  the  sidewalks  know  no  mean  between  extremes. 
These  are  either  of  solid,  impervious,  perfectly  level  con- 
crete, or  a  flooring  of  deal  irregularly  laid,  dropping  now 
a  foot  or  six  inches  without  notice,  now  rising  equally 
suddenly,  and  by  even  more  treacherous  depressions  and 
elevations  of  an  inch  or  so,  playing  havoc  with  the  toes  and 
the  temper  of  the  unwary  pedestrian.  "  Ponder  the  path 
of  thy  feet "  is  a  precept  the  stranger  learns  to  value  in 
Chicago  streets.  The  same  genius  for  contrast  presents 
you  with  great  patches  of  raw  prairie  within  a  few  yards 
of  some  of  the  finest  boulevards  in  the  world.  Nay,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
busiest  blocks,  where  the  whirl  of  traffic  is  at  its  fiercest, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  the  latest  modern  civilisation 
are  in  full  swing,  close  to  sky-soaring  "  temples,"  elevators, 
telephones,  electric  light,  almost  grazed  by  the  cable-cars, 
I  f'mnd  a  veritable  unmistakable  tree-stump.   It  was,  of 
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course,  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  road,  but  there  it 
stood,  an  eloquent  reminder  of  the  wilds  which  reigned 
around  it  sixty  years  ago.  What  a  place  for  some 
Chicago  laureate  to  meditate — 0  stump  what  change  < 
hast  thou  seen !  There  where  the  long  street  roars  hath 
been  The  stillness— of  the  dismal  swamp. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  enormously  tall  buildinas  for  which  Chicago  is 
famed  did  not  impress  me  quite  so  unfavourably  as  I  had 
anticipated.  Seen  from  the  Auditorium  tower,  they 
serve  agreeably  to  diversify  the  civic  scenery,  a  service 
which  the  flatness  of  the  situation  and  the  monotonous 
straiglitness  of  the  streets  renders  peculiarly  acceptable. 
What  other  cities  possess  in  the  natural  undulation  of  the 
ground,  Chicago  creates  for  herself  by  her  irregular 
mountains  of  masonry.  The  Woman's  Temple  is  an 
imposing  erection,  though  in  its  architecture  scarcely 
suggestive  of  feminine  grace ;  and  the  meagro  dimensions 
of  its  assembly  hall  struck  me  as  hardly  ,  in  keeping, 
either  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice  or  with  the  colossal 
projects  of  "the  World's  Women."  ^  Yet  would  that 
London  boasted  an  equally  splendid  monument  to  the 
progress  of  the  woman's  movement ! 

A  WORLD  CITY. 

The  heterogeneousness  which  I  observed  in  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  the  place  was  not  less  marked  in  the  people. 
"  Chicago  is  a  foreign  city,"  is  a  frequent  remark  pf  the 
American  resident.  She,would  be  better  called  a  world- 
city.  So  great  is  the  crowd  of  nationalities  present  and 
so  swiftly  lias  the  population  gathered  that  the  distinction 
of  ''native"  and  "foreign  "  is  out  of  place.  Chicago  is 
one  vast  crucible,  wherein  is  being  poured  ingredients 
from  all  races,  and  one  looks  with  wonder  to  see  what 
strange  amalgam  promises  to  result.  There  is  here  a 
sort  of  civic  epitome  of  mankind,  and  if  Brother  Jonathan 
can  succeed  in  thoroughly  Americanising  Chicago,  he 
need  not  despair  of  Americanising  the  world.  From  the 
faces  I  mot  in  the  streets  I  judged  that  the  preponderant 
type  is  the  German,  slightly  sharpened  towards  the 
American.  On  looking  up  my  guide-book  I  was  glad  to 
find  statistical  corroboration  of  this  opinion ;  for  Germans 
form  one-third  of  the  population.  Native  Americans 
make  less  than  one-fourth.  If  the  national  ingredients 
should  become  more  fairly  proportioned,  will  the 
Chicagoan  of  the  future  prove  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
composite'  photograph  of  man  ?  It  is  the  possibility 
involved  in  this  question  which  invests  the  civic  life  of 
Chicago  with  such  interest  for  the  student  of  humanity. 

CORRUPTION  IN  THE  MUNICIPALITY. 

At  present,  however,  disproportion  reigns  not  merely 
in  the  composition,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the 
corporate  life.  In  some  respects  Chicago  is  a  model  of 
civic  unity.  The  Christian  Union  quotes  from  "a  thinker 
and  observer  of  rare  philosophic  mind  "  tlie  proposition 
that  "  Chicago  represents  better  than  any  other  American 
community  the  true  principle  of  civic  life.  It  stands  for 
the  civic  spirit;  it  is  an  organic  community."  This  is 
high  praise,  which,  in  presence  of  the  World's  Fair  alone, 
a  stranger  cannot  declare  to  be  undeserved.  A  colossal 
city  which  has  sprung  into  being  in  less  than  sixty  years, 
and  has  twice  risen  again  from  a  tomb  of  fire,  must,  he 
is  bound  to  argue,  possess  a  tenacious  unity  of  will. 
And  yet  lie  finds  herVbest  citizens  groaning  under  the 
sway  of  the  saloon-keepers.  After  Mammou,  the  most 
potent  demons  in  Chicago  are  confessedly  those  of  drink, 
debauchery,  and  gambling ;  and  when  these  three  vile 


powers  combine  to  corrupt  municipal  politics,  the  result 

may  be  imagined. 

THE  WORST  SLUMS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  1  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  a  group  of  earnest  social  reformers,  who  were 
discussing  the  condition  of  the  lower  strata  of  Chicago 
life.  One  of  them,  a  friend  of  mine  connected  with  a 
University  settlement  in  East  London,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  darkest  districts  in  the  metropolis,  startled  me 
by  saying  that  he  had  foun  I  worse  slums  in  Chicago 
than  lie  had  ever  seen  in  Loudon.  "  Our  rookeries,"  he 
said,  '•are  bad  enough,  but  they  are  at  least  built,  of 
brick  or  stone.  Here,  however,  the  low  tenements  arc 
mostly  of  wood,  and  when  the  wood  decays  or  breaks 
away  the  consequences  are  more  deplorable  than  auy- 
thing  wc  have  in  London." 

This  was  the'  testimony  of  a  visitor.  It  was  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  resident  sociological  experts.  On6 
of  these  was  a  lady,  at  present  engaged  by  the  National 
Government  in  investigatiug  and  reporting  on  the  life 
and  homes  of  the  poor  in  Chicago.  The  awful  state  of 
things  she  described  greatly  surprised  me,  and  I  suggested 
that  it  was  duo  to  the  presence  of  the  large  foreign 
element. 

NOT  FOREIGN,  BUT  AMERICAN. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  replied,  "  the  very  worst  places 
in  the  citys  aie  inhabited  by  native  Americans."  And 
she  showed  me  the  official  chart  of  one  of  the  lowo*t 
streets,  on  which  the  tenements  were  marked  white  when 
occupied  by  native  Americans,  black  when  occupied  by 
foreigners.  The  rooms  to  the  front  which  possess  tho 
worst  character  were  white. 

Those  carefully  ascertained  facts  knock  the  lx>ttOm  out 
of  the  complacent  assurance  which  I  have  since  so  olteu 
heard  expressed,  that  foreigners  were  responsible  for  the 
darkest  shades  of  Chicago  life. 

"Is  this  state  of  thitg.-s  allowed  by  law  to  exist?"  I 
asked. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  lady;  "it  exir-ts  in  f.at 
contravention  of  every  municipal  ordinance." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  to  enforce  the  Jaw  ?  " 

"  The  very  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  are 
the  nominees  of  the  classes  interested  in  violating  it." 

"  Can  you  not  rouse  the  churches  to  combiue  and  put 
a  stop  to  this  municipal  corruption  ?  " 

"  The  churches ! " — the  lady  spoke  with  infinite  scorn — 
"  the  proprietors  of  the  worst  class  of  property  in  Chicago 
are  leading  men  in  the  churches.  I  have  more  hope  of 
arousing  the  poor  Polish  Jews  to  a  sense  of  their  civic 
duty  and  opportunity  ;than  the  churches.  The  Poles, 
poor  as  they  are,  and  ignorant,  do  want  to  lead  a  docont 
life." 

A  TIMOROUS  PRESS. 

"  Is  there  no  one  who  will  stir  the  public  conscience 
on  these  questions?  Have  you  no  pressman  who  will 
dare  to  do  it — no  journalist  of  the  heroic  type — no 
knight-errant  of  the  pen  ?  " 

"  We  tried  hard  to  induce  the  proprietor  of  one  of  our 
leading  newspapers  to  take  Tip  the  matter  on  his  own 
account,  and  to  compel  the  municipality  to  do  its  duty. 
But  he  absolutely  declined.  He  said  he  would  publish 
signed  communications  from  us,  but  he  could  on  no 
account  commit  the  paper  to  the  crusade.  Tho  reason  he 
gave  for  bis  refusal  was  that  the  persons  most  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  these  abuses  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  city,  and,  though  he  fully  admitted  the 
justice  of  our  complaint,  he  dared  not  alienate  them.  It 
would  ruin  his  paper." 
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These  statements,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  heard,  and  I 
repeat  'with  great  regret.  Any  city  has  come  to  a  serious 
pass  in  which  those  who  make  their  fortune  out  of  the 
squalor,  disease,  and  shame  of  their  fellow-citizens  are 
powerful  enough  not  only  to  control  the  municipal 
authorities,  but  also  to  check  the  Church  and  awe  the 
Press  into  silence.  I  was  not,  of  course,  in  a  position 
by  personal  research  to  corroborate  or  qualify  what  I 

was  told.   But  the  responsible  official 

position  of  my  informant  more  than 

justifies  me  in  making  it  public. 

THK  DOMINATION  OF  BUNG.  M 

I  rather  fancy,  however,  that  the 

people  who  are  in  earnest  about  civic 

righteousness  were  in  a  somewhat 

desponding  mood.   They  had  rallied 

for  a  great  fight  over  the  last  mayoral 

election,  ana  had  felt  themselves 
badly  beaten.  The  nominee  of  the 
party  of — civic  laxity,  let  us  say — hail 
been  swept  into  office  by  a  majority 
of  some  score  thousand  votes,  and 
during  the  World's  Fair  he  represents 
Chicago  to  mankind.  This  was 
naturally  dispiriting.  Yet,  if  a  judg- 
ment formed  on  knowledge  as  meagre 
as  mine  necessarily  is  possess  any 
value,  I  should  regard  that  mayoral 
contest  as  the  beginning  of  better 
days  for  municipal  integrity.  Much 
was  achieved  when  the  forces  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  were  organised  into'  something  like 
electoral  unity,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle  on  great 
issues  independent  of  party.  It  is  possible  that  the 
discipline  of  defeat  may  do  more  than  the  elation  of  any 
easy  victory  to  make  the  civic  conscience  permanently 
and  compactly  effective.   Time  will  show. 

A  HEROIC  CHIEF  OF  POLICE. 

In  the  meantime,  Chicago  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
and  retaining  at  the  head  of  her  police  a  man  who 
thoroughly  believes  in  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
Major  McClaughrey  was  appointed  Chief  of  Police  by 
the  late  mayor  in  1891,  but  he  happily  regards  himself 
as  responsible  to  a  higher  than  vote-made  authority.  He 
is  an  avowed  Christian  man,  and  a  Presbyterian  to  boot. 
He  has  not  shrunk  from  doing  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty  in  the  very  teeth  of  municipal  opposition.  He 
has  dared  the  wrath  of  the  worst  elements  in  Chicago, 
and  so  far  he  has  come  off  victorious. 

Let  me  tell  the  story  of  the  struggle  as  it  was  told  to 
me.  The  fight  for  civic  reform  is  after  all  not  less 
interesting  than  the  exploits  of  our  military  heroes,  and, 
alas !  is  not  without  its  sanguinary  episodes.  Towards 
the  fall  of  last  year  a  combination  of  persons,  which 
obtained  the  expressive  sobriquet  of  "the  Gamblers' 
Syndicate,"  made  evident  their  intention  of  organising  a 
deliberate  revolt  against  the  law.  Their  "  hells  "  were 
kept  open  in  defiance  of  statute  and  police  order.  But 
the  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  as  well  as  the  point 
around  which  the  battle  raged,  was  the  carrying  on  of 
races  without  a  license  in  a  certain  park.  This  was 
described  to  me  as  the  most  notorious  race-track  in 
America,  thousands  of  people  being  there  regularly 
robbed  and  fleeced. 

HOW  HZ  CLOSED  THE  RACE-TRACK. 

At  last  the  crime  against  public  decency,  as  well  as 
public  order,  evoked  a  great  outcry.   Major  McClaughrey 
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ordered  the  track  to  be  closed.  Then  came  the  hornets* 
nest  about  his  ears.  The  powers  behind  Slum  Saloon 
and  Gambling  Hell  marked  him  out  for  their  prey. 
The  City  Council  was  against  him.  The  mayor  also 
wavered.  Here  was  a  spectacle  for  brave  men  to 
admire :  a  chief  of  police  heroically  maintaining  the 
claims  of  law  and  probity  against  a  vast  conspiracy  of 
evil,  and  refusing  to  flinch  even  when  faced  with  the 
displeasure  of  his  municipal  masters. 
It  was  expected  that  the  chief  would 
be  deposed.  Suits  for  heavy  damages, 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  his  closure 
order,  were  brought  against  him,  in 
the  hope  of  intimidating  him,  or,  in 
the  event  of  some  distortion  of  justice, 
ruining  him  financially.  For  the 
municipality  declared  it  "one  of  the 
privileges"  of  the  chiefs  office  that 
he  should  be  left  to  defend  himself  for 
his  official  acts  at  his  own  cost  and 
own  risk.  This  was  "facing  fearful 
odds."  The  spirit  in  which  he  stood 
his  ground  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  Mr.  H.  H.  Van  Meter,  in  which 
he  wrote,  "I  trust  they  will  not  be 
able  to  pile  up  damages  high  enough 
against  me  to  frighten  me  from  my 
line  of  duty.  If  they  take  my  all,  it 
will  not  help  !them  much.  If  I  can 
come  out  of  this  ordeal  with  my  good 
name  unimpaired,  and  the  interests 
of  the  city  at  least  uninjured,  if  not 
advanced,  and  the  cause  of  general  morality  and  decency 
somewhat  promoted,  I  shall  feel  rewarded  for  the  labour 
and  annoyance  of  this  very  trying  and  vexatious 
position." 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  city,  the  brave  man  was 
not  sacrificed  to  his  foes.  An  appeal  was  issued  by  a 
zealous  apostle  of  civic  reform,  and  distributed  broad- 
cast, calling  on  all  "  reputable  citizens "  to  unite  in 
defence  of  their  chivalrous  officer.  Such  a  vigorous 
expression  of  public  opinion  was  evoked  as  dispelled  all 
fears  of  the  chief's  dismissal,  and  strengthened  by  the 
support  thus  afforded,  he  proceeded  to  yet  more  decisive 
measures.  His  order  for  closing  the  race-track  he 
rigorously  enforced.  He  had  to  deal  with  desperadoes 
who  "  did  not  hesitate  to  shoot."  Several  of  his  officers 
were  killed  in  the  struggle.  But  the  Major  was  finally 
triumphant.   The  race-track  was  permanently  closed. 

THE  SUNDAY  CLOSING  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIB. 

When  the  municipal  elections  came  round  this  spring, 
and  the  representative  of  civic  laxity  was  elected  mayor 
by  an  enormous  majority,  the  fear  was  general  that  here 
was  a  notice  to  Major  McClaughrey  to  quit.  While  the 
matter  was  still  in  uncertainty,  the  World's  Fair  was 
opened.  And  now  emerged  an  incident  which  throws  a 
strange  light  on  the  Sabbatarian  sentiment  of  Christian 
Chicago.  During  the  first  week  of  the  Fair  there  was  a 
general  apprehension  that  in  defiance  of  what  then 
appeared  to  be  the  law  the  gates  of  the  Fair  would  be 
coolly  opened  on  the  Sunday.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
while  the  Columbian  Guards  have  police  powers  inside 
the  Fair  grounds,  Major  McClaughrey's  jurisdiction 
extends  at  least  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Fair.  If  to 
enter  the  Fair  on  Sunday  were  an  infraction  of  the  law, 
then  the  city  police  would  be  within  their  duty  in 
preventing  any  persons  from  entering.  But  the  City 
Council  had  voted  unanimously  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
park  gates  to  be  opened  on  Sundays.    Here  was  the 
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material  for  a  fine  complication  of  authorities  which 
might  result  in  something  more  serious  at  the  gates  were 
ttiey  actually  opaned.  Yet  religious  people  confidently 
looked  to  Major  McOlaughrey — with  his  position  hanging 
in  the  wind  at  the  mercy  of  a  mayor  elected  by  his  foes, 
with  the  City  Council  unanimously  approving  Sunday 
opening — to  bar  the  wayNto  the  crowds  on  Sunday,  even 
were  the  entrance  open.  This  expectancy  shows  the  stuff 
the  Major  must  be  made  of. 

wanted:  "men  who  can  fight." 

The  eager  advocate  of  civic  reform,  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded,  was  prepared  for  the  emergency,  should 
it  arise.  "  See  here,"  he  said  to  mo,  producing  a  sheet  of 
signatures.  "  Theso  are  names  belonging  to  some  of  the 
best  families  in  Chicago.  They  are  names  of  men  who 
hereby  pledge  themselves  to  stand  bv  Major  McClaughrey 
should  the  Pair  gates  be  opened  on  Sunday.  He  will 
have  a  difficult  task,  and  he  needs  to  have  his  hands 
strengthened." 

I  naturally  thought  of  moral  support  only  being  thus 
tendered.  My  friend  seemed  to  perceive  this,  and  so  he 
proceeded,  "  These  are  the  names  of  young  men,  strong 
men,"  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added, 
"  men  who  can  fight !  " 

I  understood  it  now.  This  is  the  way  the  Christian 
conscience  enrolls  its  special  constables  in  Chicago.  It 
seems  rather  strange  to  British  minds,  this  possible 
spectacle  of  stalwart  Christian  young  men,  armed  with 
Derringers,  going  down  on  a  Sunday  to  "  stand  by  "  the 
Chief  of  Police,  as  he  endeavours  to  uphold  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  against  a  mob  of  pleasure-seekers  who  are 
eager  to  enter  the  open  gates  of  the  Fair. 

Fortunately,  the  sanguinary  possibilities  were  not 
realised.  Tho  directors  did  not  venture  to  open  the 
gates  on  Sunday  until  they  had  legal  warraut  for  doing 
so.  And  our  valiant  Chief  of  Police  has  not  been  dis- 
missed. His  retention  in  office  was  signified  by  the 
mayor  pleasantly  replying  to  his  request  for  instructions 
with  the  bidding  to  mind  his  own  business.  Visitors  to 
the  World's  Fair  may  go  the  more  securely  in  that  they 
know  the  city  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  who  represents 
tho  best  elements  of  Chicago  life. 

THE  LADIES  OP  HULL  HOUSE. 

There  are  many  other  signs  of  the  growth  of  civic 
religion.  Of  these,  not  the  least  promising  is  the  work 
carried  on  at  Hull  House.  This  is  a  woman's  university 
settlement,  which  has  been  planted  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkest  district  of  the  city.  It  is  the  centre  of 
many-sided  social  amelioration.  Its  Ward  Improvement 
Committee  especially  is  doing  splendid  service  in 
educating  the  local  municipal  conscience.  My  friend 
from  East  London,  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  tells 
me  that  he  has  visited  all  the  principal  university  settle- 
ments in  England  and  the  United  States,  but  nowhere 
has  he  seen  such  excellent  work  as  is  done  by  the  ladies 
at  Hull  House.  To  compare  this  outpost  of  civic  reform 
with  the  dream  of  Tennyson's  "Princess"  is  to  learn 
afresh  how  much  more  poetry  may  be  found  in  real  life 
than  in  romance.  The  Lady  Ida  of  this  Academy  com- 
bines the  broad  and  healthy  culture  and  the  brilliant 
charm  of  the  modern  American  woman  with  the  un- 
obtrusive devotion  of  a  mediaeval  nun.  Among  the 
civic  saviours  of  Chicago  I  should  judge  that  few  will 
rank  higher  than  Miss  Jane  Addams. 

80CIAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  churches  also  seem  to  be  waking  up  in  earnest  to 
{he  need  of  What  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  calls  "  social 


Christianity."  I  spent  some  delightful  hours  in  the 
Armour  Institute,  a  glorified  polytechnic  or  scientific 
academy,  which  the  millionaire  whose  well-known  name 
it  bears  has  just  built  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts.  To 
this  noble  agency,  with  its  threefold  aim  of  imparting 
"  knowledge,  skill,  and  culture,"  Rev.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  one 
of  the  leading  preachers  of  the  city,  devotes  no  small 
amount  of  his  multifarious  energy.  The  Chicago  Con- 
gregational College  has  taken  an  important  step  towards 
socialising  the  ministry  of  the  future  by  founding  a  Chair 
of  Christian  Sociology,  and  by  drilling  its  two  hundred 
students  in  actual  social  work.  Mr.  Moody  complains, 
indeed,  that  between  the  churches  of  Chicago,  with  their 
luxuriously  carpeted  and  cushioned  places  of  worship, 
and  the  working  classes,  the  gulf  of  separation  grows 
every  day  deeper  and  broader.  The  sociologising  of 
theology  will,  however,  prove  one  of  the  best  moans  of 
counteracting  this  baneful  tendency. 

A  WOBLD  CENTRE. 

For  there  is  something  in  the  very  air  of  Chicago  life 
which  it  is  an  exhilaration,  almost  an  inspiration,  to 
breathe.  It  is  hard  precisely  to  hit  off,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  described  as  the  blending  of  an  imperial 
outlook  with  a  world-conquering  energy.  Possibly  owing 
to  her  cosmopolitan  population  Chicago  possesses  what 
may  be  called  a  sort  of  omni-national  consciousness. 
Her  plans  and  projects  have  no  mere  local  or  continental 
range.  She  has  an  eye  ever  to  the  whole  world.  Even 
in  her  religious  arrangements  this  wide  vision  is  apparent 
Dr.  Goodwin,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
in  talking  to  me  about  tho  work  which  Chicago  Congre- 
gationalism has  to  accomplish,  spoke  of  the  entire  North- 
west and  even  of  remote  Alaska  as  though  they  were  but 
an  annexe  to  the  Lake  City.  Mr.  Moody,  in  arranging 
evangelistic  operations  during  the  Fair,  brings  Dr. 
Pindor  from  Poland,  Dr.  Stocker  from  Berlin,  Dr. 
Monod  from  Paris,  besides  a  host  of  noted  evangelists 
from  Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  general  oecumenical  temper  of  the  city  that  it 
:3  the  home  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  world's 
religions.  In  ideas,  as  in  breadstuffs,  it  aspires  to  be 
the  market  of  mankind.  And  behind  this  ambition  lies 
a  will  of  feverish  speed  and  iron  peremptoriness.  The 
indomitable  enterprise  of  Chicago  has  imprinted  itself 
on  the  universal  consciousness.  The  city  itself  is  a 
monument  of  mastery  over  circumstance.  It  has  reared 
the  greatest  buildings  in  the  world  on  a  foundation  of 
treacherous  swamp,  and  has  risen  twice  in  twenty-five 
years  from  a  fiery  ruin  to  be  the  second  city  in  tho 
hemisphere.  As  a  venerable  missionary  from  Zulu- 
land  accompanied  me  from  one  spectacle  to  at  other  of 
Chicago's  colossal  activity  he  repeated  with  deep  feeling 
a  saying  of  the  Zulus:  "O  white  men,  nothibg  ever 
conquers  you  but  death."  One  feels  as  though  nothing 
short  of  the  annexation  of  a  new  planet  will  furnish 
outlet  sufficient  for  the  exuberant  energy  everywhere 
manifest. 

Born  of  the  most  masterful  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  child  of  steam,  electricity,  and  world-wide 
exchange,  reared  in  the  simultaneity  of  world-conscious- 
ness which  the  daily  newspaper  creates,  with  no  traditions 
to  hamper  or  internal  vis  inertia  to  overcome,  Chicago 
stands  out  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the  world- 
conquering  spirit  of  the  age.  If  she  only  succeeds  in 
subduing  the  vices  of  her  youthful  blood,  and  in 
rounding  out  the  finer  capacities  of  her  intellect,  her 
destiny  may  yet  prove  to  be  not  less  imperial  than  is  her 
present  temper. 

F.  Hebbebt  Stead. 
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Index  to  Periodical*  for  1898.   (Horace  Marshall  and  Son,  125, 
Fleet  Street.)  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  192.  5s.  net.  Illustrated, 

I  publish  this  month  the  third  annual  "  Index  and 
Guide  to  the  Periodicals  of  the  World."  The  new 
volume,  although  it  has  been  carefully  weeded  of  all  biblio- 
graphical matter  which  appeared  in  the  previous  numbers, 
shows  an  increase  in  size  upon  its  predecessors.  Seventy- 
one  pages  are  devoted  to  a  brief  description,  with  the 
addresses,  of  all  the  periodical  publications  of  the  world, 
containing  a  mass  of  information  that  is  not  to  bo  found' 
in  any  other  publication  issued  from  the  press.  This 
first  section  of  the  Index  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  Gazetteer 
and  Guide  to  the  magazines  of  the  world. 

The  second  part,  which  occupies  123  pages,  is  an  index 
to  tbe  contents  of  the  leading  English  and  American 
periodicals  of  1892.  For  any  one  studying  any  subject, 
Wrich  compels  him  to  refer  to  the  articles  published  in 
'jlaiodicals,  this  Index  is  simply  invaluable.  There  is 
do  similar  publication  issued  in  this  country;  and  in 
^fineries,  Poole's  "  Index  "  and  the  "  Co-operative  Index 

#  Periodicals  "  are  neither  so  handy  nor  so  up-to-date. 
"  1  The  best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the  value  of 
fash  an  Index  is  to  quote  the  entries  under  any  one  head, 
"he  entries  under  "  Art "  occupy  over  three  columns  of 
5-  Index;  "Armies"  more  than  two;  and  "Africa" 
re  than  a  couple  of  columns.   Here,  for  instance,  aro 
sentries  under  " Mashonaland,"  which  is  one  of  the. 
heads  of  the  African  division : — 

iland : 

it,  J.  T.,  on,  Hew  H,  VI.  May,  580 
lie,  A,  on,  O  B,  IV.  July,  185 

len  Mashonaland,  by  P.  Mandy  (map  and  iU.\  Serib,  XI 
Apr,  455  (V.  Apr,  394)  * 
bj&onaland  and  its  Development,  by  E.  A  Mannd,  J  B  C  I. 
XXIII.  May,  363 
■Witt  Mr.  Rhodes  through  Mashonaland  (ill  and  map),  B  B. 
:  :  V.  Feb,  189 

-   file  Road  from  Mashonaland,  by  J.  T.  Bent,  F  B,  LI  Feb 

182  (V.  Feb,  182) 
'  ^£ Geography  and  Meteorology  of  Mashonaland,  by  R.  M. 
.  "  W,  Swan  (map),  F  B  0  S,  XIV.  Mav,  299 

ftte  Tribes  of  Mashonaland  and  Their  Origin,  by  J.  T  Bent 

•Scot  G  K,  VIII.  Oct,  534 

[The  Ruins  of  Mashonaland,  J.  Theodore  Bent  on  (HI) 
.'■  Jf  B  0  8,  XIV.  May,  273 

'  :&£e,Features  of  the  Ruined  Temples  of  Mashonaland,  bv 
B.  M.  W.  Swan  (ill.),  Scot  G  M,  VIII.  Oct,  539 
iTte  Ruins  at  Zimbabye,  H.  A.  Bryden  on,  G  B,  IV.  Jan,  14 
.Hie  Orientation  of  the  Buildings  at  Zimbabye,  R.  M.  W 
1  8wanon(tH.),PBGS,XIV.May,306 


The  following  notice  prefixed  to  the  Index  explains  the 
-  anciple  upon  which  the  Index  is  constructed  :— 

t  fc*wUi?B  t0  "ie  abbreviations  of  the  titles  of  magazines, 
_  pstn&t  the  number  of  the  volume,  the  month,  and  the  page 
"  LlJ'«a?ZWe  m  whicl»  each  article  will  bo  found  are  givJn, 
the  figures  m  parentheses  refer  to  the  volume,  month, 
r:  "  of  The  Review  op  Reviews  (London  edition)  where 
;  LTl ^."^marised  or  otherwise  noticed.  In  case  of  a 
ZT  ■  ■  oa  ono  ^J60*  in  one  magazine,  the  name  of 
mgazuic  is  o.ot  repeated  with  each  reference,  only  the 
^and  the  page,  and  the  number  of  the  volume  where 


Thus  H.  C.  XXXL  Mar.  391  (V.  Mar.  283)  would  read 
NinHeentli Century,  Vol.  XXXI.,  March,  page  391,  with  a 
notice  m  The  Review  or  Reviews  (London  edition)  Vol  V 
March,  page  283.  Similarly,  J.  B.  A.  8.  III.  June  205 
(VI.  July,  153),  Sept.,  463,  would  mean  Journal  of  H,e  ko„al 
Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  III.,  June,  page  205,  with  a  notice 
in  J- he  Review  of  Reviews  (London  edition),  Vol  VI  Julv 
pitge  153;  Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  'again.' 
same  Volume,  September,  pago  463. 

weans  that  the  article  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  and 
(iif.)  that  it  is  illustrated. 

The  magazines  are  indexed  from  January  to  December  1892 
irrespective  of  volumes.  ' 

Articles  are  classified  as  much  as  possible,  and  authors' 
names,  when  available,  aro  added.  Where  the  titlo  of  an 
article  affords  no  clue  to  the  subject-matter,  the  title  is  given 
m  parentheses.  Poems  are  indexed  under  the  authors'  names  ■ 
the  same  holds  good  with  novelists  and  n«>st  other  writers 
whose  books  are  reviewed  in  the  periodicals.  A  notable  ex- 
SW'W!,  Tho°logy.  which  will  be  found  under  "  Bible  and 
Biblical  Criticism,"  "  Church  and  Christianity,"  etc.  Critical 
and  biographical  notices  of  artists  are  given  under  the  names 
ot  the  artists,  and  new  musical  works  under  the  composers' 
names.  A  list  of  artists  noticed  will  bo  found  under  the 
heading  "Artists";  musicians  and  composers  under  "Musi- 
c"™  .-  dramatists,  playwrights,  and  actors,  under  "Theatres 
and  the  Drama  ;  novelists  under  "  Fiction,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  brief  introduction  chronicles  the  births  and  deaths 
of  the  year,  and  I  reprint  the  excellent  article  which 
Miss  Hetherington  contributed  to  the  Review  of  Re- 
views on  the  "  Indexing  of  Periodicals,"  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  induce  those  who  index  our  magazines  to  bestow 
a  little-  more  pains  upon  the  production  of  theso  useful 
finger-posts  to  their  annual  volumes.  The  Index  as  a 
whole,  is  indispensable  to  librarians,  and  reflecte  the 
greatest  credit  upon  Miss  Hetherington  and  her  staff  of 
assistants. 


Sir  Morell  Mackenzie:  Physician 

Allen.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  376. 


Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A. 
and  Orator.    (W.  H. 

12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  brightly-written  volume,  giving  a  pleasant 
picture  of  one  ot  the  most  familiar  figures  in  English 
society,  who  during  one  memorable  year  figured  so  con- 
spicuously on  the  stage  of  European  politics.   It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  genial  a  tribute  to  so  remarkable  a  man 
should  have  been  the  occasion  for  a  miserable  dispute 
between  the  family,  the  publisher,  and  the  author  Mr 
Haweis  who  undertook  to  write  this  book  at  the  suggest 
tion  of  the  family,  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  most 
of  the  material  which  he  required.no  sooner  found  the 
work  finished  than  for  some  mysterious  reasons,  which 
may  be  guessed  at  rather  than  asserted,  the  family 
desired  the  life  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  to  be  sup- 
pressed.   To  this  Mr.  Haweis  agreed,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  publisher  was  recouped  for  his  expen- 
diture on  the  work.    For  some  reason  or  other  this  part 
of  the  bargain  was  not  kept,  and  the  publisher,  being  loft 
to  his  own  resources,  appears  to  have  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  publishing  the  book.    Therein  he  has  deserved 
well,  both  of  the  family  and  Mr.  Haweis.    It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  desire  of  some  eminent  personages  to 
prevent  any  revival  of  the  dispute  that  raged  round  the 
deathbed  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
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Kipling,  Rctiyabd.   Many  Inventions.    (Macmillan.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  365.  lis. 

Mr.  Kipling's  budget  of  short  stories  grows  apace,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  failing  invention  or  weakening  power. 
Here  -are  Indian  tales  as  fine  as  anything  in  "  Soldiers 
Three"  or  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills";  and  we 
have,  too,  as  a  proof  of  his  marvellous  versatility  and 
adaptability,  the  East  End  tragedy,  "The  Record  of 
Badalia  Herodsfoot,"  which  on  its  first  appearance  a  year 
or  two  ago  did  so  much  for  the  reputation  of  its  author; 
the  imaginative  fantasy,  "The  Finest  Story  in  the  World"; 
the  terror  of  "  A  Disturber  of  Traffic,"  a  stady  of  madness 
weird  and  moving  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  rich  farcical 
humour  of  "Brugglesmith."  And  through  all  these 
stories,  widely  different  though  they  are,  is  to  be  seen 
Mr.  Kipling's  almost  uncanny  gift  of  observation,  his 
faculty  of  remembering  the  most  minute  and  technical 
details.  In  our  opinion  the  cleverest  stories  are  "A 
Disturber  of  TraflSc"  and  "  Love-o'-Women,"  an  almost 
too  powerful  and  relentless  picture  of  remorse  and  disease, 
narrated  by  Private  Mulvaney,  who,  with  Learoyd  and 
Ortheris,  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  mora  than  one 
of  the  Indian  tales.  "  One  View  of  the  Question  "  is  not 
a  story  but  a  letter  descriptive  of  London,  and  of  British 
rule  and  policy,  written  by  a  native  in  England  to  a 
friend  in  India.  It  is  a  keen  criticism  of  our  social  life, 
our  state  and,  more  particularly,  of  our  policy  in  relation 
to  India,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  not  what  it 
professes  to  be — the  work  of  an  Oriental.  Mr.  Kipling 
commences  and  ends  his  volume  with  a  poem :  the  first, 
"To  the  True  Romance,"  is  rather  high-falutin ;  the 
second  is  naval  and  exceedingly  technical  in  subject,  and 
fuggests  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  do  for  sailors  what  he 
has  dor.e  for  soldiers  in  his  "  Barrack-Room  Ballads.'" 

Gosse,  Edmund.   Questions  at  Issue.   (Heinc-mnnn.)  Crown 
8vo.    Buckram.   Pp.  333.   7s.  6d. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  literary  criticism  who  make  a 
practice  from  time  to  time  of  collecting  and  republishing 
their  critical  essays  from  the  magazines  in  which  they 
first  appeared,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  generally  readable.  A  wide 
knowledge  of  all  literature,  unequalled  by  but  few  of  his 
contemporaries,  a  pleasant  style,  a  catholic  taste:  these 
are  Mr.  Gosse's  qualities,  and  they  have  made,  his  new 
volume  of  essays  very  excellent  reading.  His  "  questions 
at  issue"  are  contemporary  problems.  He  deals  with 
present-day  reputations  and  controversies,  not  with  the 
literature  of  the  past.  The  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
suggests,  of  mapping  the  ground  around  one's  feet  is 
proverbial,  but  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  admirable 
appreciations  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  poet, 
and  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  to  see  that  he  has  come  as 
near  success  as  is  possible.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
article  is  that  upon  "The  Tyranny  of  the  Novel,"  in 
which  Mr.  Gosse  prophesies  a  sudden  crash  in  fiction 
unless  novelists  enlarge  their  borders  and  cultivate 
more  of  life  than  the  little  plot  which  deals  with  the 
sentiment  of  love.  Other  articles  are :  "  The  Influence 
of  Democracy  on  Literature,"  an  encouraging  survey; 
"Has  America  Produced  a  Poet?"  "What  is  a  Great 
Poet  ?  "  "  Making  a  Name  in  Literature ;  '*  "  The  Limits  of 
Realism  in  Fiction ; "  "  Is  Verse  in  Danger?  "  "  Tennyson 
— and  After;"  "M.  Mallarme  and  Symbolism;"  and 
the  "Election  at  the  English  Academy,"  a  fantasy  of 
extreme  brilliancy,  which,  on  its  first  anonymous  appear- 
ance in  1891,  excited  much  curiosity  as  to  its  authorship. 
In  appendices,  Mr.  Gosse  prints  a  lengthy  letter  from 
Mr.  George  Gissing,  supporting  his  views  of  the  poor 


appreciation  that  poetry  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  and  a  letter  of  thanks  from  M.  Mallarme, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  essay  upon  himself  as  "  un 
miracle  de  divination." 
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Bishop,  M.  C.   The  Prison  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Her 
Children,  the   Danphin  and  the  Dnchesse  D'Anfronlemo. 

(Kcgan  Paul.)    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    6s.    New  Elition. 
With  Portrait. 

V>v  Camp,  Maxime.  Theophile  Gantier.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xviii.,  231.  3s.  6d.  With 
Portrait. 

A  volume  of  the  Great  French  Writers  series,  translated  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gordon,  and  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Legouve,  Ernest.  Sixty  Years  of  Recollections.  (Eden, 
Remington  and  Co.)  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
325,330.  18s. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Albert  D.  Vandam,  the  editor  of  «  An 
Englishman  In  Paris,"  with  which  book  it  has  a  somewhat  similar  Interest, 
being  full  of  amnslng  and  entertaining  stories  and  anecdotes  of  French 
celebrities  of  the  last  sixty  years.  It  is  scandalous,  however,  that  a  work  of 
this  sort  should  be  allowed  to  appear  without  an  Index. 

Toit,  Pbofessor  T.  F.   Edward  the  First  (Macmillan.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  238.   2s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  English  Statesmen  Series. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Dennis.  John.   (Editor.)    Jeremy  Taylor's  Golden  Sayings. 

(A.  D.  Innes  and  Co.)  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  Pp.181.  3s.  6d. 

An  admirable  selection  of  short  passages  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  work?, 
thoroughly  calculated  to  inspire  the  reader  wttb  the  desire  of  further  study. 
Mr.  Dennis's  introduction  Is  an  excellent  pie:*,  vt  work. 

Dowden,  Edward.   Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  (Blackic.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  136.    2s.  6d. 

A  revised  reprint  of  the  general  introduction  contributed  by  Professor 
Powdeu  to  the  "  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare."  Some  paragraphs  on  the  great 
tragedies  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  interpretations  of  Shakespeare  by  great  actor* 
from  Burbage  to  Mac  ready  have  been  added. 

Le  Gaixienne,  Richard  (Editor).  Haxlitt's  "Liber  Amorii; 
or,  The  New  Pygmalion."  (Elkin  Mathews  and  John 
Lane.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Boards.  Pp.  xciii.,  182.  5s.  net. 
A  very  beautiful  reprint  of  a  little  book  of  Hazlitt's  which  has  long  been 
unprocurable,  but  which,  from  the  singular  and  curious  light  which  it  throws 
npon  the  essayist's  nature,  has  a  very  real  historical  aud  literary  value.  But  it 
Is  not  as  literature,  Mr.  I.e  Gallienne  tells  us  in  his  charming  Introduction, 
that  we  must  consider  this  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  passion  for  the 
daughter  of  his  landlady  which  possessed  Haalltt  through  so  many  month*  of 
his  life,  "  bnt  as  a  document,  '  a  documeut  in  madness '. .  .  and  uympholepsy." 
In  three  appendhes,  Mr.  Le  Gallieuue  has  printed  all  matter  from  Mrs. 
Hazlitt's  diary,  Hazlitt's  own  correspondence,  bis  "Memoirs,"  and  Mr.  P.  G. 
Patniore's  '•  My  Friends  and  Acquaintances,"  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  tb» 
story  of  the  essayist's  passion  for  Sarah  Walker ;  and  in  bis  iatrodactton  he 
has  striven  to  put  the  whole  episode  in  its  proper  relation  aid  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  his  career.  A  facsimile  of  the  original  title-page  adds  to  the 
Interest  of  th>.  reprint. 

Patmorb,  Coventry.   Religio  Poetse,  Etc.  (George  Bell  and 
Sons.)    18mo.    Cloth.    Pp.  22».  5s. 

Some  of  the  twenty-three  essays  In  this  volume  have  appeared  already  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review:  the  majority  deal  with  theological  and  kindred 
subject'*;  the  remainder  are  purely  literary.  Among  the  most  notable  are 
"Christianity  aud  'Progress,'"  "Bad  Morality  is  Bad  Art,"  "Emotional 
Art,"  "Simplicity,''  "Anient  and  Modem  1  leas  of  Purity,"  '■Distinction," 
and  papers  upon  William  Barnes  the  Dorsetshire  Poet,  Madame  de  Hantefort, 
Mrs.  MeyneU,  and  Valera'a  "  Pepita  Jimeuex."  Each  essay  Is  replete  with  thp 
closest  thought,  and  admirably  written,  for  Mr.  Coventry  rat  more  hasasttle 
singularly  dlstingnlshei.  A  certain  immoderatiou  of  phrase,  however,  marks 
more  than  one  of  his  essays — as,  for  instance,  when  he  speaks  of  "  that  dis- 
gusting abortion,  the  English  religious  novel,"  or  when,  la  wrtttng  of  "  Dis- 
tinction" In  modern  literature,  he  says  that  "Mrs.  MeyneU  alone,  is,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  almost  always  thoroughly  distinguished."  Mr*.  Meynell 
deserves,  and  has  had  from  all  quartern,  the  most  enthusiastic  praise,  but 
surely  In  taking  account  of  distinction  there  are  at  least  two  writers  who 
should  rank  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  author  of  the  "  Rhythm  of  Life." 

Street,  G.  S.   Miniatures  and  Moods.   (Dttvid  Nutt.)  12m<>. 
Cloth.   Pp.  111.   8s.  6d.  / 

These  "  miuiatures  which  are  mainly  the  outcoiar  of  a  mood  and  moods 
which  are  lndl  ated  in  miniature"  have  been  reprfotel  from  the  Aarum.il 
Observer,  and  they  have  the  distinguishing  characteristics — the  precloosness  «>f 
phrase  and  Intolerance  of  thought— of  that  paper>  The  "Miniatures"  deal 
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n  a  sprightly  anil  interesting  fashion  with  various  historical  and  literary 
characters:  Granimont,  George  Villiers  Ihike  of  Buckingham,  CUverhouse, 
Rochester,  the  second  Lord  Sunderland,  Etherege,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
31ns.  afanley,  John  Lord  Hervey,  Selwyn  j  the  '•  Moods "  with  such  subjects 
as  Matter  and  Form,  Insomnia,  Cruelty,  the  Curse  of  Cleverness,  and  the  Path 
«if  Rejection.  These  last  are  the  sort  of  short  papers  with  whic  h  readers  of  the 
National  Oburvtr  are  well  acqoalntel,  and  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
their  fellows ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  literary  "  Miniatures  "  are  admirably 
suggestive  and  thoroughly  deserved  reprinting. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  John  Buskin,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

First  Scries:  18*3-1860.  (George  Allen.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  524.    6s.  net 

Selections  from  '•  Modern  Painters,"  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
"The  Stones  of  Venice,"  "Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,"  "The 
Elements  of  Drawing,"  "The  Political  Economy  of  Art,"  "  The  Two  Paths," 
"  Arrows  of  the  Chase,"  "On  the  Road."  etc.  A  steel-engraved  portrait 
appears  as  frontispiece. 

FICTION. 

Allen,  Grant.    Ivan  Greet's  Masterpiese.    (Chatto  and 
Windus.)    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.330.    3s.  6d. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  collectel  such  of  his  more  recent 
stories  as  seemed  to  him  to  possess  the  best  claim  to  literary  treatment.   "  They 
are,"  he  says,  "mostly  those  which  have  beeu  written  more  or  leas  to  please 
myself.  .  .  .  Others,  however,  are  cast  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus."  Of  the  sixteen 
stories,  with  two  exceptions,  all  have  appeare  1  in  magazines  already.  These 
'  exceptions,  by  which  Mr.  Allen  evidently  sets  some  store,  ;were  "  unanimously 
declined  by  the  whole  press  of  London." 

Bronte,  Chablotte.   Shirley.   (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  Two 
volumes.    12mo.   Cloth.   4s.  6d.  net. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  new  and  very  pretty  elition  of  the 
works  of  the  BrontS  sisters,  which  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  are  now  issuing 
in  a  form  similar  to  their  already  published  editions  of  Peacock  and  Jane 
Amen.  The  two  volumes  contain  six  illustrations  by  Mr.  II.  S.  Grieg. 

Cobban,  J.  Maclaben.  The  Bed  Saltan.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  Three  volumes.  31s.  6d.  ' 
In  this  story  of  Western  Barbary  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Maclaren 
Cobban  has  come  very  near  complete  success.  He  has  opened  up  new  ground, 
and  has  presented  with  great  plcturesqueness  a  race  of  people  and  a  condition 
of  life  vivid  and  interesting  in  the  extreme,  which,  if  we  except  Mr.  Hall 
Calne's  "Scapegoat,"  has  escape!  treatment  by  the  English  novelist.  "The 
Red  Saltan"  I*  avowedly  an  "adveutare -story,"  and  In  telling  It  Mr.  Cobban 
has  evidently  been  much  Influenced  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  whose  style  of  title- 
page  he  copies.  It  tells  of  the  Journey  which  a  young  Scotch  lad  made  to 
Barbary  in  order  to  discover  the  fate  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  fled  to  Af rl  ca 
after  the  abortive  Jacobite  rising.  The  story  of  the  "red  sultan's "  revolt 
against  his  lather's  tyrannical  rule,  and  of  the  exciting  Incidents  which  follow 
his  success,  make  excellent  reading,  bnt  of  the  treatment  of  the  plot  as  a  whole 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  well :  it  wants  pulling  together,  and  m  iny  of  the 
characters  Tequire  more  careful  portrayal.  The  "  red  sultan  "  himself,  how- 
ever, with  his  mixed  nationality,  his  strangely  inconsistent  nature,  and  it* 
warring  elements  of  good  and  evil,  is  lovingly  and  admirably  drawn. 

Cote,  C.  Elvey.    The  Pursuit  of  a  Chimera.   (Digby  and 
Long.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.229.   3s.  6d. 

CBacHTOX,  Madeline.    Like  a  Sister.    (Digby  and  Long.) 
Three  volumes.   31s.  6d. 

De  Saint  Pierre,  Beunasdin.  Paul  and  Virginia.  (Gay  and 
Bird.)  Crown  8vo.  Parchment.  Pp.  191.  6a.  net. 
In  view  of  the  interest  which  the  publication  of  M.  Arvede  Bar! tie's 
biography  of  Saint  Pierre  In  the  Great  French  Writers  Series  has  awakened, 
this  extremely  pretty  translation  of  "  Panl  and  Virginia  "  comes  very  oppor- 
tunely. It  forms  a  volume  of  the  "Elition  Jouaust,"  is  Illustrate  1  wit'i  an 
etched  portrait  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Ave  successful  etching*  by  Lagulllermie,  aud 
la  in  printing  and  binding  as  dainty  a  book  as  we  have  Utely  seen. 

Gissino,  George.   The  Odd  Women.   (Lawrence  aud  Bullcn.) 
Three  volumes.  31s.  Cd. 

A  few  more  novels  such  as  this  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  will  have  to  give 
something  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  Mr.  Gisslog  in  that  article  in 
"  Questions  at  Issue,"  in  which  he  says  that  "  the  one  living  novelist  who  has 
striven  to  give  a  large,  competent,  and  profound  view  of  the  movement  of  life  Is 
M.  Zola."  Bat  Mr.  Glaring  is  a  sordid  realist  whose  gloomy  pessimism  will 
have  to  be  modified  before  he  ever  gives  us  first-rate  work,  lu  this  book  he 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  woman's  position.  His  "old 
women  "  are  the  half  a  million  women  who,  one  of  his  characters  declares 
(Incorrectly,  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen  explained  some  time  since),  are  destined  to 
.  sprasterbood,  for  the  reason  that  by  that  number  do  the  men  exceed  the  women 
in  the  England  of  to-day.  Selecting  a  family  of  six  girls,  the  motherless 
•laughters  of  a  doctor  who  is  killed  in  an  accident  on  the  eve  of  taking  out  an 
insurance  policy  which  shall,  at  least,  keep  them  from  absolute  want,  he  traces 
their  careers  through  the  different  stages  of  genteel  poverty  to  which,  by  the 
tarelrasncss  of  their  parent,  they  are  fated.  Educated  to  no  special  business  or 
profession,  there  is  nothing  open  to  them  but  to  become  governesses  or  to  go  into 
^  shops.  The  youngest  marries,  for  the  sake  of  a  home,  with  tragic  results ;  her 
risters  either  die,  or  live  such  lives  of  toil  and  deprivation  that  they  sink  Into 
-  premature  old  age.  The  lives  of  these  women,  and  of  the  women  with  whom 
lbey  come  In  contact,  Mr.  Gtsslng  depicts  with  many  way-d  le  discussions  on 


burning  questions.  "  The  Odd  Women  "  Is  not  a  little  depressing ;  but  It  Is 
likely  to  do  much  good  and  to  provoke  a  deal  of  thought  if  it  only  drives 
home  to  its  readers  "the  crime  that  middle-class  parents  commit  when  they 
allow  their  girls  to  go  without  rational  training." 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  The  Viear  of  Wakefield.  (Gay  and  Bird.) 

Two  volumes.   Crown  8vo.   Parchment.   12s.  net. 

There  have  lately  beeu  so  many  editions  of  this  story,  boasting  memoirs 
aud  notes,  that  one  Is  especially  glad  to  welcome  a  reprint  Innocent  of  such 
attractions,  and  relying  eutlrely  upon  the  daintiness  of  its  "  get  up  "  to  ensure 
popularity.  Like  "Paul  and  Virginia"  above,  it  Is  part  of  the  "Edition 
Jouaust,"  and  Is  illustrated  with  an  etchel  portrait  of  Goldsmith  and  eight 
etchings  by  Ad.  Ijdauze.  In  its  beautiful  binding  this  edition  will  make  an 
admirable  present.  Its  text  Is  a  reprint  of  that  of  17!3,  the  last  published  lu 
Goldsmith's  life-time. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  and  The 
Trumpet-Major.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
2s.  6d.  each. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  a  new  elition  of  the  seven  novels  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  publish.  In 
appearance  the  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  new  and  excellent  collo- 
type portrait  of  Mr.  Hardy,  are  uniform,  except  in  colour,  with  the  new  edition 
of  Mr.  William  Black  which  the  same  publishers  arc  now  Issuing. 

Howells,  William  D.  The  World  of  Chance.  (David  Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  375.  ,  6s. 
This  story  commences  excellently  with  a  description  of  the  reflections  of  a 
youug  journalist  who  is  leaving  the  country  town  in  which  he  had  made  fur 
himself  a  certain  reputation,  to  seek  literary  fame  and  fortune  in  New  York.  But 
after  the  interesting  account  of  his  first  attempt  to  induce  some  friendly  publishers 
to  take  the  novel  which  he  bail  brought  with  him,  and  on  which  he  had  based 
his  hopes  of  success.  It  begins  to  drag  somewhat,  and  the  reader  is  not  likely  to 
have  his  attention  awakened  by  some  tedious  economic  and  political  discussions 
which,  for  no  apparent  reason,  Mr.  Howells  has  imported  into  his  story.  At 
the  eud,  however,  it  brightens  up,  and  although  one  Is  sorry  that  It  was  not 
written  to  half  its  present  length,  one  finishes  it  with  a  distinct  feeling  that,  if 
not  as  good  as  the  majority  of  its  author's  previous  works,  it  is  a  novel  above 
the  average.  Much  of  the  cbara  -terlsatlon  is  excellent,  and  the  glimpses  one 
gets  Into  the  working  of  a  New  York  publishing  house  are  very  Interesting. 

Pearce,  J.  H.  Jaoo  Treloar.  (Mcthucn.)   Two  volumes.  21s. 

In  spite  of  Its  crnJcness  and  Immaturity,  Mr.  Pearce's  list  book, 
"  Inconsequent  Lives,"-was  the  work  of  an  artist,  of  an  artist  who  had  not 
thoroughly  accustomed  himself  to  his  medium  of  expression.  "  Jaeo  Treloar  " 
has  all  the  faults  of  that  story  exaggerated,  all  the  Immature  tricks  of  style, 
the  angularities  of  presentment.  A  disciple  of  Mr  Hardy,  Mr.  Pearce  has 
caught  all  his  master's  least  pleasant  characteristics  without  nbowiug  one 
tithe  of  his  power.  An  occasion  a  coarseness  of  feeling,  If  not  of  expression,  a 
habit  of  using  scientific  and  obscure  words .-  these  are  peculiarities  which  we 
ran  forgive  in  the  master,  but  not  the  pupil.  Like  "  inconsequent  Lives," 
"  Jaco  Treloar  "  deals  with  the  peasantry  of  the  extreme  west  of  Cornwall,  aud 
like  that  story  again  it  Is  unrelievedly  grey  in  tone.  Mr.  Pearce  calls  It  "  a 
study  of  a  woman  " :  it  Is  rather  a  study  of  two  animal  natures  ;  and  it  is 
not  treated  with  sufficient  skill  or  art  to  excuse  Its  sordid  character.  In  one 
thing,  however,  Mr.  Pearce  is  successful  :  his  Cornish  peasantry  and  peasant 
scenes  are  faithful  and  lifelike.  But  his  style  is  awkward  and  tautological ; 
and  the  note  of  sex  is  dwelt  upon  with  quite  unnecessary  persistence. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.   The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Ivanhoe. 

(A  and  C.  Black.)  8vo    Cloth.   5s.  each. 

The  latest  volumes  of  the  new  Dryburgh  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
which  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  are  publishing  at  monthly  Intervals.  The 
Illustrations  to  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  are  by  Mr.  John  Williamson  j 
those  In  "Ivanhoe  "  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Ivanhoe.  (J.  C.  Nimmo.)  Two  volumes. 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  12s. 

One  naturally  turns  with  special  interest  to  "Ivanhoe"  In  following  the 
fortuues  of  the  "  Border  "  edition  of  Scott's  novels,  and  there  Is  by  no  means 
any  falling  away  In  the  Interest  of  the  editor's  critical  introductions  or  in  tbo 
excellence  of  the  artistic  element  in  the  get-up.  The  twelve  illustrations  for 
"  Ivanhoe  "  were  entrusted  to  one  hand ;  all  are  both  etched  and  engraved  by  M. 
Ad.  Lalauze,  discriminating  care  having  been  taken  In  the  selection  of  the  must 
dramatic  situations  in  the  story  for  such  treatment.  The  student  of  Scott  Is 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  under  which  "  Ivanhoe  "  made  its  appearance 
in  1819— the  success  with  which  it  was  re  elvel  by  the  general  public,  and  the 
family  troubles  which,  to  the,  author,  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  reception  of  his 
work.  Mr.  Andrew  Ling  enters  fully  Into  the  severe  criticisms  of  the  novel  by 
Mr.  Freeman  and  others,  aud  bis  appended  notes  are,  as  in  the  case  of  previous 
volumes  in  the  same  edition,  very  useful  to  the  reader. 

Twain,  Mare.    The  £1,000,000  Bank-Hote  and  Other  Hew 

Stories.    (Chatto  and  Windus.)    Crown   8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  310.    3s.  6d. 

A  collection  of  nine  short  stories. 
Wiooin,  Kate  Douglas.    The  Story  of  Patsy.   (Gay  and 

Bird.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   2s.  6d. 

A  slight  story  running  only  to  68  pp.,  bnt  full  of  the  pathos  of  slum  life  in 
a  Western  city.  The  authoress  is  at  her  best  when  describing  the  child  life  of 
the  poor,  and  "Patsy  "  Is  a  characteristic  creation  which  Is,  alas !  only  too  true 
to  life,  although  so  touchiugly  sad.  It  was  written  and  sold  some  years  ago  for 
the  benefit  of  a  free  Kindergarten  In  San  Francisco. 
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Yonoe,  Charlotte  M.  Grisly  Grisell ;  or,  The  Lairdly  Lady 
of  Whitburn.  (Macmillau).  Two  volumes.  21s. 
This  story,  dealing  with  the  Wars  of  the  Rases,  le  written  In  Miss  Yonge'e 
well-known  style,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  young  girls  and  boys.  The 
acddent  by  which  little  Grlsell  Dacre  has  ber  face  Incurably  seared  and  dis- 
figured makes  a  good  suuting-poiut  to  tie  tale ;  and  her  adventures  in 
different  parts  of  England,  where  she  is  everywhere  shunned  because  of  her 
misfortune,  prove  excellent  reading.  How  she  wins  over  her  relations  to  love 
her,  how  she  Is  accused  of  witchcraft,  how  she  escapes  from  her  persecutors,  how 
she  is  married  againnt  her  will  to  a  knight,  who  afterwards  comes  to  love  her, 
are  all  very  well  told. 

Zanc: will,  I.  Children  of  the  Ghetto :  A  Story  of  a  Peculiar 
People.  (Heinemaan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  410.'  6s. 
The  appearance  of  the  third,  and  popular,  edition  of  bis  wonderful  study 
of  the  ljondon  Jewry  has  given  Mr.  Zaogwl  1  an  opportunity  of  restoring  Its 
original  siib-tltle  and  of.  adding—  reluctantly,  it  seems — a  glossary  of  the 
"  Yiddish  "  words  and  phrases  which  occur  throughout  the  book.  Mr.  Zangwlll 
Is  evidently  anxious  that  his  work  should  not  be  considered  as  a  novel.  "  It  is 
intended,"  be  says,  *'  as  a,  study  through  typical  figures  of  a  race  whose  per- 
sistence is  the  most  remaakable  tact  iu  the  history  of  the  world,  the  faith  and 
morals  of  which  It  has  so  largely  moulded." 

HISTORY. 

Clarke,  H.  Butler,  M.A.  Spanish  Literature.  (Swan 
Sonnenschcin.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  288.  6s. 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  Tayloriaa  Teacher  of  Spanish  at  Oxford,  Intends  this 
elementary  handbook  as  an  answer  to  the  question  he  Is  so  often  asked  as  to 
what  there  Is  to  read  iu  Spanish  literature  besides  Cervantes  and  Calderon. 
Occasional  translated  extracts  are  given  from  the  works  of  writers  mentioned,  a 
list  of  the  cheap  aud  easily  obtainable  editions  of  the  books  best  suited  for  a 
preliminary  course  of  Spanish  reading,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
writers  ou  Spanish  literature  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
subject.   The  volume  Is  provided  with  an  index. 

Dutt,  Bohesii  Chcnder.   Ancient  India :  2000  B.C. — 800  A.D. 

(Longmans.)  18mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  196.  2s.  6d.  With  two 
maps. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Epoihs  of  Indian  History. 

Pkideatjx,  S.  T.    An  Historical  Sketch  of  Bookbinding. 

(Lawrence  and  Bullen.)   Small  4to.   Cloth.   Pp.  303.  6s. 

An  extended  reprint  of  the  introduction  contributed  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Exhibition  of  Binders,  held  at  the  Burlington  Flue  Arts  Club  In  1891. 
Miss  Prldeaux  does  not  inteud  her  book  as  an  exhaustive  historical  treatise,  but 
simply  as  a  help  to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  as  snch  information  as  It 
contains  Is  only  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  expensive  Illustrated  works. 
The  volume  also  contains  a  chapter  on  "Early  Stamped  Bindings,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Gordon  Duff,  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  an  index,  and,  as  frontispiece,  a 
collotype  reproduction  of  a  binding  of  St  Cnthbert's  Gospel.  The  beautiful 
"  end-paper  "  used  in  the  volume  Is  a  copy  of  one  made  at  Nuremberg  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

Snell,  F.  J..  M.A.   Primer  of  Italian  Literature.  (Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford.)   12mo.    Cloth.    Pp.  184.    3s.  6d. 
A  short  elementary  handhook  to  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  forming 

one  of  the  Clareudou  Press  Series. 

LEGAL,  POLITICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Do  Cane,  Colonel  Sib  Edmund  F.    The  Punishment  and 
Prevention  of  Crime.    (Macmillan.)    Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  235.   2s.  6d. 

The  •  new  volume  of  the  cheap  re-issue  of  the  series  devoted  to  the 
English  Citizen  :  His  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

Hobhousb,  L.  T.,  M.A.  The  Labour  Movement  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xii.,  98.  3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  Reformer's  Bookshelf  Series  designed  "to  state  and 
briefly  defend  certain  principles  of  economic  reform  ;  to  show  that  under  many 
differences  of  application  and  detail  these  principles  are  common  to  various 
Industrial  movements  of  the  present  day;  and,  accordingly,  to  argue  that  the 
movements  In  question  have  a  natural  basis  for  a  closer  alliance  with  one 
another,  and  a  reasonable  claim  on  the  support  of  all  who  desire  a  remedy  for 
economic  ills."  It  professes  to  give  neither  a  history  of  the  Labour  Movement 
nor  a  statistical  account  of  the  present  industrial  position. 

Minto,  William,  M.A.    Logic  Inductive  and  Seductive. 

(John  Murray.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  373.  4s.  6d. 
^  One  of  the  University  Extension  Manuals  completed  by  Professor  Mmto  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  In  this  book  he  has  attempted  to  put  the  study  of 
logical  formula!  on  a  historical  basis,  and  to  increase  t  he  power  of  logic  as  a 
practical  discipline.  The  different  chapters  embody  a  large  part  of  bis 
teaching  In  the  philosophical  class-room  of  his  University. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
School  Libraries.  (The  Schoolmaster,  14,  Bed  Lion  Court.)  6d. 

This  pamphlet,  reprinted  from  the  Schoolmaster,  coutainssome  useful  hints 
upon  the  formation  of  a  school  library,— both  for  boys  and  girls— and  a  lengthy, 
aud  apparently  very  complete,  list  of  suitable  books. 


Brown-,  James  D.     A  Handbook  of  Library  Appliances. 

(David  Stott.)   Paper  covers.    Pp.  56.  Is. 
A  handbook  dealing  with  the  technical  equipment  of  libraries  from  fittings 
and  furniture  to  recipes  for  paste,  etc. 

Thotts,  E.  E.  How  to  Decipher  and  Study  Old  Documents: 
being  a  Guide  to  the  Beading  of  Ancient  Manuscripts. 

(Elliot  Stock).   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  143.   4s.  6d. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin,  Assistant-Keeper  of  Her 
Mojesty's  Records. 

The  Amateur  Photographer's  Annual,  1893.   (Hazell,  Watson 

and  Viney.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  216.  2s. 

Contains  a  complete  guide  to  carbon  printing,  practical  articles,  ami  a  holi- 
day guide  to  the  leading  photographic  haunts  iu  the  Empire.  It  Is  illustrated 
with  one  carbon  print  and  thirteen  collotypes. 

What  to  Bead:  Fabian  Tract,  Ho.  29.  (Fabian  Society,  276, 
Strand.)  Pp.32.  3d. 

A  valuable  list  of  books  on  economic  problems  for  all  interested  in  the  study 
of  social  questions. 

Wilson,  Edward  L.   (Editor.)  Photographic  Mosaios:  an 
Annual   Beoord  of  Photographic  Progress.    (Gay  and 
Bird.)   Paper  covers.   Pp.  282.   2s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated. 
This  Is  an  American  work,  and  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  Its  Illustra- 
tions that  the  best  American  "half-tone"  reproductions  are  much  Inferior  to 
the  best  English.   The  articles  upon  different  technical  subjects  contributed 
by  the  editor  and  various  specialists  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  photo- 
graphers. 

•  POETEY,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DBAMA. 

Beatty,  Pakenham.  Spretat  Carmina  Muss.  (George  Bell 
and  Sons.)   Fcap.  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  140.   4s.  6d.  net. 

There  are  many  pieces  among  these  "  songs  of  a  despised  muse  "  above  the 
average  of  minor  verse,  but  Mr.  Beatty  Is  unable  to  remain  at  the  high  level 
that  he  occasionally  reaches.  It  Is  not  so  much  that  his  verses  are  facile,  as 
that  they  are  laboured  and  unequal,  and  sometimes  rough  and  unmusical.  One 
or  two  of  the  sonnets  are  successful,  and  some  of  the  dramatic  fragments  are 
dramatic :  but  Mr.  Beatty  is  at  his  best  in  his  dedication  to  Robert  Browning, 
and  in  the  section  entitled  "  Pilgrimage."  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Birlcathtad," 
too,  is  a  strikiug  piece  of  verse  which  might  well  be  applied  to  a  more  recent 
calamity— the  loss  of  the  Victoria. 

De  Gruchy,  Augusta.  Under  the  Hawthorn.  (Elkin 
Mathews  and  John  Lane.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  85. 
5s.  net. 

A  very  pleasing  collection  of  minor  verse.  The  title-page  Is  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 

Ellis,  Havelock  (Editor).    The  Best  Plays  of  Christopher 

Marlowe.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  xlvii.,  430.    2s.  6d.    New  Edition. 

A  volume  of  the  Mermaid  Series  of  the  Old  Dramatists,  containing.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis's  critical  essay  upon  Marlowe,  a  general 
introduction  to  the  series  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonda  in  the  shape 
of  an  essay  on  "The  English  Drama  during  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
.Tames  I.,"  and  an  etched  portrait  of  Edward  Alleyne  from  the  picture  In 
Dulwlch  College.  The  plays  printed  are  "Tamburlaine  the  Great,"  "Dr. 
Faustus,"  "  The  Jew  of  Malta,"  and  "  Edward  the  Second." 

Eybe-Todd,  George.  Scottish  Ballad  Poetry.  .  (William 
Hodge  and  Co.,  Glasgow.)  Crown 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.323.  5s. 
A  volume  of  the  Abbotaford  Series  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  which  attempts 
to  furnish,  in  authentic  form,  a  collection  of  what  is  finest  In  the  ballad  poetry 
of  Scotland.  There  is  no  Index  of  authors,  but  the  chronological  order  has  been 
retained  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  editor,  besides  contributing  a  lengthy 
introduction,  writes  a  brief  bibliographical  note  to  each  ballad. 

Golden  Treasury  Psalter.   (Macmillan.)  2s.  6d.  net.   Pp.  266. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1870 ;  it  was  re- issued  in  1871,  and  now  a 
third  edition  is  called  for.  It  still  bears  on  Its  title-page  the  information  that  it 
is  an  abridgment  of  "  the  Psalms  chronologically  arranged "  by  "  Four 
Friends."  The  Identity  of  the  "  Four  Friends  "  has  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  been  disclosed.  The  gentlemen  who  thus  concealed  their  identity  were 
Mr  F.  E.  Kitchener,  formerly  headmaster  of  Newcastle- under- Lyme  School, 
now  of  Stone,  Staffordshire ;  Dr.  A.  W.  Putts,  of  Edinburgh,  now  deceased ; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Philpotts,  of  Bedford  School ;  and  Mr.  M.  Arnold  (not  Matthew)  also 
deceased. 

Housman,  Laurence  (Editor).  Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  William  Blake.  (Kegan  Paul.)  12mo.  Parchment. 
Pp.  xxxi.,  259.  6s. 

A  volume  of  the  well-known  Parchment  Library,  whose  beautiful  format, 
even  In  these  days  of  dainty  books,  no  publisher  has  been  able  to  excel.  Mr. 
Housmau  Is  an  Illustrator  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Blake's  art, 
and  is  by  sympathy  and  knowledge  admirably  qualified  to  prepare  this 
selection  from  the  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  poet  whose  work 
formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review.  His 
introductory  essay  Is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  A  reproduction  of  one  of 
aiake'a  most  characteristic  designs  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume. 
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Ikes,  Hejtrik.  The  Master  Builder.  (Heinemann.)  Paper 
covers.  Is. 

This  it*  mare  than  a  popular  edition  of  linen's  latest  drama,  for  It  contains 
'  a  biographical  and  theatrical  note  by  Mr.  Kdmund  Gosse,  and  "  An  Appendix 
for  Critics  "  in  tbe  shap  i  of  an  open  letter  by  Mr.  William  Archer  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walklcy,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  Star.  In  bis 
criticisms  upon  the  play,  and  in  an  article  In  the  Fortnightly,  Mr.  Walkley 
had  protested  his  inability  to  conquer  the  "true  inwardness,"  the  symbolic 
iutentkm,' of  the  play  t  and  lu  his  letter— extending  over  nearly  thirty  pages — 
Mr.  Archer  endeavours  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  "  the  meloiy,  the  plot "  of 
the  play,  apart  from  Its  symbolism,  is  lu  no  way  obscure,  aud  that  Mr.  Walkley's 
objections  and  criticisms  are  rather  the  tesult  of  an  undue  desire  to  find  out  an 
inner  meaning,  when,  after  all,  an  inner  meaning  is  not  altogether  necessary 
to  its  enjoyment,  than  to  any  Inherent  defect  in  Ibsen's  treatment  of  his  theme. 

Nicholson,  Brinsley,  M.D.  (Editor).  The  Best  Plays  of 
Ben  Jonson.  Volume  I.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  lxxii.,  382.    2s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  Mermaid  Series  of  the  Old  Dramatists.  For  some  time 
this  series  has  been  out  of  print,  but  Mr.  Fisher  Uuwin  has  now  arranged  for 
its  publication,  and  tbe  present  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  which  aie  to  be 
itevoted  to  Ben  Joiwrj.  It  contains  three  plays:  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour," 
"  Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humour,"  and  "  The  Poetaster."  The  critical  Intro- 
duction Is  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herford,  and  a  portrait  of  the  poet  appears  as 
frontispiece.  * 

Selection  from  the  Poems  of  Walter  C.  Smith.  (Maclehosc, 
Glasgow.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  175.  3s.  (5d. 
The  author  of  "  Olrig  Grange "  has,  in  thl3  country  at  least,  never 
achieved  bis  doe  popularity  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  selection  from 
iwoks  that  he  has  already  published  will  help  to  make  his  work  more  widely 
known.  Me  is  a  poet  of  unusual  versatility :  his  songs  have  the  true  lyric 
grace,  bis  "character  sketches"  aud  "dramatic  fragments"  are  admirably 
conceived  and  executed,  and  in  every  poem  that  he  has  written  there  is  a 
depth  of  thought,  combined  with  a  fitness  and  plcturesqneness  of  phrase,  which 
make  this  collection  unusually  interesting.  Among  modern  minor  poets  Mr. 
.Smith  has  certainly  no  mean  place. 

Sheduxtk,  J.  S.  (Editor).    The  Beethoven-Cramer  Studies. 

(Augener.)   2s.  6d. 

Forty-one  studies  for  the  pianoforte,  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  with  comments  by 
Beethoven,  and  preface,  explanatory  notes,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Shedlock.  It  is  a 
volume  for  which  students  and  teachers  will  be  grateful,  Beethoven's  terse 
comments  on  each  study  having  been  translated  into  English,  while  all  other 
marks  by  Beethoven  are  carefully  reproduce!. 

Statham,  H.  Heathcote.     Form  and  Design  in  Music. 

(Chapman  and  Hall.)   Cloth.    Pp.114.    2s.  Gd. 

This  outline  of  the  aesthetic  conditions  of  music  aud  musical  composition 
forme  1  originally  the  first  chapter  of  tbe  author's  "My  Thoughts  on  Music 
anj  Musicians,"  In  its  present  form  it  has  been  revised,  aud  some  additional 
intimation  has  been  added. 

Sbaw.  G.  Bernard.    Widowers'  Houses.    (Henry  and  Co.) 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  xxiv.,  126.   2s.  6d.  net. 

The  first  of  tbe  Independent  Theatre  Series  of  Plays  which  Mr.  J.  T- 
"irein,  the  president  of  the  Independent  Theatre  Society,  proposes  to  edit.  No 
[Kent  English  play  has  excited  so  mnch  attention  as  "  Widowers'  Houses," 
and  however  it  may  hare  bean  acted,  it  at  least  makes  amusing  reading.  Mr. 
>bs«-'.«  preface,  la  which  he  criticises  his  critics,  and  his  appendices,  in  which 
b?  rrprtnts  various  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  papers  after  the  appearance  of 
the  play,  are  very  interesting,  and  go  to  prove  in  what  a  parlous  state  is  the 
srertge  dramatic  criticism  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Grain's  short  general 
iotwiectkm  to  tbe  series  is  somewhat  fatuous  and  ill-written. 

SdENCE. 

Bcksett,  J.  'Compton,  M.D.  Curability  of  Tumours  by 
Medicines.  (Homoeopathic  Publishing  Co.)  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.332.   3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Burnett  ie  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  practice  of  removing  tumours 
fcv  operation,  believing  that  in  tbe  majority  of  cases  it  may  be  avoided  by 
nwuYal  treatment.  He  includes  cancer  under  the  heading  of  tumours,  but  he 
iiiiends  treating  of  that  malady  in  a  separate  work. 

Fournet,  1892.   (Fournet,  18,  Bentinck  Street.)   Folio.  42s. 

M.  Fournet  Is  a  French  oculist  who  has  settled  In  London.  His  original 
i  leas  upon  his  science  have  led  him  to  publish  this  volume,  in  which,  in  a 
manner  hardly  to  be  understood  of  laymen,  he  makes  some  astonishing 
attacks  upon  the  methods  of  treatment  prescribed  by  well-known  eye 
i-pwtallsts:  Mr.  Critchett,  Mr.  Brndenell-Carter,  Mr.  Nettleship,  Mr.  Couper, 
ur.  Quarry  Silcock  and  Mr.  Lawson.  The  size  of  the  volume  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  M.  Fournet  has  reproluced  in  facsimile  a  number  of  letters,  pre- 
options, and  other  documents. 

Oiltojt,  Fbaxcis,  F.E.  S.   Decipherment  of  Blurred  Finger 
Mats.    (Macmillan.)   8vo.    Cloth.   2s.  (3d.  net. 
A  supplementary  chapter  to  Mr.  Oalton's  "  Finger  Prints,"  in  which  he 
'liscwaa  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  this  method  of  criminal  regls- 
"iitoo,  on  the  ground  that  ordinary  officials  would  fail  to  take  the  prints  with 
anucieut  sharpness,  and  that  no  jury  would  convict  on  finger-print  evidence. 
r**2?r  °f  plilles  >ra  g*,'en'  sn<,w'n8  examples  of  different  prints  enlarged  bv 


THEOLOGICAL. 
Garnier,  John.   Sin  and  Redemption;  or.  The  Spirit  and 
Prinoiple  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Crown  8va. 
Cloth.   Pp.  508.  9s. 

This  work  is  written  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  and  is  addressed  princi- 
pally t»  believers  in  Christianity.  Some,  however,  of  the  arguments  recently 
taken  by  opponents  of  Christianity  are  discussed. 

Gladden,  Washington.  Tools  and  the  Man:  Property  and 
Industry  under  the  Christian  Law.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  308. 

The  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  New 
Haven  Theological  Seminary,  aud  portions  of  which  have  also  beeu  delivered  at 
Cornell  University  and  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Gladden  believes 
that  the  Christian  law.  when  rightly  interpreted,  contains  the  solution  of  tbe 
social  problem,  and  that  Christianity  not  only  holds  up  a  beautiful  ideal^  but 
that  it  presents  the  only  theory  of  Industrial  aud  social  order  that  can  be  made 
to  work. 

Meditations  and  Devotions  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman. 

(Longmans.)   Long  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  611.   5s.  net. 

These  papers  were  likfly,  most  of  them,  to  have  formal  part  of  a  "  Year- 
Rook  of  Devotion  "  for  resiling  and  meditation  according  to  the  seasons  and 
feasts  of  the  year,  which  Cardinal  Newman  had  for  many  yeais  Intended  to 
compile,  but  which  many  circumstances  prevented  his  finishing. 

VoyseY,  Rev.  Charles,  B.A.   The  Sling  and  the  Stone. 

Volume X.  (Williams and Norgate.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.440. 
10s.  6d. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections :  (a)  Revelation  Tested  on  Moral 
Grounds ;  (b)  The  Bible  and  Modern  Criticism ;  (c)  On  the  Book  entitled 
"  Lux  Mnndl " ;  (dj  The  Voice  of  God.  | 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bartholomew,  J.  G.,  F.R.G.S.   The  Tourist's  Atlas-Guide  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe.   (George  Philip  and  Son.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    168  Maps.  5s. 

A  series  of  admirably  clear  section  maps  and  plans,  with  brief  notes  for 
travellers  as  to  hotels,  railway  stations,  restaurants,  etc.  The  plans  of  the 
different  towns  will  be  found  particularly  useful. 

Barrett,  C.  R.  B.   Illustrated  Guides  to  the  Eastern  Counties. 

(Lawrence  and  Bullen.)   Paper  covers.   6d.  each. 

The  third,  fourth,  aud  fifth  volumes  of  this  excellent  series.  No.  3  desls 
with  St  Osytb,  Wivenhoe,  Fingrioghoe,  and  Brlghtllugsea ;  No.  4  with  South- 
end and  its  surroundings;  No.  5  with  Ipswich,  and  the  routes  from  Ipswich  to 
Harwich  and  Felixstowe. 

Bell,  Nanoy.   The  Tourist's  Art  Guide  to  Europe.  (George 
Philip  and  Son.)   Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  328.  5s. 
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and  value  being  enbancel  by  the  addition  by  Captain  Wharton  of  a  memoir  of 
Captain  Cook's  life,  and  a  number  of  notes.   A  portrait  appears  as  frontispiece. 
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Tbe  Trans-Siberian  Railway.    Fred.  Hobart. 

English  snd  American  Railways.    III.   Illustrated.    W.  M.  Acwortli. 

The  American  Passenger  Elevator.   Illustrated.   Thomas  E.  Brown,  junior. 

Progress  In  Steom-Engioeerlug.    II.    Professor  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Fire  Risks  in  Electric  Insulation.    Prof.  F.  A.  C.  Pcrrtne. 

Modem  American  Country  Houses.   Illustrated.   John  B=verley  Robinson. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— Edward  Arnold,  Bedford  Street. 
July.  Cd. 

.  The  Romance  of  Modern  Londou.   II.— In  the  Small.  Hoars.  Illustrated. 
ln»  County  Prison.   Ulustrated.   C.  Raylelgh  Vicars. 
Bagsbot  Park :  The  Residence  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaugat.  Ulustrated. 

Arthur  H.  Beavan.  _ 
The  North  Pole  up  to  Date :  A  Sketch.    Illustrated.    Andrew  A.  W.  Drew. 
A  Chat  about  Cricket.   II.  Illustrated.   Rev.  W.  K.  Bedford. 

Expositor.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.  July.  Is. 
Christianity  In  the  Roman  Empire.   Prof.  Mommsen. 
The  Church  aud  the  Empire  in  the  First  Century.   Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
St  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Doctrine  of  Sin.   Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce. 
Abelard's  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.    Rev.  H.  Rashdall. 
The  Chronology  of  Eira  IV.  6-23.   Bishop  Hervey. 

Expository  Times.— Slmpkln,  Marshall.   July.  6J. 
The  Babylonian  Story  of  the  Fall.   W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen. 
Frederick  Godet.    Prof.  A.  Gretillat. 

The  Teaching  of  Oar  Lord  as  to  the  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  Bishop 
Elllcott. 

The  Kingdom  of  God.   Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard  and  Others. 

Fireside  Magazine.— 7,  Paternoster  Square.  July.  6d. 
Ins  aud  Oats.   Illustrated.   H.  Somerset  Bollock. 

The  Chief  Mouutaius  of  tbe  Oberlaud,  Switzerland.   Illustratei.    Rev.  \\ . 
Senior. 

Folk-Lore.— {Quarterly.)  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand.  June.    3s.  6d. 

Cinderella  and  Britain.   Alfred  Nutt. 
The  False  Bride.   Gertrude  M.  Godden. 
English  Folk-Dram  i.    11.   T.  Fairman  Ornish. 
Folk-Lore  Gleanings  from  County  Leitrim.    Leland  L.  Duncan. 
Balochl  Tales.    M.  Loogwortb  Dames. 

Obeah  Worship  in  East  and  West  Indies.   Illustrated.   May  Robiusou  aud 

M.  J.  Walhouse. 
The  Oldest  Icelandic  Folk-Lore.   W.  A.  Cralgie. 
The  Folk.   Joseph  Jacobs. 

Fortnightly  Review.— Chapman  and  Hall.  July.  2s.  6d. 

A  Visit  to  Prince  Bismarck.   G.  W.  Smalley. 
The  Evolution  of  Our  Race.    Fredeiic  Harrison. 
Beautiful  Ixindon.   Grant  Allen. 
The  Recent  Solar  Eclipse.    Prof.  Thorpe. 
The  Dynasty  of  the  Brohans.   Ange  Galdemar. 
The  Mausoleum  of  Ibseu.   William  Archer. 
The  Progress  of  Women's  Trade-Unions.   Miss  E.  March-Phillips. 
The  Kosslau  Intrigues  In  Sonth-Eastern  Eu'ope.   C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 
Advance  ..f  the  United  States  during  One  Huudred  Years.    Dr.  Brock. 
French  Movements  in  Eastern  Slam.   Sir  Richard  Temple. 
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Forum.— 3T,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.   April.   2s.  6i. 
Grave  Obstacles  to  Hawaiian  Annexation.    Thomas  M.  Cooley. 
China's  View  of  Chinese  Exclusion.   Rev.  Gilbert  l{eid 
Half  a  MiUiOD  Dollars  a  Way  for  Pensions.  J.  De  W.  Warner. 
The  Decisive  Breach  in  the  Grand  Army.   Allen  It.  Footc, 
American  Literary  Criticism  i«d  Its  Value.   H.  II.  Boyesen. 
The  Diminishing  Birth-rate  lu  the  United  States.    Dr.  J.  s.  Billings. 
Oince-Seekere  ami  the  President's  Manifesto.    I*nU  Windm!IH?r. 
The  Financial  Excitenieut  aud  Its  Causes.   George  RutleJge  Glb*cn. 
College  Men  first  among  Successful  Citizens.    Dr.  Clrns.  F.  Towing. 
Our  l'ublic  School  System :  A  Summary.   Dr.  J.  M.  Itlce. 

Franco-English  Review.— 22,  Kuc  de  la  Banque,  Paris.   Juuc  15. 
75  cents. 

Technical  Edocatlou  in  English  Villages.  S.  Willis. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— 110,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
July.   25  cents. 
.Metropolitan  Life  in  Smnmer.   Illustrated.    L.  J.  Vance. 
<  ireenland  and  Its  Mysteries.   Illustrated.    Mary  Titcomb. 
Dalmatia  and  Albania.    Illustrated.    T.  G.  Bonney. 
The  News  World  of  London.   Illustrate  I.   Edwar.i  Porritt. 
The  Sailors  of  the  Czar.   Illustrated.   Valericn  Gribaye  toff. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.—  Chatto  and  Wiudus.  July.  is. 
The  Roman  Carnival.   P.  Morgan  Watklns. 

The  National  Anthem:  A  Jacobite  Hymn  aud  Rebel  Song.  Stringer  Batemiu. 

Limited  Liability.    B.  I).  Mackeu^r  8 

Her  Majesty's  Servants :  Actors.   G.  B.  Lancaster  Woodburne. 

Prospecting  in  British  Guiana.    J.  E.  Playfalr. 

Saint  Paul  du  Var  Re-discovered.   Kev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

Geographical  Journal.— 1,  Savlle  Row.  June.  2s. 
Do  Glaciers  Excavate  ?   With  Maps.   Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney. 
Pythe«*  the  Discoverer  of  Britain.  ■With  .Maps.   Clements  R.  Markhani. 
A  Journey  from  the  Shire  River  to  Lake  Mweru  and  the  Upper  Luapula 
Alfred  sharpe. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.  July.  6d. 
Caroline  of  Auspach.   Sarah  Tytler. 
The  Wealth  of  a  Wood  lu  July.   Maude  Morrison. 

Godey's  Magazine.— 376,  Straud.  June.  is. 
A  Modern  Orpheus :  Francis  Saltus.    Illustrated.    Mel.  R.  Colquitt. 
The  Women  of  Arctic  Alaska.  Illustrated.   Herbert  L.  Aldricu. 

Good  Words.— Isblster.  July.  ed. 
Empty  Shells.   Rev.  Harry  Jones. 
SuSolk  Moated  Halls.   Illustrated.   Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor. 
James  Thomson  :  a  Poet  of  the  Woods.    Illustrated.    Hugh  Hallburton. 
Mr.  Buskin's  Titles.   With  Portrait.   Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook. 
A  Midsummer  Day  in  Glen  Nevis.   Nether  Lochaber. 

Great  Thoughts.— 28,  Hutton  Street,  fleet  Street.   July.  61. 

Vea.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  and  Rev.  Dr.  Pentecost.   With  Portraits.   Raym  >;i  I 
Blathwayt. 

The  Xiturday  Review  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock.   With  Portrait. 
John  Raskin  on  Education.   William  Jolly. 
Socialism  and  its  Leaders.   Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble. 

Harper's  Magazine.— 45,  Albemarle  Street.  July.   Is.  ' 
Italian  Gardens.    Illustrated.   Charles  A.  Piatt 
French  Canadians  lu  New  England.   Illustrated.   H.  Loomls  NeLsou. 
Side  Light  on  the  German  Soldier.   Illustrate!).   Potittney  Blgeluw 
Three  English  Race  Meetings.    Illustrated.   R.  Harding  Davis 
Algerian  Riders.   Illustrated    Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge. 
Chicago's  Gentle  Side.    Juliau  Ralph. 
The  Functiou  of  Slang.   Prof.  Brauder  Matthews. 

Hertfordshire  Illustrated  Review.— Elliot  stock.  June  15.  is. 
"The  Tribe  Accurst":  Snakes.   Illustrated.   Dr.  A.  Stradllng 
Beee  and  Bee-Farming.   Illustrated.  Arthur  Smith. 

Humanitarian,— Swau  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  London.   July.  6d. 
The  Alchemy  of  Maternity.   Victoria  Woodhull  Martin 
Medieval  Medicine.   Rev.  Alfred  Momerie. 
Anthropometrical  Descriptions.    Dr.  A.  Bertillon. 
Politics  In  the  Home.   Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett. 

••  To  the  Third  and  Fourth  Generation."   New  Serial,  by  Walter  Besant. 

Hygienic  Review.— Memorial  Hall,  Farrioglon  Street.   July.  6d. 
The  Berlin- Vienna  Walk.   Kenneth  Romanes. 
Au  Interview  with  Mrs.  Moua  Caird.    Illustrated.    S.  A.  Toolev 
Drift  Children.   Illustrated.   J.  C.  D.  Power. 

Idler.— Chatto  and  WIndus.   July.  6d. 
Alphonse  Daudet  a'  Home.   Illustrate  I.   Marie  Adelaide  Belloc 
My  First  Bcok.   Illustrate.!.   I.  Zangwill. 
Memoirs  of  a  Female  Nihilist.   Illustrated.  Sophie  WossillefT. 
The  Idler's  Club :  ••  Tipping."  Joseph  Hatton  and  others. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.— John  Dicks,  313,  Strand. 
July.  6d. 

The  Building  Mechanics  of  the  United  States.   Arthur  Seymour  Jennings. 
Dover  Harbour  Works.  ° 


Imperial  Federation.— Cassell. 
The  Imperial  Institute, 
imperial  Communications. 


June.   4s.  per  aunnm. 


Index  Library.— 124,  Chancery  Lane.  June. 
Calendar  of  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  Wills,  13S3-155S. 
Calendar  of  Gloucester  Wills,  1541-1650. 
Calendar  of  Lichfield  Peculiar  Wills  aud  Index. 
Abstracts  of  Gloucestershire  Inquisitioues  post  mortem. 
Abstracts  of  London  Inquisltbnes  post  mortem. 

Irish  Mont-:,y.— GUI,  Dublin.  July.  6L 
Dr.  Russell  of  Mayoootb.  XV. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.— 270,  strand. 5  July.  ss. 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Ideas  of  Providence  and  Divine  Retribution.     C.  G. 
Monteftore. 

The  Emperor  Julian  and  the  Jews.   Rev.  Michael  Adler. 

Specimens  of  a  Metrical  English  Version  of  Poems  by  Jehudah  Halevi.  .Mrs. 

Henry  Lucas. 
Missionary  Judaism.   Oswald  John  Simon. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society.— 

Guy,  Cork.   June.  «d. 
The  Berehaven  Chalice  of  1597.   illustrated.   Robert  Day. 
Some  Unpublished  Records  of  Cork.   C.  G.  Doran. 
The  Private  Bankers  of  Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland.   C.  M.  Tenlson. 
Journal  ot  Education.— 86,  Fleet  Street.  July.  61. 

The  Use  of  .the  Optical  Lantern  in  Class  Instruction  (Prize  Essav).   Marie  J. 

Mason.  " ' 

New  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools. 
A  New  Book  on  Infant  Psychology.    Professor  Sully. 
Vitendo  Discimus  :   Notes  on  the  Edinburgh  Summer  Meeting. 
Health  In  French  Schools.   Rev.jW.  Burnet. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.— Northumberland  Avenue. 
June.  6d. 

The  Influence  of  Commerce  on  the  Development  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  II. 
Boyd-Carpenter. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Woman's  Temple,  Chicago.  June.  26  cents. 
Home  Reading  for  the  Child.   Helena  C.  Sterling. 
Kindergarten  and  Public  School.   A.  H.  Heinemann. 

King's  Own.— 48,  Paternoster  Row.   July.  6(L 
Ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.   Rev.  J.  Culross. 
The  Apostle  of  the  South  Seas  :  John  Williams.    Rev.  A.  T.  Pieison. 
The  Armed  Cruiser  Teutonic.   Illustrated.   Rev.  K.  Shludler. 

Ladles'  Home  Journal.— 53,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus. 
July,  loeents. 

A  Mower  of  the  Air  :  The  Orchid.   Illustrated.    Nancy  Mann  Waddle 

Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.    With  Portrait.   Ruth  Ash  more. 

Charles  Dickens's  Daughter :  Mary  Dickens.    With  Portrait.    Fred.  Dolman. 

Ladies'  Treasury.- 
F.ngland  in  Egypt.  Illustrated. 
Every  Day  Life  ofludiau  Women.   Captain  R.  C.  Temple. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   July.  6d. 
Story  of  the  "  Eighteenth  Royal  Irish."  Surgeon-Major  Al-o  k 
Among  the  Tibetans.   Illustrated.   Isabella  L.  Bishop. 
The  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea :  Board  and  Lodging,    illustrated    W  J 
Gordon. 

Delinquent  Animals.   Helen  Zimmem. 

The  Only  Likeness  of  Shakespeare:  The  Bust  in  the  Church  of  Stratford -on- 

Avon.   Dr.  Macaulay. 
The  World  as  Known  Forty  Years  after  Columbus's  Great  Discovery.  With 

Map. 

Microscopic  Sea  Life.   II.   Illustrated.   Henry  Scherreu. 

Light  on  the  Way.— 16,  New  Brown  Street,  Manchester.  July.  2d. 
The  Labour  Church.   Hugh  V.  Herford. 
Disestablishment  up  to  Date.   Hector  -M orison. 

Ltppincott's-— Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  Square.   July.  la. 
Kanny  Kemble  at  Lenox.   C.  B.  Todd. 

On  the  Way :  Washington  City,   illustrated.   Juliau  Hawthorne 
Chicago  Architecture.    Illustrated.    Barr  Ferree. 
What  the  United  States  Owest,  Italy.   Giovanni  P.  Moroslul 
The  New  Poetry  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.   Gilbert  Parker. 

Literary  Northwest.— Merrill,  New  York,   June.   20  cents. 
The  Last  Sioux  of  Minnesota.   Illustrated.    Rev.  John  Gmeiuer 
Cliff  Dwellers.   Ulustratel.   Palmer  Henderson. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.    Illustrated.    Mrs.  Mary  J  Rei.l 
A  Study  of  Ibsen's  *•  Master-Builder."   Lily  A.  Long. 
Minnesota  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Illustrated. 

Little  Folks.— Cassell.   Jnly.  6.1. 
•'  Fluffy  and  Jack,"  New  Serial.   H.  Atterldge 
•'  Wolf  Ear  the  Indian,"  New  Serial.   Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Longman's  Magazine.— 39,  Paternoster  Row.   July.  6d. 
English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.   Prof.  J.  A.  Froude 
TheSiieoftheSea.   William  Soboollug. 

Lucifer.— 7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphl.   June  15.   Is.  6d. 
The  Necessity  for  the  Study  of  Metaphysic.   Bertram  Keightlev. 
Free  W  ill  and  Karros.   W.  Kingsland. 

The  Foundation  of  Christian  Mysticism.   Continued.    Frauit  Hartmann. 
1  beosophy  or  Psychological  Religion  :  Prof.  Max  MOller's  G  Ifford  Lecture. 
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7  I'eoeophy  and  its  Practical  Application.   Annie  Besant. 
»v^ru»j»  aitui  Astrology.    Rai  B.  K.  Laheri. 
I  lie  Fourth  Dimension.   Herbert  Coryn. 

Ludgate  Monthly.— 53,  Fleet  Street.  July.  ci. 
\ '.  row  -Siberia.   Illustrated.   Arthur  H.  Lawreuee. 
1  •  e  Qa«i'«  Westriiin.-.ti>rs.  Illustrated. 
{  1V5  *** vtr  'J'1"""*— Oxford  to  Goring.  Illustrated. 
,: : f*  Chevalier  and  His  Songs.   Illustrated.    E.  Alfieri. 
\\  elltogton  CoHege.  Illustrated. 

,  „  Lyceum.— Boms  and  Oates.   June  15.  4d. 

Ixxcal  Option. 

1  ivllgioo  in  th?  Home  Hole  Controversy. 
IrUh  OronuUista. 
«  raransr's  Claim  to  Canonization. 
-V  Literary  Ter-Centenary  :  Marlowe. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— Mac  millau.  July.  is. 
•.tlbert  White  of  Selbornc.   W.  Warde  Fowler. 
Mrs.  Kemble.    Anne  Ritchie. 
Vtimalchio's  Feast. 

The  Fetish-Mountain  in  Krobo,  Africa.   Heskcth  J.  Bell. 

Medical  Magazine.— *,  King  Street,  Cheapside.  June.  2s.  6d. 
Itae  Necessity  for  Placing  Tubercular  Phthisis  under  Control,  from  Another 
Point  of  View.  James  F.  Goodhart. 
l'tae  Periods  of  Incubation  and  the  Duration  of  Infection  In  Certain  Acute 

lnfe  tions  Diseases.    Dawson  Williams. 
Kogland's  Duty  to  Egypt,  as  the  Pioneer  of  Sanitation.   Dr.  Greene,  Pasha.- 
l'artsian  Sanitation:  The  Stations  for  Disinfection.    T.  M.  Legge. 
I  he  Medical  Education  of  Women.   Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake. 
•  •  Antisrpri  Inunction  "  in  Scarlet  Fever :  A  Criticism  Auswered.  J.  Brendou 

_  Curgenveu. 
Professor  Huxley  on  Evolution  and  Ethics. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents :  Intent  Mortality.  VII. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— w.  Fleet  Street.  July.  25  cents. 

The  Islands  of  the  Sea:  South  Sea  Islands.   Rev.  S.  McFarlane. 

The  Japanese  Religious  Press.    Rev.  J.  I.  Sedler. 

£vsngeii«tion  of  the  Islands.    Rev.  E.  Dunlap. 

The  Present  Aspect  of  Missions  in  India.   James  Kennedy. 

Modern  Review.— 4,  Bouverle  Street.  July.  6d. 
The  "  Sarah  Grand  "  Sex-Theory.   Egeria  and  Catharine  m!  Whitehead. 
Hio  Sanitation  of  Residential  Property.    B.  H.  Thwaite 
The  Civil  Action  to  the  Maybrlck  Case. 
Some  Bints  00  the  Divorce  Law.   A.  T.  Story. 
A  Brief  for  Life's  Failures— Suicides.   T.  March. 

Month. — Burns  and  Gates.   July.  2s. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Holy  Island  and  Fame.   Rev.  K.  F.  Clarke. 
The  labour  Gazette.   Rev.  W.  D.  Strappini. 
Stooyhorst  Memories.    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
The  Roman  Breviary.    Rev.  J.  Morris. 
Bane's  Witness  against  Anglican  Orders.   Rev.  S.  F.  Smith. 

Monthly  Packet.— Innes,'. Bedford  Street.   July.  Is. 
'•  Let  13."   New  Serial,  by  Dorothea  Gerard. 
03\er  Wendell  Holmes.   Oscar  Fay  Adams. 

Rational  Review.— 13,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 1  July.   2a.  6d. 
Trance.  England,  and  Slam.   R.  S.  Gundry. 
A  Modern  Conversation.   W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

sir  Efchard  Owen  and  Old-World  Memories.   Hon.  L.  A.  Tollemache. 

The  Future  Income  or  Labour.    W.  H.  Mallock. 

rie  Argument  lor  Belief.    H.  M.  Bompas. 

la  Defence  of  the  Post  Office.   "  One  Who  Knows. " 

11*  Ptrtilet  of  Cervantes.   James  Mew. 

A  o!rey  Romance.   Story.   Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Nautical  Magazine.— 28,  Little  Queen  Street.  June.  Is. 
N'lOtkaJ  Hygiene,  with  Special  Reference  to  Cholera.  J.  R.  Stacker. 
The  Indian  Ocean.   Richard  Beynon. 
I  rtergs  in  the  Sonthern  Ocean.    Wm.  Alllngham. 
n»  Ships  of  the  Nations.  II.  Captain  Edward  Bond. 

Sew  Peterson  Magazine— 112,  Sooth  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  June. 
20  cents. 

la  the  Forest's  Last  Stronghold.   Illustrated.   F.  I.  Vassault. 
He  Garden  Snot  of  Washington.    Illustrate  1.    Herbert  BashforJ. 
>m>  Pacific  Coast  Writers.   Illustrated.   Ella  Higgluson. 

New  Review.— Longmans,  Green  and  Co.   July.  Is. 
Two  Aspects  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck. 
Keminiatences  of  Catlyle,  with  some  Unpublisbe  I  Letters.   G.  Strachey. 
Ow  Public  Schools:  their  Methods  and  Morals.    "Vox  iu  Solitudine 
C'lamantis." 

rhe  Poisoning  of  the  Future.   Dr.  S.  Squire  Sprints  1 

lift  and  Utwnr.   Emile  Zola. 

1  itmtoals  and  their  Detection.   E.  R.  Spearman. 

'.ffialian  Society,  Past  and  Present.    Lady  Jephson. 

n*  Tactics  of  the  Opposition :  A  Defence.   T.  M.  Healy. 

New  World.— Quarterly.   Gay  and  Bird.   June.  3s. 
»«ltni  Explanations  of  Religion.   Hermann  Schultz. 
.t'otation :  a  Re-statement.   C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
ttmjwn  and  Browning  as  Spiritual  Forces.  C.  C.  Everett. 


The  Social  Movement  in  French  Protestantism.   Ellsee  Bost. 
The  Triple  Standard  In  Ethics.   George  Batchelor. 
The  Development  of  the  Psalter.   John  P.  Peters. 
The  Congregational  Polity.   J.  H.  Crooker. 
Andrew  Preston  Peabody.   Philip  S.  Moxon.  ♦ 

Newbery  House  Magrazlne.-Grifflth,  Farran.  July.  is. 
Portraits  of  some  Leaders  of  the  Church  Movement. 
Early  Primary  Education.    Mrs.  Hernamau. 
The  Non-Jurors.   Hon.  Mrs.  Buckeley-Oweu. 
The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overie.   Illustrated.   W.  A.  Webb. 
Eugene  Bersler.    G.  Klngscote. 
Moths  and  Butterflies.    Agnes  Oiberne. 

Women  and  Children :  their  Needs  and  Helpers.   II.   Lady  Laura  Ridding. 
Nineteenth  Century.— July. 

The^'.Art*  and  Crafts"  Exhibition  at  Westmluster:  The  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Edward  Dicey. 

The  Ninth  Clause.  (To  my  Fellow  GladstoulanB.)   Dr.  Wallace. 

The  New  South  Sea  Bubble :  Australian  Finance.   Hon.  Johu  Fortescue. 

1  he  Siamese  Boundary  Question.    With  Map.    Hon.  George  N.  Curzon. 

"  Robbing  God  :  "  Disestablishment.   Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

Charles  Baudelaire  and  Edgar  Poe  :  a  Literary  Affinity.   Esme  Stuart. 

I  be  Pan-Brltaunic  Gathering.    J.  Astlcv  Cooper. 

S'me  Day  Dreams  and  Realities.    Rev.  Harry  Jones, 
ow  to  Catalogue  Books.    J.  Taylor  Kay. 
Cookery  as  a  Business.   Mary  Harrison. 
1  Jreat  Britain  as  a  Sea  Power.   Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey.  ' 
l'he  Situation  at  Washington.    Professor  Uoldwln  Smith 
Mediaeval  Medicine.   Mrs.  King. 

The  Apostles'  Creed.   Professor  Hamack  (With  au  Introduction  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward). 

North  American  Review.— Brentano.  June.  2s.  cd. 
The  Lessons  of  the  Naval  Review.   Hilary  A.  Herbert.  • 
Who  arc  the  Greatest  Wealth  Producers  ?   W.  H.  Mallock. 
How  to  Check  Testamentary  Litigation :  Surrogate  Ransom. 
Disappearing  Dlckensland.   Charles  Dickens. 

A  Look  Ahead :  The  Reunion  of  the  English-Speaking  World.   Andrew  Car- 
negie. 1 
Police  Protection  at  the  World's  Fair.   R.  W.  M'Claughrey  and  John  Boone 
Thirty  Knots  an  Hour  to  Europe.   Prof.  J.  H.  Biles. 
Reform  of  the  Drink  Traffic.   Rev.  W.  S.  Ralnsford. 
The  Financial  Outlook.    W.  Bourke  Cockrau. 
Christ  as  an  Orator.  T.  Alexander  Hyde. 
Inebriety  from  a  Medical  Standpoint   Dr.  E.  F.  Arnold. 

Our  Day.— 28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  June.   25  cents. 
The  Duty  of  Church  Members  in  the  Temperance  Reform.   Joseph  Cook. 
Trusts  and  Monopolies  as  Modern  Highwaymen.    W.  O.  McDowell. 
Newspaper  Apologies  for  Pugilism.    Rev.  Wavland  Hoyt. 
Is  the  Fourth  Commandment  Binding  upon  Christians?  Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— 170,  Strand.  July.  8d. 

Sails  and  Sailor  Craft.   Illustrated.  Charles  Ledyard  Norton. 
Kings  and  Queens  of  the  Turf.  Illustrated. 

Canadian  Militia  in  Action.   Dluatrated.   Capt.  Henry  T.  Woodside. 
Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel.  Ulustrated. 

Overland  Monthly.— Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building,  San  Francisco.  June. 
25  cents. 

Porno  Basket  Makers.   Illustrate;!.   J.  H.  Hudson. 
The  Year  1899.   William  Ward  Crane. 

The  American  Private  Soldier.   Illustrate '.   Alvin  H.  Sydenham. 
Frauds  on  Marlue  Underwriters.  Caspar  T.  Hopkins. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18,  Charing  Cross  Road.  July.  Is. 
The  Follies  of  Fashion.   I.   Illustrated.   Mrs.  Parr. 
Old  Hedgerows,  illustrated. 

Queen  Marie  Louise  of  Prussia.   Illustrated.   Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Deal  Beach.   Illustrated.   Sydney  GeraM. 
The  Armies  of  France,  illustrated. 
More  about  Society.   Lady  Jeune. 

Round  about  the  Palais  Bourbon.   II.   Albert  D.  Vandam. 
Goethe  and  Heine  on  the  Irish  Question.   Dr.  Karl  Blind. 

Poet-Lore.— Gay  and  Bird.   June— July.   60  cents. 
Walt  Whitman.   Professor  Oscar  L.  Triggs. 
EmmaXazurus :  Woman,  Poet,  Patriot.   Mary  M.  Cohen. 
Early  Women  Poets  of  America.   Mary  Warned. 
A  Talk  on  American  Patriotic  Poems.   Charlotte  Porter. 
Emerson  as  au  Exponent  of  Beauty  In  Poetry.   Helen  A.  Clarke. 

Practical  Photographer.— 1,  Imperial  Arcade,  Ludgate  Circus. 
July.  Id. 

Thomas  Fall.  Illustrated. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly.— «,  Sutton  Street,  E.  June.  2s. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.   A.  Lewis  Humphries. 
Early  Scottish  Methodism.    Robert  Hind. 
The  Church  of  the  Future.  -  James  A.  Cbeescman. 
Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  Social  Reformer. 

Primitive  Methodism  and  the  Labour  Question.   John  Forster. 
A  Moslem  Mission  to  Christendom.   J.  Hyslop  BelL 
Mark  Rutherford.    Joseph  Ritson. 

The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament   Arthur  S.  Peake. 
The  Parish  Councils  BilL 
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Psychical  Review.- 


<Qoarterly).   19,  Pierce  Buildings,  Copley  Square, 
Boston.   May.   1  doi. 


Psychical  Science  and  Education.   Arthur  F.  Ewell. 

Some  Reasons  why  Mediums  do  not  Aid  the  A.  P.  S.  in  Its  Investigations. 
Samuel  H.  Terry. 

The  Doable  Personality,  and  the  Relation  of  the  Submerged  Personality  to  the' 

Phenomena  of  Modern  Spiritualism.   A.  N.  Somen. 
A  Plea  for  Psychical  Research.    Miles  Menander  Dawson. 
An  Agnostic  at  a  Seance.   J.  C.  F.  Grnmblne. 
The  Search  for  Facts.  II.   Memory  as  a  Factor.   T.  E.  Allen. 

Quiver.— Cassell.    July.  6d. 
"  Not  Beyond  Remedy. "   New  Serial  Story  by  Mary  Capes. 
Principal  Reynolds  of  Cheshunt  College.    Illustrated.   K.  Blathwayt. 
A  Buried  Town  in  England  :  SUchester.  Illustrated. 
How  Jews  are  Married.   Illustrated.   Rev.  W.  Burnet. 
A  Visit  to  the  "  Dossers."  Illustrated.   J.  Hall  Richardson. 

Regions  Beyond.—*.  Paternoster  Row.  July,  3d. 
The  Athens  of  Africa:  Morocco.  Illustrated, 
The  Congo  Balolo  Mission. 

Religious  Review  Of  Reviews.— «.  Catherine  Street,  Strand.   Jose  15 
Bd. 

The  National  Church.   Archbishop  Thomson. 

A  Memorable  Demonstration  at  the  Albert  Hall.    G.  H.  F.  Nye. 

The  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment. 

Philanthropic  Institutions.  V. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— John  Haddon,  Salisbury  Square.  June  IS.  6iL 
The  Inner  History  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Conference. 
The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.    Illustrated.    Rev.  J.  II.  Burrows. 
The  Jubilee  of  the  Free  Church_of  Scotland.   Illustrated.  Prof.  T.  M.  Lindsay. 

St.  Nicholas.— Fisher  Unwin.  July.  la. 
Chicago.   Illustrated,   John  F.  Ballantyne. 
Festival  Days  at  Girls'  Colleges.   Illustrated.  Grace  W.  Soper. 

Scots  Magazine. — Houlston,  Paternoster  Square.   July.  6d. 
Reminiscences  of  De  Qnlncey.   J.  Stltt-Tbomson. 
The  French  Revolution  In  England.    A.  M.  Williams. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.   John  Romans. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Stanford.  June.  is.  <  I. 
Remarks  on  Malaria  and  Acclimatisation.   H.  Martyn  Clark. 
Some  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Midlothian.   With  Map.   Henry  M.  Cadell. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— Sampson  Low.    July.  Is. 
The  Lift  of  the  Merchant  Seilir.   Illustrate!.   W.  Clark  Russell. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Two  Visits  to  Gettysburg.   A.  H.  Nlckenson. 
Foreground  and  Vista  at  the  Fair.    Illustrated.    W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 
Leisure.    Agnes  Repplter. 

Trout-fishing  in  the  Trauu.   Illustrated.   Henry  van  Dyke. 
Aspecta  of  Nature  in  the  West  Indies.   Illustrated.   W.  K.  Brooks. 
The  Prevention  of  Pauperism.   Oscar  Craig. 

Shafts.— Arundel  Street,  Strand.   June  15.  31. 
Reform  In  Domestic  Life.   Jane  II.  Clapperton. 

Strand  Magazine.— Southampton  Street.  June.  6d. 
Future  Dictates  of  Fashion.   Illustrated.   W  Cade  Gall. 
Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Harry  Furulss.  Sir  George  Reld,  Colin  Hunter,  Sir 

Frederick  Abel,  Lord  Kelvin,  Cardinal  Vaugban,  Cardlnil  Vaugnan's 

Father  and  Brothers. 
From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.   VL   Illustrate].   Henry  W.  Lacy. 

Student.— it.  Ward  and  Sons,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.   June-July.  4d. 
Mohammed  as  a  Reformer.   Canon  R.  T.  Talbot. 
Stamthwalte.   Prln.  Garnet*. 

Sunday  at  Home.— 68,  Paternoster  Row.   July.  «d. 
A  Sisterhood  of  Hymn- Writers.   Illustrated.   Rev.  S.  G.  Green. 
Benares,  India.   Illustrated.   Rev.  Chas.  Merk. 
In  the  Downs.    Illustrated.    Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor. 
Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  French  Anarchist :  M.  Tricot. 
The  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  Railways.    With  Maps.    Henry  Walker. 
Italians  in  London.   Mrs.  Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isbister.  July.  6d. 
Under  the  Northern  Lights.   Illustrated.   W.  V.  Taylor. 
A  Model  Bishop  of  the  New  World :  Phillips  Brooks.   With  Portrait.  Rev. 
S.  Linton  Bell. 

The  Moor  and  What  Lives  and  Grows  There.   Canon  Atkinson. 


*,  New  Burlington  Street  July.  Is. 


Dr.  Newman  Hall  at  Home.  Illustrated. 
Russian  Dissenters  and  the  Russian  Government. 
Jubilee  Remembrances  of  Persons  I  have  Met.   Dr.  Newman  Hall. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  Square.  July  si. 
Eleonora  Duse.   With  Portrait; 
Newnham  College  and  the  Life  There.  Illustrated. 

Temple  Bar.- 
La  Font  line.   J.  C.  Bailey. 
A  Group  of  Naturalists.   Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse. 
Reminiscences  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.    F.  St.  J  Tha-kerar 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vesire.    Edison  Barker. 
Emily  Bronte.  A.  M.  Williams. 

Theatre.— J8,  Great  Queen  Street.   July,  la 
Mr.  Pinero  and  the  Literary  Drama. 
Actors  of  the  Age.   W.  Davenport  Adams. 
Portraits  of  Miss  Kate  Rorke  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero. 

Theosophlst.— 7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.  June.  It. 
Old  Diary  Leaves.   XV.  H.  S.  Olcott. 
Sorcery— Medieval  and  Modem.   W.  R.  Old. 
White  Lotus  Day. 

Thinker.— 21,  Bemers  Stieet   July.  Is. 
Daniel :  In  Relation  to  tie  Canon.   Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson. 
Economic  Conditions  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.   Professor  W  H  Bennett. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Incarnation.   Rev.  P.  E.  Pratt. 
Professor  A.  B.  Bruce.    Rev.  A.  Jenkinson. 
The  Glaclal  Nightmare  and  the  Flood.  Rev.  D.  Oath  Whitley. 

University  Extension.— Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
June.   15  cents. 

University  Extension  and  the  Public  Schools.   Nathan  C.  Sch  lefier. 
A  Common  Misconception  Concerning  University  Extension,    km: a  id  J 
James. 

University  Extension  Journal.— Watt,  2,  Paternoster  Sq nare. 
June  15.  2d. 
The  University  Extension  Class.   Ellis  Edwards. 
The  Greek  Influence  on  English  Literature. 

Westminster  Review.— «,  Bonverie  Street  July.  ja.  ed. 
Canadian  Finance  and  the  Home  Rule  BllL    Hugh  H.  L.  BelloU 
The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Temperance  Question.   Dr.  A.  E.  T.  Ixmghsrat. 
Italian  Women  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.   E.  P.  Jacobseu. 
The  Criminal.  St  John  E.  C.  Hankln. 
.Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  Pierre  Loti. 
South  African  Labour  Questions.   Albert  Cartwright 
The  Inler-Relatlon  of  Natural  Forces.    Arthur  H.  Ivens. 
Alaska  and  Its  People.   Chas.  W.  Sarel. 
The  Poetry„of  Madame  Negropoute.   Rowland  Tblrlmere. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— 853,  Broadway,  New  Yerk. 

June.   30  cents. 
Practical  Processes  of  Photo-Engraving.   A.  W.  Turner 
Multiple  or  ■•  Freak  "  Photographs.   Charles  Gravler. 
Graining  or  Matting  of  Printing  Blocks.   Carl  Kampmann 
Steiubeil'a  Teleo  Lens  Attachment  Illustrated. 

Wives  and  Daughters.— London,  Canada.  June,  s  cents. 
Woman  Suffrage  in  the  Provincial   Legislature  of  Ontario.  Ethelm 
Wetherald. 

Work.— Cassell.  July.  «d. 
Practical  lSasket-MaHng.  Illustrated.  M.  K.  Maiden. 
Woodwork  Adapted  for  Technical  Instruction.   Illustrated.   G.  F.  Child. 

Young  Gentlewoman.— Howard  House,  Arundel  Street  July.  St 
A  Few  Words  about  Applique.   Illustrated.   Ellen  T.  Masters, 
sumps  and  Stamp-Collecting.  Illustrated. 

Toung  Man — 9,  Paternoster  Row.   July.  31. 
Mv  Adventures  as  a  Journalist. 
Cricket   Hon.  Robert  H.  Lvttelton. 
James  G.  Clarke,  of  the  Chrutian  World.   With  Portrait 
The  Army  as  a  Profession.   Major  Seton  Churchill. 
Robert  Louts  Stevenson.   With  Portrait   W.  J.  Dawson. 

Young  Woman.— 9,  Paternoster  Row.  July.  34. 
Princess  May  at  Home,   illustrated.   Hulda  Friedericha. 
Mary  Magdalene.   Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 
The  Land  of  Lorna  Doone.   Illustrated.    W.  J  Dawson. 
A  Chat  with  Miss  Mary  Dickens.    With  Portrait 


POETRY. 


Argosy.— July. 

Hope.   Sydney  Grey. 

'  Atalanta.-July. 
For  the  Princess  May.   Alexander  H.  Japp. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— July. 
Within  the  Heart   George  Parsons  Latbrop. 
Ghost-Flowers.-  Mary  T.  Hlgginsou. 
l'etrarch.   Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jun. 

.Callfornlan  Illustrated  Magazine.— June. 
A  Leaf  from  the  Devil's  Jest-Book.   Illustrated.  Chas.  E.  Murkbam. 
The  Lethe  of  Toil.   Frauk  Walcott  Hutt. 


Cassell's  Family  Magazine. -July. 
Where's  Arcady }   Robert  Richardson. 

Century  Magazine.— July. 
The  Galaxy.  Charles  J.  O'Malley. 
In  Granada.    Illustrated.    Archibald  Gordon. 
"  Sea-Binl  and  Und-Bird."   Illustrated.   Mary  H.  Foote. 
Moonrl*  from  the  Cliff.    Dora  R.  Goodale. 


June.  Illustrated. 

Men.|x>  .Miirtalem  Nupsit  E.  W.  Flake. 
A»  One.    Elijauetb  Stoddard. 


Cosmopolitan.— June. 
Archibald  Lampman. 
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Contents  of  Reviews  and  Magazines. 


English  Illustrated  Magazlna .--inly. 
Margaritau    P.ev.  T.  E.  Brown. 

Gentleman's  Magaztn:. — July. 
The  King  and  the  Cooote»    II.  SchCtz  \Vll»u. 
The  Marigold.   Isa  J.  Postgate. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— July. 
Ink  n>  the  Bright  Side.   Rev.  S.  K.  Cowan. 
Who  Taught  the  Btrda  f   Carls  Brooke. 
To  Prima)  May.    Lady  William  Lennox. 

Godey's  Magazine.— J ud?. 
The  Death  of  May.   Clinton  Scollard. 
Jmw.   Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Good  Words.— Jniy. 
A  Plrardy  Pastoral.   Robert  Richardson. 

Harper's  Magazine. -^lu'.y. 

Sleep.   Abre  Brown. 

The  Milky  Way.   Wallace  Brace. 

•  Idler.— July. 
The  Dismal  Throng.   Illustrate!   Robert  Buchanan. 

LI  pplnoott 's.  — July. 
Released.    Mary  I.  Forsyth. 

Longman's  Magazine.— July. 
A  .Spring  Berwie.   Nina  F.  Lavard. 
The  Fairy  H  loiser.    Mnimo  Christie. 


Magazine  of  Art.— July. 
Carols  of  the  Year :  July.   Illustrated.   Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Month.— July. 
Cardinal  Manning.   Aubrey  de  Yere. 

New  Peterson  Magazine.— June. 
A  Song  of  the  West  Wind.   Hamlin  Garland. 
Olive  on  the  Heights.   Joaquin  Miller. 
Ctoudland.  John  Vance  Cheney. 

Our  Day. — June. 
The  Prophecy  of  Columbus.   W.  A.  CroBut. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— July. 
The  Old  Camp  Fire,   lllostrited.   Bret  Harte. 

Poet  Lore.— July. 
America:  A  Prophecy.   Reprinted  from  Wm.  Make. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine— July. 
Fulfilled.   Anna  C.  Brackett. 
Arabian  Nighto'  .Entertainments.    W.  E.  Henley. 
A  Night.   M.  L.  van  Vorst. 
A  Pagan's  Prayer.    Bliss  Carman. 

St.  Nicholas.-July 
The  Ship's  Colours.   Illustrated.   Helen  Gray  Cone. 

Sunday  Magazine.— July. 
My  Summer  Land.  Illustrated. 
Brother  Is  Sleeping,   illustrated.   Eric  Wentwortb. 


MUSIC. 


appc  . 

Plane  Solo*:— ■^Minnetto,"  by  1.  Kuyanagh  :  "  Mlgram  Minuet,"  by  Adum 


Chambers's  Journal.— July. 

llendebsahn  in  Scotland. 

Church  Musician. — 11,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand   Jtme  15.  3d. 

Mr.  Sbns  Reeves  "  At  Home."   Richard  Harri-vm. 
Anthem :  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus,"  by  Fred.  .1.  Karn. 

Dial. — June. 

Mode  at  the  World's  Fair. 

6tude.—17M.  Chestnut  Street,  Phllalelpbia.   June.    IS  cents. 

Collateral  Reading.   Thomas  Tappe-. 

: — '■  Minnetto,"  by  I.  Km 
Oelbel ;  "The  Miller's  Song,"  by  H.  D.  Hewitt. 

Forum. — -June. 

Padenrwtkl  In  America.   Henry  T.  Finck. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — inly- 

lode  Id  Emergency.    Frederick  J.  Croweat. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— July. 
Sang :— M  Come  to  Me,  O  ye  Children,"  by  C.  A.  Marinate. 

Irish  Monthly.— July. 
ThaauB  Harris  MacDermott.   In  Memorlam. 

Keyboard.— 22,  P.itcmostcr  Row.  July.  2 1. 
lonmtile  Musical  Prodigies. 
How  t>»  Practice  a  Song.   M.  E.  Jnwett. 
IM  fcr  Violin  and  Piano :— •'  M  louet,"  by  Wallace  SntclllTe. 

Lute. — H.  Great  Marlborough  Street.   July.   2 1. 
Nr.  Charles  Chilley.    With  Portrait. 

Harvest  Antbem :  ••  Praise  the  l-ord,  0  Jemsalem,"  by  Wm.  Smallwood. 

Magazine  of  Music— 29,  Ludgate  Hill.  July.  «l. 
Moriral  Criticism,  OU  and  New.   Illustrate  I. 
Woman  and  Music. 

Minstrel.— U5,  Fleet  Street.  July.   2s.  6 1,  per  annum. 
Mr.  Henry  Oadsby.   With  Portrait.   X.  Croker. 

Music  Review.— I'*,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi  ago.   June.   13  cents. 
Polyhymol  1  Enlesiastlca.   W.  Waugh  Lander. 
Interpretation  of  Beethoven's  PI  mofort<>  Worki 
The  An- of  Figaro  "Son  *•"  * 
Chromatics. 

Hymn  fcr  Foot  Voices  :  "One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought,"  by  P.  A.  Otis. 

Music  World.— Musical  Art  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   May  31. 
Biography  of  Theodore  Thomv*. 
Piano  SoV>  ■.  "  Mexican  Dance,"  by  Robert  Goldbeck. 

Musical  Herald.—",  Warwick  Lane.  July.  2d. 
Prof.  Julius  Hey  and  Mr.  Lu-as  Williams.   With  Portraits.  , 
Part-Song (In  Both  Notations):  "The  Wishes'  Flight,"  by  H.  E.  Ni-hol. 

Musical  Herald  of  the  United  States.— Post -Office  Drawer  Y,  C  i  ago. 

May.  10  cents. 
A  Plea  lor  Acoustical  Studies.  Louis  C.  Elson. 
WerVfa  Columbian  Exposition. 


A.  B.  Marx. 
S.  de  I »  Madelalne. 


Id. 


10  cents. 
'  Krmlnle," 


by 


l.l. 
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Musical  Messenger.— HI,  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  June.  15  cents. 

Essentials  for  Good  Singing.    Prof.  T.  Harrison. 

The  Reed  Organ  :  Extemporization.    Wtntun  J.  Baltze'I. 

Dr.  George  F.  Root.    With  Portrait. 

Musical  News.— 130,  Fleet  Street.  June  17. 
Tuition  by  Correspondence.   Aug.  H.  Walker.   June  24. 
Prodigies.   A.  Watson.  . 

Musical  Record.— Oliver  Ditson,  Boston.  June. 
Piano  Solos:— "The  Parting  Song,"  bv  Franz  Behr; 
P.  Latour. 

Musical  Standard.— 1U5,  Fleet  Street.   31.   June  10. 
lite  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers.  Continued.  George  T.  Ferris. 
June  17. 

The  Blending  of  the  Registers  of  Boys'  Vuif.es. 

The  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers.   Continued.   George  T.  Ferris. 
June  24. 

Edward  German.   With  Portrait.   Arthur  Pearson. 
Folk  Songs  in  Modern  Music. 

Musical  Star.— Kobler,  Edinburgh.  July. 
Part  Songs :  "I  Lo'e  the  Hills  of  Scotland,"  and  others. 

Musical  Times.- 1,  Berners  Street.  July. 
Music  in  a  French  Cathedral :  Rhelms. 
Weber  In  London. 

Anthem :  "  Seek  Ye  the  Lord."  C.  Bradley. 

Musical  Visitor.— 13,  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 
Anthem :  "  The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd,"  by  F.  W.  WeetholT. 
Piano  Solos :  "  Melody,"  and  two  others. 

Musical  World.— 145,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chl.agn. 
Samnel  Kayser.    With  Portrait. 
Piano  Solos:  "Pomponette,"  by  Aug.  Durand  ; 

Wllm. 

Organ. — 149a,  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  June. 
Aristi  le  Cavalll6-Coll.  Illustrate:!. 
Organ  Music  :  "  Triumphal  March,"  by  A.  M.  Sbuey  ; 
Vul.-kmar. 

School  Music  Review.— 1.  Berners  Street.   July.  l|d. 
Anthem  (In  both  Notations)  :  "  0  Perfect  Love,"  by  Sir  J.  Baroby. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— July. 
Musical  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  their  Representation  at  the  World's 
Fair.   Illustrated.   George  P.  Upton. 

Strad.— 186,  Fleet  Street.   Jniy.  2d. 
The  Technics  of  Violin  Playing.   Carl  Courvolsler. 

Vocalist.— 97,  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.   June.   20  cents. 
Vocal  Deformities.   Illustrated.   Dr.  Whitfield  War  1. 
Song :  •'  Her  Eyes,"  by  Robert  Frani. 

Werner's  Magazine.— 108,  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 
June.  25  cents. 
The  Mechanism  of  Breathing  among  Singers.   Dr.  Joal. 
Musl-al  Expressiveness.   Ben]»mln  I.  Oilman. 
James  E.  Murdoch.   With  Portrait. 


June. 


June.    13  cents. 


•Rustl'  Dance."  by  X.  von 


'  Adagio,"  by  D.  W. 
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Art  Amateur.— Griffith,  Farran.  July.   Is.  6d. 
"  A  Cruel  Dilemma."   New  Serial.   Mary  H.  Tennyson. 
The  National  Gallery.  Illustrated, 
treasons  on  Trees.  Illustrated. 

The  World's  Fair :  Buildings,  Decorations,  Paintings,  etc. 
An  Artist's  Country  Hume.   Illustrated.   F.  G.  S.  Bryce 

•  Art  Journal.— Virtue,  Iyy  Lane.  July. 
"  Sweethearts  and  Wives.1"   Frontispiece,  after  S.  K.  Waller. 
The  Henry  Tate  Collection.   Illustrated.   Waiter  Armstrong. 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  Gift  to  the  City  of  London.  Illustrated. 
A  Sea-Going  Studio.   Illustrated.   M.  W.  Freeman. 
The  late  John  Pettle,  R.A.    Illustrated.   W.  M.  Gilbert. 
A  Connoisseur  of  Oriental  Art :  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.   Illustrated.   M.  B. 
Huiah. 

The  Salons  of  1 893.  Illustrated. 

Adolphc  Goupil.    With  Portrait.    Frederic  Ma«on. 

Pictures  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  Illustrated. 

iAtalanta.^Iuly. 
I>aintings  "  In  Little."   Illustrated.   Adela  Orpen. 
Sketching  from  Nature.   E.  Toulmtn-Soiith. 

Century  Magazine.— July. 
Colour  in  the  Court  of  Honour  at  the  Fair.   Illustrated.   Royal  Corttsgoz. 
Classical  Portrait  Gallery.— 33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  July.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  "Portrait  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,"  by  Rubens;  and  eleven 
others. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— July. 
Art,  Eternal  and  Temporary.   Illustrated.   Harry  Qnllter. 

Forum.— June. 
Decadence  In  Modem  Art.   Frederic  Harrison. 


ART. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. — '"J.v- 
The  Paris  Salon.   Illustrated.   Henry  Tyrrell. 


Hertfordshire  Illustrated  Review.— June. 
Hertfordshire  at  the  Royal  Academy.   Illustrated.    F.  <>.  Kitton. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell.  July.  is. 
"  Dittlsbam  on  the  Dart."  Etching  by  David  Law. 
The  New  Gallery.    Illustrated.    Frederick  Wedinore. 
The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.    Illustrated.    M.  II.  Spiolmanli. 
J.  W.  North,  Painter  and  Poet   With  Portrait.   Professor  Hubert  llerkomcr. 
Sketching  from  Nature.   J.  E.  Hodgson. 

Two  Famous  Chargers:  Copenhagen  and  Marengo.    Illustrated.    M.  Pliipjts 
Jackson. 

"  Hendrlckie  Stoffels."  Illustrated.  J.  Forbes  White. 

Street  Balconies  in-Italy.   Illustrated.   H.  E.  Tidmarsli. 

The  Philographic  Method  of  Drawing.   Illustrated.   J.  Fornes-Hobert-ou. 

Sir  John  Gilbert's  Gift  to  the  City  of  London.  Illustrated. 

Music  Review.— June. 
Ait  and  Architecture  Jn  Tennyson's  Poetry. 


Mr.  Harry  Furniss, 

Studio.-) 


'  Strand  Magazine.— June. 

Illustrated.    Harry  How. 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


June  15.  6'L 


The  Nalssance  of  Art  in  Photography.   Illustrated.   Andrew  Pringlc. 

Is  the  Camera  the  Friend  or  the  I  oe  of  Art  ?  Sir  F.  l.eightrn>  aud  Others. 

The  Nude  in  Photography.  Illustrated. 

The  Grafton  Galleries.   Illustrated.   A.  L.  Baldry. 

The  Royal  Academy  aud  Other  Galleries.  A.  Besnar.l. 

Sketching  Grounds :  Hollaud.   Illustrated.   Arthur  G.  Bell. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Benzlger,  ElndeJeln.  50  Pf.   Heft  to. 
Masterpieces  of  Micro-Technique  in  Industrial  Art.   Ernst  Montanus. 
Emin  Pasha.   With  Portrait.   Karl  Finke. 
A  Holiday  Tour  in  Switzerland.   Illustrated.   J.  Odenthal. 

Chorgesang. — Hans  Licbt,  Leipzig.   4  Mks.  per  half-year. 
June  1. 

Letters  of  Ferd.  David  to  L.  Spohr.   With  Portrait  of  Davi  I.   Dr.  H.  M 
Schletterer. 

Choruses:  "Dem  Konige,"  hy  R.  Mllller;  "Abend  will  es  wcrden,"  "Im 
FrOhliog,"  and  "  In  der  Nacht,"  by  C.  J.  Schmidt. 

June  15. 

Emll  Ring,  Musician.    With  Portrait. 

Choruses  for  Male  Voices:  "Dnrnroschen,"  by  Josef  Rbeinberger;  and 
"  WUlkommen  Mai !  "  by  C.  Relnthaler. 

Dahelm.— 9,  Postatrasse,  Leipzig.   2  Mks.  per  quarter. 
June  3. 

Chicago,  the  Garden-City.   Paul  von  Szczepanski. 

June  10. 

Count  von  Hoensbroech's  Secession  from  the  Jesuit**.   Leopold  Witte. 
Bees  and  their  Ways.   Illustrated.   Carl  Aspacher. 

June  17. 

In  Darkest  Berlin.  IV. 

In  Jackson  Park,  Chicago.  Illustrated.   Paul  von  Szczepanski. 

June  24. 

Bisniarckburg,  the  Station  for  Exploration  and  Research,  and  the  Togo  Hinter- 
land.  Illustrated.   Dr.  R.  Blttner. 

DeutSCher  Haussehatz.— Fr.  Pustet,  Regensbnrg.   40  Pf. 
Heft  12. 

Albrecht  Durer.    Illustrate!.    Professor  A.  Weber. 

Seraiewo,  the  Capital  of  Bosnia.   Dr.  C.  Schmidt 

Dr.  Krenientz,  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Cologne.   With  Portrait. 

Heft  13. 

From  Jerusalem,  through  the  Wilderness,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Paul  Keppler. 
Sketches  from  a  Madhouse. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Tanenzienstr.  60,  Breslau.   6  Mks.  per  quarter. 
June. 

King  Charles  of  Ronmanla.  XVII. 

Climate  and  Folk-Song.   Alexander  Woeikof. 

A  Ride  through  the  Pampas  of  Argentina.   W.  C.  Tetley. 

Ijothar  Bucher.  I.  Heinrich  vein  1'oschinger. 

The  Pernicious  Influence  of  Woman's  Bigotry  on  Religion  and  the  Church. 
J.  Frohscbammer. 

The  War  Scare  of  18)5.   A  Reply  to  M.'de  Blowltz.    "  Senex  Diplomatlcus." 

Shipping  Interests  and  the  Navy.    Vice-Admiral  Hatsch. 

Herod  the  Great.   A.  Reville. 

Denmark  In  the  Next  War.   Albert  von  Forst 

The  Royal  Museum  for  Anthropology  at  Berlin.  Th.  Achells. 

Dr.  Momerie. 

July. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.  XVIII. 

Lothar  Bucher.  II.   Heinrich  von  Poschlnger. 

Korea.    M.  von  Brandt. 

The  Atmosphere  of  Mountains  and  Condensed  Air. 


The  Atrium  Vestoe.  .Guido  Baccelli. 
Herod  the  Great    Concluded.   A.  Reville, 
Siberia  aud  Exile.   Max  Behrmann. 
Physician  and  Patient.   II.  Vierordt. 
Oriental  Carpets.  I.  Julius  Jonitsch. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— 1,  LOtzowstr.,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  June. 
Plevna :  A  Study  of  the  Militia  in  the  War.  C.  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz 
German  Art  at  the  Gcrmau  Universities.   Herman  Grimm. 
My  Friends  in  India.    Professor  F.  Max  MUller. 
II.  Tatue :  An  English  Diary  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  I.keraiv  >.  i   .    of  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Paulovua.    1.    Lily  von 

Kretucbmann. 
The  Spltzer  Collection  In  Paris. 

Political  Correspondence : — The  German  Army  Bill  and  the  Elections,  German  v 
and  Italy,  May  Day  Celebrations,  the  Opening  cf  the  World's  Fair,  et.-. 

Deutsche  Worte.— VIII.  Langegasse  15,  Vienna.   50  kr.  June. 
The  Future  of  the  German-Austrians.   Professor  H.  Herkner. 
Social  and  Economic  Sketches  in  the  Bucovina.   Concluded.    Marie  Mischler. 
Home  Industries  and  Austrian  Industrial  Law.   R.  Riedl. 
Marx's  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  History.   Dr.  Paul  Barth. 

Frele  Buhne.— Kolheneretr.  44,  Berlin.   1  Mk.  60  Pf.  June. 
Woman's  Rights.   II.   Irma  von  Troll-Borostyanl. 
"  Dammerung."   A  Play.   Ernst  Rosmcr. 

•' Der  Kampfdes  Prometheus."  IV.   A  Play.  Ohrlsti.  fels. 
Hertzka's  "  Frciland."   Benedict  FrledUu-  ir. 
The  Salons.   Herman  Helferlch. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Ernst  Kelt's  Nachf.,  Leipzig.    60  Pf.    Heft  ti. 
The  Granite  Works  of  Odenwald.   Illustrated.   Karl  Falk. 
Letters  from  the  World's  Fair.    Illustrate.!.    Rudolf  CrouaM. 
Some  Small  Attempts  at  Improving  the  World :  Charles  Fourier,  Etienne 

Cahet,  etc.   Dr.  J.  O.  Holach. 
Suablau  Colonies  in  Palestine.    Illustrated.    Schmidt- Welssenfels. 

n  Die  Gesellsehaft.— Wm.  Friedrich,  Leipzig.   1  Mk.  30  Pf. 
June. 

Jesuitism  and  Militarism.    Fritz  Hammc. 

Social  Conditions  at  the  End  of  the  Century.   J.  Engell-Gflntlier. 

Poems  by  Ludwig  Thaden,  Wilhelm  Arent  and  Others. 

Leoncavallo's  "Pagliaect"  and  Modern  Realistic  Opera.    With  Portrait. 

Hans  Merian. 
Tolstoi's  Theory  of  Life.    W.  Berdrow. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Race.    A  Reply  to  Pantzza.  ('.Fischer. 

July. 

The  Literary  Movement  in  Germany.   M.  G.  Courad. 

Civilisation  or  Culture ?   Karl  Heckell. 

Poems  bv  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum  and  Others. 

Otto  Julius  Bierbaom.   With  Portrait.   Edgar  Steiger. 

Talne.   Karl  Blelbtreu. 

Strlndberg  In  Vienna.   Auton  Lindner. 

Glelchhelt.— 12,  Furthbacbstrasse,  Stuttgart.   10  Pf.   June  14. 
Social  Democracy. 

Internationale  Revue  fiber  die  gesammten  Atrneen  und 
Flotten. — Max  Babenzieu,  Rathuow.    24  Mks.  per  annum.  June. 
The  Nature  of  Modern  Warfare  and  the  German  Army  Bill. 
Modern  Cavalry. 
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The  War  Period  between  1793  and  1815. 

Erfurt  under  the  Rule  of  the  French,  1806-1811.   Continue.!.   Lieutenant  you 
Scriba. 

On  tbe  Development  of  Ships'  Armour  and  Guns,  and  the  Artillery  Material 

of  the  Fleets  of  the  World.   Continued.   F.  Jedllezka. 
The  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortified  Positions.  Continued. 
Tbjc  New  Organisation  of  the  Spanish  Army. 
A  Politico-Military  Glimpse  of  Central  Asia. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  deutsehe  Apmee  und  Marine.— A.  Batli, 
Berlin.      32  Mks.  per  annum.  June. 
The  Siege  of  HILleaheim  during  the  Thirty  Years'  \V«r,  1633-34.  Continue;]. 

Colonel  Baron  von  Bothmer. 
The  Horse  Consumption  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  Campaign  of  1806. 
Cusfcea.    An  Example  for  the  Battle  Efficiency  of  Cavalry. 
Reconnoitring  and  Outpost  Service  in  France  and  Russia. 
Tbe  People's  War  on  the  Loire  In  1870. 

Die  KathoIIschen  Missionen.—  Herder,  Freiburg.  4  Mk  July. 
Missionary  Bishops  Who  Have  Died  in  1892.   With  Portraits. 
On  Kllima  NJaro.   With  Man  and  Illustrations.   Mgr.  Le  Roy. 
A  Year  whb  the  Menominee  Indians  of  Kesbena,  Wisconsin. 

Konservative  Monatsschrlft.— E.  Ungleich,  Leipzig.  3  Mks. 
per  quarter.  June. 
Peace  Congresses  and  Conferences.    Karl  von  Bruch. 
The  Marble  Quarries  of  Carrara.    W.  von  Braunschweig. 
Panama.  Continued.   E.  Freiherr  von  Ungern-Stemberg. 
Tbe  Military  Situation. 

Magaxfn  fur  Lltteratur.— Lutzow  Hfer,  13,  Berlin.  40  Pf. 

June  3.  ' 
Tbe  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  of  1893.    Dr.  Max  Schmtd. 
A  Vktinj  of  Individualism :  Count  von  Hoeusbroech  and  the  Jesuits. 
June  10. 

Tbe  Ofraunic  National  Character.    V.    R.  M.  Meyer. 
Street  Sketches.   August  Strindberg. 

Jane  17. 

The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition.    II.    Dr.  Max  Schmtd. 

WUbebn  von  Polenz.   Frauj  Servaes. 

On  tbe  Limits  of  tbe  Indecent  in  Art.  Wilhelm  von  Polenz. 

June  24. 

Tie  Exhibition  of  •'  Rejected  "  Pictures  at  Berlin.   Dr.  Max  Schmid.  1 
Hamlet  Problems.   IV.  Franz  Servaes. 

MHtheUungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  Seewesens.— C.  Gerold's  Sohn, 

Pola.   17s.  per  annum.   Nos.  4  &  6. 
The  Scientific  Expedition  of  H.M.8.  "Pola"  in  1890  and  1891. 
Hydraulic  Gun  Mounting  Arrangements  on  Board  French  Ships  of  War. 

5  plates  and- 14  figs.  Gustave  Schwauda,  Naval  Constructor. 
Tbe  Teleobjectlve  and  Distant  Photography.   4  figs.'  Professor  F.  Schiftner. 
The  Conduct  of  Modem  War  and  its  Influence  on  tbe  Merchant  Navy  of  Great 

Britain. 
Electric  Boats. 

On  tbe  Uses  of  Steam  Jackets  In  Double  and  Triple  Expansion  Engines. 
On  Gnu  Tubes  of  Inordinate  Length. 

Monatsschrlft  far  Chrlstllche  Social-Reform.— Franz  Cbamra, 
St  PSlten.  4  fl.  per  annum.  June. 
Henry  George's  Land  Theories.   Dr.  Scbeicher. 
The  Protestant  Social  Congress  at  Berlin. 

InsUcalUche  Rundschau.— I.  Maria  Theresienstr.  10,  Vienna.    25  kr. 
June  1. 

Venn's  "  Falstaff "  at  the  Court  Opera  House  at  Vienna.   Max  G  raf. 
June  15. 

The  Wagner  Museum  at  Bayreutb.   Dr.  Arthur  Seldl. 
Ingeborg  von  Bronsart. 

Heue  Militarlsehe  Blatter .— Dlevenow  a.  d.  Ostsee.   Yearly  32  Mks. 
June. 

Tbe  Organisation  and  Tactics  of  the  French  Army. 
Re.eut  and  Present  Day  Problems  in  Military  Ballooning. 
Modern  Cruisers  and  their  Employment  in  Naval  Warfare. 
Hkrkide  Warfare  in  the  Future. 

f*«»  'iermany  Possess  and  Does  She  Require  an  Offensive  Fleet  ?  Continued. 

Die  Neue  Zelt. — J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  Stuttgart.   20  It 
No.  36. 

Tbe  Finances  of  tbe  Empire.   Max  Schippel. 

Landed  Property  Laws  in  Prussia.  Concluded.   Dr.  R.  Meyer. 

No.  37. 

The  International  Significance  of  the  German  Elections.   E.  Bernsteiu. 
The  Conservatives  and  Anti-Semitism.    Max  Schippel. 


No.  38. 

Ibseu's  Philosophy  of  Life.    R.  Saitschlk. 
The  Nationalization  of  Public  Health. 

No.  39. 

The  Disappearance  of  the  Great  Landed  Properties  of  Nobles  in  Russia. 

i  be  Results  of  the  Income  Tax  Valuations  in  the  King  lorn  of  Saxouv.   I»r  II 
Lux.  * 

Preussische  Jahrbucher.— Kleiststr.  ie,  Berlin.  2  Mks.  50  if.  June. 

A  Review  of  the  Theatrical  Season,  1892-3.   Fricdricb  Snlclhagen. 
Small  Railways.   L.  BrefelJ. 

The  History  or  German  Pronunciation  in  tbe  Latest  Times.   Prof.  U. 

Hildebrand.  . 
The  Maximum  Tariff  of  Dlocledan  in  the  Year  301  a.d.   H.  Blamner. 

Schweizerische  Rundschau.— A.  Mciler,  zirUh.  2  Mks.  Jnne. 

The  Influence  of  Buddhism  on  Christianity.   Professor  It.  Steck. 
The  First  Days  of  the  Nwi*  Republic.    Dr.  T.  Im  Hof. 
The  Public  Press.  J.  M&hly. 

Sphinx.— Kegan  Paul,  Charing  Cross  Road.   2s.  31.  June. 
Places  of  Peace.   Aunle  Besaut. 
On  Spiritualist  Phenomeua.    Dr.  Anton  Lamps. 
Paul  Heyse's  Pessimism.    Ludwlg  Deinhard. 
1  be  Value  of  Dreams.    Margarethe  Halm. 

Stimmen  aus  Marla-Laach.— Herder,  Freiburg.   19  Mks.  SO  Pf.  per 
annum,   nett  5. 
Societies  for  Ethical  Culture.   Concluded.   H.  G  ruber. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.   V.    W.  Krelten. 
Mlrabeau. .  Concluded.   0.  ifillf. 
Literary  Life  in  Anient  Egypt.    A.  Baumgartucr. 
The  Significance  of  toe  Old  Christian  Oranua.   St.  Belssel. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart. 
1  Mk.  Heft  13. 
"  Varnishing  Day  "  at  the  Paris  Salons.   Illustrated,  j 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.    Karl  Kii-sewetter. 
The  German  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Rome.  Illustrated. 
The  Royal  Residence  In  Bulgaria.  C.  Beyer. 

A  German  Artist's  (C.  W.  Allers)  Home  at  Capri.  Illustratel.  Dr.  A.  Olinda. 

Unlversum.— A.  Hanscblld,  Dresden.  50  Pf. 
Heft  21. 

Pere-Lachaise  Cemetery.   Illustrated.   Clara  Blller. 

Dr.  J.  N.'  Prix,  the  First  Burgomaster  of  Greater  Vienna.   With  Portrait. 
V.  Chlavaccl. 

Heft  22. 

Tbe   Cantata   Fest   in   tbe   Booksellers'   Hall   at   Leipzig.  Illustratel. 

A.  Seemwn. 
Prince  Albert  of  Prussia.   With  Portrait. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Union  Deutsche  Verlagigesellschaft,  Stuttgart. 
1  Mk.   Heft  11. 
Sketches  from  Limousin.   Illustrated.   Ernst  Eckstein. 
Picturesque  Architecture.  Tllustrated.   F.  Lutbmer. 
Kriedrich  HSIderiln,  Poet.   Illustrated.   C.  MOller-Rastatt 
The  Age  of  the  Earth.    Karl  Vogt. 
Kmmeuthal.   Illustrated.   Th.  Stafer. 

The  First  Gold-Diggers  in  California.   Illustrated.   Max  Lorking. 

Westermann's  IHustrlerte  Deutsche  Monatsheftc— Brunswick. 
4  MkB.  per  quarter.  July. 
Gustav  Spangenberg,  Artist.   Illustrated.   Ludwlg  Pletsch. 
Justice  and  Crime,  aud  tbe  Art  of  Poetry.   Hugo  Heinemann. 
Wanderings  in  the  Ancient  Orient.   III.   Illustrated.   Georg  Steindortf. 
Plankton  and  tbe  Plankton  Expedition.   With    Map  and  Illustrations. 

Frledrich  Dahl. 
The  Electrical  Current  as  a  Mechanical  Force.   W.  Berdrow. 
The  Marquise  de  Crequy.   II.  Georg  Horn. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.— I.  Spiegelgasse,  12,  Vienna.  25  kr. 
Realism  In  Dramatic  Art.   Alfred  Freiherr  von  Berger. 
Zola's  Speech  to  the  Union  Generate  d'Etudiauts  at  Paris  on  May  18,  1»93. 
Carmen  Sylva.    Marie  Herzfeld. 

B  Zuschauer.— II.  Durchschnitt,  16,  Hamburg.    1  Mk.  50  It 
per  quarter.    June  15. 
The  Technique  of  Artistic  Creation.   II.   Constantln  Brnnner. 
A  Causerle  on  Russian  Literature.   Alphons  Thieberg. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Afrlque  Exploree  et  Civillsee.— <3eorg,  Geneva.   10  frs.  per  annum. 
Tbe  Return  of  Dr.  O.  Baumann  to  Pangani. 
The  Miistre  Mission  from  tbe  Congo  to  the  Niger.   F.  G .  ClozeL 

Amaranthe.— (For  Girls.)  37,  Bedford  Street.  1  fr.  50  c  June. 
The  Work  of  Lady  Dnfferin  In  Asia.   With  Portrait.   Florence  Grey. 
The  Bulgarians.   E.  S.  Lantx. 
At  tbe  Clumps-de-Mars  Salon.   A.  N.  d'Anntiin. 
The  l-entosnla  of  Alaska.   Pierre  Andre. 


Association  Catholique :  Revue  des  Questions  Soclales  et 
Ouvrleres. — 262,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.   2  frs.   June  15. 
The  Property  of  the  People.   Gabriel  Ardant. 

Official  Statistics  on  the  Condition  of  the  Workers  in  Belgium.  Henri  Biissoul. 
The  Clock-makers  of  Marcay.   A.  Du  Bourg. 

Chretien  Evangellque.— G.  Bridel,  Lausanne.   1  fr.  50  c.   Jnne  20. 

Tbe  Religious  Revival  In  the  Canton  of  Vand.   J.  Adamina. 
Abbe  Gueuee,  an  Adversary  of  Voltaire.   Continned.   A.  Gretlllat. 
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[July. 


Entretlens  Polltlques  et  Lltteraires.— s,  me  St.  Joseph,  Paris.  60  r. 

June  10. 

The  First  Poems  of  Villlers  de  ITsle-Adam.   II.   Henri  Bordeaux. 

.,  June  25. 

The  l'oetlc  Movement  in  France. '  Francta  Vlele-Gr(ffln. 

KrmitaKe.— 28,  rue  de  Varenne,  Paris.   60  c.  June. 
Pro  Libro:  Notes  on  the  Book  "Fin  des  Dleux."   Henri  Mazel. 
"  Swanhilde."  A  Dramatic  Poem.   F.  Vlele-Griffin. 
Poems  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  Others. 

Jeune  Belgique. — 31,  rue  des  Parolasleiu,  Brussels    75  c.  June. 
"  Pelleas  and  Meluwnde  "  at  Paris.   Iwan  Oilkin. 
Traoslations  of  the  Russian  Poems  of  Tutcbew.   Leopold  Watlner. 

Journal  del  Economlstes.— 14,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris.   3  fr.  60  c.  June. 
The  Right  to  Work.   Yves  Guyot. 
Fiscal  Monopolies.    Rene  Stourm. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Bank  of  England.   A.  Raflalovieh. 
The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement.   Daniel  B.-llet. 
Review  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.   J  Lefort. 
The  New  labour  Gazette,    G.  de  Molinarl. 

Anti-Semitism  and  the  Part  Played  by  the  Jews  in  Modern  Societies.  C. 
Letort. 

Menestrel.— 2  bis,  me  Vivienne,  Paris.   10  francs  per  annum. 
June  4,  II,  18,  and  26. 
Marie  Malibran.   Continued.   Arthur  Pougln. 

Monde  Musical.— 3,  rue  du  2  *  Julllet,  Paris.   60  c. 
June  1. 

The  Electric  Organ.  Continued.   Illustrated.   A.  Peschanl. 

June  16. 

M.  Engine  GIgout,  Organist,  and  His  Works.   H.  Expert, 
The  Electric  Organ.  Contluued.   A.  Peschanl. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue.— 18,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  62  fr.  yearly. 
June  1. 

The  Street  Waif  and  the  reformatory  School.   A.  GulUut. 

On  the  Earth  and  by  the  Earth.   E.  Simon. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  in  America.  Conclusion.   O.  Benin. 

The  Witchcraft  Trials  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  II.    F.  Delacroix. 

A  Disciple  of  M.  Zola:  J.  H.  Rosuy.   J.  Moog. 

Gerbart  Hauptmann.   B.  Jeannlne. 

A  Letter  on  Foreign  Politics.   Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

June  16, 

In  Equatorial  Afri-a.   De  Bebagle. 
Kellgtun  and  Irrellgiou.   J.  Psichart. 
Dante  Alighlerl.  M.  Duraud-Fardel. 

The  Amusements  if  the  Greeks  und  Romans  at  their  Watering  Pla-es. 

F.  Engerand. 
The  Speech  of  Monkeys.  E.  Masseras. 
letter  on  Foreign  Politics.   Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— 23,  bonievard  Polssonniere,  Paris. 
60  frs.  per  annum. 
.  June  1. 

Review  of  European  Politics.   Emilio  Castelar. 
The  Pamir  Question.   S  Xinicnes. 
The  Salon.  Gustave  Haller. 
The  Mosques  of  Kairwan.   Leo  Claretle. 

June  15. 

Review  of  European  Politics.   Emilio  Castelar. 

The  Pamir  Question.  Continued.  S.  Xlirjenes. 

Military  Spain :  Reforms  of  Gen.  Lopez  Domtuguez.   I,.  Savlulifac. 

<  iustave  Nadaud,  Comedian.  Mdme.  C.  Berton,  ne'e  Samson. 

Reforme  Soclale.— 64,  me  de  Seine,  Paris.    I  fr. 
June  1. 

The  Popular  Credit  Schemes  of  MM.  V.  Delahaye,  De  Mores,  and  l^farene 
E.  Rostand.  ■  ' 

The  Commnnal  Referendum.    I.    R.  de  la  Slzeranne. 

The  Assemblies  of  the  Pays  d'Etato  under  the  Ancien  Regime.  Conclude  I 
A.  Babeau. 

Metayage  Holdings  in  Italy.   J.  P.  Aseirelll. 

June  16. 

i:hc         Commercial  and  Colonisation  Companies.   Comte  de  BlKmnnt. 
I  he  W  ork  of  Free  Association  and  Popular  Credit.    E.  Rostand 
The  Communal  Referendum.   II.   R.  de  la  Slzeranne 
Agricultural  and  Popular  Credit  and  the  Banks  hi  Scotland.   M  des  Essars 
Free  Workmen's  Accident  Assurance.   Albert  Gigot. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatlque.— 44,  rue  de  Reunes,  Paris.    1  fr  25  c 
June  1. 

The  Noo-Chrlstlan  Theatre.   Paul  Berret. 

The  '•  Contents  "  of  Odet  de  Tumebe.   Joles  Lemaitre. 

June  15. 

Pierre  de  Larlvey's  Play  "  Lea  Esprlts."   Rene  Doumic 

1  he  Spanish  Theatre :  ••  Folie  ou  Saintete,"  by  Jiwe  Etchegaray. 

Revue  Bleue.— Fisher  Unwlu,  Paternoster  Square    60  c 
June  3. 

result  of  the  Inquiry  on  the  Twenty-Five  Best  Books. 

The  Lyric  Poetry  of  de  Heredla,  Sully  Prudhomme,  and  Coppee.  F  Brunetiere 
Literary  Reminiscences  -.  The  Brizenx  Dinner.    Ed.  Grenier. 

June  10. 

The  Vote  on  the  German  Army  Bill.   Emile  Jamais. 
.1.  J  Weiss.   Gustave  l^arrouniet. 


June  IT. 

Symbolism  in  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurv.   F.  Brunetiere 
A  visit  t<>  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Dahomey.   M.  Busorj. 

June  24. 

The  Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry  iu  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Cunoludrt 

F.  Brunetiere. 
The  German  Elections. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— is,'King  WUliam  Street,  Strand. 
82  frs.  yearly. 
June  1. 

The  Netherlands  (1658).   Due  d'Aumale. 

Prosper  Merimee.  III.   Merimee  Courtier  and  Dlplomate.   A.  Filon 
Coostantin  Hnygens— A  Dutch  Statesman  of  the  17th  Century.   E.  .Michel 
Studies  on  the  Renaissance.   E.  BonnaSe. 
Aerial  Navigation.   J.  Fleury. 

Francois  Ogler  and  Bis  Diary  of  the  Munster  Congress.  G.  Valbert 
June  15. 

Selections  from  the  Memoirs  of  Chancellor  Pasqnier. 

Prosper  Merimee.   1 V. :  Last  Works,  Last  Love  Affairs.  Merimee  at  Canna. 

The  4th  September,  1870.   A.  Filon. 
An  Enquiry  on  Famous  Chess- Players.   A.  Bluet. 
The  Reichstag,  the  Emperor,  and  the  German  Empire.   C.  Benolst 
The  English  in  Morocco.    E.  Plauchnt, 
At  Ravenna.   Vlcomte  Melcbior  de  Vogoe. 

Revue  Enoyclopedlque.— 17,  rue  Montparnasse.  Parts,  i  fr. 
June  1. 

The  Champs-de-Mars  SaVm.   Illustrated.   Raoul  Sertat. 
Gustave  Nadaud.  With  Portrait.   Georges  Montorguell. 
F.  de  Martens  and  the  New  Collection  of  Russian  Treaties.   With  Portrait. 
A.  Ramhaud. 

Switzerland  In  1892.   With  Portraits.  G.  Regelsperger. 
Progress  of  Photography  in  1892-02    Illustiate.1.    Lcou  Vidal. 

June  16. 

How  to  Get  to  Chicago.   With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Leo  Claretle. 
Agriculture  aud  the  Drought.    A.  C.  Glranl. 

The  i  rogress  of  the  Woman  Movement.    With  Portraits.   G.  Lejeal. 

The  Science  or  statistics.    Frauds  Desjardins. 

The  Locomotives  of  To-Jay.   Illustrate!.   G.  Dumont, 

Revue  de  FamlUc—  8,  rue  de  la  Chauasee  d'Antlu,  Paris.  1  fr.  50  c 
'  June  1. 

The  Supervision  or  Liberated  Criminals.   I.  Jules  Simon. 
Four  Stories  by  BJornson :  "The  Eagle's  Nest,"  "The  Enigma,*'  Co* 
M.  Prozor. 

M.  James  de  Rothschild's  Ball  on  March  3,  1821.    Henri  Bouchot. 
An  Heroic  Journey  :  Miss  Mursdeu  and  the  Lepers.    With  Portrait  SWm 
M.  Dronsart. 

The  Bad  Treatment  of  Sol  Mere  In  the  German  Army. 

Jnne  16. 

Hie  Supervision  of  Liberated  Criminals.    It.   Jules  Simon 
Correggio  and  the  Parma  School  of  Art.   Illustrated.   Eugene  Mtlntz. 
I  he  rur-Seals  and  Fisheries  of  the  Behrlug  Sea.   Emile  Onstalet . 
tout  Novels  by  BjfSrnsou :  "  The  Father  "  and  "  Thrond." 
The  Eagle's  Flight  In  1815.  Germain  Bapst. 

Revue  Francalse  de  l'Etransrer  et  des  Colonies.— l,  place  diem, 
Paris.   1  fr.  50  c. 
June  1. 

rhe  lc91-92  Campaign  In  the  French  Soudan. 
The  Malstre  Mission  from  the  Congo  to  the  Niger. 
I  ransatlantlc  Navigation  and  Steamships. 
«...  June  15. 

The  Reception  of  the  Malstre  Mission  by  the  Soclete  de  Geographic  Wits 

France  and  81  im  at  Laos.   G.  Demanche. 
Japanese  Foreign  Trade. 

Revue  Generate.— Bums  and  Oates,  Orchard  Street.    12  frs.  per  annum. 
June. 

Workers'  Councils  and  Social  Peace.    Victor  Brants. 

Three  Weeks  with  Jonathan :  Travels  In  America.   H.  Pontbiere 

1  be  I,oudon  County  Council.  AlbertJoly. 

The  Federation  of  Catholic  Circles  and  of  Conservative  Associations.  P. 
J/efebvre. 

Decentralisation  in  the  Labour  Legislation  of  the  Future.   C.  Morisseaux. 

Revue  de  l'Hypnotisme.— !70,  Rue  St,  Antoine,  Paris.   76c,  June. 
Some  Phenomena  of  the  Hypnotic  State.   Illustrated.  Dr.  Croco 
Hysterical  Malingering.   Dr.  Paul  Joire. 

Revue  Milltalre  de  Trttrangrer.— 30,  roe  et  passage  Daupbine,  Paris. 
15  frs.  per  annum.  May. 
The  German  Milltiry  Budget  for  1893-4. 
The  Ite-organls  ition  of  the  Swelish  Army. 

The  Bombardment  and  Investment  of  Frederlcla,  1864.   From  the  Danish 
Official  Account  of  the  War.   2  Maps. 

Revue  Phllosophlque.— 108,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.   3  fr.  June. 
Weissmann's  New  Theory  of  Heredity.   Y.  Delage. 
M.  Dlamandl,  a  Rapid  Calculator.   J.  M.  Charcot  and  A.  Binet. 
Musi  -al  Ear.    L.  Danriae. 
Social  Questions.   G.  Tarde. 

Revue  des  Revues.— 1,  me  Le  Peletier,  Paris.   1  fr.  June. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Germany.   II.   M.  G.  Conrad 
Splrltttallsm  and  the  Fourth  Dimension.   Henry  de  Varigtiy. 
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Revue  Sclentlflque.— Fisher  Unwin,  PolenicKcr  Square.   60  c. 
Ju  ,e3. 

Ai!at»>roy.  Georges  Poucbet. 

ITie  Work  of  Frame  in  Tunis.    H.  Deheraln. 

Jane  10. 

MrarjUttou  in  Remembering  Figures.   A.  Bluet  and  V.  Herri. 

June  17. 

r'rwinent  Electric  Vibrations.    N.  Tesla. 

The  Culle-tion  <if  AntUropods.   Charles  Brongnlart. 

Juue  24. 

The  Latest  Pr  gre*  In  tbe  Unification  of  Tims.   W.  de  Xordllug. 
Tbe  Domain  iff  Mineralogy.   A.  Laerobt. 

Revue  SoolalistO.— in,  rue  Cbabenals,  Paris.   1  fr.  50  c.  June. 
C<mmmud  Socialism.   Adrien  Veber. 
TV*  Agri.ultural  Proletariat.    E.  Leverdays. 
vjrporative  Organisation  and  tbe  Socialist  Press.   V.  Ja-Urd. 
Jloril  Liberty  ami  the  Origin  of  Law.  Rlttiugbausen. 
Piuanthropv  in  Holland   E.  Faillet. 


Revue  du  Vlngtleme  Sieele.— 7,  Kohlenberg.  Bile.   1  fr.  25  c. 
Jane  5. 

The  Colmar  Club.   Continue!   P.  Kaltenbach. 

Alsatian  ArtUts  ut  the  Salon  of  the  Champs-ElysSe-i.   St.  Je  in. 

Juue  20. 

Buddhism  nt  Paris. 

Alsatiin  Artists:  Jules  Carl,  Sculptor.   E.  Straus. 

The  Question  of  Peace  and  tbe  English  Occupation  of  Egypt. 

UnivePSlte'  Cathollque.— 25,  rue  du  Plat,  Lyon.   20  fr.  per  annum. 
June  15. 

The  Contests  of  the  Clergy  with  the  Parliament  an  I  the  Council  of  the  Modern 

State.   A.  ltivet. 
Jean  Brchal  and  the  Rehabilitation  of  Joan  of  Arc.   R.  P.  Belon. 
War  Ships  and  Naval  Warfare.    C.  Cbabaad  Arnaud. 

Cardlual  Newman  .and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England.  Continued. 
J.  Grabinski. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES, 

La  Clvllta  Cattollea.— Via  Ripetta,  246,  Rome. 
June  17. 

Kcropean  Emigration  to  America. 
It*  origin  of  tne  Roman  Martyrology.  Continued. 


La  Cultura.— Rome.   15  frs.  per  annum.    June  7. 
C-natCtnar.    R.  Bought. 
Toe  tun  J  of  Classical  studies.   G.  Staderlni. 

U  Suova  Antologia.— Via  del  Corso  466,  Rome.  46  frs.  per  annum. 
Jane  1. 

Pufa  ml  Poetesses.   Recent  Italian  Verse.    E.  Nenclonl. 
TV  £i-.-baoge  of  Bank-notes.   A.  J.  de  Johanuls. 
Jiminn  una  Dorothea :  a  Critical  Study.   G.  Chiartni, 

June  16. 

Later*  and  Documents  of  Baron  Bettluo  Rlcasoll.   G.  Final!. 
Hugo  and  ParUlua.    According  to  the  newly-discovered  documents.    Part  1. 
A.  SHertl. 

Jvto  1  Pnxida  and  William  Tell.   A.  Zardo. 
Tbe  Musical  Qualities  of  "  FalsUtT."   T.  Valetta, 


Rassegna  Nazlonale.— Via  della  Fa:e,  2.  Florene.  26  frs.  per 
anuum.  '  June  1. 

St.  Bene  llct.   A.  G.  Tononl. 
Miss  Marsdeu  amongst  the  lepers.  G.  Dentl. 
Economic  Unlou  between  Capital  and  labour.   C.  Pazzoui. 
Centralisation  aud  Decentralisation  in  Italy.    G.  Carignani. 

Jnne  16. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  G .  Zauella.   Fedele  lampertl  o. 
The  Dnc  de  Nlvernais  and  the  End  ottbe  XVIII.  Century.    Vtco  d'Arisbo. 
Tbe  Second  National  Congress  ou  Charitable  Works.    E.  Coppi. 
The  Pontificate  of  Stephen  11.    A  study  of  the  Temporal  Power.  G.Cassanl. 
Rlvlsta  Intemazlonale  —  Via  Torre  Argeutlua  76,  Rome.    25  frs.  per 
aunum.  Jane. 
Old  Age  Pension  Scheme.    M.  d'Amelio. 
Frede  ic  Ozanam  and  his  W01  k.    F.  Meda. 
The  P.pai  Legate  at  Jerusalem. 

Rlvlsta  Marlttlma.— TipograHa  del  Senato,  Rom?.  Yearly,  25  lire.  June. 
Navnl  Defensive  Centres  »nd  Types  of  Wiir  Ships.   Commauder  U.  Astuto. 
The  Petroleum-burning  Experiments  on  board  Torpeki-boat  No.  104.  6pl.tes. 

V.  K.  Cuuiliertl,  Chief  Constructor. 
Recent  Improvements  in  Marine  Engines.   Continue i.   7  figs.   N.  Soliaul. 
The  Salving  of  the  lluwe,  with  Cbart  of  Ferrol  aud  tigs,  showing  Pumping 

Arrangements. 


THE  SPANISH 

25  centimes.   May  31. 


L'Avenc. — Ron  da  de  lTulversitat,  Barcelona, 
lis,'*  Add  re*  to  the  Students  of  Paris. 
Ibe  Antiquity  of  the  Cataloulan  Language. 

Cludad  de  Dlos.— Real  Monasterio  del  Escorial,  Madrid.   16  pesetas 
per  annum.   Juue  5. 
-Nii«rrsphl  -al  Curiosities.    Benigno  Fernandez. 
Tie  Philosophic  Aspect  of  the  Economic  Schools.   Jose  de  las  Cuevas. 
Juue  20. 

■  realism  in  Spain.    M.  F.  Migttelez. 

'■■*rew  Academies  in  Spain.    F.  Perez- Agnado. 


MAGAZINES. 

Espafla  Moderna.— Cuesta  de  Santo  Domingo,  16,  Madrid. 

June. 

Judicial  and  Medical  Applications  of  Criminal  Anthropology. 

Lomivoso. 

The  Idea  of  Justice  In  the  Animal  Kingdom. 


II.  Cesar 


Adolfo  Posada. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— Calle  de  Plxarro,  17,  Madrid.  2  pesetas. 
June  15. 

Moors  and  Jews  ln*Madrld.  Carlos  Cambrouero. 
The  Conception  of  Species  in  tbe  Organic  Kingdom.  Concluded, 

Cortuzar. 
The  Social  Question  in  Spam, 


D.  do 


Luis  Ve 


1  Rey. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


ftevier's  Gelllustreerd  Maandsehrlft.— Luzac  and  -Co.,  46,  Great 
Russell  Street.   Is.  8d.  June. 

fejcitsrences  of  an  Artist.   Illustrated.   F.  P.  Ter  Meulen. 

l~Ht  Lake  of  Geneva  anil  its  Surroundings.    Illustrate:!.    Dla  Aran. 

rVftwr  J.  W.  R.  Tilanus.   With  Portrait    Professor  G.  H.  Van  Der  Mey. 


De  GIds. — Luzac  arid  Co.    3s.  June. 
.1.  T.  Buys,  Former  Editor  of  De  (lids.   W.  de  Beaufort. 
Convictions  of  a  Sceptic.    B.  J.  H.  Oviuk. 
The  Youth  of  Isaac  da  Costa,  I79»-lr)03.   Dr.  W.  G.  By  vanck. 

Vrafjen  des  TUds.— Luzac  and  Co.   Is.  6J.  June. 
Instruction  for  Girls  In  France.   J.  L.  A.  Salverda  de  Grave. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


D&gny . — Fredrika-Bremer  Society.   Stockholm.  4  kr.  per  annum.   JJo.  4. 

r«  Proposed  Sew  Marriage  Formulary.  Esselde. 

Tb>  Emigration  of  Swedish  Girls  to  Denmark.    Gertrud  Adelborg. 

IV  Parliament  of  189.1.    M.  C. 

trndiab  Women  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Danskeren. — Fr.  Jungersen,  Fr.  Nygir.l,  aud  L.  Schroder,  Koldlng.   8  kr. 
per  annum.  June. 

^Brlbotd  and  First  Yontta  of  Frederik  Schleiermacber.    L.  Schrlkler. 

Exploration  «nT  Ameri-a  In  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
S.  S.  Monritseu. 

Hemut . — V.  W.  C.  A.,  Stockholm.   2  kr.  per  annnm.   June.      . , ; 
A  Word  on  the  Temperance  Question. 
»e>  German  Castles.   Vil.   Ellen  Fries, 
'a  Isrxdote  of  Jenny  Lind 


5  kr.  |>er  auunm.    No.  25  (2*3). 


-Krtthiof  Hellberg,  Stockholm. 

<*«i*  Girls,  C.  H.  E.  R —  y. 
Uamy.  KUn  Aineen. 


Nopdlsk  Tldskrlft.— LettersteJt  Society,  Stockholm.   10  kr:  per  annum. 

No.  4. 

The  Samoa  Isles  anil  their  Inhabitants  Fifty  Years  Ago.   U.  Sverdrup. 
The  Works  of  Camilla  Collett.  Chr.  Brinchmann. 
Flulaud  iu  the  19th  Century.   Oscar  Montellus. 

Nyt  Tidskrlft-ny  raekke.— De  tusen  hjems  Forlag,  Cbristlania.  Half 
yearly  subs.-r.    Kr.  4.  June. 
Thunderclouds.   Sigurd  Ibsen. 
New  Art.    Andreas  Aubert. 
Plebiscites.   H.  E.  Denier. 

Ord  OCh  Blld. — WahlstriSm  an  )  Wldstraud,  Stockholm.    10  kr.  per  annum. 
June  6. 

The  Rebellion  in  Upper  Congo.   P.  Mailer. 
Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.   Georg  Go'the. 

Samtiden. — Gerhard  Gran,  Bergen.   6  kr.  per  annum.   No.  5. 
Rudyard  Kipling.   Vllhelm  Troye. 

'The  Teaching  of  Natural  Scieuce  in  Schools.   Vllhelm  Bolsohe. 

Tllskueren.— M.  Galschlot,  Copenhagen.   12  kr.  per  annum.    No.  5. 
Agriculture  In  the  United  States.   N.  C.  Fredrlksen. 
The  State  of  the  Future.   A.  Cantor. 
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A.  C.  Q. 
A.  J.  P. 
A.  K. 

A.  A.r.s. 

Ant 
Arch.  R. 

A. 

Arg. 

As. 

A.Q. 

At». 

A.  M.' 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 

B.  T.  J. 
Bkraau. 

C.  P.  G. 
Cal.  R. 
C.  I.  M. 
C.  F.  11. 
C.  S.  J. 

0.  w. 
c.  M. 
c.  J. 

Char.  E. 
Chaut. 
Ch.Mis.l. 
Ch.  q. 
C.  K. 
C. 

Cos. 

Crlt.  E. 
1).  R. 
E.  W.  R. 
Econ.  J. 
Ecou.  R. 
E.  R. 
E.I.  K.  A. 
E  I.  R.  L. 
Eu|.  M. 

e!  I.' 
Ex. 
V.  L. 


American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 
American  Journal  of  Politics. 
Andover  Review. 

Annals  <>f  the  Aniericau  Aialemy 

Political  and  Socla'i  Science. 
Antiquary. 
Architectural  IiocorJ. 
Arena. 
Argosy. 
Asclepia  I. 
Asiatic  (jtiarterly. 
Atalanta. 
Atlantic  Monthly. 
Banker.'  Ma^.clce. 
Belford's  Monthly. 
Blaekwoo  i'fj  Ma^.r-iTie. 
Board  ol'Tra.ie  Jo  ri.i.l. 
Bookman. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery. 
Calcutta  Review. 
California'i  1  iiu^trato  1  rMagacku*. 
CasseU's  Family  Mu^:i.:i'. 
CasseU's  Saturday  Journal. 
Catholi;  World. 
Century  Magazine. 
Cbaurlicrs's  Journal. 
Charities  Review. 
Clmutaiupian. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligeu.er. 

Chun  u  Quarterly. 

Contemjiorary  Review. 

Cornhiil. 

Cosmo|x»litan. 

Crltlval  Review. 

Dublin  Review. 

Eastern  au'i  Western  Bewew. 

Ecouoniie  Journal. 

Et  ouoinio  Review. 

Edinburgh  Re\1ew. 

Educational  Review,  AnK-rFa. 

Educational  Review,  London. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Historical  Review. 

English  Illustrate  I  Magazlue. 

E.\i»ositor. 

Folk-Lore. 


of 


F.  R. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

(at.  R. 

1'. 

Forum. 

a  .  sc. 

Fr.  I.. 

Frauk  Leslie's  Popular  Mouthly. 

X  .  X." 

«.  11. 

Geutlemau's  Magazine. 

Nuut  M 

fi.  J. 

Geographical  Journal. 

K.  E.  M. 

G.  0.  P. 

•Girl's Own  Paper. 

New  R. 

G.  W. 

Good  Words. 

New  W. 

<;.  t. 

Great  Thoughts. 

N.  H. ' 

»;.  a 

Greater  Britain. 

X.  C. 

Harp. 

Harper'*  Magazine. 

K.  A.  R. 

Horn.  R. 

Homiletic  Review. 

0.  C. 

1. 

Idler. 

0.  D. 

I.  I,. 

Iudex  Library. 

0. 

].  .1.  E. 

Iuternational  Journal  of  Ethics. 

P.  E.  F. 

].  R. 

Investors'  Review. 

P.  M.  M. 

lr.  E.  R. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Phil.  R. 

lr.  Jf. 

Irish  Monthly. 

P.  L. 

.PCW.  Q. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

P.  R.  It. 

.1.  Ei. 

Journal  of  Education. 

P.  M.  Q. 

.1.  Micro. 

Journal  of  Microscopy. 

Psy.  R. 

J. P.  E.on.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

.1.  R.  A.s 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Q.J.Ecou. 

J.  11.  C.  1.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Q.  11. 

,!"r.  It. 

Juridical  Review. 

Q. 

K.  O. 

King's  Own. 

R.  R.  R. 

h. 

Knowledge. 

Rel. 

l.  ir. 

Leisure  Hour. 

R.  C. 

l.ibr. 

Library. 

St.  N. 

I.ihr.  It. 

Library  Review. 

So.  A. 

Lipp. 

Lippineott's  Mouthly. 

J..  V- 

London  Quarterly. 
Lougtuau'a  Magazine. 

sS*?G.M. 

I/;ng. 

Scot.  R. 

Liv. 

Lucifer. 

Scrib. 

Lnd.  M. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Shake. 

l.y. 

Lyceum. 

Str. 

jMac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Suu.  H. 

SI.  A.  H. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

.Sun.  M. 

Mel.  M. 

Medical  Magazine. 

T.  B. 

M.  W.  D. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Day. 

Th. 

M.E. 

Merry  England. 

Think. 

Mind. 

Mind. 

U.  S.  M. 

Mis.  R. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

W.  R. 

Mod.  R. 

Modern  Review. 

Y.  H. 

■  Jlon. 

Monist. 

Y.  M. 

31. 

Mouth. 

Y.  W. 

Til.  P.  ' 

Monthly  racket. 

Afghanistan  :  The  Afghan  Dilemma,  A  Q.  July.   

Africa : 

The  Capabilities  of  Eastern  Ibea,  by  F.  Parry,  A  Q,  July'- 

A  Journey  from  the  Shire  River  to  Lake  Mweru  and  the  Cpper  Luapnla,  by 
Alfred  Sharpe,  G  J,  June. 

The  Fetish  Mouutaiu  in  Krob",  H.  J.  Ileil  on,  Mac,  July. 
Alaska,  C.  W.  Sare!  on.  W  R,  July. 
Algerian  Riders,  Col.  T.  A.  Do  lge  on.  Harp,  July. 
American  People :  Save  the  Anieri  an  Home,  by  I.  E.  Drea,  A,  Juue. 
Aunam  or  t.'o  hiu.-Obiua :  History  of  Tcbauipa,  by  E.  Ayrnonier,  A  Q,  .Inly. 
Arehapologv,  (see  also  Contents  of  Antiquary,  Index  Library)  r-  •     •  • 

Arch.wJogi ,.ii  Notes,  by  Prof.  Taylor,  A  R.  June.. 
Armies,  (see  also  under  Yoluntee-s) : 

The  Army  as  a  Profession,  by  Major  S.  Churchill,  Y  M,  July. 

The  ••  Eighteenth  lioyal  Irish,"  Surge m-Major  Alrnck  on,  L  H,  July. 

Canailian  Militia  in  Action,  by  Capt.  II.  T.  Wnodside,  0.  July. 

The  Decisive  Breach  iu  lite  Grand  Army  of  the  United  States,  A.  R.  Foote 
on,  F,  June. 

The  A'niies  of  France,  P  M  M,  July. 

Side  Lights  on  the  German  Sol  line,  by  P.  Bigelow,  Harp,  July. 
Astronomy  :  The  lie  eut  Solar  Eclipse,  Prof.  Thorpe  on,  F  R,  July. 
Athletics  *  Tournaments  and  AlaM.cs,  C,  July. 
Australia : 

Australian  Finan.e,  Hon.  John  Fo-Ks  up  on,  14  C.  July. 

Australia  and  India:  Tlieir  Financial  Conditions  and  Mutual  Relations, 

Black.  July. 
The  Australian  Banking  CrMs  Bank,  July. 

A.  Ellison,  Econ  J,  June. 
Australia  uu ler  Prote.tion,      Ma  -fie  on,  Econ  J,  June. 

Bagshnt  Park.  A.  II.  Beivan  on,  U  I,  July. 

Base-Ball:  Worll's  Fair  Intercollegiate  Tournament,  F.  W.  Cuter  on,  Bel  M. 
June. 

Baudelaire.  Charley  and  13  Ijtar  Allan  Poo,  Estne  Stuart  on,  N  C.  July. 
Kazan,  Emilia  Par  lo,  the  First  Woman  of  Spaiu,  Cos,  June. 
Hee  her.  Henry  Ward,  A.  Lewis  Humphries  on,  P  M  Q,  June. 
Hersier,  Engine.  (1.  ICinrs  otc  on,  N  H,  July. 

'    1  als 


Bible  and  Bibli  a!  Criti  i.m,  (s^e  als  i  Contents  of  cl-rwtnan's  Magazine, 
Brpo<ititr,  Es\i.:iU>ni  Tim:.*,  .Vcji  IFoW'f,  Ke',iyit>tis  Hevicw  of  Reviews, 
Thinker): 

The  Argument  for  Belief,  by  II.  M.  Uonipas,  Nat  R,  July. 


National  Review. 
Natural  Science. 
Nature  Notes. 
Nautical  Magazine. 
New  Eugland  Magaziuo 
New  Review. 
New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century. 
Nortli  American  Review. 
Our  Celebrities. 
Our  Day. 
Oiitiug. 

Palestine  Exploration  Kuu 
Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
Philosophical  Review. 
Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Eevic« 
Ih-oceediugs  of  the  Society  for  Ps)\i~- 

Reseaich. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Quiver. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews. 
Reliquary. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
St.  Nicholas. 
Scieuie  and  Art. 
Scots  Magazine. 

Scottish  ideographical  Megazlne. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Shakespeariaua. 

Strand. 

Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
'Temple  Bar. 
Theatre. 
Thinker. 

United  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Yale  Review. 
Young  Man. 
Youug  Woman. 


1  ae  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament,  by  A.  S.  Peake  P|Q,J< 

The  Original  Poeui  of  Job,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  on,  C  R.  Julv. 

The  Human  Soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit,  C  W  June. 

Christ  as  an  Orator,  by  T.  A.  Hvde',  N  A  R,  June. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  G.  W.  Smalley  on,  F  R,  Julv. 
Brohaus,  Dynasty  or,  by  Ange  Galdemar,  F  R.  July. 
Bronta,  Emily.  A.  M.  Williams  on,  T  B,  Julv. 
Brooklyn  City,  Murat  Halsteal  on,  Cos,  June. 
llr.».ks.  Phillips,  A  Model  Bishop,  Rev.  s.  L.  Bel)  on,  Sun  M,  Julv. 
Browning  ajid  Tennyson  as  Spiritual  Forces,  by  C.  C.  Everett,  New  W.  •!tM 

Canada : 

The  Position  of  Canada,  by  J.  C.  Hopkins.  A  Q.  .Tnly. 

I  ana  Man  Finance  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  by  II.  II.  L.  IWlot.  W  H.  M- 
■  C.ma  Han  Society,  Past  and  Present,  Lady  Jephsou  ou,  New  R,  July- 
Carlyle,  Th-imas. 

lieminis  ences  of.  with  I'npuhlishei  Letters,  by  G.  Strachey,  New  R.  J*' 

Carlyle  as  a  Social  Reformer,  P  M  Q.  June. 
Cataloguing  Bo  iks,  J.  Taylor  Kay  on,  N  C.  Julv. 
'  i 'atholic  l  liurch,  see  Cont-nts  of  'ratkulie  llor(<(.  Month. 
Cervantes:  The  fertile*  of  Cervaotes,  J.  Mew  on,  Nat  R,  July. 
I  'Imrities,  see  Contents  of  <  haritics  Heniew. 
Chevalier,  Alliert,  aud  His  Sougs,  E.  Alfieri  on,  Lud  M.  Julv. 
Chi  ago  City  : 

John  F.  Ballantvne  on.  St  N,  July. 

Chicago's  Gentle  Side:  Woman's  Work  in  Chicago,  by  J.  Kalph,  Harp- 
July. 

Chicago  Architecture.  Barr  Ferree  ou,  Lipp,  July. 
• 'hi  ago  and  the  World's  Fair  : 

Foregroun  I  and  Vista  at  the  Fair,  by  W.  If.  Gibson,  Scrib,  July. 
Police  Prote  tion  at  the  World's  Fair,  R.  W.  M  Claughry  and  J.  HmiteU  ci, 
N  A  R.June. 

Groat  Britain  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  J.  Dredge,  Eng  H,  June. 

The  Parliament  or  Religions,  see  under  Religion. 
Children  :  Women  aud  Children,  by  Lady  Laura  f.Uddiug,  N  H.  J*""/- 
China  :  The  Foreign  Trade,  B  T  J,  June. 

Fnite  l  stales  Treaties  with  China,  Fred.  J.  M listers  on,  C  I  H,  J"at- 
C'nl'ie-e  Immigratioa  :  . 

Cltina's  View  of  Chinese  Exclusion,  by  Rev.  tfj.  ReiiL  F,  June. 
Cholera :  Arsenic  nmu  Cholera,  by  R.'B.  LeJTcb,  A.  Jmie.  ' 
Ch  ingo,  Chase  of,  by  c.  F.  Suminis,  Cos,  Jufce. 
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uurjh  and  Christianity,  (se?  also  under  Bible  and  Bibli  al  Criti  i-m,  i't  -.) ; 

I  he  Liberal  Churches  and  s.epticisiu,  by  M.  D.  Shutter,  A.  June 

The  A  rw^tles  Cree  1,  Prof.  Harnaek  on,  N  C.  July. 
i»urvh  of  Kugland,  (see  also  Wales,  and  Contents  of  .Ycwlxry  l/ousf  May1  tine} : 

T  lie  National  church,  by  Ar  h  bishop  Thomson.  RRR,  Juue. 

I  Ji^estahlisUment,  Rev,  '[>r.  Je-*sopp  on  ("  Robbing  Hut  "1,  N  C,  July. 

t  :n«k>in$i:  the  Work  of  the  Etefommtinn,  by  Arrhdeu;-ou  Farrar,  C  R,  July. 

Kerne's  Witness  against  Angli.-an  Orders,  by  Rev.  s.  F.  Sm Kb,  M,  July, 
hur^b  of  the  Future,  J.  A.  Cheesenian  on.  P  M  Q,  June. 
:itir^h**s, :  st.  Mary  Oveite,     .  A.  Webb  on,  N  H,  July, 
bur.hes  in  Scotland: 

The  Future-  of  the.ScotUsh  Establishment,  RRR,  June. 

The  J  ui>ilee  of  the  Free  Church,  Prof.  T.  M.  Lindsay  on,  R  C,  June, 
ivii-  Duty.  Teaching  of.  Jas.  Hryce  en.  C  R,  July, 
tarke,  James  G.,  of  the  ChriUian  World,  Y  M,  July. 

•-  '*rv>y  * 

Primary  Qualifications  for  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  D.  \.  Beach,  A  R,  June. 
The  f )ouMe  Advantage  of  thp  Modem  Prea-her,  A  R,  June. 
'_'Uil«s  ;  Norotds,  M.trtraivt  M.  Merrill  ou,  COS,  June. 
C"Umte-i  aud  Imperial  Federation  : 

The  Influence  of  Couimer*e  ou  the  Development  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  hv 

H.  tV.yd -Carpenter,  JRC1,  Juue. 
The  Pau-BrhVmnic  Gathering,  J.  A-tley  Co  -per  on,  N  C»  July. 
OAor&uo  Grand  CaXioo,  Cbas.  F.  Summis  on,  C  I  M,  June. 

Dynamical  Geology  of  Uie  Cauou,  K.  H.  Drayton  on,  C  I  M,  Juue. 
*"!wk*ry  sl<  a  Business,  by  Mary  Harrison,  N  C,  July. 

Confu.tu* :  The  Ethics  of  Confa.ius,  as  seen  in  Japan,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  l>e  Forest, 
A  R-  June.- 

<  Vnmry  Holidays  for  (Tdldren,  by  I..  T.  Meade,  Ata,  July. 
Cramuex*  Claim  to  Canonization,  Ly,  dune. 
CrKk- 1,  Hon.  Robert  H.  LytteiU.ii  on,  Y  M,  July. 
Crime  :  The  Criminal,  St.  J.  E.  C.  Hankin  on,  W  R,  July. 

Criounab  sod  Their  Detection,  E.  H.  Spearman  on,  New  R,  .July. 
Panilet,  A!ph«iwe.  Marie  A.  B**llocoii,  I,  July. 
l»ay  Dream*  and  Realities,  by  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  N  C,  July. 
Deai  Reach,  Sydney  Gerald  on.  P  M  M,  July. 

Iti-kens,  Charles,  Disappearing  DLkeuslaud,  by  Charles  PL-ken*.  N  A  R, 
J  oue. 

Die  kens  Mary,  Y  W,  Juiv. 
fVess  : 

The  Follies  of  Fashion,  by  Mrs.  Parr,  PMH,  July. 
Fnture  Dictates  of  Fashion,  by  W.  Ca  ie  Gall,  Str.  June. 
Freedom  iu  Press,  by  Frau.es  K.  Unveil,  A,  June. 
Parisian  Fashionable  Folly,  by  B.  0.  Mower,  A,  June. 
Education,  (see  also  Content*  of  tbc  Educational   Reviews,  Jourtvtl  ttf 
K>turation) : 

Karlr  Primarv  Education,  bv  Mrs.  Herr.anian,  N  H,  July. 
Our  labile  Schools  :  Their  Methods  atitl  Mor  Is,  New  R.  July. 
Winchester  College,  1393-1893.  by  A.  F.  Leach,  C  R,  July. 
Wellington  College,  Lud  M.  July. 

Festival  Jjuys  at  Girls'  Colleges,  G»ace  W.  Soperon,  St  N.  July. 
Ml.  St.  Vincent  School  for  Girls,  Marion  J.  Brunowe  on,  C  W,  June. 
The  American,  Public  School  System,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rife  on,  F,  June. 
Egypt : 

England's  Duty  to  Egypt,  as  the  Pioneer  of  Sanitation,  Dr.  C.reeue  ou, 

Med  M.  June. 
Vile  Notes,  C,  July 
FK-toraJ:  A  General  Election,  Sir  E.  Strachey  on,  A  M.  July, 
tmemrra  as  an  Ex|>oiieut  of  Beauty  iu  Poetry,  by  Charlotte  Porter,  P  L# 
Inly. 

Engineering,  ?ee  Contents  of  f'atsier'x  Magazine,  Knttineering  Mmjazine. 
Engli-b-Speaking  Wr.rld,  Reunion  of,  Andrew  Carnegie  on,  ft(A.R,  June. 
Kriii  - ;  lhe  Triple  Standard  in  Ethics,  by  (J.  Bat.hflor,  New  w,  Juue. 
r>>»lTitk<i,  (!»ee  als>  under  Heredity) : 

A  Res-titenient,  by  C.  Ll«yU  Morgan,  New  W(  June. 

The  Evolution  of  Our  Pace,  Fredt  ri.  Harrison  on,  F  R,  July. 

Prof.  Htrsley  on  Evolution  and  Ethi-  s  Med  M,  June. 
KiiDoutb,  Adruirai  Lord,  A.  T.  Mabait  on,  A  M,  July. 

Rctino : 

The  I>evelopnient  of  Character  In  Fiction,  by  Maxwell  Grey,  Ata,  July. 
A  Novel  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  Black.  July. 
Finance,  (see  also  under  Political  E.nuomy.  Labour,  Syu  H -ates.  Australia, 
United  States,  Canada,  ami  f'ontentM  of  Hankers'  Magazine)  : 
Limited  Liability,  B.  D.  Mackenzie  on,  G  M,  July. 

The  Movement  to  Establish  iVuple'a  BaukH,  by   W.  Touruier,  Char  R, 
J  erne. 

Tito  Brussels  Monetary  Conference.  K.  B.  Andrews  ou,  Cos,  June. 
FMk-I^ore,  see  Contents  of  fiolk-f.ore. 
Fowler,  H.  II.,  R.  Blathwayt  on,  C  F  M,  July. 
France  : 

Kunml  alxiirt  the  Palais  BonrlK.n,  by  A.  V.  Vandam,  P  M  M,  July. 

Od  the  Breton  Border,  by  Katliariue  S.  and  Oilbert  Ma  imoid,  Ata,  July, 

Id  the  Valley  of  the  Vezere,  E.  H.  Barker  ou,  T  B,  July. 

G  nlns:  Insanity  and  Genius,  by  A.  McDonald,  A,  June, 
<*:ty*burg:  Reeollectlons  of  Two  Vi-its  to  Gettysburg,  by  A.  H.  Nickerson, 
Scrlb,  July. 

I  >U  -ierH :  Vo  Glaciers  Excavate  ?  by  Prof.  T .  G.  Bonny,  G  J.  June. 
Greenland,  Mary  Tifcxunb  on,  Fp  Lt  July. 

Groniol  Reuns  Taxation  of,  Prof.  C.  F.  Bastable  on,  Econ  J,  Juue. 
•  icuiiia :  Prospecting  in  British  Guiana,  by  J.  E.  Play  fair,  G  Mf  July, 
HalL  I>r.  Newman,  Sun  M.  July, 
liar  lv.  Thr-mas  Harriet  W.  Preston  on.  C  M.  July. 

Henley  Regatta:  Three  English  Race  Meetings,  II.  H.  Davis  «(n.  Harp,  July. 
HereJity:  The  Sr^mer-Weissinaun  Controversy,  G.  J.  Romanes  and  Prof.  M. 
Harb-g  en,  C  R,  July. 


Holme*,  Oliver  Wen-Jell,  0.  F.  Adams  on,  M  P.  July. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  Lvoluti'-u  and  Etlii.  s,  Med  M,  June. 
Hya  intbe,  Pere,  Autobiographical  {..My  Tcxtaiaial),  0  R,  July.. 
Hypuoiinm,  Win,  A.  Spalding  o»,  C  I  M,  J^ine. 

Ibsen,  llenrik  :  The  Man*>leiun  of  lhse.:i,  by  Win  Ar  hcr,  F  R,  July. 
India  (see  als«.»  (J inietiis  of  Asi'itf  tjf'iit-;  lj  rt;i.'.v»,)): 
Australia  aud  India:  Their  Frauiuul  f 'iWKlitions  juhI  ATntnal  Relations, 
Black,  July. 
Ireland : 

The  "Arts  and  Crafty"  Exhibition  ux  Westmluster,  by  Elwd.  Dicey,  N  C, 
July. 

The  Ninth  Clause  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  Dr.  Wallace  on,  N  C.  July. 

The  Irish  Magistracy  and  Constabulary  nnder  Home  Rale,  Brack*.  Julv. 

Canadian  Finance  and  the  Hume  Rule  It'll,  by  H.  II.  L.  Beliot,  W  R,  July. 

The  Prospects  of  Home  Rule,  by  J.  F.  O'Shea,  C  V/»  Juue. 

Religion  iu  tli?  Home  Rule  0>'Jta'verr.r.  Ly,  June. 

Ulster:  Fact*  and  Figures,  by  T.  Sin:  lair,  C  R.  July. 

Goethe  and  Heine  ou  the  Irish  Question,  by  Dr.  Karl  Blind,  p  MM,  July. 
Italian  Gardens,  <.'.  A.  Piatt  on,  Harp,  July. 
Italians  in  Jjondon,  by  Mrs.  Brewer,  Sun  H,  July. 

Japau :  Yumatu  Damashi-I,  or  the  Spirit  of  Old  Japan,  by  A.  Diosy,  A  Q, 
July. 

Jews  and  Jndaism,  (see  .ilso  Contents  of  the  -fevnsk  Quarterly  Review) : 

How  Jews  are  Married,  by  Rev.  W.  Burnet,  Q,  July. 
Journalism  : 

The  News  WorM  of  London,  K.  Porritt  cm,  Fr  L,  July. 
The  Saturday  Ho  iew  ami  Mr.  W.  H.  FoltiKtk,  G  T,  July. 
My  Adventures  as  a  Journalist,  Y  M,  July. 

Kemble,  Mrs.,  Mrs.  Annie  Ritchie  on,  Mac,  July. 

Kemble,  Fanny,  at  I^enox,  C.  B.  To-td  uj,  Lipp,  July. 

Kirkpatrb  k,  Major  J.  A.,  ilarriage  of,  sir  E.  btra  hey  on,  Black,  July. 

La'Bastle,  Sir  Anthony  d'Arces  tie,  Dc.db  or,  Black,  July. 

Lal"our,  (see  alsi»  under  Women,  and  <  'i>:ttouts  oi  the  K'mwmic  Journal) 

The  Future  In  ..me  of  Labour,  by  W.  il.  Mallo.  k,  Nat  R,  July. 

The  I.al»>ur  Uazetfe%  by  Rev.  W.  I).  Strapping  M,  Jnly. 

South  African  Lalnmr  yue^'USi  by  A.  Cart w right,  W  R,  July. 

The  Settlement  of  Labour  Disputes  in  Italy,  B  T  J,  June. 

Primitive  Mcthudisni  and  the  Lab  mr  Question,  by  John  Forster,  P  H  Q. 
Juno.  0, 
La  Fontaine,  J.  C.  pjsiley  on,  T  B,  July. 

Lapland:  Cu-lertbe  Northern  Ligfits.  by  W.  V.  Taylor.  Sun  M,  July. 
Law  and  the  Lawyers  (see  also  under  Crime,  Maybrb  k  Case,  Marriage) : 

Problems  of  I'reMUiiptive  Proof,  by  J.  W.  Clarke,  A  M,  July. 

How  to  Check  'iv-stamentary  Litigati  -n  by  Surrogato  Ransom,  N  AR,  Jtn*. 

Calendars  <>f  Wills,  see  (>»,tetds  of  In  lex  Library. 
I-azums,  Kiuma,  M.  Cuhen  on,  P  L,  July, 

Libraries:  The  Bancroft  Library,  Sau  Kiuil:wco,  H.  H.  Bancroft  on,  Bel  QL 
June. 

Literature,  (see  also  under  Fiction,  Poatry): 

Ameri  an  Literary  Criticism  and  it->  Value,  by  H.  II.  Boyeseu,  F,  June. 

The  Religion  of  Letters,  17:-u-lh:>o,  Black,  July. 
London : 

Beautiful  Txmdon,  by  (trant  Allen,  F  R,  July. 

Night  in  the  Streets,  E  I,  July. 
L'  tlii-in.  An.  ii'iil  Landmarks  of.  by  Henry  M.  Cadell,  Scot  G  M,  June. 
L..ti,  Pierre,  Work  of,  W  R»  July. 

Mahouie  lauisiu  : 

ir-lam.  Past  aurl  Present,  Prof.  F.  W.  Sanders  on,  A,  June. 

A  Moslem  MU-ion  to  Cbristend-nn,  J.  llyslop  Hell  ou,  P  M  Q,  June. 
Maize  as  the  Amen. an  Nalional  FI  >wer,  A,  June. 
Maliriaund  AcctimatUiitinu,  by  H.  Murtyii  Clark.  Scot  G  M,  Juue. 
Marlowe,  Christ  pber,  A  Literary  Ter-C-etdenary,  Lv,  Jun^. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriige  Law  :  Some  Bl  »ts  on  tne  Divorce  Law,  by  A.  T. 

Story,  Mod  R.  July. 
Mavbrick  Case  ;  The  Civil  Action,  Mod  R,  July. 
Medicine  (see  Contents  of  MaVntl  M-i-ta  :<•■<;)  : 

The  Treatment  of  Disease  bv  Suggest by  A.  McL.  Hamilton,  C  M, 
Julv. 

Mediiev'd  MelLine,  Mrs.  King  -n,  N  C,  July. 
Methodism:  Early  s.otti^t  Metlu.  li-m,  Rob.ut  Hind  on,  P  M  Q.  June. 
Misoions  iM-e  alx>  Contents  of  ih<-  J/ :.-$iona>  >j  Review  of  tkt  t\'urt-l.  Church 
Mixfiionarii  lutrjt incur r,  R  <j'—ns  Rf.yond) : 

The  Inner  History  of  the  Weslevau  Mishioiiary  Confevcu-e,  R  C,  June. 
Mold,  Madame.  Black.  July. 

Morton,  Governor,  and  the  Saw  of  LUiorty,  W.  D.  Foulke  on,  A  M,  July. 
Moths  and  Butterflies.,  by  Ague-  Gibcrm-,  N  H,  July. 
Muhammttl  Babcr,  Kniperorof  Uin  lu-ta  i,  15.  S.  HoUen  on,  Cos.  Jmi". 
Maseums:  If  Publi;  Libraries,  Why  not  Public  Museums?  by  E.  S.  Morse, 
A  M,  July. 

National  Anthem:  A  Jacobite  Hvma  and  RcIjcI  Tong,  by  S.  Butemau,  G  It?, 
Julv. 

Natural  Forces,  Inter- Relation  of,  A.  11.  Ivouson,  W  R,  July. 
Natural  History  : 

The  Sen-e  of  Sight  in  Aninxils,  C  J.  July. 

Delinquent  Animals,  by  Helen  Zinuiierit,  L  H,  July. 

Mi-.  ros  opi.  Sea  Life,  by  If.  S  lierreit.  L  H,  July. 

A  Group  of  Naturalists,  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse,  T  B,  July. 
Navies: 

Great  Britain  as  a  Sea  Power.  Hon.  T.  Brassey  on.  N  C.  July. 

The  Lcss..nsof the  Naval  Review,  by  Hilary  A.  llerl>:rtt  N  AR,  June. 

The  Sailor  of  the  Czar.  V.  <  Jribaye  loft  on,  Fp  L.  July. 
Xegrepoute.  Madame,  IV-try  of.  11.  riiirlmere  on,  W  R,  July. 
Nt-u\  ille,  Baron  Hyde  de,  Memoirs  of,  Black,  Jul." 
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New  F.nglaod : 

The  I  >ese rted  Humes  of  New  Eugland,  Clifton  Johnson  on,  Cos,  June. 

Fren  li  Canadians  In  New  England,  by  H.  Ijoomts  Nelson,  Harp,  July. 

Old  J'ortsui  rath  Profiles,  by  T.  Bailey  Allrith,  C  M,  July. 
New  York  :  Metropolitan  Life  lu  Summer,  by  L.  J.  Vauce,  Fp  L,  July. 
North  Me  up  to  Date,  by  A.  A.  W.  Drew,  E  I,  July- 
Owen,  Sir  Richard,  and  Old-Worli  Memories,  Hod.  L  A.  Tollemiche  on. 

Nat  R,  July. 
Pent? coat.  Rev.  Dr.,  R.  Blathwayt  on,  G  T,  July. 
Persia,  Theodore  Oopeland  ou,  C  I  H,  June. 

Petrarch,  Studies  In  His  Correspondence,  by  B.  \V.  Preston  and  L.  Dodge, 
.    AM,  July. 
Parliamentary : 

The  Tables  of  the  Opposition  :  A  Defence,  by  T.  M  lleily,  New  R,  July. 
In  Parliament  Assemble  1,  by  A.  F.  Robins,  CFH,  July. 
From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair,  by  H.  W.  Lucy,  Str,  June. 
Pauperism : 

Wonll  Perso-ia]  Influence  Dimblsh  Panperism?  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bolles, 

Char  R,  June. 
The  Pr-veotion  of  Pauperism,  Oscar  Craig  on,  Scrib,  July. 
Peabody,  Audrew  Prestou,  P.  S.  Muxon  on,  New  W,  June. 
Pictureonu  Places:  The  Most  Pictures  |uc  Place  In  the  Worll,  J.  and  E.  R. 

Fenne  l  01,  C  M,  July. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  and  Charles  Ban  ielalre,  E.-me  Stuart  on,  N  C.  July. 
Poetry  : 

,  The  New  Poetry  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  Gilbert  Parker  on,  Llpp,  July. 

Early  Women  Poets  of  America,  Mary  Haroel  on,  P  L,  Julv. 

A  Talk  on  Americau  Patriotic  Poems,  by  Charlotte  Torter,  P  L,  July. 
Poisoning  of  the  Future,  by  Dr.  8.  Squire  Sprigge,  New  R,  July. 
Political  Economy: 

Luxury  and  Extreme  Povert/,  A  J  P.  June. 

M  >ney  ar.d  Civilisation,  by  G.  S.  Kimball,  A  J  P.  June. 

Wboar'  the  Greatest  Wealth  Producers,  by  W.  H.  Mallork,  N  A  R,  June. 

Politi  -al  Economy  in  Japan,  Jlnchl  Soylda  on,  Econ  J,  June. 
Post  Office:  In  Defe  ice  of  the  Post  Office,  Nat  R,  July- 
Prisms :  [n  a  County  Prison,  by  C.  R.  Vicars,  E  I,  July. 
Piize-VlghLlng :  Newspaper  Apologies  for  Pugilism,  Rev.  W.  Hoyt  on,  0  D, 
J  ttne. 

Progress:  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  by  B.  O.  Flower,  A.  June. 
Prussia,  Queen  Mirie  Louise  of.  W.  W.  Astor  on,  P  M  M,  July. 
1'sy.hi  al  He  earjh,  (see  also  Contents  of  Piychical  Review) : 

Are  They  Hallucinations  f  by  Miles  M.  Dawson,  Bel  M,  June. 
Pytheas,  the  Discoverer  cf  Britain,  Clements  R.  Markham  on,  G  J,  June. 
Race  Problems :  White  Supremacy  In  the  South,  by  J.  H.  Pitman,  A  J  P.'June. 
Racing  and  the  Turf: 

Three  Engtah  Race  Meetings,  R.  H.  Davis  on,  Harp,  July. 

Kings  and  Quceos  of  the  Turf,  0,  July. 
Railways : 

The  Trans-Siberian  H  dlwar,  F.  Hobart  on,  Eng  M.  June. 
Kugllsh  and  American  R  illways,  W.  M.  Acworth  on,  Engr  M,  June. 
The  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  Railways,  H.  Walker  •  11,  Sun  H,  July. 
Religion :  The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  Rev.  J.  11.  Barrows  on,  R  C, 
Juue. 

Rone:  The  Romiu  Canlva',  by  P.  M.  Watkins,  G  M,  July. 
Rn  al  Lire : 

St«ti*ti:t>  of  Some  Midland  Villages,  by  Joseph  Ashby  and  Bolton  Kiug, 
Ecc  n  J,  June. 

Tie  Pa:  I  h  L'oun  -lis  Rill,  PUD,  Jane. 
R  wki  ,  John,  Mr.  Roakin's  Titles,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook  on,  G  W,  Joly. 
Russia : 

The  Russian  Intrigues  in  South-Eastera  Europe,  C.  R.  Roylancc-Kent  on. 
••■  R,  July. 

A  Vol  e  for  tie  People  of  Russia,  by  G.  Kennan,  C  M,  July. 
J 'a  spirts,  Police,  and  Post  Office  lu  Russia,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  on,  A  M, 
July. 

.  Russian  Dissenters  and  the  Russian  Government,  Sun  N,  July. 

The  Official  Defence  of  Russian  Persecution,  by  J.  Jacobs,  C  M,  July. 
Russia  in  A  aa : 

Across  Siberia,  by  A.  H.  Lawrence,  Lud  M,  July. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  F.  Hobart  on,  Eng  M,  Juue. 

Russian  Tnrklstan,  P.  Gault  on,  A  Q,  July. 
Hu'icrforJ,  Mark,  Jiaeph  Ritson  on,  p  M  Q.  June. 
Sni  it  Pan!  du  Var  Re- discovered,  by  Rev.  H.  It.  Haweis,  G  M,  July. 
SaUini,  Tomimsn,  Autobiographical,  C  HI,  July. 
San  Iwi  h  Islands  ■ 

Tin  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy,  H.  H.  Gowen  on,  Cos, 
June. 

Grave  Ob»ta  les  to  Hawaiian  Annexation,  by  T.  M.  Cooley,  F,  Juue. 
Sanlt  itiou  r 

The  Sanitation  of  Residential  Property,  B.  H.  Thwaite  on,  Mod  R  July. 

Englan  I'a  Duty  to  Egypt,  as  the  Pioneer  of  Sanitation,  Dr.  Greene  on 
Med  M,  June. 

Parisian  Sanitation,  T.  M.  Legge  on,  Med  M,  June. 
Scotland,  (see  also  under  Churches  in  Scotland) : 

Home  Rule  for  Scotland,  by  John  Romans,  Scots,  July.  \ 
Sea,  SIm  of,  W.  Schooling  on.  Long,  July. 
Sforza  Book  of  Hours,  Black,  July. 

Shakespeare :  The  Only  Likeness  of  Shakespeare,  Dr.  Macaulay,  L  H,  July 
Shipping,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Nautic>U  Jfigan'ne) : 

The  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea :  Boar  I  and  Lodging,  by  w .  J.  Gordon.  L  H  Julv 

Sails  and  Sailor  Craft,  C.  L.  Norton  01,  0.  July. 

The  Life  of  the  Merchant  Sailor,  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  Scrlb,  July. 

The  Latest  and  Greatest  Cuuarder  :  Tiie  f'(imp>tnia,  Eng  M,  June 

'I  ntrty  Knots  an  Hour  to  Europe,  by  Prof.  J.  II.  Biles,  N  A  R,  Juue. 

English  Seamen  In  lb"  Mvteenlli  t'e  iturv,  bv  Prof.  J.  A.  Froude  Lone 
July.  '  *•""»" 


Slam : 

The  Siamese  Boundary  Question,  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzoti  on,  N  C,  July. 

ITie  Franco-Slam  Impasse,  A  Q.  July 

1  ranee  and  Slam,  by  Muaug-Thai,  A  0.  July. 

France,  England,  and  Siam,  by  R.  S.  Gundry,  Nat  R,  July. 

French  Movements  in  Eastern  Slam,  Sir  R.  Temple  ou,  F  K,  July 

The  Future  of  siam,  by  Heury  Gorman,  C  R,  July. 
Siberia,  see  under  Russia  in  Asia. 
Slddous,  Sarah,  K  Imund  Gosse  on,  C  M,  July. 
Sinai,  Mount,  Where  Was  It  ?  by  Professor  A.  H.  Sayre,  A  Q.  July. 
Sinclair,  Archdeacon,  R.  Blathwayt  on,  G  T,  July. 
Slang,  Function  of,  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  Harp.  July. 
Smith,  Adam,  and  His  Relations  to  Recent  Economics,  L.  L.  Price  ou, 

Econ  J,  June. 
Socialism : 

Socialism  and  Its  Leaders,  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble,  G  T.'-July. 
The  Social  Movement  in  French  Protestantism,  K.  Bust  on,  New  W,  June. 
Society,  ljidv  Jenne  on,  P  M  M,  July. 

South  Pole :  Around  the  Sootli  Pole,  by  J.  J.  Peatneld.  C  I  M,  June. 

Spanish  Literature  :  Some  Spanish  Authors,  A.  B.  Simonds  oj,  C  I  M,  June. 

Sport:  Chance  Shots  and  Odd  Fish,  Black,  July. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  W.  J.  Dawson  ou,  Y  M,  July. 

Soffolk  Moatod  Halls,  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor  on,  G  W,  July. 

Sunday  Question:  Is  the  Fourth  Commaudment  Binding  upon  Christians' 

by  Joseph  Cook,  0  D,  June. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  the  Author  of  "Gulliver,"  M.  O.  W.'Olipbant  on,  C  M,  July. 
Switzerland  as  a  Nursery  of  Politics,  by  J.  Kiug,  A  R,  Juue. 
Syndicates:  'Trusts  and  Monopolies  as  Moment  Highwaymen,  by  W.  0. 

McDowell,  0  D,  June. 
To  k.  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of.  Two  Aspects  of,  New  R,  July. 

Hulda  Friederichs  on,  Y  W,  July. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

Reform  of  the  Drink  Traffic,  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford  on,  N  A  R,  June. 

Local  Option,  Ly,  June. 

The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Temperance  Question,  by  Dr.  A.  E.  T.  Longhurst, 
W  R,  July. 

Inebriety  from  a  Medical  Standpoint,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Arnold,  N  A  R,  June. 
I  Drunkenness  and  the  Remedy,  by  Leslie  K.  Keeley,  A  J  P.  June. 

The  Latest  Phase  of  the  Drink  Question  and  the  Keeley  Cure,  by  Rev.  A.  B. 

OWeill,  C  W,  June. 
The  Duty  of  Church  Members  in  Temperance  Reform,  by  Joseph  Cook, 

0  D,  June. 

Tennyson  and  Browning  as  Spiritual  Forces,  by  C.  C.  Everett,  New  W,  July. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  F.  st  J.  Thackeray  ou,  T  B,  July. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama,  (see  also  Contents  of  Tlicutre)  : 

Her  Majesty's  Servants:  Actors,  «.  B.  L.  Woodburn  on,  G  M,  July. 

Irish  Dramatists,  Ly,  Juue. 
Thetwopby,  see  Contents  of  Lwi/er. 
Thomson,  James,  H.  Haliburton  on,  G  W,  July. 
Tibet :  Among  the  Tibetans,  by  Isabella  L.  Bishop.  L  H.  .July. 
Trinialchio's  Feast,  Mac  July. 

Trout-Fishing  in  the  Tranu,  H.  van  Dyke  on,  Scrib,  Jnlv. 
I- ulte  l  States,  (see  also  under  Race  Problems  China  and  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion, Education,  New  England,  Brnoklyu.  Chi  ago.  New  York,  etc.!: 
The  Situation  at  Washington,  Prof,  tioldwin  Smith  on,  N  C,  July. 
Oni.e-Seekers  and  the  President's  Manifesto,  by  L.  Wiudm  Uler,  F  June. 
The  Danger  to  the  Republi  •,  be  R.  If.  McDonald,  C  I  M,  June. 
Patriotism,  Morality,  aud  Pensions,  by  Allen  R.  F  ote,  A  .7  P  June 
;  Haifa  Million  Dollars  a  Dav  for  Tensions,  by  .1.  De  W.  Warner,  F,  June 
What  Will  the  Democrats  Do?   A  Forecast  of  TariH  Legislation,  by  J.  De 

W.  Warner,  Eng  M,  June. 
The  Financial  Outl  ok,  by  W.  Bourke  Cockran.  HAS,  June 
The  Fin  racial  Excitement  and  Its  Causes,  G.  It.  Gibson  on  F  Inne 
Does  the  C.untry  Demand  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver?  by  A  C  Fiske,  A. 
June. 

The.  Immigration  Question  In  Cong-ess,  by  R.  H.  Svlvestcr,  A  J  P.  June. 
The  Diminishing  Birth-rate,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  on,  F,  June. 
Advance  of  the  Unite  i  States  In  One  Hundred  Years,  Dr.  Brock  on,  F  R.  Jnly. 
What  the  l.'uited  States  owes  to  Italy,  by  G.  P.  Morosini,  Llpp,  July. 
University  Extension,  see  Contents  of  Vnitxrtily  Jiit  tuiun  and  I'nitxrsUi 
Extension  Journal. 

Universities:  College  Men  First  among  Successful  Citizens,  bv  Dr.  C.  V. 

Thwing,  F,  June.  " 
Utah,  Genevieve  L.  Browne  on,  C  I  M,  June. 
Voluuteers :  The  Queen's  Westminsters,  Lud  M,  July. 
Wales,  Church  of,  Demonstration  at  the  Albert  Hall,  G.  F.  Nye  on,  R  R  R. 
Washington  City,  Julian  Hawthorne  on,  Llpp,  Julv. 
WaxslllelT,  Sophie,  Memoirs  of,  I,  July. 
Wealth,  Rev.  A.  P.  PeahMy  on,  A  R,  June. 

Weather :  The  Oriental  Weather  in  England,  bv  Tandlt  SaraswaO,  A  Q,  July. 
West  Indies:  Aspects  of  Nature,  W.  K.  Brooks  on,  Scrib.  Julv. 
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tlmt  one  of  my  eons,  tehose  life,  iron  despaired  nf  in  consequence 
of  Consumption  liaving  supervened  un  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  has  been  completely  restored  to  health  by  your 
invaluable  treatment  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your 
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is  sound  in  bodi/  atid  of  good  cotutitution." — 9th  August,  1892. 
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THE  PROGl^S;  OF.  THE  WORLD. 


London,  August  1,  1893. 
Europe  continues  to  devour  the  Asiatic 

The  Asiatic  artichoke— a  leaf  at  a  time.  This  time 
;  Artichoke. 

it  is  Siam  that  has  suffered,  and  France 
that  has  gained.    Gradually  the  Asiatic  area  under 
Asiatic  government  dwindles,  and   outside  China 
and  Arabia  there  wilf  be  little  left  for  the  twentieth 
century  to  transfer  to  the  Western  flags.  Already 
Persia  is  virtually  a  satrapy  of  the  Tzar.  The 
ferment  in  Armenia  is  preparing  the  way  for  the 
«xtensioa  of  Russian  authority  to  the  Euphrates. 
In.  Afghanistan,  the  Ameer  preserves  a  precarious 
independeace  between  the  Muscovites — who  will  one 
day  rule  in  Herat  and  in  Balkh 
— and  the  British,  whose  out- 
posts will,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
he  pished  forward  toCabul  and 
Ondahar.    We  have  annexed 
fiarmah,  France  has  begun  to 
annex  Siam.  Arabia  and  China, 
regions  from  which  Europe  has 
been  submerged  by  devastating 
tides  of  armed  invasion,  seem 
destined  to  be  the  sole  surviving 
regions  of  Asia  governed  .  by 
Asiatics. 

Ita  French  ^  is  difficult  to  say 
Attack     exactly    why  the 
nSIam.    French  should  have 
««en  the  present  time  of  all 
others   for    pushing  forward 
thar  frontier  in  the  Far  East. 
Circumstances  appear  to  have 
precipitated    their  action,   but   the   decision  was 
probably   taken    long   ago.      There    is   only  one 
*ay  to  save  Siam  from  becoming  a  French  posses- 
son,  and  that  is  to  make  it  British.    We  may 
talk  as   we    please   about    Siamese  independence 
being  a  British  interest.    A  power  that  capitulates 
before  three  gunboats  cannot  be  independent.  If 
we  do  not  intend  to  see  the  tricolour  flying  over 
Bangkok  we  shall  have  to  anticipate  it  with  the 
Union  Jack.    We  may  postpone  the  inevitable  by 
temporising  expedients,  but  ultimately  there  will  be 
u>  escape  from  this  alternative.    At  present  we  may 
probably  find  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  establish 
some  arrangement  with  the  King  of  Siam  which  will 
enable  us  to  regard  Siam  as  we  regard  Afghanistan — 
a  protected  State  in  fact  although  not  in  name.  We 


m.  pa via 

(From  a  photograph  by  M.  Comret,  of  Parii.) 


are  immeasurably  stronger  than  the  French  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Bangkok  is  much  easier  of  access 
than  Cabul.  France  has  practically  no  trade  with 
Siam,  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  whose  foreign  trade 
is  conducted  with  the  British  Empire.  Siam  buys 
two  and  a  half  millions  worth  of  goods  per  annum 
from  British  markets.  It  might  suit  France  to 
handicap  our  traders  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  for  the 
benefit  of  h9r  own  subjects,  and  it  would  be  well  not 
to  lead  her  into  that  temptation. 

British  There  is  no  question  of  establishing  a 
Interests  In  British  protectorate  over  Siam,  at  present, 
Slim-  although  the  m  itter  might  be  mooted 
at  any  moment.  Lord  Rosebery 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
J uly  27,  thus  described  British 
interests  in  Siam  : — 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  great 
commercial  interests  in  that  country, 
und  British  slapping  constitutes 
eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
■  shipping  in  Bangkok  in  point  of 
tonnage,  and  ninety-three  in  point 
of  value.  Moreover,  the  territorial 
arrangements  consequent  on  this 
.  dispute  iuvolve  matters  of  British 
concern.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  glad  to  believe  that  the 
French  Government  are  not  less 
alive  than  themselves  to  the  value 
of  Siamese  independence,  and  that 
they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  moment, 
both  to  France  and  to  ourselves,  that 
we  should  nowhere  have  contermin- 
ous frontiers  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula,  for  such  a  frontier  would 
involve  both  States  in  great  military  expenditure  and  cause 
liability  to  panic. 

Unfortunately,  the  French  Government  has  practi- 
cally made  our  frontiers  conterminous  by  insisting 
upon  the  cession  of  the  Siamese  territory  between 
the  18th  and  23rd  degree  on  the  Mekong. 

The  French  had  some  frontier  quarrels 

Ultimatum.  with  the  Si;imese>  out  «f  *hey  had 

no  more  difficulty  in  manufacturing  a 
cams  bxW  with  Siam  than  we  found  in  manufacturing 
similar  pretexts  for  making  wars  in  Afghanistan  or 
in  Burmah.  Finding  the  Siamese  Government  indis- 
posed to  come  to  terms,  two  French  gunboats  forced 
their  way  up  on  the  Menam,  under  shell  fire  from 
the  Siamese  forts,  which  they  returned  with  interest ; 
and  then,  having  killed  and  wounded  ten  times  as 
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many  Siamese  as  their  own  loss,  they  demanded 
reparation  in  an  ultimatum  which  embodied  the 
following  terms  : — - 

"(1)  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  Armani  and  Cambodia  to 
left  bank  of  River  Mekong  and  the  islauds ;  (2)  evacuation  of 
the  posts  there  held  by  the  Siamese  within  one  month's  time ; 

(3)  satisfaction  for  the  various  aggressions  against  French 
subjects  in  Siam,  and  French  ships  and  sailors  in  Menam ; 

(4)  punishment  of  the  culprits  and  pecuniary  indemnities  to 
the  families  of  victims ;  (5)  indemnities  of  two  million  francs 
for  various  damages  inflicted  on  French  subjects ;  (6)  imme- 
diate deposit  of  three 

million  francs  in  dol- 
lars as  guarantee  fur 
claims  of  Nos.  4  and  5, 
or  in  default  of  guaran- 
tee farmers  and  tales 
of  Battambong  and 
Siem  Reap.  Should 
these  terms  not  be  ac- 
cepted the  French 
Minister  will  leave, 
and  the  coast  be  forth- 
with blockaded." 

The  Siamese 
Government  offered 
to  concede  most  of 
these  points,  limit- 
ing the  territorial  »J| 
cession  to  the  eigh- 
teenth degree.  The 
French  refused  to 
accept  this  modifi- 
cation of  their  de- 
mands, and  the 
blockade  began. 

The  Siamese 
Surrender. 

In  their  hour  of 
despair  the  Siamese 
looked  to  England 
for  help,  and  looked 
in  vain.  Lord  Ro.se- 
bery  sent  some  gun- 
boats to  the  seat  of 
war,  to  protect  British  subjects,  some  200  of 
whom  are  living  amid  the  350,000  Orientals  of 
Bangkok  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  explain  that 
this  action  was  not  intended  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  Siamese  to  persevere  in  a  hopeless  re- 
sistance. In  reply  to  their  request  for  advice,  Lord 
Rosebery  urged  them  to  come  to  terms  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  tlieir  powerful  neighbour.  The 
Siamese,  seeing  that  no  help  was  forthcoming  from 
without,  surrendered  at  discretion.  By  doing  so 
they  extricated  themselves  from  one  difficulty  and 
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landed  us  in  another.  For  by  the  cession  of  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Mekong,  north 
of  the  eighteenth  degree,  they  handed  over  to  France 
a  portion  of  the  Burmese  state  of  Kyang  Khen'g, 
which,  when  we  were  rearranging  our  frontiers,  we 
handed  over  to  the  Siamese  last  year,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  they  would  not  surrender  it  to 
any  other  power.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  Dufferin. 
may  arrange  this  matter,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  Annam  and  Cambodia  have  no  rights 

over  the  Burmese 
State    o  f  Kyang 
Kheng,  which  Siam 
only  held  in  trust 
for  -us.     But  the 
French  are  flushed 
by  their  easy  vic- 
tory, and  already 
voice  sare  heard  in 
the  Parisian  press 
complaining  of  the 
moderation  of  the 
Ministry.  Since 
they  need  only  ask 
to  have,  the  Chau- 
vinists naturally 
complain  because 
their  Ministers  did 
not    ask   for  the 
keys  of  Bangkok 
on  a  silver  salver. 
The  Moral  or  It  all. 
The    French  are 
doing  as  we  have 
often   done.  We 
don't   like  it  any 
more   than  they 
liked   our  doings ; 
but     that    is  no 
reason    why  we 
should    call  them 
names.     We  have 
got  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to  make  up  our  minds 
whether  or  not  it  is  worth  forestalling  the  French 
when  the  question  is  not  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
but  the  ownership  of  Bangkok.    We  shall  struggle, 
and  rightly  struggle,  to  maintain  the  buffer  state  as 
long  as  we  can,  but  buffers  wear  out,  and  we  may  as 
well  make  up  our  minds  that  if  Bangkok  is  not 
British  it  will  be  French.     The  term   of  grace 
during  which  we  were  isolated  in  India  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.    Our  great  dependency  is  being 
approached  from  North-West  and  South-East,  and 
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the   menace  of  the  French  advance  will  be  very 
useful  if  it  cools  down  the  fever  of  Russophobia. 
For  we  shall  find  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  it 
is  a  thousandfold  more  easy  to  get  'on  with  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  than  it  is  with  the 
Republic  of  France.    For  the  Tzar  has  at  least  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  whereas  the  Republic 
practically  means  a  temporary  congeries  of  political 
ephemera  driven 
hither  and  thither 
by    the  stinging 
clouds  of  journal- 
istic   gnats  which 
swarm    on  the 
Parisian  press.  The 
French  encroach- 
ment   upon  Siam 
will  not  have  been 
in   vain  if  it  re- 
minds our  public 
men  that  France, 
and  France  alone, 
is  the  secular  rival 
of  Britain. 


What  will  China  say? 
England  acquiesces 
in  the  dismember- 
ment of  Siam.  Rut 
China  is  less  likely 
to  be  quiescent. 
Siam  is  a  Chinese 
tributary  state. 
The  territory  ceded 
to  France  is  at 
Pekin  believed  to 
be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  possessions 
of  the  Emperor  of 
China.  The  Man- 
darins do  not  love 

the  French.    They  the  queen  of  siam. 

bear  them  many  a 

grudge  about  Tonkin  and  the  subsequent  hostilities 
in  Chinese  waters.  But  although  the  Chinese  may 
protest,  they  are  not  likely  to  attack.  They  will 
make  what  trouble  they  can  for  the  intruding  Frank, 
they  will  refuse  to  recognise  the  treaty  extorted  by 
blockade,  but  they  will  not  go  to  war.  Another 
argument,  however,  will  be  added  to  the  store  of 
those  who  plead  for  an  Anglo-Chinese  alliance  as 
the  best  security  for  the  peace  of  Asia.  In  any 
case,  Lord  Rosebery  is  likely  to  have  his  hands  full 


for  some  time  to  come  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it 
is  well  he  has  so  admirable  and  trustworthy  a 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Sir 
Edward  Grey. 

The       The  shrinkage  of  the  world  is  making 

^flsUtonCthtf  itself  somewhat  disagreeably  felt  in  the 
West.      two  plagues  of  the  closing  century— the 
Currency  and  the  Cholera.    Of  the  two  the  currency 

is  much  the  more 
serious.  Last 
month  the  Indian 
Government  closed 
the  Indian  mints, 
and  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  converted 
the    whole  silver 
coinage  of  India 
into    mere  token 
money,  .  the  rupee 
having     a  token 
value   of  sixteen- 
pence.    The  direct 
and  immediate  re- 
sult of  taking  this 
step    at  Calcutta 
has  been  to  throw 
Colorado  into  tem- 
porary bankruptcy, 
and  to  compel  Pre- 
sident Cleveland  to 
summon  Congress 
to  meet  in  August, 
in  order  to  deal  at 
once  with  the  silver 
crisis.    All  the  sil- 
ver mines  of  Colo- 
rado   are  closed, 
30,000  miners  are 
thrown  out  of 
work,  and  the 
Governor    of  the 
State  is  summoning 
a  special  session  of  the  State  legislature  in  order  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  all  debts  for  two  years.  The 
prevailing  demoralisation  was  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
boarding  of  a  freight  train  by  400  miners  out  of  work, 
who  emptied  out  the  goods  and  compelled  the  drivers, 
on  threat  of  death,  to  carry  them  Eastward,  free  gratis 
and  for  nothing.    Of  course  India  will  reply  that  she 
is  not  to  blame,  as  Colorado  began  it  by  producing 
silver  in  excess  of  the  world's  needs  ;  but  my  point  is 
not  who  is  to  blame,  but  merely  the  close  connection 
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between  East  and  West,  a  connection  which  tends  to 
become  closer  every  ye.ir. 

The  old  Crusaders,  who  regarded  the 
aadBelMmi.  Pftynim  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man, 

would  have  heard  with  grim  satisfaction 
of  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Mecca.  It 
would  have  seemed  to  them  a  divine  visitation,  and 
they  would  have  regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than 
providential  that  the  infidels  should  be  poisoned  by 
the  observance  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  their 
religion.  The  well  Zem  Zem,  the  sacred  fountain 
which,  according  to  tradition,  gushed  up  in  the 
desert  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
is  a  seething  mass  of  microbes  and  water.  Yet  every 
pilgrim  to  the  sacred  sites  has  to  drink  as  much  of  it 


as  he  can,  while  a  bucketful  of  the 
poisonous  filth  is  being  poured  over 
his  head.    The  water  runs  down 
the  pilgrim's  person,  saturating  his 
filthy  rags,  and  then  drains  down 
into  the  well  once  more,  carrying 
with   it   whatever   choleraic  and 
other  microbes  it   may  have  en- 
countered en   route.    These  body- 
drippings,  drained   back  into  the 
well,  are  served  up  again  and  again 
to  each  successive  pilgrim,  until  the 
wonder  is  not  that   the  cholera 
kills  many,  but  that  it  spares  any. 
But  what  can  be  done  1    To  close 
Zem  Zem  would  narrow  the  portals 
of  paradise  for  the  True  Believer. 
It  is  very  sad  that  Moslems  should 
thus  make  religion  a  great  cholera 
propagator,  but  it  is  on  the  whole 
less  contemptible  than  the  conduct 
of    that    American  congregation 
which,  from  its  slavish  dread  of  in- 
fection, has  this  year  substituted  for 
the  communion  cup  which  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  an  arrangement  by 
which  each  communicant  is  supplied 
with  a  separate  wine-glass  for  his 
own  exclusive  use. 

For  the  first  time  since 

First  Blood  in  Rhodesia  was  occupied 
Matabeleland-  r 

there  has  been  blood- 
shed on  the  frontier.  An  impi  of 
Lobengula's  braves  made  a  raid 
upon  Mashonaland  and  levied  war 
in  their  customary  fashion,  burning 
kraals  and  massacring  the  Masho- 
na-i,  whom  they  used  to  harry  like  sheep  from 
a  fold.  But  this  time  they  reckoned  without  their 
host.  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Administrator  of  the  Char- 
tered Company,  got  together  a  small  but  efficient 
force  of  mounted  police,  and  summoned  the  Matabele 
to  return  to  the  other  side  of  the  demarcation 
line.  This  they  refused  to  do.  Whereupon  the 
handful  of  police  -thirty-eight  all  told — opened  fire 
upon  them,  and  charging  down  upon  the  inipi  drove  the 
marauders  back  to  their  own  territory,  with  a  loss  of 
thirty  men.  It  is  but  a  small  affair,  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  first  blood.  Every  one  knew  that  the  Chartered 
Company  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  collision  with 
the  Matabele,  but  we  all  hoped  it  would  be  later  rather 
than  sooner.  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  course,  will  do  his  utmost 
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to  square  Lobengula,  for  the  Dictator  prefers  ever  to 
use  gold  rather  than  steel,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
impi  marched  without  orders  or  against  Lobengula's 
wish.  If  so,  the  storm  may  blow  over.  But  there 
will  be  some  hard  fighting  to  be  done  before  the 
Matabele  realise  that  Civilisation  has  really  clapped 
handcuffs  upon  Barbarism  as  far  north  as  the  Zambesi, 
and  all  such  frontier  scrimmages  remind  us  that  the 
final  trial  of  strength  may  not  be  far  distant. 

The  East  bartered    Company  experiment, 

African    which  has  piinted  the  African  map  red 

Company.  on  jne  Niger,  and  earned  a  dividend  of 
7Jj  per  cent.,  and  which  has  secured  British  supremacy 
as  far  as  the  Shire  highlands  on  Lake  Nyassa,  seems  to 
have  broken  down  rather  badly  in  East  Africa.  The 
British  East  African  Company,  which  served  a  useful 
purpose  as  a  stopgap,  now  wants  to  be  bought  out. 
Price  .£180,000.  It  cleared  out  of  Uganda  some 
months  since  ;  it  has  now  discovered  that  it  must  clear 
out  of  Witu.  The  fact  is,  that  the  company  cannot 
make  the  government  of  the  back  country  pay.  It 
can  probably  scramble  along,  with  more  or  less 
difficulty,  if  it  is  allowed  to  keep  to  the  coast  line  and 
let  the  interior  fend  for  itself.  To  this  Lord  Rosebery 
objects.  The  company  was  chartered  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era,  not  to  intercept  for  the  benefit  of  its 
shareholders  the  natural  sources  of  revenue.  The 
work  was  beyond  its  strength.  Even  a  millionaire 
would  have  found  it  difficult,  and  the  British  African 
Company  has  never  had  a  million  to  call  its  own. 
As  the  rage  for  appropriating  Africa  has  somewhat 
abated,  it  is  possible  no  one  will  "jump"  the  claim 
which  the  East  African  Company  is  abandoning.  But 
it  is  risky  business,  and  the  French  priests  are  near 
enough  to  render  a  French  Protectorate  as  possible 
in  Eastern  Africa  as  in  Eastern  Asia. 

France  seem3  to  be  recovering  from  the 
The  Loss  of  ^  fit  wnich  f0nowed  the  reaction 
the  Victoria.  . 

against  the  Tonkin  Campaign.    M.  De- 

crais  has  at  last  been  appointed  as  ambassador  in 
London,  and  he  is  only  too  likely  to  be  tempted  to 
"  bring  pressure "  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
order  to  gain  points  real  or  imaginary  which  may  be 
used  as  electioneering  capital  in  France.  This  being 
so,  it  is  more  than  ever  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Victoria  is  eighty  fathoms  deep  off  the  Syrian  coast. 
This  is  not  a  time  when  we  can  afford  to  lose  million 
pounder  ironclads,  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  less 
than  two  years  at  the  lowest.  A  new  vessel,  the 
Magnificent,  the  most  powerful  fighting-ship  in  the 
world,  is  being  pushed  forward.  She  is  to  cost 
£960,000,  but  she  will  not  be  commissioned  for 


years.  We  must  e'en  do  the  best  we  can  with  what 
we  have  got,  and  by  naval  manoeuvres  and  constant 
evolutions  accustom  our  seamen  to  sail  their  ships 
without  running  them  ashore  like  the  Howe  or 
ramming  them  like  the  Victoria. 

„  ,,  .  The  Court  Martial  on  the  loss  of  the 
The  Verdict  Tr  ,  , 

of  the  Court  Victoria  brought  out  very  clearly  the 
Martial,  facfc  t,hat  the  catastrophe  was  entirely 
due  to  Sir  George  Tryon's  mistake  in  ordering  the 
ships  to  turn  inwards  when  at  a  distance  of  six 
cables,  when  eight  cables  was  the  shortest  distance 
at  which  such  a  manoeuvre  could  have  been  safely 
attempted.  Admiral  Hornby,  whose  paper  I  notice 
elsewhere,  is  certain  that  Admiral  Tryon  must  have 
been  temporarily  off  his  head  with  fever  before 
ordering  such  an  evolution  ;  but  Admiral  Colomb,  in 
a  remarkable  letter  published  July  31  in  the  Times, 
asserts  that  Admiral  Tryon  was  accustomed  -  to 
manoeuvre  his  flagship  in  almost  entire  disregard  of 


ft  jm  a  pkotHgrop't]  V'll  Elliott  and  Fry. 

Sin  HOWARD  GREY,  M.P. 

the  other  ships  of  his  fleet,  scouted  mathematical 
considerations,  and  acted  generally  on  the  rule  of 
thumb.  Admiral  Tryon,  according  to  Admiral 
Colomb,  regarded  his  ship  as  a  rider  regards  his 
hunter,  and  acted  accordingly  with  a  strong  and 
frequently  expressed  impatience  of  all  mathematical 
calculations  and  mechanical  certainties.  He  was, 
moreover,  of  an  imperious  disposition,  and  a  stern 
disciplinarian.  All  his  officers  believed  in  his  genius, 
and  feared  to  oppose  his  will.  Hence,  when  the 
signal  was  made,  which  was  as  certain  to  produce  a 
collision  as  two  and  two  are  to  produce  four,  Admiral 
Markham  had  such  confidence  in  his  commander  that 
he  obeyed  orders,  feeling  sure  Admiral  Tryon  would 
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manage  somehow  to  avoid  the  apparently  inevitable 
consequences  of  his  own  order. 

The  Court,  while  feeling  strong  regret 
^au'costs*1  tna*'  tne  C°mmander  of  the  Camperdotcn 

did  not  carry  out.  his  first  intention  to 
semaphore  his  doubt  as  to  the  signal,  declares  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Service  to 
say  he  was  to  blame  for  carrying  out  the  directions 
of  his  Commander-in-Chief  present  in  person.  This 
is  a  notable  utterance,  coming  as  it  does  on  the  top 
of  Admiral  Tryon's  memorandum,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressly laid  down  the  duty  of  disobeying  orders  when 
they  were  manifestly  fatal.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  finding  of  the  Court. 
You  cannot  manoeuvre  a  fleet  on  the  principle  of 
limited  liability  or  qualified  obedience.  Nelsons,  no 
doubt,  may  now  and  then  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  at  the  risk  of  their  career.  But  as  a 
general  standing  rule,  for  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ance of  ordinary  .men  who  are  not  Nelsons,  the 
strict  law  of  obedience  is  the  best. 

The  evidence  at  the  Court  Martial  brought 
Falthftriunto  Qut  renef  the  excellence  of  the 

discipline  maintained  on  board  the  Vic- 
toria. As  Captain  Bourke  remarked,  it  only  needed 
two  or  three  men  to  cause  a  panic,  but  these  two  or 
three  were  not  to  be  found  on  board.  There  was 
absolutely  no  panic,  no  shouting,  no  rushing  aimlessly 
about.  The  men  fell  in  as  upon  parade.  Those  at 
work  on  the  forecastle  worked  with  a  will,  till  the 
water  was  up  to  their  waists.  Those  below  stood  to 
their  posts  to  a  man.  "  When  the  men  were  turned 
about  to  face  the  ship's  side  it  must  have  passed 
through  the  minds  of  many  that  to  look  out  for  one's 
self  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  ...  I  can  hear  of 
not  one  single  instance  of  any  man  rushing  to  the 
side."  From  the  Admiral  to  the  youngest  middy,  they 
showed  that  spirit  of  trust  and  bravery  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  service.  The  chaplain,  whose  last  words 
were,  "  Steady,  men,  steady,"  was  worthy  of  his 
flock.  In  so  large  a  company  there  must  have  been 
many  men  of  but  indifferent  character,  of  com- 
paratively low  morale.  The  fact  that  the  whole  of 
them,  without  a  single  exception,  stood  the  death  test 
is  a  matter  of  which  we  as  a  nation  do  well  to  be 
proud.  The  splendid  response  which  brought  £50,000 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  for  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  was  the  national  recognition  of  the  heroism 
of  those  who  stood  to  their  posts  unmoved  when  the 
Victoria  took  her  last  plunge  to  the  bottom. 

....  .  *  .v  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  British 
A  Hint  for  the       °  ...      .  .     ,      ,      .,  , 

Faithful    public  was  furnished  with  the  detailed 

Commons.  reports  of  the  way  in  which  our  blue- 


jackets and  their  officers  faced  the  supreme  crisis, 
immediately  before  it  was  confronted  by  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  its  elected  represen- 
tatives at  Westminster  failed  in  their  duty.  If  the  I 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  on  board  the  doomed 
ironclad  filled  us  all  with  pride,  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons  covered  us  with  shame.  The  free 
fight  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  marked  the 
final  closuring  of  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  can  be  considered  apart  from  the  question 
of  Home  Rule,  just  as  the  conduct  of  the  crew  of  the 
Victoria  can  be  considered  apart  from  the  question 
of  Admiral  Tryon's  fatal  mistake.  The  faithful 
Commons,  who,  by  the  bye,  muster  almost  exactly 
as  strong  as  the  crew  of  the  lost  ironclad,  displayed 
none  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  their  humbler  fellow- 
countrymen.  Under  comparatively  trivial  provoca- 
tion, they  lost  all  control  over  themselves,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  history  a  free  fight  took  place  on 
what  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  sacred  arena  of  the 
House.  The  story  is  so  suggestive  that  it  is  worth 
going  over  it  if  only  to  illustrate  how  things  should 
not  be  done. 

At  the  time  fixed  by  the  House  for 
How  not  to  the  close  o£  the  discussion  on  the  Home 
do  It.  . 

Rule  Bill,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  speaking 

with  his  usual  incisive  vigour.    As  the  clock  drew 
near  the  stroke  of  ten,  he  remarked  that  the  slavish 
adulation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  received  from  his 
followers  had  not  been  paralleled  since  the  sycophants 
of  Herod  declared  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God." 
Thereupon  the  further  delivery  of  his  speech  was 
suspended  by  loud  cries  of  "Judas,  Judas,  Judas," 
first  raised    by    Mr.   T.   P.   O'Connor,  but  im- 
mediately echoed  by  forty  or  fifty  other  members. 
The  whole  House  rang  with  the  word,  the  only 
person  who  did  not  hear  it  being  Mr.  Mellor,  the 
Chairman  of  Committee,  who  placidly  closed  the 
debate  and  called  the  division.     Then  Mr.  Gibbs, 
a  Conservative  member,  amid  a  babel  of  voices, 
attempted  to  call  the  Chairman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  had  called  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Judas.     Mr.  Mellor,  deaf  once  more,  allowed  the 
hubbub  to  go  on  while  the  House  was  clearing  for 
a  division,  until  at  last  Mr.  Logan,  a  Gladstonian 
member,  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House  and  stood 
close  to  the  front  Opposition  Bench  #  in  order  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  saying.    A  rude  interchange  of  words  followed, 
and  Mr.  Logan,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  order, 
committed  inadvertently  the  parliamentary  faux  pax 
of  sitting  down  for  a  moment  on  the  front  Opposition 
Bench.    Thereupon  the  prevailing  excitement  and 
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anarchy  culminated  in  an  act  of  open  violence.  The 
authority  of  the  Chair  being  virtually  non-existent, 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  a  young  Tory  member,  seized  Mr. 
Logan  by  the  neck,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Ashmead  Bartlett  forcibly  ejected  him  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.    This,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  own  words, 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  scrimmage.    For  several 
minutes  a  disgraceful  row  raged  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.    A  mob  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  .members 
scuffled  with  each  other ;  a  coat  was  torn ;  some  heavy 
blows,  audible  above  the  din,  were  dealt  on  the  faces 
of  some  of  the  combatants ;  a  book-shelf  was  smashed. 
No  one  knows  to  what  dimensions  the  fracas  might 
have  grown,  when  fortunately  the  strangers  in  the 
gallery  loudly  hissed  the  disorderly  crowd  below,  the 
Chairman  at  last  took  down  the  word  *'  J udas " 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  Speaker  returned, 
and  order  was  restored. 

If  It  had  ^his  scandalous  scene  occurred  at  "West- 
been  in  the  minster,  and  no  one  has  been  punished. 
I**V5r"  If  anything  equivalent  to  such  a  dis- 
graceful scene  had  taken  place  in  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Mellor  would  have  been  tried  by  court  martial  and 
dismissed,  and  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  and  Sir  Ashmead 
Bartlett  would  have  been  placed  under  arrest.  For 
undoubtably  the  causa  causans  of  the  whole  disgrace- 
ful scene  was  the  utter  incompetence  of  Mr.  Mellor. 
From  the  first  he  has  never  had  any  control  over 
the  House,  and  the  concluding  scene  was  bat  the 
culmination  of  a  long  series  of  episodes  which  proved 
his  utter  unfitness  for  the  post  thrust  upon  him  by  the 
Government.  There  have  been  many  mistakes  this 
session,  but  the  worst  of  all  mistakes  was  the  refusal  to 
continue  Mr.  Courtney  in  the  Chair  as  Deputy  Speaker. 
Mr.  Mellor  was  installed  as  the  strong  man  who 
was  believed  to  be  capable  of  effectively  forcing  the 
Bill  through  when  Mr.  Courtney,  being  a  Unionist, 
would  have  raised  difficulties.  Never  was  there  a 
more  fatal  miscalculation.  But  Mr.  Mellor  is  not 
court  martialled.  Mr.  Mellor  has  not  even  been 
asked  to  resign.  Mr.  Mellor  remains  where  Mr. 
Mellor  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session — 
the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  without  either 
prestige,  authority,  or  capacity  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  discipline  and  secure  order.  After  Mr.  Mellor 
the  only  offenders  who  deserved  punishment  were  Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher  and  Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett,  who  were 
the  first  to  resort  to  physical  violence.  Their  only 
excuse  is  to  say  that  they  believed  Mr.  Logan  was 
going  to  strike  them.  But  this  was  an  afterthought. 
The  member  who  lays  violent  hands  on  another  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  corresponds  to  the  sailor  who 


after  a  collision  raises  a  cry  of  panic  and  deserts  the 
ranks.  There  was  no  such  man  on  the  Victoria. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  and  Sir  Ashmead 
Bartlett  are  still  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  Cone  I  d  ^  k  a  m^3',a'ce'  however,  to  exaggerate 
Assembly.         significance  of  the  outbreak  of  Don- 

nybrook  Fair  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  assembly  thinks  a  great  deal  too  much  of  itself, 
and  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  it  should  for  once 
suddenly  become  conscious  of  the  contempt  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  the  country.  The  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  while  its  members  imagine  that 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  august  assembly  in  the 
world,  the  nation  at  large  has  learned  to  regard  it  as 
the  most  hopelessly  incompetent  and  unbusinesslike 
body  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  legislation  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  Mother  of  Parliaments  indeed  ! — 
grandmother  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term,  and 
a  grandmother  in  her  dotage.  What  more 
ridiculous  spectacle  can  possibly  be  imagined 
than  the  way  in  which  the  House  has  dealt  witli 
the  Home  Rule  Bill !  Here  is  a  measure  of 
37  clauses,  which  when  printed  occupy  seven  columns 
of  the  Times.  The  House  devotes  64  days  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  clauses,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  nation  learns  that  it  has  not  even  attempted  to 
discuss  27  clauses,  occupying  five-and-a-half  columns 
space,  but  has  simply  passed  them  without  any  con- 
sideration at  all.  It  is  all  Tory  obstruction,  say  the 
Home  Rulers.  It  is  all  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
guillotine,  say  the  Unionists.  A  plague  on  both  your 
parties,  say  the  people.  If  you  cannot  apportion 
your  time  better  to  your  work  than  this  slovenly 
method  of  obstructing  ten  clauses  and  bolting  forty, 
you  are  not  fit  for  your  place.  The  fact  is,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  much  better  go  to  school,  either  to 
the  London  County  Council,  or  better  still  to  the 
Assemblies  of  any  of  the  Scottish  Churches.  These 
bodies  know  how  to  do  business,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not.  Until  it  limits  all  speeches  but 
those  of  mover  and  seconder  of  each  motion  to  ten 
minutes,  it  will  flounder  on  till  it  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  in  public  estimation. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  the 
^Ifl^Bni6  G°vernment  upon  having  discovered,  in 

July,  1893,  what  I  pressed  upon  them 
in  vain  in  October,  1892.  Why  in  face  of  the 
plainest  possible  warnings  Mr.  Gladstone  persisted 
in  inserting  the  preposterous  and  suicidal  in-and-out 
clause  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  no  one  as  yet  seems  to 
be  able  to  suggest,  excepting  those  who  assert  that 
he  put  it  in  expressly  in  order  to  take  it  out  after 
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it  had  drawn  the  enemy's  fire.  He  ha,s  taken  it  out 
now,  and  it  is  better  late  than  never.  But  instead 
of  acting  upon  the  only  sound  principle,  and  leaving 
the  House  of  Commons  intact,  the  Prime  Minister 
must  needs  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  adversaries 
by  tacking  a  new  Redistribution  Bill  of  Irish  seats 
and  a  reduction  of  Irish  representation  to  his 
scheme  for  establishing  a  subordinate  Parliament 
in  Ireland.  He  has  laid  it  down  that  Ireland 
ought  only  to  have  80  instead  of  103  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  decision  has  been 
countersigned  by  his  majority.  But  if  Ireland  has 
23  members  more  than  she  ought  to  have,  all  decisions 
carried  by  the  present  House  by  less  than  23  Irish 
votes  have  no  moral  weight.  The  votes  of  these  23 
extra  members  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  majority 
by  which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  carried.  But  as  the 
Government  majority  has  repeatedly  fallen  below  23 
on  vital  divisions,  it  follows  that  but  for  the  votes  of 
the  doomed  23  the  Bill  itself  would  have  been  thrown 
out.  Mr.  Gladstone's  persistence  in  tampering  with 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  lias  fur- 
nished a  new  conclusive  argument  to  the  enemias  of 
Home  Rule. 

The  Financial  Mr.  Gladstone  last  month  presented  to 
Srevlsededl-ttne  House  his  third  scheme  of  Home 
tlon.  Rule  Finance.  His  followers  accepted 
it,  as  they  accepted  both  its  predecessors,  with  an 
alacrity  which  gave  point  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
sarcasm.  "  Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  is  black,  and  they 
say  it  is  good.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  is  white,  and 
they  say.  it  is  better."  His  latest  proposal  is  to 
reduce  Ireland's  net  paymant  to  Imperial  purposes 
by  about  half  a  million  a  year.  The  following  i3  the 
present  statement  of  account  between  Ireland  and 
the  Empire : — 

Spent  in  Ireland. 
Civil  Government  Charges         . .       . .  £3,123,000 

Constabulary   1459,000 

Loss  on  PoBt  Office  Account  . .  . .  52,000 
Cost  of  collection  of  revenue      . .       . .  160,000 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Income-tax    . . 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 


Colevttd  in  Ireland. 


£  1,794,000 


£2,402,000 
3,058,000 
707.000 
552,000 
65,000 
138.0000 


£6,922,000 

making  a  balance  received  from  Ireland  at  present  of 
£2, 128,000  per  annum  for  Imperial  purposes,  or  one 


twenty-eighth  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes 
that  she  shall  in  future  pay  one-third  of  her  general 
revenue,  amounting  to  £2,276,000,  minus  a  sum  of 
£487,000,  granted  on  behalf  of  the  constabulary,  and 
a  further  sum  of  £160,000,  representing  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  Irish  revenue.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
Home  Rule  affects  our  finances,  we  shall  receive 
£1,615,000  a  year  instead  of  £2,128,000,  the  Irish 
paying,  under  Home  Rule,  one  thirty -seventh  instead 
of  one  twenty-eighth  of  the  Imperial  expenditure. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  statu*  quo  ante  which  British 
tax-payers  were  led  to  expect.  The  British  elector 
is  prepared  to  let  the  Irish  govern  themselves.  He 
is  not  prepared  to  subsidise  them  for  doing  so. 

It  is  anticipated  that  about  forty  Peers 
The  Ultimate  wiU  be  fouad  Qut  of  £our  Qr  fiye  hundred 
Outcome. 

who  will  go  into  the  lobby,  in  support  of 
this  Bill,  which  will  be  thrown  out  by  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  large  majority.  The  question  then  arises, 
What  next  1  Rumour  is  rife  that  next  year  the  Bill 
will  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order 
that  the  House  of  Commons  may  have  a  chance  o£ 
getting  through  some  English  business.  What  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  abandon  all  attempt  to  frame  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
Mr.  Gladstone's  successor,  would  expedite  business 
immensely,  and  would  moreover  be  taking  the  best 
and  most  logical  course,  if  he  were  to  introduce  a 
Bill  of  less  than  half-a-dozen  clauses,  bringing  into 
existence  a  constituent  assembly  at  Dublin,  instructed 
to  draw  up  for  submission  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment a  measure  expressing  the  viaws  of  the  Irish 
nation  as  to  the  best  method  of  enabling  Ireland  to 
manage  her  own  affairs.  All  these  details  which 
have  blocked  Parliament  this  year  are  unnecessary. 
It  is  not  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  devise 
a  complete  scheme  of  Home  Rule  and  then  to 
force  it  on  Ireland.  The  proper  thing  is  for  Irishmen 
to  decide  upon  their  own  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  to 
thresh  it  out  clause  by  clause  in  a  national  conven- 
tion at  Dublin,  and  then  to  bring  it  to  Westminster 
to  be  considered  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  That 
would  be  much  more  consonant  with  the  national 
dignity  of  Ireland  than  the  acceptance  of  a  cut  and 
dried  Home  Rule  scheme  from  Westminster. 

One  of  the  questions  which  I  submitted 
^ndunT*  to  a"  caQdidate3  through  my  helpers  at 

the  last  general  election  was  that  of  the 
Referendum.  Few  of  them  understood  the  question, 
and  most  of  them  treated  it  as  one  altogether  with- 
out the  pale  of  practical  politics.  Lord  Salisbury, 
however,  seems  disposed  to  adopt  it  as  the  rallying  cry 
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of  the  Tory  party.  Speaking  at  the  J unior  Consti- 
tutional Club  on  July  7th,  he  remarked  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  was  an  impartial  combination  of 
bustle  and  gag,  and  that  hustle  and  gag  would  never 
govern  the  English  people.  Proceeding  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  second  Chamber,  Lord  Salisbury 
said  : — 

"  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  of  the  stress  of  resisting  the 
great  Constitutional  attack  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  such  a 
Chamber.  .  .  Wherever  the  foundations  of  the  country  itself 
are  to  be  dealt  with,  and  attack  intended  upon  them,  in  one 
form  of  machinery  or  the  other,  the  nation  is  directly  called 
into  council  upon  this  issue,  and  this  issue  only,  and  asked 
whether  it  will  have  it  so." 

Lord  Salisbury  concluded  by  asking  his  friends  to 
consider  "whether  we  do  not  require  some  more 
definite,  technical,  absolute  safeguard  that  the  Con- 
stitution by  which  the  nation  lives  shall  not  be 
changed  without  the  nation's  will."  That  is  right  so 
far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  get  the  Referendum 
solely  as  a  veto  upon  change.  It  will  be  carried  as 
in  Switzerland  by  those  who  regard  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate sanction  of  the  principle  of  the  popular 
sovereignty — the  crowning  of  King  Demos. 

The  German  Emperor,  who  has  paid  a 
1j£n^S£n  flying  visit  to  England  to  be  present  at 
the  yacht-racing  at  Cowes,  had  the  satis- 
faction before  his  departure  of  knowing  that  the 
Army  Bill  had  been  passed.  The  Third  Reading  was 
carried  by  201  votes  against  185.  The  military 
authorities  will  now  have  a  free  hand  to  strengthen 
their  fighting-machine  within  the  limits  approved  by 
the  Reichstag.  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  they 
should  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  their  soldiers 
in  view  of  what  is  going  on  in  both  of  their 
frontiers.  The  Russians  have  just  begun  a  tariff 
war  with  Germany,  which  has  led  Germany  to  retaliate 
by  clapping  an  extra  50  per  cent,  duty  on  Russian 
goods  ;  whilst  in  France  we  have  the  unrest  of  Paris, 
which  is  disagreeably  manifested  over  the  students' 
row  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  the  recru- 
descence of  French  Chauvinism  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Russian-German  tariff  war,  owing  to  the  complica- 
tions which  may  follow  in  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest. 

The  last  telegram  received  from  Dr. 
Dp.Nansen.  Nansen  was  dated  Berlebagg,  July  21st. 

He  was  then  just  starting  for  Nova 
Zembla,  where  he  was  about  to  pick  up  his  first 
thirty  sledge  dogs,  after  which  he  has  to  coast 
eastward  to  the  Olonetz  River,   where  he  will 


pick  up  another  twenty-six  dogs.  At  the  end  of  this 
month  he  hopes  to  reach  the  West  Coast  of  the 
Siberian  Islands.  From  thence  he  will  run  north- 
ward as  far  as  he  can,  and  when  open  water  fails 
him,  the  Fram  will  be  allowed  to  drift  with  the  ice. 
He  is  delighted  with  his  ship,  but  the  reports  of  the 
ice  are  bad,  and  he  has  still  to  get  through  the  Kara 
Sea.  We  shall  probably  hear  from  him  twice  or 
thrice  before  the  darkness  settles  down  upon  the 
Fram. 

The  beginning  of  last  month  was  marked 

CoaJ  Strike.  bv  the  8™**  trashy  "»  *ne  West  Riding 
coalfield,  when  the  Thornhill  Colliery 
fired,  owing  to  the  use  of  naked  lights  in  oertain 
portions  of  the  mine  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  free  from  gas.  The  month  closed  upon  a  still 
greater  misfortune  in  the  shape  of  an  industrial 
dispute  between  the  coal  owners  and  the  miners. 
The  owners  insist  upon  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of 
what  they  call  the  standard  rate  of  1888,  upon  which 
an  advance  of  40  per  cent,  was  made  up  to  August, 
1890.  The  owners  assert  that  this  is  necessary 
owing  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  they  offered  to 
submit  their  case  to  arbitration.  The  Miners' 
Federation,  however,  refuse  absolutely  to  assent 
either  to  the  reduction  or  to  the  arbitration  upon  the 
proposal.  As  a  result  the  coal  industry  of  the 
Midlands  and  of  West  Riding  in  Lancashire  is 
paralysed.  Before  the  miners  resume  working  a 
great  many  more  persons  will  probably  have  died 
as  the  result  of  deprivation  and  anxiety  than  were 
blown  out  of  existence  at  Thornhill.  As,  however, 
they  will  die  by  singles,  no  one  will  take  much  notice 
of  them.  It  is  only  when  deaths  are  massed  that 
they  create  a  sensation. 
Women  In  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  made 

C6an7inhy  itself  ridiculous  last  month  by  deciding 
Polities,  that  women  should  not  be  admitted 
to  be  Fellows  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  The  vote 
at  the  General  Meeting  was  172  to  158.  A  plebiscite 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  showed  that  only  500 
were  against  the  admission  of  women,  while  1,200 
were  in  their  favour.  The  speeches  of  the  opponents 
were  interesting,  and  deserve  to  be  kept  as  monu- 
mental examples  of  the  imbecility  of  the  male.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  Sir  Richard  Webster  and  Mr. 
Curzon  and  others,  who  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
will  break  down  the  natural  barrier  between  the 
sexes  if  women  are  allowed  to  put  F.R.G.S.  after 
their  name,  will  regard  with  dismay  the  attempt  that 
is  being  made  by  leading  women  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  secure  a  National  Memorial,  signed  by 
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women,  regardless  of  party  distinction,  in  favour  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  their  sex.  Few  movements 
have  made  more  rapid  progress  of  late  years  than 
this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Memorial  will  bo 
signed  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  civilisation 
and  progress  at  heart.  • 

An  Experl-  very  interesting  experiment  has  been 
mental  Liquor  temporarily  checked  in  the  United  States. 

Monopoly.    gouth  Carolina)  of   all   StatefJ  ia  the 

world,  decided  to  try  a  modification  of  the  Gothenburg 
system.  On  the  1st  of  J  uly  no  liquor  was  to  be  sold 
in  the  State  except  by  the  State  itself.  The  supply 
of  all  drink,  in  short,  was  to  bd  made  the  monopoly 
of  the  strictest  kind,  and  all  the  corn  whisky  on 
which  the  South  Carolinans  were  allowed  to  get 
drunk  was  to  be  labelled  "  Warranted  U.S.  Standard 
proof  and  chemically  pure.  South  Carolina  State 
Dispensary."  The  State  had  laid  in  large  quantities 
of  liquor,  and  the  Governor  calculated  that  he  would 
be  able  to  make  a  net  profit  for  the  ratepayers  of 
.£100,000  per  annum.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  this  experiment  a  judge  has  declared  the  law  un- 
constitutional, and  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides 
the  question  no  one  knows  exactly  what  is  going  to 
be  done.  South  Carolina  is  hardly  the  State  in 
which  one  would  have  expected  so  daring  an  experi- 
ment in  the  Drink  Question,  but  better  South  Caro- 
lina than  nowhere. 

Sunday  CIos.  The  six-days'  week  party  last  month 
Ing  at  the  gained  a  very  signal  victory  at  Chicago. 
World's  Fair.  The  directors  of  the  World's  Fair  having 
obtained  a  Government  grant  on  condition  that  the 
Fair  was  not  opened  on  Sundays,  decided  to  open  it 
on  the  ground  that  their  exchequer  could  not  stand 
the  loss  of  Sunday  closing.  Their  action  was  up- 
held as  legal,  and  great  was  the  exultation  on 
.the  part  of  the  Sunday  openers.  The  Sunday- 
rest  men  were  considerably  crestfallen ;  but  it 
was  only  for  a  time.  To  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  after  keeping  the  exhibition  open  every  Sunday 
until  the  16th  of  July,  the  local  directors  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  lost  money  on  the  Sunday 
business.  The  exhibitors  would  not  give  up  their 
rest  day,  and  the  general  public  would  not  go  to  the 
Fair  on  Sunday.  The  result  i3  a  still  more  signal 
triumph  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  than  anybody 
ventured  to  hope  for.  After  this  it  will  be  difficult 
for  anyone  to  pretend  that  the  blue  laws  are  enforced 
upon  an  unwilling  population  by  puritanical  despots 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere. 


Australian  *  am  to  see  ^rom  tne  Aiutrallai 

Cheer,  Boys,  Review  of  Reviews  that  there  are  so™ 
Cheer!  people  who  keep  up  their  hearts  in  spit< 
of  the  series  of  smashes  which  have  appalled  British 
investors  in  Australian  securities.  Mr.  Fitchetj 
seems  quite  hopeful,  and  even  asserts  that  the  chi« 
result  of  the  crisis  for  depositors  of  the  Australia 
banks  will  be  that  they  will  get  six  or  seven  per  cent 
instead  of  four  per  cent. !  This  is  certainly  lookup 
at  the  situation  through  very  roseate  spectacles 
.What  is  very  evident  is  that  the  various  Colonic 
are  setting  to  work  to  economise  with  a  will  II 
they  can  but  keep  in  this  mood  long  enough,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  will  emerge  from  their 
difficulties  with  their  prosperity  much  more  solidlr 
assured  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The 
description  which  Mr.  Fitchett  gives  of  the  Public 
Works  which  New  South  Wales  has  to  show  for  its 
expenditure  is  certainly  a  very  strong  contrast  to 
the  barracks  and  artillery  and  powder  and  shot  which 
European  States  have  to  show  for  the  most  of  their 
borrowed  money. 


The  London  ^"ne  London  County  Council  is,  at  the 
County  present  moment,  struggling  with  the 
Council.    House  of  Lordg  over  the  BiJls  which  ft 

considers  to  be  indispensable  for  the  good  government 
of  the  Metropolis.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present, 
there  is  no  reaction  against  the  progressive  policy  of 
the  Couucil  visible.  The  painful  incident  which 
vacated  Mr.  Tims'  seat  for  Battersea  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  damage  the  Progressive  cause 
in  the  constituency.  Mr.  Willis,  however,  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority.  The  Council  keeps  up 
its  record  of  good  attendance.  The  Chairman,  who 
on  the  25th  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  year, 
stated  that  the  Minutes  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months  constitute  a  volume  of  1,360  pages,  recording 
the  work  of  nineteen  Standing  Committees,  which, 
with  their  Sub  and  Special  Committees,  have  met  on 
not  less  than  1,400  occasions — i.e.,  there  have  been 
more  than  four  committee  meetings  per  day  all  the 
year  round.  The  attendance  of  members  at  the 
Council  has  gone  up  from  the  average  of  104-110  in 
1891,  to  114  in  1893.  Mr.  Hutton's  address  is  a 
very  valuable  document,  and  should  be  kept  by  all 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  working  out  of 
some  of  the  mo3t  interesting  problems  in  modern 
city  government 
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.    EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Le  30.  Annul  Meeting  of  the  International  Arbi- 
tration «ml  Peace  Association,  at  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel. 

Opening  Meeting  of  the  Hea  l  Makers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Oxford. 

Celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Opening  of 
Hollowar  College. 

Pro  Lunation  Issued  by  President  Cleveland, 
calling  a  Special  Meeting  of  Congress  in 

AugOKt. 

uly  1.  Railway  Accident  near  Blackpool;  four 
killed  aud  many  injure  1. 

Resignation  of  the  Argentine  Cabinet. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  Cob  Jen  Club,  at  Green- 
wich. 

Opening  of  the  National  Workmen's  Exhibition 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 
Dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  to  the  Represen- 
tatives of  Art  and  Literature. 
Publication  of  the  Scheme  of  Arrangement  of  the 

Queensland  Natioual  Bank. 
Student  Riots  in  Paris. 

2.  Departure  of  Lieutenant  Peary's  Second  Expe- 

iStuo  to  the  Arctic  Regions. 

3.  FoMfcation  of  Rear-Admiral  Markham's  Des- 

pttcbn  on  the  Victoria  Disaster. 
Tbt  proposal  that  women  should  be  elected 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fourteen. 
Fin*  London  Meeting  of  the  Museums  Associa- 
tion. 

Failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Manitoba. 

Richard  Kenyon  Beuham,  aud  Albert  Benham, 
found  guilty  of  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
London  aud  General  Bank  ;  the  former  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years' penal  servitude,  and 
the  latter  to  five  years'. 

4.  Renewal  of  Student  Riots  in  Paris. 

Opening  of  the  German  Reichstag  by  the  Em- 
peror. 

Colliery  Disaster  near  Dewsbury  ;  138  killed. 
Inaugural  Meeting  of  Navy  Records  Society. 
New  Zealand  Treasurer  made  his  Budget  State- 
ment. 

Proclamation,  at  Pietermaritzburg,  of  the  New 
Constitution  granting  responsible  Government 
to  the  Colony. 

The  London  County  Council  de^idfd  not  to  pur- 
chase the  Site  lu  Parliament  Street,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  hall  and  offices. 

I'iscnaelou  on  the  Sunday  Opening  of  Museums 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury. . 

5.  The  Session  of  the  Prussian  Diet  closed  by  the 

Emperor. 

The  Parliament  of  Western  Australia  opened 
by  the  Governor. 

Professors  Tbowmalan  and  Kayaian,  the  Arme- 
nian Prisoners  at  Angora,  pardoned. 

Further  Fatal  Riots  In  Paris. 

6.  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Princess 

Victoria  Mary  of  Teck. 
Close  of  the  Labour  Exchange  lu  Paris. 
Formation  of  the  New  Argentine  Ministry. 
Cyclone  In  Western  Iowa. 
Rioting  lu  Madrid. 

Conference  of  the  Houses  of  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  on  Religious  Education. 

First  London  Sitting  of  the  Welsh  Land  Com- 
mission. 

Concluding  Meeting  of  the  Museums  Association. 
Introduction  of  the  German  Army  Bill  into  the 
Reichstag. 

James  Tims,  L.C.C.,  sentenced  to  three  months' 
Imprisonment  for  fraud  against  a  Railway 
Company. 
6.  Religions  Ktot  In  Montreal. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Central  Synagogue  Chambers. 

Banquet  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  at 
the  Guildhall. 

Boating  Accident  at  Skegness ;  twenty-nine  lives 
lost. 

Debates  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  Paris 
Riots. 

Pratt  Wills  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude  for  defrauding  the  Port  sea  Island 
Building  Society. 


9.  Labour  Demonstration  in  Vienna.  14. 
lu.  Arrival  of  the  Khedive  at  Constantinople.  15. 
Fatal  Fire  at  Chicago. 

Adoption  of  the  Scheme  of  Re-arrangement  of 

the  City  of  Melbourne  Bank. 
Failure  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile 

Agency  Company,  Limited. 
Open  in  k  Mertiug  of  the  Methodist  Conference  at 

Bristol.  17. 

11.  Sir  Gordon  Syrlgg  presented  bis  Budget  in  the 

House  of  Assembly  at  Cape  Town. 
Mr.  John  Deasy,  M.P.,  finei  for  common  assault 
on  a  girl. 

Commencement  of  the  Naval  Manoeuvres. 
Opening  of  the  Bisley  Meeting.  18. 
Opening  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 

Architects  at  Cardiff. 
Report  received  of  a  Matabele  raid  in  Mashona- 

land. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  for 
Woman's    Suffrage    at   Westminster  Town  in 
Hall.  U" 

Opening  Meeting  of  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches 
Coufenuce  at  Lucerne. 

12.  Orauge  Demousttations  against  the  Home  Rule 

till  held  lu  l  ister. 


24. 

THE  REV.  H.  J.  POPE, 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  1 

(Prom  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  B.  Scott  and  Son,**. 
Carlisle.) 

Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Marlborongh  College. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 

Industries  at  Liverpool.  25. 
Collision  of  the  Gun-Boat  Allxrcore  and  the 

Steamer  Louue. 
M.  Decrais  appointed  French  Ambassador  in 

London. 

13.  Report  received  of  Fighting  In  Samoa. 

Second  Reading  of  the  German  Army  Bills 

carried  by  a  majority  of  11 . 
Deputation  to  Mr.  Gardner,  praying  that  the 
Order  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  Canadian 
Cattle  be  withdrawn.  26. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Roy.il  Niger  Company. 
First  Meeting  of  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Con- 
ference. 27. 
Laws  passed  by  the  Victorian  Assembly  to  reduce 
the  Salaries  of  Governors,  Ministers,  Members 
of  Parliament,  et-*. 
Passing  of  the  Industrial  Tax  Bill  by  the  Portu-  28. 

guese  Upper  House. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  sanctioned  a  Scheme  for 
the  Reconstruction  of  the  English,  Scottish,  * 
and  Australian  Chartered  Bank. 
The  Belgian  Chamber  decide!  that  Article  I.  of  29. 
the  Constitution  should  be  revised  to  enable 
Belgium  t  >  acquire  Colonial  Possessions.  ^ 
Fighting  near  Bangkok  between  the  French  and 
Slam**!*. 


> 


Celebration  of  the  French  National  Ft*te. 
Third  Reading  of  th;  German  Army  Bills. 
Opening  of  the  National  Congress  of  Trade  Unions 
in  Paris. 

Fatal  Railway  Accident  in  Spain. 

Close  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes. 

Opening  of  the  Trial  of  the  Impeachment  of 

Servian  Ex -Ministers, 
Court  Martial  on  the  Loss  of  the  Victoria  openc  1 

at  Malta. 

Presentation  of  an  Address  to  Sir  John  Lubbock 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ' 

News  receive!  of  the  Capture  of  Admiral  Wan- 
den  kok  and  other  Brazilian  Insurgents 

Meeting  of  the  International  Maritime  Congress 
at  Westminster. 

Great  Fires  lu  the  City  of  London. 

Debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on  Affairs  la 
Slam. 

Opening  of  the  Wesleyau  Conference  at  CaTdiff. 
Mr.  G.  Downes  Carter,  Treasurer,  made  the 

Budget  Statement  iu  the  Victorian  Assembly. 
The  Servian  Parliament  agreed  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Avakuuovitch  Cabinet. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Musis 

at  Marlborough  House. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  School  at  Athens 

at  Burlington  House. 
Laylug  of  the  First  Stone  of  New  Harbour  at 

Dover,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Report  receive!  of  fighting  in  Mashonalaud. 
Delivery  of  the  French    Ultimatum  to  the 

Siamese  Government. 
Closing  Session  of  the  International  Maritime 

Congress  at  Westminster. 
Fighting  lu  Nicaragua. 

Mgr.  Clement,  Metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  found 
guilty  of  inciting  the  people  against  the  Prime 
and  the  Government,  and  sentenced  to  per- 
petual banishment. 

Report  received  of  a  Revolution  iu  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharlna  in  Brazil. 

Departure  of  the  French  Minister  from  Bang- 
kok. 

Sir  Thus.  M'llwralth  delivered  his  Annual 
Budget  Statement  iu  the  Queensland  Parlia- 
ment. 

County  Council  Election  at  Battersea;  Mr.  W. 

Willis  (Progressive)  elected. 
Close  of  the  Bisley  Meeting. 
Reply  of  the  Siamese  Government  to  the  Frea.h 

Ultimatum. 
I*rorogation  of  the  French  Parliament. 
Conference  at  Oxford,  on  the  Attitude  of  tlie 

Church  toward  the  Social  Problem. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion at  Oxford. 
Opening  of  the  Celebrations  of  the  Winchester 

College  Quingenteoary. 
Announcement  by  the  French  Government  of 

their  Intention  to  blockade  the  Coast  of  Slam. 
Bombardment  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  by  the 

Insurgents. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  the 
Chairman  made  his  Annual  Statement. 

In  the  Libel  Action  of  J.  Havelock  Wilson  r. 
The  Evening  yews,  Verdict  returned  for  the 
Defendant. 

Signing  of  the  Convention  fixing  the  Boundary 
Line  between  the  British  aud  German  Protec- 
torates in  KUlma  NJaro. 

Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Winchester 
Celebrations. 

Iu  the  Libel  Action  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  versus 
the  Skip/ring  Gazette,  Jury  found  for  the 
Defendant. 

Close  of  the  Victoria  Conrt-Martial.  Acquittal 

of  Captain  Bourke  and  other  survivors. 
Conference,  at  Derby,  of  Railway  Signalmen  to 

discuss  Hours  of  Labour,  etc. 
Strike  in  the  Coal  Trade  commsnce  l. 
Public  Health  Congress  at  Edinburgh. 
Retirement  from  Political  Life  of  Scuor  Castelar. 
First  Sitting  of  the  Currency  Commission  at 

Singapore. 
Arrival  of  the  German  Emperor  atCowes. 
State  Visit  of  the  Ix>rd  Mayors  of  Loudon  and 

Dublin  to  the  Public  Health  Congress  at 

Edinburgh. 
The  Freu-h  Ultimatum  accepted  by  Slam. 
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29.  Provincial  Revolution  In  Argentine. 
Sentence*  on  Socialist  Workmen  it  Prague; 

thirty-live  sent  to  prison. 
Jubilee  Celebration  of  the  Rothanisted  Experi- 
ments. 

30.  General  Election  in  Bulgaria. 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

June  30.  Mrs.  BesantandMrs.  Frederika  Macdonald. 

at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Theosophy. 
July  1.  Mr. Balfour,  at  Stockport,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 

Policy. 

Mr.  Asqulth,  at  Twickenham,  on  the  Police. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  at  the  Westminster  Palace 

Hotel,  on  Canada. 
Mr.  S.  Woods,  at  Nuneaton,  on  the  Crisis  In  the 

Coal  Trade. 

3.  Earl  of  Dunmore,  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  on  the  Pamirs  and  Central  Asia. 

6.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Carlisle,  on  the 

Closure. 

Lord  Wolmer,  at  Coventry,  on  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland. 

«.  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  at  Ilkley,  on  University 
Education  for  Women. 

7.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club, 

on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  Dillon,  at  Hanley,  on  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

8.  Prince  Bismarck,  at  Friedrichsruh,   on  the 

Smaller  German  States. 
10.  Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the 

Anneulan  Prisoners. 
13.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Rawteustall,  on  the 

Political  Situation. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Hecklngton,  on  the  Agricultural 

Situation. 

Duke  of  Fife,  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  on  the 

Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Telegraph 

Messengers'  Institution,  on  the  Post  Office. 

13.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  at  the  London  Chamber 
■^of  Commerce,  on  the  Protection  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  during  War. 

General  Booth,  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Lord  Londonderry,  at  St.  Stephen's  Crab,  on 
Ireland. 

14.  Mr.  Labouchere,  at  Walworth,  on  the  Political 

Situation. 

15.  Mr.  B.  Plckard,  at  Bamaley,  on  the  Coal  Crisis. 
18.  Mr.-  A.  J.  Balfour,  at  WiUeeden,  on  Hospital 

Accommodation  in  London. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  at  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall, 
on  Home  Rule. 
1».  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  at  Stratford,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

.    Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  at  the  United  Club,  on  the 

Policy  of  the  Government. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Boston,  on  the 

Agricultural  Situation. 
Lord  Herscbell,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  cat 

Musical  Education." 

30.  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  Grosvenor  House,  on 

Hospital  Work. 

31.  Miss  A.  Taylor,  at  Ecdeston  Street,  on  Inner 

Thibet. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  the  Commercial  Situation. 

Prince  Bismarck,  at  Friedrichsruh,  on  the 
German  Government  and  Political  Parties. 

32.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Paddlngton,  on  his 

Candidature  at  Central  Bradford. 
Lord  Farrer,  at  the  Cobden  Club,  on  the  Economic 
Situation. 

Mr.  Plckard,  at  Bamsley,  on  the  Dispute  In  the 
Coal  Trade. 

Ixird  George  Hamilton,  at  Chiswick,  on  the 
Government. 

Lord  Roberta,  at  Bialey,  on  the  Blsley  Meeting. 

Sir  Walter  Foster,  near  Birmiogham,  on  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
24.  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Mundella,  at  West- 
minster, on  Technical  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

36.  Lord  George'HamUton,  at  Ealing,  on  the  Political 
Situation. " 

27.  Lord  Lamlngton,  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  Slam. 

38.  Lord  Roberta,  at  Glasgow,  on  his  Indian  Ex- 
periences, etc. 
Sir  Alfred  LyaU,  at  Cooper's  Hill  Engineering 
College,  on  India. 

29.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  at  Trowbridge,  on  the  Local 
Veto  BUI. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

June  30.  Discussion  on  Home  Rule  for  Scotland. 
Third  Reading  of  the  Sjle  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 

(Ireland)  Bill. 
The  Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875)  Amendment 
Bill  passed  through  Committee. 
July  3.  Discussion  on  the  Indian  Military  Contribu- 
tions. 

4.  Statutory  Rules  Procedure  BUI  passed  through 
Committee. 

Second  Reading  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bill. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Barbed  Wire  Fences  Bill. 
7.  Discussion  on  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

Second  Readiug  of  the  Improvement  of  Land 
(Scotland)  Bill. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Prison  Officers' Superannua- 
tion (No.  2)  BUI,  the  WUd  Birds'  Protection 
BUI,  and  Elementary  Education  (Religious 
Instruction )  BUI. 

10.  Second   Reading  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 

(Fishing  Boats)  Acts  (1883  and  1887)  Amend- 
ment BUI. 

Third  Reading  'of  the  Rivers  PoUution  Preven- 
tion (No.  2)  BiU. 

Improvement  of  the  Land  (Scotland)  BiU 
passed  through  Committee. 

11.  Third  Reading  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875) 

Amendment  Bill. 

13.  Second  Reading  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Bill. 
The  Merchant  Shipping  (Fishing  Boats)  Acts 

(1883  and  1887)  Amendment  Bill,  and  the 
Infectious  Hospitals  BUI  passed  through  Com- 
mittee. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Barbed  Wire  Fences  BUI. 
Discussion  on  the  Irish  Land  Laws. 

14.  Second  Reading  of  the  London  County  CouncU 

(Money)  BUI. 
An  Address  of  Congratulation  on  the  Marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Princess  May,  moved 
by  Lord  Kimberley,  and  seconded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

17.  ^London  County  CouncU  (General  Powers)  BUI 

read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
Discussion  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  In 
Ireland. 

Second  Reading  of  the  Companies  (Certificate  of 
Incorporation)  BUI. 

18.  Places  of  Worship  (Sites)  '  Bill  read  a  third 

time. 

Trust  Investment  BUI  read  a  second  time. 
Reformatory  Schools  BUI  passed  through  Com- 
mittee. 

Discussion  on  the  MUlbank  Prison  Site. 

20.  Second  Reading  of  the  Statute  Law  Provision 

(No.  2)  BUI. 
Land  Transfer  Bill  and  the  Supreme  Court  or 

Judicature  BUI  passed  through  Committee. 
Discussion  on  Elementary  Education. 

21.  Debate  on  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the 

Home  Rule  Bill. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
(Ireland)  (No.  3)  BUI. 

22.  Sir  George  Dibbs,  at  Penrith,  N.S.W.,  on  the 

Finance  of  the  Colony. 

24.  Discussion  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

and  the  Irish  Unionists. 

Trust  Investment  BIU  and  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  (Ireland)  (No.  3)  BUI  passed 
through  Committee. 

Improvement  of  Land  (Scotland)  Bill  read  a 
third  time. 

The  Consolidated.Fund  (No.  3)  BIU  read  a  second 
time. 

25.  Discussion  on  the  Betterment  Principle  of  the 

London  Improvements  Bill. 
Redemption  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Act  (1881) 

Amendment  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
The  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)  BUI  read  a  third 

time. 

27.  Statement  by;  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  Siamese 

Question. 

Second'Reading  of  the  Law  of  Commons  Amend- 
ment BUI. 

28.  Discussion  on  the  Licensing  Question. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

June  30.  Debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Proposal  to  apply 
Closure  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  continued  : 
Amendments  moved  by  Mr.  Byrne,  Lord 
1  Wolmer,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  negatived  ;  Mr. 
t  Gladstone's  Resolution  carried  by  280  to  281. 
"ommlttee  of  Supply :  Discussion  on  the  Opium 
Traffic  In  India. 


July  3.  Committee  on  Clause  5  of  the  Home  Rule  BiU 
Mr.  Ambrose's  Amendment  withdrawn  ini 
[an  Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Olartstotie 
agreed  to;    Amendments  moved  by  Lord 
Wolmer  and  Mr.  Brodrlck  negatived. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
(Ireland)  (No.  3)  Bill. 
4.    First  Reading  of  the  Intoxicating  Liquor(Ireland) 

Committed  on  Clause  5  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
continued :  Amendments  moved  by  .Mr 
Arnold  Forster,  Mr.  Fisher,  Sir  Henry  James 
(twij,  and  Captain  Naylor-Leyland,  negs- 

6.  Third  Reading  of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Order 

BUI. 

Committee  on  Clause  6  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
continued :  Amendments  moved  by  Lord 
Carmarthen,  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  T.  H.  Bolton, 
and  Mr.  Bousfleld  negatived. 
8.  Committee  on  Clause  5  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
continued :  Amendments  moved  by  Lord 
Wolmer  (two).  Viscount  Crauborne,  and  Mr. 
Parker-Smith,  negjtived  ;  Clauses  6,  6,  )  and 
8  passed. 

7.  Second  Reading  of  the  London  Improvemeita 

BIU. 

Discussion  on  Justice  in  Clare. 

Motion  to  suspend  Mr.  Conybeare  for  breach  of 
privilege  carried,  but  on  his  apologising,  K 
was  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  tlx 
Speaker. 

Committee  on  Clause  9  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI. 

10.  Committee  on  Clause  9  of  the  Home  Rule  BiU 

continued :  Amendments  moved  by  Mr. 
Ambrose,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  and  Mr. 
Ileneage,  negatived. 

Second  Reading  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention BUI. 

Redemption  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Act  (1191) 
Amendment  Bill  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

11.  Committee  on  Clause  9  of  the  Home  Rule  BiU 

continued :  Amendments  moved  by  Sir  Jcnn 
Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  F.  Seton- 
Karr,  and  Mr.  Rented,  negatived  -,  Mr.  Sexton 
suspended  from  the  House  for  "grossly  dis- 
orderly "  conduct. 
Third  Reading  or  the  Rivers  PoUution  Pre- 
vention BUI. 

12.  Committee  on  Clause  9  or  the  Home  Rule  BIU 

coutlnned :  Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Parker 
Smith  negatived.  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
that  the  Government  would  withdraw  mb- 
Bectlons  3  and  4  of  Clause  9. 

*3.  Committee  on  Clause  9  of  the  Home  RulTBUl 
continued  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Motion  to  omit 
sub-sections  3  and  4  passed ;  Clause  9  passed. 

Clause  10  struck  out  of  the  BIU. 

Clauses  11,  12  and  13  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Clauses  14,  15,  and  16,  postponed. 

Clause  17  negatived  without  a  division. 

Clauses  18  and  19  pissed. 

Clauses  20  and  21  negatived  without  a  division. 

Clauses  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  26  passed. 

14.  An  Address  of  Congratulation  on  the  Marriage 
of  the  Duke  cf  York  and  Princess  May, 
moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Balfour. 
Committee  on  the  Home  Rule  BIU :  Mr.  John 
Morley's  Motion  authorising  payments  to  be 
made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  con- 
nection, with  the  Government  of  Ireland 
agreed  to. 

The  Congested  Districts  "  Board  (Ireland)  (No. 
3)  BUI  passed  through  Committee  and  read  a 
third  time. 

Irish  Education  Act  (1892)  Amendment  (No.  2) 

Bill,  read  a  second  time. 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890) 

Amendment  BiU  passed  through  Committee. 

17.  Committee  on  Clause  27  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill : 
Amendments  moved  by  Mr.  Sexton  (three), 
Mr.  Seton-Karr,  General  Goldsworthy,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Balfour,  Mr.  Han  bury  and  others  with- 
drawn. Three  amendments  by  Mr.  John 
Morley  agreed  to.  Amendments  moved  by 
Mr.  Seton-Karr  agreed  to.  Clause  agreed  to. 
Committee  on  Clause  28  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI. 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (1890) 
Amendment  Bill  and  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  BUI  read  a  third  tune. 
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3  Committee  on  Clause  28  continue  I :  Amendments 
jui'vei  by  Mr.  T.  VV.  Kut*ell  ami  Mr.  Ilayden 
LcinUivei,  and  a  series  of  anion  !ine..Ls  by  Mr. 
Jehu  >I«rley  agree!  10. 
IS.  Committee  on  Clause  28  of  the  Hi  me  Rule  Bill 
'lunuunel:  Several  Amendments  moved  by 
.Mr.  John  Morley  agree » to ;  am!  Amendments 
moved  liy  Mr.  Sext-ou  and  othera  negative  I ; 
t.!aiise  filially  passed. 

Committee  ou  Clause  29  uf  the  Home  Rule  RU1 : 
AuM-udment  moved  by  Mr.  Johu  Morley 
agreed  V\  and  the  Clause  pa»seJ. 

Seuiud  Reading  of  tbe  Elementary  Education 
boo!  Attendance")  Rill. 

The  OaifAl  iated  Fund  (So.  3)  Bill  ami  tbe 
.MirrieJ    Women's    Property  Act 
Amendment  Bill  passe  I  through  Committee. 

StAtfi  Red  dug  of  the  Labour  Dispute  (Arbitra- 
uouj  Bill  deterred. 


THE  LATE  M.  OFT  DK  MAUPASSANT. 
(Frtm  a  photograph  by  Xadar,  Paris.) 

2  Committee  oti  Clause  30  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill : 
Amendments*  moved  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton, 
General  fioldsworthy,  and  Mr.  Sexton  nega- 
tived; Mr.  Wyndbam's  Amendment  with- 
drawn; and  an"  Amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Morley  (standing  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  name) 
asrreed  to ;  Clause  panned. 

Causes  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  3«,  38,  and  40 
atrreed  to. 

'"Ian*  39  negatived. 

Ox*,] iiated "  Fund  (No.  3)  Bill  read  a  third 

time. 

J-  Committee  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill :  Mr.  Olad- 
*one  moved  to  insert  after  Clause  9  a  new 
•  iause  dealing  with  the  financial  arrauge- 
n;?ritc  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Irtti  Mutation  Act  (1892)  Amendment  (Xo.  2) 
Fiil  passed  through  Committee. 

^  C"nmiittee  00  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continue:! ; 
1  Us. Orion  on  Mr.  Gladstone  s  New  Clause 
Mcitinueii,  and  the  Second  Reading  carried  by 
a  majority  of  35. 


25. 


26. 


24.  Irish  Klu-ation  A  t  (1S92)  Amendment  (N'o.  2) 
Bill,  and  the  Elementary  Kduatim  (HliuJ 
aud  Deaf  Cbil  Iren)  Bill,  real  a  third  Urn  •. 
l>is.u*f>ion  on  the  Lord;*'  Amendments  l.t  the 
London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bid. 
Committee  ou  Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Clause  i  f 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  continue  1:  Ameu  liuent 
moved  by  Mr.  John  Redmond  negative  1 ;  a*d 
a  further  Ameudmeut  by  Mr.  Cbauiljer.aiu 
proposed. 

Committee  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Clause  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  continued  :  Amendments 
moved  by  Mr.t'hainberlaiu,  Sir  Johu  Lubbo.k, 
aud  >ir  John  Gorst  negative!. 
Marriei  Women's  Probity  Act  (1882)  Amend- 
ment Bill  read  a  Third  time. 
Ministerial  .Statement  ou  France  and  Slam. 
Committee  cu  tbe  Home  Rule  Bill  resumed : 
DJm UN-ion  ou  Finaucial  Arrangements  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  others,  followe  i  by  a  \  it  dent 
evene;  Mr.  Clancy's  Amendment  negatived; 
Mr.  Gi  Ketone's  New  Financin]  Clause  ■  arrie  I ; 
Clauses  14,  13,  and  lt>  carrie1,  aud  tbe  Bill 
pas-ed  through  Committee. 
Sir  E.  Grey  made  a  Statement  on  Slam. 
Vote  for  1'ublic  Education  in  Sti  Hand  agree!  to. 
l>is.iission  on  Agricultural  Depression. 


CO.  .1.  E.  Martin,  Librarian  of  the  Intier  Temple,  71. 

Prof.  IMf,  of  Belfast. 
General  \V.  C.  R.  Mardoiiald. 
Countess  Amelia  H  gel,  tt;eTe:k,  54. 
Franez  Niszel,  Au&tviau  dramatWpoer,  62. 

21.  T.  W.  Divis,  Mayor  of  Halifax,  47. 

22.  Damn  von  Bauer,  Austrian  Minister  for  U'jt, 

t>a. 

23.  W.  Wiutenn,  historian,  58. 
E.  \\.  Verriudel,  55. 
Henri  Gosse. 

24.  Canon  Frith,  »5. 

Slbella  B.  Ivlgeome  ("felwyn  Eyre  "),  novel- 
ist. 

Judge  Patterson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 

Lieut.  A.  C.  L.  Cameron,  R.N. 
E.  R.  Morris,  Welsh  Anhajologlst. 

25.  John  Slddon. 


OBITUARY. 

June  29.    All  Hemal,  Pasha. 

Mgr.  Ducellier,  Ar.hbishop  of  Besancon,  61 
July  1.    Captalu  J.  U.  C.  Douvile. 
■i.  \a*A  He-  ies,  S2. 

liev.  Henry  Higgina,  79. 

3.  Nev.  James  R.  Marev. 
Admiral  II.  B.  I'billiiuure.  59. 

4.  J.  S.  Oswald.  ' 
Johu  Fielden,  71. 

5.  Sigoor  Eula,  Italian  Minister  of  Justl.e. 

6.  H.  C.  Buss. 

t.ny  <le  Maupassant,  43. 

7.  Colonel  H.  A.  Fowues-Luttrell,  67. 
John  McKinley. 

M.  Marcou,  French  Senator,  80. 

8.  II.  F.  Bmadwood,  82. 
Father  Johnson,  84. 

Justice  S.  Blatcbford,  of  the  United  States 

Supreme  Court. 
I,ady  (irey,  88. 

10.  Prof.  Henry  Nettleslilp,  54. 

M.  Charles  Gavard,  Ex- Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  l.ondon. 

11.  Henry  Flndon,  journalist,  76. 
William  Avery,  journalist,  81. 

12.  O.  N.  Tyroll. 

Major  Thomas  Knox  Holmes,  85. 

13.  Prof  E.  I,  I.ushtngton. 

Father  Nicolas  M uuroii.  Head  of  the  liedemp- 

torists'  Order,  75. 
James  I  lendersnn,  Inspector  of  Factories. 

14.  James  Jardin,  of  Dryfehoime,  77. 

15.  liev.  Dr.  Williamson. 

16.  Marie  Davy,  French  ele  .triciau  and  astronomer, 

John  Glasgow  Grant,  88. 

17.  Sir  Chts.  V.  Layard,  86. 

18.  Herliert  I).  Darhlshirc,  30. 
Archdeacon  Boyd,  84. 

19.  Rev.  C.  is.  Eduiondes. 


DR.  JOHN  BAB. 
(Prom  o  photograph  by  Byront  and  Co.,  Ridimand.) 

2*.  Sir  Thomas  Martlneau,  66. 

Deaths  are  also  announced  of  tbe  Due  d'Urfs,  24  ; 
General  Verge ;  Daniel  Colladon,  scientist,  91 ; 
William  Cook,  billiard-player,  44  ;  Authony  J. 
Drexel,  6"  ;  M.  de  Gaste,  French  Deputy,  82 ; 
Inlaid  Kennedy,  shipowner ;  Charles  Graham, 
82  :  Dr.  Edward  Shortland,  81 ;  Felix  Battanchon. 
violoncellist,  79;  Dr.  Otto  Bach,  composer,  CO; 
C.  L.  Hemans  77;  General  Roiirigue/.  Arias, 
Governor  of  Havanna,  55  ;  Commodore  S.  l.o  K  ; 
wood  U.S.  Navy.  90  ;  Madame  Lehormaud,  7t>  - 
Rear-Admiral  liarl  English  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  on  ; 
Antonio  Ghislanzonl,  Italian  novelist  and  poet. 
69'  Count  Terrashlna,  Japanese  statesman,  til  : 
Alfred  Delshelle;  Sir  John  Kay,  the  discoverer  of 
Franklin's  remains;  Gabriel  Ballart,  niuslrlau, 
69:  Antonio  Supcrchi,  baritone,  76;  Rev.  C. 
Molierlev,  72;  Rear-Admlral  Melancthon-Siulth, 
of  tbe  "U.S.  Navv,  83;  Paul  Dabrest,  French 
journalist:  Col.  R.  T.  Ancbmnty,  New  ^  ork 
philanthropist,  62 ;  Miss  Anne  Pratt,  botanist, 
76. 
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From  the  Xew  Zealand  Graphic]  [April  IfcM, 

THE  MODE  UN"  ARCHIMEDES  UPSETTING  THE  WORLD. 
"Give  me  a  fulcrum  on  wuHi  to  rest  ami  I  will  move  tlie  Kurth," 


3"  /Vcctrj  rpest 

&  /focus  VecrctMc 
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Krom  (lie  .Veltxnirnc  Punch.] 


[April  30,  1333. 
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LORD     KELVIN,  P.R.S. 


YN  the  ranks  of  science  at  the  present  time  three 
T  captains  are  supreme  in  their  own  lines — Pasteur 
in  France,  Von  Helmholtz  in  Germany,  and  Lord 
Kelvin  in  the  United  Kingdom.   Yet  although  lor  many 
-fats  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  been 
regarded    by  his 
i-nlleapues  as  the 
LTcatest  physicist  of 
liis  generation, 
wheulie  was  elected 
10  the  Chair  of  the 
Hojtl  Society  of 
Loiifai,  and  sub- 
sequently raised  to 
thejwroge  on  his 
scientific  merits,  ho 
it  something  of  a 
■•'kk horse''  to  the 
fsglish  public.  A 
mm  of  science  may 
«by  a  great  re- 
petition   in  his 
peculiar  sphere  and 
still  bo  unknown  to 
the  masses.   As  a 
rale  men  do  not 
understand  the 
mystery  of  his  work 
or  appreciate  its 
Talue,  and  women 
rrefer  accomplish- 
in  uts  that  appeal 
r  »re  to  the  heart. 
I'kilosophers,  alas! 
!<  not  win  the 
Action    of  the 
:«ple  so  easily  as 
poets,  artists, 
msicians,  and 
■ttore.  They  may 
respected,  even 
s  toured;  but  they 
are  seldom  loved, 
unless  by  personal 
Wends.    In  the 
windows  of  London 
photographers  we 
••tall  find  a  perfect 
>'iliay  of  popular 
uvouriteg,  "beau- 
lies"  of  Society 
eomiug  from  who 
bows  where,  dis- 
playing their 
'■  harms,  and  vanish- 
10?  grxidness  knows  whither,  serpentine  skirt-dancers, 
the  last  new  novelist,  the  boxing  kangaroo,  would-be 
laureates,  the  singer  of  an  idiotic  song,  fashionable 
liintcre,  and  third-rate  actors  and  actresses — all  these 
aj>dmore;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  a  man  of  science  amongst 
loan,  except  perhaps  a  Darwin,  a  Huxley,  or  a  Tyndftll. 
*«  nay  hope  to  see  a  muscular  athlete  like  Sandow,  but 
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we  shall  look  in  vain  for  an  intellectual  giant  such  as 
Lord  Kelvin.  The  fact  is  somewhat  humiliating  in  this 
agu  of  science,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  discover  the  why 
and  wherefore.   In  the  first  place,  Lord  Kelvin  has  not 

propounded  any 
revolutionary  doc- 
trine such  as  the 
origin  of  species  by 
natural  selection, 
which  comes  home 
to  every  one  and 
affects  his  manner 
of  thinking  for  good 
or  evil.  Darwin 
certainly  achieved 
a  great  notoriety  by 
showing  that  man- 
kind were  probably 
descended  from 
monkeys.  Lord 
Kelvin  has  not 
shaken  any  creeds, 
and  his  researches 
are  mainly  of  an 
abstruse  kind 
which  is  "caviare 
to  the  general." 
In  the  next  place, 
he  has  teen  too 
busy  in  extending 
our  dominion  over 
matter  by  original 
experiments, 
mathematical 
reasoning,  and  use- 
ful inventions,  to 
cultivate  the 
literary  graces  like 
a  Tyndall  or  a 
Huxley,  and  win 
the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude  by  his 
trenchant  criticism 
or  his  charming 
exposition.  More- 
over, his  residence 
in  Glasgow  has 
withdrawn  him 
from  the  vortex  of 
metropolitan 
publicity.  Had  he 
lived  in  London,  he 
might  have  been 
induced  to  fritter 
away  his  splendid 
powers  on  matters 
of  the  moment,  whereas  in  Glasgow  he  was  free  to 
employ  them  in  those  high  investigations  for  which  they 
were  adapted. 

The  Scotch,  be  it  said,  have  long  regarded  him  as  an 
intellectual  glory,  and  his  photograph  is  quite  a  staple  in 
the  shops  of  Sauchiehall  and  Princes  Streets. 

Many  think  Lord  Kelvin  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  ho 
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was  born  in  Belfast  on  June  25th,  1834.  He  is,  however, 
a  scion  of  the  Scoto-Irish  race  of  Ulster  which  has  been 
so  prolific  in  genius.  His  father,  Dr.  James  Thomson, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Academical 
Institute,  Belfast,  was  in  1832  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  his  alma  mater,  the  old  College  of 
Glasgow  which  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
High  Street,  at  the  "  Bell  o'  the  Brae,"  a  spot  memorable 
for  an  exploit  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  His  son  William, 
who  was  destined  to  play  a  heroic  part  in  the  field  of 
science,  became  a  student  of  the  college  while  a  mere 
cliild  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  astonished  the  older  scholars 
in  his  father's  class  by  his  preternatural  quickness  in 
solving  the  problems.  His  talent  for  mathematics  was 
indubitable,  and  his  father  sent  him  to  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  Second  Wrangl  r  and 
first  Smith's  prizeman  in  1845.  The  Senior  Wrangler 
probably  owed  his  triumph  to  ready  writing,  for  one  of 
the  examiners  was  heard  to  say  that  he  was  unworthy 
"to  cut  Thomson's  pencils  for  him,"  and  he  has  since 
been  forgotten. 

While  at  Cambridge  Thomson  began  to  publish  papers 
on  physical  subjects— for  example,  heat  and  electricity— 
but  he  was  active  in  various  directions,  and  so  far  from 
being  the  pale  student,  overcome  with  night  work,  he 
was  given  to  open  air  sports,  gained  the  Silver  Sculls, 
and  rowed  in  the  winning  boat  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  race.  Enrolled  a  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's,  bo 
entered  the  laboratory  of  the  famous  Regnault  in  Paris, 
and  in  1846  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  his  old  college  at  Glasgow,  a  congenial  post,  which, 
in  spite  of  tempting  offers,  he  has  never  quitted  and  has 
rendered  illustrious.  In  1852  he  espoused  Miss  Mar- 
garet, a  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Crum,  F.R.S.,  of  Rouken 
Castle,  Thoniliebank,  the  famous  calico  printer,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  investigations  on  the  nature  of 
cotton  fibre.  She  was  an  accomplished  gentlewoman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  very  kind,  they  say,  to  the 
poor. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

A  man  of  his  pregnant  mind  and  exuberant  energy 
could  not  subside  into  a  tcachirg  machine.  At  the  very 
least  he  would  discover  and  invent.  Professor  Thomson 
did  much  more ;  he  also  became  a  pnctical  engineer,  an 
expert  in  patent  right,  a  reformer  in  education,  a  vital 
power  in  the  world.  Genius  makes  its  own  opportunity. 
When  in  1856  the  late  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  had  begun  to 
realise  his  gigantic  dream  of  uniting  Europe  and  America 
by  means  of  a  telegraph  line  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
difficulty  uprose  which  threatened  to  defeat  all  his  plans. 
The  electric  signals  passing  through  a  long  submarine 
cable  were  found  to  drag,  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
or  not  they  would  travel  fast  enough  between  Europe 
and  America  to  pay.  Mr.  Faraday  explained  the  mystery 
by  showing  that  tho  electricity  in  the  wire  was  self- 
impeded  by  the  attraction  of  an  opposite  electricity  which 
it  excited  in  the  surrounding  water.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, for  Professor  Thomson  to  enunciate  the  law  of  this 
retardation  and  so  enable  engineers  to  design  a  cable 
which  would  give  a  satisfactory  speed  to  the  messages. 
Dr.  0.  Wildman  Whi'ehouse,  electrician  to  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company,  contested  the  accuracy  of  "  Thomson's 
Law,"  but  the  young  professor  quickly  disposed  of  his 
argument,  and  the  directors  of  the  company,  recognising 
his  ability,  engage  1  his  service?.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  ho  contributed  moro  than  any  other  scientific 
man  to  the  ultimate  success  of  that  enterprise  which  was 
so  repeatedly  baffhd  »nd  postponed.  In  addition  to  the 
law  which  governed  the  construction  of  the  wire,  he  gave 


a  theory  of  the  mechanical  forces  involved  in  laying  it 
and  devised  various  means  of  testing  it  during  the" 
manufacture  and  submersion. 

HIS  MI  It  BOH  INSTRUMENT. 

Moreover,  he  invented  a  new  instrument  for  receiving 
the  messages  which  were  to  be  sent  through  it.  The 
lagging  of  the  electric  currents,  above  mentioned,  has 
the  effect  of  making  them  run  together  into  one 
bottom  current  with  surface  ripples  which  correspond 
to  the  separate  signals  of  the  message;  and  the- 
ordinary  telegraph  apparatus  used  on  overhead  lines 
were  not  suited  for  this  varying  current.  Thomson's 
"  mirror  instrument  '*  is,  however,  beautifully  adapted  to 
interpret  all  its  delicate  fluctuations.  A  tiny  magnet  is 
fixed  on  the  back  of  a  mirror  the  size  of  a  threepenny-bit, 
and  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre  in  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  insu- 
lated wire,  and  a  beam  of  lamplight  is  reflected  from  the 
glass  upon  a  white  screen.  When  the  current  from  the 
cable  passes  through  the  coil  the  mirror-magnet  swings 
to  the  right  or  left  according  as  the  current  rises  or  falls, 
and  the  '•  spot "  of  light  on  the  screen  betrays  its  hidden 
movements  to  the  eye  of  the  telegraphist,  who  in  this  way 
reads  the  signals  of  the  message.  So  sensitive  is  the 
arrangement  that  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  who- 
signalled  to  America  and  back  through  two  Atlantic 
cables  with  the  current  from  a  toy  battery  made  in  a 
silver  thimble  with  a  drop  of  acidulated  water  and  a 
grai.i  of  zinc.  The  feat  can  be  done  with  a  voltaic  cell 
made  in  a  percussion  cap. 

The  Atlantic  cable  brought  the  name  of  Professor 
Thomson  into  public  notice,  and  when  the  Old  World 
was  finally  coupled  to  the  New  by  the  Great  Eastern 
in  1866,  he,  on  returning  home,  was  knighted  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

HIS  8IPH0N  RECORDER. 

The  rise  of  a  new  industry  is  one  of  those  tides  in  the 
affairs  of  men  which  lead  to  fortune,  and  Sir  William 
Thomson  took  advantage  of  it.  With  the  "  mirror  instru- 
ment "  the  message  leaves  no  trace,  but  has  to  be  written 
down  by  .the  receiving  clerk.  Sir  William  therefore 
set  himself  to  devise  an  apparatus  which  would  write 
the  message  as  it  comes,  and  in  a  few  years  produced 
his  matchless  "siphon  recorder,''  which,  along  with  the- 
"  mirror,"  is  now  employed  on  most  of  the  submarine 
cables  throughout  the  globe.  In  this  apparatus  a  light 
coil  of  insulated  wire  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of 
a  strong  magnet,  and  connected  to  a  fine  glass  siphon 
discharging  ink  on  a  strip  of  moving  paper.  When  the 
electric  current  from  the.  cable  is  passed  through  the 
coil  it  swings  to  one  side  or  the  other,  like  the  needle  in 
the  mirror  instrument,  and,  swerving  with  it,  the  point 
of  the  siphon  pen  draws  a  wavering  line  on  the  paper,, 
which  is  a  permanent  record  of  the  message. 

HIS  PABTNBRS. 

Simple  as  they  appear  in  a  short  description,  these 
rare  inventions,  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  the  problem, 
were  not  constructed  without  infinite  pains.  To  exploit 
them  properly,  Sir  William  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  the  late  Mr.  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley,  .F.B.S., 
who  first  introduced  the  condenser  to  sharpen  the  cable 
signals,  and  the  late  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Professor  of 
Engineering  in  Edinburgh  University,  in  conjunction 
with  whom,  in  1876,  he  brought  out  nu  automatic- 
signalling  key.  The  recorder  was  first  adopted  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Pender  on  the  Falmouth  and 
Gibraltar  cable,  and  made  a  public  appearance  at  the 
memorable  telegraphic  soiree  held  in  the  summer  of 
1870  at  his  residence  in  Arlington  Street.    On  this 
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occasion  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  fashionable  party 
>ok  supper  in  a  marquee  into  which  telegraph  wires 
1  ruin  India,  America,  and  other  distant  countries  were 
drought,  and  Lady  Mayo,  wife  of  the  Viceroy,  despatched 
u  message  to  her  husband  in  India  about  halt-past  eleven, 
aid  received  a  reply  before  midnight,  informing  her  that 
he  was  quite  well  at  five  o'clock  next  morning.* 

Sir   "William   and    Proftsi-or  Jenkin  acted  as  the 
"nviiiieors  for  a  number  of  submarine  cables,  including 
thH  French- Atlantic  of  180'J  and  the  Muckay-Bennett 
Atlantic  of  lt>79,  as  well  as  the  Brazilian  and  River 
I'i.ite  cables  of  1873  and  onwards,  and  the  West  Indian 
links   of  1875.     They  accompanied  several  of  those 
1  xi  "editions,  and  it  was  in  July,  1873,  while  the  ruble 
-•hip  touched  at  Madeira,  on  her  way  to  South  America, 
that  Sir  William,  who  had  been  a  widower  since  1870, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  future  wife,  Miss  Frances 
Anna,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Blandy,  the  present 
I..:idy  "Kelvin,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  following 
>ear.    On  the  same  trip  he  introduced  his  well-known 


Chester,  celebrated  for  his  determination  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  Joule's  attention  was  called  to  a 
bundle  of  the  pianoforte  wire  lying  in  the  shop,  and 
Thomson  explained  that  he  intended  it  for  "sounding 
purposes."  "  What  note  ?  "  innocently  inquired  Joule, 
and  was  promptly  answered,  "  The  deep  C." 

At  tins  period  Sir  William  revived  the  neglected 
Sumner  method  of  ascertaining  a  ship's  place  at  sea,  and 
calculated  a  set  of  tables  for  its  ready  use.  Ho  also 
invented  a  means  of  enabling  a  lighthouse  to  signal  its 
distinctive  number  by  long  and  short  flashes,  according 
to  the  Morso  telegraph  code. 

HIS  ADJUSTABLE  COMPASS. 

His  most  important  aid  to  navigation  is,  however,  the 
adjustable  compass  which  bears  his  name.  Its  origin  is 
another  proof  that  no  labour  is  lost,  no  fact  is  useless, 
and  that  even  tho  despised  "  popular"  science  can  be  of 
inestimable  value,  either  to  the  giver  or  the  receiver. 
Any  experience,  however  odd  or  trivial,  may  start  a  good 
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method  of  sounding  the  deep  sea  by  a  steel  pianoforte 
aire  instead  of  the  ordinary  lead-line.  The  wire  slips 
through  the  water  so  easily  that  "  flying  soundings''  can 
he  taken  whilst  the  vessel  is  going  at  full  speed,  and 
:i  pressure-gauge  attached  to  the  sinker  indicates  tho 
depth. 

sounding  the  deep  c. 
The  late  Mr.  James  White,  of  Sauchiehall  Street, 
Glasgow,  an  amiable  and  worthy  man  as  well  as  a  skilful 
mechanician,  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  about  the  new 
appliance  for  sounding,  with  great  gusto.  Mr.  White  was 
philosophical  instrument  maker  to  the  University,  a  post 
unce  held  by  James  Watt,  and  most  of  Sir  William 
Thomsou's  apparatus  were  first  constructed  by  him.  One 
day,  while  the  sounding  machine  was  in  preparation,  Sir 
William  entered  his  old  shop  in  Buchanan  Street,  along 
with  a  guest,  no  other  than  the  late  Dr.  Joule  of  Man- 


*  A  fuller  account  of  bis  luveutious  is  given  in  my  "  Hero;*  of  the  Telegraph." 


idea  in  a  fertile  imagination,  especially  if  it  be  primed! 
with  knowledge  and  quickened  by  the  act  of  reading 
or  writing.  In  1874  Sir  William  began  an  article  in 
Good  Word*  on  the  mariner's  compass,  but  a  little  to  the 
wonder  of  the  readers  the  second  part  did  not  appear 
until  five  years  later.  In  the  meantime  he  had  invented 
an  improved  compass  of  his  own,  far  superior  to  those 
in  use.  When  writing  the  first  paper  ho  became  alive 
to  the  faults  of  existing  compasses,  and  set  himself  to 
produce  one  steadier  at  sea  than  the  others,  and  cured 
of  the  error  arising  from  the  magnetism  of  the  ship. 
"  When  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  finding  a  compass 
which  should  fulfil  tho  conditions  of  the  problem,"  says 
Sir  William,  in  his  "  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses," 
"  I  felt  it  impossible  to  complacently  describe  com- 
passes which  perforin  their  duty  ill,  or  loss  well 
than  might  be,  through  not  fulfilling  these  conditions." 
He  increased  the  steadiness  of  tho  card  by  lightening 
it  and  attaching  to  it  a  series  of  fine  parallel  needles, 
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instead  of  fewer  thick  ones.  Moreover,  lie  compensated 
the  magnetism  of  the  ship  by  the  aid  of  magnets  and 
masses  of  soft  iron  placed  at  or  near  the  binnaclo,  after 
a  method  published  in  1837  by  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy, 
the  late  Astronomer  Royal. 

"  it  won't  do  ! " 
A  wise  Providence  has  imbued  the  soul  of  the 
inventor  with  a  parental  fondness  for  the  creature 
of  his  brain  and  a  sanguine  faith  in  its  future.  Were 
it  not  so  ho  might  lose  heart  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties, whether  arising  from  its  own  defect*,  or  the 
indifference,  even  the  opposition,  of  the  world,  and  so 
his  offspring  would  probably  die  of  neglect.  It  often 
happens  that  learned  experts  cannot  see  the  merits  of 
a  novel  invention,  and  in  the  pride  of  their  superior 
wisdom  sometimes  damp  the  zeal  of  the  inventor  with 
the  cold  water  of  their  adverse  criticism.  Did  not 
Professor  Poggendorff,  of  the  Annakn,  stigmatise  the 
first  telephone  of  poor  Phillipp  Reis  as  a  chimera  ? 
JSven  the  telephone  of  Bell  and  the  phonograph  of  Edison 
were  at  first  regarded  as  mere  toys.  One  day,  1  remember, 
Sir  William  Thomson  desired  me  to  take  his  new  compass 


to  Sir  George  Airy  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich  Park,  and  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  A  crude,  experimental  instrument, 
mounted  on  gimballs  in  a  wooden  box,  it 
nevertheless  contained  the  essential  features  of 
the  improvement,  and  after  I  presented  it  to 
Sir  George,  he  looked  attentively  at  it  for  some 
time,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  then  shook 
his  head,  and  simply  said,  "  It  won't  do." 
When  I  returned  to  Sir  William,  and  told  him 
of  this  verdict,  he  ejaculated,  with  a  trace  of 
contempt,  "  So  much  for  the  Astronomer  Royal's 
opinion  !  "  The  event  showed  that  he  was  right, 
for  the  Thomson  compass  is  the  best  extant. 

A  MEASURER  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Sir  William  has  done  more  than  any  other 
electrician,  living  or  dead,  to  introduce  accurate 
methods  of  measuring  electricity.  As  early  as 
1845  he  devoted  himself  to  this  task,  and,  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  ingenious  tests, 
familiar  to  electrical  engineers  all  over  the  world, 
he  invented  two  complete  series  of  exquisite 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  electrical  forces, 
both  static  and  dynamic — that  is  to  say,  of 
electricity  at  rest  and  electricity  in  motion. 
Anions  the  most  useful  of  these  are  his 
portable,  absolute,  and  quadrant  electrometers, 
his  delicate  mirror  galvanometer,  a  higher  type 
of  his  "mirror  instrument,"  which  has  become 
the  mainstay  of  the  electrician,  and  his  more 
recent  graded  galvanometers,  voltmeters,  aal 
balances,  especially  useful  in  electric  light  anA 
power  installations.  Owing  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  electricity,  mechanics,  and  the 
proj)erties  of  matter  in  general,  as  well  as  his 
intolerance  of  any  imperfection  or  mere  approxi- 
mation to  what  is  feasible,  his  instruments  are 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  the  electrician  uses 
them  with  the  entire  assurance  that  they  are  the 
finest  and  most  accurate  for  the  purpose  in  the 
present  state  of  science.  As  to  generators  of  the 
electric  current,  he  has  devised  more  than  ore 
form  of  voltaic  battery,  including  a  standard 
ZFergut,  Largt.  Daniell,  for  comparisons,  and  a  large  tray  cell 
for  giving  a  powerful  current,  as  well  as  a 
dynamo  which  he  brought  out  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Ferranti.  A  machine  for  predicting  the  level 
of  the  tides  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  probably  his 
chief  non-electrical  invention.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Apparahis,SouthKensington. 
in  1876,  where  Sir  William  had  the  honour  of  explaining 
its  action  to  Her  Majesty. 

MORE  IiISCOVEREB  THAN  INVENTOR. 

Concurrently  with  these  and  other  inventions  Thomson 
has  carried  out  an  immense  numl>er  of  exiieriniental  and 
mathematical  researches  in  every  department  of  natural 
philosophy.  Indeed,  his  scientific  renown  culminates 
over  his  discoveries  rather  than  his  inventions.  Of  his 
discoveries,  the  mathematical  outnumber  and  probably 
outweigh  the  experimental  results.  The  strongest  point, 
the  true  citadel  of  his  genius,  is  perhaps  the  faculty  of 
applying  mathematics  to  the  solution  of  physical  problems. 
Turn  where  we  like  in  the  annals  of  latter-day  science, 
we  shall  encounter  his  name,  and  in  molecular  physics— 
especially  electricity — it  is  dominant.  In  heat  it  is 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Joule  and  Rankine:  in  the 
dynamical  theory  of  gases  with  Clausius  and  Helmholtz ; 
in  electricity  and  magnetism  with.  Faraday  and  Maxwell. 
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Hydrostatics  is  another  of  his  favourite  themes,  particn- 
trly  of  recent  years.    Many  of  his  papers  are  highly 
il  'struse,  and  their  mathematics  can  only  be  read  by  the 
:nightiest  intellects.    The  titles  alone  are  sufficient  to 
-tagger   the  general  reader.    The  ordinary  scientific 
iargon  is  bad  enough,  but  Lord  Kelvin,  like  Thomas 
t'urlyle  and  some  other  great  writers,  seems  to  have 
•  [••vised  a  peculiar  style  of  his 
t  .vu  to  express  the  workings  of 
;is  mind. 

SAMPLES  OP  KELVINESE. 

Witness  the  following  title  of 
1  paper  read  before  the  last  mect- 
■:>S  of  the  British  Association 
a  Edinburgh  in  1892:  "The 
i-vd action  of  every  Problem  of 
I' wo  Freedoms  in  Conservative 
l'yriamics  to  the  Drawing  of 
>it;odetic  Lines  on  a  Surface  of 
jiven  Specific  Curvature."  Here 
i>.  a  still  more  elaborate  specimen 

•  if  Kelvinese:  "A  Simple  Hypo- 
thesis for  Electro-Magnetic  In- 
duction of  Incomplete  Circuits, 
with  Consequent  Eiuatbns  of 
Klectrio  Motion  in  Fixed  Homo- 
irtneous  and  Heterogeneous  Solid 
Matter."  *  The  point  of  the  joko 
JiVs  in  the  word  "  simple."  Apart 
from  technicality,  some  of  his 
v. utences  have  quite  a  Glad- 
-i.inion  length  and  scrupulosity 
■<i  qualification.    No  doubt  they 

•  vince  the  extraordinary  grasp 
■ind  fine  discrimination  of  his 
intellect,  but  they  are  often  a 
-"vere  tax  on  the  intelligence 
■•'  the  reader.  For  example: 
"  Two  or  more  straight  parallel 
"inductors,  supposed  for  sim- 
!  iicity  to  be  infinitely  long,  have 

n't'-roatirig  currents  maintained  in  them  by  an  alter- 
natt  current  dynamo,  or  other  electromotive  agent 
ar.;>lied  to  their  ends  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
[action  investigated  that  in  it  the  currents  are  not 
sensibly  deviate!  from  parallel  straight  lines.  The 
fther  sets  of  ends  may,  indifferently  in  respect  to 

•  >tir  present  problem,  be  either  all  connected  together 
ir  thout  resistance,  or  through  resistance,  or  through 
electromotive  agents.  All  that  we  are  concerned  with 
at  present  is,  that  the  conductors  we  consider  form 
dosed  circuits,  or  one  closed  circuit,  and  that  therefore 
ihe  total  quantities  per  unit  of  them  at  any  instant 
rr  tversing  the  normal  section  in  opposite  directions  aro 
equal." 

BOMB  OF  HIS  NEW  WORDS. 

New  words  become    necessary  in  the  progress  of 
a  science,  and  Sir  William,  like  his  late  brother,  Professor 
James  Thomson  of  Glasgow  University,  has  a  propensity 
— I  had  almost  said  a  "  craze  " — for  coining  them.   It  is 
not  always  easy  to  invent  a  word  that  shall  be  apt,  brief, 
and  euphonious  without  ambiguity  of  meaning.  "  Radian ," 
for  the  unit  angle,  is  one  of  his  brother's  happiest  efforts, 
und    ward,"  for  the  direction  of  a  force,  is  perhaps  one 
of  his  unluckiest,  as  it  is  already  overworked  in  connec- 
tion with  locks,  gaols,  hospitals  and  guardians.  To 
■  j — 

*  Piper  read  at  the  British  Association  Meeting,  Bath,  1883. 


LORD  KELVIN  TWENTY  TEARS  AGO. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Fcrgut,  Largit.) 


Sir  William  electricians  are  indebted  for  the  useful  term 
"  mho,"  the  reciprocal  of  the  "  ohm,"  or  unit  of  resistance ; 
while  "  motivity,"  "  diffusivity,"  "  irrotational  circulation," 
*'  infinitesimal  satellites,"  are  some  of  the  lingual 
jetsam  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  throwing  overboard 
and  leaving  to  sink  or  swim.  These  peculiarities  of  style 
render  some  of  his  books,  such  as  the  classical  "  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy," 
pretty  stiff  reading.  His  class 
book,  Thomson  and  Tait's 
"  Elements,"  is  a  tlieme  of  jest 
amongst  the  feebler  students 
whose  mental  digestion  requires 
a  spoon  diet.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  concentrated  pabulum — a  kind 
of  mental  pemmican;  but  the 
robuster  scholars  love  to  sharpen 
their  understandings  on  its  hard 
and  wholesome  fare. 

HIS  CHARACTERISTICS  AS  AUTHOR. 

Even  his  "Popular  Lectures 
and  Addresses "  is  not  quite  free 
from  the  tendency  of  his  powerful 
and  cultivated  mind  to  "  fly  over 
the  heads  of  his  audience,''  hut 
on  tho  whole  it  keeps  within  the 
reach  of  the  beginner,  and  in  spite 
of  some  difficult  sentences,  it  is 
an  intellectual  treat  of  the  highest 
order.  Its  educational  value  in 
opening  the  mind  of  the  novice 
to  the  wonders  of  that  molecular 
mechanism  "in  which  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  and  it 
possesses  tho  indescribable  charm 
of  originality,  the  verve  and 
vigour  of  a  splendid  intellect  at 
home  in  the  subject.  The 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the 
book  afford  an  illustration  of 
the  rich  variety  and  vast  extent  of  his  attainments  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  speculation.  His  imagina- 
tion delights  in  ranging  from  the  inlinitesimally  small 
to  the  inconceivably  great,  from  the  vibration  of  a 
molecule  to  the  origin  of  the  solar  system.  Here  we 
find  him  discussing  the  cause  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  a 
problem  which  has  occupied  his  thoughts  for  many  years, 
but  apparently  without  bringing  him  any  nearer  to  a 
solution.  There,  ho  is  estimating  the  size  of  an  atom, 
and  with  more  success.  He  would  fain  persuade  us  that 
it  is  not  so  very  minute  after  all.  "  Imagine,"  he  says, 
"  a  globe  of  water  or  glass  as  large  as  a  football  to  be 
magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each  constituent 
molecule  being  magnified  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
magnified  structure  would  be  more  cross-grained  than  a 
heap  of  small  shot,  but  probably  less  cross-grained  than 
a  heap  of  footballs." 

HIS  ATOMIC  HYPOTHESIS. 

Not  content  with  measuring  atoms,  he  would  tell 
us  how  they  are  formed.  For  centuries  after  Demo- 
critus  suspected  their  existence  they  were  supposed 
to  be  hard,  solid  pellets,  until  Hobbes  raised  the 
question  whether  they  might  not  be  simply  modes  of 
motion  in  a  fluid  occupying  space,  and  Mallebranche 
("  Recherche  de  la  Verite,"  1712)  suggested  that  they 
were  "petits  tourbillons,"  or  vortices.  When  in  1867 
Lord  Kelvin  saw  the  experiments  of  his  friend,  Professor 
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P.  G.  Tait,  on  "  Smoke  Rings,"  such  as  issue  at  times 
from  the  funnel  of  a  locomotive  or  the  lips  of  a  smoker, 
in  illustration  of  Helmholtz's  investigations  of  vortex 
motion  in  a  liquid,  he  discerned  in  the  flying  whirls  of 
vapour  ejected  from  the  experimental  mouthpiece  a  type 
of  motion,  which,  occurring  in  a  frictionless,  incom- 
pressible, and  primordial  fluid,  might  account  for  all 
the  known  properties  of  matter.  Once  created,  such 
atoms  would  continue  to  exist  through  all  the  com- 
binations and  dissociations  of  chemistry,  until  they  were 
destroyed  by  their  Maker.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  darling 
hypothesis  of  Lord  Kelvin;  and  according  to  Professor 
Ewing  of  Cambridge,  he  was  once  heard  to  avow  that 
he  regarded  the  time  he  spent  on  other  subjects  as  in  a 
mauner  wasted. 

THR  WORLD  YOUNG  AND  SOLID. 

Some  of  his  deductions  from  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  are  of  an  important  character.  In  showing 
that  the  earth  was  once  a  red-hot  ball  some  twenty  or 
thirty  million  years  ngo,  he  imposed  a  serious  check 
on  those  geologists  and  Darwinians  who  demanded 
unlimited  time  for  the  development  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  different  species  of  animals.  One  of 
his  experiments  to  demonstrate  that  the  globe  has  a 
solid  and  not,  as  was  believed,  a  fluid  interior,  is  worthy 
of  Columbus.  He  takes  two  eggs,  one  hard  boiled, 
the  other  raw,  and  after  suspending  tliem  from  cords, 
sets  them  spinning  like  the  earth.  In  a  short  time  the  raw 
egg  comes  to  rest,  but  the  boiled  one  spins  on  as  merrily 
as  before ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  if  the  earth  had  a 
liquid  core  it  would  soon  be  stopped  by  its  internal  friction. 

HOW  DID  LIFE  BEGIN? 

"  How,  then,  did  life  originate  on  the  earth  ?  "  he  asked 
in  his  memorable  address  as  President  of  the  British 
Association  at  Edinburgh  in  1871,  and  his  answer 
is  one  of  the  best  samples  of  his  popular  style :  "  Tracing 
the  physical  history  of  the  earth  backward,  on  strict 
dynamical  principles,  we  are  brought  to  a  red-hot  melted 
globe  on  which  no  life  could  exist.  Hence  when  the 
earth  was  first  tit  for  life,  there  was  no  living  thing  on  it. 
There  were  rocks,  solid  and  disintegrated,  water,  air  all 
round,  warmed  and  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  sun,  ready 
to  become  a  garden.  Did  grass  and  trees  and  flowers 
spring  into  existence  in  all  the  fulness  of  ripe  beauty 
by  a  fiat  of  Creative  Power?  or  did  vegetation,  growing 
up  from  seed  sown,  spread  and  multiply  over  the 
whole  earth  ?  .  .  .  When  a  lava  stream  flows  down 
the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna  it  quickly  cools  and 
becomes  solid ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  or  years  it  teems 
■with  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  for  it  originated  by 
the  trausport  of  seed  and  ova,  and  by  the  migration  of 
individual  living  creatures.  When  a  volcanic  island 
springs  up  from  the  sea,  and  after  a  few  years  is  found 
clothed  with  vegetation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that 
seed  has  been  wafted  to  it  through  the  air  or  floated  to  it 
on  rafts.  Is  it  not  possible,  and  if  possible  is  it  not 
probable,  that  the  beginning  of  vegetable  life  on  the 
earth  is  to  be  similarly  explained?  .  .  .  We  must 
regard  it  as  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  there  are 
countless  seed-bearing  meteoric  stones  moving  about 
through  space.  If  at  the  present  time  no  life  existed 
upon  this  earth,  one  such  stone  fallirg  upon  it  might, 
by  what  we  blindly  call  natural  causes,  lead  to  its 
becoming  covered  with  vegetation.  .  .  .  The  hypothesis 
that  life  originated  on  this  earth  through  moss-grown 
fragments  from  the  ruins  of  another  world  may  seem 
wild  and  visionary;  all  I  maintain  is  that  it  is  not 
unscientific.'' 


ENDLESS  PROGRESS  THROUGH  ENDLESS  SPAOK. 

The  sun  and  its  system  were,  in  his  opinion,  originally 
formed  by  the  collisions  of  meteoric  stones  or  defunct 
planets,  as  imagined  by  the  illustrious  La  Place,  and  he 
has  calculated  the  conditions  of  the  genesis.  In  course  of 
time  as  those  bodies  cool  down  they  too  will  die,  as  poets 
from  Ossian  to  Lord  Byron  have  prefigured.  Indeed, 
according  to  his  theory  of  the  dissipation  of  energy,  the 
entire  universe  would  come  to  a  state  of  rest  and  death, 
if  it  were  finite  and  left  to  obey  existing  laws.  But  as 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  matter 
in  the  universe,  "  science  points  rather  to  an  endless 
progress,  through  an  endless  space,  of  action  involving 
the  traosformation  of  potential  energy  into  palpabie 
motion,  and  thence  into  heat,  rather  than  to  a  single  finite 
mechanism  running  down  like  a  clock  and  stopping  for 
ever.  It  is  al?o  itnjxxssible  to  conceive  either  the 
beginning  or  the  continuance  of  life  without  an  over- 
ruling creative  power,  and  therefore  no  conclusions  of 
dynamical  science  regarding  the  future  condition  of  the 
earth  can  be  held  to  give  dispiriting  views  as  to  the 
destiny  of  intelligent  beings  by  which  it  is  at  present 
inhabited." 

HIS  PUBLIC  WORK. 

In  conjunction  with  his  studies  Lord  Kelvin  has  led 
an  active  public  life.  The  six  months'  holiday  of  the 
University  and  the  liberality  of  the  Senate  have  enabled 
him  to  exercise  his  practical  ability  in  numerous  ways 
and  in  different  countries.  As  a  token  of  his  appreciation 
of  this  privilege  he  has  founded  a  Thomson  Scholarship 
of  experimental  physics  in  connection  with  his  class;  but 
a  better  compensation  is  the  glory  of  his  name,  which  has 
attracted  students  to  the  University  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Amongst  his  miscellaneous  work  I  may  mention 
that  as  an  examiner  at  Cambridge  he,  as  well  as  Clerk 
Maxwell,  infused  a  new  life  into  the  mathematical  teach- 
ing there,  and  established  the  science  tripos.  His 
telegraph  work  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  of  late 
years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  telephone,  electric 
light,  and  electric  power,  he  has  been  exceedingly  busy 
as  a  consulting  engineer  for  public  companies  engaged  iu 
theso  businesses.  In  1891,  for  example,  ho  was  appointed 
president  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  on  the  best  way  of  utilising  the  water  power 
of  Niagara,  and  the  present  year  will  see  the  opening 
of  that  daring  enterprise.  Lord  Kelvin  is  often  called 
upon  to  act  as  a  scientific  expert  or  witness  in  questions 
of  patent  right,  as  a  member  of  Royal  Commissions 
and  scientific  committees,  a  juror  at  Exhibitions,  and 
so  on. 

NOT  A  HOME  RULER. 

Besides  his  J  uties  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  he 
often  presides  and  speaks  at  the  meetings  of  other,  hut 
especially  scientific,  corporations.  For  many  years  ho 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  his  views  on 
Home  Rule  may  be  gathered  from  a  speech  he  delivered  at- 
a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Telegraph  six 
years  ago:  "I  must  say  there  is  some  little  political 
importance  in  the  fact  that  Dublin  can  now  communicate 
(by  telegraph)  its  rcnucsts,itscomplaints,and  its  gratitudes 
(laughter)  to  London  at  the  rate  of  500  words  ]ier 
minute.  It  seems  to  me  an  ample  demonstration  of  tin' 
utter  scientific  absurdity  of  any  sentimental  need  for 
a  separate  parliament  in  Ireland."  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  As  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  he  will 
doubtless  vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill 
on  .some  principle  of  Conservative  dynamics  or  rather 
statics. 
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HONOURS  AND  DISTINCTIONS. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  enjoyed  all  the  prizes  of  a  scientific 
areer.     Social  distinctions  which  "able"  men  court,  if 
iey  do  not  seek,  have  been  showered  upon  him  as  he 
i';ui  his  course.   His  inventions  have  been  rewarded  with 
rtehes,  his  learning  with  academic  honours,  his  public 
it  vices  with  rank  and  station.    His  triumphs  have  been 
arly  won,  and  nobody  who  knows  the  man,  or  his 
Herculean  labours,  will  begrudge  his  trophies.  His 
merit  is  of  that  transcendant  order  which  towers  above 
rivalry,  and  never  arouses  envy  unless  it  be  in  the  breast 
>f  some  conceited  ignoramus.   We  shall  only  enumerate 
1  few  of  his  titles  and  decorations.    Ho  is  an  M.D.  of 
Heidelberg,  an  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  a 
;  >ast-President  of  a  great  many  learned  societies,  includ- 
uig  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Institution  of 
EAectrieal  Engineers,  and  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  since 
the  time  of  Newton  has  been  the  highest  professional 
honour  to  which  a  British  man  of  science  can  aspire. 
He  is  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  and  an  honorary  member  of  similar  bodies  in  other 
countries.    He  is  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  highest  distinction  in  France  save  ono 
which  is  reserved  for  princes  and  the  most  illustrious 
public  personages;  a  Knight  of  the  Ordre  pour  le  Merite 
of  Germany,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
of  Belgium. 

HIS  PEERAGE. 

At  the  beginning  of  1892  ho  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  Her  Majesty;  and  his  elevation,  so  richly 
deserved,  was  hailed  with  lively  satisfaction  by  his 
scientific  brethren,  who  regarded  it  as  a  public  com- 
pliment to  the  pursuit  of  science.  The  style  and  title  ho 
assumed  was  that  of  Baron  Kelvin  of  Netherhall,  Largs, 
tt  was  happily  chosen,  although  electricians  were  at  first 
inclined  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  familiar  "  Thomson." 
Netherhall,  his  country  seat,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  is  a 
flue  mansion  built  by  himself  and  replete  with  modern 
improvements.  The  Kelvin  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
stream  which  rises  in  the  Campsie  Fells,  and  after 
flowing  past  the  grounds  of  the  new  college — the  far- 
famed  "  Kelvingrove "  of  the  old  song — falls  into  the 
Clyde  near  Partick.  Clear  and  wimpling  at  its  source, 
the  river  is  hopelessly  polluted  with  dye-stuffs  and  other 
at>orxrinations  in  passing  through  Glasgow,  and  it  is  to  1x3 
Loped  that  Lord  Kelvin,  if  only  for  his  name's  sake,  will 
make  a  strong  endeavour  to  redeem  its  lost  purity. 

HIS  HOUSE  AT  GLASGOW. 

The  new  college  on  Gilmore  Hill,  at  the  west  end  of 
Glasgow,  is  shown  in  the  frontispiece.  It  was  designed 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and  publicly  opened  in  i870. 
The  course  of  the  Kelvin  between  tho  college  grounds 
and  Kelvingrove  Park  can  be  traced  under  the  bridge  in 
the  foreground,  close  to  the  museum  and  an  old  model  of 
Watts'  engine.  Lord  Kelvin's  house — which,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  provided  with  every  scientific  luxury  and 
convenience,  such  as  the  electric  light,  the  telephone, 
|iipe-beaters  and  astronomical  time — can  be  seen  on  the 
t-streme  left.  The  natural  philosophy  department  is 
situated  near  at  hand,  in  that  portion  of  the  college 
front  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  western  archway, 
the  class  and  apparatus  rooms  being  on  the  upper  and 
the  physical  laboratory  on  the  ground  floor.  The  routine 
work  of  tho  class  is  undertaken  by  Dr.  James  Thomson 
Bottomley,  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished  nephew  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  and  the  othor  assistants.   Only  on  certain  days  a 


week  and  on  certain  subjects  does  Lord  Kelvin  lecture, 
and  it  is  chiefly  the  advanced  students  who  profit  by  his 
instruction.  A  large  number  of  the  elementary  class  aro 
Divinity  and  Arts  students  having  little  or  no  interest 
in  science,  or  special  capacity  for  it,  beyond  learning  the 
modicum  prescribed  for  taking  their  degree.  Some,  in 
fact,  are  wild  Donalds  from  the  hillsides  and  raw  S'indies 
from  the  plough-tail.  What  they  require  is,  to  be  led  on 
by  easy  steps  to  a  clear  and  simple  understanding  of  the 
subject,  with  the  requisite  calculations  and  experiments. 

HIS  LECTURES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Pegasus  of  Lord  Kelvin  is  not  well  broken  to  a 
crawling  pace,  and  is  fain  to  spurn  the  trammels  of  a 
baby  or  a  donkey  cart  and  soar  into  his  native  ether, 
where  few  can  follow  him.  Many  years  ago,  during  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Magnetism,  his  characteristic 
definition  of  an  ideal  magnet  as  "an  infinitely  long, 
infinitely  thin,  uniform  and  uniformly  and  longitudinally 
magnetised  bar,"  was  received  by  the  back  benches  with 
a  loud  demonstration  of  the  feet  which  drew  forth  a 
sharp  "  Silence ! "  from  the  Professor.  Before  the  end 
of  the  session  the  definition  had  been  repeated  so  often, 
to  the  accompanying  tramp  of  their  feet,  and  the  repri- 
mand had  become  so  much  a  part  of  it,  that  one  day, 
when,  through  accident  or  design,  the  students  failed  to 
respond,  Lord  Kelvin  cried  out  "  Silence !  "  all  the  same. 
The  inspiration  of  the  master  mind  is  lost  on  such 
hearers,  and  the  daring  flights  of  his  erratic  imagination, 
the  diversity  and  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  his  passionate 
denunciations  of  all  that  is  irrational  and  blind,  are  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  them  as  so  much  wasted  time.  When, 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  or  the  eccentricity  of  his 
genius,  he  shoots  away  from  the  point,  and  roundly 
condemns  the  "  unhappy  British  inch,"  when  he  dotes 
upon  his  ideal  vats  and  fluids,  or  bandies  incredible 
millions  of  suns  and  moons  about  with  all  the  leger- 
demain of  a  Cinquevalli,  when  he  rushes  into  the  midst 
of  his  artificial  molecules,  or  dances  away  with  tho 
"Sorting  Demon"  of  Maxwell,  the  incorrigible  back 
benches,  if  they  be  not  diverted,  are  prone  to  become 
uproarious. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

Sometimes  ono  of  his  marvellous  dissertations,  the 
spontaneous  utterance  of  his  mind,  would  burst  forth 
like  tho  brilliant  stars  of  a  rocket  at  the  very  close  of 
the  hour,  when  the  bell  was  ringing  for  another  class, 
and  the  sea  of  touzled  heads  before  him,  some  of  which 
were  as  empty  of  the  matter  as  a  New  Zealander's,  had 
grown  so  stormy  with  impatience  that  he  would  have 
to  lift  his  voice  and  cry  above  the  din.  These  original 
digressions  and  impromptu  perorations,  containing  the 
priceless  jewels  of  his  discourse,  were  simply  flung  away 
on  all  except  the  abler  and  wiser  scholars,  who  listened 
with  a  rapt  attention  to  the  flashing  torrent,  the  impetuous 
cataract  of  his  genius.  They  enjoyed  the  rapid  medley 
of  bright  ideas,  invaluable  precepts,  and  sublime  specula- 
tions, often  expressed  in  eloquent  phrases  that  stuck  in 
the  memory  as  the  true  romance,  the  grander  poetry  of 
Science;  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  regret  to  some  that 
no  record  has  been  kept  cf  them  for  the  edification  of 
posterity.  I  can  only  remcmlwr  one  as  I  write.  He  was 
speaking,  I  think,  on  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
stresses  or  vibrations,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  lay 
this  piece  of  chalk  upon  a  granite  mountain  and  it 
strains  the  whole  earth ! "  Lord  Kelvin's  merit  as  an 
educator  lies  not  so  much  in  the  elucidation  of  well- 
known  facts  as  iu  the  spiritual  influence  of  bis  magnetic 
personality.  A  minor  physicist,  more  on  a  par  with  the 
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average  freshman,  may,  by  talent  and  cultivation,  prove 
an  admirable  teacher  of  science,  but  he  is  unable  to 
inspire  the  student  with  hero-worship  by  presenting  to 
him  the  living  standard  of  a  really  great  mind.  To  the 
superior  pupils  of  his  class  Lord  Kelvin  is  a  revelation 
of  what  a  genuine  man  can  do.  There  is  something 
god-like  in  his  profound  intellect  and  tireless  energy. 
The  sincerity  with  which  he  labours,  as  though  science 
were  the  all-in-all,  is  of  itself  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson.  They  catch  his  enthusiasm,  emulate  his  activity, 
and  some  even  ape  his  manner.  There  are  eminent  men 
in  every  part  of  the  world  who  owe  their  succes3  in  life 
to  the  contact  electricity  of  Lord  Kelvin. 

HIS  METHOD  OF  WOUK. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  he  was  wont  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  laboratory  and  superintend  the  experiments 
of  the  students.  After  that,  he  would  run  down  to 
White's  workshop  in  the  town  and  give  directions  about 
his  inventions,  or,  unless  otherwise  engaged,  retire  to  his 
study  beside  the  class-room,  and  dictate  scientific  papers 
to  his  secretary.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  continue 
this  work  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Alone 
in  the  deserted  college,  save  for  the  companion  of  his 
vigils,  he  would  sit  by  the  fireside,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  reading  the  ponderous  tomes  of  some  old  philoso- 
pher laid  upon  his  knee,  or  thinking  out  some  difficult 
problem,  while  now  and  again  a  look  of  deep  satisfaction 
would  overspread  his  countenance.  His  physical  is 
almost  on  a  par  with  his  mental  enterprise.  Notwith- 
standing bis  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  inertia,  ' 
rather  than  lose  a  train  he  has  been  guilty  of  jumping 
into  it  while  moving,  in  defiance  of  the  angry  porters, 
who  threatened  to  put  him  in  the  "  Stone  Jug."  It  has 
been  wittily  suggested  that  his  lameness  was  really  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  else  but  for  that  he  might  have 
attempted  to  fly  in  the  air  and  broken  his  ne;k.  Some- 
times he  was  accorded  the  privileges  of  his  fame  with  a 
better  grace,  as  whea  in  crossing  to  Belfast  in  his  yacht, 
and  being  anxious  to  get  sooner  into  the  town,  he  hailed 
a  chance  exoursion  steamer  filled  with  Irish  lads  and 
lasses,  and  was  taken  on  board  with  all  his  party.  On 
his  offering  to  pay  for  the  band,  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  replied  with  conscious  pride,  "  Nothing  from 
you,  sir." 

AND  PLAY. 

In  summer  he  loves  to  cruise  in  his  sailing  yacht, 
the  Lalla  Rookh,  wherever  the  calls  of  business  or 
the  humour  takes  him — from  Madeira  to  the  Levant,  from 
the  Hebrides  to  America.  On  one  occasion  Professor 
Von  Helmholtz  was  amongst  the  guests  ou  board,  and 
the  savants  by  way  of  pastime  began  to  give  each  other 
scientific  conundrums  of  the  most  puzzling  sort.  It 
was  observed  by  my  informant,  Professor  Hill,  of 
Washington,  U.S.,  that  while  Kelvin  and  Helmholtz 
solved  about  the  same  number  of  the  problems,  the 
Irishman  was  quicker  with  his  answers  than  the  German. 
With  great  powers,  otherwise  equal,  quickness  gives  the 
advantage,  especially  in  practical  affairs.  In  truth, 
Lord  Kelvin  thinks  with  an  electrical  rapidity.  He  does 
not  appear  to  weigh  and  reason  like  most  men,  but  to 
reach  his  results  by  pure  intuition. 

AN  ELKCTBIOAL  MIND. 

This  peculiarity  is  in  agreement  with  a  definition 
of  genius  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  which  on  the  whole 
is  singularly  applicable  to  Lord  Kelvin.  "  It  appears 
to  me,"  ho  remarks  in  his  "  English  Men  of  Science,'' 
"  that  what  is  meant  by  genius,  when  the  word  is 
in  a  special  sense,  is  the  automatic  activity  of 
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the  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  effort  of  the 
will.  In  a  man  of  genius  the  ideas  come  as  by 
inspiration;  in  other  words,  his  character  is  enthusi- 
astic, his  mental  associations  are  rapid,  numerous  and 
firm,  his  imagination  is  vivid,  and  he  is  driven  rather 
than  drives  himself.  All  men  have  6ome  genius:  they 
are  all  apt  under  excitement  to  show  flashes  of  unusual 
enthusiasm,  and  to  experience  swift  and  strange  associa- 
tions of  ideas :  in  dreams,  all  men  commonly  exhibit 
more  vivid  powers  of  imagination  than  are  possessed  by 
the  greatest  artists  when  awake.  Sober  plodding  will  is 
quite  another  quality,  and  its  over-exercise  exhausts  the 
more  sprightly  functions  of  the  mind,  as  is  expressed  by 
the  proverb,  '  Too  much  work  makes  a  dull  boy.'  But 
no  man  is  likely  to  achieve  very  high  success  in  whom 
the  automatic,  power  of  the  mind,  or  genius  in  its  special 
sense,  and  a  sober  will,  are  not  well  developed  and  fairly 
balanced." 

CHABACTEBI8TICS. 

Lord  Kelvin  is  gifted  with  a  very  keen  perception. 
Few  things  escape  his  notice,  although  he  may  not  seem 
to  observe  them.  His  memory  is  uncommonly  retentive, 
his  reasoning  faculty  most  clear  and  precise,  and  his 
imagination  strong  and  fecund.  These  rare  endowments 
are  all  stimulated  by  a  perfervid^  zeal — a  vehement; 
enthusiasm  for  the  pursuit  of  science.  The  hackneyed 
epithets,  a  "  strong  bias,"  an  "  inborn  taste,"  are  all  too 
feeble  to  portray  the  irrepressible  instinct,  the  over- 
mastering passion  which  is  eternally  goading  him  to  th» 
study  of  dead  matter.  S9e  him  engrossed  in  the  subject 
of  his  discourse,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  himself,  or  wild 
with  rapture  over  the  result  of  au  experiment,  and  you 
will  say  this  man  was  created  for  science,  that  he  is  a 
prophet  or  seer  with  a  divine  mission  to  reveal  the 
physical  laws.  Finding  his  deepest  joy  in  congenial 
labour,  and  so  little  inclined  to  frivolity  that  ordinary 
ploasures  were  in  danger  of  proving  irksome  or  a  waste 
of  time,  Lord'  Kelvin  has  not  required  to  cultivate  a 
habit  of  perseverance  and  concentration.  The  danger 
has  rather  been  that  he  might  not  take  sufficient  rest  or 
diversion,  and  the  perpetual  activity  of  his  mind  in  the 
same  groove  break  down  the  bodily  machine.  Fortunately 
his  splendid  fund  of  health  and  energy  has  proved  itself 
capable  of  meeting  the  extravagant  demands  of  his  genius. 
Excepting  an  accident  on  the  ice,  which  injured  his  right 
leg,  he  seems  to  have  escaped  the  common  ailments  of 
humanity.  During  his  busiest  period,  while  a  widower, 
he  would  work  all  day  at  a  white  heat,  so  to  speak,  yet 
he  seldom  or  never  appeared  to  tire,  and  a  few  hours  of 
sleep  were  in  general  sufficient  to  recuperate  his  powers. 

"  LATE  AGAIN,  8IE  WILLIAM." 

In  addition  to  his  academical  duties,  his  cable  work  and 
his  inventions  or  experiments,  he  was  then  engaged  on 
several  books,  including  his  "  Natural  Philosophy,''  and 
spent  so  much  time  at  the  college  that  his  meals  became 
very  irregular,  and  a  grey  parrot,  "Dr.  Bedtail,"  which  be 
had  brought  from  Brazil,  used  to  greet  him  with  the  re- 
mark, "  Late  again,  Sir  William."  At  length  the  evil  became 
so  desperate  that  be  gave  orders  for  his  luncheon  to  be 
on  the  table  at  a  fixed  hour,  whether  he  was  there  or  not ! 
He  is  too  alert  to  be  called  "absent-minded"  in  the 
ordinary  sense ;  but  the  story  goes  that  he  ouce  fell 
asleep  in  his  chair  while  presiding  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Glasgow.  No  doubt  he  was  cruelly  overworked,  but 
perhaps  the  banquet  was  not  so  lively  as  it  might  have 
been.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  practical  and  profitable 
employments,  the  old  charm  for  some  theoretical  subject 
will  revive  and  take  entire  possession  of  him  for  several 
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iiys,  holding  him  speil-bound.  This  waywardness  of 
t-nius  is  perhaps  a  Telief  to  the  mind,  and  by  changing 
ie  current  of  his  thoughts  may  act  as  a  recreation, 
alternations  of  physical  with  mental  exertion  have  also 
■tilled  to  promote  his  health  in  lieu  of  outdoor  games 
vA  field  sports.  The  study  of  the  winter  session  was 
orrected  by  the  travel  of  the  long  summer  vacation. 

INTOLERANT  OF  METAPHYSICS. 

Lord  Kelvin  is  so  devoted  to  science  that  he  may 
i[  pear  to  neglect  other  matters,  until  by  some  casual 
.:iuark  we  are  surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  them.    He  is  so  accustomed  to  impart  learning, 
r  ither  than  receive  it,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  born 
\n  him.    He  is  pretornaturally  quick  to  learn,  and  seems 
to  imbibe  knowledge  with  the  air  he  breathes,  or  by  the 
l*ires  of  his  skin.   His  sympathies  with  the  older  studies 
have  not  been  undermined  by  the  new,  and  he  maintains 
the  importance  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  of  logic  and 
moral  philosophy.    If  he  is  intolerant  of  any  branch, 
it  is  metaphysics,  and  in  his  lectures  he  occasionally 
comes  down  heavily  on  it.    The  active  nature  of  the  man 
is  antagonistic  to  all  wool-gathering  and  idle  dreaming. 
He  takes  to  life  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  water,  and  never 
preaches  or  philosophises  about  it.   If  he  questions  his 
existence  at  all,  and  moralises  on  his  aims  or  conduct, 
it  is  only  at  odd  moments,  and  the  result  is  kept 
u  secret. 

Great  mathematician  as  he  is,  Lord  Kelvin,  like  tho 
illustrious  Ampere,  is  easily  confused  by  simple  sums  in 
arithmetic  ;  and  in  recollecting  his  repeated  mistakes  in 
addition  or  subtraction  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
vindictive  pleasure  of  the  class  in  calling  his  attention 
to  them,  I  am  reminded  of  a  sentence  in  Lord  Lytton's 
"  What  Will  He  Do  With  It  ?  " :  "  Notable  type  of  that 
grandest  order  of  all  human  genius,  which  seems  to 
arrive  at  results  by  intuition— wliich  a  child  might  pose 
by  a  row  of  figures  on  a  slate — while  it  is  solving  the 
laws  mat  link  the  stars  to  infinity." 

THE  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Where  the  intellect  is  so  predominant  and  impressive 
the  real  character  is  not  very  easily  seen.  Lord  Kelvin 
is  nnquestionably  a  man  of  high  honour,  independent 
judgment,  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  sincerity.  A 
philosopher,  he  is  resolute  and  decided ;  a  genius,  he  is 
orderly  and  business-like,  careful  of  details,  liking  to 
•lot  his  i's  and  stroke  his  t's.  The  purist  in  science  may 
lament  the  time  ho  has  given  to  inventions  or  engineer- 
in fir,  and  hint  that  his  rare  philosophic  genius,  like  the 
V'are  waters  of  the  Kelvin,  has  been  soiled  by  commerce : 
I'ut  bis  integrity  is  never  impugned.  Theory  is  the 
soul  of  practice,  and  if  the  soul  is  higher  than  the  body, 
the  one  without  the  other  is  of  littl .:  use  in  this  world. 
Pay  by  day  the  importance  of  applied  science  is  becoming 
more  manifest,  and  Lord  Kelvin  is  typical  of  his  ago  in 
covering  the  whole  field.  I  suspect  that  his  character- 
istic energies  required  an  outlet  in  practical  life.  That, 
like  other  inventors,  and  even  poets  such  as  Lord 
Tennyson,  he  sold  his  inventions  for  the  highest  terms 
lie  could  get,  is  hardly  a  reproach  in  our  time. 

HIS  MODESTY. 

His  manner  is  unaffectedly  natural.  He  assumes  no 
airs  of  genius  or  superiority,  and  is  singularly  free  from 
haughtiness,  conceit,  or  even  self-consciousness.  He 
exhibits  none  of  the  vanity  and  cocksureness  with  which 
♦he  average  young  professor  bristles  like  a  hedgehog. 
When  facts  are  against  his  opinion  or  hypothesis,  no 
false  pride  restrains  him  from  sacrificing  it,  and  owning 
las  mistake,  whether  in  public  or  in  private.   A  trifling 


dispute  on  the  vanishing  point  of  a  picture  arose  between 
him  and  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  one  day,  and  four 
months  afterwards  he  owned  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
Some  years  ago  he  recanted  his  doctrine  of  the  internal 
fluidity  of  the  earth.  He  is  far  above  the  common 
weakness  of  nuguifying  his  work,  or  of  taking  credit  for 
the  achievements  of  others.  Scrupulously  careful  to 
give  honour  where  honour  is  due.  the  danger  is  rather 
that  in  his  delight  and  enthusiasm  over  a  novelty  he  may 
unduly  pra  se  it.  The  original  observations  of  his 
assistants  and  students,  although  made  in  the  course  of 
experiments  promoted  by  himself,  are  never  appropriated 
by  him,  but  always  generously  accredited  to  t  hem,  and 
apparently  with  more  pride  and  pleasure  than  if  they 
had  been  his  own.  I  shall  never  forget  his  boyish 
enchantment  in  listening  to  a  simple  and  popular  lecture 
on  Centrifugal  Force.  He  could  hardly  contain  himself,  but 
ever  and  anon  energetically  clapped  his  hands,  and 
cried  out,  "That's  very  fine!"  His  reverence  for  the 
great  scientific  names  of  old,  as  well  as  of  to-day,  and 
his  own  genuine  modesty  are  beautiful  and  charming 
things  to  see.  Looking  further  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature  than  other  men,  and  realising  how  little  we  know, 
he  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Newton,  who  compared 
himself  to  a  child  picking  up  pebbles  by  the  shore  of  the 
immense  ocean  of  truth.  When, on  the  Graduation  Day 
of  1891,  the  students  of  Glasgow  offered  him  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
lioyal  Society  of  London,  and  thanked  him"  for  his 
uniform  courtesy  and  kindness,  he  placed  himself  on 
their  own  level.  "  While  yon  have  shown  your  sympathy 
with  me,"  lie  said,  "  I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  with 
you.  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  fifty-five  years  to-day,  and  I  hope  to  continue 
a  student  of  the  University  as  long  as  I  live."  He  takes- 
a  warm  interest  in  his  old  pupils,  greeting  them  heartily, 
and  showing  pride  in  their  achievements.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  forget  him,  and  if  in  the  battle  of  life 
his  lucubrations  on  dynamics  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
knowledge,  his  lovable  traits  continue  to  refresh  their 
hearts,  and  his  example  to  inspirit  them. 

HIS  SYMPATHY  AND  KINDLINESS. 

With  an  intellect  deep  and  subtle  as  the  sea,  and  a 
vast,  though  professional,  experience  of  the  world,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  childlike  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity, in  Lord  Kelvin  which,  if  not  a  mark  of  true 
genius,  is  often  found  along  with  it.  A  small  and  vulgar 
nature,  cunning  in  worldly  wiles,  might  perhaps  impose 
upon  him — for  a  timo,  at  least.  Genius,  with  its  superior 
insight  and  highly-strung  temperament,  is  liable  to  a 
certain  intolerance  of  mediocrity  and  its  ways,  and  Lord 
Kelvin  appears  as  sensitive  to  a  blunder  in  mechanics  as 
a  musician  to  a  jarring  note;  but  if  his  eager  spirit 
grows  impatient  of  stupidity  or  clumsiness  on  the  part 
of  a  student  or  a  workman,  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and 
is  never  offensive.  His  little  frets  of  annoyance  are 
quickly  appeased,  and  often  end  in  a  sweet  and  captivat- 
ing smile.  He  evinces  an  extreme  sympathy  with  pain, 
and  I  well  remember  his  unfeigned  concern  when  a 
student  ran  a  gouge  into  his  hand  one  day  in  the 
laboratory.  A  sensibility  so  acute  may  lead  to  embarrass- 
ing circumstances,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  in 
hurrying  to  catch  a  train  against  time  he  would  keep 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  cab  and  urge  the  cabman 
to  "  drive  faster!"  only  to  shrink  back  in  evident  distress 
at  the  resulting  crack  of  the  whip.  His  kindness  to 
dumb  animals  is  well  known,  and  be  has  more  than  once 
taken  a  public  part  in  preventing  their  ill-usage.  Many 
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years  ago  he  possessed  a  little  black-and-tan  terrier 
called  "Fanny,"  which  he  treated  with  infinite  tender- 
ness. "  Fanny  "  did  her  best  to  advance  electric  science 
by  furnishing  the  black  hairs  which  he  employed  in  the 
gauges  of  his  electrometers.  I  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
John  Tatlock,  formerly  his  lecture  assistant  and  secretary, 
that  one  day  when  a  guest  on  board  his  yacht  levelled 
a  fowling-piece  at  a  sea-bird,  he  became  white  with 
indignation,  and  arrested  the  shot  by  seizing  the  sports- 
man's arm. 

The  highest  genius  from  its  nature  is,  and  must  be, 
in  a  measure  lonely ;  hence  Lord  Kelvin  is  at  times  pre- 
occupied with  his  studies,  but  for  all  that  he  is  of  a  sociable 
turn,  and  fond  of  company.  He  enjoys  a  good  dinner, 
and  is  not  above  the  humours  of  a  comic  song.  Indeed, 
he  has  perpetrated  more  than  one  joke  himself.  "  When 
is  blotting-paper — blotting-paper?"  he  asked  one  day  of 
a  fellow  Professor.  "I  give  it  up,"  was  tho  reply. 
•*'  Never  !  "  he  cried  in  great  glee. 

HIS  PORTRAITS. 

The  portraits  of  Lord  Kelvin  which  accompany  this 
article  were  taken  at  different  periods  of  his  life  by  Mr. 
Fergus,  of  Largs,  and  are  very  like  him.  The  face,  with  its 
Scotch  and  Irish  traits,  is  characteristic  of  the  depth, 
solidity,  and  brilliance  of  hismind.  The  forehead,  in  par- 
ticular, is  very  remarkable,  and  its  intellectual  power  is 
unmistakable.  His  is  one  of  those  heads  which  may  be 
described  as  all  brow.  Prominent  over  the  eyes,  where 
the  ideo-motor  faculties  are  believed  to  reside,  the  domo 
recedes  upward  to  the  crown,  and  then  falls  to  the  neck 
without  any  protuberance  behind.  His  eyes  have  the 
inscrutable  depth  so  often  seen  in  men  of  genius.  In 
colour  they  are  blue-grey,  and  his  hair  is  a  fine,  soft 
brown,  inclining  to  curl.  Of  a  Scotch  build,  his  figure 
is  tall,  sinewy,  and  athletic,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to 
stoutness.  Although  somewhat  near-sighted,  and  the 
snows  of  well  nigh  seventy  winters  have  blanched  his 
head,  the  volcanic  fire  of  his  energy  is  far  from  extinct ; 
his  step,  in  spite  of  the  short  limp,  has  even  now  the 
spring  and  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  to  all  appearance 
there  are  many  years  of  useful  activity  before  him. 


A  REALLY  GREAT  MAN. 

Baron  Kelvin  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who 
are  bound  for  greatness  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards. 
Doubtless  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  were  favour- 
able to  him,  but  under  any  circumstances  he  would  have 
risen  to  pre-eminence.  He  appears  to  have  every  requisite 
for  the  highest  success — power  of  will,  superabuudatice 
of  intellect  and  energy,  as  well  as  a  good  measure  of  all 
the  virtues,  and  religious  faith.  In  him  we  are  able  to 
see  what  a  really  great  man  is  like.  His  supreme  ability 
is  never  disputed  by  any  one  who  knows  him  or  his 
work.  Indeed,  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  from 
the  prince  to  the  workman,  are  apt  to  fall  under  its  com- 
manding influence.  Even  a  duke  would  find  it  natural 
to  serve  him ;  and  it  is  common  enough  to  see  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  group  of  distinguished  men  as  a  planet  is 
surrounded  by  its  satellites,  or  rushing  ahead  of  them 
like  a  fiery  comet  followed  by  its  tail. 

THE  NAPOLEON  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Such  prodigies  of  nature  are  only  produced  at  rare 
intervals,  and  it  may  be  a  loiig  time  before  the  world  has 
another  scientist  of  his  calibre.  It  will  be  easier  to 
estimate  his  true  place  and  proportions  hereafter  from 
the  standpoint  of  distance.  Apparently,  however,  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  those  of  Galileo, 
Newton,  and  Pascal.  So  far  he  is  unique  in  science  l>y 
reason  of  his  multifarious  and  diversified  career.  His 
.achievements  would  suffice  to  make  at  least  three  eminent 
reputations,  for  not  only  is  he  the  greatest  physicist  of 
the  day,  but  tho  leading  electrical  engineer,  and  one  o.' 
the  most  celebrated  inventors.  Our  wonder  at  the  mani- 
fold lines  of  his  activity  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that 
all  of  them  are  interwoven  in  a  single  piece.  I  would 
name  him  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Science  were  it  not  that 
from  a  political  feeling  he  might  scorn  the  comparison. 
Let  us  call  him  the  Napoleon  of  Science,  or— if  the  older 
fashion  be  more  to  his  taste — the  Napoleon  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

J.  Munbo. 


PRIZE  CALENDAR  FOR  JUNE. 

First  Prize  is  won  by  W.  Calling  Gaze,  Fengatc,  Peter- 
borough. 

2.  Miss  Ce'cilo  Lambert.  27,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W. 
:t.  "  Veritas,"  3.  Avoca  Terrace.  Blaokrock,  Dublin. 

4.  Miss  Sarah  Lukes.  Clifton  House,  Par,  Cornwall. 

5.  "  Polycarp,"  Alresford,  Plants. 

ti.  Mitts  Elise  Hujruet,  Green  Cliff,  S.  Martin.  Jersey. 
7.  J.  L.  Keeling,  Stajxinliill,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Miss  N.  Edwards,  Park  Farm  House.  Eltham,  Kent, 
i).  Miss  Rachel  P.  Thompson,  Castle  Hill  House,  Settle, 
Yorks. 

10.  Charles  D.  Rosling,  Horwell  School,  St.  Stephen's,  Laun- 

eeston.  Cornwall. 

11.  George  V.  Wright,  lugs  Road.  Burton-on-Humber. 

12.  '•  Mackintosh,"  Southlield,  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 


Loss  of  Horses  in  War. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  by  Veterinary-Captain 
F.  Smith  in  the  United  Sir  vice  Magazine  on  this  subject. 
War  is  bad  for  men,  worse  for  horses,  but  worst  of  all  for 
Imllocks,  camels,  and  elephants.  As  with  men,  so  with 
horses;  more  die  from  disease  engendered  by  the  cam- 
paign than  by  lead  or  steel.   Mortality  of  horses  iu  a 


campaign  is  usually  heavier  than  that  of  men.  Napoleon 
in  1812  entered  Russia  with  187,000  horses ;  he  came  out 
with  16,000;  he  lost  10,000  in  a  few  days  after  he  crossed 
the  Niemen,  owing  to  foddering  them  on  young  growing: 
crops.  Starvation  is  one  of  the  worst  sources  of  equine 
mortality. 

In  the  Crimea,  during  the  six  months'  winter,  1854-f>5.  we 
lost  from  starvation  47  per  cent,  of  the  horses  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  38  per  cent,  of  the  Light  Brigade.  42  per  cent  of  tin- 
Artillery,  and  38  per  cent,  of  tho  Transport ! 

He  compiled  the  following  statistics  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  of  horses  and  of  men  in  cavalry,  ami 
in  the  artillery.  Iu  tho  campaign  he  reckons  the  War 
Office  would  bo  prepared  to  replace  from  17  to  20  per 
cent,  of  their  entire  number  of  horses : — 

i 

1(101  to  1?!»9,  for  ever}-  100  Cavalrymen  disabled  there  were  14S  horses 
Ifcuo  to  1*05         M  CaviiliyiiUMi      „  „       l'il  „ 

„  „  Artillerymen     „  133  t> 

lf>66tol>>70  „  Cavalrymen       „  „       113  „ 

„  Artillerymen.     „  „       133  „ 

Taking  the  war  of  1870-71  as  a  type,  we  learn  that  from 
Weisseubourg  to  Sedan — 

For  every  100  Cavalrymen  disabled  there  were  120  horses 
„       100  Artillerymen      „  „  143 
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THE  MATTEI  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER  CASES. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SECOND  YEAR'S  TEST. 


YT  is  just  a  year  since  the  first  stage  of  the  Mattei 
T  experiment  terminated  with  a  negative  report  from 
the  medical  committee  which  had  been  constituted 
to  watch  the  five  test  cases.  That  committee  reported  that, 
it  will  bo  remembered,  we  had  five  patients,  each  of 
shorn  had  been  certified  by  two  competent  physicians, 
acd  accepted  as  unmistakable  cases  of  the  malignant 
disease  by  the  members  of  the  committee  and  their  able 
»nd  zealous  registrar.    When  the  committeo  drew"  up 
its  report  just  twelve  months  ago  they  declared,  as  the 
ttsalt  of  twelve  months'  observation  of  the  cases,  that 
there  had  been  no  improvement,  and  that  the  cancerous 
disease  had  steadily  advanced  in  all  five  cases.    In  one 
c«se  the  advance  had  been  slow  but  perceptible,  iu  three 
moderately  rapid,  while  in  the  fifth  the  progress  of  the 
Assent  had  been  very  rapid.   The  committee  declare, 
as  tie  result  of  accurate  observation  taken  of  the  local 
cofcfitkm  of  the  disease,  that  in  all  cases  the  patients 
we  markedly  worse.   They  admitted,  however,  that 
wkt  appeared  to  their  scientific  eye  as  incontestable' 
true  as  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  opposed  to  the 
inpressions  of  the  patients  themselves,  each  and-  all  of 
ffkom  gave  a  favourable  account  of  their  feelings,  and 
felt  that  they  had  received  benefit. 

That  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
«periment.  None  of  the  patients  were  cured,  in 
all  the  objective  symptoms  were  worse;  but  all  tho 
patients  believed  they  were  benefiting  by  ihe  treatment. 
Tho  report  was  not  finally  conclusive,  but  I  accepted  it 
loyally  as  disposing  of  any  reasonable  belief  in  the 
probability  of  curing  malignant  cancer  by  medicinal 
remedies. 

The  committee,  having  arrived  at  this  result,  was 
dissolved  in  fact,  although  not  iu  form,  and  the  second 
stage  of  the  inquiry  began,  in  which  the  services  of  the 
wmmittee  were  no  longer  necessary. 

Writing  in  September  last  year,  I  pointed  out  that  so 
ur  as  the  test  had  then  gone  I  accepted  the  report  of 
tie  committee  as  to  the  failure  of  the  remtdies  to  euro 
oncer,  but  I  as  loyally  accepted  it  when  it  certified  that 
the  patients  said  that  the  remedies  have  removed  tho 
•affering  and  lengthened  their  lives.  The  evidence  up  to 
tint  point  seemed  to  show  that  the  Mattei  treatment 
wula  not  justify  any  cancer  patient  in  expecting  to  be 
■wed,  but  that  it  would  diminish  the  local  pain,  improve 
'oar  general  health,  and  enable  them  to  make  the  most 
t:  the  life  that  was  left  to  them.  Therefore,  in  the 
*wnd  stage  of  the  inquiry  I  merely  undertook  to  report 
x<  to  whether  or  not  the  admitted  success  of  the  remedies 
;!)  remedying  and  alleviating  the  subjective  symptoms 
'as  continued  to  the  end.  From  a  scientific  point  of  view 
the  experiment  no  longer  concerns  the  recovery  of  the 
indents.  It  is  confined  solely  to  the  question  whether 
of  not  the  treatment  makes  dying  of  cancer  a  tolerable 
instead  of  an  intolerable  mode  of  quitting  life. 

As  to  the  subjective  symptoms,  it  is  well  to  remember 
•bat  the  patient  is  the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  remedies  alleviate 
T*in,  the  evidence  of  the  patients  themselves  is  the  only 
totimony  worth  taking,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all 
W!  the  same  tale,  and  that  without  any  exception  they 
rwxist  in  asserting  that  they  have  been  benefited  by  the 
treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  in 
which  they  still  have  unshaken  faith. 

The  following  statements  have  been  addressed  to  me 


from  four  of  the  patients,  one  of  the  five  having  suc- 
cumbed in  the  course  of  last  month.  This  unfortunate 
patient  since  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  had  suffered 
from  two  attacks  of  influenza,  a  disease  which,  to  say  the 
least,  did  not  tend  to  facilitate  the  cure  of  the  cancer.  Of 
course  Count  Muttei  never  claimed  to  be  able  to  cure  every 
case  of  cancer,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  five  patients 
has  succumbed  is  only  conclusive,  however,  as  to  the  ina- 
bility of  the  remedies  to  cure  that  particular  case.  But 
the  inquiry  in  the  second  stage  is  not  concerned  with 
possibilities  of  cure,  but  solely  with  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedies  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  minister  to  the 
happiness  of  the  sufferers  from  this  terrible  disease. 

The  nurse  who  attended  Mrs.  B.  as  she  neared  her  end, 
writes  as  follows: 

Mrs.  B.  had  a  very  quiet  death.  I  found  the  blue  electricity 
very  good,  five  drops  on  a  wet  pad  stops  palpitation.  Two 
drops  in  a  little  water  taken  inwardly  relieves  pain  in  the 
breast. 

The  other  patients,  including  one  in  whom  the  cancer 
was  reputed  to  be  making  rapid  progress,  all  report  them- 
selves as  benefiting  by  the  treatment  up  to  July  28. 
As  before,  I  only  use  the  initials  of  the  patients. 

J.  L.  writes : — "  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  my 
general  health  is  good,  that  the  cancer  in  my  breast 
is  causing  me  no  pain,  and  that  I  am  perfectly  able  1o 
discharge  my  household  duties.  I  am  very  thankful  for 
the  Mattei  treatment,  which  I  think  in  my;  case  has 
answered  exceeding  well." 

M.  II.  writes:— "The  continued  heat  of  this  summer 
has  marie  me  feel  nt  times  very  weak  and  poorly,  but  on 
the  whole  1  keep  fairly  well  considering  the  severity  of 
the  disease  from  which  I  am  suffering.  I  am  able  to 
attend  to  many  light  duties  at  home.  During  the  hot 
weather  I  have  suffered  with  hot  burning  pain,  ac- 
companied by  iuflammation,  but  I  always  find  relief  by 
applying  a  lotion  of  Augeo,  with  a  little  blue  electricity. 
When  the  pain  is  sharp,  green  electricity  gives  immediate 
relief,  and  I  also  find  it  does  good  to  take  a  few  drops  of 
it  in  water." 

M.  A.  M.  says : — "  The  Mattei  remedies  have  given  me 
great  relief,  and  my  health  has  considerably  improved.  I 
have  every  faith  in  the  treatment." 

C.  L.  reports : — "  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  remain  in 
quite  as  good  health  as  I  did  when  writing  last.  A6  I 
then  stated,  my  health  has  greatly  improved  since  using 
the  Mattei  remedies.  I  used  to  suffer  from  poor  health 
and  severe  indigestion.  I  still  have  no  pain  from  the 
cancer,  and  am  not  troubled  by  it." 

These  letters  arc  clear  enough.  Admitting,  as  the 
doctors  would  tell  us,  that  the  patients  are  no  judges  of  the 
progress  of  their  disease,  they  at  least  are  the  best  authori- 
ties as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  suffer  or  are  free  from 
suffering.  So  far  as  the  test  cases  go,  they  certainly 
appear  to  justify  all  that  has  teen  done  to  bring  the 
remedies  before  tho  attention  of  the  public.  To  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  deny  that  any  good  has  been 
achieved,  because  the  alleviation  of  agony  has  not  also 
lieen  accompanied  by  the  cure  of  the  disease,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  evidently  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
nurse  any  one  dying  of  cancer.  A  remedy  which  would 
enable  all  cancer  patients  to  die  painlessly  would  be  a 
greater  boon  to  the  world  than  a  medicine  which  cured 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  left  the  other  90  per  cent,  to 
suffer  without  any  alleviation  of  their  torment. 


'§<j|J  —  — —  RAILWAYS 

FRENCH  IfRENCH     I  TERRITORY  PROOOSIO 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN   THE  REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND,  FRANCE  AND  SIAM. 

Ottb  Risks,  Rights,  and  Responsibilities. 
Mr.  George  Cubzon,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
i "  India  Between  Two  Fires,"  pleads  for  the  careful 
reservation  of  buffer  States,  for  the  safety  and  tran- 
nillity  of  India.  He  thus  summarises  the  story  of  the 
rencb.  attack  upon  Siam  :— 

HOW  IT  BErtAX. 

TUe  French  liavo  had  disputes  and  conflict  with  the  Siamese. 
Turning  a  large  extent  of  territory  (adjoining  their  pro- 
tectorate of  Aunam),  which  up  till  a  few  years  ago  was 
oloured  in  their  own  official  maps  as  Siamese,  which  is 
nhabited  by  people  of  the  Sianieso  stock,  and  which  has  been 
occupied  by  Siamese  troops  and  administered  by  Siamese 
governors  doling  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century,  they 
anticipated  the  discussion  and  delimitation  that  were  in- 
nocently proffered  by  the  Siamese  Government  by  the  despatch 
of  a  series  of  marauding  expeditions,  which  proceeded  to  expel 
the  various  Siamese  posts  and  to  annex  the  entire  country  in 
dispute. 

THE  ULTIMATUM. 

When  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  one  Frenchman  was 
killed  and  another  taken  prisoner,  they  abruptly  shifted  the 
sctne  of  action  to  a  larger  stage ,  seized  a  number  of  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  moved  the  French  fleet  to  Bangkok,  and,  in 
despite  of  assurances,  pledges,  orders,  and  treaties,  forced  with 
two  gunboats  the  passage  of  the  Menam  river,  and  mennnced 
the  capital.  From  this  vantage-ground  they  then  hurled  at 
the  head  of  the  Siamese  monarch  an  ultimatum,  the  severity  of 
which  excited  the  indignation  and  pity  of  all  civilised  observers. 
Exorbitant  pecuniary  indemnities  wero  required ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  M.  Devello  was  assuring  the  French  Chamber 
and  the  British  public  of  his  sympathetic  regard  for  the 
integrity  of  Siam,  she  was  called  upon  within  forty-eight 
hours  to  submit  to  a  territorial  dismemberment,  of  which,  as  I 
trite,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  involves  the  surrender  of 
roc  fourth,  or  of  one  half  of  the  entire  Siamese  dominions. 

HOW  IT  AFFECTS  US. 

If  the  French  demand  for  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mekong  be  held  to  apply  to  the  entire  course  of  that  river 
fr»m  China  to  Cambogia,  such  appropriation,  quite  apart  from 
its  wanton  and  exorbitant  character  in  relation  to  Siam,  would 
materialise  and  call  into  existence  those  very  British  responsi- 
bilities which  I  hove  argued  that  even  informal  buffer  States 
We  the  tendency  to  create.  No  British  Government  can 
acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  that  would  involve  the  cession  by 
Warn  of  States  which  became  British  by  the  conquest  of 
Burma,  and  have  only  been  ceded  to  Siam  by  ourselves,  subject 
to  u  condition  that  they  shall  not  be  handed  over  to  any  other 
power.  No  British  Parliament  can  tolerate  the  wholesale 
extinction  of  a  great  and  yearly  increasing  British  trade  with 
Yunnan  and  the  provinces  of  South-west  China.  No  section 
of  British  public  opinion  can  desire  that  the  buffer  State 
should  not  merely  be  crippled,  but  squeezed  out  of  existence, 
and  that  possible  rivals,  such  as  England  and  France,  should 
he  planted  face  to  face  in  the  distant  recesses  of  the  Asian 
wtinent,  with  nothing  but  a  river  or  a  malarial  forest  strip  to 
f  parate  them.  France  is  on  the  brink  of  occupying — she  is 
frankly  desirous  to  occupy — such  a  position.  Let  "ourcyes  not 
1*  shut  to  the  fact 

WHAT  WILL  CHINA  DO? 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger,  writing  in  the  same  Review,  thus 
discusses  the  probability  of  Chinese  intervention  : — 

It  is  possible  that  the  desire  to  recover  what  was  lost  in 
Tonquin  may  operate  as  an  inducement  in  the  eyes  of  Chinese 
stnteemen  to  act  with  exceptional  vigour  in  regard  to  Siam, 
»hich  has  special  claims  on  their  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  Siam  has  paid  tribute  to  China  every  three  years  for  ut 


least  six  centuries ;  and  in  the  second  place,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Chinese  colonies  is  located  in  that  country.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  half,  and  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
half,  of  the  population  of  the  Menam  Valley  is  Chinese ;  and. 
considering  this  fact,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  Chinese  Emperor  should  have  specially  named  it 
"The  Happy  Stato  of  the  South."  The  fate  of  Siam  is  not 
likely  to  be  regarded  with  indifference  at  either  I'ekin  or 
Canton,  and  France  will  be  undeceived  if  she  fancies  ilint  the 
opposition  of  England,  whether  it  prove  feeble  or  vigorous,  will 
Vic  all  that  she  has  to  encounter.  No  doubt  China  doe9  not 
yet  feel  sufficiently  strong  to  be  precipitate  in  taking  up  the 
cause  of  Siam  by  delivering  to  France  in  her  turn  an  ultimatum, 
more  especially  as  she  may  reasonably  think  that  England  is 
equally  interested  in  the  matter ;  but  the  attempt  to  execute 
M.  de  Lanessan's  programme  will  sooner  or  later  bring  China 
into  the  field,  and  her  opposition  may  prove  more  serious  than 
the  Parisians  affect  to  believe.  Every  year  adds  to  China's 
power  for  war;  and  our  information  must  be  singularly  at 
fault  if  she  has  not  very  skilfully  undermined  the  French 
position  in  Tonquin. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Bv  the  Earl  op  Heath. 

Lord  Meath  publishes  a  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  public  play- 
grounds for  children  in  every  city.  He  gives  the  following 
account  as  to  what  has  already  been  done : — 

London  alone  has,  since  the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  in  1882,  increased  her  open  spaces 
by  157,  containing  4,998  acres,  whilst  the  entire  number  of 
public  parks  and  gnrdens  within  easy  reach  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  is  271,  containing  17,876  acres,  which  include 
6,380  acres  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London.  We  may  roughly  say  that  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  metropolis,  possess  some 
500  open  spaces  over  40,000  acres  in  extent. 

He  points  out  that  it  does  not  suffice  to  lay  out  the 
playground.  Arrangements  should  also  lie  made  for 
providing  amusement*  for  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  somebody  ought  to  be  pricked  with  remorse  at  being 
remindod  that  it  is  only  m  the  Royal  Parks  of  London 
that  no  public  gymnasium  for  the  people  is  to  be  found. 

Years  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  them  in  Manchester  and 
Salford.  I  believe  now  there  tire  many  in  the  towns  of  Itritnin. 
One  of  the  first  open-air  playgrounds  ever  constructs  was  at 
Manchester ;  it  was  made  and  maintained  by  Messrs.  Arniitago 
for  the  use  of  their  workpeople.  Following  their  example, 
some  years  ago  I  constructed  two  for  tlie  use  of  the  tenants 
on  my  property  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  largest  is  divided 
by  a  "railing  into  two  portions,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls.  It  contains  a  giant  stride,  climbing  mast,  horizontal 
and  parallel  bars,  swings,  jumping-ljoard  and  cat-gallows, 
skittle-ground,  Bwings,  skipping-ropes  attached  to  a  central 
post,  horizontal  ladder,  trapeze  and  swinging  rings,  and  a 
sandpit  in  which  the  little  children  dig  and  play,  whilst  their 
mothers  and  nurses  can  sit  round  on  benches  watching  them  or 
chatting.  The  other  ground  is  too  small  to  be  divided,  and  is 
therefore  on  alternate  days  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  boys 
and  girls,  ns  the  case  may  be.  A  large  painted  board  informs 
all  whether  it  is  a  boys'  or  a  girls'  day.  In  each  playground 
there  is  a  caretaker  attired  in  uniform.  The  rush  of  children 
when  these  grounds  were  first  open  was  so  great  that  it  was 
almost  impossible,  though  two  caretakers  were  employed  in 
each  ground,  to  ke<p  any  order  for  the  first  week,  and  conse- 
quently a  few  accidents  occurred  ;  but  Bince  then  I  have  had 
no  complaint,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  further  accident,  though 
the  groun  Is  have  now  been  opened  for  five  years.  They  are  in 
constant  use,  and,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  having  worn  off,  are 
not  so  inconvenientlv  crowded  as  formerly. 
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THE  " QUARTERLY  REVIEW"  ON  HOME  RULE. 

There  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  fairly  frank  article 
on  the  Unionist  Campaign  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The 
reviewer  naturally  takes  the  worst  possible  view  of  the 
prospects  of  Home  Rule,  but  he  is  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  next  general  election  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  if  the  constituencies 
were  after  all  to  decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
second  time,  after  the  next  general  election.  In  that 
case  the  reviewer  tells  us  frankly  the  House  of  Lords 
would  give  way,  but  he  advises  them  to  accompany  their 
surrender  with  a  demand  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  should 
be  converted  into  a  separatist  measure  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  Irish  members  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
reviewer  differs  from  most  people  who  have  thought  of 
the  subject,  by  objecting  to  the  referendum,  holding  that 
its  object  is  practically  secured  by  the  House  of  Lords : — 

We  have  every  hope  and  belief  that  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment will  receive  its  final  deathblow  at  tho  next  general 
election.  Still  we  have  to  deal  with  a  most  uncertain  quan- 
tity, the  caprice  of  a  half-educated  and  almost  indifferent 
electorate,  influenced  in  its  judgment  by  personal  and  local 
considerations  far  more  than  by  any  logical  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  Home  Rule.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
folly  to  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  the  Liberals  may 
obtain  a  new  and  even  larger  majority  on  a  second  appeal  to 
the  constituencies. 

WHAT  SHOULD  THE  L011D3  DO? 

In  this  contingency  the  position  of  the  Unionists  and  the 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  materially  changed. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  hereditary  chamber  to  place  itself  in 
permanent  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  the  people  as 
signified  at  the  polls.  As  things  are,  nobody  can  gainsay  the 
right  and  even  the  duty  of  the  Lords  to  reject  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  has  never  yet  really  received  the 
sanction  of  tho  country.  But  if,  no  matter  on  what  grounds  or 
by  what  devices,  tho  country  should  be  induced,  after  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill,  to  return  again  a  majority  favourable  to 
Mr.  (iladstone  and  his  Home  Rule  policy,  this  plei  would  be 
no  longer  available.  Still,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  Lords 
would  be  amply  justified  in  making  their  consent  to  pass  the 
Bill  when  presented  a  second  time,  conditional  upon  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
by  so  stipulating  they  would  render  the  leap  in  the  dark 
involved  in  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  less  hurt- 
ful and  less  dangerous  to  Great  Britain  than  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

ADVICE  TO  TIIE  HOME  RULERS. 

The  reviewer  being  in  the  good  spirits  natural  to  a 
man  who  believes  that  he  is  winning  all  along  the  lino, 
undertakes  to  teach  Homo  Rulers  how  they  should 
conduct  their  case.  Ho  says,  for  instance,  what  is  quite 
true,  that  the  Unionists  have  attached  a  preposterous 
degree  of  importance  to  the  finding  of  the  Parncll  Com- 
mission. Tho  following  passage  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  most  of  the  Unionist  controversialists: — 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that,  if  the  Nationalists 
had  turned  to  bay  nnd  had  been  able  to  speak  the  truth  with- 
out endangering  their  cause,  they  would  have  had  a  defence  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  answer.  That  defence  would 
have, in  effect,  been  this:  *•  We  have  been  making  a  revolution, 
and  revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose-water.  We  wanted  to 
free  Ireland  from  Saxon  rule,  and  we  had  no  time  to  pick  and 
choose  our  instruments :  we,  a  weak,  ]>oor.  and  distracted 
country,  had  to  overthrow  the  power  of  n  strung,  wealthy,  nnd 
united  kingdom;  and  not  being  able  to  take  up  arms,  we  had 
to  carry  on  a  clandestine  warfare  by  underhand  violence  and 
surreptitious  outrage.  It  is  idle  of  you  to  complain  because 
we  employed  the  only  weapons  at  our  disposal,  or  to  brand  us 
as  criminals  because  we  fought  our  war  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  success  was  possible."  To  this  line 
of  argument  we  fail  to  sec  any  adequate  answer,  if  you  adhere 


to  the  commonplace  Liberal  theory  of  the  sacred  right  of 
insurrection. 

AND  TO  THE  GLADSTONIANS. 

Not  content  with  telling  the  Nationalists  how  they 
should  defend  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  tell  the  English 
Gladstonians  what  they  would  say  if  they  understood 
their  brief;  the  choice  of  evils"  argument,  he  tells 
them,  is  the  strongest  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  this  argument  he  summarises  in  the  following 
sentence : — 

The  democracy  of  Great  Britain  will  never  consent  to  the 
"  prolonged  coercion  of  tbe  sister  kingdom ;  the  Irish  democracy 
will  never  consent  to  forego  the  fulfilment  of  its  national 
aspirations.  We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  a  dead  lock.  From 
this  dead  lock  there  is  one  way  of  escape,  and  one  way  only, 
and  that  way  is  to  be  found  in  obeying  the  cardinal  tenet  of 
Liberalism,  and  in  accepting  the  will  of  the  Irish  people  as 
manifested  by  their  elected  representatives. 

The  argument  is  good  enough ;  the  only  odd  thing  is 
that  a  man  intelligent  enough  to  write  for  the  Quarterly, 
can  at  the  same  time  regard  this  suggestion  as  a  novel 
contribution  whioh  ought  to  be  welcomed  with  gratitude 
by  the  Gladstonians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
dinned  into  our  ears  morning,  noon,  and  night  for  the 
last  seven  years. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

There  is  not  much  else  in  the  paper  that  is  notable, 
excepting  the  reference  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Balfour  is  too  respectable  a 
leader  for  the  Quarterly,  which  exults  over  tho  temporary 
galvanising  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  into  a  semblance 
of  life.   Writing  on  this  subject,  he  says :— 

During  tho  last,  few  months,  he  has  been  constantly 
before  the  public,  addressing  meeting  after  meeting  in  all  the 
leading  centres  of  political  activity,  and  displaying  once  more 
the  marvellous  power  of  platform  oratory,  the  exuberant 
energy,  and  the  keen  sympathy  with  popular  sentiments  and 
popular  prejudices,  which  raised  him  to  such  high  eminence, 
so  gallantly  won,  so  prematurely  abandoned.  That  a  singularly 
clear-sighted  political  observer,  who  has  been  content  to 
remain  so  long  in  comparative  obsenrity,  should  consider  that 
the  compaign  against  Home  Rule  affords  him  a  signal  oppor- 
tunity for  recovering  his  past  authority,  is  of  ill-omen  for  the 
future  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not 
undeserved : — 

The  honours  of  the  after  Whitsuntide  Session  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  Liberal  Unionist  leader.  In  debating  power,  in 
clearness  of  statement,  in  vigour  of  attack  and  skill  of  defence. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  fur 
any  speaker  on  the  Liberal  side,  not  excluding  tho  Prime 
Minister  himself.  To  detect  the  inconsistencies,  anomalies, 
and  absurdities  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  has  been  a  work  after 
his  own  heart;  and  the  result  of  bis  investigation  has  been 
made  known  with  an  almost  cruel  lucidity.  No  doubt  the 
strength  of  his  case  has  ruade  easier  the  work  of  a  consummate 
advocate ;  but  in  addition,  the  marked  contrast  between  Mr. 
Gladstone's  involved  sentences,  ambiguous  explanations,  and 
irrelevant  disquisitions,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  clear,  plain, 
and  simple  style  of  oratory,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  hitter's  success  as  a  Parliamentary  debater.  People 
may  dispute  tbe  soundness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  arguments, 
but  everybody  knows  exactly  what  he  means;  his  words  are 
only  capable  of  one,  and  that  a  straightforward  explanation, 
and  his  oratory  is  always  persuasive  even  when  it  is  n"' 
absolutely  conclusive.  Granted  life  and  health,  he  stands 
clearly  marked  out  as  likely  to  attain  to  the  highest  rank  of 
K'iglish  statesmanship,  though  tinder  what  combination  or 
what  programme  he  may  work  his  way  to  the  front  sli" 
remains  doubtful. 
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PASSING  notes  on  home  rule. 

The  magazines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Quarterly, 
ave  not  much  to  say  worth  quoting  about  Home  Rule. 
»me  eschew  the  subject  altogether.  Others  publish 
lore  or  less  perfunctory  dissertations  upon  the  subject 
tiling  for  little  remark. 

WILL  HE  DISSOLVE? 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  political  article,  concludes 
a  demanding  that,  according  to  constitutional  practice, 
he  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of 
iOrds  should  be  followed  by  a  dissolution.  The  reviewer 
ays  ;— 

According  to  every  maxim  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  then 
«  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister  either  to  resign  or  to 
lissolvc  Parliament.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  "  new  constitution  " 
t  is  for  the  people  to  decide.  And  we  cannot  believe  that  any 
it-sire  to  prolong  the  stay  of  a  Ministry  in  office,  or  to  seek 
xirty  advantage  by  again  obscuring  the  great  issue  upon  which 
the  country  must  be  consulted,  will  be  allowed  to  prevail  over 
the  sense  of  duty  which  in  such  a  crisis  ought  to  guide  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  advice  he  has  to  give  to  the  Queen. 

VARIOUS  VIEWS  OF  THE  GAO. 

The  three  parliamentary  papers  on  "  The  Gag,  and  the 
Commons''  with  which  the  New  Review  opens,  are  poor. 
Mr.  Russell's  is  dull.  Mr.  Redmayne's  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing becaufe  of  the  following  sentence : — 

I  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that  any  single  clause  of  the  Home 
Role  Bill  should  leave  the  House  of  Commons  without 
discussion.  A  measure  of  this  kind  must  be  discussed  in 
every  particular  before  it  can  pass  into  law.  If  it  be  not 
thoroughly  discussed  now,  it  must  be  the  next  time ;  and  what 
[  feel  most  keenly  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  had  the 
Oovenunent  acted  sooner  and  acted  upon  different  lines  every 
single  clause  might  have  been  adequately  discussed  by  this 
time. 

Lord  Cranborne's  is  a  trifle  too  exaggerated  to  command 
attention,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  sentence  :— 

Further  a  few  more  steps  and  we  shall  arrive  at  the  system 
of  representative  institutions  which  exists  in  the  black  republic 
of  Hayti,  where,  upon  a  change  of  Government,  the  practice  is 
for  the  new  Ministers  to  execute  their  predecessors  in  office. 

THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  writing  in  the  National  Review, 
thinks  that  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  raise  in  the  Colonial  mind  an 
aspiration  to  be  represented  at  Westminster.   Thus : — 

A  new  and  gigantic  Redistribution  Bill  would  have  to  be 
the  first  chapter  of  our  new  constitution  for  the  British  Empire. 
These  difficulties,  it  may  be  said,  are  enormous ;  tliey  are  such 
u  to  show  that  the  whole  project  is  fantastic  and  unworkable. 
I  un  not  at  all  concerned  to  dissent  from  this.  It  seems  to  me 
Hut  some  opportunity  might  as  well  have  been  allowed  for 
Kreeiving  and  considering  the  difficulties  before  the  House  of 
Commons  committed  itself  to  a  decision  which,  as  I  submit, 
rats  the  colonies  quite  within  their  rights  if  they  choose  to 
aise  the  question. 


There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  English  His- 
orieal  Review  on  the  royal  navy  under  Charles  I.  The 
tailor's  lot  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been  very  evd. 
Pay  was  in  arrears,  and  the  rations  as  often  as  not  were 
lacking.  The  frightful  neglect  from  which  the  sailors 
suffered  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  with 
anly  one  exception  the  entire  navy  took  sides  with  Parlia- 
ment against  the  King.  Parliament  paid  the  sailor 
liberally  and  punctually,  and  the  sailors  served  it  honestly 
wd  well. 


THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  MEDICINE. 

Cube  by  Suggestion. 
A  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Myers 
upon  "Mind  Cure,  Faith  Cure,  and  the  Miracles  of 
Lourdes,"  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  It  is  a  paper  full  of  the  luminous 
suggestions  which  characterise  all  Mr.  Myers's  writings 
in  this  field.  The  Messrs.  Myers,  of  course,  regard  the 
cures  of  Lourdes  and  the  Christian  scientists  in  America 
as  so  many  instances  of  cures  by  suggestion ;  but  in  their 
hands  this  is  no  weapon  against  the  belief  in  the  Divine 
Healer.  The  following  passage  eloquently  expresses  what 
many  have  for  some  time  past  more  or  less  inarticulately 
felt:— 

We  seem  on  the  eve  of  one  more  forward  step  along  a  road 
which  medicine  has  long  been  pursuing.  Our  process  has  as 
a  rule  been  from  local  to  general  treatment  ;  from  the  applica- 
tion or  affusion  of  external  remedies  on  the  diseased  part  to  the 
ingestion  of  remedies  through  the  stomach,  and  then  on  to  the 
hijeetion  or  infusion  of  remedies  through  the.  blood.  We  now 
propose  to  heal  the  patient's  tissues,  not  through  the  stomach 
nor  through  the  blood,  but  through  the  brain ;  to  utilise  the 
controlling  and  innervating,  as  we  have  utilised  the  diffusive 
and  the  peptic  pawer.  Affusion,  ingestion,  infusion,  sugges- 
tion. At  each  step  we  touch  the  ill  more  intimately ;  we  call 
more  directly  upon  the  patient's  own  inward  forces  to  effect 
the  needed  ehange.  Wo  seem  to  see  the  great  Church,  like 
Nile  after  the  route  of  Actium,  "  spreading  broad  her  breast, 
and  with  her  whole  robe  summoning  the  conquered  into  htr 
-  sea-blue  bosom  and  her  shadowy  stream."  But  dare  we  press 
the  parallel  further,  and  say  that  in  Science  we  have  an  Aetian 
Apollo,  armed  not  only  with  darts  that  pierce,  through  error, 
but  with  rays  that  illumine  things  to  come  ?  Can  any  new 
faith,  as  absolute,  as  reverent  as  the  old,  guide,  like  the  old, 
its  votaries  to  healing  of  body  as  well  as  soul  ? 

Absolute  as  the  old  the  new  faith  might  perhaps  become  if 
psychological  therapeutics  should  win  their  assured  place  by 
the  side  of  physiological;  if  it  should  be  recognised  that 
here,  too,  our  appeal  is  made  to  no  chance  caprice  or  uncertain 
favour,  but  to  inflexible  and  eternal  Law.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
most  scientific  man  would  be  the  most  confident,  and  it  would 
be  the  sign  of  wisdom  to  seek  self-healing  with  the  directness 
of  a  child.  Cr  is  it  possible  that  something  beyond  mere 
logical  conviction  may  be  needed  for  the  profonnder  cure: 
that  the  self-healing  must  needs  bo  felt  to  depend  ultimately 
on  something  behind  and  above  the  Self?  It  may  be  that  the 
inmost  effort  must  still  be  a  religious  one,  and  that  to  change 
man  deeply  it  needs  a  touch  upon  that  mainspring  deep  in 
man.  What,  then,  for  such  a  purpose,  must  the  religion  of 
science  mean  ?  It  must  mean  at  least  the  ancient  acceptance 
of  the  Universe  as  good,  the  ancient  sense  of  the  individual 
effort  as  co-opcrant  with  a  vaster  Power.  If  science  can 
regain  this  sense  for  man  she  may  do  with  him  what  she  will. 
For  she  will  have  united  with  the  wonder-solving  analysis  the 
wonder-working  faith,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of 
this  world  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  light. 

The  paper  is  also  remarkable  on  account  of  a  narrative 
which  is  vouched  for  by  a  physician  occupying  an  im- 
portant scientific  post  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He 
is  a  savant  of  European  reputation,  and  he  declares  that 
his  wife  has  been  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  a  deceased 
doctor,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his,  also  a  savant  of 
European  repute.  This  eminent  physician  has  arrived 
at  the  following  professional  conclusion  as  to  the  reality 
of  such  medical  controls : — 

You  ask  me  whether  I  consider  these  agents  as  belonging  to 
the  human  type.  Provisionally,  Yes ; — unless  we  admit  that 
there  exists,  superposed  upon  our  world,  another  world  of 
beings  distinct  from  humanity,  but  knowing  it  and  studying 
it  as  we  study  the  other  regions  of  nature,  and  assuming  for 
the  sake  of  amusement  or  for  some  other  motive  the  role  of  our 
departed  friends. 
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JEW-BAITING  IN  IRELAND. 

The  First  Note  op  Anti-Semitism. 
One  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  magazines 
last  month  lias  hitherto  escaped  attention.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Jew  in  Ireland,"  and  appears  in  the  Lyceum,  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  Jesuits  in  Dublin.  It  is  the  first 
unmistakable  note  of  alarm  that  has  been  sounded  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea  concerning  the  Jews,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  somewhat  important. 
Ireland  has  had  macy  grievances,  but  if  she  is  to  have  a 
new  one  in  the  shape  of  a  Jewish  invasion,  she  seems 
likely  to  have  a  fresh  misery  added  to  her  secular 
grievances. 

THE  JEW  MAN  OF  DUBLIN. 

It  will  be  news  to  most  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  the 
•  number  of  Jews  in  Ireland  tends  constantly  to  increase : — 
In  Dublin,  where  they  are  settling  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  they  do  not  gravitate  towards  the  Coombe  or  the 
Liberties.  They  possess  themselves  rather  of  the  quarter 
traversed  by  the  South  Circular  Road.  In  this  thoroughfare 
itself,  and  in  the  streets  opening  off,  they  have  established  a 
flourishing  colony — so  flourishing  that  for  their  religiouB 
needs  a  spacious  synagogue  has  lately  been  built  close  by.  In 
some  of  the  streets  that  open  oil'  the  South  Circular  Road  one 
may  walk  along  the  pavement  from  end  to  end  and  hardly 
hear  a  word  of  English  spoken  by  the  children  who  arc  at 
ylay  tn  the  footpath.  We  are  in  as  completely  a  Jewish 
quarter,  ns  if  we  were  wandering  through  some  city  of  Poland 
or  Southern  Russia. 

The  Dublin  Jew  man,  like  the  English  tally-man,  is 
already  a  familiar  and  somewhat  dreaded  social  figure. 

THE  GOMBEEN  MAN. 

The  Jew  in  Ireland,  as  in  all  olhcr  agricultural 
countries,  is  worming  his  way  into  the  gombeen  business. 
The  Lyceum  says  : — 

The  danger  to  Irish  social  and  economic  life  which  the  Jew 
seems  likely  to  create  promises  to  come  from  his  gombeening 
propensities.  Already  he  has  begun  ns  a  petty  trader,  adopt- 
ing amongst  us  the  methods  which  have  earned  him  un- 
popularity in  Germany.  We  may  notice  liim  traversing  the 
lanes  of  our  cities,  or  visiting  our  country  farm-houses  when 
the  '"good  man"  is  abroad  and  only  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold have  to  be  dealt  with.  He  carries  bundles  of  cheap 
wares,  or  he  is  laden  with  pious  pictures,  or  statues  of  the 
Christian  Redeemer  whose  name  and  whose  following  he 
abhors.  These  objects  he  offers  nt  prices  which  secure  him  a 
respectable  profit,  and  which  appear  temptingly  low  to  the 
purchaser,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  payment  is  spread 
•over  a  considerable  time. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Jew  gets  the  unfortu- 
nate agriculturist  into  the  meshes  of  his  net.  It  is 
certainly  an  aggravation  of  the  case  that  he  should  do  so 
by  peddling  crucifixes  and  pictures  of  the  Christian  saints 
"  on  tick  "  to  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The  Lyceum  points 
significantly  to  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  Jew 
gombeen  man  occurred  immediately  after  the  creation  of 
a  mortgageable  security  in  the  farmer's  holding. 
"hep,  hep!"  if—? 

It  will  be  replied,  no  doubt,  that  so  far  the  number  of 
Jewish  gombeen  men  in  Ireland  is  small. 

They  seem,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
lead  the  Lyceum  to  devote  an  article  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  anti-Semitic  movement  should  not  be 
started  in  Ireland.  That  we  are  not  doing  the  conductors 
of  Lyceum  an  injustice  may  bo  seen  by  pernsing  the 
closing  paragraph  of  this  remarkable  article : — 

To  answer  according  to  our  lights  the  question  with  which 
we  began,  '-Should  the  Jew  be  made  welcome  in  Ire- 
land?" we  reply:  If  he  will  come  to  take  a  share  in  our 


industries,  to  be  an  honest  producer  amongst  us,  fo  contribute 
by  his  labour  to  the  general  sum  of  our  wealth,  let  him  be 
welcome  oven  though  the  field  of  labour  amongst  us  is  pretty 
well  crowded  already.  But  if  ho  comes  merely  as  a  parasite, 
not  to  produce  by  labour  in  the  field  or  the  workshop,  but  to; 
live  upon  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  others,  which  he  secures 
by  the  arts  of  doubtful  traffic  and  dnngesous  money-lending, 
then  let  him  not  be  more  welcome  here  than  he  is  among  tut 
peasants  of  Germany  or  among  the  labourers  of  France. 

ETHEROMANIA. 

In  Belford's  Monthly  Magazine  for  July,  Dr.  Alexandre 
Guerin,  of  Paris,  declares  that  family  physicians  by 
advising  the  inhaling  of  ether  to  drive  away  headaches  or 
to  quiet  the  restlessness  of  an  over-wrought  nervous 
system,  arc  establishing  the  vice  of  etheromania.  Dr. 
Guerin  spent  some  months  in  Ireland  ttudying  the 
disease.  Monsieur  Sauvet  thus  describes  his  experience 
of  inhaling  ether  for  four  minutes : — 

At  first  I  felt  a  sudden  sharpening  of  tho  power  of  memory; 
utterly  forgotten  facts  and  details  came  bnck  to  me  with 
a  vividness  well-nigh  incredible.  A  friend  whom  I  kept 
in  the  rotm  ns  a  witness  of  the  experiment,  now  pinched 
me  black  and  blue  without  causing  me  the  leaet  pain.  A 
minute  later  I  felt  I  was  entering  the  realm  of  deliriom;* 
waltz  sings  in  my  ears,  so  entrancingly  clear  that  I  befia 
dancing  round  the  room,  bugging  a  chair  as  my  partner.  My 
eyes  see  living  human  beings  in  every  design  of  carpet  and, 
wall-paper;  now  I  am  gazing  upon  the  distinct  outlines  of » 
little  black  woman,  leisurely  walking  up  and  down  the  piano; 
at  the  fuither  end  of  the  room.  Then  the  excitement  grow 
fast,  and  almost  furious.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  t!ie| 
intoxication  caused  by  these  two  hundred  and  forty  seconds 
of  inhalation  of  etheric  vapours  vanishes,  and  lcaveB  behind  it 
with  a  strange  weariness  and  almost  stupor,  the  impression 
an  exquisite  dream. 

That  is  the  beginning  of  it,  but  the  end  of  it  is  fai 
different. 

Etheromaniacs  left  entirely  to  themselves,  rapidly  increase  tbtj 
dose,  and  give  to  their  nervous  system  a  series  of  shocks  tlmt 
are  not  long  blattering  it  beyond  all  remedy.  Some  of  th(  in, 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  commit  crimes  that  oiiM 
their  amst  and  conviction,  or  dissipate  their  private  fortunti 
with  the  same  recklessness  that  induces  thtui  to  throw  to  thtj 
winds  their  health,  and  often  their  reason.  In  many  casrt 
the  life  of  an  etheromaniac  ends  in  shame,  as  well  as  ill 
unutterable  sorrow,  for  those  who  love  him. 

Etheromaniacs  of  a  milder  type,  wise  enough  to  keep  thcil 
passion  within  bounds,  invariably  lose  their  appetite,  grod 
thin  and  restless,  are  afflicted  with  insomnia,  with  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  with  failing  of  sight  and  hearing.  They  cease  to 
care  for  either  their  profession  or  their  friends,  become  rnorosd 
and  capricious  in  their  temper — in  a  word,  lose  the  very  tost*! 
of  life  outside  of  the  "  artificial  paradise  "  they  have  created 
for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  noble,  manly,  and 
respected. 

An  Interviewing:  Press  Association. 

The  latest  development  of  journalistic  enterprise  ii 
London  is  the  formation  of  what  is  described  as  th< 
"  National  Interviewing  Association,"  which  has  its  head 
quarters  at  117,  Fleet  Street,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  Richard 
ton,  who,  like  the  editor  of  the  Evening  News  and 
and  myself,  is  an  old  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Nortkri 
Echo  at  Darlington.  The  interview,  in  the  opinion  of  th< 
founders  of  this  association,  has  become  essential  toeverj 
well  conducted  newspaper,  but  as  most  of  the  people  t: 
he  interviewed  live  in  London,  provincial  newspapers  art 
at  a  d:sadvantage.  Therefore  this  association  has  com* 
into  existence  i  n  order  to  interview  political,  scientific,  socia 
and  industrial  experts  and  leading  men,  for  the  benefit  o 
such  provincial  papers  as  will  subscribe  to  the  association 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  "VICTORIA." 

By  Admiral  Hornby. 
3fosT  people  will  turn  first  to  the  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly, on  the  loss  of  the  Victoria,  by  Admiral  Hornby. 
It  is,  however,  rather  a  slight  paper ;  the  drift  of  it  is  to 
minimise  the  feelings  of  dismay  and  of  misery  caused  by  the 
•catastrophe.   Admiral  Hornby  is  quite  sure  that  the  best 
admiral  in  our  "  Navy  List"  could  not  possibly  have  for- 
gotten the  paramount  necessity  for  keeping  the  columns  of 
the  fleet  at  their  proper  distance,  excepting  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  sudden  illness.   Notwithstanding  the  danger  to 
•which  the  policy  of  implicit  obedience  is  liable,  Admiral 
Hornby  is  certain  that  if  the  whole  navy  were  polled,  they 
would  prefertostick  to  one  admiral  and  one  order.  Admiral 
Hornby  thinks  that  if  the  Camperdown  had  turned  so  as  to 
form  close  to  the  Victoria,  astern  of  her  or  on  her  quarter, 
she  would  have  obeyed  the  admiral's  signal  and  also  the 
signal  book's  instructions.   No  such  mauoeuvring  as  Sir 
George  ordered  is  to  be  found  in  the  signal  book,  and  the 
nse  of  the  special  signals  employed  on  that  occasion  seems 
to  show  how  far  Sir  Georgo  must  have  bean  from  himself. 
He  maintains  that  the  gridiron  movement  is  quite  safe. 
As  to  the  moral  of  the  disaster,  he  thinks  it  does  not 
prove  anything  against  the  stability  of  the  ship  which 
was  built  in  order  to  give  seamen  steady  platforms  from 
which  to  fight  the  guns  in  sea-way.  As  for  the  vulner- 
ability to  ramming,  that  also  concerns  him  little ;  ships  are 
built  to  ram,  not  to  be  rammed,  and  they  ought  to  trust 
to  their  skill  in  mauoeuvring  to  avoid  that  danger. 

Sir  Thomas  Symonds,  writing  in  the  same  review, 
says  that  he  would  eliminate  from  the  signal  book  all 
signals  ordering  ships  to  turn  inwards  towards  each  other. 

Admiral  Hornby  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  He  has  written  a  much  better 
article  in  the  United  Service  Majazin,'.  He  repeats  his 
conviction  that  Sir  George  Tryon  must  have  been  ill  of 
the  fever;  but  even  as  it  was  he  cannot  understand  how 
the  captain  of  the  Camperdown  failed  to  avoid  the 
Victoria.  He  is  much  impressed  with  the  absence  of 
that  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  friendly  bauter  that 
used  to  characterise  the  Mediterranean  when  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  there.  He 
says  he  is  sure  that  if  he  had 
made  Admiral  Tryon's  mis- 
take, with  hardly  an  exception 
each  captain  would  have  kept 
clear  of  the  flagship  and 
safe,  and  my  good  friend 
Admiral  Tryon  at  the  head 
would  have  shaved  the  flag- 
ship so  near  as  to  take  a  rise 
ont  of  the  chief.  The  follow- 
ing reminiscences  add  a  per- 
sonal touch  of  interest  to  the 
article: — 

Knowing  one  another,  and 
interested  in  one  another,  it  is 
surprising  how  casualties  are 
avoided  in  fleets,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  prevent  them,  or  mini- 
mise them,  than  anything  else. 
I  carry  two  such  instances  very 
pleasantly  in  the  memory  of 
my  last  commission  in  tho  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  the  custom 
there  from  time  to  time  to  order 
the  lieutenants  of  ships  t> 
handle  them  during  tactics,  and 
signal  was  made  desiring  the 
captains  "  not  to  interfere  except 


to  avoid  collisions."  Ono  day,  when  this  had  been  done,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Achilles  misunderstood  a  signal,  and  placed 
his  ship  in  such  a  position  that  a  collision  with  the  flagship 
was  inevitable.  Then  the  two  captains  resumed  charge,  and 
showed  the  whole  squadron  a  little  bit  of  sailoring  that  must 
have  delighted  every  seaman  in  it.  Quietly  and  gently  the 
two  big  ships  were  laid  alongside  one  another,  as  if  the  most 
practised  home  port  pilot  had  been  laying  each  alongside  a  jetty. 
The  damage  done  was  trifling — a  boat  squeezed,  the  rail  of  a 
ladder  broken,  and  a  plate  in  the  Achillas'  side  split  by  the  blade 
of  the  flagship's  screw.  It  showed  how  accurately  the  ships 
could  work  together.  On  another  occasion  the  flag-ship  got  on 
a  shoal  in  the  Dardanelles  in  a  snowstorm.  Without  delay  her 
next  astern,  the  Sultan,  ranged  up  alongside,  let  go  her  anchor, 
and  sent  the  cablo  to  the  stranded  ship  to  heave  off  by.  Such 
friendly  competition  and  assistance  gives  that  complete  con- 
fidence in  one  another,  that  sense  of  solidarity,  of  being 
bound  together,  that  adds  so  much  to  the  moral  strength  of  the 
whole  and  makes  squadron  life  so  pleasant.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  in  that  direction  that  the  efforts  of  every  officer  in  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  should  be  turned,  to  restore  the  mutual 
confidence  that  lute  events  may  have  impaired.  They  have 
lost  a  chief  who  they  know  can  never  be  surpassed,  but  he  may 
be  equalled.  Tho  Admiralty  have  taken  the  best  means  in 
their  power  to  insure  such  a  consummation. 

Sir  G.  Phipps  Hornby's  conclusion  is  as  follows  :— 

At  present  I  submit  that  thore  is  a  -blot  to  be  wiped  out. 
The  disaster  might  have  been  avoided  by  more  confidence  and 
decision,  as  it  was  avoided  in  one  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned. 
Officers  are  expected  to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  and  to  act 
on  them  when  emergencies  may  arise.  The  possibility .  of 
doing  serious  damage  to  a  consort  is  a  chief  emergency,  and 
any  step  promptly  taken  that  averted  the  collision  would  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  instructions  of  the  Signal  Book. 

It  looks  to  an  old  Mediterranean  cruiser  as  if  two  things 
were  wanting :  first,  the  quick  appreciation  of  facts  that  comes 
from  continuous  work  in  large  squadrons ;  and  secondly,  the 
celerity  of  individual  movement  for  which  Sir  George  was 
striving.  t 

The  rest  of  the  magazines  do  not  publish  any  articles 
on  the  subject.  Thoy  are  probably  waiting  for  the  verdict 
of  the  court  martial,  which  came  too  late  for  comment 
this  month. 


FLAN  OP  THE  POSITION  OP  THE  SQUADItON  AND  THE  ATTEMPTED  MANOEUVRE. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  LOOKING  NICE. 

By  thk  Author  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins." 
There  is  a  very  charming  article  by  Mrs.  Grand,  the 

author  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins,"  in  the  Humanitarian. 
It  is  entilled  "The 
Moral  and  Manners 
of  Appearance,"  but 
the  right  title  is 
'*  The  Duty  that  is 
incumbent  upon  all 
advanced  women 
of  being  as  pretty 
as  they  know  how." 

I  ventured  to  say 
something  like  this 
at  a  drawing-room- 
meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh in  spring, 
and  was  kindly 
taken  to  task  by 
the  prettiest  lady 
present,  who  cer- 
tainly could  not 
have  taken  to  her- 
self any  of  my 
observations,  for 
she  was  not  only 
extremely  good 
looking,  but  re- 
markably well 
dressed. 

Mrs.  Grand 
declares  that 
advanced  women 
do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  their 
appearance,  ,  and 
she  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that 
•women  might  havo 
had  the  suffrage  a 
long  time  ago  if 
some  of  the  first 
fighters  for  it,  some 
of  the  strong  ones, 
had  not  been  unpre- 
possessing women. 
Thefe  two  or  threo 
were  held  up  every- 
where as  an  awful 
warningof  what  the 
whole  sex  would 
become  if  they  got 
the  suffrage,  and 
instead  of  argu- 
ment, people  used 
to  say,  "If  you 
only  saw  the  old 
harridans,  their 
dress,  and  their 
manners,  who  are 
agitating  for  the 
suffrage,  it  would  bo 
enough.  If  women 
are  to  look  like 
that  when  they  get  the  suffrage,  then  defend  me 
from  it." 

Of  course,  this  is  small-minded  and  absurd,  but  we 
have  to  take  facts  as  they  are,  and  Mrs.  Grand  does  us 


From  a  photograph'] 


MRS.  GRAND. 


good  service  in  insisting  upon  the  duty  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  outward  appearances.  But  she  bids  the  reformers 
go  to  school  in  this  respect  with  the  woman  of  the 
world,  of  whom  she  has  a  great  deal  to  say  that  is 

unpleasant,  but 
who  has  the  saving 
gift  of  trying  to 
make  herself  agree- 
able. Mrs.  Grand 
says : — 

What  we  want  is 
the  credit  of  bavin? 
improved  manners, 
not   the    odium  of 
having  corrupted 
them.    We  ourselves 
know,  but  the  world 
does   not  recognise, 
and,  therefore,  must 
be  taught,  that  it  i» 
not  amongst  us  ad- 
vanced women  that 
tho   worst  manner* 
arc  to  be  found.  For 
vulgarity,  for  bold- 
ness, for  folly,  ignor- 
ance, want  of  prin- 
ciple, petty  weakness, 
intrigue,  and  positive 
vice,  you  must  go  to 
tiic  average  society 
woman.     Her  odc 
motive   is  self- 
seeking.     She  is  a 
bad    wife,    a  bad 
mother,  nnd  a  faUe 
friend.    For  intellect 
she  has  a  fair  supply 
of  shrewdness  and 
cunning;  for  religion, 
a  rotten  conglomerate 
of  emotional  super- 
stitions that  do  not 
improve  her  conduct; 
for  virtue,  the  hope 
of  not  being  found 
out;  while forchnrity, 
good  feeling,modc6tj, 
and  every  womanly 
attribute,    she  sub- 
stitutes   tact  —  the 
tact  to  respond  out- 
wardly to  what  she 
sees  is  required  of  her 
hy  different  people. 
The  first  accomplish- 
ni(  nt  she  acquires  i» 
the  art  of  knowing 
what  not  to  say.  She 
is  never  aggressive, 
never     opinionated ; 
and,  although  she  is 
quietly  persistent, 
she   never  commits 
the  mistake  of  being 
actively  insistent. 
She   listens  and 
observes  and  bide* 
her  time  —  and  *he 
gvtt  tchnt  the  tcanlt: 


[bf  B.  S.  Mcndduohn. 


in  which  respect  it  is  obvious  that  she  is  far  superior  to 
wtrnse  motives  and  whose  disinterestedness  no  one  can 
honestly  question.  In  a  word  the  society  woman  has  her 
good  points.  She  cultivates  what  we  too  often  scorn  to 
consider,  that  is,  charm  of  manner,  that  way  of  doing  things 
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which  does  not  ruffle  anybody's  temper  or  irritate  them  into 
opposition. 

Mrs.  Grand  discusses  the  question  as  to  how  it  is  that 
advanced  women  should  be  careless  about  their  appear- 
ance, and  she  lays  the  sin  at  the  door  of  the  old  fathers 
at  the  church,  who  used  to  regard  beauty  and  women  as 
a  dangerous  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Evil  One. 
She  says : — 

Wo  are  go  steeped  in  ecclesiasticism  that  those  of  us  who 
desire  to  ennoble  our  lives  and  do  some  good  in  our  time, 
generally  begin,  without  asking  why  or  wherefore,  by  despising 
our  own  personal  appearance  and  neglecting  to  cultivate  such 
attractions  as  we  may  have.  This  is  such  a  matter  .of  course, 
that  when  yon  describe  a  woman  as  earnest,  ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred  will  immediately  conclude  that  she  is  also  a 
fright.  And  in  this  way  earnestness  is  discredited,  for  there  is 
:v  rooted  objection  in  most  minds  to  anything  answering  to  that 
description,  so  that,  by  being  inelegant,  an  earnest  woman 
frustrates  her  own  objects. 

The  following  observations  are  very  sound,  and  I 
heartily  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  win  every  woman  her  rightful  place 
in  society  and  in  the  state : — 

It  has  been  said  that  principles  rule  the  world,  but  at  short 
distances  the  senses  are  despotic.  When  we  speak,  the  range 
is  a  short  distance,  and  it  is  then  especially  that  fine  feelings, 
rather  than  fine  words,  call  forth  the  finer  feelings  of  an 
audience.  There  are  people  who  change  the  feeling  of  a  room 
the  moment  they  appear  in  it ;  it  is  as  if  they  exhaled  some- 
thing magnetic  that  soothes  the  wearing  passions. 

We  are  sentient  beings,  and  emotion  is  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  bounden 
ilnty  of  every  worker  in  a  co  xl  cause  to  study  the  art  of  being 
prepossessing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
disastrously  foolish  than  for  women,  at  this  critical  period  of 
their  progress,  to  endanger  their  chances  of  success  by  being 
careless  of  the  effect  of  "their  personal  appearance,  or  by 
Deflecting  the  cultivation  of  charms  of  manner,  when  the  use 
<if  these  two  powerful  auxiliaries  is  beyond  question  a  good 
use. 

On  no  account  leave  the  heart  out  of  your  calculations. 
There  are  people  who  endeavour  to  travel  on  their  heads  (as 
the  Americans  phrase  it),  while  their  hearts  contract,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  their  harshness  repels  much  oftener  than 
their  cleverness  convinces.  To  succeed  all  round,  you  must 
invite  the  eye,  you  must  charm  the  ear,  you  must  excite  an 
appetite  for  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  and  hearing  you  by 
acquiring  that  delicate  aroma,  the  reputation  of  being  a 
pleasing  person,  and  then  you  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  satisfy 
the  palates  of  those  who  test  the  quality  of  your  opinions.  We 
may  be  sure  that,  if  manners  make  the  man,  they  will  make 
the  woman  too. 


The  Ordination  of  the  Elders. 
Odb  numerous  Scottish  readers  who  love  the  Kirk  of 
their  ain  country  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  very  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  painting  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer, 
A.R.S.A.,  entitled  "The  Ordination  of  the  Elders  in  a 
Scottish  Kirk,"  has  been  published  by  Aitken  Dott  and 
Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  large  plate,  suitable  for 
framing,  and  the  reproduction  has  been  made  by  the 
Swan  Electric  Engraving  Company.  The  picture  itself  is 
fall  of  human  interest.  The  venerable,  grey-haired 
pastor,  standing  with  uplifted  hands  beneath  the  kirk 
pulpit,  and  the  six  grave  and  reverent  elders  at  the 
table  who,  with  bowed  heads  and  closed  eyes,  are  being 
ordained  to  the  service  of  the  kirk,  form  a  most  striking 
and  impressive  group.  The  London  agents  of  the 
publishers  are  Obach  and  Co.,  in  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


HOW  TO  CELEBRATE  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  the  Forum  for  July, 
suggests  the  following  improved  method  of  celebrating 
the  American  National  F<5te.  As  many  of  her  suggestions 
are  equally  applicable  to  many  countries  where  National 
Fetes  are  celebrated,  I  quote  the  following : — 

On  the  evening  of  July  3rd,  quiet  gatherings  in  halls  or 
churches,  in  which  the  true  love  of  country  should  be  explained 
and  illustrated.  How  many  a  name,  half  or  wholly  forgotten, 
would  then  bo  recalled  from  oblivion,  and  with  it  the  labour 
and  sacrifice  of  some  noble  life,  some  example  precious  for  the 
community ! 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  to  be  ushered  in  by  martial  music, 
and  a  military  display  sufficient  to  recall  tho  services  of  the 
brave  men  who  gave  our  fathers  liberty.  At  ten  o'clock  orations 
in  various  public  buildings,  the  ablest  speakers  of  the  Common- 
wealth doing  their  best  to  impart  the  lesson  of  the  day.  At 
one  a  Spartan  feast,  wholesome  and  simple.  No  liquor  to  be 
served  thereat,  and  none  to  be  sold  during  the  day.  From 
twelve  to  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  have  exercises 
for  the  children  of  the  public,  schools,  examination  of  classes  in 
American  history,  prizes  given  for  essays  on  historical  and 
patriotic  subjects.  Later,  a  gathering  in  public  gardens,  and 
a  tea,  with  fruit  and  flowers,  served  for  the  children  of  the  city. 
In  the  evening,  the  singing  of  national  anthems,  tableaux 
wants  and  fireworks,  and  in  some  form,  a  pastoral  bene- 
diction. 1 

To  these  exercises  I  would  8ud  the  signing  of  a  pledge  of  good 
citizenship.  We  take  much  pains,  and  not  unwisely,  to  per- 
suade men  and  women  to  sign  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  liquors.  But  why  should  we  not  go  further  than  this, 
and  lead  them  to  pledge  themselves  to  some  useful  service  in  tho 
community?  I  would- have  the  history  of  other  Republics 
brought  forward  on  this  day,  and  especially,  the  heroic 
struggles  of  our  own  time.  Among,  these,  I  would  certainly 
accord  a  place  to  the  story  ot  the  great-hearted  men  to  whom 
Italy  owes  her  freedom.  And  I  would  if  I  could  compel  the 
attendance  of  our  men  and,  women  of  fashion  upon  lectures  in 
which  the  true  inwardness  of  European  society  should  be 
exposed,  and  the  danger  shown  of  the  follies  and  luxurious 
pomp  which  they  delight  in  imitating,  and  which,  however 
aesthetically  adorned  and  disguised,  are  for  us  a  lead  iu  the 
pathway  of  moral  and  intellectual  deterioration. 

1  would  have  the  great  political  offences  of  the  century  fitly 
shown,  the  crimes  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  rapacious  wars  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  the  wicked  persecution  of  tho 
Jews.  Now  that  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  our  nineteenth 
century,  it  becomes  most  important  for  us  that  its  historic 
record  should  be  truly  rehearsed,  its  great  saints  and  sinners 
characterised,  its  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  ex- 
plained. 

I  had  at  one  time  a  plan  of  my  own,  of  setting  apart  one 
day  in  the  year  as  a  Mother's  Day.  This  festival  was  to  bo 
held  in  tho  interest  of  a  world's  peace,  and  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  it  was  so  observed  by  groups  of  women  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  now  occurs  to  me  that  we  should 
make  our  Fourth  of  July  a  Mother's  as  well  as  a  Father's 
day.  In  the  public  programme  of  every  town  throughout  our 
vast  Commonwealth,  women  should  have  some  word  to  say 
and  some  part  to  play.  And  as  in  the  forms  of  oratory  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  much  is  made  of  what  the  world  owes 
to  America,  we  might  suggest  that  our  women  speakers  might 
especially  bring  forward  the  antithesis  of  this  question,  in 
another,  viz.,  What  America  owes  to  the  world. 

The  suggestion  as  to  signing  pledges  of  good  citizen- 
ship is  one  which  might  be  taken  up  with  advantage 
elsewhere  than  in  America. 
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NATIONAL  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

Me.  Pearson  Replies  to  His  Critics. 

Mr.  Pearson's  book  on  "  National  Life  and  Character  " 
has  attracted  such  widespread  attention,  and  has  been  so 
favourably  reviewed  everywhere,  that  most  readers  will 
turn  to  his  answer  to  some  critics  with  which  Mr.  Pearson 
begins  the  new  number  of  the  Fortnightly.  Mr.  Pearson 
retorts  to  the  Spectator,  which  has  accused  him  of  despair- 
ing of  God's  Providence,  by  reminding  his  critic  that 
such  a  thing  is  different  from  a  belief  in  national  or 
personal  prosperity.  He  then  elaborates  once  more  the 
reasons  which  he  has  for  believing  that  the  armaments  and 
commerce  and  forces  of  China  and  India  may  yet  domi- 
nate the  world.  He  repudiates  the  accusation  that  he 
has  failed  to  recognise  the  possibilities  of  North  America 
and  of  Australia,  but  the  chief  part  of  his  article  is 
devoted  to  a  vindication  of  his  contention 

that  a  Church  recognising  the  existence  of  believers  only  and 
working  for  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  is  bound  to  be  inexorable 
in  its  ideal,  and  to  admit  of  no  compromises  with  human 
frailty,  and  that  precisely  on  this  account  it  is  unfitted  for  the 
task  of  governing  fallible  men  and  women. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  POLITICS. 

Replying  to  the  objections  of  some  of  his  clerical 
critics,  he  asks : — 

What  has  the  great  political  influence  which  the  Church 
wields  been  employed  to  effect  during  the  present  century? 
Did  the  bishops  or  the  Church  support  the  removal  of  religious 
disabilities  from  Protestant  Nonconformists  or  from  Roman 
Catholics,  or  fiom  Hebrews?  did  they  help  to  carry  negro 
emancipation  ?  did  they  lend  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  national 
•education  ?  were  they  ou  theside  of  liberty  in  the  one  critical 
struggle  of  our  own  times,  the  war  of  North  against  South  in 
America  ?  is  it  in  them  the  Temperance  party  finds  its  chief 
allies  ?  or  to  them  that  the  Labour  party  looks  for  advocacy  ? 
Scores  of  admirable  clergymen  have  helped  in  every  one  of 
these  great  battles  for  right,  but  the  mass  of  their  clerical 
brethren  have  been  steadily  on  the  side  of  vested  interests, 
and  half  unconsciously  no  doubt,  for  whatever  commended 
their  organisation  to  favour  with  the  classes.  Therefore,  if  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  State  may  not  advantageously 
supersede  the  Churches  in  some  matters  that  seem  to  be  rather 
moral  than  political,  it  is  surely  a  possible  conclusion  from 
past  history  that  the  Churches  have  not  deserved  so  well  of 
■society  that  they  should  divide  the  ordering  of  life  with  the 
•civil  power. 

HOW  THE  STATE  18  SUPERSEDING  THE  CHURCH. 

He  is  careful  to  point  out,  however,  that  while  depre- 
cating the  substitution  of  the  Church  for  the  State  as  the 
governing  authority,  his  objection  is  purely  political.  He 
says: — 

I  believe  the  Church,  in  its  true  sense — that  is,  the  great 
body  of  Christians  bound  together  by  a  living  fuith — can  never 
be  superseded  by  the  civil  order  for  the  discharge  of  peculiar 
work.  Where  I  hesitate  is  from  a  purely  political  point  of 
view.  I  have  seen  a  system  of  primary  education  made  so 
perfect  as  very  much  to  destroy  even  the  desire  for  the  higher 
culturo  ;  and  it  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that  work  which 
has  every  distinction  but  that  of  genius  may  be  so  excellent 
that  the  world  acquieBccs  in  it  as  sufficient.  Would  it  bo  so 
very  unnatural  if  the  State  that  has  gradually  assimilated 
much  of  Christianity  into  its  own  system  should  end  by  appear- 
ing to  the  mass  of  men  to  give  them  all  that  they  need  ?  All 
ihosc  functions  which  civil  society  has  gradually,  and  often 
reluctantly,  taken  into  its  own  hands — education,  the  relief  of 
poverty,  the  ordering  of  the  marriage  laws,  the  protection  of 
women  and  children,  the  opening  up  of  careers  to  honourable 
ambition — are  a  large  part  of  what  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  Church  in  old  times. 


THE  APOLOGIST  PLEA  OF  "EHE  PESSIMIST. 

Mr.  Pearson  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : — 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  changes  for  good  may  sometimes 
assist  in  producing  results  which  it  is  usual  to  ascribe  to  a 
laxer  morality.  The  cry  for  divorce  in  our  own  times  has  been 
raised  partly  because  the  higher  ideal  of  marriage  which 
public  morality  enforces  does  not  allow  it  to  be  relieved  even 
in  the  man  by  occasional  libertinage ;  and  partly  because  the 
modern  wife  is  very  properly  not  us  tolerant  of  rivals  as  the 
ladies  of  only  a  century  ago  were.  It  is  impossible  to  regret 
the  higher  tone  of  public  opinion  among  ourselves;  but6urely 
it  is  allowable  to  point  out  that  society  is  losing  something 
which,  on  the  whole,  worked  well  in  past  times,  as  it  gradually 
parts  with  the  old  conception  of  the  family.  Neither  here  nor 
in  the  very  similar  case  of  the  decreasing  influence  of  religion 
can  I  suggest  a  remedy.  The  State,  though  it  seems  to  met o 
deserve  all  reverence  and  love  when  it  lives  up  to  its  magnifi- 
cent possibilities,  cannot  even  hold  the  highest  ideal,  much  less 
attempt  to  force  it  upon  men  and  women.  They  must  be  left 
to  order  household  life  very  much  as  they  will,  to  think  fear- 
lessly, to  believe,  to  doubt,  or  to  deny,  as  their  reasoning  powers 
and  their  conscienoo  demand  of  them.  May  not  a  man,  who 
does  not  presume  to  say  how  society  should  be  reconstructed  or 
faith  purified,  do  a  little  good  work  if  he  shows  that  we  are 
not  destined  to  stumble  upon  a  millennium  by  mere  effluxion 
of  time,  or  by  some  blind  force  which  we  call "  progress" 
impelling  us  ? 


Mr.  Pearson  as  a  Prophet. 

Ms.  Pearson's  famous  book  is  the  text  of  an  essay 
upon  "  National  Life  and  Character  "  in  the  Quarterly. 
The  reviewer  cannot  accept  Mr.  Pearson's  forecast  as « 
true  prophecy.   Speaking  of  his  book,  he  says : — 

Instructive  and  suggestive  ns  it  is,  in  many  ways,  it  scorns  to 
us  chiefly  notable  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  That  so  candid,  era- 
siderate,  and  comprehensive  an  intellect  Bhould  take  it  for 
granted  that  Christianity  is  behind  the  age,  that  it  has  done  its 
work,  and  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  a  great  power  in  the 
world's  order,  surely  may  make  us  pause.  We  want  a  deeper, 
a  broader,  a  more  vital,  a  more  ideal  apprehension  of 
Christianity  than  is  common  among  us.  We  want  an  exposition 
of  it  which  will  harmonise  and  consecrate  all  that  is  new  and 
undeniable  in  the  current  knowledge.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  its  teachers  satisfy  that  craving  after  law  which  kas  driven 
so  many  into  Atheism,  and  that  longing  for  a  personal  union 
with  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  which  is  the  root  of  Pantheism. 


A  Church  View  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
on  "  The  Hope  of  Humanity,"  says  that  Mr.  Pearson's 
forecast  of  national  life  and  character  is  one  of  the  most 
pessimistic  volumes  that  has  appeared  of  late  years, 
although  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
The  reviewer  says : — 

His  "  open" eyes,"  like  those  of  Freedom,  "  desire  the  truth," 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted! 
to  doubt  whether  some  regenerating  influences,  and  some 
factors  moral  and  physical,  too  complex,  perhaps,  to  be  visible 
until  a  few  more  pages  in  the  book  of  destiny  have  been  turned, 
have  not  eluded  his  scrutiny.  However,  our  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Pearson  for  having  produced  a  most  suggestive  and  valu- 
able work.  It  is  a  book  every  page  of  which  teems  with 
thought,  and  raises  many  more  questions  of  vital  interest  than 
could  be  dealt  with  adequately  within  these  limits.  It  is  * 
serious  attempt  to  foreshadow  some  of  the  next  scenes  in  the; 
world's  drama,  and  to  weigh  exactly  the  probable  losses  of 
modern  life  and  character  against  their  gains. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Eugenia  Skelding  writes  an 
appreciative  paper  upon  Miss  Clough,  the  first  Principal 
of  Newnham  College. 
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HOW  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  BEGAN. 

The  Story  told  by  Me.  Froude. 
In  Longman's  Magazine  for  August  Mr.  Froude  pub- 
lishes the  second  part  of  his  paper  on  "  English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century."   The  most  interesting  part  is 
devoted  to  his  account  of  how  the  slave  trade  began.  The 
founder  of  the  slave  trado  was  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the 
representative  of  a  solid,  middle-class  Devonshire  family. 
He  stock  to  business,  traded  with  Spanish  ports  without 
offending  the  Spaniards,  and  while  trading  with  the 
Canaries  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  West  Indies  and 
the  profits  that  might  be  made  from  supplying  negroes 
to  the  Spanish  settlers,   ne  was  intimately  acquainted 
■with  the  Guinea  coast,  and  knew  well  how  easily  a  human 
cargo  could  be  obtained. 

its  philanthropic  origin. 
Mr.  Froude  points  out  that  tho  original  suggestion  of 
introducing  negroes  into  the  West  Indian  Islands  eman- 
ated from  the  philanthropic  Bishop  Casas,  who  suggested 
it  as  a  means  of  saving  tho  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  negro  war  with  Africa  were 
usually  massacred;  if  they  could  be  enslaved  their  hve3 
would  be  caved,  and  there  was  a  chance  that  they  might 
all  become  Christianised  and  civilised:— 

The  experiment  was  tried  and  seemed  to  succeed.  Tho 
negroes  who  were  rescued  from  the  Customs  and  were  carried 
lo  the  Spanish  islands  proved  docile  and  useful.  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  factories  were  established  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  black  chiefs  were  glad  to  make  money  out  of  their 
wretched  victims,  and  readily  sold  them.  Tho  transport  over 
the  Atlantic  became  a  regular  branch  of  business.  Strict 
laws  were  made  for  tho  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  on  tho 
plantations.  Tho  trade  was  carried  on  under  license  from  the 
"overnrnent,  and  an  import  duty  of  thirty  ducals  per  head  was 
charged  on  every  negro  that  was  landed.  I  call  it  an  experi- 
ment. The  full  consequences  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  as  an  experiment  it  merits  the  censures  which 
in  its  later  developments  it  eventually  came  to  deserve.  Las 
Casas  who  approved  of  it,  was  one  of  the  most  excellent 
of  men.  Our  own  Bishop  Butler  could  give  no  decided 
opinion  against  negro  slavery  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  ordinary  merchants  and  ship  captains  ought 
to  have- seen  the  infamy  of  a  practico  which  Las  Casas  advised 
and  Butler  could  not  condemn. 

A  8PANI8H  MONOPOLY. 

The  Home  Government  of  Spain  and  Portugal  claimed 
a  right  of  monopoly  in  the  trade.  The  Spaniards  in  the 
Canaries  suggested  to  Hawkins  that  he  would  be  very 
heartily  welcomed  if  ho  wou!d  undertake  to  smugglo 
negroes  into  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Froude  points  out 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  could  not  be  blamed  for  cutting  into  a 
traffic  already  established,  which  was  sanctified  by  the 
Church,  and  to  which  no  objection  had  been  raised 
anywhere  on  the  score  of  morality.  Hawkins  formed  an 
African  Company  of  the  leading  citizens  of  London,  and 
fitted  out  three  small  ships,  which  sailed  in  1562.  These 
vessels  picked  up  three  hundred  negroes  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  sold  them  to  a  great  profit  in  San  Domingo.  The 
Spanish  Government,  terrified  at  his  intrusion  into  the 
West  Indies,  confiscated  the  cargo  of  hides  in  which  he 
had  invested  the  profits  of  his  slave  trading ;  and  thus 
began  the  quarrel,  which  Hawkins  improved  and 
developed,  until  the  English  had  established  a  regular 
slave  trade  with  the  Spanish  Indies. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AS  SLAVE-TRADER. 

Elizabeth  lent  Hawkins  the  Jesus,  a  large  ship  of  her 
own  of  700  tons,  and  took  shares  in  the  second  African 
Company.   She  not  only  equipped  the  ship,  but  put  100 


soldiers  on  board  to  provide  for  contingencies.  On  the 
second  voyage  Hawkins  bought  400  negroes,  and  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  losing  them  owing  to  lack  of  water 
when  he  was  near  the  equator ;  but  as  he  piously  recorded 
in  his  log,  "  The  Almighty  God  would  not  suffer  his  elect 
to  perish,"  and  sent  a  breeze  which  carried  them  safe  to 
Dominica.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries  before  it  was 
finally  suppressed.   

The  Programme  of  a  Christian  Economist. 

The  Review  of  the  Churches  noticing  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden's  recent  work,  "  Tools  and  the  Man,"  thus  sum- 
marises Dr.  Gladden's  programme : — 

Beyond  the  limits  of  laissez  /aire,  he  advocates  the  following 
extensions  of  the  sphere  of  government — 

1.  Free  education  in  State  schonls.  i 

2.  Sanitary  supervision,  securing  pure  air  and  water  for  all 
the  people. 

8.  Discouragement,  if  not  extirpation,  of  parasites  on  in- 
dustry, viz.,  criminals,  paupers,  gamblers,  and  gambling 
speculators. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  saloon  and  of  the  liquor  interest 
generally. 

5.  Prohibition  of  Sunday  labour :  "  the  liberty  of  rest  for 
each  requires  the  law  of  rest  for  all." 

G.  Limitation  of  hours  of  labour  in  some  callings  if  not  in 
all ;  protection  of  the  liberty  of  most  against  the  tyranny  of 

a  few. 

7.  Efficient  sanitary  inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  and 
mines. 

8.  Peace-making — (1)  in  all  industrial  disputes,  by  models 
and  suggestions,  permissive  legislation,  appointment  of  district 
tribunals;  by  compelling  all  quasi-public  corporations  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  such  tribunals;  and  (2)  arbitration 
treaties  with  every  other  nation. 

9.  State  control,  as  of  the  Post-office,  of  telegraphs,  railroads, 
street  railways,  gas.  electric  light,  and  all  virtual  monopolies; 
for  their  exactions  come  pr  >perly  under  the  head,  not  of  trade, 
but  of  taxation,  and  there  should  be  "no  taxation  without 
representation." 

10.  Control  of  the  economic  monster  known  as  "trust," 
"  syndicate,"  etc. 

Sharp  limitation  of  the  amount  of  land  which  any  individual 
is'allowed  to  control. 

"Heavy  taxation  upon  all  legacies  exceeding  a  certain  sum. 

Parting  counsel  is  given  to  the  reader  to  romember  that 
Christianity  is  more  than  a  law;  it  is  a  spirit  and  a  life. 
"  Wo  need  better  methods;  still  more  do  we  need  better  men. 
Bad  philosophy  has  slain  its  thousands,  but  bad  temper  its 
tens  of  thousands."   

Some  Grievances  of  Working  Women. 

Miss  Helen  Campbell,  in  the  Arena,  refers  thus  to 
two  great  grievances  of  women  workers,  which  grievances, 
alas !  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States : — 

The  question  of  seats  for  saleswomen  comes  up  periodically, 
has  been  at  sumc  points  legislated  upon,  and  is,  in  most  stores, 
ignored  or  evaded.  "  The  girls  look  better — more  as  if  they 
were  ready  for  work,"  is  the  word  of  one  employer,  who  frankly 
admitted  that  he  did  not  mean  they  should  sit ;  and  this  is  the 
opinion  acted  unon  by  most.  Insufficient  time  for  meals  is  a 
universal  complaint,  "and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  conveniences 
provided  are  insufficient  for  the  numbers  who  must  use  them, 
and  thus  throw  off  offensive  and  dangerous  effluvia.  It  is  one 
of  the  worst  evils  in  shop  life,  not  only  for  Massachusetts  but 
for  the  entiro  United  States,  that  in  all  large  stores,  where 
fixed  rules  must  necessarily  be  adopted,  girls  are  forced  to  ask 
men  for  permission  to  go  to  closets,  and.  often  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  men  and  boys.  All  physicians  who  treat  this  class 
testify  to  the  fact  that  many  become  seriously  diseased  as  tho 
result  of  unwillingness  to  subject  themselves  to  this  ordeal. 
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WHAT    WE    HAVE    TO    COME  TO. 

The  Dav  Dream  of  an  Astronomer. 
M.  Camille  Flammarion,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  July, 
carries  his  narrative  of  the  last  days  of  the  world  beyond 
the  time  when  the  collision  with  the  comet  so  nearly 
destroyed  our  planet.  His  speculations  as  to  the  future 
of  humanity  are  interesting.  He  calculates  that  in  the 
year  3000  tho  population  of  the  world  had  doubled,  the 
population  of  the  planet  consisting  of  two  thousand  and 
ten  millions  of  persons.all  of  whom  spoke  English, although 
there  were  many  new  words  generally  of  Greek  derivation. 
Long  before  the  twenty-fifth  century  war  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  first  interesting  part  of  his  paper 
describes  how  this  was  brought  about. 


and  the  war  budget  was  voted  from  year  to  year.  It  was  then 
that  the  young  girls  resolved  never  to  marry  a  man  who  had 
borne  arms ;  aud  they  kept  their  vow. 

THE  MARBT-XO-SOI.nlER  LEAGUE. 

The  early  years  of  this  league  were  trying  ones,  even  for  the 
young  girls ;  for  the  choice  of  more  than  one  fell  upon  some 
fine-looking  officer,  and,  but  for  the  universal  reprobation,  her 
heart  might  have  yielded.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  deser- 
tions ;  but,  as  those  who  formed  these  marriages  were  from  the 
outset  despised  and  ostracised  by  society,  they  were  not 
numerous.  Public  opinion  was  formed,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  stem  the  tide. 

For  about  five  years  there  was  scarcely  a  single  marriage  or 
union.  Every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  in  every  nation  of  Europe — all  ready  for  a 


M.  AND  MME.  FLAMMARION. 


HOW  WOMEN  ENDED  WAR. 

This  good  work  was  not  brought  about  until  the 
progress  of  destruction  had  made  such  strides  that 
statisticians  were  able  to  prove  that  war  regularly  claimed 
forty  million  victims  per  century,  or  eleven  hundred  per 
day  without  truce  or  intermission.  This  blessed  result 
was  not  attained  until  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fourth 
century. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  a  woman  of  spirit,  a  league  was 
formed  of  the  mothers  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
their  children,  especially  their  daughters,  to  a  honor  of  the 
barbarities  of  war. 

In  a  single  generation  this  rational  education  had  freed  the 
young  from  this  remnant  of  animalism,  and  inculcated  a 
sentiment  of  profound  horror  for  all  which  recalled  the  bar- 
barism of  other  days.    Still,  governments  refused  to  disarm, 


confederation  of  states,  but  ever  recoiling  before  questions  renn*- 
sentcd  by  the  national  flag.  Tha  women  held  their  ground ; 
they  felt  that  truth  was  on  their  side,  that  their  firmness  would 
deliver  humanity  from  the  slavery  which  oppressed  it,  and  that 
they  could  not  fail  of  victory.  To  the  passionate  objurgations  of 
certain  men  they  replied  :  "  No  !  we  will  Intro  nothing  more  to 
do  with  fools  " ;  and,  if  this  state  of  affairs  continued,  they  had 
decided  to  keep  their  vow,  or  to  emigrate  to  America,  where, 
centurirs  before,  the  military  system  had  disappeared. 

The  most  eloquent  appeals  for  disarmament  wore  made  at 
every  session  to  the  committee  of  administrators  of  tho  state, 
formerly  called  deputies  or  senators. 

VICTORY  IN  FIVE  YEARS. 

Finally,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  face  to  face  with 
this  wall  of  feminine  opposition,  which,  day  by  day,  grew 
stronger  and  more  impregnable,  the  deputies  of  every  country, 
as  if  animated  by  a  common  motive,  eloquently  advocated  the 
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cause  of  women,  and  that  very  week  disarmament  was  voted  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  Spain. 

Xt  was  spring-time.  There  was  no  disorder.  Innumerable 
marriages  followed.  Russia  and  England  had  held  aloof  from 
the  movement,  the  suffrage  of  women  in  these  countries  not 
having  been  unanimous.  But  as  all  the  states  of  Europe  were 
formed  into  a  republic  the  ensuing  year,  uniting  in  a  single 
confederated  state,  on  the  invitatiou  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  these  two  great  nations  also  decreed 
a  gradual  disarmament. 

As  a  result,  taxation  went  down  by  nine-tenths,  every- 
one breathed  freely ;  bureaucracy  was  practically  dispensed 
with,  and  civilisation  may  be  said  to  have  had,  for  the 
first  time,  a  fair  chance. 

SOME  SCIENTIFIC  SPECULATIONS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  changes  which  M.  Flam- 
marion  thinks  may  be  brought  about.  The  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  was  universal ;  there  was  only 
one  kind  of  money  in  circulation ;  one  meridian,  and  that 
was;  of  Greenwich.  France  had  disappeared  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century,  Italy  in  the  twenty-ninth,  Ger- 
many in  the  thirty-second,  while  England  had  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  All  forests  had  been 
destroyed.  Meteorology  enabled  the  weather  to  be  pre- 
dicted with  absolute  accuracy.  Aerial  navigation  was 
universal,  custom-houses  disappeared,  electricity  had 
taken  the  place  of  steam,  and  all  generally  was  founded 
upon  the  progress  of  astronomy — an  observation  which 
comes  naturally  from  an  astronomer.  <  The  legal  rate  of 
interest  had  fallen  to  one-half  per  cent.  Animals  were 
no  longer  slaughtered  for  food ;  chemists  manufactured 
all  that  was  required  from  the  air,  water,  and  vegetables. 
Nourishment  was  absorbed  by  the  mouth  in  exquisite 
drinks,  fruits,  cakes  and  pills. 

Agricultural  products  were  manufactured  by  electricity ; 
hydrogen  was  extracted  from  sea-water ;  the  energy  of  water- 
falls and  tides  was  utilised  for  lighting  purposes  at  a  distance ; 
the  solar  rays,  stored  in  summer,  were  distributed  in  winter, 
and  the  seasons  had  almost  disappeared,  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  heat  wells,  which  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
sail  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  warmth  of  the  earth's  interior. 

THE  NEW  HUMANS. 

Many  changes  had  been  brought  about  in  the  human 
body.  Women's  heads  had  grown  bigger  and  their  bodies 
smaller,  and  the  same  change  was  also  observable  in  men. 
There  was  only  one  race  throughout  the  whole  world ; 
there  was  only  one  religion — the  voice  of  an  enlightened 
conscience — and  the  whole  world  was  under  one  general 
government.  All  the  wild  animals  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth,  and  whales  and  seals  had  vanished  from  the 
«ea.  Mankind  had  acquired  a  seventh  sense — the  electric 
sense— and  the  eighth  or  psychic  sense,  by  which  com- 
munication at  a  distance  became  possible.  By  the  aid  of 
an  instrument  called  the  telcphonoscope  everything  that 
happened  anywhere  in  the  world  could  be  seen  and 
heard  simultaneously  all  over  the  planet.  By  the  cultiva- 
tion of  psychic  science  latent  faculties  of  the  soul  had 
been  discovered,  miud  acted  rapidly  upon  mind  at  a 
distance;  communication  was  opened  up,  first  with  Mars, 
Second  with  Venus,  and  thirdly  with  Jupiter.  Medicine 
had  been  transformed  by  hypnotism,  magnetism,  and 
ftsychic  observation,  and  telepathy  had  become  a  great 
Science. 

A  NEW  WORLD. 

The  capital  of  the  world  was  a  new  Athens  which  had 
^iscn  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan ;  Lisbon  had  been 
F%stroyed  by  the  sea  ;  Madrid,  Rome,  Naples  and  Florence 
^rerc  in  ruins ;  Paris  shared  the  same  fate.   Chinese  to 


the  number  of  a  thousand  millions  spread  over  Western 
Europe ;  their  principal  capital  stretched  like  an  endless 
street  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, Versailles  and  Rouen  had  sunk  below  the  sea  level, 
and  were  covered  with  water.  In  the  eighty-fifth  century 
Paris  was  covered  with  water  to  the  height  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame.  China  was  submerged,  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  had  risen  to  the  surface,  a  portion  of  the 
United  States  had  disappeared,  and  a  continent  rose  in 
the  place  of  Oceanica.  The  duration  of  human  life  was 
prolonged  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  youth  lasted 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  human  race  reached  its 
apogee,  and  for  a  hundred  thousand  years  remained  at 
its  zenith ;  then  a  gradual  decline  began. 

nOW  THE  WORLD  WILL  END. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  world  began  to  decrease, 
the  great  ocean  disappeared,  the  only  remaining  seas 
were  confined  to  the  tropics,  there  were  no  more  moun- 
tains, no  more  condensers  of  snow,  all  vegetation  changed, 
and  the  earth's  rotation  became  slower,  the  day  lasting 
one  hundred  and  ten  hours.  As  this  is  not  going  to 
happen  for  ten  million  years  we  do  not  need  to  be  very 
much  alarmed.  What  is  going  to  happen  after  that 
M.  Flammarion  will  tell  us  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Cosmopolitan. 


Mail  Steamers. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon  continues  his  most  instructive  and 
fact-crammed  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Way  of  the  World 
at  Sea  "  in  the  Leisure  Hour  by  an  article  devoted  to  the 
mails.  He  began  by  telling  the  story  of  how  the  Campania, 
with  30,000  horse-power,  beating  the  Paris,  with  18,500, 
by  nearly  six  hours.  She  passed  the  Fastnet  in  5  days 
17  hours  and  27  minutes  from  Sandy  Hook,  which  was 
2  J  hours  better  than  the  previous  best.  He  then  goes 
on  to  gossip  about  the  mail  carriers  of  the  world.  The 
P.  and  O.,  out  of  a  series  of  500  deliveries,  had  only 
seven  cases  of  trifling  uupunctuality.  The  Australian 
mail  steamers  pay  £100  a  day  fine  for  every  day  beyond 
the  contract  limit.  The  Indian  and  Chinese  mails  are 
fined  £100  for  every  twelve  hours'  delay.  The  Queens- 
land mail  is  fined  £5  an  hour  for  delay,  and  is  allowed 
fifty-six  days  for  the  journey.  The  Holyhead  and  Kings- 
town boats  are  fined  34s.  for  every  minute  that  they  are 
late,  their  time  allowed  being  four  hours  and  seven 
minutes  to  Kingstown,  and  four  hours  and  two  minutes 
back  to  Holyhead.  The  Irish  mail  boats  receive  £95,000 
a  year  subsidy — only  £4,000  less  than  is  paid  for  all  the 
North  American  mails  from  Queenstown  to  New  York. 
France  pays  two  of  her  steamship  lines  a  million  a  year. 
The  largest  sum  paid  on  English  lines  is  the  £265,000 
given  to  the  P.  and  O.  The  bridge  on  the  Atlantic  liner 
is  sixty-five  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  the  crow's 
nest  is  thirty-five  feet  above  that  again;  so  that  the 
look-out  is  fifteen  miles  in  front,  which  is  only  twenty 
minutes  ahead,  if  another  ship  is  approaching  at  the 
same  rate. 


In  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  there  is  an  announce- 
ment of  a  new  discovery  of  tablets  of  burnt  clay  at  Tell 
cl  Hesy,  which  have  brought  to  light  correspondence 
from  Consuls  and  Governors  of  Syrian  towns  with  the 
Kings  of  Egypt  as  far  back  as  1400  B.C.  The  most  in- 
teresting paper  in  the  number  is  Mr.  Baldensperger\s 
"  Answers  to  Questions  "  about  the  "  Peasant  Folk-lore 
of  Palestine." 
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AN  EVENING  WITH  PAUL  VERLAINE. 

 By  a  Scandinavian  Admirer. 

Tilshueren  has  a  bright  article  from  the  pen  of  Sophus 
Claussen  entitled  "  A  Night  with  Paul  Verlaine."  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  so  full  of  lively  enthusiasm,  and  so 
vivid  in  its  descriptiveness,  that  one  walks  along,  step  by 
step,  with  the  light-hearted  Sophus  and  his  friend,  through 
the  mild  damp  January  eve,  to  the  crowded  cafe,  Soleil  d"  Or, 
in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  takes  one's  place  with  them  at 
one  of  the  little  tables  under  the  dim  gas-jets  to  sing  and 
drink  ale  with  the  gifted  Bohemian-hearted  writers  of 
Zo  Plume — the  very  air  pregnant  with  mirth  and  geniality, 
though  it  is  one  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  and  everyone's 
clothes  are  wet  or  damp.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  Paul 
Verlaine,  this  "  Golden  Sun  "  cafe  in  the  heart  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  He  is  known  and  loved  by  all— tho  penniless 
writer-hero  who  sleeps  among  vagabonds  "  too  rich  in 
soul  to  keep  earthly  goods  above  an  hour— too  great  and 
good  for  the  Academy !  " 

Paul  Verlaine  does  not  present  himself  this  evening 
before  his  disciples  and  worshippers  until  late.  But 
while  we  wait,  we  get  steeped  to  the  fingertip  in  the 
liveliness  about  us.  Over  there  in  tho  distaffco  we.  see 
Mons.  Deschamps,  the  editor  of  La  Plume,  with  a 
genial  and  a  happy  smile  about  his  lips;  and  a  sprinkling 
there  is  of  the  fair  sex,  too.  All  feet  are  lovingly  beating 
time  to  the  song  that  rolls  boisterously  up  around  us: — 

"  Chan  tons,  cliantons  comme  Verlaine ! 
En  avant  I 
Nous  avons  du  talent  1 " 

By-and-by  Paul  Verlaine  himself  arrives.  A  wonder- 
ful head  1  In  his  face  an  expression  of  anxiety  "  older  than 
the  flood,"'  but  for  the  rest,  a  bearing  and  a  personality 
so  instinct  with  ease  and  glorification,  that  one  thinks  at 
once  of  some  old  Greek  philosopher — Socrates,  whom, 
indeed,  he  resembles  in  the  massive  brow  and  tho  little 
turned-up  nose.  "White  linen  and  dainty  clothes  he 
knows  not  of.  His  dress  is  all  awry,  with  torn  button- 
holes minus  the  buttons,  and  from  beneath  the  grey 
beard  peeps  a  grey  wool  shirt  by  no  means  clean.  He  is 
at  once  the  centre  of  an  adoring  crowd.  A  sixty-two- 
year-old  red-beard,  with  a  disciple-mien  such  as  may 
have  belonged  to  Simon  of  the  Scriptures,  bends  dowh 
and  rubs  the  Master's  back  with  his  own  coat-tails,  for 
the  great  philosophical  cloak — the  only  decent  garment 
Pere  Verlaine  carries— is  soiled  with  two  great  patches 
of  street  dirt. 

Pere  Verlaine  takes  no  heed  of  him,  save  to  shrug  his 
shoulders  between  whiles  when  the  cleansing  operation 
becomes  too  violent :  "  That's  enough,  Bibi !  that's 
enough ! " 

In  a  moment  Sophus  Claussen  and  his  friend  are 
brought  forth  by  Mons.  Deschamps  to  be  introduced  to 
this  lion  of  lyrics  as  a  couple  of  Danish  admirers— Sophus 
Claussen  being  presented  with  a  grave,  earnest  respect 
that  makes  him  quite  ashamed  of  himself,  as  "  the  Danish 
translator  of  Baudelaire."  But  alas!  Pere  Verlaine  knows 
even  less  of  Denmark  than  he  knows  of  clean  linen. 

"  I  too,"  he  observes  politely,  "  have  been  in  Holland. 
I  lectured  in  Amsterdam — most  lovable  people ! " 

In  vain  do  the  two  Danes  sesk  to  put  him  right  and 
pilot  his  thoughts  a  little  further  north.  If  they  arc  not 
Hollanders,  "  they  are  still  Swedes  all  the  same." 

A  long  enthusiastic  talk  of  Baudelaire,  and  then  it  is 
time  to  quit  Le  Soleil  d'Or. 

From  cafe  to  cafq  then  they  drive,  through  the 
Students'  Quarter,  and  from  each  are  turned  out  at 
closing-time. 


Later  on,  leaning  over'  a  table  in  a  little  cafe,  he  tells 
his  "  Holland  "  friends  some  amusing  anecdotes. 

"There's  one  good  girl — an  old  friend,"  he  says, 
gesticulating  with  bis  arms,  "who  takes  care  of  me  at 
times,  gives  me  clean  linen,  and  defends  me  when  folks 
speak  ill  of  mo.  '  Oh,  now,  really  he  is  not  so  bad,'  she 
says, '  he  wears  a  high  hat.'  One  day  this  girl  says  to  me, 
'  How  like  Francois  you  are ! '  '  Do  you  mean  Frans  the 
First?' I  asked.  No,  she  meant  Francois  Coppee,  my 
colleague,  momber  of  the  Academy,  and  she  knew  him 
well,  too.  '  He  has  spoken  of  you,'  she  says.  '  Of  me? ' 
said  I.  '  Yes,  of  you,'  answers  this  girl-child,  'for  he's  not. 
a  bit  proud,  you  know.'  " 


THE  VARIETY  ARTISTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  of  July  15th,  M.  de  la  Marche 
describes  the  male  and  female  variety  artists  (Jocula- 
tores)  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  early  as  1321  the 
French  strolling  players  could  boast  of  their  own 
Corporation  or  Guild.  They  had  their  special  charities, 
system  of  mutual  insurance,  and  even  burial  fund. 
As  they  were  not  allowed  to  practise  their  art  during 
Lent,  they  devoted  those  five  weeks  in  the  year  to 
practising  and  learning  new  songs;  but  this  in  all 
seriousness,  for  they  were  noted  for  their  piety.  We  only 
learn  of  three  kings  who  were  hostile  to  them,  and  who 
persisted  in  treating  them  as  though  they  had  been 
comedians ;  these  were,  in  France,  St.  Louis  and  Philippe 
Auguste,  and  in  England,  Henry  the  Third.  But  even 
St.  Louis  did  not  disdain  to  look  on  their  tricks  from  time 
to  time  The  singing  of  ballads  entered  largely  into  the 
artists'  programme.  They  seem  to  have  composed  the 
verses  as  they  sang,  bringing  in  all  sortsof  topical  allusions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  h  Becket,  or  a  royal  marriage. 
As  for  the  female  artistes,  there  was  nothing  they  could 
not  do:  some  danced,  some  sang,  some  walkod  on  the 
tight  rope,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  first  circus  ! 
riders  the  world  has  known;  and  from  time  to  time 
the  clergy  found  themselves  compelled  to  warn  their 
congregations  against  the  too  charming  artiste.  It  was 
not  uncommon  that  the  artist  became  a  monk  and 
repented  of  his  ways ;  it  was  rare  indeed  that  an  artiste 
abandoned  her  wild  life.  Among  the  most  famous  con- 
versions of  the  Middle  Ages  that  of  a  certain  variety 
artist  named  "Le  Tombeur  de  Notre  Dame"  has 
remained  to  us,  together  with  the  following  curious 
legend.  This  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  father 
of  all  modern  acrobats,  became  touched  with  grace 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  Monastery  of  Clair- 
vaux,  but  once  there  he  found  himself  sadly  out  of  place, 
for  all  were  busy  serving  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
he  knew  how  to  do  nothing  but  turn  somersaults  and 
perform  such  like  tricks,  which  were,  of  their  kind,  extra- 
ordinarily clever,  but  of  little  good  in  a  monastery.  At 
last  he  said  to  himself  that  doubtless  the  Mother  of  God 
would  t  ike  the  wish  for  the  deed  ;  so  one  day  he  began 
a  series  of  his  formerly  most  celebrated  performances  before 
a  certain  stone  Virgin  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  crypt.  He 
wentthrough  these  pious  exercises  each  day,  finding  therein 
infinite  consolation  and  satisfaction.  But  on  one  occasion 
a  monk  surprised  him,  and  hurried  to  the  superior  with 
the  news;  the  latter,  highly  scandalised,  was  just  about 
to  enter  the  crypt  when  he  suddenly  saw  the  Mother  of 
God  herself,  descended  from  her  pedestal,  wiping  tho 
poor  acrobat's  brow  with  a  celestial  handkerchief. 
Marvelling  at  the  sight  he  quietly  withdrew,  and  the 
tombeur  has  descended  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  holiest 
monks  the  world  has  ev  r  knownr^ 
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THE  TAXATION  OF  LARGE  ESTATES. 

An  American  Proposal. 
In  the  Annals  of  the  Aiuerican  Academy  for  July,  Mr. 
B.  T.  Colburn  prints  a  proposed  bill,  in  which  he  sketches 
out  a  law  for  carrying  into  effect  the  proposals  he  made 
in  1891:— 

STOOESTED  REFORMS. 

(1)  Making  a  legal  distinction  between  a  property  com- 
petence, te  be  freely  heritable,  and  a  surplus  which  should  bo 
subject  to  State  participation;  (2)  the  creation  of  a  public 
lejatee  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  gifts,  legacies,  and  the 
proceeds  of  taxes  on  inheritances,  and  devoting  them  to  works 
iif  philanthropy,  charity,  instruction,  amelioration,  and  com- 
passion, on  plans  comprehensive  and  systematic,  much  more 
effectual  than  the  donor  could  himself  devise  or  organise,  even 
if  his  will  were  to  be  respected. 

A  COUNCIL  OF  BETTERMENTS. 

By  his  bill  he  proposes  to  establish  a  Council  of  Better- 
ments which  would  dispose  of  the  succession  duty  lie  pro- 
poses to  levy  upon  all  large  incomes  upon  the  decease  of 
their  owners.  This  Council  of  Betterments  would  also 
succeed  to  all  estates  of  persons^dying  without  heirs.  The 
succession  tax  of  the  bill  varies"  from  a  minimum  of  fivo 
percent,  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
relationship  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  was  left. 

LIMITATIONS  AND  EXEMPTION. 

He  makes,  however,  this  important  limitation  : — 
Provided,  always,  that  no  such  tax  shall  bo  levied  or  collected 
en  the  shares  of  minors  or  dependents  of  the  first  class,  except 
od  the  amount  in  excess  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000) ;  nor 
en  the  shares  of  minors  or  dependents  of  the  third  class  in 
excess  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)) ;  nor  shall  the  home- 
stead, its  furniture,  fittings,  ornaments,  implements,  or  custom- 
ary belongings,  be  accounted  in  the  appraised  value  of  any 
share,  nor  be  subject  to  any  deduction,  to  the  end  that  comfort- 
able and  beautiful  houses  may  be  encouraged  and  not  dis- 
paraged ;  but  money,  bullion,  precious  stones,  gold  or  silver 
plate,  jewelry,  pictures,  carriages,  merchandise,  artistic  or 
nrious  collections,  beyond  the  ordinary  and  suitable  require- 
I  meats  of  the  successor,  Bhall  be  so  subject  to  appraisement  and 
deduction.  Gifts  or  legacies  to  the  said  Council  of  Betterments, 
or  to  such  eleemosynary,  charitable,  religious,  or  educational 
ssrency,  corporation  or  association  as  shall  be  co-operating 
(herewith  and  subordinate  thereto  as  provided  in  Section  7 
tcreof  shall  be  specially  exempt  from  all  appraisal  or  deduction 
ierefrom. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  having  got  its  money  would  be  empowered 
to  spend  it  as  follows: — 

It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  Council  to  apply  the  revenues 
•o  accruing  to  works  of  amelioration,  alleviation,  embellish- 
ment, to  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
ind  /or  wholesome    relaxation    from    toil    and  care,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  such  as  shall  be  by  the 
t'umcil   found  worthy  of  initiation,  support  or  assistance, 
and  such  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  adopt,  select 
'it  encourage.     For  this  purpose  the  public  parks,  pleasure 
grounds,  drive-ways  thereof,  the  places  of  sepulture,  memo- 
rial structures,  collections  of  prehistorio  or  historic  relics, 
; ^logical,  botanical,  arehajolojic  curiosities ;  also  the  prisons, 
;«*-houscs,  reformatories,  asylums,  or  other  retreats  for  the 
fi»r<!  of  defective  or  criminal  classes,  sustained  in  whole  or  in 
i«rt  ont  of  the  public  taxes,  or  by  contributions  from  the  said 
<  "iincn  of  Betterments,  be  and  they  are  hereby  placed  under 
the  control  and  charge  of  said  Council  for  the  purposes  of 
supervision  and  regulation,  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
this  Act. 

There  is  hereby  conferred  on  said  Council  power  ond 
wlhority  to  visit,  inspect,  and  report  upon  the  organisation, 
the  inmates,  officers,  management,  revenues  and  property  of 


any  charitable  reformatory,  religious  or  educational  corpora- 
tion or  association  within  the  State,  which  shall  receive  any 
assistance,  compensation  or  revenue  from  the  public  taxes,  or 
from  any  municipality  therein ;  and  the  receipt  of  any  thing 
of  value  therefrom  shall,  ipso  facto,  subject  such  person, 
corporation  or  association  to  the  authority  herein  conferred. 

It  shall  be  the  duty,  in  like  manner,  and  as  resources 
and  occasion  may  justify,  to  invent,  supply  and  maintain 
means  and  measures  for  the  training,  reformation  and  rational 
enjoyment  of  the  neglected  youth  of  the  Commonwealth ;  also 
to  promote  in  a  systematic,  economical  way  the  care  and 
welfare  of  foundlings,  orphans,  decrepit,  incurable  or  senile 
population.  To  that  end  it  may  found  schools  of  applied 
science,  arts,  music,  domestic  cookery  or  handicraft  in  such 
manner  as  will  in  its  judgment,  without  pauperising  or 
degrading  the  recipients,  promoto  the  welfare  of  society. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  contains  an  article  by  M.  Funck 
Brentano  on  "  The  Connection  between  Political  Economy 
and  the  Gospel,"  which  is  worth  noting  though  almost 
too  subtle.  He  opens  fire  upon  the  two  English  Econo- 
mists, Jeremy  Bentham  and  Adam  Smith,  oddly  enough 
putting  Bentham  first  in  order  of  time.  His  comprehen- 
sion of  their  theories,  however,  is  clear,  and  so  is  his 
exposition  of  the  works  of  Karl  Marx,  which  he  takes  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  intolerable  burden  imposed 
by  the  older  school.  He  puts  very  clearly  Marx's  division 
of  the  product  of  labour:  the  small  part  paid  to  the 
labourer,  the  large  part  paid  to  the  man  with  the  capital ; 
and  he  shows  further  that  even  on  the  ultimate  distribu- 
tion of  the  wages  fund,  the  capitalist  who  provides  food 
and  clothes  for  the  labourer  lays  a  heavy  hand.  The 
workman  pays  extra  to  the  landlord,  to  the  butcher,  to 
the  man  who  makes  his  boots ;  ho  pays  for  the  use  of 
their  money  as  well  as  for  their  actual  work. 

M.  Funck  Brentano  also  puts  very  clearly  the  indubi- 
table truth  that  if  somebody  buys  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sells  in  the  dearest  (which  is  the  way  in  which 
modern  fortunes  are  made),  another  somebody  sells  in  the 
cheapest  and  buys  in  the  dearest  market.  In  the  markets 
of  the  world  people  do  not  do  what  they  would  wish  to  be 
done  unto  them. 

Now,  our  author  appears  to  think  that  in  any  given 
circle  or  neighbourhood  a  system  of  mutual  help  and 
forbearance  should  obtain.  Some  of  his  remarks  point 
to  protection.  Very  striking  are  his  remarks  on  the 
economics  of  the  Crusades : — 

Our  ancestors  flung  themselves,  without  any  centralised 
administration,  without  military  organisation,  without  suitable 
means  of  transport,  into  a  colossal  and  chimerical  enterprise 
which  nevertheless  succeeded.  All  reasons  which  have  been 
alleged  for  the  success  of  the  First  Crusade  are  insufficient. 
Faith,  devotion,  account  for  the  way  in  which  the  men  of  the 
twelfth  century  left  their  homes  for  this  wandering  expedition, 
tramping  the  roads  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  braving  the  deserts 
like  the  children  of  Israel.  We  understand  their  patience, 
their  sufferings,  their  cruel  privations.  But  also  day  by  day 
this  multitude  had  to  be  fed  ;  all  thesejeudal  lords  and  their 
vassals  from  the  old  home  farms ;  all  those  merchants  and 
purveyors  who  followed  the  men  at  arms.  Had  they  not  been 
sustained  by  a  common  hope  and  a  common  principle,  the 
Crusaders  would  never  have  crossed  the  frontier  of  France.  If 
any  lord  concerned  had  bought  in  the  cheapest  and  sold  in 
the  dearest  market  the  Crusades  would  have  degenerated  into 
a  civil  war. 

And  the  great  cathedrals— the  great  public  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  had  the  materials  and  the  labour  been  bought  in 
the  cheapest  and  sold  in  the  dearest  market,  where  would  they 
be  after  six  hundred  years? 

The  thought  is  suggestive ;  the  article  no  less  so. 
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WANTED,  A  POPULAR  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Need  foe  Sound  Education. 

Mb.  Charles  W.  Shields,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  of  Boston,  publishes  an  article  on  the  problem 
of  economic  education,  in  which  he  sets  forth  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  fallacies  which  vitiate  the  popular 
political  economy  of  the  American  voter : — 

The  popular  political  economy,  not  being  based  upon  wido 
study  of  any  sort,  but  upon  a  few  simple  principles,  can"  best 
be  met  on  its  own  ground  by  showing  the  fallacies  on  which 
those  principles  are  based.  In  the  very  fact  that  education 
and  intelligence  do  not  seem  to  hare  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
popular  political  economy  on  the  public  mind  we  havo  good 
evidence  that  mere  increase  of  intelligence  will  not  suffice  to 
eradicate  it.  What  we  want  is  better  training  in  the  art  of 
right  thinking. 

The  direction  which  the  present  writer  believes  that 
elementary  economic  teaching  should  take  may  be  made  more 
evident  by  some  examples  of  the  propositions  which  he  holds 
should  be  taught  to  or  discussed  by  students.  Such  pro- 
positions are : — 

That  tho  exports  of  a  country  will,  in  the  long  run, 
approximately  balance  the  imports,  no  matter  what  restrictions 
may  be  placed  upon  the  latter. 

That  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  restrictions  is  to  make 
exports  less  profitable:  hence  that  the  so-called  balanco  of 
trade  needs  no  regulation,  a  ad  that  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
interests  suffering  from  an  excess  of  imports. 

That  no  raising  of  wages  is  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
masses  unless  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
things  for  the  masses  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear. 

That  every  increase  in  the  production  of  those  necessaries  of 
life  which  the  masses  find  it  hard  to  obtain  makes  their  com- 
mand easier  to  some,  and  places  them  within  the  reach  of 
others  ;  while  every  cause  which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
such  production  will  compel  some  class  to  go  with  less  of  them 
than  they  would  otherwise  enjoy. 

That  the  value  of  every  industry  is  to  bo  measured,  not  by 
the  employment  it  gives  t  j  labour,  but  by  the  usefulness  of  its 
product ;  in  fact,  that  the  employment  shows  the  cost  of  tho 
industry,  not  its  utility. 

That  the  employment  of  the  unemployed  at  tho  public 
expenso  would  be  of  no  permanent  benefit,  unless  the  result  of 
their  labour  could  be  sold  for  at  least  its  cost. 

That  there  is  plenty  of  employment  for  everybody,  if  men 
only  had  the  wages  to  pay  them,  so  that  what  is  called  want 
of  work  really  means  want  of  money  to  pay  for  the  work. 

That  the  lower  the  wages  demanded  in  any  employment, 
the  greater  the  number  of  people  who  can  find  employment 
at  those  wages ;  and  tho  higher  the  wages  demanded,  the  less 
the  number. 

That  the  supposed  beneficial  effects  of  an  increase  of  currency 
upon  business  would  only  prove  temporary,  and  would  be 
followed  by  a  depression  corresponding  to  tho  stimulus  which 
business  had  received. 

That  prices  are  determined,  in  the  general  average  and  the 
long  run,  by  the  quantity  of  any  article  produced  and  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  it ;  that  any  attempt  to  artificially 
raise  the  price  of  any  service  whatever  above  the  limit  thus 
fixed  will  result  in  a  diminished  consumption,  and  hence  in  a 
diminished  production,— in  other  words,  that  you  cannot  get 
the  public  to  accept  more  thau  a  certain  quantity  of  service  or 
gooJs  at  any  definite  price,  which  quantity  diminishes  with 
the  price. 

That  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  general  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labour  except  by  measures  which  would  speedily 
neutralise  their  own  effects,  and  that  attempts  to  promote  or 
encourage  one  branch  of  industry  by  making  it  more  necessary 
only  result  in  an  equal  discouragement  to  other  brandies. 

That  a  commercial  marine  is  of  no  benefit  to  us  except 
through  bringing  to  our  shores  the  products  of  other  nations 
which  wc  wish  to  enjoy. 

In  general,  that  industry  is  of  no  use  to  us  except  by 
producing  things  that  wc  need;  and  that,  if  we  can  get  those 


things  without  the  industry,  so  much  the  better,  because  we 
shall  then  have  more  time  to  produce  yet  other  things  which 
we  hod  not  previously  enjoyed. 

That  a  Chinaman  who  should  work  for  nothing  would  there- 
fore be  a  benefactor  to  us  all,  being,  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  a  sort  of  labour-saving  machine. 

In  fine,  that  the  great  improvements  which  the  present 

feneration  has  witnessed  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer  are 
ue  to  cheapened  production,  whereby  everything  we  need  is 
gained  with  less  industry  than  was  formerly  necessary. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mir.  Newcomb's  political 
economy  may  be  sound,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  popular, 
at  least  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  elsewhere. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  BRITISH  FARMER. 

Professor  Jambs  Long,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  upon  the  deluge  of  foreign  produce  on  the  British 
farmer,  discusses  and  condemns  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made  for  saving  the  farmer  from  the  ruin  wrought 
by  foreign  competition.  This  number  is  only  by  way  of 
leading  up  to  his  own  scheme,  which  is  as  follows : — 

What,  then,  do  we  propose  in  order  to  place  tenant  fanners 
on  advantageous  terms  and  enable  them  to  meet  the  growing 
competition  ? 

1.  Permanent  reductions  of  rent.  The  landlord  must  share 
the  newly-acquired  burdens. 

2.  A  comprehensive  Land  Bill. 

3.  Stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  cattle  foods  and  manures,  and  the  sale  of 
imported  as  British  meat. 

4.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer. 

5.  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  imported  fresh  milk. 

6.  Control  of  the  great  markets  through  the  medium  of 
which  tho  producer  is  systematically  defrauded. 

First,  with  regard  to  a  Land  Bill.  We  define  the  heads  of 
such  a  bill  as  follows : — 

1.  Fixity  of  tenure. 

2.  Tho  absolute  right  to  make  and  sell  improvements 
without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  permission.  Valuta 
should  be  required  to  inspect  every  farm  and  record  iU 
condition  before  a  tenant  enters. 

3.  Fixed  rent  for  a  given  term  of  years. 

4.  Freedom  of  cultivation  and  sale  of  produce. 

5.  Amendment  of  the  Ground  Game  Act. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  law  of  distress. 

We  must,  however,  soon  look  still  farther  ahead.  Large 
farms  are  a  mistake.  In  seasons  like  the  present  and  the  past 
farmers  are  helpless,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  land  they 
occupy.  With  one-quarter  the  acreage  remedial  measures 
would  bo  possible,  failure  of  crops  almost  impossible,  if  tho 
same  capital  were  expended  in  stock  and  manures.  Oar 
experience  of  small  farming  in  the  best  cropped  districts  of 
the  best  farming  countries  in  the  world  is  that  the  ftwer  the 
acres  the  heavier  the  crops.  Wo  therefore  hold  the  opinion 
that  in  the  future — and  the  change  will  take  place  by  degrees 
— small  farming  will  hold  the  field  in  this  country.  No  farm- 
ing, however,  can  succeed  so  long  as  produce  cannot  be 
marketed  successfully,  and  at  this  moment  the  unhcalthinen 
of  tho  London  markets,  in  particular,  is  a  disgrace  to  oar 
civilisation.  We  havo,  in  turn,  been  personally  defrauded  in 
the  salo  of  meat  (live  and  dead),  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
— and  there  is  no  remedy. 

Such,  then,  is  our  case.  Competition  will  continue,  will 
increase,  and  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  no  leu 
than  the  programme  we  have  sketched  will  suffice  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  successfully  meet  it. 

Mrs.  Fyvik  Mayo  writes  appreciatively  of  Harriet 
Beechcr  Stowe  in  the  August  number  of  Atalanla.  Mr- 
Alfred  Alfleri,  whose  name  was  misprinted  in  our  las* 
numl)cr,  continues  his  papers  upon  "  The  Evolution  « 
the  Pianoforte." 
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A  MASTER  BUILDER  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 
The  Empress  Catherine  II. 

Thk  Edinburgh  Beview  publishes  a  very  interesting 
article  based  on  Walisjewski's  "The  Romance  of  an 
Empress."  The  reviewer,  on  the  whole,  is  just  to  the 
Messalina  of  the  North.  Catherine,  whose  reputation 
outside  Russia  has  been  concealed  by  her  abnormal 
licentiousness,  was  nevertheless  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  sovereigns  of  her  age,  not  even  except- 
ing Frederick  the  Great.  Even  her  vices  were  incapable 
of  destroying  her  character.   Tho  reviewer  says :  — 

A  life  of  gross  sensual  vie©  did  not  wholly  pervert  tho  moral 
nature  of  this  strong-willed  and  capable  woman;  she  never 
sank  to  the  degradation  of  Louis  XV. 

MESSALINA,  AND  WHY. 

After  all,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  no  more  vicious 
than  the  ordinary  male  sovereigns  of  her  age.  Morality 
as  between  the  sexes  is  a  conception  which  does  not 
prevail  in  courts,  even  at  the  present  time,  as  we  have 
recently  been  somewhat  disagreeably  reminded.  What 
may  bo  called  the  stud  farm  theory  of  the  relationship 
between  royalties  was  accepted  in  Russia  in  her  time  with 
most  uncompromising  frankness,  as  the  following  anecdote 
shows : — 

Female  virtue  and  honour  were  almost  unknown.  Catherine 
was  for  months  only  a  wifo  in  name ;  and  she  was  gravely 
invited  by  the  Russian  Chancellor,  and  by  a  lady  of  honour 
chosen  to  direct  her  conduct,  to  provide  an  heir  for  tho  throne 
of  the  Czars  throngh  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  tho  lovers 
already  known  to  have  secured  her  favoure. 

jipcaking,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Empress, 
the  governess,  tho  titular  guardian  of  tho  virtue  of  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  of  the  honour  of  her  consort,  explained  to 
Catherine  that  cases  arose  in  which  state  policy  must  rise 
above  other  considerations;  for  instance,  one,  tho  legitimate 
wish  of  a  wife  to  be  faithful  to  her  husband  provided  he  had 
proved  himself  incapable  to  guarantee  tho  hereditary  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  and  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  empire.  In 
fine,  Catherine  was  given  peremptorily  the  option  to  choose 
between  Sergius  SoltikofF  and  Lev  Narychkine,  Madame 
TchojrlokofF  saying  she  was  convinced  the  Grand  Duchess 
would  prefer  the  last.    Catherine  met  the  approaches.  In 
that  case,  retorted  the  governess,  the  other  would  be  tho  man. 
Catherine  kept  silent.     Bcstoucheff,  with  somewhat  more 
reserve,  spoke  of  Sergius  in  the  same  sense. 

It  is  in  facts  like  these  that  the  explanation  of 
Catherine's  private  life  is  to  be  found. 

THK  FIRST"  DISCOVERER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Catherine  achieved  great  things 
for  Russia,  and  the  reviewer  points  out  she  was  the 
inventor  of  tho  Panslavonic  idea,  and  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  immense  importance  of  cultivating  public  opinion. 
The  reviewer  says : — 

Tho  idea  of  Panslavism  may  be  traced  to  Catherine;  she 
found  marks  of  the  Slav  in  every  part  of  Europe;  and  tho 
cultivation  of  Russian  history  was  one  of  the  achievements  of 
her  reign. 

Quoting  his  author,  the  reviewer  points  out  a  still  more 
signal  illustration  of  her  genius : — 

All  this  forms  part  of  a  system — a  system  due  to  the  wonder- 
ful intuition  of  a  woman,  born  in  a  petty  German  court,  and 
placed  on  the  most  despotic  throne  of  Europe ;  due,  too— and 
so  better — to  her  clear  apprehension  of  the  great  power  of  the 
modern  world — public  opinion.  It  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  and  aflirru,  because  Catherine  discovered  this  force  and 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it,  that  she  was  able  to  play  the  part 
she  played  in  history.  Half  of  her  reputation  in  Europe  was 
caused  by  the  admiration  of  Voltaire,  solicited,  won,  managed 


by  her  with  infinite  art.  nay,  paid  for  when  necessary.  And 
this  reputation  was  not  only  advantageous  to  her  foreign 
policy,  but  gave  her  as  a  ruler  at  home  a  splendour  and 
an  authority  which  alone  permitted  her  to  demand  of  her 
subjocts,  and  to  obtain  from  them,  the  gigantic  efforts  which 
made  her  grandeur  and  glory  what  they  were.  In  this  respect 
she  was  an  innovator  and'  a  precursor;  she  forestalled  tho 
great  agitators  of  ideas,  and  of  men,  who  belong  to  the 
history  of  our  times. 

WHAT  SHE  DID  NOT  DO. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  her  adroit  manipulation  of 
public  opinion  that  she  has  become  the  sublime  figure, 
colossal  alike,  and  splendid,  majestic,  and  attractive,  which 
she  appears  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  so  many.  However  she 
did  it,  there  is  no  doubt  sho  achieved  much,  although  tho 
reviewer  does  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  tho  shadows 
in  her  reign. 

She  accomplished  little  in  raising  the  national  life  of  the 
races  under  her  sceptre  to  a  higher  level.  Her  legislation  and 
administration,  indce;l,  were  somewhat  reactionary  in  this 
respect ;  her  conduct  to  the  Poles  was  atrocious,  and.  many  of 
the  boasted  creations  of  her  reign  were  mythical.  But  she 
lm<l  a  tendency  to  the  liberalism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whicli  was  not  without  genuine  fruit;  and  if  her  attempts  to 
promoto  civilisation  in  the  main  failed,  they  were  not 
altogether  insincere. 

WHAT  SHE  DTD. 

But  these  drawbacks  cannot  conceal  from  me  the  fact 
that  sho  was  one  of  the  great  makers  of  modern  times. 

Every  diplomatist  of  the  first  rank  in  Europe  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  reign  of  Catherine,  a  foreigner  raised  to  the 
throne  by  a  Paetorian  revolt,  would  be  unstable  and  almost 
certainly  brief.  Yet  'she  governed  Russia  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century,  enormously  extended  the  realms  of  the 
Czars,  and,  until  Napoleon  appeared  on  the  scene,  was  the 
most  remarkable  sovereign  of  the  age.  As  much  at  least  as 
Peter  tho  Great,  Catherine  shaped  the  fortunes  of  Muscovite 
power,.;  Bhe  was  tho  real  author  of  the  Eastern  Question  in 
the  numberless  forms  it  has  ever  since  assumed ;  her  influence 
was  felt  in  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  and  has  not  disappeared 
to  the  present  day,  and  her  successors  have  carried  out  her 
foreign  policy.  Her  personality  stands  high  on  the  tracts  of 
time,  and  all  that  is  associated  with  it  still  possesses  interest. 
A  crowd  of  flatterers  and  lovers,  as  is  well  known,  extolled  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  her  form  and  countenance ;  she  was  not 
only  a  Minerva  in  wisdom,  but  a  Cleopatra  and  an  all-sub- 
duing Venus.  Her  stature,  however,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
exaggerated  too,  amidst  the  incense  of  Versailles,  was  hardly 
above  tho  ordinary  height ;  she  tells  us  herself  she  was  not 
handsome.  With  perfect  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  she 
was  a  daring  and  skilful  pilot  in  difficult  crises,  and  she  had 
the  keen  perception  of  the  interests  of  the  empire  she  ruled 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  true  statesman.  She  possessed, 
also,  the  genius  of  government,  of  directing,  controlling,  and 
managing  men  to  a  degree  which  has  been  hardly  surpassed, 
and  when  passion  and  fan?y  did  not  distort  her  judgment,  she 
knew  how  to  choose  subordinates  of  real  merit. 


In  the  Medical  Magazine  for  July  there  is  a  pleasant 
paper,  translated  from  the  German,  describing  the  70th 
birthday  of  Fricdrich  von  Esmarch,  the  founder  of  the 
Samaritan  Association  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  surgeons. 

In  the  Beview  of  the  Churches  there  is  a  very  elaborate 
review  of  Dr.  Gladden's  and  Mr.  Stubbs's  books  on 
"Christian  Economics."  The  Rev.  J.  Lias  publishes  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Old  Catholic  Con- 
gress at  Lucerne  last  year,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson 
describes  "  Patronage  in  tho  Wesleyan  Church."  The 
Beview  also  publishes  Dr.  Lunn's  inaugural  address  at 
the  Reunion  Conference. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  GRAND  TURK. 

Misfortune  Makes  Strange  Bed-fellows. 
The  English  Historical  Review  contains  an  interesting 
and  out-of-the-way  article  describing  the  attempt  made 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  secure  the  Turkish  alliance 
against  Spain  when  England  was  threatened  with  the 
Armada.  The  essay  is  based  upon  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  two  Courts  in  those  days,  and 
it  is  very  curious  to  find  Elizabeth  appealing  to  the 
Sultan  on  tlio  ground  that  Protestants  andj  Mohamme- 
dans are  alike  haters  of  idolatrj'. 

THE  ENGLISH  AS  SEMI-MUSSULMANS. 

She  was  "  The  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  the  true  faith 
against  those  idolaters  who  had  usurped  the  name  of 
Christian. 

To  such  an  extent  were  the  Turks  persuaded  of  the  simi- 
larity between  Protestantism  and  Islam  that  if  we  are  to 
believe  a  contemporary  report,  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
Sinau  Pacha  told  the  Roman  ambassador  that  to  be  good 
Mussulmans  all  that  was  wanting  to  the  English  was  that 
they  should  raiso>  a  linger  and  pronounce  the  Eshed  or  con- 
fession of  faith. 

From  a  brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  Turks  and  Elizabeth  before  the  time 
of  the  Armada,  it  appears  that  in  1579  Elizabeth  obtained  • 
permission  for  Englishmen  to  trade  freely  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Tho  next  ten  years  English 
consulates  wore  established  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Jerusalem,  etc.  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  first  English  ambassador  of  Turkey  could 
think  of  no  better  gift  for  the  Sultan  than  nine  English 
bull-dogs,  and  a  watch  valued  at  five  thousand  ducats. 
The  Turk  of  those  days  is  very  much  what  the  Turk 
of  the  present  day  is.  He  was  great  in  promising  and 
very  poor  in  performing,  and  as  Spain  had  more  money 
in  those  days  than  England,  the  power  of  bribing  did  not 
lie  with  the  English  ambassador. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Harebonc  appears  to  have  obtained 
a  promise  from  the  Sultan  that  if  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
attack  Spain  in  tho  Atlantic,  he' would  send  a  great  force  for 
the  same  purpose  to  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain.  Tho 
letters  from  Hareboue  and  his  successor,  Sir  Edward  Barton, 
show  that  nothing  was  done  to  give  effect  to  tliis  promise. 
WANTED,  A  TURKISH  FLEET ! 

The  appeal  which  our  ambassador  made  to  the  Sultan 
in  1587  is  a  very  remarkable  document.  He  demanded 
the  execution  of  a  solemn  treaty,  in  order  that  "  for  the 
great  glory  of  Almighty  God,  the  idolators,  our  common 
accursed  enemies,  might  bo  extirpated  by  the  immense 
power  granted  to  the  Sultan." 

I  beseech  your  Majesty  by  God  Almighty  to  spare  my 
innoceney  and  to  send,  if  not  tho  whole  of  your  great  force 
against  tliis  idolater,  at  least  sixty  or  eighty  triremes  to  harass 
him  in  your  neighbourhood  from  which  he  has  withdrawn  the 
whole  of  his  usual  :irmy  to  employ  it  against  my  sovereign. 
As  these  parts  of  his  coast  arc  thus  exposed  they  will  be  easily 
overran  and  placed  in  subjection  to  tho  empire  of  your  high- 
ness. I  ask  that  this  occasion  may  be  employed  for"  the  glory 
and  the  increase  of  your  empire,  since  my"  Queen  upon  my 
urgiug  and  your  highness'  instance  will  so  fetter  the  Spaniard 
that  ho  will  be  uuablo  to  move,  and  that  your  highness  will 
not  permit  this  opportunity  to  escape  fruitlessly  lest  (if  thou 
duspisost  His  commission  which  ray  sovereign,  a  woman  weak 
by  her  sex  will  fully  execute)  thou  incur  the  fierce  anger  of 
God,  who  has  created  thee  a  mighty  man  &  the  greatest  of  all 
the  princes  of  this  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
idolutois. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AS  IDOLATOUS. 

Our  ambassador  certainly  did  not  mince  matters,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  those  odd  English- 


men, who  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  Anglican 
Christianity  is  practically  identical  with  the  Roman  faith, 
would  make  of  this  vehement  appeal  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
ambassador  to  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  make  war  against  the  Pope  and 
Spain:— 

Since  God  alono  protects  His  own  He  will  bo  punish  these 
idolators  through  us  that  they  who  survive  will  be  converted  by 
their  example  to  worship  together  with  us  the  true  God,  and 
you,  fighting  for  His  glory  will  heap  up  victory  and  all  other 
good  things. 

The  Turks  were  complimentary,  but  they  did  nothing. 
They  declared : — 

that  the  grand  6ignor  has  always  a  friendly  affection  towards 
her  majesty  and  a  great  desire  for  her  majesty's  prosperity. 
The  reasons  for  this  friendly  affection  are  first  "  for  the 
meruaile  he  luvth  of  her  Majesty's  sex  to  be  ruler  of  so  valiant 
a  people  and  wisdom  to  govern  them  so  politikelye,"  and 
second,  "as  especially  for  that  [neither]  her  Majeatye  nor 
hers  worshippe  idols  as  other  Christians  which  brings  them 
into  great  cantempte  to  him  &  his." 

But  nothing  could  be  done  unless  means  were  provided 
for  bribing  the  Pasha.  The  position  of  the  English 
ambassador  in  the  Turkish  Court  in  those  days  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  The  air  was  filled  with  rumours  of  tho 
mustering  of  the  great  Armada,  which  was  large  enough, 
they  said,  to  bring  England  away  in  ballast.  Our  envoy, 
however,  did  his  best  to  hold  his  own,  and  bluffed  it  as 
well  as  he  could.  The  Turks  were  sure,  however,  that 
England  would  be  beaten.  It  was  not  until  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  that  news  of 
England's  victory  reached  Constantinople.  The  need 
for  the  entry  of  the  Turks  into  the  field,  against  Spain 
was  then  but  small,  but  our  envoy  did  his  best  to  urge 
the  Turks  into  action.  He  lamented  that  if  he  had  only 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  money  which  the  King  of 
Spain  had  for  bribing  the  pashas,  he  could  do  something; 
but  secret  service  money  was  scarce  in  those  days. 
Nothing  was  done  by  the  Turks,  who  promised  everything 
and  did  nothing,  as  they  have  always  done. 

TURKISH  COMPLIMENTS  TO  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS. 

All  that  England  got  out  of  her  diplomacy  seems  to 
have  been  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  Surtan  Valida 
to  Elizabeth.  With  the  following  extract  I  bring  this 
article  to  a  close : — 

This  present  letter  is  written  to  the  most  gracious  and  most 
glorious,  the  wisest  among  women,  and  chosen  among  those 
which  triumph  vnder  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
mighty  and  most  rich  goucrnour,  and  most  rare  among  woman- 
kinde  in  the  world,  the  most  gracious  Queene  of  England, 
which  follow  the  steps  of  tho  virgino  Mary,  whose  end  be 
prosperous  and  perfect,  according  to  your  hearts  desire.  I 
send  your  Majesty  so  honorable  and  sweet  a  salution  of  peace, 
that  all  the  flocke  of  Nightingales  with  their  melody  cannot 
attaine  to  the  like,  much  lesse  thiB  simple  letter  of  mine.  The 
singular  loue  which  we  haue  concerned  one  toward  the  other 
is  like  to  a  garden  of  pleasant  birds:  and  the  Lord  God 
vouchsafe  to  saue  and  keepe  you,  and  send  your  Maiesty  an 
happy  end  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come. 


Cheap  Sermons. — The  Review  of  the  Churches  mentions 
that  a  Christian  Mission  Society  of  Berlin,  of  which 
Pastor  StOcker  is  the  lealiug  member,  circulates  every 
week  130,000  sermons;  20,000  of  these  are  sold  in 
Berlin : — 

These  sermons  are  published  in  eight-paged  octavo  form, 
and  contain  also  an  intractus,  a  hymn,  a  prayer,  and  a  benedic- 
tion. The  sermons  are  from  tho  pens  of  the  most  gifted 
evangelical  lights  of  tho  German  pulpit,  living  and  dead. 
They  are  sold  at  l-0th  of  a  penny  each. 
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THE  WIFE  OF  THE  PRETENDER 

The  Story  of  Marie  Sobieskl 

The  Nouvelh  Revue  of  the  1st  of  July  contains  an 
article  which  should  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Stuarts,  for  in  it  Count  Wodzinski  tells  at 
length  the  story  of  the  Old  Pretender's  marriage  to  Mary 
Clementina  Sobieski,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Polish  hero  of  that  name. 

A  POLISH  BEAUTY. 

This  lady,  who  came  so -near  to  becoming  Queen  of 
England,  spent  her  youth  at  Olaw,  a  little  town  in  Silesia, 
for  it  was  there  that  her  father  James  Sobieski  had 
•established  himself  with  his  wife  and  young  daughters — 
three  roses  on  one  stalk,  as  they  were  styled  by  a  poet 
of  the  time.  Mary  Clementina,  whoso  second  name  by 
the  way  came  to  her  from  her  godfather,  Pope  Clement 
the  Eleventh,  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  already 
exceedingly  beautiful,  when  a  certain  James  Murray,  a 
Saotch  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  arrived  at 
the  castle  of  Olaw  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Sobieski's 
youngest  daughter  for  James  Stuart,  then  styled  the 
Chevalier  Saint  George.  It  is  said  that  the  Pope,  who 
had  an  equal  affection  for  both  young  people,  had  long 
wished  the  marriage,  and  even  before  the  subject  was 
publicly  mooted  the  Chevalier  Saint  George  always  wore 
round,  his  neck  a  miniature  of  his  future  betrothed. 

A  ROYAL  LOVE  LETTER. 

The  Pope's  envoy  brought  with  him  a  quaint  Royal 
%ve-letter,  which  doubtless  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sincere  and  loyal  affection  afterwards  borne  to  the 
Pretender  by  his  wife.   "Madame,"  ran  the  epistle, 
"The  incomparable  graces  of  your  persoD,  the  eminent 
qualities  of  your  wit  and  of  your  heart  have  long 
inspired  in  me  the  truest  admiration.   May  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  repulse  him  who  hopes  to  henceforth  love 
you  alone.   My  supreme  wish  is  to  see  you  happy.  Your 
virtues  will  draw  down  a  divine  benediction  on  my 
cause,  and  will  redouble  the  affection  and  ardour  of  my 
subjects." 

"the  course  of  true  love,  etc." 

But  the  young  Princess  was  destined  to  go  through 
many  perils  and  trials  before  she  finally  met  her  lover. 
As  it  was  obvious  that  the  Chevalier  St.  George  could 
not  come  to  seek  her  at  Olaw,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Princess  and  her  mother  should  go  to  meet  him  at 
Bologna.   George  the  First,  King  of  England,  was  then 
the  close  friend  and  ally  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
although  Mary  Clementina  and  her  mother  travelled 
incognito  and  under  an  assumed  name,  they  were  both 
arrested  at  Innspruck,  and  informed  that  the  Emperor 
Leopold  had  sent  them  a  message  saying  that  all  thought 
of  the  Stuart  marriage  must  be  abandoned.   The  Prin- 
cesses, however,  never  wavered,  and  the  two  unfortunate 
ladies  spent  a  dreary  autumn  and  winter  shut  up  in  an 
Austrian  garrison,  whilst  the  Pope  in  vain  attempted  to 
soften  the  heart  of  the  Emperor.    Meanwhile,  the 
Chevalier,  who  seems  by  this  time  to  have  worked 
himself  to  a  perfect  frenzy  of  affection  for  his  unknown 
betrothed,  suggested  to   her  parents,  her  pontifical 
godfather,  and  herself,  the  possibility  of  her  escaping 
from  her  quasi  imprisonment  and  making  her  way 
disguised  to  Italy,  where   he  could  ultimately  join 
her.    After  much  hesitation  the  little  Princess  con- 
sented to  her  lover's  plau. 


THE  POPE  AS  MATCH-MAKER. 

Her  parents,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  found  it 
more  difficult  to  do  so;  but  they  at  last  gave  way 
in  deference  to  the  Pope's  wishes,  for  Clement  the 
Eleventh  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  determined 
to  give  his  god-daughter  a  chance  of  becoming  Queen 
of  England.  An  elaborate  plan  was  accordingly  arranged 
by  the  Pretender  himself.  A  certain  picked  number 
of  men  belonging  to  the  "  Royal  Irish,"  a  Staart  regi- 
ment then  in  garrison  at  Schletstadt,  took  part  in  the 
rescue  and  journey,  officered  by  a  Major  Gayaon.  Two 
ladies  devoted  to  the  Stuart  cause  acted  as  chaperones 
to  the  Princess,  and  a  little  comedy  was  arranged,  by 
which  it  was  to  appear  that,  during  the  journey,  the 
Princess  was  to  pose  as  belonging  to  a  family  of 
wealthy  travellers  crossing  the  Tyrol. 

rescued. 

The  rescuing  party  assembled  at  an  inn  opposite  the 
castle  where  the  two  Princesses  were  confined,  and  on 
the  fateful  evening,  after  a  delay  of  one  day,  obtained, 
we  are  told,  by  Mary  Clementina's  mother,  the  Princess 
crept  out,  met  her  future  husband's  faithful  band  of 
friends  and  servants,  and  the  party  started  in  a  heavy 
six-place  coach  for  their  long  and  perilous  journey..  At 
last  the  party  reached  Venice;  two  days  later  they 
arrived  at  Bologna,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
pomp  by  the  Cardinal  Legate.  It  was  there  that 
"  faithful  Murray "  met  her,  bringing  from  his  master 
as  an  engagement  ring  that  which  had  been  worn  by 
James  the  Second  on  his  wedding  day  to  Mary  of 
Modena. 

MARRIED  BY  PROXY. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Pope  the  Princess,  whose 
troubles  were  by  no  means  at  an  end,  was  married  by 
proxy  to  Murray  in  a  simple  white  gown,  by  special 
desire  of  her  future  lord  and  master.  From  that  day 
Mary  Clementina  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  England, 
being  always  styled  by  the  Pope  "  Your  Majesty."  She 
then  entered  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  return  of  her  husband.  At  last  he  came  back  from  his 
disastrous  Spanish  expedition  to  his  faithful  bride,  and 
during  their  all  too  short  married  life  it  is  said  that  he  had 
but  one  reproach  to  bring  against  her — that  of  her  exceed- 
ing piety  and  love  of  God.  To  her  two  sons,  Charles 
Edward  the  Young  Pretender,  and  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  she 
was  much  devoted,  and  it  was  owing  to  her  efforts 
that  they  were  both  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  rather  than  as  Anglicans,  which  their  father  would 
at  one  moment  have  preferred. 

BURIED  IN  ST.  PETER'S. 

The  heroine  of  this  romantic  episode  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four  in  a  Roman  convent.  Curiously  enough 
her  dead  body  was  treated  in  more  queenly  fashion 
than  she  had  ever  been  herself  during  her  short  life, 
for  although  she  had  asked  to  be  buried  in  the 
Dominican  habit,  her  wishes  were  disregarded,  and  round 
her  corpse  was  wound  a  purple  mantle,  while  a  gold 
crown  was  put  on  her  brow ;  and  so,  with  a  sceptre  in  ono 
hand  and  a  golden  apple  in  the  other,  Mary  Clementina 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  the  Pope  placing  on  the  stone 
which  marked  the  spot — 

Clementina, 

Magn-b  BKITANSn.E, 
FliASCI-E  et  Hibernle 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MRS.  BUTLER. 

The  Apostle  op  Womanhood. 

In  the  Young  Woman  for  August  Mr.  Dawsou  pub- 
lishes an  interview  with  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  admiration  only  qualified  by 
Mrs.  Butler's  own  personal  remark  that  she  was  tired 
of  being  praised  in  the  newspapers.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation  Mrs.  Butler  took  occasion  to  say 
several  things  concerning  women  both  young  and  old. 

THE  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Taking  the  young  women  first,  Mr?.  Butler,  when  asked 
to  give  them  a  message,  said : — 

The  one  thing  I  feel  is  their  lack  of  dignity.  The  sense 
of  their  own  worth  should  be  impressed  upon  girls  in  all  ranks 
of  life.  They  are  too  cheap,  they  are  made  cheap,  and  they 
allow  themselves  to  become  cheap.  They  ought  to  remember  that 
they  are  queens  born,  and  that  they  must  comport  themselves 
as  such.  I  always  try  to  infuse  into  my  nieces  the  sense  of 
their  own  great  worth  and  dignify  as  women.  Nothing  can 
make  woman  worthless.  It  is  my  intense  respect  for  human 
nature  which  has  carried  me  through  all  my  trying  work. 
The  most  brutal  of  men,  the  most  horribly  savago — and  I  have 
had  to  do  with  some  dreadful  characters — I  can  in  a  manner 
respect.  I  say  that  truthfully.  The  sense  of  womanhood  and 
the  value  of  the  individual  ought  never  to  be  loBt  sight  of. 
Girls  should  certainly  be  equipjwd  to  earn  their  own  living. 
They  should  never  be  taught  to  look  to  marriage  as  a  necessity. 
I  would  not  discourage  the  romantic  feeling;  a  girl's  desire  to 
have  some  one  all  her  own  really  to  love— you  can't  expel  that 
from  the  heart  of  a  woman — bnt  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  morbid,  and  a  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  live  without 
it.  The  more  independent  young  women  are,  the  more  will 
they  be  able  to  find  real  happiness  in  marriage. 

»    IN  PRAISE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

But  Mrs.  Butler  is  no  enemy  to  marriage ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  deplores  the  fact  that  so  many  workers  of  the 
public  should  have  been  either  unmarried  or  unfortu- 
nately married.   She  says 

I  notice  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  people  not  to  appreciate 
and  value  the  marriage  relation — probnbly  it  is  not  altogether 
their  fault.  I  cannot  understand  family  life  being  supposed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  successful  work,  and  children  being 
looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  and  encumbrance.  Children  give 
wider  sympathy,  greater  power,  and  as  a  mother  I  have  been 
able  to  speak  as  I  otherwise  could  not  have  done.  My  children 
have  never  been  in  my  way, — my  sons  are  now  my  greatest 
reward.  All  the  time  we  were  engaged  in  this  special  work 
my  sons  lived  at  home,  until  they  went  to  the  universities. 
They  have  been  a  great  happiness  to  me.  So  far  from  our 
work  being  an  injury  to  them,  from  their  earliest  years  it  hna 
been  nothing  but  a  blessing.  The  knowledge  that  their  father 
and  mother  were  working  against  this  particular  evil  was  like 
armour  to  them,  and  made  it  impossible,  humanly  speaking, 
for  them  to  take  any  other  side. 

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  LIFE. 

"  I  am  getting  old,"  she  said,  "  and  may  not  have  many 
years  beforo  me,  and  I  want  to  say  this:  In  looking  over  the 
army  of  women-workers,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  thoso  who  take  up  great  moral  and 
social  causes  are  unmarried,  and  that  those  who  are  married 
have  sometimes  been  unhappy  or  unfortunate  wives  There 
are  many  exceptions — these  are  usually  cases  of  ideal  mar- 
riages. I  love  my  fellow- workers,  and  they  love  me,  and 
nothing  could  be  dearer  than  the  friendship  between  us ;  but 
what  I  so  deeply  regret  is  that  comparatively  few  of  them  can 
follow  me  into  the  wonderful  sweetness  and  sympathy  of 
family  life.  There  are  various  powers  and  influences  at  work 
in  a  woman's  soul.  She  begins  with  her  own  convictions  and 
principles,  then  some  unhappy  circumstance  perhaps  pushes 
her  along  a  certain  line.  My  case  was  absolutely  the  opposite 
of  that.    If  I  have  been  anything  I  have  been  a  wife  and 


mother,  and  that  has  been  to  mo  more  than  any  pub^  work  I 
have  overdone." 

A  DOUBLING  OF  FOHI.'E. 

There  is  a  quickening  impulse,  and  of  a  kind  superior  t« 
any  others,  in  the  union  for  the  public  good  of  two  souls, 
husband  and  wife.  There  is  a  vitul  force,  a  family  force, 
which  is  greater  than  the  individual  force — it  nim-t  be,  because 
it  is  doubled.  Xo  one  knows  how  niuch  of  that  force  I  owe  to  ' 
my  husband  and  my  family,  and  this  happy  relation  was 
brought  about  and  realised  by  high  principle.  That  has  been 
my  life's  experience.  1  have  just  written  the  life  of  my 
husband,  Our  married  life  was  an  idyll  all  through,  and  at 
the  end  much  more  romantic  nnd'beautiful  in  every  sense  than 
at  the  beginning.  If  I  have  anything  to  impress  up»n  the 
world  now,  it  is  that — the  sublimity  Of  that  union  at  its  best. 
It  might  be  much  oftener  realised  "than  it  is  if  people  would 
lake  marriage  in  the  right  way.  They  must  not  expect  to 
find  happiness  ready-made;  lliey  have  the  making  of  it  in 
their  own  hands  to  a  grent  extent,  People  are  so  dreadfully 
impatient  Of  course,  there  are  often  faults  on  both  sides"; 
but  thefe  fs  a  tendency  to  rebellion,  instead  of  heroic  endur- 
ance, and  making  the  best  of  it,  and  holding  up  marriage  as  a 
very  sacred  relationship. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  GO  TO  SCHOOL  TO  JAPAN. 

THE  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
an  interesting  article  concerning  the  "  Poor  of  the  World  '' 
in  India,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.   The  condition  of 
the  poor,  he  thinks,  in  India,  is  very  bad,  and  in  America 
it  is  rather  worse.   Hesnys: — 

The  Americans  have  tried  to  relieve  the  poor,  but  they  have 
let  their  Government  become  corrupt,  and  the  penalty  is  written 
on  the  broken  lives  and  bitter  passions  of  the  poor. 

It  is  only  in  Japan  that  he  finds  any  consolation  in  th* 
course  of  his  tour:— 

In  India  we  had  been  depressed  by  the  hopelessness,  in 
China  by  the  ugliness,  and  in  America  we  were  to  be  depressed 
by  the  wickedness  which  accompanies  poverty ;  in  Japan  wo 
found  the  poor  touched  by  friendship  into  hope,  and  real 
sharers  in  the  national  life. 

What  is  the  reason  that  Japan  has  no  poverty  problem  ? 
One  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  land  system,  which 
has  given  to  every  worker  a  holding*  and  encouraged  him  to 
supply  his  wants  by  his  own  labour.  Effort  has  thus  been 
developed,  and  wants  are  limited.  Another  reason  lies  in  tlie- 
i:ntionnl  taste  for  country  beauty.  Nowhere  eUe  arc  parties, 
formed  to  visit  the  blossom-trees,  and  nowhere  elso  are 
pilgrimages  simply  for  the  sake  of  natural  beauty.  A  country 
lifo  has,  therefore,  its  own  interest,  and  men  do  not  crowd  the 
cities  for  the  sake  of  excitement.  There  is  too  in  Japan  ti 
curious  absence  of  ostentatious  luxury.  The  habits  of  livings 
are  in  all  classes  much  the  same,  and  the  rich  do  not  out- 
shine tho  poor  by  carriages,  palaces,  and  jewellery.  The 
rich  spend  their  money  on  curios,  which,  if  costly,  arc- 
limited;  and  the  most  popular  agitation  is  that  against 
the  big  European  houses  uhich  ministers  build  for  them- 
selves. Wealth  is  thus  not  absorbed,  and  is  more  ready 
for  investment  in  remunerative  labour.  The  last  reason 
which  occurs  to  the  mind  of  a  traveller  with  comparativi  ly  few- 
opportunities  for  forming  opinions  is  the  equality  of  manners  in 
all  classes.  Rich  and  poor  are  alike  courteous.  It  is  not -pos- 
sible to  distinguish  employer  from  lalwurer  by  their  behaviour  r 
all  are  clean;  all  are  easy  ;  nil  are  lestrained.  The  governor 
1  ts  his  child  go  the  common  school,  and  sit  next  to  the  chil  I 
of  tho  casual  labourer,  certain  that  his  child  will  pick  up  m> 
bad  manners,  and  get  no  contamination  in  thought  or  in 
person.  This  equality  enables  rich  and  poor  to  meet  as 
friends,  and  gifts  can  pass  without  degradation.  The  rich 
nobles  in  the  country,  just  as  tho  university  men  whom  we 
met  in  Tokio,  are  thus  able  to  give  to  those  whom  they  know- 
to  bo  in  need,  and  friendship  becomes  the  channel  of  charity. 
The  question  is,  will  this  survive  the  introduction  of  the 
industrial  system?  It  is  possible  that  some  may,  and  that 
Japan  may  teach  the  West  how  to  deal  with  the  poor.  ^ 
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MR.  WALTER  BESANT  AT  HOME. 

A  Novelist  on  Literature. 
The  first  place  in  the  Young  Man  for  August  is  given 
to  the  interview  with  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  who,  according 
to  his  interviewer,  carries  with  ease  his  fifty-five  years 
and  his  thirty  books.  A  genial,  fatherly,  practical  man, 
he  would  rather  spend  his  time  in  doing  useful  work  and 
making  people  happy  in  this  world,  than  in  speculating 
about  the  next.  He  lias  several  hobbies,  amongst  others 
that  of  collecting  autographs,  and  he  keeps  the  signa- 
tures of  everybody  neatly  tied  up  in  bundles. 

THE  PRIZES  OF  LITERATURE. 

Speaking  of  the  Authors'  Society  and  the  earnings  of 
literary  men,  Mr.  Besant  mikes  the  following  assertion  as 
to  the  prizes  of  literature: — 

I  cannot  make  people  helieve  that  there  is  such  a  tiling 
existing  as  literary  property.  When,  for  instance,  I  stated 
that  over  fifty  people  in  this  country  and  in  America  were 
making  more  than  a  thousand  a  year  by  literature,  my  estimate 
•was  absolutely  derided.  We  have  since  then  ascertained  that 
hundreds  of  people  arc  making  over  a  thousand  :i  year  by 
literature  of  various  kinds;  at  least  thirty  in  this  country 
alone  are  making  over  two  thousand  ;  at  least  six  or  seven  are 
making  over  three  thousand ;  and  I  should  say  that  at  least 
one  or  two  are  this  year  making  not  less  than  four  thousand. 
In  every  profession  a  thousand  a  year  is  a  prize  ;  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year  is  a  great  prize.  From  the  peculiarity  of  the- 
literary  profession  thrre  can  never  b3  nruiy  of  these  great 
prizes  at  the  same  time;  but  there  will  always  be  opportunity 
for  everybody,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 

MR.  BESANT'B  OUTPUT. 

No  doubt  this  is  true,  but  it  is  frightfully  crowded  at 
the  bottom.  Speaking  of  his  own  experience  as  a  writer, 
Mr.  Besant  said  that  he  wrote  eleven  novels  in  collabora- 
tion with  James  Rice,  eleven  by  himself  since,  besides 
four  books  on  French  literature,  two  boo^s  on  London, 
and  a  couple  of  biographies.  He  has  written  no  fiction 
for  the  last  nine  months,  but  is  engaged  for  two  years  to 
come.  He  is  to  begin  a  new  novel  as  soon  as  be  returns 
from  America  this  autumn.  He  dictates  nothing,  but 
writes  all  with  his  own  hand;  typewriting,  lie  says, 
is  like  talking  through  a  box.  He  writes  everything 
three  times  over. 

CONTEMPORARY  FICTION. 

Speaking  of  the  novels  of  the  present  day,  he  main- 
tains that  the  novels  produced  by  Bentley,  Chatto,  Mac- 
millan,  and  Longman  are  far  superior  as  an  averatre  to 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done  before.  Speaking 
of  contemporary  romance  writers,  he  says : — 

I  am  sure  that  in  fifty  years  time  the  world  will  put 
Stevenson,  Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Barrie — 
who  to  my  mind  arc,  intellectually,  our  four  best  living 
writers — on  a  level  with  nuy  writers  of  fiction  we  have  had. 
Especially  I  admire  Kipling — I  Ijvo  Kipling — ho  is  a  real 
genius,  that  fellow.  Barrie  is  a  beautiful  writer.  Stevenson 
at  his  best  is  a  wonderful  writer — only  hn  has  got  to  be  at  his 
best.  Apart  from  these  men,  we  must  not  forget  that  Black- 
more  wrote  "Lorna  Doonc,"  that  Black  wrote  "  The  Daughter 
of  Hetb,"  which  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  finest  novels  in  the 
language — and,  I  would  add,  that  Rider  Haggard  wrote 
"*  She,"  which  as  a  piece  of  pure  imagination  13  almost  without 
parallel 

The  modern  novelist  has  at  least  a  stimulus  which  his 
predecessors  never  possessed  owing  to  the  expansion  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 

TO  LITERARY  ASPIRAXT8. 

When  asked  concerning  the  pursuit  oi  literature  as  a 
profession,  we  read  as  follows: — 

"I  should  strongly  recommend  the  young  writer,"  Mr.  Besant 
continued,  "to  keep  himself  independent  of  literature, — to 


follow  some  profession,  to  become  a  journalist,  or  do  anything 
in  order  to  he  independent.  Because,  to  be  dependent  011 
literature,  unless  you  are  a  very  good  man  indeed,  means  a 
most  wretched  life."  In  illustration  of  this  Mr.  Besant  told 
me  of  a  case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  of  a 
young  man  who  started  with  very  good  prospects  indeed.  He 
brought  out  a  book  which  was  very  well  reviewed,  and  verv 
well  received,  but  being  his  first  book  he  did  not  make  much 
money  out  of  it.  Having  begun  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  City  (his 
father  was  a  clerk  before  him)  he  did  not  know  much  of  the 
world  or  society ;  consequently,  his  range  was  limited,  and  his 
second  book  was  quite  a  failure.  ''Since  then,"  said  Mr. 
Besant,  "he  has  been  living (1)  by  literature.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  I  last  hoard  of  him,  he  was  receiving  from 
fifty  to  seventy  shillings  for  a  novelette  of  thirty  thousand 
words,  and  was  living  with  his  wife  and  children  ou  an  income 
of  less  tlian  a  pound  a  week.  Now,  if  he  had  kept  his  berth  iu 
the  City  and  bided  his  time,  he  might  have  become  a  successful 
writer.  But  to  cast  yourself  ou  ttie  sea  of  literature,  in  most 
cases  means  certain  wreck."  Mr.  Besant  certainly  has  prac- 
tised what  he  preaches.  His  first  novel  in  partnership  was  a 
success;  every  one  afterwards  was  a  success;  ho  has  been 
successful  all  along,  but  not  until  six  or  seven  years  ago  did 
he  feel  justified,  he  told  me,  in  giving  up  a  pos^t  worth  three 
hundred  a  year.  "  I  did  not  like  to  be  on  the  sea  of  letters 
without  any  kind  of  anchorage.  Three  hundred  a  year  is  at 
least  bread  and  cheese ;  with  that  you  can  be  independent,  and 
ntit  obliged  to  write  for  a  pittance." 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FALACE. 

Mr.  Besant  was  evidently  in  a  very  genial  mood,  and 
not  even  the  comparative  failure  of  the  People's  Palace 
could  disturb  his  optimistic  mood.  He  said  he  was  not 
satisfied  on  all  points,  but  he  was  satisfied,  on  some : — 

The  educational  side  is  splendid,  thanks  to  Mr.  Low,  the 
head  of  that  department,  and  the  musical  side  is  very  fina 
indeed.  It  wants  at  this  moment,  above  all  things,  a  head  like 
Sir  Edmu'id  Currie,  who  would  be  always  there  directing  and 
watching  it ;  and  I  think.on  Joe  recreative  side  it  is  languish- 
ing for  want  of  such  a  head.  Also,  I  wish  that  the  Library 
could  bo  kept  up  with  greater  liberality.  The  place  wants  aii 
income  of  two  thousand  a  year  more  than  it  has  got. 


The  Burning  of  Servetus. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Shields,  in  the  Presbyterian  Reform  Review 
for  July,  publishes  a  long1,  carefully  written  article  on  the 
Trial  of  Servetus,  with  the  object  of  proving,  first,  that 
Servetus  got  very  little  more  than  he  deserved,  and, 
secondly,  that  Calvin  was  not  to  blame  for  his  burning. 
Calvin's  idea  was  that  justice  might  have  been  satisfied  if 
Servetus  had  been  beheaded.   Mr.  Shields  says: — 

The  grounds  of  this  dreadful  sentence  have  now  been 
plainly  revealed  to  us.  Here  was  no  ecclesiastical  court  of  tho 
Presbytery  intent  on  defining  heresy  against  orthodoxy  within 
the  breadth  of  a  hair;  but  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  republic 
set  for  tho  defence  of  justice,  order  and  virtue.  And  the 
offences  charged  and  proved  were  not  theological  errors 
against  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  but  sins  against  the 
essential  Christian  faith,  together  with  political  crimes  eucli 
as  are  still  defined  in  our  laws  and  punished,  by  our  courts ; 
blasphemy,  so  shocking  to  both  civilians  and  divines  that  it 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  society;  sedition, 
which  was  already  breeding  schism,  tumult  and  revolution  in 
the  city  ;  and  conspiracy,  of  which  there  was  evidence  enough 
in  the  Council  itself  as  the  trial  proceeded.  In  a  word,  it  was 
neither  zeal  for  orthodoxy  nor  devotion  to  Calvin  which 
prompted  the  majority  of  the  judges  to  order  the  funeral  pyro 
with  wliicli  his  name  has  ever  since  been  associated.  It  was 
simply  their  fixed  determination  to  be  rid  of  a  pestilent  fanati  • 
who  had  embroiled  Geneva  in  anarchical  strife,  who  had 
been  outlawed  in  every  country  of  Europe  which  he  had 
entered,  and  who  was  at  last  condemned  by  the  united  voice 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christendom  as  an  enemy  to  the 
whole  existing  civilisation. 
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bjornstjerne  bjornson.  1 

The  Scandinaviam  Novelist  at  Home. 

Mrs.  Twebdie,  who  gives  the  account  of  Ibsen,  printed 
in  another  page,  contributes  also  to  Temple  Bar  her 
impressions  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

Here  is  her  description  of  the  great  novelist : — 

THE  MAN  A3  HE  LOOKS. 

Bjornson  is  a  big  man  of  powerful  build.  His  well-knit 
form  denotes  great  physical  strength,  and  his  splendid  head 
signifies  great  mental  power.  The  face  is  curiously  round,  and 
the  high  cheek-hones  and  massive  jaw  have  a  peculiarly  nor- 
thern air.  From  his  broad  brow  he  wears  his  hair  brushed 
straight  up.  The  hair  is  now  almost  white,  although  it  was 
red  in  his  youth,  and  he  still  has  great  quantities  of  it.  As  he 
moves  his  head  in  his  .emphatic  speech,  the  massive  mane  of 
hair  moves  and  shakes  and  reminds  one  of  a  shaggy  linn.  His 
faco  is  clean-shaven  except  for  a  small  pair  of  reddish  whiskers. 
He  is  a  fine-looking  man  with  his  burly  build  and  keen  pierc- 
ing blue  eyes.  He  is  very  short-sighted,  and  is  never  seen 
without  spectacles.  He  has  a  very  determined  thin  mouth  with  a 
kindly  smile,  very  characteristic  of  the  man,  who  is  stern  and 
grave  and  very  tender-hearted. 

HIS  LOVE  OF  MUSIC. 

Bjornson  is  devoted  to  music ;  although  no  performer  him- 
self, he  is  passionately  fond  of  listening. 

"  Nothing  gives  mo  keener  enjoyment  than  listening  to  good 
music.  Music  I  believe  elevates  the  soul,  instead  of  degrading 
it,  as  Leo  Tolstoi  would  m.ike  us  think.  Anyway,  music  to 
me  is  happiness,  relaxation,  aye,  and  inspiration.  Much  of  my 
best  work  has  been  written  after  listening  to  good  music." 

Several  of  his  poems  have  been  set  to  music  by  his  friend 
and  compatriot  Grieg,  and  Bjornson  has  even  written  oratorio 
to  Grieg's  music,  with  great  success.  Although  Bjornson  has 
travelled  much,  ho  has  only  once  been  in  England,  and  that 
was  only  for  a  week  many  years  ago. 

"Perhaps  I  may  go  again  some  day,  for  I  am  an  apostle 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  and  a  great  reader  of  your  literature, 
although  I  speak  the  language  very  badly.  I  am  over  sixty, 
and  I  am  too  old  to  make  new  friends,  more  especially  when  I 
do  not  talk  their  language.  Besides,  I  have  still  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do  before  I  die,  and  not  much  timj  to  do  it  in.  My 
work  is  my  life ;  the  more  work  I  have  in  hand  the  happier  I 
ami  Music  is  my  amusement  and  digging  is  my  recreation. 
You  smile  when  I  say  digging  is  my  recreation  ;  but  it  is  so. 
Your  Gladstone  fells  oaks ;  I  dig  with  a  spade,  and  I  am  much 
prouder  of  having  my  name  on  a  spade  than  in  a  book." 

He  works  with  his  own  hands  at  his  charming  home  at 
Gudbrandsdal,  and  he  is  very  proud  of  having  managed  to 
bring  into  cultivation  what  was  once  only  a  crop  of  stones. 

"  You  see  I  was  brought  up  among  our  peasantry.  My  father 
was  a  parson,  and  I  too  was  intended  for  the  Church.  Strangely 
enough  my  first  literary  productions  were  hvmns;  but  that 
was  very  many  years  ago  " ;  and  he  added,  "  I  think  the  most 
perfect  and  charming  life  is  to  bo  found  in  the  simplo  peasant 
home.  So-called  educated  society  is  not  real,  it  is  thoroughly 
artificial,  artificial  to  the  heart's  c:>re." 

HOW  HE  WORKS. 

Of  his  method  of  working  Mrs.  Tweeiio  gives  the 
following  account : — 

When  the  household  is  settled  and  things  have  assumed  the 
usual  routine,  Bjornson  writi;s  all  the  morning  until  about 
two  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  family  dines,  and  after  that 
he  considers  the  chief  part  of  his  day's  work  is  done.  Ho 
is  not  at  all  methodical  and  tidy  like  Ibsen;  but  then  he 
has  not  so  much  time  on  his  hands ;  his  whole  life  is  a  rush 
from  morn  to  night. 

Bjornson  always  likes  to  be  alone  when  he  is  writing,  and  in 
each  of  his  littlo  country  seats  he  has  his  own  writing-room 
and  large  plain  tabic.  He  thinks  out  all  his  scenes  and 
situations,  and  even  decides  upon  the  conversations  of  his 
characters  before  he  puts  pen  to  paper,  and  during  all  this 
planning  and  arranging  of  his  chapters  ho  always  walks 


about.  Up  and  down,  backwards  and  forwards  he  trudges, 
muttering  to  himself ;  but  when  he  has  once  decided  on  chapter 
and  verse,  he  sits  down  and  dashes  it  off  with  great  rapidity, 
resulting  in  some  very  untidy  and  illegible  MS.,  abont  which 
some  very  curious  stories  are  told.  But  for  his  wife,  the 
printer  would  probably  never  decipher  what  he  writes;  but 
Fru  Bjornson  copies  nearly  everything  for  her  husband,  then 
he  corrects  and  alters  it,  and  she  copies  it  all  over  again  before 
it  goes  to  press.  Sho  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  in 
this  way.  How  many  wives  have  helped  their  husbands  in 
their  work,  receiving  no  individual  thanks  from  the  world 
outside,  but  happy  and  content  in  their  husbands'  reflected 
glory ! 

Mrs.  Tweedie  bids  fair  to  make  her  name  as  a  con- 
tributor to  magazine  literature. 


Hamlin  Garland:  a  Western  Novelist. 

In  the  Literary  Northivest,  Mrs.  Bird  devotes  the  first 
paper  to  "  Hamlin  Garland,"  whose  novel  she  regards  as 
a  new  power  in  literature,  whose  theories  of  art  are 
wholly  antagonistic  to  the  English  old  school  docu- 
ments.  She  says : — 

Hamlin  Garland  is  a  realist  or  veritist.  He  believes  that 
there  should  be  no  plot  in  a  novel  or  drama';  that  authors 
should  deal  simply  with  character.  While  Crawford  describes 
the  growth  of  love  and  its  effect  upon  character  as  an  over- 
mastering passion  to  which  every  other  emotion  bends,  Garland 
takes  any  scene,  however  homely,  that  contains  dramatic 
situations,  and  describes  it  exactly  as  it  might  have  happened 
in  real  life,  regarding  love  as  one  of  the  numberless  incidents 
of  life,  and  therefore  assigning  to  it  a  subordinate  place. 
Garland  regards  W.  D.  Howells  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  the 
Idealistic  school,  but  he  recognises  no  master  save  life  and  no 
criterion  save  truth.  W.  D.  Howells's  "An  Undiscovered 
Country  "  was  a  revelation  to  our  author,  and  reached  him  in 
a  novel  manner.  He  saw  it  on  the  stand  of  a  country  book- 
seller, and  inquired  about  it.  The  storekeeper  had  bought  it, 
supposing  it  was  a  book  of  travels,  and  was  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  it  was  an  unsaleable  novel.  Garland  took  it  and 
read  it.  To  him  it  still  seems  so  fresh,  so  modern,  so  original, 
that  he  regards  the  rending  of  that  story  as  an  epoch  iu  his 
life. 

This  is  Mrs.  Bird's  description  of  the  novelist's 
appearance : — 

About  the  average  height,  broad-shonldered  and  muscular, 
with  grayish-brown  eyes,  brown  hair  and  beard,  he  has  the 
unassuming  air  of  a  student  and  man  of  letters.  He  is  easy  of 
approach,  his  manners  are  winning  and  voice  persuasive  His 
ago  is  about  thirty- three  years,  and  ho  is  still  a  bachelor, 
whimsically  excusing  liimself  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  by 
declaring  that  he  cannot  aftbrd  to  marry  till  wo  reach  the 
siuglc-tax  millennium.  As  a  lecturer,  his  manner  is  unem- 
barrassed and  conversational  rather  than  rhetorical,  while  the 
matter  contained  in  his  lectures  is  striking  and  original.  His 
recitations  of  his  own  ]x>ems  and  of  scenes  from  his  novels  ar« 
exceedingly  happy,  and  display  his  magnetic  power  more  than 
as  a  lecturer.  As  one  would  naturally  surmise  from  his  novels, 
ho  is  fond  of  athletic  sports,  can  pitch  a  ball  witli  the  curves 
of  a  professional,  knows  how  to  manoge  a  boat  or  a  bicycle  with 
skill,  and  is  a  fearless  rider. 

The  most  sceptical  pessimist  cannot  deny  that,  in  his  four- 
fold career  as  lecturer,  essayist,  poet  and  novelist,  Hamlin 
Garland  has  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  West,  nor 
that  he  is  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  writer  of  the  school 
of  veritists.  He  is  tho  forerunner,  the  awakener,  the  messenger 
who  proclaims  the  springtime  of  a  Western  literature. 

Julian  Hawthorne  describes  the  banquet  of  royal 
beauty  which  is  spread  by  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  at  the 
Fair  "  at  Chicago  in  Lippiiicott's  Magazine.  He  says  that 
on  an  avenge  he  walked  fifteen  miles  every  day  he  spent 
at  the  exhibition. 
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HENRIK  IBSEN. 

The  Poet  at  Home. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  an  interesting  article  in 
Temple  Bar  upon  the  two  great  Scandinavians— Henrik 
Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  present  year  Mrs.  Tweedie  called  npon  Ibsen  at  his 
own  house  in  Christiania,  and  interviewed  him  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Temple  Bar. 

IBSEN  AS  HE  IS. 

She  says: — 

The  doctor  is  a  small  man,  thick  sot — one  might  almost  say 
stoat  in  build.  His  head  is  splcudid.  The  long  white  hair  is 
a  tangled  mass  of  glistening  locks.  It  is  brushed  straight  up 
from  an  unusually  high  forehead,  and  stands  put  as  a  sort  of 
frame  to  the  face ;  indeed,  the  face  is  completely  framed  by 
white  hair,  for  Ibsen  wears  whiskers  and  a  beard  under  the 
chin,  the  ohin  itself  and  upper  lip  being  clean  sliaven.  By 
this  arrangement  the  mouth  is  clearly  visible — and  it  is  a  very 
curious  mouth.  The  upper  lip  is  short,  and  the  mouth  is  so 
thin  and  decided  that  the  top  lip  hardly  shows  at  all.  The 
mouth  is  very  determined,  with  a  pleasant  smile  when  talking. 
He  always  wean  glasses ;  and  whether  from  their  use  or  from 
short-sightedness,  the  eyes  themselves  are  somewhat  sunken, 
and  much  bidden  by  the  shaggy  eyebrows.  It  is  a  keen  face, 
not  actually  handsome,  but  impressive,  and  denotes  power  and 
penetration. 

She  also  adds  that  he  wore  a  complete  suit  of  shiny 
black,  with  a  doable-breasted  top-coat,  some  of  the 
buttons  of  which  were  the  worse  for  wear.  His  tie  was  of 
white  satin.  In  manner  he  is  very  qniet  and  reserved, 
speaking  German  very  elowly  and  deliberately.  He  is  of 
German  descent,  and  very  sympathetic  with  Germans, 
although  he  thinks  Norway  the  most  lovely  country  in 
the  world. 

WHAT  HE  THINKS  OF  ENGLAND. 

He  has  never  been  in  England,  nor  does  he  intend  to  go, 
because  he  does  not  speak  the  language,  and,  therefore, 
has  not  the  means  of  penetrating  the  heart  of  the  people, 
which  is  the  one  thing  he  desires.  Yet  he  says  he  should 
very  much  like  to  go  to  England — • 

Because  English  people  and  English  books  interest  mo 
strangely ;  more  especially  I  would  like  to  see  your  old  men. 
In  all  other  countries  the  best  work  is  done  by  men  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age;  in  England,  the  beet  work  is  done 
by  much  older  men.  and  a  man  of  seventy  or  eighty  is  often 
rtill  in  his  prime.  I  would  like  to  see  such  men  as  Gladstone 
and  Salisbury,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Tennyson. 

HIS  MODE  OF  WORK. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  says  that  Ibsen  is  almost  as  neat  and  as 
faddy  as  an  old  maid.  Everything  was  in  its  place,  and 
all  the  MSS.  were  fastened  up  in  elastic  bands.  He  is 
always  punctual  to  a  second;  writes  a  clear  neat  hand, 
walks  and  moves  slowly,  and  is  never  in  a  hurry.  He 
takes  some  two  years  to  write  a  play,  and  he  writes  it  out 
so  often  that,  when  it  is  finished,  not  a  line  of  the  original 
often  remains.  He  is  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  the 
hustle  and  turmoil  that  he  sees  all  round  about  him.  As 
to  his  habits,  Il>sen  said  that  he  was  getting  lazy,  and 
did  not  read  much.  He  looked  over  the  papers  every 
day,  and  read  a  book  now  and  then. 

SOME  ODD  HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 

By  the  side  of  the  ink-pot,  on  the  table  on  which  he 
writes  his  book,  there  stands  a  little  tray,  and  on  that 
tray  one  of  the  small  carved  wooden  bears  so  common  in 
Switzerland.  Beside  it  was  a  little  black  devil,  holding  a, 
match,  and  two  or  three  little  cats  and  rabbits  in  copper, 
one  of  the  former  of  which  was  playing  a  violin.  Mrs. 
Tweedie  asked  Ibsen  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  strange 
group.  He  replied:— 


"  I  never  write  a  single  line  of  any  of  my  dramas  without 
having  that  tray  and  its  occupants  before  me  on  the  table.  I 
could  not  write  without  them.  It  may  seem  strange — perhaps 
it  is;  but  I  cannot  write  without  them,"  he  repeated;  "but 
why  I  use  them  is  my  own  secret,"  and  he  laughed  quietly. 

His  writing-room  is  bare  and  very  unpretentious.  '  The 
drawing-room  and  dining-room  are  covered  witb»pictures 
which  he  carries  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  Mrs. 
Tweedie  sttys  what  is  surely  an  exaggeration — that  Ibsen 
has  probably  made  more  money  with  his  pen  than  any 
other  writer. 

For  a  sketch  of  Ibsen's  life,  and  the  struggles  by  which 
he  rose  to  his  present  position,  readers  must  refer  to  the 
facts  in  Temple  Bar.  Ibsen  now  lives  very  quietly,  taking 
no  part  in  politics.  After  his  morning  work  is  done,  he 
takes  a  little  walk  before  dinner.  After  dinner,  which  is 
at  three,  he  strolls  down  to  the  hotel,  where  lie  sits  down 
to  coffee  or  beer,  and  reads  the  news  papers  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

Last  year  his  ron  Sigurd  married  Bjornson's  eldest 
daughter,  and  last  month  the  two  eminent  Norwegians 
became  grandfathers. 


Mr.  Edmund  Yates. 

Mb.  Edmdnd  Yates  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
interview  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  which  contains  the 
usual  allowance  of  views  of  the  houso  in  which  the  sub- 
ject dwells.  It  was  first  intended  that  Mr.  Yates  should 
enter  the  Church,  but  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he 
entered  the  Missing  Letter  Department  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  remained  there  exactly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.    These  were  days,  he  says,  of  real  happiness : — 

"  I  did  not  want  to  sit  at  the  Tost  Office  all  my  life,"  said 
Mr.  Yates,  "and  I  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  fresh  pasture 
where  fame  might  be  gathered.  It  was  the  reading  of 
'Pendennis'  that  suggested  journalism,  and  my  first  real  effort 
was  a  set  of  verses — tlio  idea  for  which  came  as  I  sat  in  the 
family  pew  in  church  ! — which  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  Aimicorth's  Magazine. 
My  first  paid  engagement  was  on  the  Court  Journal,  at  the 
munificent  salary  of  £1  a-week!"  Work  soon  began  to  come 
in.  The  young  author's  talent  was  recognised  and  his  pen 
appreciated  and  paid  for.  His  hours  were  respectable — ten  till 
four — at  the  Post  Office,  but  they  were  drawn  out  into  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  in  his  anxiety  to  succeed.  His  pen  was 
soon  employed  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily  Newt. 
His  first  novel  was  "  Broken  to  Harness."  He  was  editor  of 
Temple  Bar  at  the  time,  and  having  failed  to  find  an  awHior  to 
write  a  serial,  buckled  to  himself,  the  result  being  a  work 
of  excellent  merit — followed  bv  such  dramatic  productions  as 
"  Black  Sheep,"  "  Wrecked  in  Port,"  "  The  Forlorn  Hope,"  etc. 


Madame  Blavatsky. 

In  the  June  number  of  "  The  Procee  lings  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society ''  Dr.  Richard  Hodson  replies 
to  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Sinnett  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Defence  of  the  Theosophist."  Speaking  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  ho  says :  — 

With  her  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  she  was  well 
aware  that  whatever  prepossessions  I  had  at  the  out-et  of  uiy 
investigation  were  distinctly  in  her  favour,  and  in  the  last 
interview  which  I  had  with  herself  ond  Colonel  Olcott  she 
declared  that  tlie  Brotherhood  was  unwilling  that  the  world 
should  at  this  time  believe  in  their  existence,  that  I  bad,  in 
fact,  been  practically  guided  by  the  Brothers  themselves,  that 
she  knew  I  had  done  the  most  possible  for  her  sake,  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  for  me  to  reich  the  conclusion  which  I 
had  reached,  that  it  was  partly  the  result  of  her  own  bad 
Karma,  that  she  deserved  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  her, 
but  that  seme  day  in  the  far  distant  future  I  might  come  to 
believe  that  after  all  she  was  innocent.  With  me  personally, 
facs  to  face,  she  was  courageous  unto  the  last. 
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M.  DE  BLOWITZ  AS  ARCHANGEL. 

By  a  Wobshippeb. 
In  McGlure's  Magazine  for  July,  Mr.  W.  M.  Fullerton 
gives  us  an  illustrated  character  sketch  of  the  one  great 
man  left  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
Mr.  Fullerton,  faithful  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  our 
character  sketches  of  describing  a  man,  not  as  he  seems 
to  his  enemies  at  his  worst  moments,  but  as  he  seems  to 
himself  at  his  best,  paints  M.  de  Blowitz  as  little  short 
of  an  archangel. 

HIGH  FALUTiN*. 

"  Mr.  Fullerton  says  that  M.  de  Blowitz  is  the  creator 
of  a  special  environment,  and  is  in  himself  in  his  own 
way  a  final  cause.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  the  shrinkage  of  this  planet,  and  he  is 
besides  one  of  the  most  individualistic  of  contemporary 
institutions;  he  is  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  diplo- 
matists ;  the  Times  at  its  best  is  only  the  accidental  pro- 
jjction,  a  kind  of  chronic  double  of  himself.  He  is  a  large 
man ;  he  likes  large  air,  larga  rooms,  large  landscapes,  and 
large  and  general  ideas ;  in  fact,  if  he  shrinks  the  world 
much  more  he  will  have  to  go  to  a  larger  planet  in  which 
to  rind  room  for  his  capacious  personality.  All  this,  of 
course,  we  were  prepared  to  hear,  but  it  does  somewhat . 
stagger  even  the  most  obliging  of  believers  to  be  told  that 
M.  de  Blowitz  eternally  lives  in  the  air  of  a  journalistic 
City  of  God ;  such,  however,  is  Mr.  Fullerton's  assertion, 
and  we,  of  course,  are  all  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He 
describes  M  de  Blowitz's  life  at  home  and  at  his  seaside 
retreat  on  the  Norman  coast. 

THE  QBE  AT  MAN  IN  PARIS. 

Here  is  Mr.  Fullerton's  description  of  his  hero's  daily 
life  in  Paris : — 

The  people  who  come  to  see  him — the  dcputioB,  theministers, 
the  ambassadors,  the  writers,  the  artists,  the  simple  qens  du 
monde — como  more  often  not  to  his  office,  but  to  his  warm  and 
hospitable  home.  Here,  in  one  of  the  streets  that  wind  about 
the  Star  Arch  at  the  head  of  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  he  receives 
all  the  world,  rather  as  tho  charming  gentleman  than  the 
historic  journalist  de  Blowitz.  The  centre — I  must  add  the 
admired  centre — of  a  devoted  family  circle,  he  discourses  at 
his  dinner-table  of  the  serious  events  of  tho  day,  volubly, 
picturesquely,  and  with  conviction.  Yet  he  is  always  ready  to 
listen,  and  even  to  alter  his  opinions  at  a  moment's  notice, 
though  that  notice  mast  be  good.  While  he  himself  makes  tho 
coffee,  the  talk  becomes  less  exacting  and  more  general. 
Often  he  tells  you  of  his  pictures,  and  points  out  to  you  the 
panels  set  into  the  vfdl  of  the  room,  works  of  his  friends,  great 
canvases  by  M.  Clairin  or  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  and  one,  a 
sunny  view  of  the  Norman  house  on  the  cliff,  by  M.  Duphot. 
After  dinner  in  the  private  study,  with  its  high  walls  covered 
with  paintings  and  souvenirs  and  autograph  photographs  of 
the  greatest  names  of  France,  you  smoke  in  the  arms  of  your 
easy-chair,  tho  wood  fire  burning  brightly  in  an  ample 
chimney;  while  your  host,  propped  by  divan  cushions,  and 
with  one  leg  curled  under  him,  drops  grandly  into  pleasant 
reminiscences.  One  has  visions  of  Bagdad.  After  an  hour 
like  this,  you  wonder  when  M.  do  Blowitz  works.  But  he  has 
been  working  all  the  time.  He  has  been  thinking  in  one  half 
of  a  very  capacious  brain  and  talking  fiom  another.  The 
chances  are  that  he  will  have  planned  a  column  article  for  the 
Timet  newspaper,  left  you  for  a  half  hour  to  rummage  in  his 
books  while  he  dictates  the  article,  telephoned  for  his  carriage 
to  await  him  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  court  below,  and  asked  yon 
to  accompany  him  to  the  op;ra — all  before  he  has  finished  his 
cigar.  But  then  the  cigar  is  a  remarkably  g"*«l  one,  and 
knows  not,  as  is  the  case  with  ambassadorial  nicotine,  the 
protective  customs  of  France. 

H.M.  KINO  BLOWITZ  AND  BIS  C0UET. 

At  the  seaside  he  has  constructed  a  residence  in 
which  he  can  live  the  ideal  tranquil  existence  of  an 


English  country  gentleman.  But  M.  de  Blowitz  could 
not  support  existence  in  that  fashion  all  day,  so  he 
varies  its  monotony  by  holding  a  little  court  on  the 
seashore : — 

Towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  indeed,  almost  daily, 
M.  de  Blowitz  has  an  amiable  habit.  He  walks  down  with 
members  of  his  family,  and  the  guests  who  are  staying  with 
him,  to  the  pretty  bathing-cabins,  in  front  of  which  stretches  on 
improvised  awning,  and,  picturesque  in  his  coloured  flannels, 
he  sits  himself  down  with  a  cigar  to  watch  the  bathers.  He, 
the  most  distinguished  of  European  critics,  is  here  and  now  V 
the  object  of  many  curious  and  admiring  observations.  He 
holds  here  a  little  court  on  the  shingle  beach.  Brightly 
dressed  women  gather  to  him  from  every  point  of  the  compass ; 
while  he  who  has  his  emissaries  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  whoso  subtle  influence  is  felt  at  each  episode  of  the 
European  movement,  gives  himself  up  with  pardonable  indul- 
gence— under  the  ample  umbrella — to  the  pretty  trifles  of  glib 
women's  charm  and  chatter.  Before  he  has  enjoyed  enough, 
and  obedient  to  one  of  those  harmless  devices  in  which  well- 
taught  men  of  the  world  often  indulge,  ho  rotires  from  this 
charmed  and,  as  I  can  affirm,  charming  circle,  and  climbs  to 
the  great  villa  on  the  cliff.  There  are  letterB  to  be  written 
and  telegrams  to  be  Bent  to  Paris,  and  perhaps  an  article 
meditated  during  the  afternoon. 


Flies  and  Infection. 
Surgeon  -  General  Sib  William  Moore,  in  the 

Medical  Magazine  for  July,  publishes  an  article  on  "  Flies 
and  Disease,"  which  is  not  very  pleasant  reading.  He 
says : — 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  one  medium  by  which  diseases 
are  spread,  has  been  regarded  with  too  much  indifference,  or 
has  been  altogether  ignored.  This  is  tho  dissemination  of 
diseases  by  flies. 

In  proof  of  this  he  begins  by  telling  us  that  on  one 

occasion — 

A  dead  dog  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  in  the  parish  of  Cortal, 
and  left  there.  The  carcass  was  soon  covered  with  flies,  which 
then  spread  over  the  place,  an  epidemic  of  anthrax  being  the 
consequence. 

Among  the  diseases  which  he  believes  are  spread  by 
flies,  especially  in  the  East,  are  leprosy,  mange,  cholera, 
and  ophthalmia,  and  worms  in  the  nose  is  another  horrible 
disease  which  flies  convey  from  camels  to  human  beings. 
Sir  William  Moore  writes  chiefly  concerning  the  plagne 
of  flies  in  India — 

In  most  Indian  towns  when  exposed  for  safe  the  meat  is 
black  with  clustered  flies,  and  a  fly  may  have  recently  come 
from  something  not  less  dirty  and  disgusting  than  the  evacua- 
tions of  a  cholera-stricken  person.  In  India,  especially  during 
famine  seasons,  I  have  seen  cholera-stricken  persons  on  the 
road  sides  surrounded  by  flics.  Sawtschenko  has  investigated 
this  subject.  He  found  that  in  the  bowels  and  excrement  of 
common  flies,  fed  with  pure  culture  of  cholera,  the  bacilli 
could  be  demonstrated  as  late  as  the  fourth  day.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  when  flies  were  fed  on  cholera  excre- 
ment. Also  that  when  flies  were  fed  upon  sterilised  broth, 
after  the  bacilli  had  been  supplied  to  them,  immense  quantities 
of  bacilli  were  found,  indicating  that  they  had  multiplied  in 
the  body  of  the  flies. 

That  ophthalmia  is  spread  by  flies  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  Every  traveller  in  the  East  must  have  seen  people 
walking  or  sitting  about  with  inflamed  eyes,  not  even  troubling 
to  brush  the  flies  away  which  swarm  round  the  eyes.  This  i» 
especially  the  case  with  children. 

Unfortunately,  Sir  William  Moore  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  suggestion  to  mode  as  to  how  the  flies  can  be 
prevented  doing  their  evil  work.  T 
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VERDI  AT  HOME. 

The  Gartenlaube  (Heft  7)  contains  an  interesting  article 
on  Verdi  by  Herr  Woldemar  Kaden,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
Verdi-Land,  and  now  gives  us  a  picture  of  Verdi  as  a 
man — Verdi  at  borne. 

BIRTH. 

Those  who  travel  from  Piacenza  to  Bologna,  says  the 
writer,  pass  close  by  Verdi's  heme,  for  the  white  villa  of 
Sant'  Agata  lies  not  far  from  Eoncole  and  Busseto. 
Boncole  is  a  poor  little  hamlet  occupied  by  some  1,200 
peasants,  but  it  was  in  this  miserable  nest  that  a  young 
couple  settled  do\wi  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and 
contrived  to  earn  an  existence— the  husband  by  selling 
sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  to  the  peasants,  and  his  wife  by 
spinning.  Here  on  Oct.  9,  1813,  Joseph  Fortunin 
Francois  Verdi,  as  the  register  has  it,  was  born. 

EARLY  TRAINING. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  very  authentic  stories  of 
any  marvellous  musical  proclivity  on  the  part  of  the 
ebild,  but  his  biographers  are  pleased  to  relate  that  he, 
lie  Mozart,  heard  music  in  the  rustling  of  the  waters 
and  the  trees,  and  learnt  his  first  sweet  melodies  from  the 
birds.   It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Boncole,  like  other  people  all  the  world  over,  sought 
consolation  in  music,  and  that  tho  work  of  consolation  ia 
this  instance  was  performed  by  the  old  schoolmaster,  who 
was  organist  at  the  church,  or  by  an  itinerant  violinist 
who  played  at  the  door  of  Verdi's  home  and  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  boy.   A  touching  story  is  told  of  the 
master^  thirty  years  later,  after  he  had  founded  lu's  villa 
at  Sant'  Agata,  discovering  the  old  violinist  playing  at  his 
gate,  and  he  still  remembers  with  gratitude  the  poor 
musician  who  not  only  roused  his  musical  gifts,  but 
counselled  his  father  to  put  him  to  music.  Verdi's 
training  was  begun  on  a  wretched  instrument  which  tho 
father  managed  to  acquire  out  of  his  small  savings  from 
a  neighbouring  priest ;  but  of  this  piano  more  anon. 
When  he  was  ten  he  was  already  organist  at  the  church, 
and  the  organ  on  which  he  played  still  remains  as  a  relic 
of  these  days,  whilesomc  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  tho 
beams,  cut  by  the  boy  with  "liis  pock^t-kiife,  further 
testify  to  his  early  performances  in  the  church. 

sant'  agata. 
From  this  littlo  church  and  its  old  organ  to  Sant' 
Agata  is  a  far  cry.  The  villa  which  is  Verdi's  present 
home  was  purchased  in  1849,  but  since  then  it  has  been 
gradually  rebuilt,  and  many  additions  have  been  made  to 
it,  nntil  it  has  developed  into  a  charming  and  inviting 
whole.  Here  its  owner  passes  six  months  of  the  year  (the 
other  half  is  generally  spent  at  Genoa)  with  only  a  few 
peasants  for  neighbours.  Many  must  indeed  wonder  how 
he  came  to  choose  such  an  insignificant  site  and  such 
monastic-like  seclusion  for  his  home ;  but  for  Verdi  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  childhood  has  a  strange 
fascination.  Tho  house  is  surrounded  by  garden,  park, 
and  vineyard.  But  it  is  of  his  horses  that  the  composer 
is  especially  proud,  the  breed  he  favours  most  being  named 
after  him.  He  is  also  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and 
at  nve  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  may  lie  seen  walking  in 
his  garden  and  talking  to  the  old  gardener,  or  cutting 
flowers  for  the  table.  At  feven  he  takes  h  is  c  ■fe-a.n-lait, 
and  at  half-past  ten  the  bell  rings  for  a  more  substantial 
breakfast.  At  two  he  betakes  himself  to  business,  and 
writes  and  reads  till  five,  which  is  the  dinner  hour. 
After  dinner  he  walks  in  fields  and  meadows  till  sunset, 
and  ends  the  day  by  a  game  at  billiards  or  some  similar 
amusement.   But  all.  this  is  changed  wheu  the  spirit 


moves  him  to  create.  Then  the  Erard  piano,  which  is 
sometimes  unopened  for  years  together,  lias  to  be  tunod, 
and  for  hours  at  a  time  the  instrument  resounds  under 
the  hands  of  the  composer. 

THE  MUSICAL  MERCHANT  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Verdi's  bedroom  in  the  basement  of  the  villa  is  a  large 
apartment  in  which  the  furniture  is  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  screen  and  divide  the  room  in  two.  One  half  thus 
serves  as  a  study.  It  is  decorated  with  many  valuable 
souvenirs,  the  favourite,  perhaps,  being  the  oil  painting 
which  represents  Antonio  Barezzi,  the  dealer  in  drugs, 
etc.,  at  Busseto,  and  Verdi's  only  patron.  The  name  of 
Baiezzi  will  always  be  honoured  in  the  history  of  Italian 
music,  and  Verdi's  becoming  an  apprentice  in  his  house 
was  one  of  those  happy  accidents  which  show  that  behind 
the  herring-barrels  and  sugar  bags  fate  was  on  the  watch 
for  genius.  Barezzi  was  not  only  a  flautist  in  the  cathe- 
dral, but  ho  could  play  the  clarionet,  the  French  horn, 
and  the  ophicleide,  and  he  had  some  knowledge  of  other 
wind  instruments.  Moreover,  he  was  the  president  of  a 
philharmonic  society  which  rehearsed  in  his  house,  and 
had  for  conductor  the  organist  of  the  church.  Here 
Verdi  was  happy,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  he  was 
in  a  sea  of  delight  when  Barezzi's  Vienna  piano  by 
Fritz  was  placed  at  his  service.  Barezzi's  daughter, 
Margherita.  was  also  something  of  a  pianist,  and  Verdi 
and  she  played  duets  together,  the  two  ending  with 
marriage,  but  in  1810  Verdi  lost  his  young  wife.  His 
second  wife,  who  is  still  living,  was  a  famous  singer  in 
tho  fir^t  Verdi  operas. 

THE  TWO  OLD  PIANOS. 

Besides  numerous  portraits  by  modem  masters,  many 
old  prints  and  drawings  ornament  the  walls  of  the  villa. 
There  is  also  a  fine  library,  where  everything  is  beau- 
tifully arranged  and  made  accessible  to  visitors  without 
the  vain  hand  of  the  owner  to  guide  them ;  but  it  is  the 
two  old  pianos  which  are  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments preserved  by  the  composer.  The  terrible  spinet 
on  which  he  had  his  first  lessons,  and  over  which  he 
got  into  such  a  temper  that  he  was  found  smashing  it  to 
pieces  because  he  could  not  find  a  certain  chord  on  it, 
would  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell  could  it  but 
make  itself  intelligible.  Meanwhile  its  restoration  after 
Verdi's  passionate  outbreak  is  explained  by  an  extra- 
ordinary inscription.   It  runs  somewhat  as  follows : — 

I,  Stephen  Cavalttti,  restored  these  jacks  and  covered  them 
with  leather,  and  added  pedals;  all  of  which  I  do  gratis  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  good  disposition  of  tlio  boy  Giuseppe 
Verdi  to  learn  to  play  the  instrument,  and  this  alone  is  enough 
to  reward  me  for  my  trouble,    a.d.  1821. 

The  Fritz  piano  of  Barezzi  stands  by  its  side'. 

VEllDI  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

Verdi  was  once  persuaded  to  take  up  politics  and 
represent  a  constituency  in  order  to  supply  the  Italian 
Chunber  with  some  much-needed  harmony,  as  Cavour 
put  it.    Lntor  he  explained  his  position : — 

I  know  nothing  of  politics,  but  while  Cavour  was  alive,  I 
looked  »t  him  and  voted  as  he  did,  feelin?  sure  that  if  I  only 
did  as  he  did,  I  (should  not  do  wrong.  Now.  since  Cavour  is 
gone,  I  don't  understand  tho  other  gentlemen,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  doing  something  stupid. 

In  the  Chamber  ho  sat  by  his  friend  Sella,  and  while 
the  latter  drew  mathematical  hieroglyphics,  the  composer 
amused  himself  by  setting  to  music  some  silly  phrase  or 
other  uttered  by  fome  honourable  member.  Several 
such  Verdi  autographs  are  in  the  possession  of  former 
deputies. 
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HUMOUR  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

A  Canadian  Compilation. 
A  Toronto  school  inspector  named  J.  L.  Hughes  has 
put  together  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  July  a 
considerable  number  of  good  stories.  Some  of  them 
are  not  new,  but  most  of  them  are  well  worth  printing, 
for  a  good  story  can  hardly  be  told  too  often.  The 
following  samples  are  culled  from  his  paper : — 

OUT  OP  THE  MOUTHS  OP  BABES  AND  SUCKLINGS. 

"Who  made  you?"  asked  a  primary  teacher.  The  little 
girl  addressed  evidently  wished  to  be  accurate  in  her  reply  : 
"God  made  me  so  long" — indicating  the  length  of  a  short 
baby — "  and  I  growed  the  rest." 

"Who  were  the  foolish  virgins?"  brought  the  prompt 
answer  from  a  wise  little  girl — "  Them  as  didn't  get  married." 

"  Boys,"  said  a  teacher,  "  can  any  of  you  quote  a  verse  from 
Scripture  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  have  two 
wives?"  He  paused,  and  after  a  moment  a  bright  boy  raised 
his  hand.  "  Well,  Thomas,"  said  the  teacher  encouragingly. 
Thomas  stood  up  and  said  solemnly  :  "  No  man  can  servo  two 
masters."    The  questioning  ended  there. 

The  words  "His  Satanic  Majesty"  occurred  in  a  story 
read  in  one  of  the  Toronto  public  schools.  "  How  many  know 
who  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  ? "  said  the  teacher.  Several 
hands  were  raised,  and  the  first  pupil  named  promptly  replied, 
"  The  inspector."  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  she  was  a 
very  young  child.  History  and  Scripture  were  never  more 
thoroughly  mixed  than  by  the  boy  who  wrote :  "  Titus  was  a 
Roman  Emperor — supposed  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  his  other  name  was  Gates." 

SCHOOL  EOT  SCIENCE. 

Here  are  a  few  answers  culled  at  random: — 
"  The  food  passes  through  your  windpipe  to  the  pores,  and 
thus  passes  off  your  body  by  evaporation  through  a  lot  of 
little  holes  in  the  skin  called  capillaries "  "  A  circle  is  a 
round  straight  line  with  a  hole  in  the  middle."  ''Things 
which  are  equal  to  each  other  are  equal  to  anything  else.' 
"In  Austria  the  principal  occupation  is  gathering  Austrich 
feathers."  "  The  two  most  famous  volcanoes  of  Europe  are 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  "Climate  lasts  all  the  time,  and 
weather  only  a  few  days."  "  Columbus  know  the  earth  was 
round  because  he  balanced  an  egg  on  the  table."  "Mrs. 
Browning  wrote  poetry  to  the  pottery  geese."  This  was 
not  complimentary  to  the  Portuguese  nor  to  the  teacher's 
method  of  teaching  literature.  "  The  blood  is  putrefied  in  the 
lungs  by  inspired  air." 

A  poor  boy  was  asked,  "  What  is  a  gentleman  ?  "  "A  fellow 
that  has  a  watch  and  chain,"  he  replied,  adding,  when  he 
saw  that  his  answer  waB  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  "  and  loves 
Jesus."  "  Medieval  is  a  wicked  man  who  has  been  tempted." 
"A  demagogue  is  a  vessel  containing  beer  and  other  liquids." 
"  Tom,  use  a  sentence  with  responsibility  in  it."  Tom  said : 
"  When  one  suspender  button  is  gone  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  on  the  other  one."  "  What  is  a  lad  ?  "  inquired 
the  teacher.  A  very  small  girl  answered, "  A  thing  for  conrting 
with."  "Give  the  future  of  drink."  "Present,  he  drinks; 
future,  he  will  bo  drunk."  "The  plural  for  pillow?" 
"  Bolster."  "  Compare  ill."  "  111,  worse,  dead."  This  recalls 
the  answer  of  the  boy  who  said,  "  Masculine,  man ;  feminine, 
woman;  neuter, corpse." 

POLITICS  AKD  PHILOSOrilY. 

"  Who  was  the  first  man  ? "  said  a  Chicago  teacher. 
"Washington,"  promptly  answered  the  young  American. 
"No,"  said  the  teacher;  "Adam  was  the  first  man."  "Oh, 
well,  I  suppose  you  are  right."  replied  the  undaunted  patriot, 
"  if  you  refer  to  furrincrs."  "  How  did  that  blot  come  on  your 
copy-book,  Sam  ?  "  "  I  think  it  is  a  tear,  Miss  Wallace."  "How 
could  a  tear  be  black,  Sam  ?  "  "  It  must  have  been  a  coloured 
boy  who  dropped  it,"  suggested  the  reflective  Samuel.  "  What 
made  the  tower  of  Pisa  lean  ? "  "  The  famine  in  the  land." 
"  Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher, "we  have  gone  through  the 


history  of  England — tell  me  in  whose  reign  would  you  live  if  yj 
could  choose  for  yourself."  '•  In  the  reign  of  King  Jamt*,l 
said  philosophio  Aleo,  "because  I  read  that  education  «w 
very  much  neglected  in  his  time."  "  Count  twenty  when  yon 
are  angry  before  you  strike,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Please.  1 
think  it  is  better  to  count  forty  if  you  can't  lick  the  othtj 
fellow,"  wisely  added  the  cautious  Harold.  "  Snsan,  if  I  ven 
a  little  girl  I  would  study  my  lessons,"  said  the  teseta 
reprovingly.  "  Then  I  guess  you  are  glad  that  you  ain't  1 
little  girl,"  shrewdly  answered  Susan.  "  If  you  wish  to  h 
good-looking  when  you  grow  up  you  should  go  to  bed  early," 
was  the  advice  of  a  lady  teacher  to  her  class  in  hygiene 
Isabel  rather  rudely  ventured  to  say  in  reply  :  "  I  'spect  yen 
set  up  late  when  you  was  a  girl." 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Hughes  concludes  his  paper  by  the  following 
suggestion,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  English 
teachers : — 

The  humour  of  the  schoolroom  is  too  valuable  to  be  1*1. 
Every  teacher  should  record  the  humorous  answers  and  tin 
amusing  incidents  in  connection  with  her  class.  Teacher* 
Associations  should  appoint  recorders  of  humour,  to  wbom  a] 
teachers  should  send  the  merry  sketches  of  their  schoolroom? 
An  hour  spent  in  reading  these  stories  in  conventions  would  t« 
profitably  spent.  The  publication  of  a  volume  of  such  stork 
periodically  would  enrich  the  literature  of  humour.  The  bet 
collection  of  extraordinary  answers  yet  issued  is  that  prepaid 
by  Miss  Caroline  B.  Le  Bow,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Some  English  Examples. 

There  is  an  interesting  addendum  to  this  Canada* 
paper — a  few  extracts  from  some  samples  of  the  cxamin- 
tion  papers  furnished  to  a  writer  in  Macmillan's  Mag<m*\ 
for  August,  by  one  of  Her  Majesty 's  inspectors.  That 
samples  of  lack  of  knowledge  have  all  been  culled  fron 
tho  examination  papers  of  young  women  from  nineteen  1" 
twenty-one,  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  asteachers:- 

A  girl  of  twenty-one,  for  instance,  who  when  asked  froa 
what  different  Bources  Richard  the  First  obtained  monevfoi 
his  Crusade,  made  answer  to  this  effect :  "  Richard  the  Fins* 
surnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  meaning  Lion-Henrted,  was  a  ver; 
powerful  king.  He  obtained  money  in  various  ways  for  Ml 
Crusades  who  travelled  a  great  deal."  From  the  same  qnart« 
came  the  following  lucid  explanation  of  the  particular  cansq 
which  rendered  Wicliff  s  teaching  popular :  "  WicliiTs  tcacbinj 
became  very  well  known,  and  was  thought  a  great  deal  of, »"'] 
no  doubt  it  came  in  very  useful  and  the  people  were  very  gli>'i 
of  it." 

But  this  is  lucidity  itself  compared  with  the  cxplanatwj 
given  by  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  main  principles  <j 
Wolsey's  foreign  and  domestic  policy :  "  The  main  prinripW 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  foreign  policy  were  the  manners  in  wliiol 
he  attacked  his  enemies.  In  the  siege  of  Quebec  he  nseendH 
tho  mountains  at  dead  of  night,  when  his  enemies  were  at  r«J 
and  took  the  town  at  daybreak.  His  homo  policy  was  «ij 
ducted  in  a  similar  manner."  Another  wrote.  "  Wolsev  W!j 
found  out  by  Henry,  and  charged  with  high  treason  w 
breaching  against  the  Act  of  Pncmuuire."  But  HftrapaV 
seems  to  have  been  as  sore  a  puzzle  as  Wicliff  or  Wolse) 
"(1)  He  was  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  (2)  He  was 
blacksmith  who  killed  a  tax-collector  for  insulting  bis  daugl* 
(3)  He  figured  very  prominently  in  tho  reign  of  James  tlj 
First.  He  refused  to  pay  ship-money  and  was  tried  by  tweM 
bishops.  He  held  fast  to  his  own  rights,  and  thonpli  a 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty,  he  convinced  the  people  vm 
James  was  exacting  too  large  a  sum  to  enrich  his  own  perw" 
One  candidate  considered  the  chief  battles  of  the  Civil  Wor 1 
have  been  "St.  Albans,  Edgehill,  Bunker's  Hill,  and  Carol*' 
down."  Another  wrote,  "  Both  the  Royalist  and  Parlianien 
tarian  parties  in  the  Civil  War  suffered  from  internal  dissensn'l 
because,  their  baggage  being  all  swept  away,  they  were  pi«  rcv( 
with  cold  and  hunger."  . 
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HOW  FRENCH  CONVICTS  LIVE. 

A  Visit  to  New  Caledonia. 
Ijt  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  July  15th  M.  Paul 
Mimande  contributes  a  second  article  on  the  French 
penal  colony  of  Noumea,  which  is  even  more  interesting 
than  his  first.  After  a  few  pages  of  general  reflection  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  penitent  thief,  and  tho  danger  of 
treating  him  too  leniently,  tho  author  describes  his  visit 
to  a  Noumean  printing  office,  where  he  gave  an  order  for 
visiting  cards  to  a  well-dressed  gentleman  of  some  fifty 
years  of  age,  who,  with  an  eyeglass  perched  upon  his 
nose,  was  busily  writing  "  copy."  The  next  day,  when 
passing  a  cafe  he  saw  this  same  individual  drinking  a 
cocktail.  In  answer  to  an  amiable  smile  of  recognition, 
3L  Mimande  raised  his  hat.  "  What  on  earth  are  you 
doing,"  said  the  official  with  whom  he  was  walking; 
"don't  you  know  that  we  never  return  the  salute  of  a 
ticket-of-leave  man ! "  and  it  turned  out  that  the  man 
with  the  eyeglass  was  a  fraudulent  clerk  whose  sentence 
of  ten  years'  hard  labour  had  just  expired! 

A  PARADISE  OF  CONVICTS. 

The  pith  of  the  article  is  found  in  a  description  of 
Bourail,  a  small  town  entirely  peopled  by  convicts,  who 
have  gone  through  the  various  stages  of  punishment. 
Here  they  are  allowed  to  wear  the  ordinary  French  blue 
Mouse,  their  hair  long,  and  a  beard.    Bburail  dates  from 
1669,  and  is  the  second  largest  town  on  the  Island ;  it 
lies  in  a  valley,  and  the  houses  cluster  round  the  church 
spire  much  as  they  would  in  any  little  old  town  in 
far-away  France.   Situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea 
and  on  good  land,  it  contains  seven  hundred  families, 
a  population  of  1,600  souls,  and  the  traveller  as  he  comes 
down  from  the  hills  above  the  town  would  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  that  this  is  a  penal  settlement,  for  as 
he  walks  along  the  pleasant  roaa  which  leads  him  into 
the  valley  he  meets  carls  drawn  by  oxen,  prosperous- 
looking  labourers  in  blouses,  and  hearty  strong-looking 
women,  sitting  Amazon  fashion  astride  upon  their  horses, 
with  whips  in  their  hands.   A  pretty  house  displays  the 
tricolour  flag,  and  the  traveller  is  soon  informed  that 
there  resides  the  Commandant.  It  is  from  this  important 
official  that  permission  to  visit  Bourail  must  first  be 
sought  before  any  stranger  is  allowed  to  put  up  at  the 
Hotel  de  France,  a  comfortable  hostelry  kept  by  the 
widow  of  a  convict,  and  where,  of  course,  both  the  cook 
and  waiters  are  ticket-of-leave -men. 

frs  CAPITAL  AND  ITS  CITIZENS. 

There  is  only  one  main  thoroughfare, "  But  what  a  street 
it  is ! "  exclaims  M.  Mimande ;  the  saddler,  who  boasts  that 
he  once  worked  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  is  an  Italian  coiner 
caught  *nd  condemned  at  the  Versailles  assizes.  One  of 
his  danghters  had  made  a  romantic  marriage  to  a  young 
government  clerk,  who  for  love  of  his  wife  procured 
his  own  transfer  to  an  appointment  in  New  Caledonia. 
His  other  daughter  is  'married  to  a  man  who  is  work- 
ing out  his  time:  "an  eclectic  father-in-law,''  observes 
the  traveller.  A  littlo  further  up  the  street  is  a  hair- 
dresser who  could  once  boast  of  a  shop  on  the  Boule- 
vards; he  has  now  to  content  himself  with  shaving 
the  functionaries  of  Bourail.  The  local  newspaper 
office,  is  in  the  same  house,  and  the  editor's  misfortunes 
have  not  destroyed  his  powers  of  political  Batire. 
His  paper  rejoices  in  the  name  of  the  Bourail  Independent. 
The  shabby  little  grocer's  shop  i3  kept  by  an  unfrocked 
priest;  the  circulating  library  and  stationer's  shop 
belongs  to  a  one  time  notary,  who  has  a  shaven  face,  and 
is  precise  and  dignified  in  manner.  He  is  a  widower,  for 
he  murdered  his  wife.   The  restaurant  is  kept  by  a  C  hinee 


who  can  talk  excellent  Marseillaise.  He  has  not  much  to 
be  ashamed  of,  for  he  is  only  in  trouble  for  rebellion. 
There  is  a  hospital  wherein  inhabitants  of  Bourail  can 
procure  gratuitous  advice  and  treatment.  M.  Mimande 
evidently  seems  to  think  that  the  medical  arrangements 
of  the  settlement  are  those  which  are  in  real  need  of 
reform.  The  hospital  is  badly  built,  and  the  two 
government  doctors  are  overworked,  being  incessantly 
on  horseback  visiting  out-stations.  As  for  the  Bourail 
police,  they  have  practically  nothing  to  do,  and  spend 
their  time  in  catching  parrots  and  green  pigeons.  The 
primary  schools  are  managed  by  a  religious  order, 
probably  Christian  brothers,  and  the  children  of  the 
Commandant  sit  on  the  same  benches  as  those  of  the 
convicts  during  school  hours. 

.NUNS  AS  MATCHMAKERS. 

M.  Mimande  gives  a  curious  description  of  the  women's 
quarter,  which  is  managed  by  nuns.  The  lady  superior 
is  an  alert  old  woman  whose  kind  eyes  are  not  devoid  of 
satire.  She  observed  to  M.  Mimande,  "  I  used  to  think  I 
knew  all  about  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  but  I  find 
I  was  mistaken."  There  is  a  curious  system  by  which 
ticket-of-leave  men  farming  the  land  round  Bourail  are 
allowed  to  seek  for  wives,  the  nuns  acting  as  go-betweens. 
Strange  to  say  these  unions  are  said  to  succeed  better 
than  those  when  the  innocent  wife  has  come  from  France 
with  her  children  to  rejoin  her  convict  husband. 

The  children  born  in  the  colony  give  very  little  trouble, 
but  axgood  school  is  very  much  wanted  for  the  girls.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  commercial  success  of  the  small 
farmer-concessionaries  round  Bourail  is  quite  extra- 
ordinary. The  thrift,  untiring  industry,  fertile  intelli- 
gence, and  resource  of  the  French  peasantry  are  equally 
remarkable  UDder  these  new  conditions  in  the  far  Aus- 
tralian seas.  Perpetual  hope  springs  in  the  hearts  of  the 
most  degraded  Frenchmen  when  married  to  the  fertile 
earth,  for  to  him  "  distance  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom 
stale  her  infinite  variety." 


The  Australian  Girl. 

Julia  Nicholson  has  a  brief  paper  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  July  upon  Australian  women, 
which  is  well  written.  Its  note  is  that  the  Australian 
girl  is  very  precocious  :— 

Before  tho  English  girl  has  outgrown  childish  delights  the 
Australian  is  a  woman  in  miniature,  self-conscious,  self- 
confident,  not  easily  abashed,  with  eyes  that  long  since  have 
ceased  to  look  out  upon  the  world  with  wonder.  In  a  short 
skirt,  with  a  plait  down  its  back,  young  Australia  imitates  its 
elders,  flirts,  falls  in  love,  and,  sometimes,  reads  and  writes 
funny  little  love-letters  in  all  seriousness.  Very  youthful,  very 
innocent  all  this  in  its  way.  but  the  way  itself  strikes  one  as 

i'ust  a  little  precocious.  Like  her  brother,  the  Australian  girl 
ias  a  say  as  to  what  she  learns,  where  [she  goes,  what  she 
wears.  In  fact,  she  brings  herself  up  under  easy  supervision. 
Grown  to  womanhood,  the  glitter  and  glamor  of  life  already 
tarnished  in  her  sight,  sho  is  without  reserve,  possessed  of  few 
illusions  and  less  sentiment.  She  has  arrived  at  a  very  good 
opinion  of  herself. 

The  Australian  wife  is  uninteresting,  Tier  life  narrows 
down,  she  seldom  shares  her  husband's  interests,  and  is 
full  of  worrying  household  cares.  The  Australian  woman 
is  not  graceful,  does  not  dress  well ;  she  is  either  over- 
dressed or  dowdy,  and  has  no  artistic  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  Her  feet  are  seldom  small,  her  hands  arc- 
rarely  beautiful ;  yet  she  is  pretty,  tall,  and  well-formed. 
She  is  vain  and  somewhat  indolent,  the  serious  side  of 
life  scarcely  appeals  to  her,  and  she  exacts  neither  obedi- 
ence nor  reverence  from  her  children. 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

The  Stout  op  Thecla. 
In  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  July  there  was  a 
long  article  devoted  to  Professor  Ramsay's  "  The  Church 
and  Roman  Empire  before  a.d.  170."  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  review  is  that  in  which  the  account  is 
given  of  Professor  Ramsay's  attempt  to  find  the  nucleus  at 
least  of  a  contemporary  story  illustrative  of  St.  Paul's  life 
and  preaching  in  Asia  Minor.  This  story  he  has  found 
in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  The  nucleus,  Professor 
Ramsay  thinks,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  first  century,  and 
he  has  made  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the  original  matter 
from  the  subsequent  recasts.  The  result  of  his  efforts  is 
thus  summed  up  by  the  reviewer : —  • 

A  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  APOSTLE. 

After  leaving  Antioch  (of  Pisidia)  on  his  first  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xiit.  51),  St.  Puul  took  the  "  Royal  Road  that  leads 
"to  Lystra  " — the  new  military  road  built  by  Augustus  to  con- 
nect his  colonics — until  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  branch 
route  to  Iconiuin  diverges.  At  this  point  ho  was  met  by  an 
inhabitant  of  the  latter  city,  who  recognised  the  Apostle  from 
the  description  which  had  been  given  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance— '■  a  man  of  small  staturo,  bald-headed,  somewhat  bow- 
legged,  with  meeting  eyebrows  and  a  rather  long  nose,  full  of 
grace,  at  one  time  like  a  man,  at  another  like  an  angel."  To- 
gether they  went  on  to  Iuonium,  and  there,  in  the  house  of  his 
host  (Onesipborus  is  the  name  supplied  by  the  reviser),  "  there 
was  great  joy,  and  bending  of  knees,  and  breaking  of  bread, 
and  God'B  word  concerning  temperance  nud  resurrection." 

thecla's  conversion. 
The  sermon  was  overheard  by  Thecla,  the  daughter  of 
Theocloia,  and  affianced  bride  of  Thamyris,  as  she  sat  at  the 
window  of  her  mother's  house  close  by.  Night  and  day  she 
continued  to  listen,  clinging  to  her  place  "  like  a  spider  "  to  its 
web,  though  she  could  only  catch  the  words  and  could  not  see 
the  speaker.  Neither  her  mother  nor  the  women  servants,  nor 
her  betrothed,  could  movo  her.  In  despa'r  Thamyris  appeals 
to  the  magistrate  against  Paul  for  corrupting  the  city  and 
interfering  between  man  and  woman,  and  the  Apostle  is  there- 
upon thrown  into  prison.  But  Thecla,  the  same  night,  by 
bribing  the  porter  of  her  mother's  house  with  her  bracelets  to 
let  her  out,  and  the  jailer  of  the  prison  with  a  silver  mirror  to 
let  her  in,  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  Paul,  and  listened  again 
to  his  preaching  of  "  the  great  things  of  God." 

thecla's  sentexcb. 
In  the  morning,  when  her  proceedings  were  discovered,  both 
Thecla  and  Paul  were  brought  before  the  magistrate.  Tho 
Apostle  was  scourged  and  expelled  from  tho  city,  the  lady  was 
questioned  why  she  did  not  obey  her  betrothed  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Iconiaus,  and  probably  (as  the  account  in  Paeudo- 
Chrysostom  implies)  was  tht  n  handed  over  to  her  relatives  to 
be  dealt  with.  Thecla  appears,  to  b)  still  searching  for  Paul, 
when,  at  the  entrance  to  Antioch,  Alexander,  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  place,  on  seeing  her,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
attempted  to  force  himself  upon  her  notice.  She  resisted,  pro- 
claiming herself  a  stranger,  a  noble  lady  of  Iconium,  and  God's 
handmaiden,  and  in  the  struggle  the  crown  upr>n  his  head, 
adorned  with  figures  (or  as  some  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  better  have 
it,  "  with  the  figure  of  Camr  ")  fell  to  the  ground.  As  he  was 
exhibiting  games  to  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  an 
official  position,  possibly  even  that  of  h'gh  priest  of  the  worship 
of  Augustus,  and  the  assault  was  revenged  on  Thecla  by  a 
sentence  of  exposure  to  the  beasts  which  thus  happened  to  be 
at  hand,  a  severity  resented  by  the  women  among  the  by- 
standers, who  cried  out,  "  111  judgment,  unholy  judgment." 
Thecla  only  claimed.to  preserve  her  purity  until  her  martyrdom, 
and  was  in  consequence  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  lady  of 
royal  rank,  Queen  Tryphaina,  who  received  her  in  place  of  a 
lost  daughter.  From  the  t  me  of  Caligula's  accession  in  a.d.  37, 


Tryphsena  ruled  over  Pontus  jointly  with  her  son,  and  the  h 
of  both  of  them  appear  on  the  coins. 

AN  ABORTIVE  MARTYRDOM. 

In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  itself,  the  historical 
the  legendary  are  difficult  to  disentangle.  A  lioness  i: 
cause  of  Thecla's  immunity  from  the  death  to  which  she 
been  sentenced,  by  refusing  to  touch  her  itself  or  to  periui 
other  beasts  to  do  so,  und  Thecla,  who  is  yet  unlnpt 
seeing  a  tank  full  of  water,  leaps  in  with  the  cry,  «*  Lo,  now 
time  to  wash  myself :  in  the  naino  of  Jesus  Christ  for  tht 
day  "(or  on  the  last  day)  I  am  baptized."  Anyhow,  wha 
more  than  usually  barbarous  proposal  was  made  by  Alcia; 
to  tie  Thecla  to  two  savage  bulls,  and  assented  to  bj 
magistrate,  Queen  Tryphsena  fainted  away,  and  was  fm 
moment  believed  to  bo  dead.  In  the  reaction  of  horror  at 
result  and  fear  for  the  consequences — for  Tryphrena,  ai 
have  seen,  was  Oassar's  relative — Alexander  implored,  and 
magistrate  willingly  conceded,  Thecla's  release.  Whctbi 
no  the  original  story  left  her  at  Antioch  in  the  househol 
Queen  Tryphtsna,  as  Professor  Ramsay  apparently  thinks, 
not  easy  to  say  ;  all  extant  forms  of  the  Acts  take  her  fir 
Myra  to  rejoin  Paul,  then  back  to  her  home  at  Iconium, 
lastly,  across  tho  hills  again  to  Seleuceia,  where  also 
Latiu  and  Syriac  versions  place  her  death. 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Professor  Ramsay,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  is  of  opi 
that  the  Acts,  thus  purged  of  later  growths,  arc  a  genuint 
contemporary  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  disciple  of  St.  P 
and  even  those  to  whom  this  seems  at  first  sight  a  concli 
too  startling  for  acceptance  cannot  well  decline,  on 
evidence,  to  admit  at  least  a  first  century  origin.  Werei 
facts  not  to  bj  literally  true,  they  would  yet  ba  typical  d 
surroundings,  and  expressive  of  the  thoughts,  of  the  gened 
to  which  St.  Paul  preached,  and  throw  a  welcome  light! 
the  social  conditions  of  the  country  in  the  first  geneW 
after  Christ.  The  prominence  of  women  impressed! 
deeply  on  the  -early  history  of  Asia  Minor.  To  trace  da 
through  the  mother  was  no  uncommon  tiling.  Arrian  rea 
that  whilo  elsewhere  men  ruled  over  women,  in  Asia  J( 
wonlen  ruled  over  mon.  Nor  was  the  phenomenon  eonfinfl 
heathenism ;  the  Jewish  women  are  specially  men'ioned  if 
Acts  of  St.  Pionius,  and  Professor  Ramsay  has  called  atta 
to  the  unique  appointment  of  a  woman  to  be  archifynagnf 
Smyrna.  At  Antioch  of  Pisidia  the  women  proselytes  of 
rank  are  the  chief  class  through  whose  means  the  Jews  < 
the  expulsion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  the  city, 
instances  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  of  the  Montanist 
phetcsses  Prisca  and  Maximilla,  or  of  the  prophetess  of  » 
Firmilian  of  Caesarea  tells  us  that  she  baptized  and  consea 
the  Eucharist,  prove  that  in  quasi-Christian,  and  eve 
Christian,  circles  the  sex  bad  attained  something  of  a  sii 
and  unusual  rank.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  niatb 
surprise  to  find  tho  same  feature  in  the  story  of  Th 
"  Many  women  "  were  among  those  who  attended  St  F 
preaching  in  tho  house  of  Onesiohorus,  just  as  the  cb 
which  tho  whole  city  brought  against  him  was  that  ■'he 
corrupted  all  our  wives."  In  the  prayer  of  Thecla.  »i 
stood  naked  in  the  arena  at  Antioch,  she  speaks  of  the '•  si 
of  women  uncovered  in  her  "  ;  and  on  the  same  occasiw| 
sympathy  of  the  women  in  toe  crowd  is  more  than 
emphasised — expressed  at  first  in  wailing  words,  Ue 
casting  perfumes  on  the  martyr. 

MBS.  GRUNDY  UATHKtl  THAN  TORQUEMADA. 

The  reviewer  points  out  that  Thecla  was  conden 
to  die.  not  as  a  Christian,  but  on  account  of  two  chs 
held  to  bo  proved  against  her.  The  first  was  oij 
sacrilege,  in  that  she  had  resisted  an  attempt  to  vt 
her  made  by  one  who  bore  for  the  moment  a  « 
character ;  the  other  charge  was  that  of  interferins 
the  traditions  of  society,  and  upsetting  the  enston 
family  life.  Mrs.  Grundy  bad  more  to  do  probably 
the  first  persecution  of  the  early  Christians  than 
fervent  faith  in  the  truths  of  paganism. 
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THE   REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

I  sotice  elsewhero  the  two  papers  by  Mr.  Curzon  and 
Mr.  Boulger  on  the  "  Crisis  in  indo-China,"  also  Lord 
death's  "  Plea  for  Public  Playgrounds  for  the  Children," 
The  other  articles  arc  readable,  but  do  not  call  specially 
for  notice, 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  SEAMSTRESS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins,  in  an  article  entitled  "  How  long, 
0  Lord,  how  long?"  says  that  when,  fifty  years  ago, 
Tom  Hood  wrote  his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  the  seamstress 
earned  2}d.  an  hour ;  to-day  most  of  them  cannot  average 
more  than  lid.  per  hour.   He  says,  truly  enough,  that— • 

Until  something  has  been  done  to  plaeo  the  price  of  these 
jour  women's  labour  upon  a  fair  level  we  cannot  hope  that  they 
be  able  by  honest  toil  to  lead  virtuous  and  self-respecting 
Ires. 

Bit  how  to  solve  this  difficulty  is  the  question.  He  is 
in  favour  of  more  factory  inspectors,  and  a  vigorous 
•ttempt  to  establish  a  Union  among  these  wretched 
ufortunates.   He  says : — 

What  is  rather  wanted  at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
f  actory  Act  as  it  stands  shall  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  and 
its  provisions  with  regard  to  women-workers  rigidly  insisted 
'•poo.  When  that  is  done  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about 
amending  it. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  largely  increase  the  number 
•f  inspectors,  and  to  appoint  women  factory  inspectors — not  in 
this  industry  only,  but  in  all  industries  in  which  woraon- 
wrkere  are  employed.  None  but  a  woman  can  know  a 
Tonga's  weakness ;  none  but  a  woman  can  know  a  woman's 
««A  What  is,  therefore,  wanted  is  that  a  committee  should 
te  formed  of  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  this 

rion,  and  so  form  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  to  protect 
who  are  at  present  unable  to  protect  themselves.  In 
euuection  with  such  a  movement  there  might  also  be  a 
Eratfit  Society,  which  would  be  useful  in  cases  of  sickness 
tr  distress ;  and  co-operative  works  might  bo  started,  bringing 
tic  producer  nearer  the  customer,  and  so  do  away  with  sweaters 
ud  middlemen. 

THE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Bishop  Fitzgerald,  replying  indignantly  to  Lord  Meath's 
indictment  of  the  Southern  whites  for  their  treatment  of 
the  Negro,  states  what  could  be  said  on  his  own  behalf 
rigorously  enongh,  and,  then,  towards  the  close  of  his 
taper,  sounds  the  following  very  uncertain  not©  upon  the 


What  of  the  negro's  future?  He  has  faith,  music,  and 
doqnence.  I  have  never  known  a  negro  who  was  an  infidel. 
I  have  known  thousands  who  believed  too  much,  but  not  one 
*ho  believed  too  little.  Almost  every  negro  is  a  natural 
Buician.  The  average  negro  is  more  eloquent  than  the 
«»erage  white  man  of  equal  intelligence.  Taking  the  best  of 
tlie  negro  race,  one  could  hope  for  almost  anything  in  their 
'inure.  Taking  the  worst,  wo  might  well  despair  of  anything, 
peeping  generalisations  in  either  direction  are  deceptive. 
N'i'SToes  differ  from  one  another,  as  white  men  differ  from  one 
»nnther.   As  a  whole,  God  has  made  no  kindlier  race. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mahaflfy  discusses  this  subject  in  a  loDg 
mper,  towards  the  close  of  which  he  thus  expresses  what 
he  regards  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter : — 

Let  us  distinguish  clearly  between  technical  and  liberal 
instruction,  even  in  the  highest  forms.  To  begin  with  a  com- 
bination of  both  at  our  public  schools  is  perfectly  wrong.  If 
they  really  aim  at  a  liberal  education,  let  .that  bo  attended  to, 


and  upon  the  old  and  well-established  principles  which  have 
furnished  us  with  cultivated  men  for  many  centuries.  To 
allow  young  boys,  or  incompetent  parents,  to  select  the  topics 
which  they  fancy  useful  or  entertaining  is  an  absurdity.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  effort  should  bo  made  to  have  higher 
technical  schools,  not  only  efficient,  but  so  managed  that  lads 
will  learn  good  manners  there,  and  may  not  be  stamped  with 
inferiority  from  a  social  point  of  view.  To  make  racro  tech- 
nical education  as  refining  as  the  other  is  no  doubt  impossible, 
but  every  effort  should,  nevertheless,  be  used  to  let  those  whose 
lives  compel  them  to  acoept  this  narrower  course  still  feel  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "  manners  maketh  man." 

EVOLUTION  IN  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

Professor  St.  George  Mivart  rejoices  with  exceeding 
great  joy  upon  the  progress  which  Professor  Huxley  has 
made  towards  what  his  critic  regards  as  the  true  faith. 
He  hardly  dares  to  hope,  however,  that  he  is  right  in 
regarding  Mr.  Huxley's  utterances  as  a  decisive  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  essentially  distinct  nature  of  man. 
Professor  Mivart  thus  describes  his  own  position : — 

For  my  own  part  my  conviction  grows  ever  stronger  that, 
though  corporeally  man  is  but  a  sort  of  ape,  his  intellectual 
nature  is  so  distinct  that,  thus  considered,  there  is  more  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  orung  than  between  the  latter 
and  the  ground  beneath  its  feet. 

But  high  as  he  is  raised  aliovc  the  rest  of  Nature,  the  very 
limitations  of  his  reason,  considered  iu  the  light  of  the  highest 
ethical  aspirations  of  his  being,  demand  something  beyond 
Nature — a  Divine  Revelation. 

This  is  what  the  higher  races  of  mankind  seem  to  me  to 
have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  sought  and  striven  for,  from 
the  dawn  of  history  till  the  advent  of  Christianity.  The  accept- 
ance of  that  revelation  (of  course  without  the  surrender  of  a 
single- truth  of  physical,  biological,  historical,  or  any  other 
science)  is,  I  beliove,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Theistic  corol- 
lary implied  by  that  power  of  ethical  intuition  which  so  forcibly 
p.oclaims  both  the  responsibilities  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  C.  Milnes  Gaskell  writes  brightly  and  slightly 
upon  her  recent  sojourn  in  the  Highlands.  Dr.  Jessopp 
contributes  an  admirable  short  6tory  entitled  "  An  Inci- 
dent in  the  Career  of  the  Rev.  Luke  Tremain,"a  muscular 
Christian,  who  would  have  delighte  I  the  heart  of  Charles 
Kingsley.  Prince  Krapotkin  discourses  upon  "Recent 
Science"  in  an  article  which  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to 
summarise.  Mr.  William  Gibson  writes  on  the  "  Abbe 
Gregoire,"  who  declared  his  faith  in  Chrift  in  the  midst 
of  the  National  Convention  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Mr.  Worsfold  descants  on  the  poetry  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Professor  Max-Muller  replies  to 
Mr.  Sinnett  on  the  subject  of  "  Esoteric  Buddhism,"  and 
"  Wy vern  "  writes  knowingly  on  the  "  Art  of  Household 
Management"  

Women  as  Volunteers. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  suggestion  that  women  should  form 
Volunteer  Corps  of  their  own  has  met  with  some  consider- 
able degree  of  interest,  and,  what  is  still  more  valuable, 
has  been  freely  discussed  in  the  press.  As  a  well-known 
lady,  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Desperando,"  says, 
"Regular  drill  and  discipline  will  do  women  physically 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  it  is  much  better  that  women 
should  learn  that  it  is  womanly  to  know  how  to  handle  a 
sword  and  fire  a  gun,  instead  of  being  taught  to  think 
that  true  womanliness  consists  in  screaming  or  fainting 
at  the  sight  of  one. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  August  number  is  very  solid,  without  any  article 
that  calls  very  particularly  for  lengthy  notice. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE. 

Mr.  Leslio  Stephen  discusses  the  question  raised  by 
Professor  Huxley's  famous  Romanes  lecture  at  Oxford  on 
the  combat  between  the  ethical  and  cosmic  nature.  Mr. 
Stephen  thinks  that  somo  more  has  to  be  said,  and  so  he 
writes  about  a  dozen  pages,  leading  up  to  the  following 
conclusions  :— 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  belongs  to 
an  underlying  order  of  facts  to  which  moral  epithets  cannot  be 
properly  applied.  It  denotes  a  condition  of  which  the  moralist 
has  to  take  account,  and  to  which  m  irality  has  to  be  adapted, 
but  which,  just  because  it  is  a  "  cosmic  process,"  cannot  be 
altered,  however  much  we  may  alter  the  conduct  which  it 
dictates.  Under  all  conceivable  circumstances,  the  race  has  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  environment,  and  that  necessarily  implies  a 
conflictatB  well  as  an  alliance.  The  preservation  of  the  fittest, 
which  is  surely  a  good  thing,  is  merely  another  aspect  of  the 
dying  out  of  tho  unfit,  which  is  hardly  a  bod  thing.  The 
feast  which  Nature  spreads  before  us,  according  to  Malthus' 
metaphor,  is  only  sufficient  for  a  limited  number  of  guests, 
and  the  one  question  is  how  to  select  thorn.  The  use  of 
morality  is  to  humanise  the  struggle ;  to  minimise  the  suffering 
of  those  who  lose  the  game ;  and  to  offer  the  prizes  to  the 
qualities  which  are  advantageous  to  all  rather  than  to  those 
which  serve  to  intensify  the  bitterness  of  tho  conflict.  The 
more  moral  the  race,  the  more  harmonious  and  the  better 
organised,  the  better  it  is  fitted  for  holding  its  own.  But  if  this 
be  admitted,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  change  is  not  that  it 
has  ceased  to  struggle,  but  that  it  struggles  by  different  means. 
It  holds  its  own  not  merely  by  brute  force,  but  by  justice, 
humanity,  and  intelligence,  while  it  may  be  added,  the 
possession  of  such  qualities  docs  not  weaken  the  brute  force, 
where  such  a  quality  is  still  required. 

THE  RITUALIST'S  REPLY  TO  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

Canon  Knox  Little  replies  to  Archdeacon  Farrar*s 
denunciation  of  the  Romanising  party  in  the  Establish- 
ment by  defending  almost  everything  that  Archdeacon 
Farror  attacked.  In  particular,  he  defends  the  use  of 
confession,  and  pleads  that  the  best  way  to  maintain  a 
steady  and  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  Church  is  not 
controversial  bitterness,  but  generous  considerateness, 
large  allowances  for  our  diversity  of  views,  and  Christian 
love  :— 

From  "  none  of  any  manliness  and  intelligence "  adopting 
the  "  abject  thraldrom  "  of  confession  and  absolution,  some  of 
the  noblest  men  1  have  ever  known,  in  every  rank  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  with  intelligence,  uprightness,  and 
manliness  not  inferior  to  the  Archdeacon  himself,  have  found 
and  find  in  the  use  of  confession  and  absolution — as  taught 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  England — gifts  of  super- 
natural grace,  powers  to  figUt  against  the  encroachments  of 
sin  and  a  greater  nearness  to  the  tenderness  and  strength  of 
Christ. 

SCOTCH  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Macleod  states  the  case  against  Dis- 
establishment as  strongly  as  he  can.  He  begins  by  stat- 
ing facts  concerning  the  past  and  present  of  the  Church, 
and  then  describes  its  comparative  strength  in  relation  to 
other  Churches,  making  out  that  the  Establishment  has  a 
majority  over  all  other  communicants  and  all  other 
Protestauts  in  Scotland.  If  so,  and  if  he  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  Original  Soceders  among  the  Presbyterians  are 
opposed  to  Disestablishment,  how  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  Scotch  Disestablishment  is  within  sight  ?  He  replies 
that  it  would  not  be  in  sight  if  Scotland  could  be  polled 
upon  tho  Church  question  alone. 


,  It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Macleod  is  rather  disgusted 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  for,  in  tho  foot-note,  he  says,  "  There 
are  few  greater  curiosities  in  recent  political  literature 
than  the  statements  and  re-statements,  and  subsequent 
denials  of  them  all,  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone." 

THE  NEW  ISLAM. 

Mr.  Edward  Sell  devotes  a  paper  to  what  he  calls  "  The 
New  Islam,"  which  is  a  very  earnest  attempt  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  cultured  of  Indian 
Mussulmans  to  bring  Islam  into  accord  with  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
curious  to  know  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  Islam  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  placing  of  a  comma  or  a  full  stop. 
In  the  Koran  it  is  said  that,  "  None  knoweth  its  interpre- 
tation but  God;"  then  follows  a  fall  stop;  the  next  line 
goes  on,  "  And  the  stable  in  knowledge,  say,  we  believe  it, 
It  is  all  from  our  Lord."  The  liberal  theologians  maintain 
that  this  ought  to  read, "  None  knoweth  its  interpretation 
but  God  ana  the  stable  in  knowledge,'  putting  a  full  stop 
after  knowledge,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  men  of 
intelligence  can  understand  questions  which  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  none  but  God  could  fathom. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  New  School,  the  Mohammedan 
common  law,  or  Shariat,  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  a 
sacred  law  incapable  of  change.  A  prophet  is  no  longer 
to  be  immaculate  or  infallible.  The  new  reformers  ex- 
plain away  the  texts  justifying  polygamy,  concubinage, 
and  slavery.  In  the  law  they  maintain  the  possibility  of: 
changing  the  law  of  Islam  when  new  conditions  require 
new 'developments,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  on: 
moral  questions  is  held  to  be  a  mere  temporary  measure. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LIBEBAL  UNIONISM. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan  is  not  a  particularly 
brilliant  writer,  and  it  is  with  some  sense  of  weariness 
that  we  turn  to  the  discourse  under  that  above  heading. 
He  has  not  much  more  to  say  than  that  Liberal  Unionists 
are  gravitating  more  and  more  to  the  Conservatives,  and 
the  only  bright  point  in  his  paper  is  his  remark  that 
stranger  things  have  happened  in  England  than  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  role  of  a  Conserva- 
tive Prime  Minister,  and,  possibly,  in  that  of  Earl  of 
Birmingham  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  George  Barlow,  in  his  paper  on  "  French  Plays  and 
English  Audiences,"  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  admires  the  French  players  almost  as  much  as  he 
de=pises  the  English  people  who  go  to  hear  them.  Madame 
Darmesteter  has  a  brightly  written  sketch  of  "Spring 
in  the  Woods  of  Valois."  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  replies  to 
Dr.  Martineau  in  order  to  prove — which  he  does  to  his 
own  satisfaction — that  there  are  certain  features  in  the 
literary  structure -of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  which  stamp  it 
indelibly  as  an  artificial  and  late  product.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rolleston  has  a  very  solid  article  upon  the  influence  of  Las- 
sing  on  German  literature,  for  Gorman  literature,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  needs  more  than  anything  else  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  Lessing.  Mr.  Walter  Besant  publishes, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Associated  Life,"  his  presidential 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Hoxton  Library.  Mr.  Besant 
says,  "  When,  in  the  history  of  any  city,  has  there  been 
found  such  a  combination,  so  resolute  for  culture,  as  the 
combination  of  men  and  women  which  has  raised  this 
temple,  this  sacred  Temple  of  Humanity," — which  is 
putting  it  rather  high  for  a  Hoxton  library  institute.  Sir. 
Stuart  Henry  has  an  article  entitled  "  The  Gray  and  Gay 
Race,"  and  indulges  in  a  few  pages  in  a  pleasant  little 
dissertation  as  to  the  identity  there  is  between  grayness 
and  gayness. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
A  good  all  round  number  is  this,  with  one  or  two 
articles  everyone  will  read.  I  notice  elsewhere  Admiral 
.Hornby's  paper  on  "The  Loss  of  the  Victoria,"  Mr. 
Pearson's  "Answer  to  some  Critics,"  Professor  James 
-Long's  programme  for  the  salvation  of  the  British  farmer, 
and  the  Eev.  Samuel  Burnett's  eulogy  of  Japan. 

THE  NEEDS  OP  THE  NAYV. 

Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Symonds  has  for  many  long 
years  been  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  all  those  who 
have  agitated  for  a  stronger  navy.  He  has,  however, 
somewhat  spoilt  his  case  by  exaggerations,  of  which  this 
new  articlo  bears  considerable  traces.  Nothing  pleases 
him  in  our  navy,  and  he  demands  immediately  six  rams 

of  six  thousand  tons  displacement.   He  concludes  his 

article  with  the  following  declaration  :— 

The  Naval  Defence  scheme  supposes  our  navy  to  be  as 

strong  as  those  of  the  two  strongest  naval  Powers  combined, 

whereas  we  are  dangorou;ly  inferior  to  France  by  itself;  and 
we  have  literally  and  truly  no  reserve  of  ships  or  men. 

THE  WANDERINGS  OP  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  Sir  Robert  Ball's  interesting 
astronomical  articles.    It  will  be  news  to  most  people  not 
astronomers  that  the  North  Polo  moves.    But  it  would 
appear,  from  the  observations  of  Professor  Chandler,  that 
it  does  move  within  a  small  circuit.    So  exact  is  astrono- 
mical science  at  the  present  day  that  the  movement  of  the 
Pole,  which  has  never  been  approached  within  four 
hundred  miles,  can  be  accurately  observed,  oven  if  it  only 
moves  thirty  feet  in  any  direction.  The  following  passage 
summarises  the  result  of  Prof.  Chandler's  observations : — 
In  that  paltoocrystic  ocean  which  Arctic  travellers  have 
described,  Where  the  masses  of  ice  lie  heaped  together  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  lies  this  point  which  is  the  object  of  so 
much  speculation.    Let  us  think  of  this  tract,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  to  be  levelled  to  a  plain,  and  at  a  particular  centre  let  a 
circle  be  drawn  the  radius  of  which  is  about  thirty  feet;  it  is 
in  the  circumference  of  this  circle  that  the  Pole  of  the  earth  is 
constantly  to  be  found.    In  fact,  if  at  different  times,  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  the  position  of  the  Pole  was 
ascertained  as  the  extremity  of  that  tube  from  which  on  eye 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  would  be  able  to  see  the  Polo 
of  the  heavens,  and  if  the  successive  positions  of  this  Pole 
were  marked  by  pegs  driven  into  the  ground,'  then  the  several 
positions  in  which  the  Pole  would  be  found  must  necessarily 
trace  out  the  circumference  of  the  circle  that  has  been  thus 
described.  The  period  in  which  each  revolution  of  the  Polo 
around  the  circle  takes  place  is  about  427  days;  the  result, 
therefore,  of  these  investigations  shows,  when  the  observations 
are  accurate,  that  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  is  not,  as  has 
been  so  long  supposed,  a  fixed  point,  but  that  it  revolves 
around  in  the  earth,  accomplishing  each  revolution  in  about 
two  months  more  than  the  period  that  the  earth  requires  for 
the  performance  of  each  revolution  around  the  sun. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  paper  under  this  title 
describes  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  conducted 
by  hiin  on  very  young  chickens  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  learned  to  eat  and  drink  by 
experience  or  by  intuitiou.  He  decides  in  favour  of 
experience.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  what  animals 
know  and  what  they  don't  know.    He  says : — 

As  the  animal  has,  in  my  view,  no  power  of  judging  actions 
m  relation  to  a  standard  of  right.  110  power  of  appraising 
■ibjects  in  relation  to  a  standard  of  beauty,  so  also  it  has,  I 
eoneeive,  no  power  of  gauging  its  perceptions  and  conceptions 
in  relation  to  a  standard  of  truth.  For  truth  is  a  matter  of 
intellectual  knowledge,  aid  such  knowledge  the  brutes  have 
not.    It  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  animal  intelligence. 


He  also  thinks  it  probable  that  they  are  incapable  of 
moral  judgment.  They  have  intelligence,  but  reason  fails 
them ;  reason  as  he  defines  it  adapts  conduct  from  a  clear 
perception  of  the  relationships  involved.  Animals  act  by 
experience,  association,  imitation,  which  are  the  main 
factors  of  intelligence,  not  by  explanation  and  inten- 
tional adaptation,  which  are  the  goal  of  reason. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  an  essay  upon  this  much- 
abused  man,  to  whose  character  and  career  he  pays 
tribute  not  undeserved.  Paine  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Quaker  in  Thetford,  and  he  was  all  his  life  .  Quaker, 
minus  the  orthodox  creed,  substituting  a  metaphysical 
dogmatism  for  the  inner  light.  He  was  an  idealist  endowed 
with  a  strong  vein  of  vigorous  common  sense.  Mr. 
Stephen  says  he  cannot  take  Paine  seriously  as  a 
philosopher,  but  he  thinks  that  those  who  share  his 
views  may  fairly  take  a  pride  in  some  qualities  of  their 
champion's.  His  chief  achievement  was  his  clear  dis- 
tinctive unveiling  of  the  hitherto  masked  conviction  of  the 
masses  of  his  contemporaries. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Gundry,  in  a  well-informed  article,  describes  the 
causes  which  lead  the  Chinese  to  resent  the  presence  of 
missionaries  in  China.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  the 
missionaries  should  have  difficulties  in  a  country  where 
thirty-seven  portions  of  the  human  body  are  named  in 
the  best  work  in  Chinese  Materia  Medica  as  valuable 
contributions  to  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  explains  the  use  which  the  serpent 
makes  of  its  tongue  in  fascinating  its  victims.  Mr. 
Archer  writing  on  "Plays  and  Acting  of  the  Season," 
confines  himself  to  vindicating  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray  "  from  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  and 
to  a  notice  of  the  Comedie  Franchise. 

Longman's. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  "  On  Leopards,"  by  C.  T. 
Buckland,  in  Longman's  Magazine.  Austin  Dobson 
describes  the  "  Topography  of  Humphrey  Clinker."  Mr. 
Dobson  thinks  that  Sir.  Smollett  wrote  the  book  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  his  impressions  of  the  visits 
which  he  had  paid  to  Bath,  London,  and  the  north  of 
England.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  pretty  smartly  on 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart's  presumption  in  denouncing  all  research 
into  psychical  and  occult  phenomena,  excepting  those 
conducted  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

Mr.  Fbaseb  Rae  has  a  very  excellent  paper  on  the 
"  Colony  -of  Gibraltar  "  in  the  Westminsttr  Review.  It  is 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  and  Captain  Gambier,  who 
regard  the  famous  old  rock  as  worse  than  useless  to  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Rae  roundly  combats  their  contention  on 
almost  every  ground,  maintaining  that  the  rock  was  never 
more  defensible  than  now,  and  the  idea  that  it  could 
be  rendered  untenable  by  a  few  Spanish  batteries  is 
ridiculed.  His  chief  point  is  that  in  Gibraltar  we  have 
20,000  colonists  who  wish  to  remain  British, and  who  would 
bitterly  resent  any  proposal  to  hand  them  over  to  Spain. 
Other  interesting  articles  are  the  iccount  which  is 
given  of  "  Home  Rule  in  Operation," ;  and  tho  Channel 
Islands,  which  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene,  and 
contains  within  a  comparatively  short  compass  nearly 
everything  that  one  wants  to  know  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
Another  important  articlo  is  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins's 
Paper  on  "  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Canadian  Railway." 
The  other  notable  articles  are  one  on  "  Burial  Customs,"' 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Grey  on  "  American  Popular  Governmetrt.'' 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  at  last 
followed  the  example  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
publishes  this  month  a  chronique  like  our  "  Progress  of 
the  World  "  under  the  title  of  "  Episodes  of  the  Month. 
The  first  place  is  given  to  a  poem  on  the  "  Old  and  New 
Idealist,"  by  the  late  Earl  Lytton. 

HANG  HIM! 

Mr  Frederick  Greenwood,  in  an  article  called  **  Per- 
sonal'Gratification  Bill,"  develops  his  favourite  thesis 
that  England  is  going  to  be  ruined  because  people  will 
not  be  rude  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  recalls  with  affection- 
ate admiration  the  country  gentleman  whom  he  knew  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  who — 

when  the  name  of  the  great  opponent  of  his  Party  was  men- 
tioned, exclaimed,  "  Hang  him  1  Han?  him,  I  say  !  in  a  tone 
which  instantly  brought  before  the  mind's'  eye  a  rope  and  an 
overhanging  bough. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  in  England  leads  Mr. 
Greenwood  to  recall  with  grateful  admiration  the  succinct 
and  simplo  method  advocated  by  his  country  squire, 
and  so  he  has  written  an  articlo  called  "  The  Personal 
Gratification  Bill,"  which  is  the  literary  expansion  of 
that  pious  utterance.  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  declares,  is 
deliberately  endeavouring  to  humiliate  England  from  an 
excess  of  injured  vanity,  and  from  a  desiro  to  wreak 
vindictive  vengeance  upon  the  country  which  dared  to 
slight  him. 

Even  the  readers  of  the  National  Review  will  probably 
thrug  their  shoulders,  and  say  that  Mr.  Greenwood  is 
going  a  little  too  far,  but  Mr.  Greenwood  probably  stands 
amazed  at  his  own  moderation.  He  says  that  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  the  suggestion  that  England  may 
produce  a  criminal  statesman : — 

The  mildost  historians  still  declare  in  so  many  words  that 
there  have  been  men  in  high  position  who  played  the  part  of 
tyrant,  hypocrite,  dec*  ivor,  madman,  traitor  ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
in  one  country  or  another  almost  every  century  has  been 
illustrated  by  some  distinguished  personage  of  this  kind. 

But  Mr.  Greenwood  cannot  wait  for  the  historian.  If 
England  is  to  be  saved,  the  laws  of  courtesy  must  be 
trampled  under  foot : — 

Nothing  will  go  well  with  us  again  till  we  have  found  sense 
enough  to  fling  off  some  at  least  of  the  illusions  which  the 
prophets  of  Advancement  have  imposed  on  us,  and  courage 
enough  to  deny  that  tergiversations,  mendacities,  treacheries, 
have  any  right  to  shelter  themselves  under  forms  of  courtesy. 

8UDEBMANN,  THE  BERLIN  PESSIMIST. 

Miss  Braddon  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Berlin  playwright  whose  pessimist  dramas  have  no  little 
vogue  in  Berlin.   Miss  Braddon  says : — 

There  is  nothing  farcical  about  Sudermann.  He  is  puro 
Jin  de  Steele  in  his  pessimism,  and  in  his  willingness  to  grapple 
"with  some  of  the  ugliest  problems  in  social  life;  but  hiffmethod 
is  nearer  the  school  of  Sardou  and  Dumas  than  the  stern  sim- 
plicity of  Ibsen.  Nor  has  he  the  Norwegian  playwright's  love 
of  the  eccentric  and  the  uncanny.  He  has  given  us  no  incar- 
nation of  life-weariness  and  disappointment,  like  Hedda,  no 
impish  death-bringing  syren  like  Hilda.  The  uncanny,  the 
satni-supernatural,  the  morbid,  and  the  mystic  are  as  yet 
untouched  by  him.  His  meaning  is  as  crystal-clear  as 
Pinero's ;  his  style  as  natural ;  but  the  scope  and  construction 
of  his  plays  are  after  the  Gallic  manner,  with  an  added 
poignancy,  a  bitter  flavour  that  has  more  of  stern  reality  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  comedies  of  Augier,  Sardou,  or  Dumas. 
PROFESSOB  DE  TOCQUBVILLE. 

Professor  Dicey  publishes  a  study  of  "Alexis  de 
Tocqueyille."   He  says  that  he  can  best  be  compared 


with  Mr1.  Bagehot  among  English  writers.  He  sums  him 
up  as  follows : — 

Tocqueville  was  in  one  sense  the  advocate  of  democracy :  he 
bid  statesmen  accept  it  as  a  providential  fact.  But  he  was  at 
bottom  a  scion  of  the  old  magutratuTe  of  France  ;  he  was  the 
last  of  the  aristocratic  writers ;  and  this,  though  it  may  for 
a  time  deprive  him  of  one  kind  of  popularity,  is  a  literary 
virtue.  With  him  fine  thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  best 
language  ;  the  style,  no  less  than  the  profundity,  of  his  reflec- 
tions will  make  them  live ;  he  will  always  remain  the  writer 
who,  with  more  success  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  has 
known  how  to  investigate,  with  perfect  sincerity,  what  are 
the  motives  which  have  governed  the  actions  both  of  himself 
and  of  his  neighbours,  and,  having  understood  them,  to 
explain  them  to  others. 

GOY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

Mr.  George  Saintsbury  publishes  an  essay  npon  this 
writer,  who  has  come  to  so  untimely  an  end.   He  says  :— 

He  is,  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  by  all  competent  criticism 
which  looks  before  and  after,  the  Helot  of  Materialism,  of 
Impressionism,  of  Naturalism,  of  most  of  the  'isms  of  this 
present  day.  But  in  recompense  he  is  probably  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  France; 
for  if  a  greater  is  coming,  he  must  make  haste  to  appear,  and 
muBt  bestir  himself  lustily  in  the  seven  years  that  remain. 
In  verse  he  has  shown  the  dawn,  and  in  prose  the  noon-day,  of 
a  combination  of  veracity  and  vigour,  of  succinctness  and 
strength,  which  no  Frenchman  who  has  made  his  dibut  since 
1870  can  pretend  to  equal. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  is  a  fairly  good  number.  I  notice 
articles  on  the  "  Future  of  the  English  Drama,"  "  What 
Can  the  Government  do  for  the  Poor  at  Once?"  else- 
where. 

THE  BRAIN  OP  WOMAN. 

Professor  Buohner  has  an  article  on  this  subject  based 
on  the  scientific  researches  of  Husohke  and  others,  whose 
conclusions  he  summarises  as  follows : — 

The  character ,pf  the  masculine  disposition  is  shown  in  the 
frontal  bone,  that  of  the  feminine  in  the  crown  bones,  and  the 
woman  whose  physical  character  is  a  continuat  ion  of  the  child- 
like has  remained  a  child  in  respect  to  her  brain  also,  though 
more  exceptions-  to  the  rule  occur  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  child,  and  though  the  difference  between  the  crown 
and  frontal  bones  is  not  marked  in  the  samo  degree.  This 
scientific  result  is  therefore  in  accord  with  the  view  held  for  &> 
many  thousand  years,  that  the  woman  is  designed  more  for 
the  lifo  of  the  heart  and  of  the  emotions  than  for  that  of  th  ■ 
mind  and  the  higher  intellectual  activities. 

Quoting  a  number  of  authorities,  Professor  Buchner 
conies  to  the  conclusion  that  a  woman's  brain  is  about 
one-tenth  less  in  weight  than  a  man's  brain,  and  the 
curious  thing  is  that  the  higher  the  culture  of  the  race, 
the  more  does  the  male  brain  outweigh  the  female  brain- 
As  a  rule,  every  civilised  man  has  got  a  good  size  coffee- 
cupful  of  brain  more  than  a  woman,  and  what  is  more, 
the  professor's  authorities  maintain  that  the  brain  of  the 
female  adult  remains  more  or  less  in  an  embryotic  and 
childish  stage.  If,  however,  the  weight  of  the  brain  is 
considered  in  reference  to  the  weight  of  tho  body,  the 
disadvantage  of  woman  disappears.  That  is  to  say,  a 
woman  has  more  brain  in  proportion  to  her  flesh  and 
bone  t  ian  a  man. 

SAINT  IZAAK  OP  THE  ANGLERS. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  reminds  us  that— 

In  a  few  days  it  will  be  three  hundred  years  sinco  lu&k 

Walton  was  born  at  Stafford,  and  the  day,  August  9tb,  is  b> 

be  fitly  kept  piscaloribus  sacrum. 
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And  be  discourses  enthusiastically  on  the  patron  saint 
of  all  anglers.   He  says : — 

He  was  entirely  the  product  of  the  old  order.  We  see  in 
him  an  exquisite  example  of  that  perfection  of  character  which 
that  old  order  not  infrequently  developed.  He  is  perhaps  more 
the  ideal  Churchman  than  the  ideal  Christian,  a  respecter  of 
castes  and  an  unquestioning  supporter  of  the  powers  that  be. 
He  is  the  type  of  man  who  grows  obediently  as  he  is  trained, 
and  gives  God  the  glory.  It  ia  inevitable  that  such  a  type 
has  its  limitations. 

WILL  ENGLAND  BECOME  ROMAN  CATHOLIC? 

The  most  interesting  article  is  probably  that  in  which 
a  writer  signing  himself  "  Gallio  "  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive this  question  He  says : — 

Presuming  that  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people  will 
want  in  the  future  a  working  form  of  religion,  they  will  have 
these  two  alternatives  before  them — first,  a  well-fed.  State- 
endowed  Church,  whose  official  bread  is  well  buttered  on  both 
sifts,  whose  present  constitution  is  the  result  of  a  royal 
sixteenth-century  divorce  suit  and  a  seventeenth-century  com- 
promise ;  secondly,  an  iron-framed  organisation  based  on  tho 
assumption  of  unquestionable  authority,  armed  (if  that  bo 
granted)  with  unassailable  logic,  and  accoutred  with  every 
device  that  skill  and  experience  can  invent  to  captivate  (he 
human  mind  and  charm  the  human  senses. 

The  irresistible  conviction  one  is  led  to  in  considering  the 
future  of  religious  England  is  that  the  unthinking  agnostic* 
and  the  easy-going  good  fellows  who  form  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Church  of  England  from  habit,  will  in  the  future 
either  belong  to  no  Church  at  all,  or  belong  to  the  Church 
which  can  give  them  the  extreme  dose  of  dogma,  discipline, 
and  religious  sentiment  certain  types  of  mind  require. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  discourses  on  the  silver  crisis  in 
India,  not  knowing  exactly  what  the  result  will  be.  Two 
writers  plead  for  the  Armenians,  urging  upon  England 
the  duty  of  redressing  their  wrongs.   The  only  redress 
which  England  can  give  to  Armenia  is — as  I  am  almost 
weary  of  reminding  those  who  wish  to  recognise  facts— 
to  work  for  a  European  mandate  in  favour  of  a  Russian 
occupation.   There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  any  good  in 
Armenia;  as  John  Bright,  indeed,  told  the  Armenian 
delegates  many  years  ago.    There  is  a  contemporaneous 
account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Kile,  written  by  an  adjutant- 
geaoil  of  the  French  fleet,  which  doet  not,  however,  call 
(or  any  special  notice.   

THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY. 

Thk  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  July  is  a  number  much 
above  the  average.  This  review  is  sometimes  extremely 
doll,  bnt  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  characteristic 
of  the  present  number.  The  most  readable  article  is 
»  very  brightly  written  paper  on  John  Ruskin ;  it  is 
valuable  if  for  nothing  else  than  for  its  extracts  from  his 
works  and  correspondence.,.  Another  readable  paper  is 
that  of  Dorothy  Sidney,  the  original  of  Sacharissa. 

WANTED  ANOTHER  ATHANASIUS. 

The  first  article  '■on  "The  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers"  is  devoted  to  St.  Athanasius.  The  reviewer 
thinks  we  stand  badly  in  need  of  another  Athanasius 
to-day : — 

If  Arianism  exists  in  the  nineteenth  century,  so  also  do  other 
forms  of  thought  with  which  Athanasius  came  into  constant 
contact.  There  are  young  Basils  among  us,  firm  in  the  faith, 
»nd  yet  not  unsuspected  of  error.  There  are  men  who  in  the 
fullest  sense  hold  the  truth,  who,  yet  hesitate  about  the 
expression.  One  thing  at  least  is  'certain.  If  the  Church 
is  to  be  saved  in  our  day  as  it  was  in  his,  it  will  be  by  men 
who  in  the  spirit  of  Athanasius  will  add  to  gifts  of  intellect, 
of  moral  power,  and  of  leadership,  a  firm  hold  of  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
'■he  Church,  will  combine  with  it  that  doctrine  is  life  and  not 


merely  form,  and  therefore,  as  spiritual  fathers,  will  welcome 
every  child  who  really  holds  the  living  truth  and  acts  and 
speaks  in  entire  devotion  to  our  Lord. 

BISHOP  WESTCOTT'S  "GOSPEL  OF  LIFE." 

The  article  which  is  nominally  a  review  of  Bishop 
Westeott's  "  Gospel  of  Life  "  is  very  long,  and  is  primarily 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  reviewer's  own  line  of 
thought  This  having  been  satisfactorily  set  forth  like 
a  sermon  under  first,  second  and  third,  wo  have  the 
review  of  tho  book,  which  is  critical  but  appreciative. 
The  reviewer  says : — 

The  "Gospel  of  Life"  is  nevertheless  a  profound  and 
valuable  contribution  to  Christian  thought.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  theological  works  which  are  in  the  true  way  apologetic 
by  exhibiting  the  great  harmonies  of  the  Faith.  It  contains 
much  which  is  positively  constructive.  In  its  details  it  is 
suggestive  and  provocative  of  thought  in  a  very  high  degree. 
It  is  deeply  Christian  in  the  central  place  which  it  assigns  to 
the  living  power  of  the  risen  Christ. 

THE  G06FEL  OF  ST.  PETER. 

A  long  and  learned  article  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  value  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  The  conclusion  of 
the  reviewer  is  stated  as  follows : — 

On  the  whole  our  conclusion  is  that  "Peter"  is  so  much 
later  than  the  Canonical  Evangelists  that  ho  might  have 
copied  from  them,  but  that  they  could  not  have  copied  from 
him ;  that  his  variations  from  them  have  no  trace  of  having 
been  derived  from  independent  tradition,  but  have  all  the 
marks  of  being  pure  invention ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  account  for  his  coincidences  with  them  by  sup- 
posing that  he  got  them  from  independent  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  embodied  in  our  Gospels  when  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  he  knew  the  Gospels  themselves. 

Our  verdict  is  that  while  we  feel  the  greatest  interest  in 
tho  recovery  of  a  genuine  portion  of  a  second  century  docu- 
ment— interest  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  throws  light 
on  the  ideas  of  a  heretical  sect,  rather  than  on  those  of  tbo 
Catholic  Church,  concerning  which  other  evidence  is  abundant 
— we  must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  critical  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  treat  this  document  as  one  that  ever  had  wide 
circulation  or  that  largely  influenced  Christian  thought. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

This  article  is  a  review  of  the  Warburtonian  lectures 
of  Dr.  Eirkpatrick.  The  reviewer  shakes  his  head 
solemnly  at  Dr.  Eirkpatrick  but  rejoices  to  find  he  is  not 
so  bad  as  he  might  have  been — 

The  wholo  question  is  to  be  properly  considered,  there  is 
need  of  more  than  accurate  scholarship  and  historical  and 
critical  skill.  True  science  requires  investigation  by  more 
methods  than  one.  Specialists  are  always  prone  to  exaggerate 
sides  of  truth  or  to  mako  still  more  serious  mistakes.  One 
scienco  requires  to  be  balanced  by  another.  In  the  just  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  subject  as  prophecy  theology  has  its  place  as 
well  as  criticism,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  right  conclusions 
unless  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  kept  in  view. 

TOMAHAWKING  CONGREGATION  ALI8T8. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  "  Tercentenary  Litera- 
ture of  the  Congregational  Union  "goes for  Dr.  Mackennal 
and  his  colleagues,  who  ventured  to  print  popular  lectures 
on  the  origin  of  Congregationalism,  in  a  fashion  which 
recalls  reminiscences  of  the  days  when  ferocity  was 
considered  good  form.  One  sentence  is  sufficient  to  give 
as  a  sample  of  the  slashing  style  of  this  reviewer : — 

It  will  bo  readily  imagined,  from  tho  exposure  which  we 
have  alreadv  made  of  Dr.  Mackennal's  glaring  ignorance  and 
uninquiry.  that  he  blindly  accepts  the  whole  body  of  the 
legends  of  his  sent  as  infallible.  Simple  ignorance  is  pardon- 
able ;  but  it  is  criminal  when  ignorance  affects  to  be  historical, 
and  piles  up  a  heap  of  guesses,  gossip,  suggestions,  and  false- 
hoods to  justify  tho  legends  which  it  has  never  critically 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  although  very  good,  is 
not  up  to  the  level  of  the  Edinburgh.  The  best  articles 
are  tho  first  and  the  last ;  the  first  on  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  second  upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

THE  OLD  WORLD  AS  BEEN  FROM  THE  NEW. 

The  essayist,  who  has  the  place  of  honour  with  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  evidence  which  led  up  to 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  results  which  followed, 
concludes  his  paper  by  some  general  reflections  which 
have  as  their  key-note  the  familiar  line,  "  Westward  the 
Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way."  One  result  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  points  out  is  the  dwarfing  of  the  European 
continent  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Mediterranean  in  the 
Pacific.   Speaking  of  the  Americans,  he  says : — 

In  their  eyes,  the  States  of  Europe  have  about  the  same 
importance  as  had  those  of  Greece  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman 
when  his  ambassadors  were  dictating  terms  to  tho  kings  of 
Asia,  and  it  had  become  apparent  that  by-and-by  the  whole 
civilised  world  would  belong  to  him.  The  Mediterranean,  seen 
from  a  distance  of  over  three  thousand  miles,  shrinks  to  a  Dead 
Sea,  with  deserted  Spain  and  Africa,  poverty-stricken  Italy,  and 
half-barbarian  Hellas  lying  stranded  around  it,  their  part  in 
the  movement  of  mankind  over,  their  charm  grown  chiefly 
artistic  or  antiquarian,  and  their  influence  on  tho  western  hemi- 
sphere absolutely  null.  As  for  the  German  Empire,  it  is  land- 
locked, necessarily  stay-at-home,  and  crushed  under  its  military 
burdens.  France  is  an  anarchy ;  Austria  is  a  geographical 
expression.  The  only  Powers  which  seem  to  have  youth  left 
in  them  are  colonising  England  and  medieval  Russia.  Neither 
of  these  immense  monarchies  can  fairly  bo  deemed  tho  rival 
of  America;  each,  as  time  goes  on,  will  become  more  and 
more  of  a  steadfast  friend  to  her.  And  the  new  Mediter- 
ranean, where  these  three  Powers  meet,  and  which  is  no  Dead 
Sea  but  alive  with  great  and  growing  commercial  navies, 
must  we  not  discern  it  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  as  it 
does  to  the  shores  of  India  and  Australia,  no  less  than  to  those 
of  Eastern  Asia?  In  this  most  astonishing  and  unexpected 
way  has  the  balance  of  the  world's  history  been  shifted  from 
one  side  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

THE  NEW  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

There  was  an  old  Battlo  of  Hastings  that  was  fought 
between  William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold.  The  new 
Battle  of  Hastings  is  that  which  is  being  waged  over  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  last  year  devoted 
himself  to  a  very  elaborate  and  very  severe  criticism  of 
the  historian's  account  of  the  famous  battle.  To  him 
Mr.  Archer  made  an  able  and  detailed  reply,  and  now  in 
the  present  number  the  Quarterly  reviewer  retorts  upon 
his  adversary  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  own  summary  of  what  he  accomplished : — 

We  have  now  established,  briefly  to  recapitulate,  that  Mr. 
Freeman  is,  even  on  his  own  showing,  wrong  in  assuming  that 
the  English  fought  behind  "  wooden  walls,"  and  that  his 
u  palisade,"  with  all  that  it  involves,  must  be  finally  abandoned. 
We  have  further  shown  that  his  elaborate  and  confident 
arrangement  of  the  English  forces  rests  on  no  authority,  and  is 
nothing  but  a  raxdom  guess, — a  guess  to  which  his  own 
precedent,  moreover,  is  directly  opposed.  Then  passing  to  the 
battle,  and  taking  it  stage  by  stage,  we  have  shown  that  on  its 
opening  phase  he  went  utterly  astray,  in  search  of  an  imaginary 
attack  on  a  phantom  palisade.  We  have  seen  how  another 
such  guess  transported  to  "  the  western  ravine  "  a'catastrophe 
which  cannot  have  happened  there ;  and  we  have  traced,  in  our 
former  article,  his  singular  misapprehension  of  the  great 
feigned  flight.  Lastly,  the  critical  manoeuvre  of  the  day,  by 
which  "  the  Duke's  great  object  was  gained,"  and  "  the  great 
advantage  of  the  ground  lost"  to  the  English,  proves,  on 
enquiry — although  introduced,  like  the  other  assertions,  as  an 
historic  fact — to  be  yet  another  unsupported  guess :  for  the 


statement  that,  by  this  manoeuvre,  "  the  Normans  were  at  last 
on  the  hill,"  and  could  thus  "  charge  to  the  east  right  against 
the  defenders  of  tho  Standard  "  (page  490),  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation. 

LORD  BHEUBBOOKE. 

The  article  on  Lord  Sherbrooke,  better  known  as 
Robert  Lowe,  is  very  appreciative  and  sympathetic,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  Review  to  which  Robert  Lowe 
contributed  three  articles — the  first  against  household 
suffrage,  the  second  against  trades'  unions,  and  the  third 
in  favour  of  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  Quarterly  Review  still  holds  to 
its  old  thesis  that  Disraeli's  action  in  1867  was  to  be  fitly 
described  as  the  "treachery  of  the  great  surrender- 
that  dishonest  victory  fatal  to  Liberty."  Speaking  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  career,  he  says  : — 

But  such  a  life  conveys  other  lessons  than  those  that  lie 
upon  the  surface.  We  see  him  tried  by  adversity  and  pros- 
perity, and  in  both  preserving  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  In 
the  midst  of  success  he  betrays  a  doubt  whether  the  game  of 
life  is  worth  tlio  candle ;  nor  could  the  vexations  of  his  let 
prevail  over  his  old-world  courtesy,  his  patience  and  con- 
si^erateness.  Uy  the  sweetness  and  gaiety  of  his  dispositiun 
he  effectually  disguised  from  those  around  him  the  hourly 
mortifications  which  blindness  imposed. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  BOOKBINDING. 

Collectors  of  books  will  turn  with  interest  to  the 
article  on  the  art  or  craft  of  bookbinding,  which  surveys 
the  whole  subject  from  the  terra-cotta  cases  of  Assyria 
down  to  the  present  day.  Before  printing  was  discovered, 
the  manufacture  of  books  and  their  bindings  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  tho  Church.  After  the  printing  press, 
artistic  bookbinding  began  its  history,  and  when  women 
took  to  reading  books,  they  became  portable.  Then  book- 
binding in  wood,  precious  stones,  enamel  and  ivory, 
disappeared,  and  calf,  morocco,  and  parchment  came  in 
their  place.  Venice  took  the  lead  in  the  new  art,  and  the 
Crusades  gave  a  stimulus  to  highly-embellished  book- 
binding as  to  other  things.  The  French  school  of  binding 
was  founded  by  Grolier  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Modern  bookbinding  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Normans.  After  the 
French  Revolution,  an  influx  of  French  emigrants  once 
more  reinforced  our  English  bookbinders.  There  is  not 
so  much  gossip  as  is  often  to  be  found  in  articles  of  this 
kind ;  but  here  and  there  are  items  such  as  that  Harley, 
first  Earl  of  Oxford,  employed  a  firm  of  bookbinders  to 
bind  his  library  in  red  morocco  at  a  cost  of  £18,000.  In 
the  British  Museum,  theology  is  bound  in  blue,  history 
in  red,  poetry  in  yellow,  and  natural  history  in  green. 
Roger  Payne,  the  most  famous  of  English  bookbinders, 
was  a  drunkard,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  article  upon  "  Political  Spies "  tells  again  the 
famous  story  of  Le  Caron.  In  the  article  on  "  The  Privy 
Council  under  the  Tudors,"  the  writer  endeavours — 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  samples  of  the  materials  for 
English  history  contained  in  the  register  of  the  Privy  Council; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  to  any  considerable 
degree  exhausted  the  interesting  contents  of  this  mine  of 
information  which  is  now  being  made  accessible  to  the  general 
public  through  the  enterprise  of  the  officers  of  the  Council 
Office. 

In  the  paper  entitled  "The  Fall  of  the  Ancient 
Regime  "  the  reviewer  endeavours  to  enable  his  readers 
to  understand  the  French  Revolution  by  explaining 
some  of  the  past  administrative  difficulties  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  jEdinburyh  Review  for  July  is  an  admirable  number. 
There  is  hardly  a  dull  article  in  it,  and  from  first  to  last 
a  very  high  standard  of  interest  and  of  excellence  is 
maintained.  I  notice  elsewhere  the  remarkable  article 
xipton  Cardinal  Newman  and  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  also 
the  historical  monograph  on  Empress  Catherine  IL 

NEWS  ABOUT  THE  CANAANITES. 

The  first  place  in  the  review  is  given  to  a  very  lucid 
and  interesting  account  of  the  "  Tell  Amarna  Tablets," 
the  discovery  of  which  has  shed  a  flood  of  confirmatory 
light  upon  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  writer 
says: — 

The  testimony  of  the  stones  pronounces  in  favour  of  the 
knowledge  and  honesty  of  the  great  writers  of  old,  when 
traduced  by  those  whose  unkempt  and  ignorant  forefathers 
wero  driving  their  wagons  over  the  desolate  steppes  of  the 
Volga  regions,  while  art  and  poetry,  commerce  and  literature, 
were  already  flourishing  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
the  Hittites  and  Phoenicians,  and  in  the  plains  of  Southern 
Palestine  itself. 

The  Tell  Amarna  tablets  represent  a  literature  equal  in  bulk 
to  about  half  the  Pentateuch,  and  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  political  affairs.  They  are  clay  tablets,  varying  from  two 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  few  as  largoas  eighteen  inches, 
covered  with  cuneiform  writing  generally  on  both  sides,  and 
often  on  the  edges  as  well.  The  peasantry  unearthed  nearly 
the  complete  collection,  including  some  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  in  all ;  and  explorers  afterwards  digging  on  the 
site  have  added  only  a  few  additional  fragments.  The  greater 
number  were  bought  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  while  eighty-two 
were  acquired  for  England,  and  the  rest  remain  either  in  the 
Boulok  Museum  at  Cairo,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  hands 
of  private  collectors. 

A  PLEA  FOB  THE  BIRDS. 

The  writer  of  the  natural  history  article  makes  a  very 
strong  protest  against  the  hideous  and  brutal  custom  of 
decorating  women's  hats  with  the  corpses  of  singing 
bads.  Apart  from  this,  the  practical  part  of  the  reviewer 
a  thus  stated : — 

Something  can  and  ought  to  be  done  to  enlarge  the  scope 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Birds'  Protection  Act,  passed 
at  long  ago  as  1880,  but  hitherto  hi  some  vital  respects  a 
failure.  This  Aot  ordains  for  certain  birds  a  close  time  from 
March  1  to  August  1,  and  by  this  tame  land  birds  and  sea 
fowls  are  scheduled  as  wholly  protected  from  legal  slaughter; 
bat  the  close  timo  begins  a  month  too  late,  and  ends  at  least 
a  month  too  soon,  to  render  the  protection  of  real  service. 
Moreover,  it  forbids  neither  nest-destroying  nor  egg-stealing, 
though  both  are  causes  of  ruinous  destruction  to  thousands  of 
broods  of  young  birds,  especially  along  the  sea-coast,  where 
dealers  are  ever  on  the  watch.  If  these  defects  could  be 
rectified,  landowners  persuaded  to  prohibit  the  incursions  of 
unlicensed  and  professional  birdcatchers,  and  if  all  the  real 
friends  of  birds  would  but  exert  themselves  individually  in 
enforcing  the  law,  a  great  step  would  be  gained  towards  the 
abolition  of  horrors  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  hideous  head- 
dresses in  the  world  of  fashion. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  WEALTH. 

This  is  the  title  given  to  an  elaborate  review  of  M. 
Jannet's  article  on  "Capital,  Speculation,  and  Financo 
m  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The  reviewer  thus  sum-  , 
marises  the  scope  of  his  article,  which  is  fulljof  facts,  and 
much  more  readable  than  financial  articles  usually 
contrive  to  be  : — 

From  one  part  of  his  work  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  which  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  our  own  age,  has  promoted  the  progress  of  the  world  and 
has  improved  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  from  another  part  of 
if  we  have  tried  to  explain  how,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men 


have  stooped  to  practices  which  have  been  both  fruudulcnt  and 
injurious,  and  by  their  conduct  have  brought  dishonour  on 
themselves  and  ruin  on  those  who  have  trusted  to  them.  But, 
if  one  part  of  his  work  confirms  us  in  our  dislike  of  the  new 
patent  inventions  for  promoting  progress  by  destroying  riches, 
the  other  part  of  it  makes  us  hesitate  in  adopting  any  drastic 
methods  of  purifying  the  Augean  stable. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is,  on  the  whole,  not  much  of 
an  alarmist,  although  he  considers  that  in  the  North 
Pacific  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  Pacific  Question.  His 
conclusion  is  that — 

Whilst  we  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  Russian  position 
there,  we  need  not  dread  it.  It  will  be  our  own  fault  if 
we  do  not  resort  to  the  right  methods  of  neutralising  it  or 
diminishing  it  considerably.  Whilst  tho  opening  of  railway 
communication  between  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  coast  pro- 
vinces of  Eastern  Siberia  may  add  to  the  defensive,  and  even 
offensive,  capabilities  of  the  latter,  we  have  seen  that  they  may 
be  viewed  also  in  another  aspect.  The  new  line  will  bo  a 
hostage  to  China.  We  may  anticipate  with  a  fair  approach 
to  confidence  that  the  most  important  result  of  making  the 
Siberian  railway  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  those 
facilities  of  sea-transport  which  the  British  mercantile  marino 
can  alone  supply. 

ONE  OF  THE  ASIATIC  LITTLE  WARS. 

"  The  Campaign  in  the  Kanjut  Valley  "  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  campaign  led  by  Colonel  Durand  against 
the  hill  tribes,  living  where  three  empires  meet  between 
Kashmir,  Tibet,  and  the  Russian  territories.  The  story 
reflects  great  credit  upon  our  soldiers.  The  writer,  who 
bases  his  article  upon  Mr.  Knight's  book,  says ; — 

Among  our  little  wars  that  in  the  Kanjut  valley  is  entitled 
to  a  memorable  and  conspicuous  place.  It  was  noteworthy  for 
the  natural  surroundings  amid  which  it  was  conducted,  for  the 
conspicuous  valour  shown  on  both  sides,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
complete  harmony  which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  it.  Be- 
fore Colonel  Durantl's  advance  the  Kanjutis  were  at  heart  the 
allies  of  Russia.  The  events  which  have  happened  since  the 
campaign  have  gone  to  show  that  there  is  no  risk  of  a  fresh 
attack  from  the  Kanjutis,  but  that  we  have  still  to  place  onr 
house  in  order  with  the  hillmen  of  the  Indus  valley  below 
Bunji. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Walpole's  "  Isle  of  Man "  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Walpole's 
book,  "The  Land  of  Home  Rule."  To  the  title  the 
reviewer  takes  tho  following  objection : — 

The  Home  Rule  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  at  tho  most  mere  gas 
and  water  Home  Rule.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  politics,  the  so-called  Home  Rule  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  useless,  as  an  example,  when  we  discuss  the 
question  of  Home  Rulo  for  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  better  to 
leave  tho  political  question  of  the  hour,  and  to  consider 
Mr.  Walpole's  interesting-  work  simply  and  solely  as  an  essay 
on  the  Islo  of  Man. 

"  The  Tragedy  of  the  Casars"  is  the  title  of  the  article 
on  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  recent  book  on  the  Claudian  and 
Julian  Caesars.   The  reviewer  says  it  is : — 

A  very  pleasant  and  readable  book,  founded  on  the  natural 
alliance'between  art  and  literature  continued  into  artistic  and 
literary  comparative  studies. 

"  Sir  Henry  Maine  as  a  Jurist "  is  a  highly  appreciative 
article  based  upon  books  recently  published  by  Sir  Henry. 
The  reviewer  says : — 

Capable  workers  in  historical  research  arc  many,  directors  of 
research  are  few.  Maine's  was,  nay  is,  one  of  the  directing 
minds. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  is  a  good  average  number,  although  there 
ar6  not  many  articles  which  call  for  special  note  in 
England.  Mr.  Bryce's  paper  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Civic 
Duty"  appears  in  these  pages  simultaneously  with  its 
publication  in  America.  There  are  a  couple  of  articles 
devoted  to  the  pension  scandal  and  to  the  World's  Fair. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  paper  suggesting  improvements 
in  the  Celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  is  noticed  else- 
where. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  PREACHER. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Forum,  discusses  the  func- 
tions of  a  Christian  preacher  at  some  length,  and  his 
observations  are  very  much  to  the  point.  He  tells  young 
men  who  are  thinking  of  entering  the  ministry : — 
never  was  "  the  cloth  "  or  "  the  pulpit "  less  venerated  than 
now,  never  was  bo  scant  respect  paid  to  the  mere  vestment  and 
standing  place ;  but  never  did  an  age  or  a  nation  so  preatly 
need  the  prophet,  as  this  age  and  this  American  people,  and 
never  was  age  or  nation  more  ready  to  hear  and  heed  the 
prophet,  if  he  comes  to  it  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
•divine  message. 

Of  the  duty  of  a  preacher  in  the  present  day  he  says :  — 
His  message  of  life  is  in  spirit  the  same  which  has  been 
-given  by  the  prophets  of  all  the  ages,  but  its  form  must  ba 
adapted  to  the  thought-forms  of  his  own  time.  And  while  his 
immediate  object  must  be  the  inspiration  of  tho  individual,  his 
ultimate  object  must  be  so  to  give  that  inspiration  that  a  new 
Bocial  order,  an  order  of  love  not  of  ordered  and  regulated 
selfishness,  shall  rule  in  the  social,  the  industrial,  and  the 
political  world. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EXTRADITION  TREATY. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moore  replies  to  Stepniak  and  others  who 
have  denounced  the  recent  extradition  treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  meeting  each  point  in  their 
indictment,  and  finishing  up  as  follows: — 

Contemporaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  Russian 
"treaty,  it  is  constantly  declared  that  it  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  our  extradition  treaties.  If  those  who  labour  under 
that  impression  would  turn  to  our  other  treaties,  they  would 
•soon  be  convinced  of  their  error.  The  list  of  crimes  in  the 
Russian  treaty  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  our  treaties 
with  Belgium,  Japan,  and  Colombia.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
comprehensive  as  the  list  in  our  recent  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  effont  to 
find  sometliing  extraordinary  in  the  treaty  is  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  may  well  be  abandoned. 

POPULARITY  OF  PLAY  WRITING. 

Mr.  A.  M..  Palmer  has  a  paper  in  which  he  explains 
"  Why  Theatrical  Managers  reject  Plays."  He  says  that 
it  is  a  reasonable  estimate  that  since  he  began  managing 
theatres  ten  thousand  plays  have  been  read  and  con- 
sidered in  his  office.  As  he  has  only  been  manager 
twenty-two  years,  this  would  give  more  than  four  hundred 
plays  a  year,  and  more  than  one  a  day.  The  amount  of 
amateur  play-writing  in  America  is  simply  astounding. 
Each  year  brings  a  new  crop  of  new  playwrights,  and 
two  years  ago,  when  the  New  York  Herald  offered  a  prize 
for  a  one-act  play,,  there  were  six  hundred  competitors. 
He  thinks  that  the  need  of  the  American  stage  at 
present  is.  American  plays  which  would  drop  the  con-  , 
ventional  stage  Americanism,  and  give  us  in  their  place 
the  gentle,  the  strong,  the  correctly- talking,  and  cor- 
rectly-behaving characters  of  American  life. 

AMERICAN  COLOURED  GLASS. 

Louis  C.  Tiffany  declares  that  the  best  American 
coloured  glass  and  windows  are  superior  to  the  test 
mediseval  windows.  The  American  artist  combines  effects 


and  beauties  "which  were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  past. 
The  prospective  importance  of  this  revived  art  is  not  to 
be  over-estimated.  No  artistic  employment  oners  greater 
advantages  to  the  artisan,,  and  Mr.  Tiffany  advises  the 
most  efficient  art  students  to  turn  their  attention  in  this 
direction. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  John  Malone,  an  actor  formerly  in  Mr.  Booth's 
company,  gives  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Edwin 
Booth.  Mr.  Hudson  discusses  the  army  as  a  military 
training  school. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June  is  a  fair  average 
number.  Lady  Aberdeen  writes  brightly  and  sympatheti- 
cally upon  "  The  Irish  Village  at  the  World's  Fair."  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Brun  points  out,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Divorce  made  Easy,"  that  in  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States  the  number  of  children  involved  in  the  divorce 
cases  tried  reached  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand, 
and  in  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  cases  they 
do  not  say  whether  there  were  any  children  at  all.  One 
divorce  in  America,  says  Professor  Brun,  was  granted 
because  the  wife  had  a  sick  headache  and  her  husband 
smoked,  while  another  got  a  divorce  because  he  insisted 
on  quoting  to  her  St.  Paul's  text  that  a  wife  ought  to  be 
obedient  to  her  husband. 

Professor  Briggs  discourses  on  the  futare  of  Presby- 
terianism,  from  which  we  learn  that  liberal  theologians  in 
America  are  nowhere  so  uncomfortable  as  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  does  not  think  that  they  will  leaw 
it,  but  they  will  struggle  on  inside  until  the  Presbyteri* 
Church  becomes  as  broad,  catholic,  and  progressive  at 
her  Congregational  and  Episcopal  sisters. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  an  article  entitled  "Hot 
Distrust  Stops  Trade,"  points  out  the  mischief  that  is 
being  done  by  the  uncertainty  about  the  currency.  An- 
other article  on  "  Bimetallism  "  is  that  by  Mr.  Leach,  an 
ex-director  of  the  Mint.  It  is  a  survey  of  the  silver 
legislation  and  its  results.  Mr.  Leach  is  dead  against 
the  silver  currency. 

Mr.  Tourgee,  writing  on  the  "Anti-Trust  Campaign," 
strongly  presses  for  laws  to  break  the  power  of  capitalist 
trusts  of  every  sort  and  character.  This  he  thinks  is 
necessary  to  relieve  American  civilisation  of  the  peril  of 
feudalism  based  on  wealth. 

Dr.  Ingersoll  argues  in  favour  of  admitting  the  Chinese 
to  the  United  States,  stating  the  case  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion with  great  force  and  eloquence.  He  denounces  the 
Geary  law  excluding  the  Chinese  as  being  as  inhuman 
as  the  Russian  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Mr. 
Geary,  the  author  of  the  law,  defends  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chinaman  on  the  ground  that  Chinese  labour  is 
organised  practically  on  the  basis  of  slavery,  and  that 
the  American  free  labourer  is  ruined  by  the  heathen 
Chinee.  The  Pacific  States  which  contain  nine-tenths 
of  the  Chinese  in  America  are  unanimous  against  any 
more  being  allowed  to  come  in.  He  concludes  his 
article  by  declaring  there  is  no  room  in  this  country 
for  the  establishment  of  foreign  governments  for 
the  races  who  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  our  American  laws. 

Professor  H.  B.  Boyesen  tries  to  explain  the  Norwegian 
political  crisis  to  American  readers.  Mr.  H.  G.  Prout,  in 
an  article  entitled  "The  Fastest  Train  in  the  World," 
describes  the  train  between  New  York  and  Chicago  which 
covers  1,900  miles  in  forty  hours.  The  train  is  timed  to 
do  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  from  New  York  to 
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Chicago  at  an  average  speed  of  forty-eight  miles  an  hour, 
uclnding  nine  stops.  Twenty-five  miles  are  run  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  one  of  these  miles  was 
run  at  the  rate  of  eighty-four  miles  an  hour.  The  train 
by  which  this  is  done  runs  on  the  New  York  Central  and 
Lake'Shore  railroads.  It  is  called  a  twenty  hours'  service. 
Mr.  Proot  thinks  they  will  get  down  to  eighteen. 

The  Marquis  de  St.  Carlos  describes  "  French  Girlhood  " 
in  an  article  written  apparently  to  make  American  girls 
thank  their  lucky  stars  they  were  not  born  in  France. 
Mr.  George  A.  Stuart  describes  *'  International  Yachting 
in  1893."  He  says  that,  for  the  International  Cup  race  of 
this  year,  yachts  have  been  built  to  the  value  of  not  far 
short  of  a  million  dollars,  and  most  of  them  will  be 
obsolete  by  another  year.  Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  whose 
photographs  of  new-born  babies  hanging  on  by  their 
hands  to  a  tree  branch  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers,  has 
a  brief  paper  entitled  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Hiss." 
AU  birds  and  animals  that  rear  their  young,  and  climb 
trees,  hiss  when  in  danger.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
they  have  adopted  it  because  nothing  frightens  their 
enemies  so  much  as  snakes.  Animals  hiss  therefore  to 
deceive  their  enemies  into  the  belief  that  they  are  face-to- 
face  with  serpents.   

THE  ARENA. 

Mb.  Coulson  Kkrnahan,  the  author  of  "  A  Dead  Man's 
Diary,"  whose  portrait  figures  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
July  number,  gives  the  confessions  of  a  suicide,  which  he 
took  down  from  the  lips  of  the  man  in  question  while  he 
was  in  a  condition  of  intense  mental  excitement.  It  was 
upon  the  experiences  thus  received  that  he  wrote  the 
"Dead Man's  Diary." 

WHO  WROTE  SHAKESPEARE? 

This  number  contains  the  first  instalment  of  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  which  Mr.  Flower  empanelled  for  deciding 
«bether  or  not  Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal.  It  is  an  odd  jury.  Of  the 
Dine  who  give  their  judgment  this  month,  Mr.  G.  Erucll 
is  the  only  one  who  believes  that  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Frotbingham  and  Miss  Willard  incline  to  a 
fcory  of  a  composite  authorship,  but  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace, 
fie  Marquis  of  Lome,  Henry  George,  and  three  others  of 
less  note,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Shakespearian  authorship 
of  Shakespearian  plays.  Mr.  George  expresses  what  is  a 
very  general  opinion  when  he  says : — 

Nothing  but  perversity  could  attribute  Shakespeare's  plays 
to  Bacon.  If,  in  your  tribunal  of  literary  criticism,  there  is  in 
me  any  phrase  that  will  Eoundingly  declare  the  allegation  pre- 
posterously false,  and  the  "allegators"  wanton  and  pestilent 
disturbers,  record  it  as  my  verdict  in  this  case. 

CHRIST,  HIS  CHURCH,  AND  WHISKY-SELLERS. 

Most  of  the  papers  in  this  number  deal  with  American 
subjects ;  two  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  money  question. 
Mr.  George  B.  Brown  has  a  paper  on  "  Christ  and  the 
Liquor  Problem,"  which  is  a  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  whisky  dealer  to  prove  that  the  Methodist  Church  of 
the  States  is  on  the  wrong  track  in  refusing  membership 
to  whisky  dealers.  After  quoting  the  familiar  text  about 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  eating  and  drinking,  and  being 
accused  of  being  a  wine-bibber  and  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  Mr.  Brown  says : — 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Christ  used,  as  was  customary 
among  His  friends,  an  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage ;  and 
if  He  were  to  come  again  upon  the  earth  in  human  form,  and 
to  live  exactly  as  He  did  when  here,  the  Methodist  Church 
would  have  to  change  its  Book  of  Discipline  in  order  to 
admit  Him  to  membership  therein,  as  certainly,  from  its 


present  position,  He  would  not  be  moral  enough  to  become 
a  member  of  such  an  association. 

REALISM  IN  GERMANY. 

Dr.  Etnil  Blum  has  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
"Realistic  Trend  of  Modern  German  Literature."  Dr. 
Blum  says  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  realist,  love  is  sexuality, 
and  as  a  passion  is  not  classified  as  a  higher  psychic 
motor  than  other  passions  such  as  egotism,  ambition, 
pride,  race  feeling,  or  pity.  He  speaks  very  highly  of 
Hermann  Conradi's  "  Adam  Mensch,"  which  is  the  most 
horrible,  most  repulsive,  yet  the  most  attractive  book 
another  novelist  of  the  same  school  has  ever  read,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is,  as  he  says,  shocking 
indeed.  Of  the  same  school  is  an  ardent  anarchist,  John 
Henry  Mackay  by  name,  whose  sentiments  Dr.  Blum  says 
are  best  presented  by  his  own  words,  "  I  hate  this  life, 
this  miserable  life,  with  growing  hate,"  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  sensible  readers  should  give  modern 
German  realism  a  wide  berth. 

SHOULD  WOMEN  BE  TAUGHT  THEIR  BUSINESS? 

Rabbi  S.  Schindler,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Innocence  fit 
the  Price  of  Ignorance,"  speaks  out  very  sensibly  as  to 
tho  absurd  and  wicked  notion  that  prevails  in  many 
quarters  as  to  the  duty  of  keeping  women  in  ignorance  of 
everything  that  it  is  most  important  they  should  know 
if  maternity  is  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  their  lives.  He- 
says  : — 

We  know  that  we  have  to  bear  all  the  consequences  of  alf 
the  acts  committed  by  a  long  line  of  ancestry;  and  still  we  do 
not  as  yet  know  how  to  use  these  eternal  laws  to  advantage, 
simply  because  our  experience  has  ever  remained  individual, 
and  has  never  become  universal,  as  was  the  case  in  other 
branches  of  science.  Especially  that  half  of  the  human  kind 
upon  whom  nature  has  laid  the  strictest  obligation  to  take 
care  of  the  future,  viz.,  the  female  box,  which  has  more  to 
suffer  from  any  infringement  upon  natural  laws  than  has  the 
male  sex,  is  left  to  grope  in  the  dark ;  is  thrown  upon  mere 
instinct,  and  kept  in  the  darkest  ignorance  as  to  the  laws  upon 
which  depend,  not  only  their  own  welfare,  but  that  of  their  off- 
spring. They  are  taught  a  multitude)  of  things,  and  yet  the 
greatest  secrecy  is  kept  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
relation  into  whioh  they  are  to  enter. 

A  Programme  for  Working'  Women. 

Li  the  last  of  Helen  Campbell's  papers  on  "  Women 
Wage-earners,"  which  have  been  running  for  some  months 
past  in  the  Arena,  the  following  six  points  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Working  Women's  Society  of  New  York 
are  given  as  the  most  succinct  women's  programme  that 
has  yet  been  drawn  up  in  the  United  States: — 

1.  To  encourage  women  in  the  various  trades  to  protect  their 
mutual  interests  by  organization. 

2.  To  use  all  possible  means  to  enforce  the  existing  laws, 
relating  to  the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  factories 
and  shops,  investigating  all  reported  violations  of  such  laws ; 
also  to  promote,  by  all  suitable  means,  further  legislation  in 
this  direction. 

3.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  tenement-house  manufacture, 
especially  in  the  cigar  and  clothing  trades. 

4.  To  investigate  all  reported  cases  of  cruel  treatment  on 
the  part  of  employers  and  their  managers  to  their  women  and 
children  employees,  in  withholding  money  due.  in  imposing 
fines,  or  in  docking  wages  without  sufficient  reason. 

5.  To  found  a  labour  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  exchanging  of  labour  between  city  and  country,  thus  re- 
lieving the  overcrowded  occupations  now  filled  by  women. 

&  To  publish  a  journal  in  the  interests  of  working  women. 

7.  To  secure  equul  pay  for  both  sexes  for  equal  work. 

These  points  are  the  same  as  tliose  made  by  the  few  clubs 
which  have  taken  up  the  question  of  woman's  work  and  wages, 
but  thus  far  only  this  society  has  formulated  theiu  definitely. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Miniande's  curious 
account  of  the  French  penal  settlement  at  Noumea. 

THE  ITALIANS  OP  TO-DAY. 

In  the  lievue  of  July  1st  M.  Bazin  begins  a  series  of 
articles  on  "  The  Italians  of  To-day,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  provincial  life  of  northern  Italy.  There  is  no  greater 
popular  fallacy,  lie  says,  than  that  which  declares  the 
Italians  to  be  a  lazy  people,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the 
peasantry  are  concerned.  He  has  himself  taken  walking 
tours  all  over  the  Eoman  Campagna  and  round  Naples, 
and  everywhere  he  found  laborious  and  patient  workers. 
Were  it  not  for  the  huge  land  tax  of  thirty-three  per  cent?, 
he  points  out  that  the  Italian  peasant  might  become  as 
prosperous  as  his  French  brother.  Like  most  of  those 
wlio  have  travelled  in  Italy,  M.  Bazin  was  much  struck 
by  the  rarity  of  silver.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  accept 
as  change  ten  francs  worth  of  coppers. 

M.  Bazin  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  their  opening  an  asylum 
for  the  blind  at  Milan.  The  King  arrived  first  in  a 
carriage  and  pair ;  he  was  dressed  in  broadcloth  and  had 
on  a  tall  hat  ;  as  soon  as  he  stepped  into  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  Institution  he  signed  to  those  around  him  who  had 
uncovered  themselves  to  put  on  their  hats,  and  then  spoke 
to  each  in  a  low  clear  voice.  His  attitude  was  entirely 
military,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  likes  standing  while 
talking.  "  His  moustache  is  terrible,"  observes  the  French 
scribe,  "  though  less  so  than  that  represented  on  his  pre- 
sentment on  the  Italian  coinage." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Queen  arrived  in  a  splendid 
carriage  and  four ;  she  wore  a  black  velvet  hat  covered  with 
feathers,  and  a  dark  blue  gown.  The  most  striking  tiling 
about  her  countenance  are  her  long  golden  eyelashes. 
M.  Bazin  also  noted  how  admirably  she  understood  and 
fulfilled  her  duties  as  Queen,  making  herself  especially 
gracious  to  the  poor,  humble,  and  afflicted. 

AN  ITALIAN  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

In  a  rapid  sketch  of  modern  Italian  literature,  the  same 
author  makes  special  mention  of  a  young  poetess, 
Signorina  Ada  Negri.  This  young  lady  who  is  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  is  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow 
at  Lodi.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  became  an  elementary 
schoolmistress,  and  two  years  later  published  her  first 
volume  of  verse  "  Fatalita,"  which  obtained  an  immediate 
success,  for  in  it  the  Italian  girl  poured  out  all  her  heart, 
and  described  her  sad  poverty  -  stricken  childhood. 
Signorina  Negri  was  lately  appointed  mistress  in  one  of 
the  best  government  schools  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  is  now  writing  a  long  and  ambitious  poem. 

JOSEPH  DE  MAI8TRE. 

M.  G.  Valbert  gives,  in  a  few  pages,  a  vivid  description 
of  the  youth  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  famous  author  of 
"Les  Soirees  de  Saint  P6tersbourg."  The  De  Maistre 
family  came  originally  from  Languedoc,  and  Joseph  was 
one  of  fifteen  children,  being  born  on  April  1st,  1754,  at 
Chambery.  His  father  had  very  strict  and  rigid  ideas  as 
to  how  young  people  should  be  brought  up,  and  long  after 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood  the  future  writer 
never  opened  a  book  without  first  asking  the  permission 
of  his  redoubtable  parent,  who  had  been  nicknamed  by 
his  friends  "  The  Block  of  Granite."  De  Maistre  was  for 
long  years  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  always 
remained  most  loyal  and  devoted,  and  many  years  after  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  My  grandfather  loved  the  Jesuits,  my 


father  loved  them,  my  beloved  mother  loved  them,  I  love 
them,  my  son  loves  them,  and  his  son  will  love  them, 
should  the  King  ever  allow  him  to  have  a  son." 

M.  Du  Bled  continues,  in  the  same  number,  his  "Histon 
of  Franche  Comte,"  a  province  which  played  a  great  part 
in  monarchical  France,  and  which  can  boast  among  its 
children  many  famous  men. 

THE  FUTURE  OP  MEXICO. 

In  the  Revue  of  the  15th  of  July,  M.  Fouilleo  writes  a 
long  and  learned  article  on  *'  The  Science  of  Life,"  and 
M.  Jannet  contributes  an  account  of  Mexico  both  from 
the  social  and  economic  point  of  view,  which  might  be 
read  with  advantage  by  any  intending  settler  in  Central 
America.  Should  coal-mines  ever  be  discovered  on 
Mexican  soil,  M.  Jannet  declares  that  that  country  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  wealth-producing  countries  in 
the  world,  but  of  course  without  coal  the  most  vain- 
able  mineral  treasures  must  lie  dormant  He 
American  Indians,  who  apparently  find  it  easy  to  work 
and  exist  in  Mexico  on  very  little,  have  driven  out  the 
European  emigrants,  and  there  are  in  all,  says  the 
writer,  some  four  or  five  thousand  French  established 
there. 

CATHERINE  II. 

M.  Rod,  in  the  same  number,  discusses  the  evolution 
of  modern  Italian  literature,  and  attempts  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  methods  and  work  of  Signor  A.JFogazzaro.i 
poet-novelist  whose  writings  seem  to  be  as  popular  io 
Germany  as  Italy.  The  Marquis  d'Aragon,  who  hag 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  advance  proofs  of  i 
forthcoming  volume  of  letters  addressed  by  the  Pri» 
de  Nassau  Siegen  to  his  wife  during  the  former's  journey 
through  the  Crimea  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  m  1787, 
gives  a  vivid  account  of 'the  great  Empress's  famous 
progress,  and  throws  many  curious  sidelights  on  Potem- 
kin's  character,  whilst  of  Catherine  he  quotes  the  follow- 
ing brief  description : — 

No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  her  absolute  simplicity  of 
manner ;  her  conversation  is  charming,  and  when  she  diseases 
any  subject  she  unconsciously  betrays  her  wide  and  varied 
knowledge  and  wit.  She  would  have  been  in  private  life  a 
most  charming  person. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

We  have  an  exhaustive  study  re  the  fur-producing  seal, 
by  M.  Plauchut,  and  an  explanation  by  M.  Dei  of 
the  various  methods  attempted  with  more  or  less  success 
by  those  modern  alchymists  who  hope  to  discover  some 
way  of  making  artificial  diamonds.  M.  Dex  seems  to  have 
a  considerable  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  The 
Vicomte  de  Vogue's  article, "  An  Inquiry  about  Egypt,"  is 
really  a  review  of  a  book  lately  published  in  Paris  by  the 
Due  d'Harcourt,  entitled  "Egypt  and  the  Egyptians." 


A  Blind  Typewriter. — Typewriting  is  about  the  last 
profession  to  which  a  blind  man  might  be  expected  to 
devote  himself;  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Hemming,  of  6  Gilbert 
Road,  Peckham,  informs  me  that  he  is  prepared  to  do 
typewriting  work  thoroughly  and  accurately,  either  in 
copying  manuscript  or  in  working  to  dictation,  or  in 
addressing  envelopes  just  as  if  he  were  a  sighted  man. 
He  does  this  by  the  aid  of  his  wife,  and  has  a  TSst 
machine  with  an  improved  keyboard  constructed  from 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  of 
our  readers  who,  having  typewriting  work  to  dispose  of, 
and  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  turn,  might  like  to 
give  a  blind  man  a  chance. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Wb  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "  Political 
Economy  and  the  Gospel,"  and  Mary  Clementina 
Sobieski.  In  the  Revue  of  July  1st  Savvas  Pacha 
contributes,  under  the  form  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
Editress  of  the  Revue,  a  fourth  and  concluding  article 
on  idealism  and  realism  in  the  fiction  of  to-day.  In  a 
careful  analysis  of  "  La  Terre,"  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
Zola  has,  in  reality,  only  shown  an  incomplete  side  of 
French  rural  life,  for  it  is  his  contention  that  no  true 
realism  can  exist  without  idealism. 

A  LOST  HERITAGE  OF  £17,000,000. 

An  anonymous  article  gives  a  curious  but  somewhat 
involved  account  of  the  so-called  Bonnet  Heritage,  which 
has  been,  declares  the  writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  in  the 
hands  of  Groat  Britain  since  the  death  of  a  certain  Claude 
Francis  Bonnet,  one  time  King  of  Madagascar,  who, 
towards  the  year  1783,  seems  to  have  confided  a  large 
fortune  to  John  Company,  which  his  numerous  descen- 
dants have  ever  since  been  trying  to  reclaim.  The  author 
of  the  article  does  not  deny  that  the  English  made 
several  attempts  to  restore  the  money  to  Bonnet's  heirs. 
As  late  as  1824  the  Admiralty  informed  the  French 
Government  that  a  certain  M.  Bonuet,  deceased  at  Cal- 
cutta, had  left  to  his  French  relations  an  immense  fortune. 
But  before  the  fortune  could  be  given  over  the  Bonnet 
family  were  asked  to  produce  the  death  certificate  of  their 
wealthy  great  uncle.  This,  apparently,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  do,  and  it  certainly,  from  the  French  point 
ofview,  does  seem  hard  that  Great  Britain  should  now  l»e 
enjoying  a  sum  of  £17,000,000  sterling,  which  might 
be  utilised  in  making  happy  dozens  of  well-meaning 

Bonnets. 

ART  IN  ALGERIA. 

M.  Marye  in  an  account  of  the  artistic  education  of 
Algerian  natives  points  out  that  France  might  utilise  to 
great  advantage  the  undoubted  artistic  tastes  and  capa- 
bilities of  her  African  subjects.  Why  should  not,  he 
asks,  an  art  department  be  opened  in  each  national 
school  ?  In  old  days  the  Arabs  produced  exquisite  works 
of  art  with  the  most  primitive  instruments.  Already  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  about  to  found  a 
nraseum  of  Mussulman  art  in  Algiers,  and  M-  Marye  also 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  native  salon  where 
once  a  year  native  artists  could  show  their  work. 

THE  M.F.H.  IN  FRAKCE. 

It  de  Wailly,  continuing  his  series  of  articles  on  modern 
sport,  describes  the  duties,  trials,  and  pleasures  of  a 
M.FJEL,  and  gives  a  passing  mention  to  the  best  known 
sportsmen  in  France,  at  whose  head  he  places  the 
Admiral  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  happy  possessor  of 
ninety  English  staghounds,  and  who  organises  the  great 
bunting  parties  at  Chantilly  and  Rambouillet.  The  two 
ladies  whom  M.  Marye  honours  by  a  mention  are  the 
Duchesse  d'Uzes,  Boulanger's  one  time  supporter  and 
friend,  and  Madame  Bischoffsheim. 

rousseau's  julie. 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  of  July  15th,  M.  Bossel  has  been 
at  much  pains  to  reconstitute  the  personalty  of  Madame 
de  Warens,  the  lady  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  Jean 
Jacques  Ronsseau's  early  life,  and  whom  he  somewhat 
cruelly  immortalised  in  his  celebrated  confessions.  M. 
Rossel  gives  anything  but  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
"  Maman  "  to  whom  the  author  of  "  La  Nouvelle  Heloise  " 


was  at  one  time  so  tenderly  attached.  But  he  admits 
that  6he  had  a  salutary  effect  on  Rousseau's  literary  style, 
and  says  that  in  depicting  Julie  he  was  really  inspired  by 
his  memories  of  the  hostess  of  Les  Charmettes. 

THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

In  the  same  number,  M.  de  Dubord  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Charles 
the  Fifth  seems  to  have  been  the  first  individual  public- 
spirited  enough  to  wish  to  share  with  others  the  riches 
of  his  library,  which  then  consisted,  we  are  told,  of  1,200 
volumes ;  even  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  came  to  the 
throne  there  were  only  about  5,000  books  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Royal  Library.  Daring  the  eighteenth  century 
a  great  number  of  eminent  personages  left  both  their 
libraries  and  collections  of  medals  and  engravings  to  the 
Bibliotheque,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille, 
1789,  the  Paris  public  library  could  boast  of  300,000 
volumes.  The  great  Revolution,  wliich  destroyed  so  much 
that  was  priceless  in  the  way  of  works  of  art,  and  royal 
collections  of  all  kinds,  proved  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  for  to  it  were  taken  all  the  rare 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  found  in  the  convents 
and  monasteries.  Like  that  happy  nation  of  which  we 
have  all  heard  so  much,  the  French  National  Library 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  history  worth  recording  till 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when  there  was  great  fear 
expressed  lest  an  ill-directed  bomb  might  set  fire  to  the 
splendid  block  of  buildings  in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  During 
all  those  weary  months  the  large  jtereonud  of  the  Biblio- 
theque remained  admirably  faithful  to  their  duties,  and 
even  during  the  Commune  the  library  escaped  all  damage. 
Unfortunately  the  many  priceless  bibliographical 
treasures  contained  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  have 
never  yet  been  clearly  catalogued  in  any  methodical 
manner,  and  the  would-be  reader  has  sometimes  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  find  what  he  wants.  M.  de  Dubord 
makes  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  French  Government  for 
more  funds.  He  points  out  that  the  British  Museum  has 
an  income  of  over  £"i0,000  a  year,  whilst  last  year  the 
Bibliotheque  only  received  something  like  £31,000. 

EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  FAIR  SEX. 

M.  Quesnel  writes  an  article  on  the  Emancipation  of 
Woman,  apparently  suggested  by  Frau  Crepaz's  book, 
"  The  Emancipation  of  Women  and  its  Probable  Conse- 
quences," a  volume  which  attracted,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  favourable  notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  French 
writer  has  very  little  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  German  lady,  and  is  evidently  all  in  favour  of  the 
Emancipation  of  Woman,  iot  he  entirely  denies  any  of 
the  "Probable  Consequences"  feared  by  Frau  Crepaz. 
As  befits  a  gallant  Frenchman  he  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  free  woman  will  become  masculinised  and 
lose  half  her  charms,  and  he  points  to  the  American 
girl  as  an  instance  of  what  a  charming  creature  an 
emancipated  woman  can  be.  Indeed,  he  goes  even 
further,  for  he  declares  that  it  is  the  most  intelligent,  not 
the  least  wise  women  who  have  the  most  children ;  but 
he  adds  prudently  that  he  had  better  not  venture  into 
that  rather  delicate  question. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  Mrs.  Brewer  has  a  couple 
of  papers  on  "  Foreigners  in  London,"  describing  the 
Asiatics  and  Africans  who  are  to  ho  found  in  our  city. 
About  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Asiatics  enter  London 
yearly ;  a  few  hundreds  are  Parsees  and  Japanese,  the 
rest  are  mostly  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Tmliaiis.  In  religion 
they  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  Buddhists  and  Hindoos. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  of  them  are  Chinese. 
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SOME  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 


".  The  Quarterly  Illustrator. 

The  midsummer  number  of  the  Quarterly  Illustrator  is  an 
American  venture  which  started  this  year.  It  is  a  kind 
of  quarterly  Review  of  Reviews  for  the  illustrated 
magazines  of  the  world,  and  is  published  by  H.  C.  Jones, 
92  and  94,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  thirty  cents  a 
copy,  or  one  dollar  a  year.  It  is  admirably  printed,  the 
illustrations  are  selected  from  a  wide  range,  and  as  a 
piature  book  it  is  one  of  the  best  now  published. 


The  Cosmopolitan. 
With  the  July  number  the  Cosmopolitan  begins  at  half 
its  previous  price ;  instead  of  being  supplied  at  25  cents, 
it  is  in  future  only  to  cost  12i  cents.  The  high  character 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  magazine  is  maintained  unim- 
paired. It  publishes  no  fewer  than  three  frontispieces,  if 
we  may  so  call  them,  and  the  illustrations  of  several  of 
the  articles  are  even  above  the  average.  "  The  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  as  a  Turning  Point  in  the  Arts"  is 
carefully  written  and  well  illustrated.  The  article  on  the 
great  railway  systems  of  the  United  States  deals  with  the 
Central  and  Pacific  Railways.  Another  excellently  illus- 
trated paper  ■  is  "  Engineering  with  a  Camera  in  the 
Canons  of  the  Colorado."  The  cliff-dwellers  of  New  York 
describe  life  in  the  enormous  sky-scrapers  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article  are  setting  an  example 
to  the  old  world  as  to  the  way  in  which  apartment  houses 
should  be  built.  M.  FlammarionV  penultimate  paper 
about  "  The  Future  of  the  World  "  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
Mr.  McCracken  has  a  paper  on  the  Referendum,  which  he 
says  is  now  a  plank  on  the  platform  of  every  association 
of  political  reform  in  America.  The  Referendum  alone  is 
capable  of  restoring  to  the  citizens  that  personal  exercise 
of  political  rights  which  is  the  heritage  of  free  men. 


Harper's. 

The  first  place  in  Harper's  Magazine  is  devoted  to  a 
well  written  and  copiously  illustrated  account  of  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost.  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  tells  the  story  of 
the  mysterious  rapping  and  scratching,  which  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  supposed  to  emanate  from  a 
poisoned  Miss  Fanny.  Mr.  Pyle  in  reviewing  the  evidence 
evidently  inclines  to  a  belief  that  there  was  something 
genuine  about  the  manifestations.  It  is  very  curious  to 
seo  the  tendency  to  rediscover  the  supernatural  cropping 
up  in  all  directions.  A  sketch  of  Greenwich  village — the 
Greenwich  being,  not  on  th#  Thames,  but  in  New  York 
State — is  full  of  pleasant  illustrations  of  old  time  life  iu 
the  New  World.  We  have  ,the  second  instalment  of  the 
paper  upon  Italian  gardens.  Colonel  Dodge  adds  the 
"Riders  of  Tunis"  to  his  series  of  papers  about  the 
horsemen  of  all  lands.  There  are  one  or  two  papers  on 
natural  history  and  on  travelling,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  the  number  is  devoted  to  fiction,  serials,  and 
short  stories. 


HcClure's. 

McClure's  Magazine  continues  to  be  light,  bright,  and 
readable.  The  frontispiece  of  the  second  number  is  a 
portrait  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  is  interviewed 
by  Edward  E.  Hale.  The  article  is  illustrated  and 
pleasant,  but  rather  slight :  the  conversation  chiefly 
turned  upon  Emerson.  Dr.  Holmes  devoted  a  year  to 
the  study  of  Emerson's  life  and  works  in  order  to  write 
Ms  Enii rsou  in  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters "  series, 
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but  vory  few  people  seemed  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Blathwayt's  paper  on  "Wild  Beasts "  is 
noticed  elsewhere,  so  is  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Ballad 
of  the  Sea."  The  "  Portraits  of  Celebrities "  include 
Mr.  Hale  and  M.  de  Blowitz ;  of  the  latter  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  discover  any  portrait  earlier  than  1866.  A 
less  familiar  name  is  that  of  D.  V.  Drrabieta,  a  Spanish 
artist,  who  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
temporary illustrators.  Mr.  Edison  figures  at  the  age 
of  three,  thirteen,  thirty-one,  forty-four  and  forty-six, 
and  also  there  is  an  account  of  "  M.  de  Blowitz  at  Home." 
The  article  on  the  "  Race  to  the  North  Pole  "  contains  an 
account  of  the  expeditions  of  Nansen,  Perry,  Gilder  and 
Jackson.   


The  Century. 

The  most  notable  article  in  the  Century  Magazine,bo&. 
for  illustrations  and  for  its  subject,  is  the  first,  Stephen 
Bonsai's  account  of  "Fez,  the  Mecca  of  the  Moors." 
The  pictures  stand  out  from  the  page  very  remarkably. 
There  is  also  a  striking  page  devoted  to  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon  in  the  article  on  "The  Prince  and 
Princess  Aohille  Murat  in  Florida."   The  art  articles  are 
devoted  to  Japan  and  Sweden,  and  very  remarkable  some 
of  the    are.    The  work  of  Anders  Zorn,  the  Swedish 
etcher,  reveals  new  possibilities  in  etching.  The  "  Famine 
in  Eastern  Russia  "  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
relief  work  of  the  young  Tolstoy.   The  only  other  utas- 
trated  article  is  that  devoted  to  "  International  Yachting* 
A  pleasant,  but  not  an  illustrated  paper,  is  filled  vita 
Dr.  Phillips  Brooks's  "Letters  to  Children."  Another 
paper,  which  has  no  illustrations,  is  an  account  ott 
Philosopher's  Camp.   The  article  is  written  by  Met. 
J.  Stillman,  and  tells  the  story  of  that  pleasant  m- 
panionship  in  which   Emerson,  Agassiz,  Lowell, jpt 
others,  were  of  the  party.   Longfellow  was  to  haveffe, 
but  he  declined  on  hearing  that  Emerson  was  going  to 
take  a  gun.  "  I  shall  not  go,"  said  ho;  "  in  that  casern* 
one  will  be  shot." 


Seribner. 

Scribner  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  fiction.  It 
contains  six  complete  stories.  There  is  one  article  that 
redeems  this  barren  waste  of  romance,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Julian  Ralph's  article  on  his  experiences  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  Mr.  Ralph  appears  to  be  a  phenomenal 
worker,  and  sometimes  writes  from  seven  to  ten  columns 
of  special  descriptive  matter  in  one  day.  When  he  dnf 
the  last  Presidential  Inauguration,  he  got  up  at  fiw 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  drove  round  the  city  to  see  the 
people  come  in,  had  breakfast,  drove  round  the  cityagaiV, 
called  at  the  White  House,  gossiped  with  the  crowd, 
saw  the  ceremony,  had  lunch,  and  sat  down  at  half-pest 
one  o'clock  to  write  steadily  for  twelve  hours,  with 
messenger  boys  carrying  his  copy  off  to  the  telegraph 
office,  with  sometimes  only  eight  or  ten  words  written 
upon  each  piece  of  paper.  The  article  is  about  the  best 
kind  of  one  phase  of  American  newspaper  Iife/l  have  e'er 
seen. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Expense  is  evidently  no  object  in  the  production  of  this 
periodical.  This  month  we  have  a  coloured  frontispiece, 
charmingly  executed,  while  the  illustrations  are  at  last 
attaining  something  like  the  American  standard;  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  some  of  them,  bnt 
others  are  very  good  indeed.  The  paper  describing  & 
cruise  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  from  Beading  to 
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Bath  is  charmingly  illustrated.  Mr.  Mallozk,  I  am  glad 
to  see,  has  adopted  the  diagram  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
his  ideas  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  W.  A.  Alden's 
story  of  "A  Darwinian  Schooner"  will  attract  many 
readers.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
French  in  the  far  East  adds  to  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Curzon's  description  of  the  capital  of  Annam.  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle,  Mr.  Koden  Noel,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  contribute 
the  poetry.  An  anonymous  writer,  who  has  no  love  for 
Lady  Jeune,  writes  on  society,  and  lays  all  the  blame  for 
jts  shortcomings  on  the  plutocrats  who  have  swamped  it 
of  late  years.  Mr.  Zangwill,  writing  the  gossip  at  the  end 
"without  prejudice,"  devotes  some  paragraphs  to  the 
"Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray."  In  one  of  the  paragraphs 
Mr.  Zangwill  says : — 

I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  the  conjecture  that  the  sowing  of 
wild  oats  by  the  man  is  a  necessary  phase  in  the  development 
of  his  character.  Just  as  the  human  embryo  repeats  all  the 
animal  stages  by  which  man  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  amoebae, 
before  it  settles  into  the  human  figure,  so  the  spiritual  man 

n through  all  the  savage  experiences  of  his  race  in  the 
ilopment  from  polygamy  to  monogamy.    Marriage  is  the 
world-experience  redemonstrated  in  the  individual. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Zangwill 
is  also  tempted  to  the  conjecture  that  similar  conduct  is 
an  equally  necessary  phase  in  the  development  of  woman's 
character.  She  also  was  a  human  embryo,  and  if  the 
spiritual  man  must  pass  through  polygamy  to  monogamy, 
why  should  the  spiritual  woman  not  also  pass  to  the 
same  stage  from  polyandry?  What  is  sauce  for  the 
gander  is  surely  sauce  for  the  goose. 


The  English  Illustrated. 

Thi  English  Illustrated  Magazine  promises  to  be  the  best 
sixpenny  illustrated  from  the  point  of  view  of  illustrations 
ana  general  interest.   It  has  been  enormously  improved 
once  it  left  Messrs.  Macmillan.   I  notice  Mr.  Buskin's 
letters  and  "  Hartmann  the  Anarchist "  elsewhere.  After 
these  the  most  interesting  paper  is  the  one  on  poachers 
and  poaching,  by  the  admirable  writer  who  signs  himself 
"A Son  of  the  Marshes."  Mr.  George  Gissing  and  Bobert 
Buchanan  contribute  short  stories;  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 
berins  an  illustrated  article  upon  Bel  voir  Castle,  and  Mr. 
Adaerley  writes  pleasantly  and  from  knowledge  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  East  End  of  London  for 
the  cmlisation  of  the  masses  of  our  people.   The  only 
bad  thing  about  the  article  is  its  title,  "Is  Slumming 
Played  Out?"  which  gives  very  little  clue  to  the  nature 
of  its  contents.   


The  Strand. 

'hrthe  Strand  Magazine  the  success  which  has  followed 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  detective  stories  has  suggested  to  Mr. 
Newnes  the  propriety  of  filling  up  his  series  from  the 
stories  of  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor.  The  new  series  has 
been  begun  by  Mrs.  Meade,  whose  Medicine  Lady  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  working  of  this  new  vein.  The 
first  article  in  the  Strand  is  devoted  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  is  written  by  Mary  Spencer  Warren,  and  is 
illustrated  by  many  photographs  of  the  interior,  hitherto 
unpublished.  Miss  or  Mrs.  Warren — why  do  not  women 
always  mention  their  status  when  they  write  ?— gushes 
at  length  over  the  Palace  and  of  its  treasures  and  its 
mistress. 


The  Idler. 

Thb  Idler  devotes  the  first  page  to  a  very  elaborate 
article,  copiously  illustrated,  about  the  royal  pets  at 


Sandringham.  The  paper  is  carefully  written,  and  there 
are  portraits  of  an  endless  series  of  dogs  and  horses,  but 
after  a  time  you  are  apt  to  get  bored  with  catalogues  of 
pets.  Mr.  Zangwill  begins  a  story  of.  the  Jews  in 
George  III.'s  time,  under  the  title  of  "  The  King  of  the 
Schnorrers."  The  "  Memoirs  of  a  Female  Nihilist "  are 
illustrated  by  an  artist  who  makes  the  female  Nihilist 
much  more  romantic-looking  in  person  than  she  could 
possibly  have  been  in  real  life.  The  interview  with 
Mr.  Jones  is  alluded  to  elsewhere,  as  also  Mr.  Morley 
Boberte',  account  of  his  first  book,  "The  Western 
Avernu8."  Mr.  Boberts  has  tried  some  forty  different 
callings  in  his  time ! 


A  Home  of  Peace  for  the  Dying. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  scandalous 
omission  in  English  institutions  of  homes  of  rest  and 
peace  for  the  dying.  With  the  exception  of  Friedenheim, 
a  small  institution  in  the  north  of  London,  there  has  been 
no  place  where  friendless  men  or  women  upon  whom  is 
the  hand  of  death  can  retreat  in  order  to  close  their 
eyes  in  peace.  The  philanthropic  enthusiasm  which 
glows  in  the  West  London  Mission  has  led  Mr.  Howard 
Barrett  and  some  friends  to  establish  a  Home  of  Peace 
which  they  call  St.  Luke's  House.  This  institution  was 
opened  on  the  14th  of  last  month  by  Lady  Battersea.  It 
contains  sixteen  beds,  six  for  men  and  ten  for  women. 
There  will  be  no  distinction  of  creed  or  absence  of  creed 
in  the  applicants.  It  costs  £50  to  keep  one  bed  going 
for  a  year,  and  £10  to  fit  up  each  bed.  Mr.  Barrett 
says : — 

The  list  of  institutions  already  existing,  who  receive  such 
cases,  is  lamentably  small.  Miss  Davidson's  admirable  home 
in  Mildmay  Road — the  first  in  England — has  lately  removed 
to  very  large  and  beautiful  premises  in  Avenue  Road,  N.W., 
where  she  can  accommodate  forty  patients.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Hospital  of  SS.  John  and  Elizabeth,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  devotes  several  of  its  beds  to  this  purpose  regardless  of 
creed.  The  Anglican  Sisterhoods  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's 
Home,  Kilburn;  St.  Joseph's,  Kensington;  St.  Cyprian's, 
Edgware  Road ;  and  the  Hostel  of  God,  Clapham ;  open  their 
doors  to  a  certain  proportion  of  such  caseB,  mostly,  however,  to 
women  only.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  Miss  Davidson's  "  Friedenheim "  and 
"  St.  Luke's  House "  are  the  only  two  places  in  or  anywhere 
near  London  (or,  I  believe,  in  England)  wholly  set  aside  for 
the  care  of  the  dying,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  present 
accommodation  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  existing  and  urgent 
need,  and  touches  only  one  here  and  there  in  the  melancholy 
throng. 

The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  and  touch- 
ing story  in  the  Woman's  Herald,  of  July  27,  where  the 
heart  of  a  woman  and  the  imagination  of  a  novelist  were 
all  employed  in  enforcing  the  need  for  such  an  institution. 
But  no  art  or  skill  can  heighten  the  eloquence  of  the 
simple  fact  that  all  men  must  die,  and  that  civilisation 
in  London  has  not  provided  for  scores  and  hundreds,  and 
even  for  thousands  of  them,  any  place  in  which  to  die. 


A  Sign  of  the  Times. 

In  the  Month  there  is  a  remarkable  article  entitled  "  A 
Convert  through  Spiritualism."  Is  the  Bev.  Father  Clarke 
going  to  discover  that  Spiritualism  may  become  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Church  ?  The  writer  of  the  article  was  a 
Protestant  who  was  brought  into  the  Catholic  fold  solely 
through  teachings  received  at  these  seances  which^ishop 
Bagshawe  regards  as  modes  of  holding  intercourse  with 
the  devil. 
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THE   FORTHCOMING  CONFERENCE  AT  LUCERNE. 


Hotel  de  i/EimorE,  Lucerne. 
YT  is  the  loveliest  place  that  I  have  ever  seen.  For 
T  lake  and  mountain,  woodland  and  Island,  crag  and 
cataract,  for  unique  and  unapproachable  perfection 
there  is  no  place  like  Lucerne.  Derwentwater  among 
English  lakes,  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland,  Killarney  in 
Ireland,  Maggiore  in  Italy,  are  each  supreme,  but  one 
and  all  must  pale  their  ineffectual  glories  before  the 
romantic  Lake  of 
the   Four  Forest 

Cantons.    A  great  ^~  ~ 

snowstorm  raged 
at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  in  the 
mountains  through 
which  the  Furka 
Pass  winds  its  way 
to  the  glacier  source 
of  the  Rhone,  and 
as  a  result  the 
towering  summits 
of  the  Alps  are  as 
if  clad  in  white 
samite,  mystic  and 
wonderful.  Sitting 
here  at  the  open 
window  I  see 
Lucerne  as  a  queen 
enthroned  on  the 
waters,  her  left  arm 
resting  on  the 
wooded  slopes  of 
the  Rigi,  while  at 
her  right  thejagged 
crags  of  Pilatus 
pierce  the  clouds. 
Between  the  two 
the  whole  southern 
horizon  is  encircled 
by  a  great  amphi- 
theatre of  moun- 
tains, whose  dark 
and  sombre  majesty 
is  relieved  here  and 
there  by  the  gleam- 
ing silver  of  the 
enowfields  on  the 
higher  ranges  be- 
yond. The  snow-covered  shoulder  of  the  giant  Titlis 
is  just  visible  over  the  nearer  bills,  the  radiant 
ermine  of  nature  is  spread  over  the  great  range  that 
stretches  from  Rigidalstock  to  Hasenstock,  but  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  sublime  expanse  of  lake  and 
firmament  and  mountain  range  is  the  mighty  mass  of 
the  Todi,  which,  covered  with  snow  as  with  a  mantle,  fills 
in  the  great  gap  between  the  serrated  peaks  of  the 
Rotharen  and  the  bosses  of  Mount  Niederbauen.  The 
lake  gleams  and  glitters  in  the  radiant  sunlight  with  a 
restful  shimmer  of  golden  glory.  There  is  bareiy  enough 
wind  to  ruffle  the  azure  surface,  but  the  water  throbs  and 
trembles  with  tiny  wavelets,  and  every  glaucing  sun- 
beam finds  a  thousand  mirrors  on  its  wide  expanse.  You 
sec  glimpses  of  it  here  and  there  through  the  trees,  now 
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arrayed  in  all  their  summer  greenery.  Yonder  the 
sedgy  margin  of  the  lake  suddenly  thrusts  out  a  broad 
carpet  of  green  into  the  water,  nearer  the  city  it  is  the 
lake  which  creeps  with  graceful  curve  into  the  shore. 
The  meadows,  not  dry  and  bare  as  those  at  home,  but 
rejoicing  in  luxuriant  verdure,  are  as  brightly  green  as 
the  lake  is  blue.  Only  one  cornfield  is  visible,  a  small 
patch  of  gold  on  the  crest  of  the  wooded  hill  round 

which  the  lake 
winds  on  its  way  to 
Kussnacht ;  all  else 
is  green  with  the 
innunierable6hades 
of  grass  and  wood- 
I  land,  which  forms 
the  pastoral  fore- 
ground of  the  more 
stern  and  rugged 
splendour  of  the 
towering  peak  and 
radiant  snowfield. 

Lucerne  city  sits 
on  the  marge  of 
Lucerne  lake,  like 
the  lady  of  the  lake 
sole  sitting  by  the 
shores  of  old 
romance.  The  old 
wooden  bridges, 
with  history  em- 
blazoned beneath 
the  arches  of  their 
roof,  still  as  for  four 

® hundred  years  help 
the  citizens  to  cross 
rwuttou .  c-  dryshpd  their  rush- 

ing river,  and  still 
on  the  M ussegg 
frown  the  quaint 
old  towers  which, 
before  the  days  of 
gunpowder,  en- 
abled its  doughty 
burghers  to  defy 
the  threats  of 
marauding  nobles 
or  of  hostile  states. 
The  great  organ  fills 

with  the  seraphic  strains  of  the  modern  master-singers  the 
lofty  aislesof  the  ancient  cathedral.  On  Sunday  Dr.  Glover 
preached  in  the  Rathhaus  between  four  walls  carpeted 
with  the  portraits  of  ancient  burgomasters  immediate!) 
above  the  historical  collection  of  the  city  museum.  Just 
inside  the  walls  the  Old  Catholics  worship  in  their  newly- 
erected  church,  in  the  capital  of  the  canton,  which  was 
once  the  Jesuit  stronghold.  North  of  the  city  may  still  he 
seen  the  mortuary  chapel  which  marks  the  battlefield I  ot 
Sempach,  and  every  year,  with  banner  and  with  song,  the 
school-children  assemble  from  near  and  from  far  to  cele- 
brate in  festival  the  anniversary  of  that  great  day,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  allied  Switzers  broke  the  yoke 
of  their  Austrian  oppressor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
at  Stanz  they  still  lovingly  show  you  the  birthplace  ana 
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the  relics  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried,  who  made  way  for 

liberty  at  Sempach  by  burying  the  Austrian  spears  in  his 

body.    Further  to  the  south  there  is  Toll's  chapel,  and 

the  famous  meadow  of  Rutli,  where  the  great  oath  was 

sworn  out  of  which  the  Swiss  Republic  was  born.  The 

very  air  is  tremulous  with  the  echoes  of  the  past,  which 

still  reverberate  among  the 

hills.     Not  even  the  vile- 

smellinp  smoke  of  the  Swiss 

locomotives — the  vilest  in  all 

Europe  —  can  destroy  the 

aroma  of  romance  which  suf- 
fuses everything:  Religion, 

romance,  poetry,  war,  history 

— all  that  is  most  sublime 

in  human  heroism  or  most 

pathetic  in  human  passion — 

all  are  crowded  in  upon  the 

mind,  as  if  it  were  not  enough 

to  have   the  most  perfect 

natural  beauty  as  a  dower, 

but  that  of  places  as  of 

persons  the  great  word  holds 

true  — "  to  him  that  hath 

shall  be  given." 
Lucerne,    beautiful  for 

situation,  and  the  joy  of  the 

whole  earth,  lives  vigorously 
in  the  present  and  confronts 
with  serene  and  hopeful  brow 
the   developments   of  the 
future.      The    streets    that   lie   behind  her  ancient 
ramparts  are  all  lit  with  electricity ;  the  river  Reuss  has 
been  bridled  and  bitted  and  made  to  drive  all  the 
machinery  in  a  composite  factory,  where  the  same  shaft- 
ing, driven  by  the  water  power  from  the  lake,  polishes 
diamonds  in  one  room,  helps  to  make  bicycles  in  another, 
and  drives  the  forge-hammers  in  a  third.   On  the  lake 
naphtha  and  electric  launches  flit  about  noiselessly  and 
sinftly,  as  if  propelled  by  unseen  genii ;  chalets  nestle 
beneath  the  crags  on  the  lakeside  as  the  nests  which  the 
twittering  swallows  build  under  our  eaves,  whose  owners 
▼rest  by  untiring  labour  a  harvest  from  their  rockbound 
sol  Deep  down  in  the  soft  translucent  water  the  fish 
flash  to  and  fro,  and  in  the  noontide  heat  the  swimmer 
plunges  with  joy  into  the  liquid  coolness  of  the  lake.  In 
the  evening  the  bands  play  in  front  of  the  great  hotels, 
and  the  strains  of  their  music  are  heard  fitfully  on  the 
water  as  the  belated  boating  parties  hasten  homeward  in 
the  twilight.   It  is  here  where  for  this  year  the  Grindel- 
wald  Conference  has  established  itself  to  discuss  among 
the  fairest  of  earthly  scenes  the  fairest  of  earthly  dreams 
—the  reunion  of  Christendom — when  "  they  may  be  one 
even  as  we  are  one." 

This  month  I  spent  ten  days  at  the  Reunion  Confer- 
ence, saying  a  word  as  occasion  offered  for  the  Civic 
Church.  Dr.  Lunn,  the  president  of  the  Conference,  was 
good  enough  to  ask  me  to  return  in  September,  when 
three  days  will  be  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Civic  Church  as  a  practical  means  of  securing  the 
reunion  of  Christendom.  The  basis  of  reunion  which 
has  hitherto  been  favoured  by  the  Grindelwald  Confer- 
ence has  always  seemed  to  me  much  too  narrow.  It  is 
limited  to  the  so-called  Orthodox  Christian  denomina- 
tions—that is  to  say,  to  those  churches  which  in  their 
creeds  profess  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.  As  a  basis  for  the 
recons-titution  of  an  organic  denomination  this  is  too 
broad;  as  a  Iwsis  for  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  men 
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and  women  in  carrying  out  the  work  which  the  Church 
was  instituted  to  accomplish — the  salvation  of  the  world 
— it  is  a  great  deal  too  narrow.  There  is  no  chance  of 
securing  uniform  creed,  uniform  ritual,  or  uniform 
church  government.  Even  if  the  existing  sects,  whether 
Roman,  Anglican,  Greek,  or  Nonconformist,  were  not  in 
existence,  if  the  field  were 
cleared  of  those  crystallised 
boulders  of  churches  which 
block  the  path  of  reunion, 
the  attainment  of  such 
uniformity  could  never  be 
accomplished,  and  if  attained 
by  miracle  could  never  be 
sustained.  Men  can  no  more 
be  all  of  one  sect  than  they 
can  be  all  of  one  stature. 
Hence  reunion  on  the  basis 
of  uniformity  either  of  creed, 
ritual,  or  church  government 
is  utterly  impossible.  As 
long  as  men  are  born  different 
with  characters  which  are  the 
net  outcome  of  the  influence 
of  hundreds  of  generations, 
so  long  they  will  worship  the 
Highest  in  different  ways,  so 
long  they  will  formulate  their 
conceptions  of  the  Infinite  in 
different  fashion,  and  so  long 
they  will  constitute  their 
church  systems  according  to  the  prejudices,  principles, 
and  necessities  of  their  own  elective  affinities.  All 
that  cttn  bo  done  in  the  direction  of  reunion  is  to 
slacken  the  stress  or  friction  of  the  existing  rivalry, 
to  constantly  insist  upon  the  superior  importance  of 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  over  the  particular  or 
personal  interests  of  any  single  sect  or  section  of  a 
sect.  But  although  it  is  impossible  ever  to  get  all  men 
and  churches  to  agree  to  preach  or  to  pray  or  to  praise 
in  common,  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  their  members,  and 
others  who  are  not  members,  to  think,  to  discuss,  and  to 
act  together  in  grappling  with  the  great  social  and 
national  questions  which  confront  society. 

Thus  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  reuniting  Christendom  is  to  begin  the 
other  way  alxrat.  Instead  of  seeking  to  get  the  churches 
to  unite  and  form  one  church,  the  true  plan  is  to  form  a 
civic  or  municipal  or  national  union,  comprising  all 
existing  churches  and  all  who  will  co-operate  with  them 
in  any  given  geographical  or  social  unit,  which  would 
undertake  in  common  those  works  of  utility  and  of 
righteousness  which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  the 
collective  action  of  all  those  within  any  given  area  who 
are  willing  and  ready  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  time, 
means,  or  energy  for  tho  realisation  of  the  Divinely 
inspired  prayer — "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  This  central  federal  body  would  no  more  inter- 
fere with  the  independent  life  and  action  of  each  of  tho 
existing  churches  than  the  Federal  Council  at  Berne 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  Lucerne.  The 
Civic  Church,  or  local  federal  centre,  round  which 
all  existing  organisations,  religious  and  humanitarian, 
could  gather,  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  subjects  excepting  those  expressly  delegated  to  it  by 
the  churches  or  societies  whose  representatives  constitute 
its  council.  This  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  Town 
Council,  which  will  endeavour  constantly  to  realise  ideals 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  recognised  as  to  be* embodied  in  Acts 
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of  Parliament  and  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  the 
secular  authorities,  I  call  the  Civic  Church.  Those 
who  constitute  it  can  call  it  what  they  please.  In 
Switzerland  the  association  that  comes  nearest  to 
the  idea  of  the  Civic  Church  is  the  Society  for 
the  Public  Benefit — an  excellent  society  to  which  we 
owe  it,  among  other  benefits,  that  the  green  meadow  of 
the  Oath,  where  the  three  men  of  Rutli  swore  to  free  their 
native  land  of  the  Austrian  oppressor,  was  secured  for 
all  time  as  a  public  possession.  In  Brighton  this  associa- 
tion is  called  the  Civic  Centre;  in  Rochdale -and  Man- 
chester, a  Social  Questions  Union;  in  Glasgow,  an 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  People ; 
and  always  and  wherever  a  true  helper  exists,  the 
members  of  the  Helpers'  Association  constitute  the  germ 
of  the  Civic  Church.  For  the  essential  and  root  idea  of 
the  Civic  Church  is,  that  in  every  community  there  must 
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be  some  person,  if  not  some  definite  organisation,  which 
will  take  trouble  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  as  the  different  churches  take  trouble  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  the  individual  souls  of  their 
respective  congregations.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
difference  there  is  between  different  communities— how 
much  even  the  most  advanced  communities  differ  from 
each  other  to  their  own  disadvantage.  A  town  that  is 
very  public  spirited  in  one  department  of  public  affairs, 
will  lag  lamentably  behind  its  neighbours  in  other  depart- 
ments ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  will  all  the 
time  be  unconscious  that  it  is  behind  the  times. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  new  edition  of  the  old  creeds 
brought  up  to  date  and  adjusted  to  our  social  organism. 
We  want  a  new  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  dealing 
not  with  metaphysic  and  polemic,  but  with  the  actual 
needs  of  the  communities  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  We  want 
a  Normal  Standard  of  Social  Necessaries, 
which  will  be  ready  to  hand  as  a  handy 
mete  wand  or  measuring-stick,  by  which 
every  one  may  gauge  how  far  his  town 
or  district  falls  short  of  the  standard  that 
some  other  communities  have  already 
attained;  and  we  want  in  every  town 
or  district  a  living  centre  of  earnest  men 
and  women  who  will  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  the  earnest  pastor 
cares  for  the  souls  of  his  flock.  Tie 
function  of  the  Civic  Church  is  thus, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  exceeding  broad.  It 
is  not  to  supersede  any  existing  organi* 
tion,  but  to  bishop  them,  to  organist 
all  the  progressive  and  righteous  forces 
in  any  district  so  as  to  keep  conscience 
in  the  saddle,  to  direct  the  aspirations 
of  the  community  in  the  most  promising 
line  of  progress,  to  keep  the  local 
authorities  up  to  the  mark  and  the  local 
electorate  fully  informed  of  the  moral 
bearings  of  the  questions  before  it.  Surely 
these  are  great  and  manifold  responsi- 
bilities, which  are  not  likely  to  grow 
less  because  no  one  is  undertaking  to 
discharge  them. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  inform  my 
friends  and  Helpers  that  by  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Lunn  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  whole  subject  fully  before 
the  Reunion  Conference  at  Lucerne  in 
the  month  of  September.  On  Saturday, 
September  9th,  the  whole  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  when  I  hope  we  shall  have 
representatives  present  from  the  various 
Civic  Centres  in  England  and  Scotland 
and  also  from  the  Society  for  the  Public 
Benefit  in  Switzerland.  Saturday  night 
will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  a  description 
of  the  work  that  has  already  been 
actually  accomplished  in  the  formation 
of  Civic  Centres,  and  a  record  of  ex- 
periences which  may  be  helpful  to  others. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  we  shall,  weather 
permitting,  hold  a  camp  meeting  under 
the  trees  on  the  mountain  side,  when  the 
subject  will  bo  the  aspiration  how  best 
to  unite  all  the  existing  agencies  which 
have  been  formed  or  are  being  formed 
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for  bringing  about  the"  salvation  of  the  community.  On 
Monday  evening  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Conference 
will  be  given  np  to  the  same  question. 

I  hope  that  there  may  be  a  goodly  muster  of  Helpers 
and  sympathisers  at  Lucerne  on  September  9th.  The 
Helpers'  Association  and  the  Civic  Church  movement 
might  receive  a  great  fresh  impetus  from  the  Conference 
if  it  is  adequately  attended  and  the  subject  is  properly 
presented.  My  wife  and  I  hope  to  be  at  Lucerne,  all  being 
well,  on  September  3rd— Cromwell's  Day— and  will  be 
delighted  to  see  as  many  of  our  friends  and  Helpers  as 
nay  be  able  to  spend  a  week  on  the  most  l>eautiful  of 
the  Swiss  Iake3  in  the  promotion  of  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  causes. 


The  illustrations  in  this  articlo  are  taken  by  permission 
from  the  sumptuous  volume,  "Switzerland,"  Poetical 
and  Pictorial,  a  collection  of  poems  by  English  and  Ameri- 
can poets  compiled  by  Henry  Eberli,  with  eighty-seven 
illustrations.  Mr.  Eberli  wag  an  old  Helper  of  ours  when 
he  was  in  England,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  this 
evidence  of  his  devotion  to  England  and  to  Switzerland. 
The  book  is  published  at  Zurich,  but  my  publisher,  Mr. 
Marshall,  125,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  orders  for  it.  The  book,  which  is  bound  in  cloth, 
half  gilt,  and  contains  over  live  hundred  pages,  is  pub- 
lished at  IO3. 


THE  UNFAITHFUL  GUARDIANS  AND  THEIR  LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 

"  I  found  the  Workhouse  (at  Buckingham)  in  a  dirty,  untidy,  and  discreditable  condition." — Mr.  Murray  Brown,  H.M. 
Inspector,  1893. 


fHE  Workhouse  at  Buckingham  may  have  been  dis- 
creditable, but  it  is  less  discreditable  than  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  whoso  infidelity  to  its  duty 
is  thus  exposed  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  For  the  Guardians,  of  Buckingham  have 
been  guilty  of  the  indescribable  folly  of  first  making 
their  workhouse  a  disgrace  to  the  county,  and  then  of 
making  a  public  exhibition  of  their  own  pride,  prejudice, 
and  stupidity,  by  resenting  the  sensible  and  practical 
advice  of  the  Ladies'  Ooramittee,  which  they  themselves 
appointed  to  look  after  the  work  they  had  shown  them- 
selves utterly  incompetent  to  perform. 

The  Ladies'  Committee,  of  which  Miss  Holland,  one  of 
my  Helpers,  was  the  Hon.  Sec,  were  no  sooner  appointed 
than  they  set  to  work  in  a  businesslike  fashion.  After 
three  months'  careful  study  of  the  workhouse,  they  drew 
np  a  report,  which  the  Guardians  refused  to  consider,  but 
the  gist  of  which  I  publish,  in  order  that  other  parts  of  the 
country  may  know  the  shame  of  Buckingham)  and  that 
reformers  everywhere  may  be  encouraged  to  press  for  the 
tppointment  of  Ladies'  Committees,  to  whom  it  is  evident 
we  must  look  for  the  practical  improvement  of  our  poor  law 
administration. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  England  that  such  a  state  of  things 
as  is  revealed  by  this  Beport  should  have  been  allowed 
to  exist,  and  it  is  a  still  greater  disgrace  that,  instead  of 
being  humiliated  by  this  exposure  of  the  inhumanities 
perpetrated  under  their  authority,  the  Guardians— all  of 
whom  are  men,  and  one  of  whom  is  a  clergyman- 
cashiered  the  Ladies'  Committee.  They  will  have  no  more 
meddling  women  in  Bucks  Union  to  suggest  that  paupers 
should  have  screens  before  them  when  they  die,  and 
pocket  handkerchiefs  and  nightshirts.  "  Good  heavens !  " 
cries  the  Bumble  of  Bucks,  "  what  are  we  coming  to  ?  " 
Poor  Bumble !  what  he  has  come  to  is  very  obvious,  as 
he  is  himself  beginning  to  discover  somewhat  tardily. 
Here,  however,  is  the  Beport: — 

Being  aware  that  you  are  about  to  appoint  an  assistant 
matron,  we  earnestly  hope  tlmt  you  will  choose  some  one  that 
is  experienced  in  nursing.  We  consider  the  matron  has  already 
*>  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  general  management  that  it  is 
important  she  should  have  efficient  help  given  to  her  in  nursing 
the  sick  and  infirm. 

We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  death  of  two  women 
named  Marks  and  Jones.  We  do  not  consider  sufficient  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  their  latter  hours ;  that -no  screen  was 
placed  around  their  beds ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Caroline 
Jones  medical  aid  was  not  given  to  her  for  four  days  after  her 
last  seizure.  We  venture  to  say  that  had  either  of  the  women 
been  in  homes  of  their  own,  lovoever  poor,  they  would  have  had 
more  attention.  We  think  that  a  screen  should  at  once  be  pro- 
vided, and  that  orders  should  be  given  for  its  use  when  persons 
have  to  be  washed  in  bed,  in  severe  illness  or  approaching  death. 


■  We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lack  of  garments 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  infirm  people  when  compelled  to  get 
out  of  bed.  We  find  in  other  Workhouses  inexpensive  garments 
are  provided.  Your  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  assist  the 
Matron  in  the  cutting  and  making  of  such  garments,  should 
you  givo  the  necessary  sanction  for  the  same. 

We  also  think  that  a  small  bed  towel  should  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  those  persons  who  have  to  take  their'incals  in  bed. 
It  would  add  much  to  their  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

We  also  find  that  pocket  handkerchiefs  are  not  allowed  to 
the  inmates.  We  feel  that  in  regard  to  cleanliness  this  is  an 
error.  We  would  Buggest  that  handkerchiefs  be  purchased, 
and  that  at  least  one  per  week  be  given  to  each  inmate. 

We  would  next  suggest  that  the  scrubbing  of  the  stone  floors, 
staircases,  and  passages  be  relegated  to  the  men.  This  would 
enable  the  women  to  devote  time  to  laundry  and  needlework. 

We  think  that  the  porter  might  assist  or  superintend  this  work, 
and  also  that  he  should  be  requested  to  keep  his  present 
pantry  (which  we  note  you  purpose  removing}  in  a  better  and 
cleaner  condition,  and  that  he  be  requested  not  to  cut  the 
bread  for  the  inmates  more  than  one  hour  prior  to  the  serving 
of  the  same. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  girls  and  young 
children  in  the  House.  The  present  care-taker  of  the  youngest 
children  (P.  Cross)  we  consider  to  be  mentally  incapable  of 
the  work,  and  that  a  more  efficient  person  should  be  appointed 
at  once.  We  also  consider  that  ;.  day-room  similar  to  the  one 
now  occupied  by  the  boys  should  be  arranged  for  the  girls  and 
young  children.'  The  stone  floor,  bare  walls,  and  generally 
dreary- aspect  of  the.  room  now  used  by  them,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  home  life,  is  deleterious  in  view  of  their  future  lives. 

We  noto  your  refusal  to  allow  us  to  visit  the  sick  and  infirm 
m>  n.  We  much  regret  this,  as  we  find  it  is  done  in  other 
Workhousrs.  In  view  of  this  refusal  being  continued,  we 
respectfully  ask  you,  who  is  to  visit  them  ?  Surely  they  need 
cheering  as  much  as  the  women. 

We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  diet  now  given  to 
the  sick  and  infirm  women  and  childr  n.  Wo  are  astonished 
to  see  the  amount  offood  that  is  daily  left.  We  do  not  consider 
this  to  bo  because  a  Burfeit  of  food  is  given  to  them.  Wo 
venture  to  say  it  is  because  it  is  not  suitable.  (1st)  It  is  never 
varied;  (2nd)  It  is  not. served  in  a  way  to  commend  itself  to 
those  n  .t  in  robust  health. 

Wo  would  suggest  that  a  thorough  alteration  be  made  in  the 
diet,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Medical  Officer.  We  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  the 
bread  now  left  be  made  into  puddings  and  given  to  the  children 
for  supper.  As  housekeepers,  we  can  vouch  for  the  economy  of 
these  puddings,  and  that  they  arc  always  eaten  with  relish. 
'  We  feci  that  the  question  of  a  change  of  diet  .requires' much 
thought,  and.  we  would  suggest  that  with  a  view  to  this  you 
should  appoint  four  Members  of  the  Board  to*  meet  your 
Medical  Officer  for  the  House  and  ourselves  to  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss the  game,  all  resolutions  to  be  then  placed  before  you. 

There  is  one  thing  upon  which  we  should  like  to  have  a  very 
clear  understanding,  viz. :  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  an  official  when  visiting  the  inmates  ? 


THE    WASTED    WEALTH    OF    KING  DEMOS. 


IV.— HIS  ARISTOCRACY.   A  PLEA  FOR  AN  OLD  ENGLAND  PARTY. 


SENSE  of  the  immensity  of  the  wasted  wealth  of 
King  Demos  grows  upon  the  mind.  I  have  already 
described  his  Unoccupied  Mansions,  his  Patrols 
eager  for  fresh  service,  and  his  treasure  of  past  Glories. 
This  month  I  have  to  describe  a  different  class  of  wasted 
wealth,  not  less  precious  and  not  less  capable  of  re- 
clamation than  any  of  the  others — to  wit,  the  Aristocracy 
of  the  land.  Here  is  treasure  trove  indeed,  which  every- 
one has  hitherto  recognised  as  being  capable  of  destruc- 
tion by  King  Demos,  but  comparatively  few  have  recog- 
nised as  being  capable  of  being  exploited  for  his  needs. 

The  present  moment  is  propitious  for  proclaiming  the 
fact,  for  already  the  air  is  rent  with  the  discordant  notes 
of  the  Liberal  wind  instruments  as  the  expert  practi- 
tioners are  tuning  up  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  once 
more  in  the  ears  of  the  British  people  the  stirring  slogan 
of  "  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords ! "  For  these  astute 
and  sanguine  performers  are  destined  to  a  great  and  a 
grievous  disappointment.  The  English  people  are  not 
exactly  in  a  mood  to  rise  in  their  might  and  go  on 
the  war-path  to  take  the  scalps  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
merely  because  that  body,  acting  in  accord  with  the 
majority  of  the  English  electors  and  the  majority  of 
the  English  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  asks 
that  the  latest  revised  version  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill 
should  be  submitted  to  the  constituencies  before  the  Bill 
is  finally  forced  upon  the  Constitution  by  a  majority 
varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  Irish  votes. 

THE  OLD  TUBE'S  HEAD. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  long  and  deservedly  been  the 
favourite  Turk's  head  of  the  popular  party  in  England. 
For  sixty  years  and  more  they  have  constantly  set  at 
defiance  the  wishes  of  the  voting  majority  of  the  English 
constituencies,  and  as  constantly  it  has  been  the  natural 
and  necessary  resource  of  the  popular  party  to  get  up  the 
steam  for  a  General  Election  by  denouncing  the  selfish 
obstruction  of  a  handful  of  interested  and  headstrong 
aristocrats.  But  this  year,  when  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  the  life  of  this  generation  the  veto  of  the  Peers 
has  been  bespoken  in  advance  by  a  majority  of  the 
English  electors,  the  attempt  to  send  round  the  fiery 
cross  is  worse  than  an  anachronism — it  is  idiotcy. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  British  aristocracy  entrenched 
in  the  Gilded  Chamber  that  I  speak  when  I  invite 
King  Demos  to  regard  them  as  a  portion  of  his  wasted 
wealth.  There  is  little  or  no  wealth  for  Demos  in  the 
hereditary  House,  although  there  is  no  saying  what  may 
yet  be  discovered  there  if  the  Commons  proceed  much 
further  in  the  fatally  facile  path  of  closing  debate  before 
it  has  begun  by  the  guillotine,  which  thrusts  whole 
clauses  holus  bolus  through  the  division  lobby,  with- 
out even  so  much  as  the  formality  of  a  word  being  said 
in  explanation  or  defence.  But  there  is  an  infinite  store 
of  wealth  for  Demos  in  the  peers  themselves,  in  their 
ancestral  position  and  in  their  ancestral  possessions,  and 
to  this  subject  I  now  address  myself  without  delay. 

FROM  THE  ENEMY'S  CAMP. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  I,  of  all  men,  should  have  to  point 
out  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  English  noble  in  the 
service  of  the  democracy.  For  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  .Radical  Republicans.  My  father, 
before  he  went  to  college  to  prepare  for  the  Congregational 


ministry,  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  cutler  at  a 
Sheffield  forge,  in  the  dark  and  evil  days  when  the 
Cutlers'  Union,  a  Vehmgericht  enforcing  its  decrees  by 
rattening  and  murder,  had  not  yet  developed  into  the 
modern  Trades'  Union.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn  Law 
rhymer,  with  his  passionate  impeachment  of  the  lords 
of  the  soil  who  made  dear  the  bread  of  the  poor,  gave 
poetic  expression  to  the  deep  inner  conviction  of  every 
north-country  Radical,  who  to  this  day,  in  their  heart  of 
hearts,  believe  that  it  will  never  be  well  with  England 
until  she  is  rid  of  the  Lords.  Many  a  time  and  oft  I 
heard  my  father  remark,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  his  knee, 
that  it  would  be  a  blessed  day  for  England  if  the  whole 
British  aristocracy  could  be  placed  on  board  a  ship  and 
sunk  in  mid-Atlantic — a  variant  from  the  usual  prescrip- 
tion for  healing  tho  woes  of  Ireland,  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  equally  efficacious.  Reared  with  such  tradi- 
tions, it  was  inevitable  that  I  should  have  thrown  myself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  two  recent  campaigns  against  the 
House  of  Lords  which  took  place  when  they  mutilated  the 
Irish  Land  Act  and  resisted  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  county  householder.  My  "  Fifty  Years  of  the  House 
of  Lords,"  which  was  circulated  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  is  an  impeachment  of  the  Upper  Chamber, 
which  is  all  the  more  unanswerable  because  it 
is  based  entirely  upon  their  own  acts  and  deeds. 
It  is  therefore  a  somewhat  strange  irony  of  fato 
that  I  should  now  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  appealing 
to  the  peers  to  grasp  the  opportunity  of  their  great 
position,  and  in  pointing  out  to  King  Demos  the  immense 
possibilities  of  good  that  are  latent  in  tho  historic  peerage 
of  Britain. 

A  PEACTIOAL  SECOND  BEST. 

My  antecedents  are  at  least  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  fact  that  I  have  not  approached  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  with  any  lurking  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
peers.  The  same  simple  but  inexorable  logic  that  led  me 
to  make  my  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican,  leads  me  to  publish 
this  article  about  the  Peers.  I  am  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  and  all  means  seem  to  me  important  only  so  far  as 
they  lead  to  the  end.  My  father's  prescription  of  tho 
Atlantic  may  have  been  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  as  there  exists  no  power 
capable  of  conducting  our  peers  across  the  gangway  of 
the  ship  destined  to  be  scuttled  in  mid-ocean,  we  must 
fall  back  on  second  bests.  After  having  done  your  level 
best  to  destroy  your  enemy,  and  having  failed,  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  see  if  you  cannot  make  terms  with 
him,  so  as  to  exploit  him  and  his  for  the  good  cause.  As 
long  as  there  is  even  an  off-chance  of  exterminating  your 
adversary  you  naturally  refuse  to  treat,  but  when  it  is 
quite  palpable  that  he  refuses  to  be  exterminated,  at 
least  in  your  lifetime,  men  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind 
reconsider  their  position  and  ask  whether  or  not  they  can 
more  easily  attain  their  end  by  adopting  a  less  uncom- 
promising policy. 

SURVIVAL  AS  AN  ARGUMENT. 

Side  by  side  with  this  argument  there  operates  another, 
and  that  is  a  respect  for  that  which  has  been  and  that 
which  still  is,  not  because  of  any  particular  reverence  for 
age  as  such,  and  certainly  not  from  any  reluctance  to 
reform  anything  to  any  extent  where  reform  is  needed, 
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tat  because  thero  is  a  strong  presumption  that  there 
mnst  he  much  saving  salt  in  an  institution  which  keeps 
its  savour  for  centuries  and  for  millenniums.   The  barque 
that  has  weathered  a  thousand  storms  and  still  rides 
triumphant  on  the  waves,  has  given  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  her  timbers  and  the  fidelity  of  her  workman- 
ship, which  we  cannot  have  in  the  newer  craft  that  are 
spick  and  span.    The  time  may  have  come  for  sending 
her  to  the  ship  knacker ;  it  may  bo  absurd  to  propose  to 
fit  the  old  sailing  ship  with  boilers  and  patent  com- 
pound engines  and  double  screws,  and  the  attempt  to 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  is  not  always  to  be  com- 
mended—at least  if  you  put  too  much  new  wine  into  too 
old  a  bottle.   But  there  has  been  a  raison  d'etre  for  all 
things,  even  for  the  Turkisli  Empire  and  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  if  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  you  must  e'en  make 
the  best  of  them,  or  they  will  make  the  worst  of  you.  As 
it  is  with  the  Pachas,  so  even  my  most  intrausigeant  of 
Eaoicals  may  admit  it  may  be  with  the  peers.  Failing 
the  Gladstonian  bag  and  baggage  prescription,  wliich 
might  be  excellent  if  it  only  could  be  administered,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  British  aristocracy  ? 

THE  PARLOUS  POSITION  OP  THB  PEER. 

The  peer  is  for  the  most  part  a  poor  creature,  and  one 
greatly  to  be  commiserated  by  the  benevolent.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  years  he  has  been  the  favourite  cockshy  of  every 
popular  demagogue.  Even  to  this  day  the  Home  Ruler's 
great  hope  is  that  when  all  other  chances  fail  he  may  get 
a  rise  out  of  the  peers  by  ingeniously  combining  the  cry  of 
Home  Rule  with  "  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords! "  The 
peers  have  lost  heart  in  themselves ;  they  have  lost  faith 
m  their  order ;  they  are  almost  afraid  to  ask  for  leave  to 
lire.  Radicalism  has  insulted  them,  Demos  has  humi- 
liated them,  it  has  become  an  article  of  faith  with  half 
the  nation  that  they  are  enemies  of  the  people,  and  the 
rtole  trend  of  modern  democracy  threatens  to  leave  them 
stranded  high  and  dry,  hopeless  anachronisms  which  can 
aA  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  gracefully  and  painlessly 
put  out  of  existence.  What  with  being  bullied  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  being  used  as  catspaws  by  the  Tory 
party,  alternately  to  defend  and  to  betray  the  institutions 
which  they  most  prize,  the  position  of  a  peer  is  not 
enviable.  The  relative  importance  of  England  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  world  shrinks  daily, 
and  nowhere  outside  these  islands  is  a  hereditary  peerago 
to  be  found  among  English-speaking  men.  The  British 
noble,  like  the  bulls  of  Chillingham  or  the  ruins  of 
Kcnilworth  Castle,  is  a  curiosity  with  a  very  narrow 
tubitat.  Ton  can  find  him  within  these  four  seas  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world.  This,  although 
increasing  his  value  as  a  curio,  cannot  be  said  to  give 
him  the  old  consciousness  of  his  right  to  swagger  iu 
the  foretop  of  the  State  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the 
English-speaking  race. 

HIS  LAST  CHANGE. 

But  in  these  late  days,  if  the  peer  but  knew  it,  there 
has  been  a  diversion  of  the  hostile  forces  which  pressed 
him  hard.  For  the  last  forty  years,  the  middle  class, 
with  the  purse  of  capitalism  at  its  back,  made  war  upon 
the  aristocracy.  The  Free  Traders  have  smitten  the 
great  landlords  a  mortal  blow ;  their  rents  have  dwindled, 
and  are  dwindling  still,  to  zero.  Prosperous  ironmasters 
»r  American  capitalists  sit  in  the  palaces  of  our  nobles, 
and  even  Quarter  Sessions  have  been  abolished  by  the 
Conservatives  themselves.  But  even  now,  when  the  pride 
of  the  peer  is  bumbled  in  the  dust,  and  his  enemy 
txulteth  over  him  continually,  the  tide  of  war  has  rolled 
from  his  castle  gates  and  is  now  beginning  to  assail  the 


fortresses  of  his  ancient  adversaries.  Modern  Socialism 
strikes  not  at  the  peer  so  much  as  at  the  capitalist.  It  is 
a  protest  against  the  unearned  increment  of  mere  wealth 
acquired  without  effort,  and  spent  without  any  sense  of 
the  stewardship  of  money.  It  is  aimed  far  more  directly 
at  the  employer  of  labour  and  the  stockholder,  at  the 
trading  capitalist  and  the  banker,  than  at  the  landlord — 
at  least  at  the  landlord  of  agricultural  land.  The  peer 
has  thus  obtained  a  respite.  When  the  forces  of  social 
democracy  are  assailing  what  the  Americans  call  the  gold 
bug,  the  peer,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  has  an  opportunity 
of  reasserting  himself  which  may  never  occur  again  in 
his  history. 

RESPITED — AND  WHY? 

For  it  is  a  simple  fact,  which  anyone  can  verify  who 
cares  to  ask  any  of  his  friends  among  the  peers,  that  the 
stewardship  of  money  is  recognised  much  more  system- 
atically even  by  the  average  landlord  than  by  any  but 
the  most  philanthropic  capitalist.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  two  men,  each  with  a  million  sterling  in  their 
hand  to  invest ;  one  buys  a  great  estate  with  a  historic 
seat,  the  other  buys  consols.  They  may  be  both  men  of 
average  philanthropy,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  owner 
of  consols  will  have  received  £25,000  net,  of  which,  if  he 
is  very  generous,  he  may  distribute  £5,000  in  charity  or 
in  works  of  piety,  whereas  the  purchaser  of  the  landed 
estate  would  count  himself  very  lucky  if  he  could  reckon 
upon  receiving  £10,000,  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
£15,000  being  as  it  were  automatically-  distributed  in 
benefactions,  subsidies,  rates,  expenses  of  maintaining 
what  is  virtually  the  county  museum  and  the  county 
park  and  other  expenditure,  the  chief  and  sometimes 
the  wholo  advantage  of  which  is  reaped  by  his  poorer 
neighbours. 

The  charges  with  which  custom,  tradition,  and  the 
law  have  saddled  the  landowner  are,  at  least,  twice  and 
often  ten  times  as  great  as  those  which  press  upon  the 
holder  of  consols.  Hence  the  predatory  Socialist,  who  is 
going  about  seeking  whom  he  can  devour,  finds  much 
more  to  attract  him  in  the  middle  class  capitalist  than  in 
the  aristocratic  landowner. 

THE  TIMIDITY  OF  ANACHRONISMS. 

The  peers  are,  however,  such  feeble  folk,  and  so  afraid 
to  call  their  souls  their  own,  that  they  seldom  venture  to 
dwell  on  this  fact  even  to  themselves,  and  they  never 
dare  to  tell  the  truth  to  Demos.  What  a  difference  there 
is  between  people  who  feel  they  have  a  right  recognised 
by  public  opinion  and  the  movement  of  the  times  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do,  and  those  who  are  painfully 
conscious  of  their  being  anachronisms  who  are  merely 
suffered  to  survive!  Take,  for  instance,  the  contrast 
between  the  Chief  Constables  and  the  peers.  In  the  olden 
days  when  the  feudal  system  took  root  and  flourished  on 
English  soil,  the  peer  was  as  conscious  of  the  natural 
necessity  for  his  existence  as  our  Chief  Constables  are 
to-day.  They  were,  indeed,  in  those  days  constantly 
discharging  the  duty  of  Chief  Constable  in  their  respective 
domains.  But  nowadays  while  the  Chief  Constable  is 
everywhere  hungry  for  more  work,  confident  of  his  ability 
to  do  it,  eager  not  to  lose  any  and  every  chance  of 
magnifying  his  office  for  the  service  of  the  community, 
the  peer,  nervous  and  timorous,  never  dares  to  propose 
when  we  are  reshaping  English  institutions  that  any  new 
powers  should  be  entrusted  to  him,  or  that  any  fresh 
responsibilities  should  be  fitted  upon  his  shoulders.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  Land  League  and  the  Castle  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  Castle  Government  is  so  conscious 
that  its  existence  is  contrary  to  modern  ideas  that  it  is 
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afraid  to  shoot  even  when  it  knows  that  it  is  right; 
the  Land  League  was  so  certain  that  it  was  the  real 
representative  of  Ireland  that  it  did  not  hesitate  to  kill 
even  when  it  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  the  wrong. 

THE  LATE  LORD  CARNARVON. 

The  peer  whom  I  knew  best  and  loved  most  was  the 
late  Lord  Carnarvon.  A  fine  and  noble  soul,  full  of 
natural  piety  and  of  quiet  invincible  courage,  he  never 
was  rightly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  He  did 
his  duty  and  did  it  nobly,  but  no  man  could  have  been 
more  saturated  through  and  through  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  all  of  no  use,  that  the  Destinies  had  decreed 
that  England  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  demagogue  and 
the  democrat,  and  that  soon  all  this  famous  and  stately 
remnant  of  the  old  English  nobility  would  be  but 
as  the  wreckage  that  strews  the  beach  after  the 
vessel  has  foundered  in  the  6torm.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing that  deep,  disheartening  conviction,  Lord 
Carnarvon  fought  on,  never  faltering  in  his  struggle 
for  what  he  considered  the  rights  of  nis  order  and  the 
interest  of  his  class,  with  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
inextricably  bound  up  the  welfare  of  Britain  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Empire.  I  refer  to  him  as  the 
prominent  example  in  our  time  of  the  peer  who,  though 
no  craven,  never  had  heart  to  hope,  and  who,  while 
fighting  on  with  indomitable  spirit,  nover  believed  it  was 
possible  that  the  shadow  would  go  back  on  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,  or  that  the  English  nobles  would  ever  again  be 
welcomed  to  their  old  place  in  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ance of  the  English  world. 

WITHOUT  FAITH  NO  SALVATION. 

Therein  he  was  mistaken.  The  English  noble  has  still 
before  him  a  career  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  peers  who 
signed  the  Magna  Charta  or  who  conquered  France  at 
Agincourt  and  Creay.  He  may,  if  he  has  it  in  him,  still 
rule  England,  under  other  forms,  no  doubt,  but  not  less 
really  and  truly  than  his  ancestors  ruled  it  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors.  Feudalism  is  dead, 
no  doubf,  and  the  arrogance  of  caste  which  it  engendered. 
But  the  English  noble  may  yet  become  the  leader  and  chief 
of  the  democratic  masses,  and  command,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  an  admiring  and  grateful  people,  the  homage  due  to 
one  who  acts  up  to  the  great  principle  of  noblesse  oblige. 
But  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  the  peer,  as  for  the 
commoner,  to  have  faith  in  himself  and  faith  in  his  cause. 
At  present  he  has  neither.  He  despairs;  and  to  the 
despondent  there  is  no  sunrise  of  success.  If  they  do  not 
believe  in  themselves  who  know  themselves,  how  can 
they  expect  us  to  believe  in  them  who  know  them  not  ? 
Without  faith  there  is  no  salvation  for  soul  or  for 
aristocracy. 

POSSIBILITIES  BEFORE  THE  PEERS. 

I  do  not  propose  to  waste  time  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  the  only  relic  of  feudalism  which  excites  popular 
discontent.  As  the  Church  would  be  stronger  if  dis- 
established, so  the  peers  would  be  infinitely  more 
powerful  if  they  dissolved  the  Upper  Chamber.  But  of 
that  I  need  not  speak  in  this  connection.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  insist  upon  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  hereditary 
House  as  a  condition  precedent  to  beginning  their  new 
career  under  democratic  auspices.  It  follows  no  doubt 
as  a  corollary  from  the  principle  "  Let  not  your  good  be 
evil  spoken  of,"  but  it  is  not  essential  to  our  main 
position. 

That  position  is  briefly  this.  That  in  England  at  this 
present  time  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  hinder  any 
English  noble  who  is  worth  his  salt  being  installed  by 
popular  acclamation  as  veritable  ruler  of  any  of  our 


English  shires — if  only  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  help 
the  people  instead  of  spending  his  time  in  amusing  him- 
self and  friends  of  his  own  caste.  If,  as  in  olden  times, 
they  will  live  for  the  people,  the  people  will  be  only  too 
willing  to  die  for  them.  We  are  face  to  face  in  their  case 
with  an  abdication  of  influence,  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
power  that  is  as  discreditable  as  it  is  unusual.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  their  sulks  and  all  their  frivolity,  our 
nobles  could  still  rule  us  if  they  pleased  to  take  their 
functions  seriously,  and  perform  their  duties  with  a  due 
sense  that  to  be  a  leader  a  man  must  not  be  a  despot,  and 
that  to  rule  a  people  one  must  know  their  needs  and 
understand  their  wants. 

A  NEW  INNINGS,  AND  ITS  CONDITIOH. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  short  cycling  tour  in 
France.  There  the  chateaux  are  empty  or  in  ruins. 
The  noblesse  is  impotent  or  non-existent  Where  its 
shadow  lingers  it  is  fiercely  assailed  by  the  envy  of  a 
democracy  of  which  it  cannot  be  said,  even  by  its 
bitterest  enemies,  that  "  it  dearly  loves  a  lord."  Every- 
where the  contrast  was  most  marked.  In  France  the 
noble  has  had  his  last  innings,  and  can  play  no  more. 
In  England  he  may  still,  if  he  pleases,  go  to  the  wicket 
and  prolong  the  game,  and  make  as  good  a  score  as  ever 
his  ancestors  did  in  the  past.  But  to  do  this  he  must 
play  the  rules  of  the  game  and  obey  King  Demos,  even 
when  he  proposes  to  guide  his  steps. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  PEER. 

Mr.  Labouchere  is  said  to  have  declared,  in  his  dry 
humorous  way,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords,  because  he  could  not  hope  to  hold 
his  own  if  a  duke  were  to  come  out  against  him  as  Tory 
candidate  at  Northampton.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  right 
Even  now,  with  all  the  prejudice  against  the  Oligarchical 
Chamber,  which  naturally  results  from  its  insensate 
opposition  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  if  it 
were  destroyed  to-morrow,  oligarchs  would  be  at  a 
premium  in  all  the  most  democratic  constituencies  in 
Great  Britain.  There  can  be  no  better  test  than  this  of 
the  permanent  ingrained  respect  which  the  ordinary 
Englishman  has  for  the  noble.  It  is  idle  saying  that  it  is 
all  snobbery.  Snobbery  itself  has  to  be  explained,  and 
the  English  Radical  wirepuller's  craving  to  have  a 
candidate  with  a  handle  to  his  name  arises  from  the 
fact  that  men  with  titles  have  done  good  service  for  the 
people. 

THE  TRADITION  OF  8ERVICE. 

Our  nobles  have  still  the  tradition  of  service.  A  few- 
conspicuous  examples  which  seem  to  discredit  their 
order  are  in  reality  conspicuous  because  of  their  contrast 
to  the  general  average.  Take  a  peer  with  an  income  of 
£20,000  and  an  ordinary  financial  magnate  with  a  similar 
revenue,  and  you  will  find  that  the  former  usually  does 
twenty  times  as  much  unpaid  work  for  the  community 
as  the  latter.  In  many  cases  the  unpaid  work  which 
peers  do  for  their  fellow-men  is  almost  incredible. 

Talking  over  this  subject  the  other  day  with  the  Earl 
of  Meath,  he  told  me  an  anecdote  illustrating  its  truth 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  here.  Lord  Meath 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  was  one  of  the  peers 
who  were  literally  weighed  down  by  an  ever-present  sense 
of  their  obligations  to  the  community.  "  Some  short  time 
ago,"  said  Lord  Meath,"  I  spent  a  delightful  afternoon 
wandering  through  the  beauties  of  Cliveden — the  place 
which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  recently  sold  to  Mr. 
Aster  for  £300,000.  Shortly  after,  I  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  the  Duke  to  ask  him  to  take  the  chair  at  some 
public  meeting  in  which  I  was  interested.   The  Duke 
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looked  over  his  engagement  book  and  said  he  was  -very 
sorry  he  had  not  a  spare  afternoon.  '  But,'  I  replied, '  I 
don't  want  it  immediately ;  any  time  this  season  will  do.' 
The  Duke  answered, '  But  I  have  no  sparo  afternoon  the 
whole  season.  I  have  every  day  filled  up  with  public 
engagements  of  one  kind  or  the  other.'  I  said,  half 
wonderingly, '  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  every  day 
during  the  whole  of  this  season  you  have  an  engagement 
of  a  public  nature,  and  you  have  not  a  single  day  left  for 
yourself?'  Then  the  Duke,  somewhat  apologetically, 
taming  over  the  leaves  of  his  note-book,  said,  '  I  beg 
jour  pardon,  I  find  I  have  one  day  I  had  reserved 
for  myself  which  has  no  public  engagement.  You  can 
have  that  if  you  like.  You  see,'  he  added  somewhat 
p'ointively,  'I  had  reserved  that  day  in  order  to  see 
Cliveden.  If  I  had  not  done  so  I  should  have  no  chance 
of  visiting  it  this  year.'"  Lord  Meath  said,  "Of  course, 
1  assured  the  Duke  that  on  no  consideration  would 
I  deprive  him  of  his  one  solitary  day,  and  I  left 
marvelling  at  the  amount  of  public  work  which  is 
thus  unobtrusively  discharged."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  holders  of  consols  and  other  scrip 
ievote  even  so  much  as  one  afternoon  a  month  to  the 
furtherance  of  other  people's  welfare  than  their  own. 

BENT  AS  RULERS'  WAGES. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster's  engagements  are  no  doubt 
as  exceptional  as  his  revenue.   But  most  noblemen  are 
more  or  less  in  the  same  position  of  closely-watched 
slavery — dignified  by  the  name  of  power.   The  old  idea, 
no  doubt,  of  the  lands  settled  on  the  feudal  barons,  was 
that  they  should  in  return  do  the  governing  of  tho  region 
that  paid  them  rent.   It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  our  peers,  after  these  long  lean  years  of  low 
prices  and  of  agricultural  depression,  have  any  rent  at  all 
after  meeting  the  various  charges  of  the  estate,  rates, 
maintenance,  etc.    The  case  of  Irish  peers  is  perhaps 
exceptional.    "What  do  you  think,"  said  an  Irish 
uobte  to  me  one  day,  "I  draw  from  my  Irish  estates? 
1  cannot  afford  to  live  on  them.   That  would  be  too 
extravagant.  I  let  the  Castle,  and  what  do  you  think  my 
net  annual  revenue  is  ?  "   Of  course  I  could  not  say,  but 
surmised  that  it  was  small.  "  Small !  "  he  rejoined ; "  it  is 
a  minus  quantity.  I  not  only  receive  nothing,  but  I  have 
niisolutely  to  subsidise  it  to  the  extent  of  £2,000  a  year 
from  ray  wife's  private  income ! "   Another  well-known 
peer,  who  is  universally  respected  and  deservedly  popular, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  estates  in  four  counties, 
from  enly  one  of  which  did  he  draw  any  net  revenue ;  it 
was  the  one  estate  where  he  had  not  a  residence.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  great  baronial  keeps  or  the  modern 
castellated  palace — even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  you  never  can  find  time  to  visit  it — is 
enormous.    When  they  are  rated  at  anything  like  their 
actual  valne  they  become  so  many  white  elephants,  and 
are  now  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  Americans  and 
Jews. 

THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  PEERS. 

The  noble  is  the  hereditary  custodian  of  tho  art 
treasures  of  his  county.  He  has  its  only  picture  gallery 
nnder  his  charge,  and  its  museum  of  historical  antiquities. 
Sometimes  he  has  a  costly  library  to  keep ;  almost  always 
he  has  to  maintain  the  only  park  and  gardens,  which 
afford  object  lessons  to  the  country-side  in  horticulture, 
arboriculture,  and  landscape  gardening.  He  often  owns 
the  only  edifice  in  the  shire  with  any  architectural  pre- 
tensions, and  he  has  to  subscribe  to  every  church,  every 
school,  and  every  town  hall  on  his  domain.  Ho  is  often 
lord-lieutenant,  always  a  magistrate,  and  often  a  member 


of  the  County  Council.  At  every  turn  he  is  confronted 
by  a  public  duty,  or  reminded  of  some  social  obligation. 
Many  nobles  do  their  work  badly,  but  none  of  them  are  ever 
permitted  to  forget  that  it  lies  at  their  door  waiting  to 
be  done.  If  they  do  it  in  a  fashion  more  or  less  per- 
functorily, still  it  is  because  they  do  it,  and  have  gone 
on  generation  after  generation  doing  it,  that  they  continue 
to  this  day  as  a  permanent  element  in  English  society. 

THE  CHANCES  07  A  PEEB. 

No  one  can  wander  through  our  English  country  side 
without  being  impressed  by  the  enormous  stock-in-trado 
which  the  British  noble  has  at  his  command  if,  discarding 
the  adventitious  and  unpopular  prerogatives  of  his  caste, 
he  were  but  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account.  To 
begin  with,  his  house  is  universally  regarded  as  the  natural 
seat  of  authority  and  of  influence.  Whenever  he  chooses 
to  exert  himself,  his  shortcomings  are  excused,  and  any 
approach  towards  success  is  hailed  with  gratitude  and 
surprise.  All  positions  of  public  trust  and  public  useful- 
ness are  open  to  him  the  moment  he  expresses  a  wish  to 
occupy  them.  When  a  mere  youth,  rival  wirepullers 
fight  for  the  honour  of  having  him  as  their  candidate  for 
the  county  seat.  Everything  that  other  men  have  to 
spend  their  lives  for,  and  attain,  if  at  all,  with  an  infinity 
of  toil  and  trouble  after  the  best  part  of  their  life  is  past, 
is  heaped  upon  the  young  peer  as  if  it  were  his  natural 
right.  To  all  his  virtues  local  gossip  is  very  kind-;  to  all 
his  faults  a  little  blind.  No  matter  how  bigoted,  how 
besotted,  or  how  imbecile  a  peer  may  have  been,  his 
successor  has  no  trouble  in  securing  all  the  kudos,  all  the 
prestige,  and  all  the  influence  which  have  been  won  by  a 
long  succession  of  devoted  public  servants. 

WHAT  MORE  IS  WANTED  ? 

What  more  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  you  desire? 
Much  every  way.  The  position  of  the  peer  is  one 
of  infinite  potential  usefulness,  but  in  reality  in  many 
cases  how  little  use  is  made  of  it!  What  are  scores,, 
nay  hundreds,  of  our  peers  doing  which  shows  that  they 
have  the  slightest  sense  of  the  immensity  of  the  dower 
England  has  heaped  upon  them  for  having  done  her  the 
honour  of  being  born?  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
peers  who  nuke  their  country  seats  the  centre  of  all  good 
work,  the  pharos  of  the  country  side,  the  meeting-place  of 
all  who  do  anything  for  the  shire.  But  how  many  are 
there  whose  stately  residences  are  mere  lordly  pleasure 
houses,  the  home  and  haunt  of  every  unworthy  and 
sensual  indulgence,  the  abode  of  gluttony  and  of  indo- 
lence and  of  self-amusement — the  very  last  place  in  the 
whole  land  where  you  would  seek  for  a  man,  much  less 
for  a  leader  of  mm!  Instead  of  a  worthy  ambition  to 
live  and  die  for  England,  there  is  little  but  peevish 
repinings  at  the  drift  of  events  and  an  insolent  querulous- 
ness  over  the  decisions  of  King  Demos !  What  is  wanted 
is  that  the  better  nobles  should  bring  the  sentiment  of 
their  caste  to  bear  upon  those  who  are  living  unworthy 
of  their  high  vocations,  and  that  there  should  at  last  ho 
formed  among  the  peers,  especially  among  the  younger 
peers,  a  definite  party  which  might  well  bo  called  the  Old 
England  party,  that  would  manfully  endeavour  to  make 
every  English  noble  once  more  the  natural  chief  of  the 
people  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast  to  dwell. 

THE  OLD  ENGLAND  PARTY. 

The  present  Duke  of  Rutland  and  others  endeavoured 
to  found  a  Young  England  party  some  fifty  years  ago, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  help  afforded  it  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  failed  to  make  much  mark  upon  English  social  or 
political  life.  But  in  its  essence  the  Young  England 
movement  aimed  right,  although  its  eye  was  not  single, 
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and  it  was  born  too  soon.  Wc  who  live  on  the  eve  of  the 
twentieth  century ^can  avoid  its  mistakes  and  aim  more 
directly  at  the  heart  of  tilings. 

What,  then,  is  the  dominant  principle  of  the  proposed 
Old  England  party  ?  Simply  tho  old  familiar  principle 
of  noblesse  oblige  applied  in  a  new  sense.  The  claim  to 
overrule  the  will  of  the  people  by  a  hereditary  Chamber 
is  untenable  and  need  not  be  discussed.  Not  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  in  their  own  houses,' niust  the  work 
of  the  Old  England  party  be  accomplished.  It  will  have 
no  success  if  the  noble  does  not  definitely  put  out  of  his 
head  all  the  nonsenso  which  leads  so  many  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  more  or  less  resentful  opposition  to  the 
advent  of  democracy.  King  Demos  has  set  up  his  throne 
amongst  us,  and  he  has  come  to  stay ;  nor  will  he  brook 
much  longer  the  insolence  of  subjects  who,  because  they 
have  handles  to  their  names,  imagine  they  have  a  divine 
right  to  dictate  to  him  the  way  he  shall  go.  Equally,  of 
course,  the  peer  must  rid  himself  of  all  lamentations  over 
the  dear  dead  past,  which  returns  no  more.  If  he  does 
not  up  and  be  doing,  and  act  in  the  living  present,  he  too 
will  be  added  to  the  past  and  the  dead,  and  to  those 
things  which,  having  died  unlamented,  go  down  to  the 
pit  with  no  hope  of  any  resurrection. 

LOYALTY  TO  KING  DEMOS. 

The  peer  who  would  join  the  Old  England  party  must, 
first  and  foremost,  accept  the  sovereignty  of  King  Demos. 
Would  that  we  had  a  pope  who  could  compel  the  allegiance 
of  our  peers  to  the  democracy,  as  Leo  XIII.  has  compelled 
the  allegiance  of  the  French  clergy  to  the  Republic !  After 
having  thus  loyally  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  they  can  ask 
themselves  how  far  they  can  help  the  new  monarch  to  rule 
his  realm  wisely  and  well,  aud  what  they  can  do  in  the 
position  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them  to 
make  the  advent  of  the  new  era  more  peaceful  and  more 
happy  than  it  could  possibly  be  if  they  were  to  hold 
aloof  and  sulk  in  their  teuts.  If  they  honestly  do  these 
two  things  they  can  hardly  use  their  senses  for  an  hour 
without  seeing  that  they  have  an  unequalled  opportunity 
of  making  themselves  indispensable  to  their  new  Sovereign. 

WHAT  KING  DEMOS  WANTS. 

King  Demos  wants  several  things.  He  wants  to  have 
the  labourer  sottled  on  the  land,  so  that  our  fields  may 
l>e  made  as  garden-like  as  those  of  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land. He  wants  social  equality  to  follow  on  the  heels  of 
political  equality.  Ho  wants  all  his  boys  and  girls  to 
have  as  fair  a  start  as  possible  on  tho  ladder  of  life. 
He  wants  his  poor  old  veterans  to  be  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  their  closing  years,  and  he 
wants  to  cast  out  the  demon  of  ecclesiastical  arrogance . 
and  sectarian  side  which  is  fast  making  the  State  Church 
to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  many  constituencies,  especially 
in  the  country  districts.  Now  in  all  these  things  the 
peer  can  help  Demos  far  better  than  Demos  can  help 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peer  helps  Demos  he 
is  also  helping  himself. 

DOW  THE  PEER  CAN  HELP  DEMOS.  

' "  To  begin  with,  itwould  be  simply  putting  silver  and  gold 
into  the  pockets  of  tho  English  nobles  if  they  could  by  any 
manner  of  means  contrive  some  method  of  converting 
their  untilled  acres  into  such  gardens  of  plenty  us  those 
familiar  to  every  traveller  who  whirls  through  the  region 
devoted  to  the  petite  culture  in  middle  Europe.  It  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  it 
is  easier  for  the  noble  to  secure  a  common  agreement 
among  all  those  who  are  on  the  laud,  and  without  whom 
and  against  whom  the  agrarian  reformer  will  find  it 
impossible  to  do  anything  but  mischief.    Even  if  the 
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experiment  fails  and  Hodge  cannot  be  transformed  into 
the  little  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Continent,  the  fact 
that  the  lord  at  the  castle  did  his  level  best  to  help  him 
to  make  the  trial  will  be  remembered  to  his  credit  in  the 
great  day  of  account. 

IN    DESTROYING  CASTE. 

But  if  the  peers,  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  land 
question  is  one  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  that  is  not  the  case 
with  what  after  all  is  one  of  the  most  deeply-implanted 
instincts  of  the  human  heart — the  desire  for  social 
equality.  The  peer  can  attain  this,  so  far  as  it  is  attain- 
able, as  nobody  else  can.  Not  all  the  Revolutions  of 
France  have  obtained  for  the  bourgeoisie  or  the  peasant  the 
entree  into  the  exclusive  drawing-rooms  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain.  No  Act  of  Parliament  can  give  the 
village  watchmaker  a  social  equality  with  the  village 
sqnire.  But  the  peer  who  is  at  tho  head  of  the  social 
pyramid  can,  if  he  pleases,  work  this  miracle.  Not, 
of  course,  in  its  entirety.  The  most  revolutionary  peer 
could  not  make  the  ablest  school  teacher  a  welcome  guest 
on  equal  terms  in  the  exclusive  circles  confined  to  the 
oldest  county  families.  But  without  being  revolutionary 
he  can  do  much  towards  the  annihilation  of  the  hateful 
caste  and  class  barriers  which  deface  English  society, 
especially  society  in  the  country.  As  M.  Gambetta  estab- 
lished the  Third  Republic  by  asserting  the  right  of  the 
nou  relies  couches  politiques  to  place  and  power,  so  the 
peers  can  keep  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  country 
for  an  indefinite  period  by  recognising  the  nouwlh* 
couches  societies  which  are  at  present  without  their  gate. 

HOW  IT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

"What  then,"  I  think  I  hear  some  peer  say,  "  am  I 
invite  my  farrier  to  lunch,  and  dine  with  the  scavenger  ?'"' 
Not  at  all.  The  service  of  King  Demos  is  not  hard,  an'.l 
his  burden  is  light.  All  that  the  peer,  who  wishes  U> 
carry  out  this  programme,  has  to  do  is  to  revive  the  old 
custom  which  gave  entry  to  the  castle  to  all  who  wen- 
doing  service  for  the  castle,  substituting  those  who  are 
doing  service  for  England  for  the  vassals  who  did  the 
governing  in  ancient  days  under  their  over-lord.  The 
whole  social  life  of  many  an  English  county  would  K 
changed  if  instead  of  the  noble  limiting  his  rites  ol 
hospitality  almost  exclusively  to  the  county  families 
or  to  personal  friends,  or  to  the  members  of  sonit 
smart  set,  he  were  to  determine  to  use  that  hospitality 
as  a  means  of  bringing  him  into  personal  and  living 
relations  with  all  those  public  servants  who  lire  servint: 
England  within  the  radius  of  his  influence.  Why  should 
not  the  peer  make  himself  a  court  in  his  own  county, 
to  which  no  one  should  be  admitted  save  those  who  wen 
doing  something  for  England  and  the  country;  in  which 
the  Chief  Constable  would  have  the  jms  before  the  idle 
lord,  and  the  hospital  nurse  and  the  school  teacher  would 
be  preferred  before  the  heads  of  tho  oldest  and  richest 
countv  family  who  were  doing  nothing  for  the  people '.' 
What* fresh  life  it  would  infuse  into  the  country-side  if 
receptions  were  held  regularly  in  every  country  seat  to 
which  the  only  credential  that  would  admit  was  activi 
service  for  the  public  weal!  At  such  receptions  the  peer 
would  soon  discover  who  amongst  those  who  flocked  t.. 
his  hall  it  would  be  advisable  to  admit  to  the  eircli 
of  those  who  are  invited  to  stay  at  the  castle.  By  this 
means  the  woof  of  English  life  could  be  respnn  uudt  r 
the  auspices  and  largely  by  the  means  of  the  Engli-L 
noble. 

MEN  WHO  GOVERN  ENGLAND. 

The  English  folk  who  are  doing  the  governing  of  tlx  j 
district  in  which  the  noble's  castle  stands  are  at  leas: 
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)  consideration,  at  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
mat  and  is  housed  like  a  prince  in  their  midst. 
J"-""  connoillors  for  town  and  county,  town  clerks 
inangh  surveyors,  chief  constables  and  superintend- 
Ljtjkieaioal  officers,  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians 
**faeheol  boards,  masters  and  matrons  of  workhouses 
tjspitals,  governors  of  prisons,  ministers  of  religion, 
gtad  school  teachers,  all  those  who  constitute  the 
Wb  staff  of  the  community,  these  should  one  and 
&B»ade  to  feel  that  if  no  one  else  in  the  county 
*  »nd  appreciated  their  work,  it  was  under- 
appreciated  at  the  castle.   Here  and  there, 
are  peers  who  are  in  close  personal 
pfcTOlr  all  those  who  are  doing  the  governing 
^districts,  which  formerly  was  conducted  under 


succeeds,  to  the  Algernons  there  are  seldom  successors- 
and  since  the  good  duke  passed  away,  how  many  persona 
are  there  in  that  strong  and  self-willed  democracy  which 
lias  built  up  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  political 
greatness  of  the  north  country  who  ever  dream  of  look- 
ing to  Alnwick  for  counsel,  for  encouragement,  or  for 
assistance?  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  hostility  among 
the  northern  democracy  against  the  Dukes  of  Northum- 
berland. After  many  years  living  in  the  land,  I  can  truly 
say  I  do  not  remember  hearing  an  evil  word  spoken  of  the 
lords  of  Alnwick  by  any  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  county 
trom  which  they  take  their  title.  But  even  under  Algernon 
how  far  short  they  came  of  realising  the  leadership  which 
their  predecessors  had  enjoyed  as  a  natural  result  of  their 
position  as  wardens  of  the  Marches  for  the  English  kings  1 
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and  leadership  of  their  ancestors;  but, 
^y,  how  many  shires  are  there  in  all 
the  philanthropist,  the  reformer,  the 
_jtor,  or  the  editor,  have  any  realising 
'•possibility  of  utilising  the  local  noble  in  the 
a»  people? 

jUnCERISOZNCE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Ta$'Mmost  within  the  shade  of  Alnwick  Castle. 
«dy  manhood  on  Tyneside,  within  a  stone's 
*  — *»tesof  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  One 
and  most  intimate  of  friends  was  the 
5?°  j   A1Sernon> the  ,ate  duke,  was  one 
kuid— unobtrusive,  public  spirited,  full 
juid  of  the  spirit  of  public  service.  He 
in.  the  county  of  Northumberland 
other  person  between  the  Tvne 
'  to  an  Amurath  au  Ainurath 


PERCIES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

It  is  possible  that  the  rent-roll  of  the  Dukes  of 
Northumlierland  has  been  creator  for  the  last  half 
century  than  the  revenues  drawn  by  the  fighting  states- 
men versed  in  northern  war  who  kept  watch  and  ward 
for  England  against  the  Scot.  But  whereas  the  Percies 
of  old  were  in  such  close,  living  contact  with  the 
borderers  whom  they  had  to  lead  t;>  battle,  that  of 
very  necessity  they  were  compelled  '  to  interest  them- 
selves in  everything  which,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest 
ground,  would  impair  the  fighting  efficiency  of  their 
vassals,  to-day  they  are  under  no  such  compulsion. 
If  perchance  here  and  there  the  heir  of  the  Percies 
should  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  one  or  other  of 
his  untitled  neighbours,  it  is  merely  an  act  of  choice  on 
his  part,  such  as  any  one  of  us  may  exercise  in  the 
choosing  of  his  friends.   He  is  no  longer  the  leader,  keep- 
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ing  himself  in  touch  with  those  who  follow  him,  making 
his  personal  influence  thrill  aud  burn  through  the  very 
humblest  of  his  followers.  He  is  simply  an  estimable 
country  gentleman,  with  a  long  rent-roll,  discharging  in 
more  or  less  perfunctory  fashion  such  amiable  functions 
as  a  naturally^good  disposition  may  lead  him  to  undertake. 

Yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  memory  when, 
if  the  lords  of  Alnwick  Castle  had  honestly  and 
strenuously  attempted  to  make  their  dukedom  an 
instrument  of  service  to  the  democracy  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  live,  they  would  not  have  been  eagerly 
and  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Of  course,  I  say  as  an 
instrument  of  service,  not  if  they  had  sought  to  use  their 
power  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But  taking 
the  aspirations  of  modern  democracy  as  I  have  formulated 
them  in  a  previous  page,  what  was  there  that  they  could 
not  have  done  if  they  had  but  chosen  to  nse  their  position, 
their  influence,  and  their  wealth  towards  making  the 
county  of  Northumberland  an  ideal  for  all  the  other 
counties  of  England  ? 

HOME  RULE  AT  HOME. 

That  surely  is  no  unworthy  object  of  the  ambition  of 
the  proudest  peer.  Yet  how  many  are  there  among  all 
the  peers  of  historic  name  who  will  this  month  troop 
to  the  Gilded  Chamber  in  order  to  record  once  more 
their  hereditary  antipathy  to  Irish  aspirations,  who  have 
even  so  much  as  thought  out  what  their  own  counties 
might  be  if  they  were  but  to  attempt  to  realise  the 
possibilities  of  their  rank,  and  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  station  ?  "  There  shall  be  no  Homo 
Rule  for  Ireland,"  say  their  lordships,  but  what  have 
they  thought  of  the  prior  question — What  about  the 
Home  Eule  of  their  own  domains  ?  What  have  they 
done,  or  what  are  they  doing  to  rule  their  own  shires,  and 
to  help  the  population  descended  from  the  vassals  who 
were  proud  to  live,  and  toil,  and  fight,  and  die  for  their 
ancestors  on  many  a  hard  fought  field?  Have  they  so 
much  as  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  by  personal 
inspection  the  condition  of  the  workhouses  that  stud  the 
coun,ty  in  which  they  find  themselves  estated  in  palaces 
furnished  with  all  that  wealth  can  provide  or  luxury  can 
demand  ? 

THE  PEER  AND  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

Even  if  they  have,  here  and  there,  more  or  less  fitfully 
looked  in  upon  the  casual  wards  and  the  infirmaries,  and 
the  living  rooms  of  the  worn-out  veterans  of  industry, 
what  have  they  done  to  form  any  clear  conception  as  to 
what  has  already  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  workhouse 
reform  by  the  more  advanced  and  philanthropic  unions 
in  the  country  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  railing 
word  against  those  peers  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  people  with  a  zeal,  an  industry,  and 
an  intelligence  which  no  commoner  can  rival,  and  few 
can  equal ;  but  I  would  like  to  press  home  upon  each  of 
our  English  nobles  that  plain  and  simple  question — 
What  have  I  done  to  make  life  worth  living  for  the 
old  people,  tho  helpless,  and  the  forlorn,  who  crowd  the 
workhouses  in  my  own  county?  Here,  surely,  is  a 
definite,  simple,  and  obvious  duty,  the  performance  of 
which  could  excite  no  enmities,  provoke  no  jealousy,  and 
yet  would  deepen  and  strengthen  the  hold  which  our 
nobles  have  upon  our  people. 

Is  it  that  ambition  has  died  out  amongst  them,  or  is  it 
merely  that  half  a  century  of  rude  handling  has  left  them 
without  even  the  heart  of  a  man  even  to  aspire  to  try  ? 

THOMAS  CARLYLE's  APPEAL. 

I  had  got  so  far  in  the  writing  of  this  article  when  I 
bethought  me  that  almost  the  last  written  words  which 


Thomas  Carlyle  addressed  to  the  men  of  this  generation, 
before  he  departod  from  amongst  us,  dealt  with  this  very 
question.  Returning  to  my  bookshelves,  I  took  down  my 
copy  of  "  Shooting  Niagara  and  After,"  which  may  be  said 
to  contain  fhe  last  political  will  and  testament  of  the 
Chelsea  philosopher,  and,  turning  over  its  pages,  my 
heart  misgave  me  when  I  came  to  the  following  passage, 
which  says  so  much  more  eloquently  and  forcibly  every- 
thing I  have  been  trying  to  say  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Speaking  of  the  English  peer,  Mr.  Carlyle  said  :— 

In  their  own  domains  and  land  territories,  it  is  evident  each 
of  them  can  still,  for  certain  years  and  decades,  be  a  complete 
king;  and  may,  if  he  strenuously  try,  mould  and  manage 
everything,  till  both  his  people  and  his  dominion  correspond 
gradually  to  tho  ideal  he  has  formed.  Befractory  subjects  he 
has  the  means  of  banishing  ;  the  relations  between  all  classes, 
from  the  biggest  fanner  to  the  poorest  orphan  ploughooy,  are 
under  his  control ;  nothing  ugly  or  unjust  or  improper,  bat  he 
could  by  degrees  undertake  steady  war  against,  and  manfully 
subdue  or  extirpate.  Till  all  his  domain  were,  through  every 
field  and  homestead  of  it,  and  were  maintained  in  continuing 
and  being,  manlike,  decoroUB,  fit,  comely  to  tbe  eye  and  to  the 
aoul  of  whoever  wisely  looked  on  it,  or  honestly  lived  in  it. 
This  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  which  might  be  carried  oat  on  all 
sides  to  indefinite  lengths,  not  in  management  of  land  only, 
but  in  thousandfold  countenancing,  protecting,  and  encourag- 
ing of  human  worth,  and  discountenancing  and  sternly  repressing 
the  want  of  ditto,  wherever  met  with  among  surrounding  man- 
kind. Till  the  whole  surroundings  of  a  nobleman  were  made 
noble  like  himself:  and  all  men  should  recognise  that  here 
verily  was  a  bit  of  kinghood  ruling  "  by  the  Grace  of  God"  in 
difficult  circumstances,  but  not  in  vain. 

This  were  a  way,  if  this  wero  commonly  adopted,  of  br 
degrees  reinstating  aristocracy  in  all  the  privileges,  authorities, 
reverences  and  honours,  it  ever  had  in  its  palmiest  times, 
under  any  Kaiser  Barbarossa,  Henry  Fowler  (Heinrich  der 
Vogler),  Henry  Fine-Scholar  (Bcauclerc),  or  Wilhelmua  Bas- 
tnrdus  the  Conqueror :  this  would  be  divine,  blessed  is  every 
individual  that  shall  manfully,  all  his  life,  solitary  or  in 
fellowship,  address  himself  to  this. 

In  such  an  independent  position,  acknowledged  kin): 
of  one's  own  territories,  well  withdrawn  from  the  raging 
inanities  of  "politics,"  leaving  the  loud  rabble  and  their] 
spokesmen  to  consummate  all  that  in  their  own  sweet  way,  and! 
make  Anarchy  again  horrible,  and  government  of  real  king^ 
ship  tho  thing  desirable — one  fancies  thero  might  be  actnnl 
scope  for  a  kingly  scul  to  aim  at  unfolding  itself,  at  imprinting 
itself  in  all  manner  of  beneficent  arrangements  and  improve- 
ments of  things  around  it. 

AFTER  TWENTY-SIX~YEAR8,  WHAT  RESPONSE? 

It  is  twenty-six  years  since  these  words  were  written 
and  how  much  response  has  there  been?  No  douW 
they  may  have  nerved  many  a  young  aristocrat  to  endeav- 
our to  make  hetd  against  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  con; 
ventional  futilities  in  which  he  is  cabined,  cribbed,  ane 
confined.  No  doubt  those  words,  or  the  memory  of  som< 
of  their  many  echoes,  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  mop 
earnest  and  faithful  nobles  who  are  striving  to  fulfil 
in  some  measure  the  ideal  which  Mr.  Carlyle  set  befori 
them ;  but  take  England  through  and  through,  of  hov 
many  of  the  men  who  will  rally  to  the  support  of  Lon 
Salisbury  at  the  coming  division,  can  it  be  said  tha 
even  so  much  as  a  glimmer  of  this  ideal  has  shon 
before  their  eyes?  Alas !  I  fear  but  very  few.  Still  therj 
are  here  and  there  elect  souls  in  every  order,  evenamonj 
tho  British  aristocracy,  and  if  happily  they  could  cotni 
together  so  that  they  could  stretch  out  helping  hands  tl 
each  other,  if  it  were  only  in  drawing  up  some  kind  a 
ideal  normal  standard  of  English  country  life  toward 
which  they  would  agree  in  concert  to  struggle,  somethinj 
of  practical  value  might  get  itself  accomplish™!. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  DEMOS. 

Mr.  Carlyle  in  further  developing  his  scheme  suggested 
that  in  the  matter  of  education  the  services  of  the  peers 
might  be  invaluable.  This  brings  me  to  the  third 
aspiration  of  King  Demos  which  the  noble  might  do 
much  to  realise.  Demos  wants  his  children  to  be  edu- 
cated, not  necessarily  in  book  learning,  but  in  the  faculties 
which.  God  has  given  them,  and  to  bo  trained  for  the 
work  wlijch  they  have  got  to  do  in  this  world.  Here 
surely  is  a  wide  domain  in  which  those  upon  whom 
England  in  her  bouuty  has  showered  all  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  her  universities  with  their  endowments, 
and  opportunities  for  culture  which  no  other  class 
possess  in  the  whole  world,  could  have  done  yeoman 
service  for  King  Damos.  But  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  technical  education  upon  any  broad  scale 
throughout  our  land  followed  immediately  upon  the  dis- 


example  should  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  their  class. 
They  might  be  so  useful,  in  technical  education  and  in 
elementary  education,  especially  in  the  encouragement 
and  stimulus  which  they  might  give  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  our  schools  if  they  would  but  pay,  let  us  say, 
as  much  attention  to  the  schoolmaster  as  they  do  to  their 
pheasants.  . 

A  VISIT  TO  CLUMBER. 

The  other  day  I  was  down  at  Clumber.  I  drove 
through  the  famous  avenues,  past  the  lake,  through  the 
ancient  woods,  aud  caught  a  distant  view  of  the  seat  of 
the  Dukes  of  Newcastle.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  at 
Clumber  are  seated  in  almost  regal  magnificence  in  the 
midst  of  Sherwood  Forest.  A  short  time  before  my  visit 
they  had  been  entertaining  royalty,  but  when  I  was  there 
the  Duke  was  away  on  one  of  his  many  tours  in  caravans 
or  otherwise,  and  his  young  Duchess  was  lavishing  her 


CLUMBER,  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  Or  NEWCASTLE. 


establishment  of  the  peer  and  the  country  gentleman  as 
rulers  and  governors  in  quarter  sessions.  Not  until 
Demos  got  his  County  Councils  established  in  place  of 
Lord  Lieutenants  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  as  the 
goreming  authorities  in  the  counties,  was  he  even  so 
much  as  able  to  obtain  institutions  for  teaching  his  dairy- 
maids how  to  make  butter,  or  the  house-mothers  how  to 
cook  the  food  for  their  little  ones. 

A  NECESSARY  CAVEAT. 

Once  more  let  me  say  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  wish  than  to  iguore  the  excellent  good  work 
that  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  in  many  others, 
by  individual  peers.  The  whole  drift  of  this  article  is 
not  to  contend  that  there  are  no  good  peers,  but  that  the 
time  has  come  to  endeavour  to  bring  up  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobles  to  the  level  of  the  best  of  their  number,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  futile  and  absurd  as  a  reply  to  this 
appeal  to  point  out  this  noble  or  that  who  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  all  that  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  I  pay  all 
honour  to  those  men  and  women,  nor  can  I  offer  them 
greater  homage  than  by  pleading  strenuously  that  their 


interest  upon  a  zoological  collection  of  dogs  which  form 
one  of  the  sights  of  Clumber.  There  was  the  throne, 
but  the  occupants — where  were  they  ? 

THE  DT7CHE88  AND  THE  SCHOOL  HARM. 

In  the  county  of  Nottingham  at  that  very  moment 
there  were  hundreds  of  school  teachers,  men  and  women, 
toiling  steadily  week  in  and  week  out,  all  the  year 
through,  at  the  arduous  and  somewhat  thankless  task  of 
teaching  tlie  children  who  are  to  be  the  heirs  of  our 
empire  something  of  the  world  into  which  they  were  born, 
and  the  faculties  which  Nature  had  given  them,  and  the 
tools  which  they  must  use  when  they  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  subdue  it.  Contrast  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
Nottingham  school  marm  with  that  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle.  The  Duchess  has  wealth,  luxury,  leisure, 
and  support  from  all  the  country-side  should  she  endeav- 
our to  do  anything  worthy  of  the  dukedom.  But  who  is 
there  who  has  even  so  much  as  attempted  to  inspire  her 
grace,  all  young  and  inexperienced  as  she  is,  with  ambi- 
tion to  help  the  school  teacher?  The  schoolmistress  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  ordinary  salary  of  perhaps  £>•  or 
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£3  a  week,  in  return  for  which  she  must  spend  her  life 
buried  in  the  streets  of  great  manufacturing  centres,  dili- 
gently teaching  the  rudiments  to  shock-headed  boys  and 
.  girls  who  come  day  after  day  with  their  primers  and  their 
grammars  to  the  day  school.  If  now  and  then,  only  now 
and  then,  the  teacher  could  feel  how  welcome  she  was  at 
Clumber  for  the  work  she  was  doing,  the  Duchess  might 
find  it  worth  while  to  bestow  a  little  living  sympathy 
and  attention  to  the  toiling  humans  who  are  educating 
the  rising  generation.  It  would  be  work  quite  as  worthy 
of  a  duchess,  and,  if  her  Grace  will  but  believe  it,  not 
less  interesting  than  that  which  at  present  occupies  her. 
HER  majesty's  INSPECTORS. 

But  without  going  so  far  down  as  the  humble  day- 
schoolmistress,  there  are  the  Governmsnt  inspectors  of 
factories  and  of  schools.  These  inspectors  aro  gentlemen 
of  education.  They  occupy  a  responsible  position,  which 
in  itself  would  mark  them  out  for  the  attention  of  every 
peer  who  took  his  position  seriously.  Her  Majesty's  inspec- 
tors are  struggling  year  in  and  year  out  with  the  difficulties 
which  impede  the  progress  of  popular  education  in  every 
county  in  England.  How  many  of  them,  we  wonder,  are 
invited  in  their  tours  to  the  castle  of  the  local  noble,  who, 
more  tb.au  any  other  man  in  the  district,  could  help  them 
by  a  wise  exercise  of  personal  influence  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  tho  education  of  the 
people  ?  If  our  peers  realised  their  position,  they  would 
consider  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  every  inspector 
should  spend  at  least  one  night  at  their  castle  whenever 
he  visited  their  shire. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  It  A  BY. 

I  spent  the  first  nine  years  of  my  journalistic  life 
editing  the  Northern  Echo  at  Darlington.  Within  a 
dozen  miles  of  the  editorial  sanctum  stood  the  stately 
pile  of  Eaby  Castle.  Those  nine  years  were  not  un- 
eventful either  in  the  history  of  England  or  in  the 
history  of  the  north  country.  From  1S71  to  1830  the 
remaking  of  English  educational  machinery  was  practi- 
cally put  in  hand,  the  system  of  industrial  arbitration 
was  established  upon  a  firm  footing  in  the  coal  and  iron 
trades,  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  many  other  direc- 
tions of  social  and  political  progress.  During  these  nine 
years  I  remember  two  occasions — and  two  only — in  which 
tho  then  Duke  of  Cleveland  did  anything  to  remind 
the  country-side  of  the  fact  of  his  existence.  He  may 
havo  done  other  things.  Of  his  private  benefactions  I 
say  nothing.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Duke  as  a 
public  man,  and  of  the  impress  which  his  existence  made 
on  the  mind  of  a  local  editor,  who  was  at  least  keenly  alive 
to  all  influences  which  could  be  reckoned  upon  as  factors 
in  the  local  life  of  the  district.  His  Grace  unveiled  a 
statue  of  Joseph  Pease  in  the  market-place  of  Darlington, 
and  he  extended  hospitality  to  Mr.  Gladstone  during 
the  time  when  he  visited  Durham  in  the  course  of  tho 
Bulgarian  atrocities  agitation.  Both  of  these  acts  were 
good  in  themselves,  but  then  when  taken  together  they 
make  but  a  poor  show  as  a  substitute  for  what  the  Duke 
might  have  done  had  he  been  a  Duke  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  title.  The  habit  of  constructing  political  arguments 
-ipon  philological  derivations  has  somewhat  gone  out  of 
".shion ;  but  still  the  popular  idea  of  a  Duke  is  that  he 

a  man  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  Dukes  are  rationed 
and  equipped  by  the  nation  in  accordance  with  that 
ancient  belief.  Is  it  not  time  that  they  endeavoured,  as 
a  class,  to  earn  their  rations '? 

THE  FUTCTRB  OF  THE  STATE  CHURCH. 

I  now  come,  in  the  course  of  this  hasty  and  incomplete 
survey,  of  the  possibilities  of  utilising    the  Wasted 


Aristocratic  Wealth  of  King  Demos,  to  a  branch  of  fhi 
subject  which  ought  to  appeal  even  to  those  peers  who 
are  least  in  sympathy  with  modern  progress.  I  suppose 
that  the  peers,  as  a  body,  may  be  regarded  as  members  ol 
the  Anglican  Church,  of  whose  position  and  privileges 
they  are  the  stoutest  upholders.  A  dissenting  peer  is 
indeed  a  rara  avis ;  but  notwithstanding  the  alliance 
which  makes  the  noble  and  the  parson  sworn  allies  in 
resisting  the  campaign  of  the  Liberation  Society,  that 
campaign  is  not  arrested.  The  Irish  Church  has. gone.  The 
Welsh  Church  is  threatened  with  a  suspension  of  its 
privileges.  The  Scotch  Church  is  marked  for  disestab- 
lishment, and  then  will  come  the  turn  of  the  English 
Establishment. 

HOW  THE  NOBLE  MIGHT  SAVE  THE  PARSON. 

Now  it  may  sound  a  strange  remark  from  the  lips  of  a 
Nonconformist  and  a  .Radical,  but  it  is  a  simple  fact  that, 
if  the  peers  can  agree  to  take  the  trouble,  they  might  save 
the  State  Church  for  at  least  another  generation.  The 
real  motive  which  gives  strength  to  the  Liberation^ 
Movement  is  not  so  much  religious  as  social.  The  older 
Nonconformists  fought  State  churches  upon  biblical 
principles,  and  opposed  Establishments  not  so  much  on 
the  ground  of  the  social  injustice,  as  because  they  believed 
their  existenco  was  contrary  to  the  divine  order.  Nowa- 
days, although  Nonconformists  have  not  repudiated  the 
fighting  faith  of  their  ancestors,  their  fighting  force  is 
drawn  from  a  very  different  source.  As  a  bishop  long 
ago  lamented  to  ine,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  insane  folly 
of  the  country  parson.  Instead  of  being  content  with 
tho  position,  which  not  even  the  most  acrid  Noncon- 
formist would  begrudge  him,  of  being  primus  inter  par* 
among  the  ministers  of  religion  in  his  iMirish,  he  insists 
too  often  upon  the  absurd  pretension  of  being  the  only 
accredited  herald  of  the  Cross  in  his  parish. 

CUTTING  THE  COMBS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CLERGY. 

Day  by  day  the  Anglican  cleric  injects  the  subtle  poison 
of  this  unchristian  and  anti-social  venom  into  the  veins 
of  the  English  social  organism.  His  congregation  more 
or  less  Mks  their  tone  from  him,  and  church-going  Dick 
treats  chapel-going  Bill  as  if  in  some  peculiar  and  in- 
scrutable fashion  ho  were  his  social  superior,  and  entitled 
to  look  down  upon  chapel  folk  as  the  jwiriahs  of  the 
parish.  It  is  this  poisonous  and  detestable  spirit  winch 
works  like  a  social  gangrene  into  village  life  of  England 
to-day.  It  is  the  "  side  "  of  the  parsons  in  the  country 
districts  which  keeps  the  Disestablishment  agitation  alive. 
If  tho  Church  has  got  to  be  saved,  tho  combs  of  the 
country  clergy  will  have  to  be  cut. 

As  the  Legislature  has  removed  one  after  another  all 
the  offensive  privileges,  such  as  Church  rates,  university 
tests,  burial  monopolies,  and  the  like,  which  the  clergy 
used  to  regard  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
Christian  religion,  there  is  now  little  left,  excepting  in  tha 
social  sphere)  for  the  display  of  clerical  arrogance  and 
intolerance.  But  on  the  social  side  nothing  can  be  done 
save  by  those  who  are  the  leaders  of  society.  In  other 
words.  if  the  combs  of  the  country  clergy  have  to  be  cut, 
and  they  have  to  lie  reduced  to  a  due  recognition  of  their 
proper  position  as  the  ministers  of  religion,  standing 
.shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  ministers  of  religion,  it 
must  bo  done  by  the  peers. 

HOW  THAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

No  doubt  thero  are  many  clerics  who  would  defy  all 
the  peers  in  Burke  and  Debrett  to  induce  them  to  give 
up  one  tittle  or  one  jot  of  the  sacerdotal  presumption 
which  makes  Anglicanism  so  often  to  stink  in  the  nostrils 
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of  rational  men.  But  the  majority  are  not  so,  and  if 
every  noble  were  to  use  social  influence  and  prestige  to 
condemn  and  punish,  so  far  as  can  bo  socially  possible, 
any  clergyman  in  any  parish  who  refused  to  recognise 
the  other  Christian  ministers  as  brothers  engaged  in  a 
common  work,  we  should  sec  a  marvellous  sweetening  of 
English  life  in  the  nest  ten  years.  Nor  would  it  be  at 
all  surprising  if  as  the  net  result  of  such  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  the  accursed  thing  that  the  Church  of 
England  might  be  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning 
which  it  is  threatened  by  the  Liberation  Society. 

Those  who  are  faithful  to  a  high,  ideal  of  citizenship, 
and  who  do  not  poison  their  Christianity  with  the  baneful 
elements  of  class  ascendency  or  sectarian  arrogance, 
should  be  accorded  precedence,  publicly  and  privately, 
over  the  highest  placed  cleric  in  their  county  who  offended 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  good  citizenship.  If  a 
peer  were  to  do  this  he  would  produce  an  effect  that 
would  surprise  a  good  many  people,  himself  probably 
most  of  all. 

WHY  NOT  RECOGNISE  KING  DEMOS? 

I  have  thus  rapidly  run  through  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  English  nobles  might  be  utilised,  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "  Wasted  Wealth  of  King 
Demos."    There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  any  of  these 
suggestions.    They  are  all  based  upon  the  assumption 
which  probably  most  peers  are  ready  to  accept,  namely, 
that  the  peers  exist,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  if  they  could 
but  utilise  their  order  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 
What  then  should  cause  them  to  hang  back?  They 
would  not  do  so  if  they  could  but  realise  the  fact  that 
King  Demos  has  come  to  reign,  and  come  to  stay.  No 
doubt,  after  every  change  in  the  English  succession 
a  certain  number  of  the  nobles  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  defeated  candidate  for  royal  honours— 
whether  it  was  the  nobles  who  followed  Richard  III., 
or  those  who  sided  with  King  James— took  some  time 
before  they  could  reconcile  themselves  loyally  to  the 
Tudors  or  the  dynasty  that  came  with  the  Dutch 
William.    But  after  a  time,  when  they  saw  that  the  r.ew 
house  had  come,  and  come  to  stay,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  nation  as  its  rightful  lord,  they  abandoned  tlioir 
prejudices  and  more  or  less  sulkily  enrolled  themselves 
in  tbe  service  of  the  king  whom  England  had  definitely 
chosen.  As  their  ancestors  did  thus  with  Tudor  and  with 
Guelph,  why  can  they  not  recognise  as  loyally  tho 
significance  of  the  change  that  has  been  brought  about  in 
modem  England  by  the  establishment  of  King  Demos  ? 

HIS  DYNASTY  IS  ESTABLISHED. 

His  kingdom  is  firmly  founded  amongst  us;  they  can- 
not overthrow  it  even  if  they  wished,  although,  to  do  them 
justice.,  it  must  be  admitted  that  beyond  the  fractious  aud 
petulant  desire  of  giving  an  occasional  kick  against  the 
pricks  when  they  are  presented  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
Home  Rule  Bills  and  such  like,  they  manifest  but  little 
disposition  to  attempt  to  thwart  the  ruling  power.  These  • 
scenic  and  more  or  less  stagy  demonstrations  of  the 
survival  of  a  power  that  has  become  an  anachronism,  aud 


can  only  be  exercised  with  peril  both  to  their  order  and 
to  their  country,  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  steady 
and  resolute  discharge  of  the  duties  which  lie  at  their 
doors!  Possibly  it  may  encourage  some  among  them 
who  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  nation  would  resent  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  to  resume  their 
ancient  role  in  England,  to  hear  a  voice,  however  feeble 
and  insignificant,  raised  in  what  they  have  been  apt  to 
regard  as  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  bidding  them  to  pluck 
up  heart  and  do  their  duty. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES  BEFORE  THE  PEERS. 

Whether  that  may  be  so  or  not,  no  one  who  looks  over 
the  social  condition  of  England  to-day  can  doubt  that  it 
lies  with  the  Peers  themselves  to  say  whether  or  not,  in 
place  of  a  gradual  decay  and  ultimate  extinction  of  their 
order,  we  may  have  to  witness  a  period  in  which  a  revived 
and  progressive  aristocracy  will  loyally  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  triumphant  democracy  its  numerous  resources  of 
culture,  of  influence,  and  of  the  hereditary  gift  of  leader- 
ship. There  are  too  many  problems  of  great  difficulty 
and  of  peril  lying  before  our  nation  in  the  immediate 
futuro  for  us  lightly  to  abandon  any  hope,  however  forlorn 
it  may  seem,  that  those  who  in  times  past  have  done 
nobly,  and  deserve  well  of  their  country,  have  left  no 
descendants  who  are  equally  capable  of  playing  the  man 
and  standing  in  the  breach.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  "  Shoot- 
ing Niagara,"  seemed  to  imagine  that  penny  editors,  as  he 
disdainfully  called  them,  would  resent  the  exercise  of  this 
local  kingship  to  which  he  bade  our  nobles  betake 
themselves. 

A  LAST  WORD  FROM  THOMAS  CARLYLE.  • 

I  remember  when,  not  as  a  penny  editor,  but  as  a  half- 
penny one,  I  repaired  as  a  pilgrim  to  Cheyne  Row  and 
asked  Mr.  Carlyle  what  he  would  have  me  do  to  facilitate 
the  coming  of  the  new  and  better  social  order  of  which 
he  had  for  so  many  years  been  as  a  prophet  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Mr.  Carlyle  spoke  very  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetically, and  bade  me  wait,  keeping  diligent  note  tho 
while  whenever  I  was  able  to  discover  any  man  who  had 
sufficient  insight  in  him  to  see  that  the  existing  system 
was  impossible  and  could  not  last.  Keep,  as  it  were,  a 
muster  roll  of  the  elect,  so  as  to  help  them  as  far  as 
possible  to  1«3  in  touch  one  with  the  other,  ready  for  such 
time  as  opportunity  might  arise  when  they  could  act 
together,  and  act  with  effect,  in  carrying  out  those  ideals 
of  government  upon  which  he  had  written  so  much,  but 
which  in  essence  are  all  summed  up  in  the  old  phrase, 
noblesse  oblir/e. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  Carlyle  gave  me  that 
advice,  of  which  I  have  not  been  unmindful.  Who 
knows  but  perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  those  who 
look  out  upon  affairs  from  what  is  practically  Mr.  Carlyle's 
standpoint,  might  not  discover  in  the  present  juncture  a 
propitious  moment  for  attempting  that  realisation  between 
the  aristocracy  and  democracy  which  would  be  effected 
by  the  nobles  utilising  themseives  as  part  of  the  "  Wasted 
Wealth  of  King  Demos"? 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  CO-OPERATION. 


V  HOPE  that  this  season  the  lantern  may  be  acclima- 
T  tised  in  many  Churches  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
a  stranger.  For  two  years  past  I  have  frequently 
insisted  upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  if  only 
the  Churches  would  take  up  the  lantern  as  a  regular 
feature  of  their  religious  work.  But  the  work  has  been 
hindered  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
slides  and  appropriate  lectures.  Many  ministers  have 
begun  lantern  services  only  to  abandon  them  in  despair, 
owing  to  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of 
finding  slides  or  sets  of  slides  that  suited  them.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  sets  of  ex- 
cellent slides  dealing  with  every  conceivable  subject 
Always  on  hand  for  hire  from  the  trade.  That  is  quite 
true,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  if  you  who  make 
this  objection  were  suddenly  to  be  summoned  to  deliver 
half-a-dozen  lantern  lectures  suitable  for  such  ordinary 
congregations  as  meet  in  our  average  places  of  worship, 
you  would  be  at  a  loss  where  to  turn  for  the  slides. 
You  cannot  give  "  Jessica's  First  Prayer  "  as  a  substitute 
for  a  regular  Sunday  service,  nor  will  Gustave  Dore's 
Bible  illustrations  carry  you  very  far.  As  a  result,  many 
who  begiu  lantern  lectures  give  them  up  after  a  time, 
while  some  of  the  more  persevering  take  any  slides  that 
come  to  hand,  with  results  which  are  often  the  reverse 
of  edifying.  Therefore,  considering  the  experience  of 
the  past  two  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  lantern  service  is  to 
beeomo  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  religious  work ' 
as  the  Sunday-school  or  the  prayer-meeting,  that  we 
must  get  up  and  issue  every  winter  a  set  of  a  scoro  or 
moi-e  of  specially  prepared  lectures  with  slides  ready  for 
the  operator. 

Can  it  bo  done?  Yes,  if  my  readers  will  help.  If  not, 
it  will  be  difficult.  But  I  think  they  will  help,  and  that 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  especially  appeal  to  ministers 
of  religion  who  have  used  the  lantern  and  who  know  from 
experience  the  difficulty  which  we  are  seeking  to  over- 
come. But  I  also  appeal  to  those  who  are  without  any 
direct  means  of  influencing  their  fellow-men — invalids, 
ladies,  superannuated  veterans,  or  those  who  are  buried 
alive  in  retreats  remote  from  their  fellow-men — to  help  in 
this  matter.  How  they  can  help  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  continually  increasing  pressure 
of  work  that  accumulates  upon  the  shoulders  of  every 
minister  of  religion.  In  large  towns  the  parson,  esta- 
blished or  non-established,  is  driven  almost  to  despair  by 
the  constant  addition  of  fresh  duties.  It  is  about  time 
the  overdriven  servant  of  all  obtained  some  relief,  and 
this  I  propose  to  secure  him  by  the  Lantern  Lectures  now 
in  preparation.  At  present  in  all  Nonconformist  Churches, 
and  in  many  Churches  of  the  State,  the  first  demand 
upon  a  ministers  time  and  energy  is  the  preparation  of 
two  sermons  per  week.  During  next  winter  he  may  be 
delivered  from  half  of  this  bondage  for  half  the  year. 
He  cannot  preach  other  men's  sermons.  But  there  is  no 
interdict  upon  his  delivering  other  men's  lantern  lectures. 
Not  only  is  there  no  interdict,  but  it  will  be  recognised  at 
once  as  a  very  agreeable  and  welcome  change  to  have 
every  Sunday  night  the  discourses  of  leading  men  of  all 
branches  of  Christian  work  illustrated  by  specially 
prepared  pictures.  No  minister  can  be  expected  to  pre- 
pare lantern  slides  week  by  week,  and  as  the  only  sets  of 


slides  in  the  field  are  prepared  to  illustrate  other  people's 
lectures,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course  that  in  11  churches 
using  the  lantern  lectures  the  minister  will  be  relieved 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  work  of  preparing  sermons.  Of 
course  every  minister  can,  and  most  ministers  will,  add 
some  remarks  of  their  own  to  those  on  the  printed  text. 
For  that  every  opportunity  will  be  afforded,  and  it  is 
probable  the  lantern  lecture  will  be  announced  as 
"  based  on  the  Lantern  Lecture  on  Bomance  of  Wal- 
denses  by  Pastor  Appia  " — or  whatever  the  lecture  might 
happen  to  be — and  no  one  in  the  congregation  will  know 
how  much  is  his  own  minister's  and  how  much  the  man's 
who  wrote  the  original  lecture.  , 

Nor  is  it  only  overworked  ministers  that  this  series 
will  immensely  relieve.  There  are  many  churches 
temporarily  without  ministers,  whose  pulpits  are  more 
or  less  intermittently  supplied.  Any  competent  elocu- 
tionist with  these  lectures  in  his  hand  will  bo  able  to 
servo  as  a  supply. 

There  is  no  reason,  if  the  suggestion  is  taken  up 
practically,  why  there  should  not  be  a  thousand  of  these 
lectures  delivered  every  Sunday  night  next  winter  all 
over  the  English-speaking  land.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
twenty-four  lectures  each  with  from  40  to  50  slides,  it  is 
evident  that  this  involves  the  preparation  ab  initio  of 
from  1,000  to  1,200  slides.  Aprt  from  all  other 
difficulties,  this  entails  the  selection  of  from  1,000  to 
1,200  pictures,  which  it  is  permissible  to  reproduce  n< 
lantern  slides.  Perhaps  one  half  of  these  may  bo  already 
in  existence  as  slides  and  procurable  from  the  trade.  Tl»: 
others  have  to  be  selected,  and  converted  into  slides.  It 
is  here  where  the  unknown  and  unseen  readers  of  the 
Review  might  be  so  helpful.  Any  reader  who  knows  of 
the  existence  of  any  accessible  picture,  either  painted  or 
engraved,  that  would  be  useful  as  illustrating  any  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  list  given  below,  is  earnestly 
invited  to  send  particulars  of  any  such  picture  or  pictures 
to  me  at  once. 

If  any  reader  has  any  engravings,  or  illustrations,  or 
photographs,  which  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  lend  me 
for  the  purposes  of  reproduction,  they  will  be  taken 
great  care  of,  and  returned  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
copied.  It  might  be  a  very  useful  Sunday  afternoon 
exercise  for  the  more  intelligent  children  in  any  house 
with  a  good  library  to  make  a  collection  of  pictures 
illustrating  any  of  the  subjects  named  below,  or  any  other 
subject  which  parent  or  teacher  might  wish  to  suggest  as 
a/suitable  theme  for  a  lantern  lecture.  Publishers  of 
engravings  and  artists  who  may  be  disposed  to  help,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  their  works  more  generally 
known,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  me — in  prepar- 
ing slides  the  name  of  the  publisher  would  be  given  and 
'  the  place  at  which  the  original  can  be  obtained.  Owners 
of  slides  or  sets  of  slides  illustrating  the  subjects 
selected  for  the  first  series  of  lantern  lectures,  can  secure 
the  loan  of  the  whole  series  in  exchange  for  the  gift  of 
an  approved  set  of  slides  with  liberty  to  reproduce. 
Amateur  photographers  who  have  negatives  of  views  of 
scenes  or  places  connected  with  any  of  the  subjects  in 
the  list  are  invited  to  communicate  with  mo.  I  shall 
also  be  glad  of  offers  to  make  slides  or  to  colour  them. 

So  much  for  pictures.  There  are  many  readers  who 
might  help  who  take  no  notice  of  pictures.  Anecdotes  or 
incidents  illustrative  of  the  subjects  in  our  text  must  be 
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familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  who  have  accumulated 
vast  stores  of  reading,  but  who  have  never  put  thera  into 
circulation.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  diligent  reader  whose  head  is  as  a  miser's  storehouse, 
chokeful  of  the  garnered  gold  of  lifelong  accumulation, 
who  has  no  means  of  putting  it  into  circulation  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-  men. 

For  all  such  persons,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  putting 
their  accumulation  at  the  disposal  of  their  fellow-men. 
If  you  have,  in  the  course  of  your  reading  or  observation, 
come  across  any  incident  or  fact  or  anecdote  which  would 
illustrate  any  of  the  subjects  named  below,  or  suggest  a 
picture  for  the  slide-maker,  I  pray  you  to  send  it  in  as 
tout  contribution  to  the  Lecture  Series  of  18934. 

The  lectures  will  all  bo  supplied  with  appropriate 
hymns  on  slides.  They  will  not  be  supplied  in  tlie  rota- 
tion of  the  subjoined  list,  but  according  as  they  are  in 
stock. 

Th3  subscription  for  the  complete  ser'os  of  twenty-four 
lectures,  with  as  many  sets  of  slides  of  forty  to  fifty  per 
set,  will  be  £5  5s.,  and  subscribers  for  the  series  will 
have  the  first  option  in  selecting  slides.  Any  person 
desiring  to  use  single  sets  of  the  series  can  do  so,  if  they 
are  in  stock,  for  10s.  per  set,  with  copyright  lecture. 
Carriage  both  ways  in  all  cases  to  bo  paid  by  hirer. 
Copy  of  lecture  with  list  of  slides  will  be  supplied  a 
fortnight  in  advance.  The  slides  will  be  sent  out  so  as 
to  arrive  on  Tuesday,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  address 
of  next  hirer,  so  as  to  reach  him  on  or  before  the  following 
Tuesday.  All  original  subscribers  to  have  tlio  use  of 
each  set  for  a.week.  Sulracribers  to  a  single  set  must 
return  them  after  one  exhibition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suggested  Lantern  Lectures 
which  might  be  produced,  some  of  which  indeed  are 
already  in  hand. 

1.  The  Way  of  the  Cross,  or  Salvation  by  Sacrifice. 

2  The  Church  of  England  nnd  its  Services  to  the  Nation. 

2.  The  Nonconformists  and  their  Work.  By  Rev.  Br.  Clifford. 

I  John  Wesley's  Life  and  Gospel.    By  Rev.  Hugh  Price 

Hughes. 

5.  Emanuel  Swedenborg.    By  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kendall. 

i  The  Reunion  Conferences  at  Grindelwald  and  Lucerne. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Lunn. 
"  The  Social  Scheme  of  the  Salvation  Army.     By  Mr. 

Bramwell  Booth. 
'  Christianising  Central  Africa.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay. 
».  The  Ober-Aroinergau  Passion  Play. 

II  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church.  By  Miss  Frances  Willard. 
H.  Joan  of  Arc.    By  W.  T.  Stoad. 

1~  The  Police  as  the  Modern  Knight  Errant. 

The  Civic  Church. 
It  The  Services  and  the  Lesson  of  the  Lifeboat.    By  Miss 
Weston. 

'5.  The  Temperance  Cause.    Bv  Ladv  Henry  Somerset. 

If.  The  Child  and  the  State.    By  Rev.  Ben  jamin  Waugh. 

'".  The  Orphan  and  the  Outcast.    By  Dr.  Barnardo. 

11  The  Romance  of  the  Waldenses.    By  Pastor  Appia. 

19.  Heroes  and  Saints  of  To-day. 

S.'.  The  Workhouse  and  the  Poor. 

51.  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans. 

—  Oar  Ragged  Scholars.    By  Mr.  John  Kink. 

&  Recreative  Classes  and  Night  Schools.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Paton. 

-I  How  to  save  Snnday. 

-i  Christmas  Resolutions. 

-i  The  Old  Year  and  the  New. 

This  list  may  be  varied,  and  I  do  not  undertake  to 
(ring  all  or  any  of  them  out  unless  I  secure  adequate 
flpport.  It  is  no  use  bringing  out  1,200  slides  with 
a  lectures,  unless  I  know  whether  or  not  any  one  will 
I«ofii  by  the  expenditure.  Intending  subscribers,  to 
«hom  the  preparation  of  such  a  set  would  be  a  benefit, 


will  do  well,  if  they  wish  to  have  the  lectures,  to 
communicate  with  me  at  once.  Unless  I  receive  as- 
surances of  adequate  support  before  September  1st, 
I  shall  not  proceed  further  with  this  venture.  Orders 
will  bo  booked  in  order  of  receipt.  All  letters  must  be 
addressed — The  Secretary,  Review  of  Reviews  Lantern 
Department,  18,  Pall  Mall  East,  London. 

In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  quote  the  following 
interesting  observation  from  the  pen  of  our  helper,  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward,  of  the  Practical  Photw/rapher.  He  is  one 
of  our  earliest  helpers,  who  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  United  States  of  America  taking  to  himself  a 
helpmeet  in  the  shape  of  the  editor  of  the  Amateur 
I'holojraplier.  He  has  contributed  a  series  of  papers  on 
atn.iteur  photography  to  the  provincial  press.  *  The  last 
of  these  appeared  in  July,  in  which  he  described  the 
impetus  that  has  been  given  to  lantern  work  in  the  last 
year  or  two.    Mr.  Ward  says  :— 

THE  LANTEKN  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Following  the  lead,  and  even  improving  upon  the  example 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  some  schools  where  the  teaching  is 
more  literary  and  historical  and  less  scientific,  make  a  practice 
of  illustrating  their  lessons  very  fully.  In  one  case  an  average 
of  three  hundred  new  slid,  s  a  week  is  made.  In  dealing  with 
such  a  subject  as,  say,  the  history  of  Franco  under  Napoleon, 
every  effort  is  made  to  get  as  complete  a  series  of  slides  as 
possible.  Photographs  of  places,  monuments,  etc.,  historical 
paintings,  illustrations  from  the  best  books  d.  aling  with  the 
life  of  the  time,  and  all  similar  objects,  are  freely  copied  by 
photography  and  shown  by  the  lantern.  The  difference  in 
result  between  a  class  thoroughly  taught  in  this  way  and  the 
same  class  under  the  very  best  masters  working  with  text- 
books only,  is  something  wonderful.  The  difference  it  makes 
to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  scholar  is  also  very  great. 

I  must  not  dwell  too  much  on  this  use  of  the  lantern,  but 
will  conclude  by  saying  that  in  almost  all  the  great  London 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  the  lantern  has  boon  recently 
adopted,  and  that  all  who  wish  for  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  who  would  lighten  the  task  of  our  much-crammed  scholars, 
should  use  any  influence  they  have  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  universal  use  of  the  lantern  in  teaching. 

IN  THE  HOME. 

A  good  lantern,  conjoined  with  a  knowledge  of  photography, 
is  a  source  of  never-failing  pleasure  in  the  home.  I  say  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  lanterns  in  lumber 
rooms — generally  sent  there  because  their  owners  have  only 
possessed  one  or  two  sets  of  slides,  usually  coloured  ones,  which 
they  showed  when  the  lantern  was  new  until  every  one  was 
sick  and  tired  of  them. 


Tight  Lacing  as  a  Cure  fop  Consumption. 

In  the  Century  there  is  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"  Breathing  Movements  as  a  Cure,"  the  writer  of  which 
argues  out  the  curious  and  little  suspected  ftct,  that 
however  bad  tight  lacing  may  be  for  women  in  other 
respects,  it  is  tended  to  secure  them  against  consumption. 
His  theory  is  that  before  stays  were  invented,  the  original 
type  of  breathing  was  abdominal.  When  woman  took  to 
tight  lacing  she  practica'ly  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
lower  part  of  her  lungs  to  extend,  whereupon  the  higher 
part  of  her  lungs  set  to  work  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency ;  hence  the  extension  of  the  apex  of  the  woman's 
chest,  a  result  that  she  suffers  much  less  from  consump- 
tion than  man  docs.  The  writer  of  the  article  does  not 
draw  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  for  man  to  take 
to  stays  as  a  prophylectic  of  consumption,  and  wisely. 
I  would  much  rather  take  my  chance  of  consumption 
than  my  certainty  of  stays. 
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THE   STORY   OF    SIR    RICHARD    AND    LADY   ISABEL  BURTON.* 


AST  year  I  noticed  at  some  length  Mrs.  Butler's 
Tji  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  I  have 
now  to  notice  a  not  less  remarkable  tribute  to  a 
not  less  remarkable  man  by  a  woman,  who,  although 
not  on  the  same  line 
as  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  is  neverthc- 
less  a  notablo 
Englishwoman. 
Those  two  portly 
volumes,  containing 
1,200  pages  of  small 
print,  constitute  one 
part  of  the  monu- 
ment which  Lady 
Burton  is  raising  to 
the  memory  of  her 
husband.  Sir  Richard 
Burton  was  a  re- 
markable character; 
a  compound,  com- 
plex polyglot  of  a 
human  being.  He 
presented  an  indi- 
viduality so  marked 
and  so  unique  as  to 
be  well  worthy  of 
study.  But  it  is 
still  more  interest- 
ing to  know  how 
this  strange  excep- 
tional mortal  suc- 
ceeded in  discover- 
ing and  retaining  a 
woman  ideally  fitted 
to  be  his  wife.  She 
fell  in  love  with  him 
at  first  sight  years 
before  he  discovered 
the  existence  of  her 
affection ;  and  now, 
when  old  and  grey- 
haired,  she  counts  it 
her  supreme  joy  to  "/^3 
proclaim  to  the  /  ' frd*? 
world  the  manifold 

perfections  of  her  l!i 
deceased  lord.  There 

is  a  curious  resemblance  between  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler's 
Ixiok  and  that  of  Lady  Isabel  Burton— a  parallel  which 
is  only  brought  into  clearer  relief  by  the  contrast  which 
also  exists  between  the  two  women  and  the  subject  of 
their  respective  biographies.  Canon  Butler  was  a  saint. 
Sir  Richard  Burton  was  not,  Canon  Butler's  life  was 
cast  within  the  quiet  closes  of  cathedrals,  or  within  the 
walls  of  English  educational  establishments.  Sir  Richard 
Burton's  was  lived  beneath  the  fierce  sun  of  the  hottest 
countries  in  the  world,  amid  the  wildest  men  in  the 
savagest  centres  of  Asiatic  and  African  barbarism. 

*  Life  of  fnirtalu  ni.li.ir  l  HnrMi,  K.i'.M/J.,  K.Tt.'.'.S.,  hy  his  \vifc,  IwiM 
TtiirUm.  With  nuruer.'iif-  ilh»ctrutiinie  anlliuips.  Two  Vi'limi**.  <  Ji:i|<iii;tM 
and  Hall.  1«?3. 


A  PARALLEL  AKD  A  CONTRAST. 

Canon  Butler  was  a  blameless  and  devoted  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Sir  Richard  Burton  was— 
well,  it  would  be  easier  to  say  what  he  was  not  than  to 

descrite  what  he 
was.  But  these  two 
Englishmen  were 
equally  products  of 
the  marvellously 
fertile  English  stock, 
and  both  succeeded 
in  securing  women 
almost  ideally  fitted 
to  be  their  com- 
panions in  life.  Of 
Mrs.  Butler's  ex- 
perience I  need  not 
speak,  for  even  this 
very  month,  as  will 
be  seen  by  extracts 
in  another  page,  she 
proclaims  once  more 
the  supreme  felicity 
of  her  married  life. 
Yet  in  her  way 
Mrs.  Butler  was  a; 
full  of  spirit,  of 
daring  adventure,  in- 
domitable couraee. 
and  restless  energy 
as  Lady  Burton.  But 
these  two  women,  so 
diverse  in  so  many 
respects,  are  most  en- 
thusiastic idolaters 
of  their  respective 
husbands.  One  of  the 
great  superstition? 
of  society  is  that 
clever  people  make 
bad  husbands  or  bad 
wives.  It  is  a  sint- 
nlar  fact  that  the  two 

v    biographies  which 

/  ■    / <^^Cr^>>  '      of  recent  times  have 

been  little  more  than 
one  long  paean  <it 
conjugal  felicity  re- 
lating to  households  in  which  eimmonplace  mediocrity 
was  most  conspicuously  absent.  No  woman  of  our  century 
has  so  strongly  marked  a  character  as  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler;  no  man  of  our  time  was  more  intensely  origin"' 
and  absolutely  unique  in  character  than  Sir  Richard 
Burton.  Here  we  have  these  two  books  in  which  we  are 
told  with  almost  damnable  iteration  of  the  perfect  felicity 
which  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  their  homes. 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  OF  ALL  PROBLEMS. 

Great  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  books,  fliey 
are  both  most  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  tbe 
same  problem,  they  arc  both  authentic  human  docu- 
ments recording  the  result  of  an  experiment  hi  living, 
which  is  the  mo-t  perennially  an  I  universally  interesting 
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of  all  experiments  of  life.  Mrs.  Butler  and  Lady  Bnrton 
are  both  first-class  witnesses  as  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  attempts  to  solve  one  universal  diffi- 
culty of  the.  race.  That  difficulty  which  may  be  described 
more  or  less  pedantically  as  the  co-ordinating  of  two 
personalities  of  different  sexes  in  the  unit  of  wedlock, 
may  be  more  simply  expressed  by  the  familiar  formula  of 
How-  do  they  get  on  with  their  husbands?  Both  for 
husbands  and  wives  the  answer  to  that  question  is  far 
more  important  than  the  question  as  to  the  precise  share 
an  explorer  had  in  discovering  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
or  the  number  of  campaigns  waged  by  a  general  in  the 
course  of  a  war ;  for  these  exceptional  enterprises  are  of 
necessity  confined  to  a  decimal-pointed  percentage  of  the 
human  race,  whereas  the  experiences  of  man  and  woman 
in  married  life  appeal  to  the  universal  heart  of  man. 
The  highest  and  greatest  of  our  race  have  the  same 
difficulties  to  overcome,  the  same  problems  to  solve,  the 
same  infinite  number  of  differences  small  and  great 
to  compose,  as  those  which  confront  the  artizan,  the 
labourer,  and  the  scholar  in  the  management  of  life. 
Hence  for  one  person  who  will  read  with  interest  the 
exciting  adventures  of  the  geographer,  the  consul,  and 
the  explorer,  there  are  a  thousand  who  will  feel  attracted 
to  this  touching  narrative  by  the  widow  of  how  she  got 
on  with  her  husband. 

TWO  PHASES  OF  THE  SAME  QUESTION. 

In  Mrs.  Butler's  "  Life  of  Canon  Butler "  we  had  ono 
side  of  the  problem  stated ;  in  Lady  Burton's  "  Life  of 
Captain  Burton  "  we  have  the  othor  side.    We  looked  to 
Mrs.  Butler's  narrative  to  tell  us  how  a  married  life  can 
lie  happy  when  the  woman  is  the  master  mind,  where 
the  mother  is  also  an  active  and  weariless  public  worker, 
and  where  of  necessity  both  husband  and  household  are 
more  or  less  subordinated  to  tho  wife's  higher  duties  to 
the  State  and  the  Church.   What  we  ask  Lady  Burton 
to  tell  us  is  how  the  problem  was  solved  under  different 
conditions.    Lady  Burton  is  a  woman  of  great  capacity, 
boundless  energy,  and  immense  force  of  character.  But 
with  all  her  gifts  and  graces,  she  was  not  the  equal  of 
Si  Diehard  Burton.   He  was  the  head,  and  a  very  master- 
ful head  to  boot.   Seldom  has  the  experiment  of  blending 
two  lives  into  one  in  the  crucible  of  wedlock  been  tried 
wiih  what  appeared  to  be  more  refractory  materials. 

A  CltUCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

Sir  Richard  was  independent,  headstrong,  original  to 
the  verge-  of  eccentricity.  He  had  gi  psy  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  with  it  the  itch  of  wandering.  He  loved  daring 
adTentnre  imperilling  life  as  some  men  love  the  wine  cup. 
He  was  always  doing  the  most  reckless  things,  and  he 
wrecked  his  career  without  hesitation  whenever  he 
deemed  it.  incidental  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He 
was  devoted  to  work,  he  toiled  at  his  books  as  a  galley- 
slave  at  his  oar,  he'  was  a  marvellous  linguist,  with 
a  more  or  less  coinpleto  mastery  of  twenty-nine 
languages;  and  his  tastes  often  carried  him  into 
regions  which  she  was  forbidden  to  enter.  She  was 
his  superior  in  rank,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  what 
seemed  to  her  relatives  comparative  poverty.  She  was  a 
devout  Catholic ;  he  was  one  of  the  broadest-spirited 
eclectic  philosophers  to  whom  every  religion  contains  its 
pearl  which  it  is  for  the  wise  man  to  extract.  He 
investigated  everything,  including  spiritualism,  although 
every  seance  brought  his  wife,  who  never  flinched  from 
following  his  lead,  into  trouble  with  her  priests.  It  is 
difficult  to  formulate  a  problem  in  which,  owing  to  the 
extreme  strength  and  originality  of  both  the  personal 
factors,  [and  the  stormy  and  adventurous  life  that  they 


led,  the  odds  seemed  greater  against  the  possibility  of 
arriving  at  any  tolerable  equation  in  marriage;  for  to  all 
the  other  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  perfect  union,  add 
this,  above  all,  that  the  marriage  was  childless.  Sir 
Richard  Burton  worshipped  children,  but  none  came  to 
gladden  his  married  life,  and  the  two  had  to  adjust  their 
differences  without  that  constraining  influence  of  the 
presence  of  sons  and  daughters  which  pervades  a  home 
and  steadies  life  with  the  invisible  but  invincible  potency 
of  atmospheric  pressure. 

THIS  MARRIAGE  NOT  A  FAILURE. 

And  yet,  despite  all  odds,  in  face  of  all  difficulties,  this 
marriage,  was  a  brilliant  and  supreme  success.  Even 
after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  passion  of 
unavailing  sorrow  over  the  departed,  no  one  can  read 
these  fascinating  volumes  without  feeling  that  the 
Burtons'  marriage  was  one  that  vindicates  the  possibili- 
ties latent  in  that  much  decried  institution,  aod  that 
renews  our  faith  in  the  true  human  unit  which  is 
not  man  or  womank  but  is  man  and  woman  united  in 
a  marriage  of  affection,  and  cemented  by  all  the 
innumerable  associations  of  a  common  life.  To  all  house- 
holds and  all  homes  it  speaks  as  with  the  inspiriting  note 
of  a  bugle,  to  encourage  failing  hearts  to  attempt  once  more 
the  almost  miraculous  work  of  realising  the  great  ideal 
when  they  shall  be  no  longer  twain  but  one.  If  the 
Burtons  who  differed  so  widely,  who  were  tried  so  roughly, ' 
and  who  had  no  children,  could  yet  live  such  a  life  of 
unity,  each  adding  to  the  other  the  whole  force  and 
wealth  of  an  independent  and  original  character,  why 
may  not  others  not  60  far  apart,  whose  life  lies  in  pleas- 
anter  paths,  and  who  have  children,  not  attain  to  some- 
thing more  resembling  the  ideal  of  married  life? 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SOLUTION. 

The  secret  of  course  of  this  miracle— for  miracle  trne 
marriage,  or  the  merging  of  man  and  woman  in  the  new 
unit  of  two  in  one,  is,  and  must  always  be — is  an  open  one. 
The  alembic  which  dissolved  all  refractory  elements  of 
life  was  love,  passionate,  faithful,  devoted  love,  of 
course.  Without  love  there  can  he  no  marriage.  A  loveless 
marriage  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  like  hot  ico  or  cold 
fire.  Where  love  is  not,  marriage  is  not  —the  true  marriage 
of  tho  blended  life.  But  Jove  alone,  however  passionate 
and  noble,  cannot  stand  the  daily  strain  of  busy  life  unless 
it  brings  forth  fruit,  not  of  self-indulgence  and  of  self- 
pleasing,  but  of  service  and  of  sacrifice.  And  observe  there 
must  be  capacity  to  bo  the  helpmate.  There  must  be 
character  to  begin  with.  If  Lady  Burton  had  been  indo- 
lent or  stupid,  if  she  had  been  so  weak  and  conventional 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  take  risks  and  dare  danger,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  she  might  have  loved  her  husband  to 
distraction,  but  she  would  never  have  been  his  real  wife. 
Still  less  could  she  have  helped  him  to  be  the  man  he  was 
and  to  do  the  work  he  did,  if  she  had  not  loyally  recog- 
nised his  superiority,  and  exulted  in  making  herself  his 
willing  and  enthusiastic  helpmate,  even  when  he  was 
pursuing  a  course  which  commended  itself  neither  to  her 
religious  convictions  nor  to  her  own  instincts. 

TO  WHOM  IS  OBEDIENCE  DUE  ? 

The  old  idea  that  the  man  qtid  man  must  necessarily  be 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  that  his  wifo's  supreme  duty 
was  to  sacrifice  her  own  life  for  him,  is  being  modified  by 
a  more  reasonable  mode  of  looking  at  life.  The  question 
who  is  the  head  is  decided  by  the  head,  not  by  the  sex,  and 
if  the  woman  is  wiser,  nobler,  greater  than  "her  husband, 
it  ought  to  be  the  supreme  glory  of  the  latter  to  scrvchis 
wife,  to  minister  to  the  full  achievement,  of  her  life-work, 
and  in  a  word  to  subordinate  the  less  efficient  minus  to 
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the  more  efficient  greater  personality  with  which  his  life 
is  linked-    Canon  Butler  was  a  supreme  lUustration 
of  the  possibility  of  this  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  was  good  and  noble;  but  he  was  too  good  and 
too  noble  not  to  recognise  that  his  wife  in  dynamic 
influence  upon  the  lives  and  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
was  a  thousandfold  greater  than  he  could  ever  be.  So  he 
made  it  his  pride  and  glory  to  be  a  minister  to  that  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord  whose  saintly  fervour  and  sanctified 
passion  are  to-day  working  invisibly  all  over  the  world 
in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  millions.   But  in  tne 
Burton  household  the  caso  was  otherwise.   There  what 
thev  of  old  time  would  regard  as  the  natural  order  pre- 
vailed.  Sir  Bichard  Burton  was  a  man  to  match  whom 
for  native  force  and  original  genius  and  powerful  intellect 
it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  whether 
among  men  or  women.   He  had  his  faults— like  all  men. 
As  was  natural  with  one  of  his  superb  independence  and 
great  initial  velocity,  the  natural  failings  of  the  ordinary 
man  were  magnified  in  him  as  the  lantern  magnifies  the 
picture  on  the  slide.    But  after  all  deductions  are 
made,  he  remains  almost  immeasurably  aud  infinitely 
greater  even  than  the  brilliant  lady  who  shared  his  life. 
And  as  she  recognised  that,  recognised  it  loyally  and 
enthusiastically,  and  acted  upon  her  convictions  without 
swerving,  her  married  life  became  a  joy  and  a  splendour 
unspeakable  while  it  lasted,  and  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
with  pride  and  gratitude  after  it  came  to  an  end. 

LOYALTY  AND  LIBERTY. 

It  is  not  as  if  Lady  Burton  in  her  loving  loyalty  to  her 
husband  effaced  herself,  crushed  her  individuality,  or 
abandoned  her  convictions.   Had  she  done  so,  she  would 
have  been  far  less  helpful  to  him.    What  constitutes  the 
charm  of  both  the  Butler  and  Burton  marriages  was  the 
way  in  which  independence  was  combined  with  loyalty. 
Where  the  spirit  of  God  is,  says  the  inscription  in  the 
Old  Catholic  church  at  Lucerne,  thero  is  liberty,  and  as 
it  is  in  the  church  so  it  is  in  the  household.    So  Richard 
Burton  never  domineered  over  his  wife;  he  left  her 
perfectly  free  to  practise  her  religion,  to  speak  in  public 
in  opposition  to  his  views,  to  express  herself  in  private 
or  in  print  as  freely  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  But 
never  for  a  moment  was  there  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
either  as  to  the  right  of  Sir  Bichard  to  decide  and  the 
duty  of  the  wife  to  obey— not  because  one  was  man  and 
the  other  woman,  but  because  the  direction  naturally 
and  properly  belongs  to  the  man  at  the  helm.    In  Mrs. 
Butler's  case  that  man  was  the  woman.  In  Lady  Burton's, 
Sir  Richard  had  no  need  to  quote  texts  for  his  right  to 
rule.   He  was  sometimes  capricious,  arbitrary  and  trying. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  Lady  Burton   would  be  the 
first  to  assert  that  it  was  not  only  her  right  but  his 
duty  to  exercise  that  authority  which  must  always 
be  vested  somewhere  if  anarchy  and  impotence  are 
not  to  result.    There  is  something  of  treason  to  the 
natural  order,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  when  the  more 
capable  allows  the  le3s  capable  to  rule,  and  when  the 
superior  intellect,  with  a  wider  outlook,  allows  the  helm 
to  bo  grasped  by  the  inferior  mind  working  on  a  narrower 
range.    As  nobleme  oblige,  so  strength  and  wisdom  and 
genius  have  their  obligations,  and  these  assuredly  are  not 
discharged  by  abdication  in  order  that  the  less  may  rule 
the  greater. 

A  LABOUR  OF  LOVE. 

"  I  do  not  begin  this  work,"  writes  Lady  Burton,  "  the  last 
important  work  of  mv  life,  without  fear  and  trembling.  If  I 
con  perform  this  sacred  duty— this  labour  of  love— well.  I  shall 
be  glad  indeed ;  but  I  begin  it  with  unfeigned  humility.  I 
have  never  needed  anyone  to  point  out  to  me  that  my  husband 


was  on  a  pedestal  far  above  me,  or  anybody  else  in  the  worli 
I  have  known  it  from  1850  to  1893,  from  a  young  girl  to  an  old 
widow,  t.e,  for  forty-three  years." 

And  that  loyal  recognition  of  his  superiority,  as  frank 
and  loyal  as  Canon  Butler's  recognition  of  his  wifes 
superiority,  was  the  saviDg  element  in  both  marriages. 

A  FASCINATING  VOLUME. 

Lady  Burton's  book  is  one  of  fascinating  interest.  It  is  a 
page  torn  from  the  records  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  lives 
ofmodern  adventure.  Its  very  faults  are  virtues.  Lady 
Isabel's  loving  iteration  and  reiteration  of  her  husband  s 
transcendent  abilities,  her  complacent  reflections  upon 
the  immensity  of  his  life's  work  and  the i  mountainous 
mass  of  written  matter  which  he  left  behind  him,  and 
her  ill-suppressed  resentment  at  the  indifference  and 
neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  raters,  all 
contribute  to  the  lifelike  realism  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  books  of  self-revelation  that  have  appeared  since 
the  journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

Not  that  Lady  Burton  at  all  resembles  tho  morbid, 
selfish,  miserable  girl,  whose  bowdlerized  journal  left  us 
so  touching  but  so  incomplete  a  picture  of  a  modern 
woman.  She  is  only  like  Marie  in  the  frank  expression 
of  her  feelings.  Both  Mademoiselle  Mane  and  Lady 
Isabel  belong  to  the  order  of  the  naked  and  unashamed. 
It  is  not  difficult  when  you  have  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  Lady  Isabel  at  least  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  romantic  story  of  her  lifelong  devotion 
to  her  ideal  man. 

ISABEL  ARUNDELL. 

Isabel  Arundell,  who  afterwards  became  Lady  Isabel 
Burton,  from  her  childhood  up  was  a  subject  of 
strange  experiences,  which  enabled  her  to  understand 
better  than  most  women  the  marvellously  complex  per- 
sonality of  her  husband.  Her  life,  like  his,  was  saturated 
through  and  through  with  what  it  is  the  fashion  nowa- 
days to  describe  as  the  psychic  element.  When  a  mere 
child  she  almost  crossed  the  Borderland,  and  sojourned 
for  a  time  on  the  other  side  :— 

This  is  what  happened  to  me.   In  my  younger  days  I  had 
malignant  typhus.   I  appeared  to  die.   I  was  attended  by  two 
very  clever  chctors,  who  wer«  with  me  at  my  supposed  death, 
which  they  certinVd,  and  I  was  laid  out.    My  mother's  grief 
was  so  violent  that  my  father  judged  it  expedient  to  send  for 
her  confessor  to  give  her  some  consolation.   He  happened  to  be 
the  famous  large-minded  clever  Jesuit  and  theologian,  old 
Father  Randal  Lythogoe.    He  consoled  my  mother  for  some 
time,  then  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  me,  and  then  he  got 
up,  and  put  on  hiB  stole.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Father .  ^ 
said  my  mother.    "I  am  going  to  give  her  Extreme  Unction, 
he  said.    "  But  you  can't ;  she  has  been  dead  several  hours. 
« I  don't  care  about  that,"  he  Baid ;  "I  am  going  to  nsfc « 
He  did  so,  and  about  two  hours  after  ho  was  gone  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  gradually  came  to. — Vol.  ii.,  page  414. 

Of  what  happened  during  her  unconsciousness  as  of 
death,  she  has  no  recollection,  but  all  her  life  long  sbe, 
like  her  husband,  dwelt  on  the  Borderland. 

a  disciple  of  disraeli's. 
Sho  was  also  much  under  the  influence  of  Disraeli's 
ideas.   She  says  :— 

Although  a  staunch  Cotholic.  I  was  an  ardent  dtodph i  of 
Mr.  Disraeli.  I  do  not  mean  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  but  the  author  of  "  Tancred."  I  read  the  book 
as  a  young  girl  in  my  father's  house,  and  it  »™Plr~.Blr?'h 
all  the  ideas,  and  the  yearning  for  a  wild  Oriental  lite,  wm 
I  have  since  been  able  to  carry  out.  I  passed  two  years  o  v. 
earlv  life,  when  emerging  from  the  schoolroom,  in  my  fatne 
garden,  and  the  beautiful  woods  around  us,  ftlo°e,*V 
"  Tancred."   My  family  were  pained  and  anxious  about  m  . 
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thought  me  odd,  wished  I  would  play  the  piano,  do  worsted 
work,  write  notes,  read  the  circulating  library — in  short,  what 
is  generally  called  improving  one's  mind;  and  I  was  pained 
because  I  could  not.  My  uncle  used  to  pat  my  head,  and 
"hope  for  better  things."  I  did  not  know  it  then,  I  do  now : 
I  was  working  out  the  problem  of  my  future  life,  my  after- 
mission.  It  lived  in  my  saddle  pocket  throughout  my  Eastern 
life.  I  almost  know  it  by  heart,  so  that  when  I  came  to 
Bethany,  to  the  Lebanon,  and  to  Mukhtara ;  when  I  found 
myself  in  a  Bedawi  camp,  or  amongst  the  Maronite  and  Druse 
strongholds,  or  in  the  society  of  Fakredeens,  nothing  surprised 
me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  that  life  for  years.  I  felt  that 
I  went  to  the  tomb  of  my  Redeemer  in  the  proper  spirit,  and 
I  found  what  I  sought.  The  presence  of  God  was  actually 
felt,  though  invisible.  The  author  possesses  by  descent  a 
knowledge  that  we  Northerners  lack  (a  high  privilege  reserved 
to  his  Semitic  blood). — Vol.  i.,  page  534. 

HER  MARRIAGE  FORETOLD. 

The  early  saturation  of  her  mind  with  those  mystical 
ideas  rendered  it  possible  for  her  to  be  to  Sir  Bichard  the 
helpmate  she  became.  When  she  was  quite  a  young  girl 
her  marriage  was  predicted  by  a  gipsy  of  the  name  of 
Hagar  Burton,  who  wrote  out  in  Bomany  the  following 
notable  forecast  of  her  destiny : — 

You  will  cross  the  sea,  and  be  in  the  same  town  with  your 
destiny,  and  know  it  not.  Every  obstacle  will  rise  up  against 
you,  and  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  that  it  will 
require  all  your  courage  and  energy  and  intelligence  to  meet 
them.  Your  life  will  bo  like  one  always  swimming  against 
big  waves,  but  God  will  always  be  with  you,  so  you  will  always 
win.  You  will  fix  your  eye  on  your  polar  star,  and  you  will 
go  for  that  without  looking  either  right  or  left.  You  will  bear 
the  name  of  our  tribe,  and  be  right  proud  of  it.  You  will  be  as 
tee  are,  but  far  greater  than  we.  Your  life  is  all  wandering, 
change,  and  adventure.  One  soul  in  two  bodies,  in  life  or 
death ;  never  long  apart.  Show  this  to  the  man  you  take  for 
your  husband. — Hagar  Burton. 

Every  word  of  this  prophecy,  and  indeed  these  two 
volumes,  are  little  more  than  the  unfolding  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  gipsy's  vision. 

LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

She  was  staying  with  her  mother  at  Boulogne  when 
she,  met  her  destiny.    This  is  how  she  tells  the  story : — 

One  day,  when  we  were  on  the  ramparts,  the  vision  of  my 
awatening  brain  came  towards  ub.    He  was  five  feet  oleven 
inches  in  height,  very  broad,  thiu  and  muscular;  he  had  very 
dark  lair,  black,  clearly  defined  sagacious  eyebrows,  a  brown 
weather-beaten  complexion,  straight  Arab  features,  a  deter- 
mined-looking mouth  and  chin,  nearly  covered  by  an  enormous 
Madt  moustache.    I  have  since  heard  a  clever  friend  say 
'thai  he  had  the  brow  of  God,  the  jaw  of  a  devil.""  But  the 
Boet  remarkable  part  of  his  appearance  was  two  large  black 
flashing  eyes,  with  long  lashes,  that  pierced  you  through  and 
tluongh.    He  had  a  fierce,  proud,  melancholy  expression,  and 
when  he  smiled  he  smiled  as  though  it  hurt  him,  and  looked 
with  impatient  contempt  at  things  generally.    He  was  dressed 
in  a  black,  short,  shaggy  coat,  and  shouldered  a  short,  thick 
stick,  as  if  he  was  on  guard. 

He  looked  at  mo  as  though  he  read  me  through  and  through 
in  a  moment,  and  started  a  Tittle.  I  was  completely  magnetized, 
and  when  we  had  got  a  little  distance  away  I  turned  to  my 
sister,  and  whispered  to  her,  "  That  man  will  marry  me."  The 
next  day  he  was  there  again,  and  he  followed  us  and  chalked 
tip, ""May  I  speak  to  you?"  leaving  the  chalk  on  the  wall,  so 
I  took  up  the  chalk  and  wrote  back,  "  No ;  mother  will  be 
angry,"  and  mother  found  it — and  was  angry :  and  after  that 
»e  were  stricter  prisoners  than  ever.  However,  "destiny  is 
stronger  than  custom." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  160,  167. 

As  she  afterwards  told  her  mother — 

The  moment  I  saw  his  brigand-dare  devil  look,  I  set  him  up 
aa  an  idol,  and  determined  lie  was  the  only  man  I  would  ever 


marry,  but  ho  never  knew  it  until  three  years  ago,  before  he- 
went  to  Africa. 

They  met  shortly  after  at  a  dance : — 

My  cousins  gave  a  tea  party  and  dance,  and  "the  great 
majority"  flocked  in,  and  there  was  Bichard  like  a  star 
amongst  rushlights.  That  was  a  night  of  nights ;  he  waltzed 
with  me  once,  and  spoke  to  me  several  times,  and  T  kept  my 
sash  where  he  put  his  arm  round  my  waist  to  waltz,  and  my 
gloves.    I  never  wore  them  again. — Vol.  i.,  page  168. 

He  went  away  to  Africa  and  elsewhere.  For  six  years 
he  was  absent,  but  his  image  was  never  absent  from  her 
heart.  When  he  came  back  he  found  her  again,  and  then 
after  a  time  he  proposed. 

BETROTHAL. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise : — 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  asked  me  "  If  I  could  dream  of 
doing  anything  so  sickly  as  to  give  up  civilization,  and  if  he 
could  obtain  the  Consulate  at  Damascus,  to  go  and  livo  there." 
He  said,  "  Don't  give  an  answer  now,  because  it  will  meant 
a  very  serious  step  for  you,  no  less  than  giving  up  your 
people,  and  all  that  you  are  used  to,  and  living  the  sort 
of  life  that  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  led.  I  see  the  capa- 
bilities in  you,  but  you  must  think  it  over."  I  was  so  long 
silent  from  emotion — it  was  just  as  if  the  moon  had  tumbled 
down  and  said,  "  I  thought  you  cried  for  me,  so  I  came  " — that 
he  thought  I  waB  thinking  worldly  thoughts,  and  said, "  Forgive 
me !  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  so  much."  At  last  I  found  my 
voice,  and  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  think  it  over — I  have  been 
thinking  it  over  for  six  years,  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  at 
Boulogne  on  the  ramparts.  I  have  prayed  for  you  every  day, 
morning  and  night.  I  have  followed  all  your  career  minutely. 
I  have  read  every  word  you  ever  wrote,  and  I  would  rather 
havo  a  crust  and  a  tent  with  you  than  be  Queen  of  all  the 
world.  And  so  I  say  now,  yes,  yes,  yes ! "  I  will  pass  over 
the  next  few  minutes.  Then  he  said,  "  Your  people  will  not 
give  you  to  me."  I  answered,  "  I  know  that,  but  I  belong  to 
myself — I  give  myself  away."  "  That  is  right,"  he  answered ; 
"  be  firm,  and  so  shall  I." — Vol.  i.,  page  250. 

SIR  RICHARD'S  DOUBLE. 

No  sooner  did  they  get  engaged  than  the  old  passion 
for  travel  came  upon  him,  and  he  departed  without  even 
bidding  her  good-bye,  save  en  astral,  of  which  she  gives 
the  following  curious  account : — 

We  had  been  engaged  for  some  months.  One  day  in 
October,  we  had  passed  several  hours  together,  and  he  appointed 
to  come  next  day  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  to 
bed  quite  happy,  but  I  could  not  sleep  at  all.  At  two  a.m.  the 
door  opened,  and  he  come  into  my  room.  A  current  of  warm 
air  came  towards  my  bed.  He  said,  "Good-bye,  my  poor 
child.  My  time  is  up  and  I  have  gone,  but  do  not  grieve.  I 
shall  be  back  in  less  than  three  years,  and  I  am  your  d-ertiny. 
Good-bye." 

She  never  saw  him  again  for  three  years.  During  his 
absence  she  set  herself  diligently  to  work  to  help  him. 
He  told  her  after  when  he  returned  that — 

All  the  time  he  had  been  away  the  greatest  consolation  he 
had  had  was  my  fortnightly  journals,  in  letter  form,  to  him, 
accompanied  by  all  newspaper  scraps  and  public  and  private 
information,  and  accounts  of  books,  such  as  I  knew  would 
interest  him,  so  that  when  he  did  get  a  mail,  which  was  only 
in  a  huge  batch  now  and  then,  he  was  as  well  posted  up  as  if 
he  were  living  in  London. — Vol.  i.,  p.  331. 

RETURN  FROM  AFRICA. 

When  he  came  back  he  looked  ghastly : — 
I  shall  never  forget  Richard  as  he  was  then.  He  had  had 
twenty-one  attacks  of  fever,  had  been  partially  paralysed  and 
partially  blind.  He  was  a  mere  skeleton,  with  brown  yellow  skin 
hanging  in  bags,  his  eyes  protruding,  and  his  lips  drawn  nwuy 
from  his  teeth. — Vol.  i.,  p.  330. 
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But  bis  wretched  appearanco  only  quickened  her 
devotion : — 

Never  did  I  feel  the  strength  of  my  love  as  then.  He 
returned  poorer,  and  dispirited  by  official  rows  and  every 
species  of  annoyance ;  but  ho  was  still,  had  lie  been  ever  so 
unsuccessful,  and  had  every  man's  hand  against  him,  un- 
earthly god  and  king,  and  I  could  have  knelt  at  his  feet  and 
worshipped  him.  I  used  to  feel  so  proud  of  him ;  I  used  to 
like  to  sit  and  look  at  him,  and  to  think,  "  You  are  mine,  and 
there  is  no  man  on  earth  the  least  like  you." — Vol.  i.,  p.  331. 

WHY  SHE  LOVED  HIM. 

The  mother's  objection  to  Capt.  Burton  was  invincible. 
Her  daughter,  therefore,  addressed  her  a  tolerably  plain- 
spoken  letter,  from  which  I  take  the  following  extracts. 
After  declaring  that  she  loved  him  alone,  and  that  she 
would  never  marry  any  one  else,  she  says  of  her  beloved : — 

He  has  had  twenty-one  fevers,  temporary  blindness,  and 
partial  paralysis  of  the  limbs  ;  he  has  come  back  with  flying 
colours :  but  youth,  health,  good  looks,  and  spirits  temporarily 
broken  up  from  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  and  also 
many  a  scar.  It  surprises  me  that  you  should  consider  mine 
an  infatuation,  you  who  worship  talent,  and  my  father  bravery 
and  adventure,  and  here  they  are  both  united.  Look  at  his 
military  services,  India  and  the  Crimea !  Look  at  his  writings, 
his  travels,  his  poetry,  his  languages  and  dialect9 !  Now  Mezzo- 
fanti  is  dead,  he  stands  first  in  Europe ;  he  is  the  best 
horseman,  swordsman,  and  pistol  shot.  He  has  been  pre- 
simted  with  the  gold  medal,  he  is  an  F.B.G.S.,  and  you 
must  see  in  the  newspapers  of  his  glory,  and  fame,  and  public 
thanks,  where  he  is  called  "The  Crichton  of  the  Day," 
one  of  the  Paladins  of  the  age,  "  the  most  interesting 
tigureof  the  nineteenth  century,"  the  man  par  excellence  of  brain 
and  pluck.  ...  A  master-mind  like  his  exercises  power  and 
influence  over  all  around  him ;  but  I  love  him  because  I  find 
in  him  so  much  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  generous  heart; 
because,  knowiug  him  to  be  as  brave  as  a  lion,  he  is  yet  so 
gentle,  of  a  delicate  sensitive  nature,  and  the  soul  of  honour. 
I  am  fascinated  by  his  manners,  because  they  are  easy, 
dignified,  simple,  and  yet  so  original ;  there  is  such  a  touching 
forgetfulness  of  himself  and  his  fame.  Ho  appears  to 
mo  a  something  so  unique  and  romantic.  He  unites 
the  wild  and  daring  with  the  true  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  a  stamp  of  a  man  of  the  world 
of  the  very  best  sort,  having  seen  things  without  the 
artificial  atmosphere  we  live  in,  as  well  as  within.  He  has 
even  the  noble  limits  I  love  in  a  man,  if  they  can  be  so  called. 
He  is  proud,  fiery,  satirical,  ambitious;  how  could  I  help 
looking  up  to  him  with  fear  and  admiration?  I  worship 
umbition.  Fa-ncy  achieving  a  good  which  affects  millions, 
making  your  name  a  national  one.  It  is  infamous  the  way 
most  men  in  the  world  live  and  die,  and  are  never  missed, 
and,  like  us  women,  leave  nothing  but  a  tombstone.  By 
ambition  I  mean  men  who  have  the  will  and  power  to  change 
the  face  of  things.  I  wish  I  were  a  man.  If  I  were,  I  would  be 
Richard  Burton ;  but,  being  only  a  woman,  I  would  be  Bichard 
Burton's  wife.  Ho  has  not  mere  brilliancy  of  talent,  bvit 
braius  that  are  a  rock  of  good  sense,  aud  Btern  decision 
of  character.  I  love  hira  purely,  passionately,  and  respectfully ; 
there  is  no  void  in  my  heart,  it  is  at  rest  for  ever  with  him.  It 
is  part  of  my  nature,  part  of  myself,  the  basis  of  all  my  actions, 
part  of  my  religion,  my  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  it.  I  have 
given  my  every  feeling  to  him,  and  kept  nothing  back  for 
myself  or  for  the  world.  I  would  this  moment  sacrifice  and 
leave  all  to  follow  his  fortunes,  even  if  you  all  cast  mo  out,  if 
the  world  tabooed  me,  and  no  compensation  could  be  given  to 
me  for  his  loss.  Whatever  the  world  may  condemn  of  lawless 
or  strong  opinions,  whatever  lie  is  lo  tin;  world,  lie  is  perfect  to 
me,  and  I  would  not  have  him  otherwise  than  he  is. — Vol.  i., 
p.  333-5. 

BETWEEN  MOTHER  AND  LOVER. 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  her  mother  gave  her  a  very- 
long  and  solemn  lecture,  telling  her  that  liichard  was  not 


a  Christian,  and  had  no  money.  As  Burton  used  to  say 
afterwards,  her  mother  and  she  were  both  gifted  witli 
the  noble  firmness  of  the  mule,  so  a  state  of  considerable 
tension  followed.  Her  mother  remained  obstinate ;  her 
lover  insisted  that  she  should  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
heart,  and  marry  him  despite  her  mother's  objections. 
She  refused ;  he  set  off  to  Salt  Lake  City,  giving  her  nine 
months  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  would  do.  01 
his  determination  to  depart  she  had  telepathic  communi- 
cation before  the  letter  arrived  announcing  his  decision. 
She  went  to  bed  and  became  delirious,  and  for  six  weeks 
struggled  for  life,  and  when  she  got  better  decided  to 
marry  him  coute  qui  coute.  As  she  was  going  to  marry  a 
poor  man,  and  to  rough  it  in  the  midst  of  savagery,  she- 
went  to  a  farmhouse,  where  she  learned  every  imaginable 
thing  she  might  possibly  want,  so  that  if  they  had  no 
servants,  or  if  their  servants  mutinied,  she  would  be  able 
to  do  everything  herself.  At  last  he  came  back  and  said 
to  her,  "  I  have  waited  five  years ;  tliree  of  those  were 
unavoidable,  owing  to  my  absence  in  Africa,  the  last  were 
not.  Our  lives  are  being  spoiled  by  the  unjust  prejudices 
of  your  mother ;  choose  now  between  your  mother  and  me. 
Choose  me,  we  marry,  and  I  stay.  Choose  your  mother, 
and  I  leave  the  country  and  return  no  more.  Is  your 
answer  ready  ?  "  Miss  Arundell  said, "  Quite  ;  I  will  marry 
you  this  day  three  weeks,  let  who  will  say  nay." 

MARRIED. 

Her  father  agreed,  her  mother  refused ;  they  appealed 
to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  approved  of  the  marriagj; 
promised  his  protection  and  a  special  dispensation  froo 
Borne,  and  said 'he  would  perform  the  ceremony  himseH. 
Unfortunately  he  took  ill,  and  they  were  married  by  the 
Vicar-General.  The  fact  of  the  marriage  having  taken 
place  was  not  known  to  the  mother  for  some  time  after, 
but  she  became  quite  reconciled  to  it  in  the  end  "What 
Lady  Burton  herself  felt  about  her  marriage  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract : — 

To  say  that  I  was  happy  would  be  to  say  nothing;  n 
repose  came  over  me  that  I  had  never  known.  I  felt  that  it 
was  for  eternity,  an  immortal  repose,  and  I  was  in  a  bewilder- 
ment of  wonder  at  the  goodness  of  God,  who  had  almost 
worked  miracles  for  me. — Vol.  i.,  page  313. 

After  seven  months  of  uninterrupted  bliss  he  was 
appointed  to  a  Consulateship  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Then  came  an  absence  of  sixteen  long  months,  during 
which  she  battled  for  him  royally  at  home,  looking  after 
all  his  business,  and  acting  for  him  in  all  respects  with 
the  Foreign  Office,  Indian  Office,  and  publishers,  as  if 
she  were  a  veritable  alter  ego.  But  she  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  in  1863  he  came  back  on  leave,  and  she 
accompanied  him  to  Fernando  Po.  Lady  Burton  did  not 
remain  at  Fernando  Po,  but  returned  home.  She  had 
one  wild  spasm  of  jealousy  concerning  the  chief  officer 
of  the  brigade  of  Amazons  of  Dahomey,  in  whose  army 
her  husband  was  brigadier-general.  The  portrait  of  the 
lady  in  question  is  not  calculated  to  inflame  jealousy. 

MESMERISM  IN  MARRIED  LIFE. 

After  a  year  her  husband  came  back,  and,  curiously 
enough,  soon  after  liis  return,  they  chose  their  burial 
place  in  Mortlake  Cemetery.   After  a  tour  in  IwtombM 
Burton  was  appointed  to  Brazil,  and  there  she  WwjfilKS 
panied  him,  going  through  endless  advOTtorre^*JWuB| 
snakes  and  all  manner  of  unpleasant  creatngfeaSffillp 
the  whole,  she  managed  to  get  along  cxtralBttMaM  M 
When  she  was  in  Brazil,  she  mentions  the-AwH 
husband  used  to  mesmerise  her,  and  oue  :gjj|gj 
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mesmerising  process  was  that  she  never  could  keep  any 
secrets  from  hiin.   This  is  her  account  of  it : — 

He  used  to  mesmerise  me  freely,  but  he  never  allowed  any- 
one else,  nor  did  I,  to  mesmerise  me.  Once  mesmerised  he  had 
•mly  to  say  "  Talk,"  and  I  used  to  tell  everything  I  knew,  only  I 
used  to  iiuiilore  of  him  to  forbid  me  to  tell  him  other  people's 
-M.crots,  and  as  a  matter  of  honour  he  did,  but  all  my  own  used 

<-oiue  out  freely;  only  he  never  took  a  mean  advantage  of 
•a  hat  he  learnt  in  that  way,  and  he  used  laughingly  to  tell 
■  \>  rylxxly  "It  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  woman  to  tell  you  the 
f  ruth."  I  have  often  told  him  tilings  that  I  would  much  rather 
i;n.  p  to  myself. — Vol.  i.,  page  451. 

After  leaving  Brazil  they  were  appointed  to  Damascus, 
where  for  somo  time  he  exercised  great  influence  for  good, 
w  hich,  however,  brought  him  naturally  into  sharp  collision 
with  those  whose  influence  was  for  evil,  to  wit,  the  Jewish 
aombeen  men  and  the  Turkish  pashas. 

6PIBITUALI8M  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  was  when  he  was  at  Damascus  that  he  began  to  study 
the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.    He  hoped  much  from  it, 
and  studied  it  well,  but  he  could  make  nothing  of  it  .is  a 
religion  ;  it  never  seemed  to  bring  him  any  nearer,  but  he 
l«lieved  in  it  as  in  the  light  of  a  future  frontier  of  science. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Catholicism  was 
the  highest  order  of  spiritualism,  and  Lady  Burton 
gives  a   very  extraordinary  account  of  a  Christian 
revival    that  was  brought  about  in  Damascus  appa- 
rently by  means  of  something  very  closely  resembling 
the  ordinary  seance.    A  certain  sect  of  Mohammedans 
called  Shazlis  used  to  assemble  at  nights  together  in  the 
house  of  one  of  them  for  Moslem  prayer,  reading  and 
discussion,  when  they  became  conscious  of  a  presence 
unongst  them  which  was  not  their  own.    They  used  to 
hear  and  see  things  they  did  not  understand.   This  went 
<*>n  for  two  or  three  months  before  they  came  to  an 
understanding.     Burton    heard    of  this   through  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  it  interested  him  enormously.  He 
thought  he  saw  his  way  in  it  to  the  higher  kind 
of  religion.    Disguising  as  a  Shazli  he  used  to  spend 
amen  time  at  their  meetings,  and  when  his  priest  friend 
fas  the  guide  pointed  out  to  them  by  that  spiritual 
pssence,  Burton  stuck  to  him,  and  together  they  studied 
this  strange  revival,  with  the  belief  that  there  was  a  ' 
development  something  like  a  new  advent.  Unfortun- 
ately the  priest  died,  and  the  Turks  transported  twelve 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Shazlis ;  Burton,  full 
of  indignation,  took  up  their  cause  with  ardour.  He 
told  Lord  Granville  that  there  were  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  Christians  secretly  longing  for  haptism,  and 
suggested  a  method  by  wliich  they  might  be  pro- 
tected.   These  Shazlis  are  spiritualised  mystics,  or  Sufis. 

THE  SEEKING  SHAZLIS  OF  DAMASCUS. 

At  the  meetings  where  the  manifestations  occurred 
they  had  been  praying  and  seeking  for  enlightenment 
Wore  the  throne  of  grace  for  two  years.  At  length  they 
were  assured  by  a  vision  that  the  religion  which  they 
sought  was  none  other  than  the  religion  of  Christ.  On 
odc  occasion  forty  of  them,  after  an  all  night  of  prayer, 
fell  asleep,  and  according  to  Burton,  our  Lord  was  pleased 
to  appear  to  all  of  them  separately.  They  awoke  simul- 
taneously, and  all  declared  that  they  had  seen  the 
same  vision.  They  were  so  delighted  they  could  hardly 
refrain  from  running  about  the  street,  to  proclaim  that 
Christ  was  God ;  but  they  were  told  that  if  they  did 
they  would  all  be  killed.  Ou  another  night  they 
prayed  that  God  would  give  them  a  guide,  where- 
upon the  Priest — Burton's  friend — was  shown  to  thein 
in  a  vision  standing  with   a  lighted  taper  in  a 


Christian  church.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse 
brown  serge  garment,  and  had  a  long  white  beard. 
He  said  to  them,  "  Those  who  want  the  Truth  follow  me." 
For  three  months  they  searched  and  prayed  for  him.  At 
last  one  of  them  found  by  chance,  in  the  Superior  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  the  personage  who  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream.  He  gave  them  instructions  and  the 
number  of  converts  rose  to  250.  Then  the  Turks  fell 
upon  them  and  banished  them. 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN. 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Franciscan  father,  and  it  embodies  the  result  of  his  cross- 
examination  of  each  of  the"  converts  separately. 

He  found  them  unanimous  in  declaring  that  on  the 
first  night  when  they  witnessed  an  apparition  they  had 
prayed  for  many  hours,  and  that  slumber  had  overcome 
them,  when  the  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  appeared  to  them 
one  by  one.  Being  dazzled  by  the  light,  they  were  very 
much  afraid;  but  one  of  tliem,  taking  courage,  said, 
'  Who  art  Thou,  Lord?"  He  answered,  "Speak." 
They  asked,  "Who  art  Thou,  Lord?"  The  apparition 
replied,  "I  am  the  Truth,  whom  thou  seekest.  I 
am  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  Awakening,  agi- 
tated and  frightened,  they  looked  one  at  the  other,  and 
one  took  courage  and  spoke,  the  rest  responding  simply, 
"  I  also  saw  Him."  Christ  had  once  more  so  consoled, 
comforted,  and  exhorted  them  to  follow  His  path,  and 
they  were  filled  with  such  ineffable  joy,  love,  faith,  and 
gratitude,  that,  but  'for  His  admonishing  them  (as  He 
used  to  admonish  the  disciples),  they  could  hardly  restraiu 
themselves  from  rushing  int>;  the  streets  and  from  openly 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Infidel  City.  On  another 
occasion,  the  Blessed  Virgin  stood  before  them  with  the 
Child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  pointing  to  Him,  said,  three 
times  in  a  clear  distinct  voice,  "  My  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  you  see,  is  the  Truth." 

BURTON  CASHIERED. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Turks  persecuted  them,  with 
the  result  that  the  Christian  faith  spread.  And  if  Lord 
Granville  had  energetically  supported  Captain  Burton, 
instead  of  sacrificing  him  in  'deference  to  the  corrupt 
Turkish  pashas,  there  might  have  teen  a  new  era  for 
Syria.  Captain  Burton  thought  that  England  might 
become  to  Syria,  and  therefore  Syria  to  Western  Asia,  the 
blessing  that  Syria  in  the  days  of  the  early  Church  was 
to  Europe,  Asia,  and  all  the  civilised  world.  Instead  of 
complying  with  Captain  Burton's  request,  Lord  Granville, 
as  Lady  Burton  says,  ruined  the  life  of  the  best  man  in 
the  world  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  He  was  ignominiously 
dismissed  at  the  age  of  fifty  without  a  month's  notice, 
wages,  or  character. 

Lady  Burton  was  in  the  Lebanon  when  the  blow  fell, 
and  she  received  a  hastily  written  letter  of  three  lines 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"Do  not  be  frightened;  I  am  recalled;  pay,  pack,  and 
follow  at  convenience." 

A  GUARDIAN  ANGEL? 

That  night  she  could  not  rest,  and  when  she  heard 
some  one  call  her  three  successive  times,  she  jumped  ;up 
in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  saddled  her  horse,  and 
though  everybody  said  she  was  mad,  and  wanted  to  put 
her  to  bed,  she  rode  a  journey  of  nine  hours  across 
country  by  the  compass,  over  boulders  and  black  swamps, 
making  for  the  diligence  half-way  hence.  The  diligence 
was  just  about  to  start  when  she  arrived,  hot,  torn,  and 
covered  with  dust.  By  this  means  she  was  able  to  reach 
Barat  twenty-four  hours  before  the  steamer  sailed.  She 
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was  conscious  in  the  whole  of  this  wild  ride  of  the 
presence  of  an  impelling  force  called  out  from  herself. 

I  wag  thirty  miles  away  from  my  husband,  at  the  top  of 
a  mountain  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,' five  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  qnite  out  of  reach  of  news  or  communication, 
save  the  three  lines  I  received  by  a  mounted  messenger ;  and 
my  difficulty  was  to  descend  the  mountain  in  the  dark,  cross 
the  country  at  dawn,  to  the  probable  spot  where  I  could  catch 
the  diligence  on  the  road.  The  power  that  moved  mo  was 
therefore  bo  much  the  stronger,  and,  as  I  am  a  Catholic,  I 
attribute  its  force  to  my  angel  guardian,  who  is  to  me  an  actual 
pretence,  to  whom  I  constantly  refer  during  the  day,  and  who 
directs  everything  I  ask  him  to.  When  I  sit  with  other 
spiritualists,  they  say  they  can  see  him.  I  can't ;  I  only  feel 
the  power.  However,  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
nothing  happens  by  luck  or  chance ;  but  that  we  are  moved  by 
our  good  and  bad  angels,  and  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  meditating  or  reflecting  a  good  deal,  arrive  at  a  proficiency 
in  knowing  and  understanding  their  calls. 

After  this,  they  were  appointed  to  Trieste,  where  the 
rest  of  Burton's  life  was  spent  with  occasional  trips  to 
England,  and  journeys  abroad  as  iar  as  India. 

"  IT." 

I  have  no  intention  of  making  this  article  a  biography 
of  Sir  Bichard  Burton,  but  I  must  refer  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary experience  which  befell  them  iu  1877,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  hoping  to  make  a  fortune  by  the 
development  of  the  mines  of  Midian.  Lady  Burton  says 
that  for  three  years,  from  1877  to  1880,  they  were 
constantly  inundated  with  anonymous  letters.  "  Private 
letters,  papers,  and  writings  would  disappear,  and,  after 
all  hope  of  recovery  was  over,  they  would  reappear.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  love-letters  in  my  husband's  pockets 
whenever  I  brushed  his  coat  or  dried  his  clothes. 
Fortunately,  we  trusted  each  other,  and  I  would  carry 
ray  letters  to  him  and  he  would  bring  his  to  me."  In 
1879  Burton  6aid  to  her,  "I  am  sure  that  this  is  an 
intrigue,  and  a  woman's  intrigue,  which  has  something 
to  do  with  money."  They  used  to  laugh,  and  call  the 
evil  things  which  wrote  these  letters  "  It,"  and  if  they 
were  ever  going  to  make  the  smallest  remark  that  might 
be  unlucky  they  used  to. say,  "  Hush!  It  will  hear  you." 
Their  friends  thought  they  were  alluding  to  an  evil 
spirit.  They  were  really  nlluding  to  their  uncanny, 
fleshly,  (  vil  genius  who,  although  they  did  not  know  it, 
was  nesi:  ng  close  to  them,  and  heard  it  all. 

A  DEATH-BED  CONFESSION. 

After  Burton  died  the  mystery  was  explained.  "  It "  was 
a  lady  of  whom  we  are  told  nothing  but  that  her  husband 
and  her  daughters  moved  in  the  higher  society,  and  that 
in  1877  she  passed  as  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Lady 
Burton.  In  July,  1891,  Lady  Burton  writes,  "  I 
was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  a  lady  whom  I 
thought  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  who,  after  exact- 
ing a  solemn  promise  not  to  break  confidences,  told  me 
that  she  had  been  '  It.' "  Her  story  was  that  she  was 
awfully  fond  of  money,  and  thought  that  if  she  could 
attract  Burton,  and  alienate  him  from  his  wife,  she  could 
get  as  much  money  as  6he  wanted.  This  fiend  of  a 
woman  had  at  that  time  not  only  a  husband,  but  a 
lover,' and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  she  deliberately 
sot  to  work  to  sow  seeds  of  dissension  between  the 
husband  and  wife.  They  never  suspected  her,  and 
frequently  talked  with  her  about  this  mysterious  "It" 
who  wrote  anonymous  letters.  "  '  I  took  a  wicked  plea- 
sure,' she  said, '  in  your  perfect  trust  in  me.'  She  had 
free  access  to  all  my  letters,  papers  and  writings,  and 
knew  my  every  movement."  She  had  the  assistance  of 
an  expert  as  a  forger,  in  copying  the  letters. 


Such  was  the  pitiable  tale  she  told  Lady  Burton.  "  If 
God  will  forgive  you,"  said  the  widow,  "and  if  Bichard  , 
will  forgive  you,  then  I  will  also.  May  you  rest  in  peace. 
I  did  not  trust  myself  to  speak  more,"  said  Lady  Burton. 
"  I  left  the  room  quietly,  and  she  eventually  died." 

CLOSING  YEARS. 

The  second  volume  is  full  of  pleasant  gossip,  concerning 
the  people  they  saw,  and  what  they  did  in  their  later 
life.  Lady  Burton  mentions  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Madame  de  Novikoff  at  Marienbad,  and  says :  "  I  here 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Olga  de  Novikoff,  which 
certainly  kept  me  from  feeling  dull,  for  she  was  capital 
company,  most  amusing,  and  was  to  me  the  most  inter- 
esting study,  and  a  sort  of  life  which  one  hears  so  much 
of,  but  which  one  in  England  rarely  meets." 

Lady  Burton  took  her  husband  to  see  the  Passion  Play 
in  1880,  and  wag  much  delighted  to  see  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  him.  "  I  can  only  say,"  she  writes, 
"  that  I  thank  God  for  having  been  allowed  to  see  it 
What  affected  him  immensely  was  Christ  upon  the  Cross. 
He  said,  'I  never  could  have  imagined  Christ  on  the 
Cross  without  having  seen  it.  It  made  me  feel  very 
queer.'  With  all  Richard's  cynicism,  he  was  right  glad 
to  have  seen  it." 

AT  COUNT  MATTEl'S. 

Then,  on  another  occasion,  they  went  off  to  see 
Count  Mattci.  She  was  delighted  with  her  visit  to  what 
was  the  most  solid,  fantastic,  handsome  castle  possible  to 
conceive.  She  regarded  him  as  the  Monte  Cristo  of  his 
country.  Lady  Burton  thinks  very  highly  of  Madame 
Schmidt,  who  is  now  carrying  on  a  Mattei  Hospital  in 
London.  She  is  most  enthusiastic  about  Mattel's  castle. 
She  says,  "  Dore  with  a  bad  nightmare  would  be  nothing 
to  it.  It  was  grand,  bold,  splendid,  and  reckless,  but  the 
beds  were  marble — aesthetic  biers — with  classic  garlands 
of  flowers  in  marble  vases  on  marble  tables ;  the  furniture 
a  marble  bench.  Thero  were  drawbridges,  with  bolts 
everywhere,  the  bedroom  doors  drawn  up  at  night,  show- 
ing black  bottomless  pits  in  the  rock,  into  which  a  would- 
be  assassin  would  fall.  The  look-out  was  splendid,  wild, 
and  eerie.  When  I  saw  the  mad  allegories  on  the  wall 
in  fresco,  I  said, '  Is  it  right  to  take  medicine  from  such  a 
luntrtic  ?  And  yet  he  has  cured  hundreds  and  thousands, 
so  I  suppose  I  may.' " 

NOTHING  IN  THEM  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  she  says  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  globules  which  are  so  much  ridiculed  as  haying 
nothing  in  them  but  sugar.  She  took  six  of  the  little 
globules  with  her  first  spoonful  of  soup,  but  had  no 
sooner  swallowed  them  than  she  felt  that  she  had  a  small 
earthquake  going  on  within  her.  Her  husband  said, 
"  Why,  it  cannot  be  those  miserable  little  globules.  I 
could  swallow  the  whole  bottle."  She  induced  him  to 
reduce  himself  to  six  of  the  small  infinitesimals.  In  & 
few  minutes  he  was  deadly  pale  and  began  to  stagger 
about  as  I  did.  He  said,  "  No  more  of  that.  These  are 
things  that  ought  to  be  under  the  eyes  of  the  Count  him- 
self or  of  Madame  Schmidt,  and  so  neither  you  nor  I  will  do 
that  cure."  Lady  Burton  omits  to  state  what  these  globules 
were  that  produced  such  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the 
seasoned  organs  of  an  African  explorer. 

LOVE  THAT  THINKETH  NO  EVIL. 

One  very  excellent  thing  about  Lady  Burton,  and  that 
is  the  determination  which  she  manifests  on  all  occasions 
to  think  the  test  of  her  husband.  His  free  and  easy 
manner  of  talking  about  religion  must  have  sorely  tried 
her  on  many  occasions,  but  she  carefully  treasures  up 
every  little  incident  that  would  justify  her  in  believing 
that  at  bottom  he  really  shared  her  faith.  . 
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She  mentions  an  incident  at  Trieste : — 

In  the  chapel  was  a  largo  crucifix,  and  lie  would  at  times 
come  in,  and  remain  before  it  for  half  an  hour  together,  and  go 
away  with  moist,  sad  eyes,  and  sometimes  look  over  the  books 
or  papers. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  that,  as  an  indication 
of  this  side  of  Burton's  character,  to  which  his  wife 
Mturally  gives  such  prominence,  he  was  meditating 
devoting  all  his  spare  time  when  he  came  to  London 
to  work  on  General  Booth's  Social  Scheme.   She  says  :— 

The  last,  the  chief  talk  at  dinner  was  about  General  Booth's 
article — the  first  that  came  out  in  the  Pall  Mall  Budget — of 
"  How  to  Believe  the  Millions."  He  took  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  it,  because  (as  he  said)  they  could  get  at  people  that 
do  clergyman  of  any  church  could  get  at,  and  it  sounded  such 
a  sensible  plan.  He  said  to  me,  *  When  you  and  I  get  to 
London,  and  are  quite  free  and  settled,  we  will  give  all  our 
sjare  time  to  that."  This  is  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have 
killed  and  crushed  everything  as  he  went  about  in  triumph 
eret  the  world. 

BURTON'S  CATHOLICISM. 

':  And  she  is  very  indignant  with  his  agnostic  friends,  who 
jprotest  against  her  stout  assertion  that  he  was  all  his  life 
.1  devout  Catholic  : — 

There  are  people  who  are  ready  to  stone  mo,  if  I  will  not 
ftecribe  Bichard  as  being  absolutely  without  belief  in  any- 
thing; yet  I  really  cannot  oblige  them  without  being  abso- 
'lately  untruthful.  He  was  a  spade  truth  man,  and  lie  honestly 
•teed  to  say  that  he  examined  every  religion,  and  picked  out  its 
pearl  to  practise  it.  He  did  not  scoff  at  them,  he  was  perfectly 
•incere  and  honest  in  what  ho  said,  nor  did  ho  change,  but  he 
He  always  said,  and  innumerable  people  could  come 
,  if  they  had  the  courage — I  could  name  some — to  say 
t  they  have  heard  him  declare,  that  at  the  end  of  nil  things 
were  only  two  points  to  stand  upon,  nothing  and 
wliciam;  and  many  could,  if  they  would,  come  forward 
lay,  that  when  they  asked  him  what  religion  ho  was,  ho 
,nrered  Catholic. 

£Hi»also  a  enrious  fact  that  the  people  who  are  most  vexed 
"""  h  me  on  this  score  are  men  who,  before  their  wives, 
\,  sisters,  are  good  ProteBtants,  and  who  go  twice  to  the 
int  Church  on  Sundays,  but  who  are  quite  scandalised 
f  husband  should  be  allowed  a  religion,  and  are  furious 
el  will  not  allow  that  Bichard  Burton  was  their 
'  Csfbit  No,  thank  you,  it  is  not  good  enough :  he  was 
W*,I»W  was  like  any  of  you — nor  can  I  see  what  it  can 
pwsHj  he  to  you  what  faith,  or  no  faith,  Bichard  Burton 
dbmetoftein,  and  why  you  threaten  nie  if  I  speak  the  truth  ! 
t  Weonlykaw  two  things — the  beautiful  mysticism  of  the  East, 
rtwh,  nrtil  I  lived  here,  I  thought  was  Agnosticism,  and  I 

eitiaot;  and  calm,  liberal-minded  Boman  Catholicism, 
difference  between  you  and  Bichard  is — you,  I  mean,  who 
?'jf|Mized  my  husband — that  you  are  not  going  anywhere — 
l,"  Wording  to  your  own  creed  you  have  nowhere  to  go  to — 
fiMtt  he  had  a  God  and  a  continuation,  and  said  he  would 
{.(■it for  me;  he  is  only  gone  a  long  journey,  and  presently  I 
1  join  him;  we  shall  take  up  where  we  left  off,  and  we 
I  Ml  he  very  much  happier  even  than  we  have  been  here. 
/When  he  lay  dying,  she  insisted  upon  the  administra- 
t»  of  extreme  unction,  and  when  he  died,  she  lifted  up 
:  heart  to  God  in  fervent  thanksgiving  for  him.  "  I 
Halt  down  with  my  broken  heart,  and  said,  '  Thy  will 
iwae/and  when  I  rose  up  I  said  :  '  Let  the  world  rain 
^«Bd  brimstone  on  me  now.' "  So  complete  was  her 
dence  and  her  happiness. 
Us*!?  ^UmC8.  it  may  be  noted,  have  a  very  remarkable 
t«fieation,  which  bears  testimony  to  her  belief  in  this 
The  following  is  its  text : — 

To  my  Heavenly  Master, 

WHO  18  WAITING  FOR  ME  ON  HEAVEN'S  FRONTIERS. 

1st  waiting  to  rejoin  you,  I  leave  as  a  message  to  the 
I  we  inhabited,  the  record  of  the  Life  into  which  both  our 


lives  were  fused.  Would  that  I  could  write  as  well  as  I  can 
love,  and  do  you  that  justice,  that  honour  which  you  deserve ! 
I  will  do  my  best,  and  then  I  will  leave  it  to  more  brilliant 
pens,  whose  wielders  will  feel  less  and  write  better.  Meet  me 
soon — I  await  the  signal ! 

Over  his  bier  she  said : — 

There  lies  the  best  husband  that  ever  lived,  the  best  son, 
the  best  brother,  and  the  truest,  staunchest  friend. 

Nothing  could  exceed  her  idolatrous  veneration  for  her 
husband : — 

To  the  laBt  breath  there  was  never  a  saner,  or  a  sounder,  or 
a  truer  judgment  in  any  man  who  walked  this  earth  He  saw 
and  knew  all  the  recesses  of  men's  minds  and  actions. 

A  HELPMEET  INDEED. 

The  following  passage  was  forced  from  her  by  the 
attacks  of  some  enemies,  who  uretended  that  she  was  not 
a  competent  authority  as  to  what  Barton  really  thought 
or  believed : — 

Who  from  1856  to  1859  kept  him  so  supplied  with  daily 
written  journals  of  news,  of  daily  cuttings  from  the  news- 
papers, that  when  he  returned,  people  said  to  him,  "  How  come 
you  so  well  informed  of  all  that  has  been  passing  just  as  if 
you  had  never  been  away,  and  you  living  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilisation?"  "Ah,  how?"  he  said.  By  many  mails  he 
never  received  a  line  from  any  one  but  me.  Who  cheered  him 
on  in  danger,  toil,  and  heart-broken  sickness  ?  Who,  when  ho 
came  back  from  Tanganyika  (Africa)  in  1859,  coldly  looked 
upon  by  the  Government,  bullied  by  the  India  House,  rejected 
by  the  Geographical  Society,  almost  tabooed  by  society  on 
account  of  the  machinations  of  Captain  Speke,  so  that  he 
scarcely  had  ten  friends  to  say  good-morning  to  him — who 
sought  his  side  to  comfort  him '/  I  did  1  Then  we  married. 
Who  for  thirty  years  daily  attended  to  his  comforts,  watched 
his  going  out  and  coming  in,  had  his  slippers,  dressing-gown, 
and  pipe  ready  for  him  every  evening,  sat  sick  at  heart  if 
he  was  an  hour  late,  watched  all  night  and  till  morning 
if  he  did  not  come  back?  Who  copied  and  worked 
for  and  with  him  ?  Who  fought  for  thirty  years  to  raise  his 
official  position  all  she  could,  and  wept  bitter  tears  over  his 
being  neglected  ?  I  did.  My  only  complaint  is,  that  I  believe 
he  would  have  got  infinitely  more  if  he  had  asked  for 
things  himself,  and  not  perpetually  stuck  me  forward;  but 
ho  was  too  modest,  and  I  had  to  obey  orders.  Who  rode  or 
walked  at  his  side  through  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  burning 
heat,  with  hardships,  privations  and  danger,  in  all  his  travels  ? 
AVho  nursed  him  through  seven  long  illnesses  before  his  last 
illness,  some  lasting  two  or  three  months,  and  never  left  his 
death-bed  day  or  night,  and  did  everything  for  him?  I  did. 
Why,  I  was  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  comrade,  and  secretary, 
and  aide-de-camp,  and  agent  to  him ;  and  I  was  proud,  happy, 
and  glad  to  do  it  all,  and  never  tired  day  or  night  for  thirty 
years.  I  would  rather  have  had  a  crust  and  a  tent  with  him 
than  be  a  queen  elsewhere.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  I  had 
done  all  I  could  for  the  body,  and  then  I  tried  to  follow  his 
soul.  I  am  following  the  soul,  and  I  fhall  reach  it  before  long. 
There  we  shall  never  more  part. — Vol.  ii.,  page  449. 

THE  8T0BY  OP  "THE  SCENTED  GARDEN." 

There  is  only  one  thing  now  to  add  to  make  this  record 
of  wifely  devotion  complete,  and  that  illustrates  and 
perfects  the  whole.  When  Sir  Bichard  Burton  was  alive, 
his  wife,  recognising  in  him  the  superior  intellect,  loyally 
helped  him,  even  when  she  disagreed  with  him,  and  never 
presumed  to  thwart  his  wishes  or  to  oppose  his  plans. 
After  he  had  published  the  literal  translation  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,"  making  £16,000  by  the 
transaction,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  profit- 
able business  to  translate  a  more  distinctly  erotic  work 
from  the  Arabic.  He  devoted  about  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life  to  the  translation  of  an  Oriental  book  called 
"  The  Scents  Garden."   He  died  before  he  could  send  it  d 
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to  the  printer,  and,  in  his  will,  he  left  his  wife  absolute 
control  over  all  his  literary  remains  :— 

"  In  the  event  of  my  dentil,  I  bequeath  especially  to  ray  wife, 
Isabel  Burton,  every  "bo:>k,  paper,  or  manuscript,  to  be  over- 
hauled and  examined  by  her  only,  and  to  be  dealt  with  entirely 
at  her  own  discretion,  and  in  the  manner  she  thinks  best,  having 
been  my  sole  helper  for 
thirty  year!",  etc.,  etc,, 
etc." 

(Signed) 
Richard  Burton. 

Lady  Burton  up 
to  that  time  ha<t 
not  read  the 
"Scented  Garden,''  nor 
did  she  note  the  kind 
of  work  her  husband 
had  been  preparing 
to  introduce  to  the 
English  public.  After 
his  death  it  could  only 
Ikj  published  at  her 
own  responsibility. 
She  was  offered  £6,000 
for  tho  MS.,  but  she 
decided  that  loyalty  to 
her  husband's  memory, 
and  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world, 
justified  her  in  refus- 
ing the  money,  and 
consigning  the  MS. 
to  tho  flames.  Even 
while  she  did  so,  she 
attempted  to  persuade 
herself  that  her  eon- 
duct  was  no  reflec- 
tion to  her  husband's 
memory.  She  says, 
"  My  husband  did  no 
wrong.  He  had  a  high 
purpose,  and  thought 
no  evil  of  printing  it." 
Hut  that  is  only  the 
fondness  of  a  wife. 
Burton  ought  never 
to  have  translated  the 
book,  which  would,  as 
his  wife  saw  plainly 
enough,  simply  have 
swelled  the  mass  of 
Holywell  Street  litera- 
ture. She  even  l>c- 
lieved  that  she  would 

have  talked  him  off  printing  it  had  he  lived,  as  she  did 
anothor  MS.  on  quite  a  different  subject,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  she  hid  her  will  she  would  have 
burned  it.  Knowing  that,  he  left  her  full  carte  blanche 
of  doing  as  she  pleased;  consequently,  sho  burned  it, 
and  she  did  well. 

FAIMFCL  TO  THE  LAST. 

The  incident  brings  into  clear  relief,  however,  the 
difference  between  the  wife  acting  as  her  husband's 


lieutenant,  and  the  woman  acting  when  left  free  on  her 
own  responsibility.  A  different  set  of  conditions  govern- 
ing the  case  produced  entirely  different  action,  and  it  is 
touching  to  read  her  declarations  that  she  burned  the 
"  Scented  Garden  "  purely  out  of  love  "  for  my  husband," 
and  all  the  censure  that  was  heaped  upon  her  was  as 

nothing  in  comparison 
to  his  memory,  and 
"our  speedy  reunion.'' 
She  finishes  her 
book  with : — 

Do  not  be  so  Lard 
and  prosaic  as  to  sop- 
pose  tbat  our  dead  can- 
not, in  rare  instances, 
come  back,  and  tell  iia 
how  it  is  w  ith  them. 

"  He  lives  and  mens, 
he  is  nut  dead, 
He  does  not  alter  lior 
grow  strange, 
His  love  is  still arouad 
me  shed. 
Untouched  by  time, 
or     chance,  or 
change ; 
And  when  he  walks 
beside  me,  then 
As  shadow  s  seem  all 
living  men." 
M  A  uv  MACLEOD. 

He  said  always,  "1 
nm  gone  —  pay,  pack, 
and  follow." 

Reader !  I  have  paid, 
I  have  packed,  I  have 
suffered.  I  nm  waiting 
to  join  his  caravan.  I 
am  waiting  for  a  wel- 
come sound,  "  The  tixi- 
i.ixo  OP  HIS  CAMEL- 
BELL." 

THE  MORAL  OF  IT  ALL. 

The  moral  of  the 
whole  story  is  told 
in  these  two  charm- 
ing volumes,  which 
may  be  commended 
to  all  wives  and  al 
husbands,  and  is 
summed  up  in  the 
foil  >wing  passage:— 

I  began  to  feel  what 
I  have  always  felt 
since,  that  he' was  the 
glorious  stately  ship  in  full  sail,  oommandine  all  attention 
and  admiration ;  and  sometimes,  if  the  wind  drops,  she  still 
sails  gallantly,  and  no  one  sees  the  bumble  little  steam  tug 
hidden  at  the  other  side,  with  her  strong  heart  and  faithful 
arms  working  forth,  and  glorying  in  her  proud  and  stately 
ship.  I  think  the  trie'  woman,  wlni  is  married  to  her  proper 
mate,  recognizes  the  fully-performed  mission,  whether  pros- 
perous or  not.  and  that  no  one  can  ever  take  his  place  for  her, 
as  an  interpreter  of  that  which  is  betwixt  her  and  her  Creator, 
to  her  as  the  shadow  of  God's  protection  here  on  earth. 
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Saecet,  Francisqce.  Beoolleotions  of  Middle  Li'e.  (Heine- 
mann.)    8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  307.    10s.  6d.    With  Portrait. 

A  very  interesting  volume  of  literary  and  dramatic  reminiscences,  trans- 
lated from  tbe  Fiench  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Luther  Carey. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Blake,  H.  G.  O.  (Editor).  Autumn  :  From  the  Journal  of 
Henrv  D.  Thoreau.  (Gay  and  Bird.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  470.    6s.  net. 

A  new,  admirably  printel,  and  neatly  bound  edition. 
Bridges,  Robert.   Milton's  Prosody:  An  Examination  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Blank  Terse  in  Milton's  Later  Poems,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Versification  of  "Samson  Agooistes." 

(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford).    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  80. 

Mr.  Bridges  here  reprints  with  corrections  a  tract  which  he  wrote  five  years 
tsnwi  tbe  verse  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  to  whi-h  he  has  added,  from  o  tract 
pcMished  in  1889,  an  examination  of  Milton's  subsequent  veise.  Mr.  Bridges 
is  himself  a  poet  of  such  great  technical  skill  that  anything  that  be  has  to  say 
«P«n  the  more  purely  mechanical  side  of  his  art  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest 
raloe  both  to  the  critic  and  to  the  maker  of  verse.  In  various  appendices  he 
treats  of  the  extrametrical  syllable,  elision,  a<!jectives  iu  able,  the  recession  of 
acwnt,  pronunciation  in  Milton,  metrical  equivalence,  the  use  of  Greek  termi- 
"ossry.  and  specimens  of  ten-syllable  verse. 


Henderson,  T.  F.  Old  World  Scotland :  Glimpses  of  its  Modes 
and  Manners.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin).  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  203.  6s. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  Scottish  subjects,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Xationai  iibsrrver.  Among  the  most  interesting  Is  that  entitled  "  iiew  Light 
on  the  Daruley  Murder,"  which  is  printed  for  the  first  time. 

Jessopp,  Aigvstus,  D.D.  Studies  by  a  Beolnse,  in  Cloister, 
Town,  and  Country.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  281.    7s.  6d. 

A  second  edition  of  an  interesting  collection  of  historical  essays.  Anmug 
the  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Jesfopp  writes  are  "St.  Alltaus  aud  Her  Historian," 
"  Itnry  St .  Edmunds,"  "  On  thtt  Edge  of  the  Norfolk  Holy  Land,"  "  The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  English  Towns,"  and  "  The  Land  and  its  Owners  In  Past 
Times." 

Lcsted.  Charles  T.   Studies  in  Life  and  Literature.  (Dishy 
and  Long).   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  301.  5s. 
A  series  of  short  essays,  interspersed  with  sonnets,  on  such  general  subje  is 

as  intellectual  waste,  poets,  authors,  books,  modem  books,  knowledge,  statesmen, 

love,  envy,  labjur,  and  cookery. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas.     Morte  d' Arthur.    Part  L    (J.  M. 

Dent  and  Co.)   4to.    Paper  Covers.    2s.  6d.  net. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  completed  this  edition  of  Malory's  superb 
romance  will  be  the  finest  that  has  appeared.  Admirably  printed  on  thick 
paper,  almost  every  page  bears  an  initial  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Be  irdsley,  the  young 
artist-  whose  works  have  already  created  so  much  interest ;  aud  there  are,  even 
in  this  part,  many  full  page  illustrations  of  extraordinary  power  from  the 
same  hand,  which,  though  somewhat  derivative,  are  of  great  artistic  luterest 
apart  from  tbe  subject.  Professor  Rhys  is  to  contribute  the  Introduction  to  this 
edition. 

Elskin.  John.   Selections  from  his  Writings.   Second  Series. 

1800-1888.  (George  Allen.)  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.488,  (is. 

The  second  series  of  "  Selections  from  the  "Writings  of  John  Rusklu  "  is  a 
choice  volume,  printed  and  bound  as  such  eloqueut  writing  should  be.  Tbe 
first  series  that  was  issued  covered  the  seveuteen  years  between  1843  and  1*60 ; 
tbe  present  volume  deals  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  contributions  to  literature 
from  I860  to  188s,  and  it  was  during  tbis  time  that  he  wrote  "  Unto  this  Last," 
"Sesame  and  Lilies,"  "Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  "The  Crown  of  Wild  0  ive," 
"Fors  (hivlgera,"  "On  the  Old  Road,"  " Preterita,"  aud  about  a  s  ore  of 
other  works.  Here  we  have  iu  one  volume  the  choicest  passages  from  all 
these  writings  carefully  arrauged  under  tbe  titles  "Art,"  "Education," 
"Ethics,"  " Economy,"  and  "Religion,"  and  properly  indexed.  The  book 
contains  more  intellectual  lUe  than  a  cart-load  of  others  that  have  lately  apnea:  e  I. 

Tainsh,  Edward  Campbell.  A  Study  of  tho  Works  of  Alfred 
Lord  Tannyson,  Poet  Laureate.  (Macinillan  )  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  307. 

A  new  edition,  completed  aud  largely  re-written. 

Thee.  Herbert  Beerbohm.  The  Imaginative  Faculty.  (Elkin 
Mathews  and  John  Lane.)  Fcap  8vo.  Boards.  Pp.  48. 
2s.  (id.  net. 

A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  May  26th,  1893,  and  now 
reprluted  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Tree,  from  a  drawing  by  tbe  Marchioness  of 
Granby. 

Winter.  William.    Shadows  of  the  Mage.   Second  Series. 

(David  Douglas,  Edinburgh.)   18mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  3G7.  2s. 

A  rolle  tlon  of  essavsou  theatrical  subjects,  which  Mr.  Winter  has  reprinted 
from  the  Xew  York  'Tribune  and  ether  sources.  The  papers  which  will 
partlcul.rlv  Interest  English  readers  are  those  on  "  Ada  Rehan  as  Kosalind 
"  Richard  Mansfield  In  Several  Characters,  "  Ada  Rehan  s  Acting  •lite 
Storvof  Adelaide  Nellson,"  "Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  I erry  in  Macbeth, 
•'  Irving  and  C  quelin,"  "  Wldard  as  John  Needham,  "  "f  rah  Bernhardt  '•» 
Several  Characters,"  "Coqitelin  as  Tartuue,"  "Helena  Motljeska,  "AWlsou 
Barrett  as  Young  Hamlet,"  and  "  Teunyson." 

FICTIOX. 

Acthor  op  "  Lady  Audlf.y's  Secret."  All  Along  the  Biver. 
(Simpkin.)   Three  volumes.    31s.  6d. 

Three  score  novels  is  a  lengthy  record,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
unwonted  brevity  of  this  story— the  third  volume  is  made  up  of  separate  tales— 
and  its  unnsnal  povcrtv  of  Incident  are  not  to  be  taken  as  signs  of  lagging  pen 
or  failing  invention.  '"  All  Along  the  River  "  is  the  old  story  of  a  young  wife 
betrayed,  and  of  her  repentance  and  coufession,  but  Miss  Braddon,  although 
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abe  has  Invested  her  Cornish  and  Italian  scenes  with  aome  charm,  has  been 
unable  to  give  It  any  great  new  interest.  The  characters  are  superficial,  and 
though  here  and  there  are  clever  nana  gee  of  description  and  social  sarcasm,  the 
story  seems  to  want  the  care  and  skill  which  were  so  apparent  in  most  of  Ha 
predecessors. 

Avert,  Anne.  East  Hascalls;  or,  Life  To-Day.  (George 
Stoneman.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  298.   3a.  Gd. 

Babr,  Bobekt  (Luke  Sharp).   From  Whose  Bourne,  etc. 

(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  277.   3s.  6d. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  two  at  least  of  these  three  stories  are 
remarkably  clever :  "  From  Whose  Bourne "  itself  is  smart  in  Its  way  and 
cleverly  worked  out,  but  it  fails  to  Impress  one  and  has  not  half  the  snap  of 
"  One's  Day's  Courtship,"  or  "  Heralds  of  Fame."  The  title-story  is,  however, 
the  longest,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  the  romantic  possibilities  that  lie 
ready^  the  novelist's  hand  in  the  realm  of  the  borderland.  It  is  the  story  of 
an  (apparent  murder,  but  the  discovery  of  the  troth  Is  made  by  no  ordinary 
detective,  but  by  the  murdered  man  himself,  who,  anxious  to  clear  his  wife  from 
suspicion,  returns  as  a  shadow  from  the  spirit-world  to  suggest  by  thought 
transference  the  truth  to  the  different  people  who  are  working  at  the  case. 
Neither  of  the  other  stories  is  sensational ;  both  are  charming  studies  in  the 
American  girl,  crisply  written  and  full  of  humour. 

BbontB,  Charlotte.  VLUette.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.).  Two 
volumes.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.    5s.  net. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  delightfully  dainty  edition  of  the  BrontS 
novels  that  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  are  now  adding  to  their  charming  series 
of  standard  fiction.  The  six  Illustrations  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Grieg  are  successful ; 
and  it  was  a  happy  thought  to  print  in  an  appendix  to  each  volume  a  free 
translation  of  the  French  phrases  and  conversations  which  are  so  abundant 
throughout  "  Villette,"  and  which  have  hitherto  marred  the  enjoyment  of  so 
many  readers. 

Cooke,  Rose  Tebbt.  Steadfast:  The  Story  of  a  Saint  and 
a  Sinner.  (Sunday  School  Union.)  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 
Pp.384.   3s. 6d. 

Crawford,  V.  Marion.  Metro  Ohisleri.  (Macmillan).  Three 
volumes.   31s.  6d. 

It  Is  another  admirable  story  of  the  fashionable  Roman  society  that  he 
knows  so  well,  that  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  gives  us  in  this  novel.  A  very  com- 
plicated plot,  a  quite  wonderful  power  of  realising  his  characters,  and  an 
unusual  gift  of  writing  gooi  conversation,  hare  nuited  to  produce  one  of  the  best 
books  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  written  aluce  "  Zoroaster."  Pietro  Ohisleri  is  one 
of  his  most  sympathetic  characters,  and  the  reader  is  not  a  little  glad  when  his 
troubles  cease  and  he  gains  bis  desire  in  as  conventional  a  wedding  as  ever 
complete  I  the  most  ordinary  novel.  Refinement  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing 
quality  of  the  story  :  Adele  Savelli's  implacable  hate,  her  unceasing  attempts 
to  rain  the  happiness  of  Pietro  and  her  cousin,  are  drawn  with  great  power, 
but  always  with  reticence.  The  death  scene  of  Lord  Herbsrt  Arden,  too,  is 
beautifully  written.  One  may  add  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  just  added 
Mr.  Crawford's  last  story,  "  The  Three  Fate?,"  to  their  three-and-slxpenny 
series. 

Doudnet,  Sarah.  Wave  upon  Wave;  or,  Strengthened  for 
Trial.   (Sunday  School  Union.)  Paper  Covers.  Is. 

Frederic,  Harold.  The  Betnrn  of  the  O'Mahoney.  (Heine- 
mann.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  279.    3s.  6d. 

Grant,  Robert.  The  Befleotions  of  a  Ma.ried  Kan.  (Warne.) 
Paper  Covers.  1b. 

A  very  amusing  and  not  at  all  ill-written  series  of  chapters  embodying 
tlictriTlal  thoughts  and  unimportaut  doings  of  an  average  happtly-nnrrlej 
father  of  a  family.  The  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  literature  wbi'h  has  lately 
become  very  popular,  and  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  read  and  laughed  over  by 
a  large  number  of  people.  It  Is  humorous,  but  not  extravagant :  and  while 
laughing  at  Its  Incidents  and  characters  one  is  not  a  little  Impressed  b/  its 
realism.  ' 

Green,  Anna  Katharine.    Harked  "  Personal."    (G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.)    Paper  Boards.    Pp.  415.  2s. 

The  hand  of  the  author  of  ••  The  Leavenworth  Case  "  has  lost  much  of  Its 
cunning.  There  is,  of  course,  a  sensational  mystery  in  her  new  story,  but  it  is 
one  fairly  transparent  to  all  readers  of  exciting  fiction  ;  and  it  is  spun  out  to  a 
quite  inordinate  length.  r 

G otter,  Archibald  Clavering.  Kiss  Dividends  and  Baron 
Montes  of  Panama  and  Paris.  (Rontledge.)  Paper  Boards. 
2s.  each. 

The  indignities  to  which  Mr.  G miter  subjects  the  English  language  are 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  ••  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  In  these  two  new 
stories,  his  style  Is,  if  anything,  worse  than  ever :  he  still  writes  in  the  present 
tense,  and  some  of  his  phrases  and  sentences  are  quite  villainous  In  their 
vulgarity.  But  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  both  novels  are  very  well  suited 
for  railway  reading :  they  are  exciting,  and  the  sensational  Incidents,  If  not 
particularly  original,  are,  at  least,  arranged  with  some  novelty.  "Miss 
Dividends  deals  in  some  measure  with  the  early  Mormon  community  • 
"  Baron  Montez  "  wRh  the  Panama  Canal  intrigues. 


Hardy,  Thomas.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  and  The  Mayor  of 
Casterhridge.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
2s.  6d.  each. 

The  latest  volumes  of  the  very  cheap  and  well-bound  re-issue  of  such  ci 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  novels  as  Messrs.  Kamnaou  l,ow  publish.  "  The  Major 
of  Casterhridge  "  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's  finest  stories. 

Hill,  Headon.    Clues  from  a  Detective's  Camera.  (J.  ff. 

Arrowsmith,  Bristol.)   Paper  Covers.  •  Is. 

Hope,  Anthony.  A  Change  of  Air.  (Methuen.)  Crown  8ro. 
Cloth.   Pp.304.  6s. 

Mr.  Hope's  last  two  books,  "Mr.  Witt's  Widow"  and  "Sport  Royal," 
were  so  clever  that  one  turns  with  some  anticipation  to  his  new  story.  In 
"  A  Change  of  Air"  he  has  got  hold  of  an  interesting  plot,  but  his  character 
are  so  unreal  that  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  with  any  great  pleawrt 
A  party  of  Bohemians,  including  a  young  poet  of  whom  alt  England  is  talktor, 
a  conple  of  Journalists,  and  an  actress  and  her  mother,  take  a  country  how  far 
a  year,  and  the  story  at  first  turns  upon  the  results  which  their  rather  frre 
and  easy  behaviour  has  upon  the  straltlaced,  conventional  provincials.  Tt«i 
Is  a  good  deal  of  love  in  the  book,  a  suggestion  of  tragedy,  and  an  attempt 
or  two  at  assassination ;  but,  on  the  whole,  its  Interest  la  mainly  uf  a  light 
order.    Mr.  Hope  can  do  very  much  better  work. 

Home,  Ferods.  The  Chinese  Jar :  A  Mystery.  (Sampson  Low.) 
Paper  Covers.  Is. 

A  detective  story  which  will  more  than  sustain  the  bad  reputation  that  the 
author  of  "  A  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab"  gained  with  all  whose  admbatra 
for  Gaborion,  du  Boisgobey,  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  makes  them  impatient  of 
slipshod  and  slovenly  writing  and  construction  even  In  a  type  of  fiction  mmt- 
what  unjustly  despised.  Mr.  Home  has  proclaimed  his  desire  to  do  good  wort 
be  showed  in  "  The  Island  of  Fantasy  "  a  certain  ability  for  the  same :  win- 
then  such  stuff  as  goes  to  make  this  volume  ? 

Hunter,  P.  Hay.  Sons  of  the  Croft  (Oliphant.)  Long  Pat 
8vo.   Paper  Covers.  Is. 

Iram,  Lewis.   Clenched  Antagonisms.    (Digby  and  Loot) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  251.   2s.  6d. 

Certain  phases  of  the  women  question  have  seldom  been  treated  so  Ht° 
as  they  are  in  this  book.  We  have  some  four  central  characters :  May  Baa, 
a  young  governess,  whose  good  looks  and  unprotected  position  bring  here* 
tinual  persecution,  against  which  she  fights  time  after  time  until  tti 
overpowered,  not  by  argument  or  temptation,  but  by  force ;  Esther  Wyes*, 
who  gives  up  her  life  to  redeem  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  by  ber  broBar; 
Wallace  YVyncott,  to  whose  passion  was  to  be  traced  May  Evans1  Jot 
sorrow ;  Maddison,  the  libertine  and  man  of  the  world ;  and  John  Firt, 
Esther's  lover,  narrow  and  conventional,  whose  gospel  it  was  that  every  tab; 
virtnons  women  should  close  her  mind  against  "  contimlnating  knowlslBV' 
In  fact,  In  "  Clenched  Antagonisms"  we  have  the  whole  wretched  stored 
girl's  ruin  presented  faithfully  and  without  embroidery.  Evidently  the  wort 
of  a  woman,  the  book  Is  crudely  but  powerfully  written  ;  but  the  mea  m 
painted  throughout  in  too  black  a  hue. 

Lanza,  Marquise  Clara,  and  James  Clarence  Habtst. 
Scarabama:  The  Story  of  an  African  Beetle.  (CasselL) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  283.  5s 

The  advantages  to  the  writers  of  a  certain  class  of  sensational  ncuaarf 
having  reail  Poe's  "  Gold  Bug  "  are  obvious,  but  it  Is  a  pity  that  the  author] if 
thU  book  should  have  construe  ted  a  story  with  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  famous  masterpiece.  "  Scarabajus  "  is  all  about  a  treasure  bnrled  In  Afna 
and  two  rlogs  (the  stones  of  which  are  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  scantwi*\ 
which  have  to  be  placed  side  by  side  before  the  position  of  the  treasure  can  be 
discovered ;  the  story  turning  upon  the  attempts  made  by  two  wry 
conventional  villains  to  steal  the  scarabasus  and  forestall  the  rightful 
owners  in  the  finding  of  the  treasure.  In  spite  of  a  generous  supply  of  «3»- 
tlonal  incident,  the  tale  la  unexciting  and  an  amateurish  affair  at  bait:  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  Poe's  work,  and  all  Mr.  Elder 
Haggard's  stories— there  Is  some  resemblance  in  "Scarabeus"  to  "King 
Solomon's  Mines  "—are  infinitely  more  interesting  and  better  written. 


Leiohton,  Dorothy.     As  a  Han  is  Able. 

Three  volumes.   31s.  6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


In  this,  ber  first  novel,  Miss  Lelghton  has  come  near  achieving  a  very 
considerable  success :  she  has  written  a  story  original  in  its  central  idea  ami 
striking  in  its  characters,  and  if  Ita  faults  arc  Important  they  are  the  faults  of  tin 
beginner  and  will  disappear  with  practice.  Described  on  its  title-page  as  "» 
study  in  human  relationships,"  "  As  a  Man  Is  Able  "  Is  another  coDtribntloo  to 
the  literature  of  the  marriage  question  and  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  for  a  legal 
marriage  tie  as  a  hiudrance  to  man's  inconstancy.  A  series  of  unlucky— aw 
totally  unconvincing— circumstances  Induce  the  young  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
book  to  go  to  India  t:i  live  as  man  and  wife  without  going  through  the  usul 
ceremony.  A  few  years  pass  and  the  man  finds  himself  wearying  of  bis  com- 
panion ;  and,  falling  In  love  with  a  young  girl.  who.  unaware  of  bis  pwftioo. 
is  willing  to  marry  blm.  he  takes  advantage  of  his  legal  freedom  to  sever  U» 
connection  with  the  woman  who  bad  devoted  ber  life  to  bis  comfort.  Ills* 
pity  that  the  story's  tragic  conclusion— the  man's  wife  on  learciug  the  trotli 
poisons  herself— was  not  reached  by  some  means  less  unlikely  than  UK 
accidental  meeting  nnl  subsequent  friendship  of  the  woman  he  bad  ruined  ai 
the  woman  he  had  married  j  bot  even  this,  and  similar  faults  of  coMtructkn, 
are  unable  to  prevent  the  story  being  much  above  the  average.  For  the  r**> 
Miss  Lelghton  has  a  singularly  feminiue  style,  and  here  and  there  an 
passages  Irrelevant  to  the  progress  of  the  story. 
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Lemon,  Ida.  A  Pair  of  Lovers.  (Smith  and  Elder.)  Fcap. 
8*0.   Cloth.    Pp.  265.    4s.  6d. 

"  The  sh.»rt  aud  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  Miss  Lemon  fitly  calls  her  nine 
stories.  All  ileal  with  humble  life,  with  the  trial*,  the  sorrows  aod  the  pleasures 
of  the  very  poor,  awl  all  are  told  with  a  skill  aud  power  and  a  eeuse  of  know- 
ledge which  make  them  very  well  worth  reading.  The  first  story,  "  A  Pair 
of  Lovers,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful.  It  is  the  tale  of  an  old  couple 
over  forty  years  married,  bnt  yet  full  of  love  and  devotion,  and  is  a  profoundly 
pathetic  picture.  "  An  Artist  of  the  Pavement "  Is  a  story  in  a  lighter  vein  ; 
aod  "  A  Glimpse  of  the  Country  "  U  a  moving  little  tale  of  the  delight  of  slum 
1  hlldren  on  first  seeing  the  country.  Miss  Lemon  has  evidently  studied  the 
London  poor  lovingly  and  carefully,  and  these  short  stories  are  as  good  of  their 
kind  as  anything  we  nave  seen. 

Mklville,  Herman.  Moby  Sick;  or,  The  White  Whale,  and 
White  Jacket;  or,  The  World  on  a  Han  of  War.  (G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.)   Crown  8yo.   Cloth.   6s.  each. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  edition  of  Herman  Melville,  of  which  these 
are  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  will  win  for  one  of  the  most  realistic  and 
sifted  writers  who  have  ever  taken  the  sea  for  their  subject  some  of  the  popu- 
larity which  is  his  due.  He  has  in  Mr.  Clark  Russell  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
but  somehow,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  least,  he  was  never  a  very  great 
success.  Practically  Herman  Melville  wrote  only  of  bis  own  experiences :  he 
had  seen  all  sides  of  naval  and  maritime  life,  had  loved  them  all,  and  his  works 
are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  literary  brilliance  than  for  their  absorbing 
interest  aud  deep  knowledge. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.    The  Heir  Presumptive  and  the  Heir  Apparent. 

(Macmillan.)  -Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  379.  3s.  6<L  New 
Edition. 

Ottolekoci,  Rodriqces.  An  Artist  in  Crime.  (O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons )  Paper  Covers.  2s. 

A  very  ingenious,  but  slightly  confusing,  detective  story  with  an  entirely 
original  motive. 

Rcsseix,  W.  Clark.  List,  Ye  Landsmen !  (Cassell.)  Three 
volumes.   31s.  6d. 

From  the  moment  when  William  Fielding  Is  captnred  by  a  press-gang  to 
his  successful  landing  of  the  Spanish  dollars,  some  three  years  later,  the  reader 
follows  the  career  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  latest  hero  with  continual  excitement. 
One  reads  with  growlug  interest  of  his  being  run  down  in  the  Downs,  of  his 
rescue  by  a  ship's  dog,  of  his  agreement  to  Join  to  the  search  for  the  wrecked 
Spanish  ship  with  its  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  silver,  of  the  finding  of  the 
treasure,  the  saving  of  the  Spaulsh  lady,  of  Ihe  mutiny  and  the  discomfort  of 
the  mutineers,  and  of  his  ultimate  arrival  at  Deal ;  aud  one  wonders  whether  In 
"List,  Ye  Landsmen !  "  Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  not  produced  bis  best  romance. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  fine  story,  redolent  of  the  sea,  and  giving  a  quite  wonderful 
sense  of  reality.  The  characters  are  excellent :  Jimmy  Is  as  good  in  his  way 
as  that  other  ship's  boy,  Ransome,  in  "  Kidnapped ; "  aud  Galloon,  the  dog,  is 
a  continual  delight. 

Sadttsburt,  George  (Editor).  The  Works  of  Henry  Fielding. 
Volumes  I.  and  II.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth.    5s.  net. 

The  first  volume,  containing  "Joseph  Andrews,"  of  a  very  admirable  and 
CTlceaMe  edition  of  Henry  Fielding,  uniform  In  size  and  style  with  the 
eftaoai  of  Jane  Austen,  Love  Peaco.-k,  and  the  Brontes,  that  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Best  and  Co.  have  alrady  given  us.  Mr.  Saiotebury  Is  no  doubt  the  ideal 
t*ta  lor  Fielding,  and  his  introduction,  covering  nearly  thirty  pages,  Is  a 
aoAr  critical  and  sensible  piece  of  work.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Herbal  Ballton  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Whe  ler,  and  the  first  contains  a  portrait  of 
FkMtaf,  from  the  bust  at  Tannton. 

Scon,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.    The  Monastery.    (A.  and  C. 
Black.)    8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  396.  5s. 

Tie  fen  Illustrations  to  this,  the  tenth  and  latest  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  'Black  are  now  publishing  at 
montaly  intervals,  are  by  Mr.  John  Williamson,  and  are  unusually  successful. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.   The  Monastery  and  The  Abbot   (J.  C. 

Ximmo.)  Each  in  two  volumes.  Crown  8ro.  6s.  per  volume. 

Tbe  July  contribution  to  the  sumptuous  "  Border  "  edition  of  Scott,  which 
Vr.  Andrew  Lang  is  editing,  was  "  The  Monastery."  The  whole  of  the  illus- 
trations in  this  novel  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  who  has  long  been 
known  as  a  first-rate  Illustrator  of  books.  He  baa  been  particularly  happy  and 
Mcrestfol  in  this  series  of  drawings,  and  the  etchers  have  faithfully  and  well 
reproduce!  his  work.  Wherever  the  White  Lady  appears  in  the  sketch  the 
artist  seems  to  have  done  his  very  best,  although  others  of  the  drawings  have 
unusual  merit,  Mr.  Lang's  introduction  is  as  useful  as  ever;  and  Indeed 
everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  this  "  Border  "  edition  deserves  well  of 
(be  student  of  Scott.  "  Tbe  Abbot,"  in  two  volumes,  was  added  to  the  list  on 
August  1,  again  with  ten  etchings  after  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  The  volumes  are 
beginning  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  one's  library. 

Tasha.    A  Knight  of  the  White  Feather.  (Heinemann.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  311.   3s.  6d.   New  Edition. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.  The  History  of  Pendennis. 

(John  Dicks.)   8vo.    Paper  Covers.    Pp.  357.  6d. 

That  the  whole  of  "  Pendennis,"  with  all  the  author's  original  illustrations, 
should  be  produced  and  sold  for  what  Is  practically  fourpence-halfpenny,  is  little 
abort  of  marvellous,  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Dicks  has  done  in  this  well-printed 


Wigqin.  Kate  Douglas.  A  Cathedral  Courtship.  (Gav  and 
Bird.)   Crown  8vo.    3b.  (3d. 

Mrs.  Wiggtn's  new  book  well  deserves  the  chorus  of  praise  with  which  It 
has  been  received.  The  piquancy  and  uncunventtonallty  of  the  writer's  style 
make  the  book  a  pleasant  holiday  companion.  Two  bright  American  girls  are 
wooel  while  they  are  making  the  tour  of  tbe  English  cathedrals  by  two  young 
men,  one  from  Boston,  the  other  an  Englishman  ;  and  though  little  can  be 
said  for  the  plot  of  the  story,  the  humour  of  It  all  is  delightfully  refreshing. 

Zola,  Emile.  Dr.  Pascal;  or,  Life  and  Heredity.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  35t.  3s.  Cd. 
A  translation,  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vlzetelly,  of  M.  Zola's  latest  novel. 
Certain  brief  passages  have  been  omitted  by  the  author's  consent,  Hit  they  are 
In  no  way  vital  to  the  progress  of  the  story.  In  a  shi  rt  preface,  Mr.  Vile- 
telly  reprints  an  interview  which  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard  had  with  M.  Zola  on  the 
■  subject  of  "Dr.  Pascal,"  and  gives  a  diagram  of  the  Rougon-itacquart 
genealogical  tree. 

HISTORY. 

Annual  Summaries    Reprinted   from   the    "The  Times." 

Volume  II.  (Macmillan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
490.    3s.  6d. 

This  volume  extends  from  187S  to  1893. 

Cruttwell,  Charles  Thomas,  M.A.  A  Literary  History  of 
Early  Christianity,  including  the  Fathers  and  the  Chief 
Heretical  Writers  of  the  Anti-Hicene  Period.  (Griffin.) 
Two  Volumes.    8vo.    Cloth.  21s. 

Mr.  Cruttwell,  whose  histories  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  won  him 
a  considerable  reputation  among  scholars,  Intends  this  work  both  for  the  student 
and  the  generei  reader — for  anyone.  In  fact,  who  desires  to  see  for  himself 
"  what  the  first  exponents  of  Christian  doctrine  after  the  Apostles  believed  and 
taught . "  In  a  short  preface,  he  says  that  his  purpose  has  been  mainly  literary  in 
that  he  has  endeavoured  "  to  point  out  the  leading  Intellectual  conceptions  which 
animate  the  various  writers,  to  indicate  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  each, 
and  to  estimate  the  present  value  of  each  one*  contributions  to  the  growing 
edifice  of  human  thought  and  knowledge." 

Low,  W.  H.  The  English  Language:  Its  History  and 
8truotnre.  (W.  B.  Clive.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  207. 
3s.  6d. 

The  second  edition  of  a  volume  of  the  University  Correspondence  College 
Tutorial  Series. 

Tarrant,  W.  G.,  B.A.  The  Beginnings  of  Christendom:  A 
Popular  Sketoh.  (Philip  Green.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  121.  Is. 

This  little  work,  which  appears  In  a  series  of  "  Books  Illustrative  of  Liberal 
Christianity,"  may  be  praised  for  Its  simplicity,  plainness,  and  fairness  of  state- 
ment. Its  point  of  view  is  apparently  that  of  a  temperate  Unitarian,  and  it 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity,  dwelling  chiefly  on 
tbe  growth  of  the  idea  of  Christ's  divine  nature,  on  the  formation  of  tbe  New 
Testament,  and  on  the  rise  of  the  priesthood  and  formation  of  the  cree  ls. 
Mr.  Tarrant  has  taken  pains  with  his  subject,  but  he  must  not  suppose  (p.  95) 
that  Lurian  wrote  In  Latin. 

LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Black,  William  George.   A  Handbook  of  Scottish  Parochial 
Law  Other  than  Ecclesiastical.   (William  Green  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  213.  8s. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  concise  handbook  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  a  parish.  Th?  main  subjects  treated  of  are  education, 
the  care  of  the  poor,  tbe  assistance  given  to  the  indigent  to  prosecute  cases  in 
the  civil  courts  by  the  aid  of  the  Poor's  Roll,  aud  the  relations  of  a  parish  to  tbe 
county  authority. 

Stephens.  Henry  C,  M.P.  Parochial  Self-Government  in 
Rural  Districts :  Argument  and  Plan.  (Longmans.)  Large 
4to.    Cloth.   Pp.  304.    12s.  6d. 

Mr.  Stephens,  who  claims  to  have  had  much  practical  experience,  gathered 
from  an  official  service  over  a  long  period  of  time  In  nearly  every  branch  of 
local  administration,  Is  convinced  thit  *'  very  great  advantage  might  be  obtained 
from  the  administration  of  local  affairs  upon  a  system  which  would  at  once 
Inform  the  mind  and  engage  tbe  responsibility  of  ratepayers  through  thelt 
practical  participation  in  the  work  of  local  management."  He  has,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  presented  his  suggestions  in  tbe  form  of  a  BUI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bebton,  Mrs.    Family  Cookery  and  Housekeeping  Book. 

(Ward,  Lock  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  800. 

Although  a  smiller  and  less  expensive  volume  than  tbe  well-known 
"  Beeton's  Household  Management,"  the  new  work  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
for  any  ordinary  household.  Besides  an  endless  variety  of  the  beet  cooking 
recipes,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  coloured  plates  Illustrating  various 
decorative  ways  of  laying  dinner  and  supper  tables,  etc.,  it  contains  valuable 
hints  on  subjects  necessary  to  be  lean  t  by  young  housekeepers,  that  is,  on  such 
matters  as  the  dailv  routine  of  a  household,  management  of  servants,  the  giving 
of  entertainments;  keeping  accou  ts,  etc.  In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  guide  book, 
showing  "  how  to  be  happy— though  married." 
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Dannatt,  Alice.  How  to  Become  a  Hospital  Nurse.  (Record 
Press.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  151.    Is.  6d. 

Fisher,  J.  Alfred.   Railway  Aocounts  and  Finance.  (Bera- 
rose.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  342.    New  Edition. 
An  exposition  of  the  principle*  and  practice  of  railway  accounting  in  all 

Its  bran  :hes. 

Kent,  Chahles  (Editor).    Wellerisms  from  "  Pickwick  "  and 
"  Master  Humphrey's  Clock."   (Record  Press.)    Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  174.    Is.  (id.    New  Edition. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Rideal,  who  is  responsible  for  the  election  of  these  parages. 

adds  a  short  new  preface,  in  which  he  answers  his  critics  in  a  somewhat  foolish 

manner. 

Lee,  Sidney  (Editor).    Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

(Smith  and  Elder.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  447.  15s. 

In  this  volume,  the  thirty-fifth,  covering  the  ground  from  MacCarwell  to 
Maltby,  there  are  very  few  names  of  great  importance.  Interesting  articles 
are  those  on  Sir  Henry  Maine  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 

Pincoff*,  Marian  C.   What  Constitutes  an  Efficient  Nurse  ? 

(Record  Press.)   4to.    Paper  Covers. 

Contains  also  other  papers  on  similar  subjects  which  first  appeared  In  the 
A'ursing  Record. 

"The  Bookman"  Directory  of  Booksellers,  Publishers  and 
Authors.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  4to.  Boards.  Pp.  94. 
Is. 

The  plan  of  this  directory  is  excellent,  but  at  present  the  information, 
although  seldom  inaccurate,  is  often  very  inadequate.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  list  of  booksellers,  mauy  shops  and  even  towns  being  omitted. 
The  directory  of  publishers,  with  its  short  hlstoriesof  the  different  firms,  is  well 
compiled,  but  the  list  of  authors  will  be  more  useful  when  a  larger  proportion 
of  private  addresses  can  be  given.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  directory  is  one  for 
which  every  "  bookman  "  will  be  grateful ;  it  is  a  work  that  wanted  dolug, 
and  no  doubt,  now  that  it  has  been  commeuced,  future  editions  will  approach 
nearer  to  perfection. 

The  London  Matriculation  Directory,  June,  1893.    (W.  B. 

Clive  and  Co.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  140. 

The  Nursing  Directory  for  1893.  (Record  Press.)  8vo. 
Boards.    Pp.  96.  5s. 

Contains  a  directory  of  Nurses  in  England,  the  provinces,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  .md  abroad,  and  statistical  snd  general  information  of  the  training  schools 
for  nurses,  the  nursing  services,  institutes,  societies,  insurance  offices,  etc 

Wilson,  A.  J.  Plain  Advice  About  Life  Insurance.  (Long- 
mans.)  Fcap.  8vo.    Boards.    Pp.  87.  Is. 
The  second  of  a  series  of  Haudbooks  for  Investors  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson 

is  compiling  from  articles  be  has  contributed  to  his  Investor*'  Review. 

Wright,  Ret.  John,  D.D.  Early  Bibles  of  Amerioa.  (Gay 
and  Bird.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  171.  5s.  net. 
Mr.  Wright  has  written  only  of  the  Bibles  that  were  printed  during  the 
existence  of  the  British-American  Colonies  and  of  others  that  appeared  after  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  has  not  carried  the  subject  into  Canada  or  other 
parts  of  North  America.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  reproduc- 
tions of  different  title-pages. 

POETRY,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Aitken,  George  A.  (Editor).   The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 

Burns.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.)  Three  volumes.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Cloth.    2s.  6d.  each  net. 

These  three  new  volumes  of  the  AlJine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  will 
very  much  add  to  the  value  of  that  admirable  series.  Mr.  Aitken,  whose 
memoir  of  his  subject  is  au  excellent  pie-e  of  work,  has  been  at  the  greatest 
pains  to  insure  textual  accuracy,  aud  he  has  laid  Euglish  readers  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  by  adoptiug  the  system  of  explaining  obscure  Scotch  words,  not  in 
glossary,  but  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  He  has  also  been  able  to  print  some 
new  pieces  and  to  give  a  number  of  new  readings  from  manuscripts  hitherto  uu- 
co'latcd.  It  should  be  added  that  the  poems  are  arrauged  in  chronological 
order,  and  that,  ex-ept  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  words,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected neither  to  alteration  nor  expurgation.  Altogether  the  edition,  which  has 
of  course  a  large  number  of  notes,  is  the  best  for  the  geuerat  reader  that  has  yet 
appcare  1. 

Blind,  Mathilde.  Songs  and  Sonnets.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Ftsp.  8vo.    Ptircliment.     Pp.  119.  5s. 

There  are  very  few  pieces  in  this  collection  that  appear  for  the  first 
time,  but  what  there  are  show  that  Miss  Bilnd,  if  she  has  made  no  particular 
advance,  is  still  a  graceful  writer  of  songs  and  maker  of  sonnets. 

Bn;iiitEiM,  Dr.  C.  A.  (Editor).    Balladen  und  Bomanzen, 

(Macmiilan.)   Cloth.    lSino.    Pp.  318.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bnchheim's  second  contribution  to  the  "Gollen 
Treasury  Series,"  his  first  being  "  Deutsche  Lyrik."  Both  are  delightful  little 
volumes. 


Cowen,  F.  H  (Composer).   Bummer  on  the  River.  (Novello) 

Octavo  Edition.   Paper  Covers.   Pp.  42.  2s. 

A  new  cantata  for  female  voices  with  words  by  Shapcott  Wensley. 
Elgar,  Edward  (Composer).    The  Black  Knight.  (Novello) 

Octavo  Edition.    Paper  Covers.    Pp.  68.  2s. 

A  cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra— the  puem  ("Der  Schwarze  Bitter  "\ 
by  Unlaud.  and  translated  by  Longfellow.  «»»""«««) 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard  (Editor).  The  Poems  of  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  together  with  bis  Essay  on  the  Lyrical 
Poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  (Elkin  Mathews  aud  John 
Lane.)    Fcap.  8vo.    Boards.    Pp.  xxxix.  139.   5s.  net 

r  t,71?^,.1*?"^  ","Ie  !,ol°,ne•  a,:lform  with  th«  Mme  <sa"OT'1>  n*^  repri„t 
of  Hailitts"  Liber  Amoris,"  contains  practically  all  the  more  purely  literarv 
lemainsofthe  young  poet  and  essayist  whose  friendship  for  Alfred  Tenu,  ™ 
won  him  so  magnificent  a  monument  for  all  time  in  '•  In  Memeriam  "  The 
two  edltious  that  have  already  appeared  have  long  been  out  of  print  'and  nn- 
procumb  e,  aud  the  present  edition,  which  contains  a  sympathetic  critical  sod 
biographical  introduction  by  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  and  isitself  limited  in  Its nnmlier 
of  copies,  arrives  atari  opportune  moment  to  remind  the  reader  of  Teunysm 
that  the  subject  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  was  not  only  a  friend  ,  f  the  poet  but  a 
poet  himself  of  singularly  ripe  achievement,  considering  that  he  was  onlr 
twenty-two  when  he  died,  and  a  critic  and  essayist  of  some  knowledge  and 
power.  Born  in  lsn,  Hallam  was  two  years  younger  than  Tennyson,  but.  as 
Mr.  Le  ballienne  points  out,  his  was  always  the  stronger  personality,  ami  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  he  Is  likely  to  have  had  imou  the 
Laureate  s  development.  The  critical  essay  upon  Tennyson's  early  pi™,  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work,  which  it  is  still  useful  to  read.  But  the  poems,  of 
course,  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  Maiuly  reflective  In  tone,  they  obviously 
owe  much  to  the  influence  of  Wordsworth.  Many  of  the  sonnets,  notablra 
singularly  fine  one  upon  Edinburgh,  are  admirable,  as  ,are,  too,  the  sonnets 
written  to  Lmily  Tennyson,  to  whom  Hallam  was  engaged,  and  the  "Addresser 
rygruaUou.  In  fact,  to  re-echo  his  Editor,  Arthur  Hallam  has  left  to  posleritv 
a  precious  little  sheaf  of  poems  to  make  sweeter  bis  sweet  memory. 

Lighthall,  Williasi  Docw,  M.A.  (Editor).  Canadian 
Poems  and  Lays:  Selections  of  Native  Verse,  Reflecting 
the  Seasons,  Legends,  and  Life  of  the  Dominion.  (Walter 
Scott.)    18mo.    Cloth.   Pp.  27(5.    Is.    Canterbury  Poets. 

Mackay,  Eric.   Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist   ("Walter  Scott.) 
18mo.    Cloth.    Pp.  211.    Is.    Canterbury  Poets  Series. 
The  fifth  edition  revised  and  with  new  lyrics.    If  this  book  should  reach 

yet  another  edition— aud  there  is  evidently  a  considerable  public  even  for 

Mr.  Mackav's  verse— we  would  advise  its  author  to  omit  the  exlrcnielr 

fatuous  preface. 

Moore,  George.  The  Strike  at  Arlingford.  (Walter  Scott.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  175.  5s. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  which  this  play  aroused  on  its  production,  br  the 
Independent  Theatre  So.iety  a  few  months  ago,  it  is  interesting  to  see'tiwt 
Mr.  Moore  says  in  his  prefatory  note,  that  in  his  own  conception  of  the  plnv 
the  labour  dispute  is  an  externality  to  which  he  attaches  little  importune 
"  What  I  npplied  myself  to,"  he  says,  "  in  the  composition  <*  •  The  Strike  at 
Arliugford,'  was  the  development  of  a  moral  idea." 

M.  T.  P.  Common-Room  Carols  and  Other  Verses,  and  Parodies 
Chiefly  Relating  to  Oxford.  (Alden  and  Co.,  Oxford.)  Fcap. 
8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  122. 

There  is  so  much  rubbish  in  this  little  volume  that  the  chances  are  that  tie 
little  tint  is  good  may  escape  notice.  Most  of  the  Itudyani  Kipling  parodies, 
f»r  instance,  are  fair— although  they  are  certainly  not  parodies  in  the  best  *en*e 
of  the  word,  In  the  sense  suggested  by  Calverley  and  "Q  " — aud  some  of  tlie 
more  original  verses ;  but  there  is  uothlug  in  the  collection  to  make  it 
interesting  to  other  than  Oxford  men. 

Sachs.  Ed.  (Composer).  Water-Lilies.  (Novello.)  Octavo 
Edition.    Paper  Covers.    Pp.  20.  Is. 

Felicia  Hernans's  Fairy  Song,  translated  Into  German  by  L.  Klein,  ami 
the  English  and  (icrmau  words  set  to  music  by  Ed.  Sachs. 

Saunders,  Dr.  Gordon.   Examples  in  Strict  Counterpoint,  Old 

and  New.   (Novello.)   Paper  Covers.    Pp.  210.  3s. 
A  supplement  to  Dr.  Bridge's  "Counterpoint "  in  tho  "Music  Primer 
Series." 

Stanford,  C.  V.  (Composer).    Mass  in  G.   (Novello.)  Octavo 

Edition.    Paper  Covers.    Pp.  76.    2s.  6d. 
Walker,  T.  A..  M.A.   (Translator).   The  Odes  and  Carmen 

Sjculare  of  Horace.   (Elliot  Stock.)   Parchment.   Pp.  115. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 
Macrice,  F.  D.    Social  Morality.    (Macmiilan.)    Crown  8ro. 
Cloth.   Pp.414.    3s.  6d. 

A  tiew  elition  of  twenty-one  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  designed  by  Mauri  :e  socially  for  young  men,  'i  hey  deal 
with  a  subject  which  cannot  be  studied  too  closely,  and  at  the  time  the  lectures 
were  delivered  they  provoked  much  controversy."  Maurice  dealt  with  morality 
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muter  three  heads— Domestic,  National,  and  Universal ;  and  he  did  so  with  all 
tbe  originalitv  and  breadth  of  view  which  always  characterised  his  utterances. 
Messrs.  Mactiillan  have  also  added  to  this  new  edition  of  Maurice's  works,  his 
'■Friendship  of  Books,"  (3s.  61.),  which  contains,  inter  alia,  essays  on 
■•Words,"  "Books,"  "The  Use  and  Abase  of  Newspapers,"  "The  laery 
Qneeoc,"  "Milton,"  "Milton  Considered  as  a  Schoolmaster,"  "  Edmnnd 
Burke,"  and  ■'  Critics."   The  preface  to  the  volume  is  by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Q.C. 

Miller,  Rev.  J.  R.  Come  Te  Apart:  Daily  Headings  in  the 
Life  of  Christ  (Sunday  School  Union.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    3s.  6d. 

For  every  day  of  the  year  a  text,  taken  from  the  Gospels,  Is  given,  followed 
by  a  page  of  comments  suggested  by  its  meaulug.  These  ra  iding.-)  are  "  neither 
eiegeticai  nor  expository,  but  are  rather  practical  and  devotio-.al  hints. 
Smith,  George  Adam.  The  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament 

to  Age.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)   Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  60.  Is. 

A  lecture  delivered  as  an  Inaugural  address  on  the  author's  induction  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow. 

The  King  and  the  Kingdom:  A  Story  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

(Williams  and  Norgate.)   Three  volumes.    8vo.  Cloth. 
3a.  6d.  eaoh. 

The  author  feels  thst  "  under  the  pressure  of  a  systematise!  theology  the 
gospel  of  Christ  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and  power,"  and  disregarding 
alike  dogmatic  interpretations  and  hostile  criticisms,  it  has  been  his  en  leavour 
in  these  volnmes  to  take  everything  as  it  stands  "  without  abatement  an  d  without 
addition,  the  single  object  being  to  arrive  at  the  facts  Intended  to  be  couveyei 
by  the  evangelists,  and  to  grasp  the  truths  and  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus. 

Wdjkworth,  Scsasnah  (Translator).  Theologia  Oermanica. 
(Macmillan.)  16mo.  Cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  new  edition  In  the  Golden  Treasury  Series  of  a  popular  translation 
(if  the  "Theologia  Germanlca,"  with  Charles  KIngsIey's  preface,  the 
translator's  historical  introduction,  and  Chevalier  Bunsen's  letter  to  the 
translator.  This  German  work  ranks  with  Keble's  masterpiece  as  one  of  the 
few  works  which  appeal  to  the  common  spiritual  Instincts  of  humanity.  It  was 
written  by  an  unknown  monk  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  translate;!  by 
Luther,  as  the  best  representative  of  the  Christian  life  after  the  Bible,  and  is 
regarded  to-day  as  a  rallying  point  for  sections  of  Christendom  almost  without 
a  rival  among  all  creeds  and  confessions. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Bottose,  S.  R.  Electricity  ani  Magnetism.  (Whittaker.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  203.  3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  Whlttaker's  Library  of  Popular  Science  designed  to  present  an 
an  and  attractive  introduction  to  the  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
bat  which  Is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  text-bouk  to  the  subje cts.  It  is 
thoroughly  well  Illustrated. 

Ditton,  JThomas,  M  D.    Indigestion,  Gout,  Corpulenoy  and 
Constipation  Clearly  Explained,  Treated  and  Dieted.  (Honry 
Kimpton.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  214.    Third  Edition. 
Field,  Henry  M.   The  Story  of  the  Atlantie  Telegraph.  (Gay 
and  Bird.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.415.    7s.  (id. 
A  very  interesting  and  well  Illustrated  description  of  the  laying  of  the 
■istri:  cable  between  England  and  America.   It  is  jost  the  book  to  give  to  an 
iweMgrnt  boy  interested  in  electricity  or  gcueral  science. 

Jhus-Bbowne,  A.  J.,  F.G.S.  Geology :  An  Elementary  Hand- 
to*.  (Whittaker.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  248.  4s. 
Illustrated. 

Kshpp,  Sebastian.  My  Water  Cure  as  Tested  Through  More 
Than  Thirty  Years.  (Blackwood.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.281.  5s. 

A  second  edition,  with  new  appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the  latest 
developments  of  Pfarrer  Knelpp's  system,  and  a  preface  by  Miss  E.  Gerard. 
The.  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  and  numerous  technical  sketches. 

Laxq,  Andrew.  Custom  ani  Myth.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  312.    3s.  Cd. 

A  new  edition  of  what  Is  perhaps  Mr.  Andrew  Lug's  best  known  and 
most  valuable  work.  It  now  appears  in  the  Silver  Library  with  a  brief  new 
preface. 

Hosier- Williams,  Sir  Monier,  K.C.I E.    Indian  Wisdom; 
or,  Examples  of  the  Religious,  Philosophical,  and  Ethical 
Doctrines  of  the  Hindus.    (Luzac.)   8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.575. 
The  fourth  edition,  with  several  additions  and  improvements,  of  a  work 
which,  the  author  says,  is  designed  as  much  to  give  a  summary  of  Sanskrit 
literature  as  to  present  the  reader  with  examples  of  certain  sele-ted  portions  of 
that  literature.   The  volume  also  contains  some  account  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  India,  moral  and  Intellectual. 

Mr llbr,  F.  Max,  K.M.    Theosophy  or  Psychological  Religion. 

(Longmans.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  585.    10s.  6d. 
The  Oiflbrd  Lectures  for  1892.   In  bis  preface  Professor  Max  Mailer  says 
that  the  three  principal  themes  of  bis  lectures  were  "the  discovery  of  God,  the 


discovery  of  the  Soul,  and  the  discovery  of  the  oneness  of  God  and  the  Soul," 
and  that  he  has  attempted  to  treat  each  of  them,  "  not  simply  as  a  philosopher, 
but  as  a  historian." 

Shipley,  Arthur  E ,  M.A.  Zoology  of  the  Invertebrate :  A 
Text-Book  for  Students.  (A.  and  C.  Black.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  458.    18s.  net. 

An  attempt  "to  give  such  an  account  of  the  Invertebrata  as  might  be 
useful  to  atudeats  In  the  upper  forms  of  Schools  and  at  the  Universities,  who 
are  already  acquainted  with  the  elementary  facts  of  Animal  Biology."  The 
volume,  which  Is  profusely  Illustrated,  is  In  no  sense  a  work  for  advanced 
students. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.    The  Book  of  the  Fair.   Part  I. 

(The  Bancroft  Comp.tny,  Chicago.)    Folio.    Pp.  40. 

Such  a  summary  of  moiern  civilisation  as  the  Chicago  Exhibition  sh  ml  I 
be  worthy  of  some  permanent  and  adequate  record.  The  Bancroft  Company 
propose  to  prepare  this  record  in  the  shape  of  "The  Book  of  the  Fair,"  to 
consist  of  twenty-five  parts  of  .ibout  forty  imperial  folio  pages  each,  Issue  1  at 
the  rate  of  two  parts  per  month.  The  text  of  this  work  will  be  written  by 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  tbe  historian  of  the  Pacific  Coast  regions,  and  the 
illustrations  will  be  of  a  high  order  and  very  abundant.  Part  1.  has  already 
been  issued  and  forms  a  well-proportioned  Introduction  to  the  numbers  soon  to 
follow.  In  It  Mr.  Bancroft  reviews  the  principal  World's  Fairs  of  the  pist  iu 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  outlines  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
Chicago. 

Barrett,  C.  R.  B.   Illustrated  Guides  to  the  Eastern  Counties. 

(Lawrence  and  Bulleu.)    Paper  Covers.    6d.  each. 

Two  new  volumes  of  this  excellent  series,  dcaliug  respectively  with 
Yarmouth  and  Calster,  and  Colchester  and  Lexden. 

Benson,  George.   The  New  Handbook  to  York  Minster.  (Ben 
Johnson  and  Co ,  York.)   Small  4to.   Cloth.    Is.  9d.  net. 
Contains  noteaon  the  ar.  hite  dure,  stained  glass,  shields,  and  monuments  of 

the  Minster,  illustrated  with  twelve  excellent  collotype  plates  aud  nine  plans. 

Booth,  W.  The  Isle  of  Man.  (W.  E.  Clegg,  Oldham.)  18mo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  103.  Is. 

A  well-arranged  guide,  belonging  to  the  Itinerary  Series,  with  au  excellent 
map. 

Fitzgerald,  Percy.   London  City  Suburbs  as  They  are  To- 

Day.    (Leadenhall  Press.)   Large  4to.    Cloth.    Pp.  34'J. 
£2  2s. 

Although  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  letterpress  Is  adequate  and  entertaining, 
the  Interest  of  this  very  fine  volume  Is  largely  pictorial.  Mr.  W.  Lttker's 
illustrations— of  whi  ch  there  are  ma  ny  hundreds— are  entirely  admirable :  there 
is  hardly  a  beautif  ul  s  enc  In  or  near  London  of  which  he  has  not  caught  the 
charm.  The  volume  is  in  fact  a  magnificent  one,  and  now  that,  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald says,  so  much  that  Is  picturesque  is  being  destroyed,  a  pictorial  and 
literary  record  of  this  kind  Is  of  great  value.  The  scope  of  the  book  Is  generous : 
It  extends  from  Berkeley  Square  to  Barnes,  Beddlngton,  Greenwich,  Harrow. 
Hampton  Court,  Lee,  Mertn-i,  Twickenham,  and  all  the  other  districts  near  and 
far,  to  which  the  title  of  suburb  can  be  given.  For  tbe  appearance  of  tbe 
volume  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.  The  binding  Is  singularly  ne  t  a:i  l 
tasteful,  and  paper  and  print  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Certainly  no  more 
beautiful  gift-book  has  lately  nppeired. 

Gibson,  Margaret  Dcnlop.  How  the  Codex  was  Found. 
(Macmillan  and  Bowes,  Cambridge.)  Crown  8vo.  Pp.141. 
Illustrated. 

This  Is  a  narrative  of  twojourn-ys  made  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson 
to  the  convent  at  Mount  Siuai,  and  th  ■  dls-overy  there  of  au  early  and  important 
codex  of  an  ient  Syriac  Gospels,  as  well  as  three  other  valuable  colices  f  later 
date.  The  work  of  these  two  la  lies  is  of  the  utmost  importan  e  anil  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  th*  story  is  told  in  too  scrappy  a  style. 

Link,  Thomas,  M.D.   The  Health  Resorts  of  Europe.  (Henry 

Kimpton).    Crown  Svo.    Cloth.  Pp.  330. 

A  mc;lhal  guide  to  the  mineral  springs,  climatic,  mountain,  and  seaside 
resorts,  and  milk,  whey,  grape,  earth,  mud,  ssud,  and  air  cures  of  Europe.  A 
preface  is  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Sansom,  Physician  to  the  Loudon  Hospital ; 
aud  a  directory  of  physicians  is  appended. 

Smith,  Rev.  Alfred  C,  M.A.  The  Autobiography  of.  an  Old 
Passport.  (Digby  and  Long.)  8vo.  Cloth.  P|>.  586.  21s. 
Relates  how  the  writer  accomplished  many  driving  tours  with  his  own 
English  horses  over  the  roals  of  Western  Europe  before  the  time  of  railways. 
There  are  many  interesting  pages  In  the  volume,  especially  to  readers  who 
know  the  Continent  well,  but  there  is  much  that  is  wearisome,  aud  tbe  illustra- 
tions are  little  better  thau  cari  catures. 

Tristram,  W.  Octram .   Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways. 

(Macmillan.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  376.  6s. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  which  is  valuable  not  only  for  Mr.  Ontram 
Tristram's  interesting  letterpress,  but  for  the  exquisite  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  over  two  hundred,  by  Mr.  Hngh  Thomson  and  Mr.  Herbert  lUiltou* 
The  volume  is  similar  iu  style  to  the  l>eautiful'editions  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
have  published,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  has  Illustrated,  of  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  ••  Cranford." 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 


Altmilstlc  Review.— 21,  Qtiincy  Street,  Cul. ago.   July  15.   20  cents. 
Abraham  Lincoln— From  »n  Altruistic  .standpoint.    Rev.  A.  B.  Chaffee. 
The  Life  of  Columbus.   Written  by  his  Sou,  1).  Ferdinand  Columbus. 

American  Journal  of  Polities.— 1 14.  Nassau  street,  New  York.  July. 
35  cents. 

The  Ethics  of  Wealth :  Its  Acquisition,  Use,  and  Disposition.   W.  H.  Qiiaiu- 
tance. 

A  Scheme  of  Constitutional  Amendment.    A.  B.  and  H.  F'srqnhar. 
Can  the  Catholl  -  Church  be  Nationalize  !  ?    W.  R.  Claxtou. 
The  Social  Evil  and  It«  Reme:ly.   Kdnln  O.  Iluxton. 
The  Problem  of  Municipal  Government.    F.  H.  Cooke. 
Railroads  and  the  Government.   James  S.  Fisher. 
Divorce  and  the  Rights  of  Society.    Hurry  C.  Ager. 

The  Political  Aspect  of  IheWorll's  Columbian  Exposition:  Its  Peace  SiJe. 
Belra  A.  Ijo.kwool. 

Andover  Review.— 27,  Kiug  William  Street,  Strand.    July— August. 
50  cents. 

The  Place  of  Christ  In  Modern  Thought.    Prof.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 
Socrates  Once  More.   Prof.  Heury  M.  Tyler. 

A  Case  of  Social  Myopia :  Trejtment  of  Criminals.   George  R.  Stetson. 
Mlssluns  and  Colonics.    Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck. 

The  Liberal  and  the  Ritachlian  Theology  of  Germauy.   Prof.  F.  C.  Porter. 
Anglo-Continental.— 16,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  Lothbury,  E.C.  July.  61. 
S-hehcraude's  Stories.    R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
Granada.   Emily  A.  RKchings.. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy.— 5,  King  Street,  Westmlus  or. 
July.   1  dol. 

Progress  of  Economic  Ideas  in  France.    Maurice  Bio  k. 

Relation  of  Economic  Study  to  Public  and  Private  Charity.    Jas.  Mavor. 

Monetary  Situation  in  Germany.    Walther  Lotz. 

Taxation  of  Large  !•  states.    R.  T.  Colburn. 

Use  of  Silver  as  Money  in  the  Unite  1  States.   Arthur  B.  Woo  If  jr  1. 

Antiquary— 62,  Paternoster  Row.  August.  Is. 

Galnsburgh  during  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642-164S.   Edward  Peacock. 
An  hasology  in  the  College  Museum,  Cheltenham    John  Ward. 
Uoly  Wells  of  Scotland :  Their  Legends  and  Superstitions.   Continue  1.   R.  C. 
Hope. 

Architectural  Record.— (Quarterly.)  14,  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  July. 
25  cents. 

The  Church  of  the  Sarre  1  Heart  at  Montmartre.   Illustrated.   Henry  Itauline. 

The  Alphabet  of  Architecture,   lllustratel.    H.  W.  Desmond. 

State  Buildings  at  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.    Montgomery  Schuyler. 

French  Cathedral*.    III.    Barr  Ferree. 

Kypros,  the  Bible  and  Homer.   Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

Arena.— Brentano.   July.   50  ceuts. 
Our  Foreign  Policy.   Wm.  D.  McCrackau. 
Bimetallic  Parity.    C.  Vincent. 

Reason  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Religions.    Rev.  T.  Allau. 
Women  Wage-earners.   Helen  Campbell. 
Innocence  at  the  Prise  of  Ignorance.    Rabbi  Solomon  Schludlcr 
The  Money  Question.   C.  J.  Buell. 
Christ  and  the  Liquor  Problem.    Geo.  C.  Brown. 
The  Realistic  Treud  of  Modern  Germ  in  Literature.   Emil  Blum. 
The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Case:  The  Verdict.    Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and 
others. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Suicide.   Coulsou  Kernahan. 
The  Charities  of  Dives.    A  R.  Carman. 

Pure  Democracy  rer*u»  Vicious  Governmental  Favoritism.   B.  0.  Flower. 

Arg-osy.— 8,  New  Burlington  Street.   August.  61. 
The  Pyramids  of  Egypt.   lllustratel.   Chas.  W.  Wood. 

Atalanta.— 5a,  Paternoster  Row.    August.  61. 
George  Eliot's  Country.   lllustratel.   E.  Montpellier. 
Harriet  Heecher-Stowe.    With  Portrait.    Isabella  Fyrlc  Ma vo. 
On  the  Novel  with  a  Purpose.    Mabel  F.  Robinson. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  Sqnare.   August,  la. 
Washington  the  Winter  before  the  War.   H.  L.  Dawes. 
The  Teaching  of  the  Upauishads.   W.  Davles. 
A  Boston  Schoolgirl  in  1771.   All  e  Morse  »irle. 

The  First  Principal  of  Newuham  College :  Miss  Clough.   Eugenia  Skeldlug. 
Studies  In  the  Correspondence  of  Petrarch.   Harriet  W.  Preston  and  Louise 
Dodge. 

Relations  of  Academic  and  Technical  Instruction.   N.  S.  Shaler. 
Anti-Slavery  History  and  Biography. 

Austral  Light.— 1,  Union  Street,  Brunswick.   Juue.  6d. 
Ireland  and  nome  Rule.   Rev.  P.  Kernan. 
Divorce.   Rev.  G.  J.  Kelly. 

Cremation  :  A  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  H.  K.  Ruslea.   J.  W.  F  Rogers 


Bankers'  Magazine.— 85,  London  Wall.  August.  (Double  Number.)  a*. 

Silver  and  the  Indian  Government.   R.  H.  Iuglls  Palerave 

Mo  lern  Trust  Companies.    Henry  May. 

Irish  Banks  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

Private  Clubs'  Action. 

Belford's  Monthly.-Monon  Block,  Chicago.   July.   3  dols.  per  annum. 
The  Flower  World  at  the  Fair,   lllustratel.    lieu.  C  Truman 
htbcromaula.    Dr.  Alexaudre  Gueriu. 

EVOll!a'n"roft  *  Ubrtry:  Tue  Bancroft  Llbrsr>-  Hlnatrated.  Hubert  R 
Physical  Culture  —Walking. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— 37,  Paternoster  Row.   August.   2s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  the  America  Cup :  InteruaUonal  Yacht-Racing.  R.  Jope-Slade 
Russian  l^rogresw  In  Manchuria.  nye-oiai*. 
A  French  Study  of  Burns. 

In  Or.alii. 

Among  Freud,  Catlie  Irals.    Lady  Stafford  Northcote. 

AWmafu  In  .Scotland.   C.  Steiu. 

Prle.st-RIJdeu  Ireland. 

The  Indian  Currency  Commission. 

The  Con],  d'Etat :   The  Closure  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  July  15.  61. 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Subm  trine  Telegrapbv 
The  Franco-Swiss  Commercial  Rupture. 
The  Indian  Tea  Trade. 
The  Condition  of  Korea. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.— 66,  Paternoster  Row.  August.   6d.  ; 
•■  Afloat  in  a  Volcano."   Illustrated.    New  Serial  by  David  Ker 
Electric  Bells :  How  tc  Make  and  Use  Them    Illustrated.    R.  A.  R.  Bennett 
Hints  on  Boat  Sailing  and  Boat  Sails.    lllustrate  l.    Franklin  Fox  De°°eu- 
How  to  Make  a  Telephone  and  flx  it  up  when  made.   R.  A.  R.  Bennett. 

Butterfly.— Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square.   August.  61. 
The  Ghost  as  a  Man  and  a  Brother.   Arnold  Golsworthy. 
The  least  of  the  Dead  in  Japan.   Illustrated.    Yvau  Layor. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery. -«as»ell.  August,  is. 
P°wraM  Conwav0g™PWea      W'  T'  Ll'ly  Rl""loIPl>  Churchill,  a  ;d 

Calcutta  Review.— (Quarterly.)   Kegau  Paul.   July.  6s. 
Curio-Hunting  1m  a  IteDgal  Bazaar.   Chas.  Johnston. 

Tim  Turl-j   it,  L*.n-..i 


Hie  Turks  in  Egypt. 

Inlstratlon  and  Administrative  Law  in  Italy.    H.  A.  D.  Phillips. 


The  Adml  _   

Hooghly,  Past  ami  Present.  VII.   Shumbhoo  Cliuuder  Dev. 
The  Bros  Hey  Sculptures  in  the  Indian  Museum.   Sarat  Chandra  Mitra. 
Nunc  sket  lies  .,f  Irish  Life  In  1816-17.    A.  ('.  Tute. 
The  Indo-Chinese  Opium  Question  as  it  Stands  iu  1893.    Rout.  S  Cust 
Dupleix— The  Siege  of  Pomllchary  iu  174S. 
The  Dehra  Dim.   IV.  C.  W.  Hope. 

Cailfornian  Illustrated  Magazine.— 5,  Agar  street.  July.  25  cents. 

The  Missions  of  California.   lllustrate  l.    Laura  Bride  Powers. 

From  Nice  to  Geuoa.   Illustrated.    Fauuie  C.  W.  Barbour 

Reporting  w  ith  Mark  Twain.    Dan  de  Qnille. 

The  Califomlau  Montadnra.    lllustratel.    M.  C.  Frederick 

The  Ambition  of  Cleveland.   Richard  H.  McDonald,  Jr. 

The  Farmer  in  California.   Illustrated.   John  R.  Grayson. 

Alaskan  Days.    Illustrate!.    Arthur  Inkerslev. 

The  Heart  of  the  Sierras.   lllustratel.   Lillian  E.  Purdy 

Salt  Lake  City.   Illustrate  I.   Harry  R.  Browne. 

In  the  Sound  Country.   Illustrated.   Herbert  Hevwood. 

The  Law  and  the  Chinaman.   Thomas  J.  Geary." 

Canadian  Magazine.— Ontario  Publishing  Co.,  Torouto.  July.  25  cents. 

The  Birth  of  Lake  Ontario.   Prof.  A.  B.  Willmott. 

Our  Forests  In  Danger.   E.  J.  Tokes. 

At  the  Mouth  of  the  Grand.   Thos.  L.  M.  Tipton. 

Humonr  in  the  School  Room.   James  L.  Hughes. 

The  Battle  of  Stony  Creek.   E.  B.  Biggar. 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine.— Dennis  Edwards,  Cape  Town.  ^uue.  9d. 

South  African  Unity. 

The  Cape  Education  Office  Report. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— Cassell.   August.  5d. 

Work  and  Play  at  Charterhouse  School.   Illustrate!.   Raymond  Blathwayt 
The  Mystery  of  Mashonaland. 

Pyrography  upon  Glass.    lllustratel.    Ellen  T.  Masters. 
Aulmal  Jealousies.   Illustrated.   Alex.  II.  Japp. 
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Cassler's  Magazine.— 27,  King  William  Street,  Stran  i.  June. 
25  cents. 

Life  and  Inventions  of  Edlsou.  VIII.  Illustrated.  A.  au<l  \V.  K.  L. 
Dickson. 

Bio  we  r  System  of  Heating  and  Ventilating.    Walter  B.  Snow. 
*~  I  American  Engineers:  Chas.  E.  Emery.   With  Portrait, 
'.nginesattbe  World's  Fair.  II.   Illustrate  I.   Geo.  L.  Clark. 
:  Id  Heating  by  Ele.tri.lty.   Carl  K  MacFadden. 
lias  of  Engl  md  and  America.  II.   Illustrated.   G'r  Lodlan. 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines.  IV.    Illustrated.    Albert  Spies. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— Cassell.  August.  6d. 
People  Who  are  Cruel  to  Children.   Interview  with  Rev.  B.  Wangb. 
Il«  Majesty's  Prison  Inspectors  and  their  Duties:   Interview  with  Major 
Griffiths. 

Catholic  World.— Bonis  and  Oates,  28,  Orchard  Street.   Jnly.   35  cents. 

Toe  Brate-Soul.   Right  Rev.  Francis  S.  Cbatard. 
A  Recent  Convert's  Pilgrimage  to  Rome.   Jesse  Albert  Lock. 
Toe  Sacred  Heart  Convent  at  Manhattanville.  Illustrated.    Helen  M.  Sweney. 
West  Virginia,  and  Some  luclJents  of  tbe  Civil  War.    Geo.  E.  Parker- 
ScammoD. 

Koow-Notbingtan  in  Kentucky,  and  Its  Destroyer :  B.  T.  Webb.   Illustrate  1. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Jenkins. 
Tbe  Exterior  of  Jesus  Christ.   Illustrated.   Rev.  Joseph  V.  Tracy. 

Century  Magazine.— Fisher  Unwin.  August,  is.  td. 
fa,  tbe  Mecca  of  the  Moors.    Illustrated.    Stephen  Bonsai. 
Itullips  Bcpoks's  Letters  to  Children.    With  notes  on  His  Home  Life. 
Illustrated. 

Tte  Prince  and  Princess  Achllle  Murat  in  Florida.     Illustrated.     Matilda  L. 
McConneU. 

Yachting  Cup  Defenders,  01.1  and  New.  Illustrated.   W.  P.  Stephens. 

Breathing  Movements  as  a  Cure.    Illustrate  1.  J.Mays. 

Ibt  Famine  In  Eastern  Russia :   Relief  Work  of  tbe  Younger  Tolstoy. 

Illustrated.    Jonas  Stadliog. 
Tat  Philosophers'  Camp ;  Emerson,  Agasslz,   Lowell,  and  others  in  tbe 

Adirondack*.    W.  J.  Stillmau. 

Chambers's  Journal. — »",  Pateruoster  Row.  August.  »J. 

Bow  to  take  oat  a  Patent. 

Xoaes  in  Literature. 

Tbe  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

H  bat  b  a  BucWet-Shop  f 

The  British  Soldier  and  his  Chaplain. 

Uwrdao  Riddles. 

Chautauquan.— Kegan  Paul,  Charing  Cross  Road.   July.   2  dollars  per 
annum. 

Holland  Boose.    Illustrated.    Eugene  L.  Didier. 

What  raakes  a  Congregatlonalist  ?   Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster. 

l»  People  Live  on  tbe  Planet  Mars  ?    Wm.  James  Baker. 

Hes&usamcei  of  United  State»  Senators.   I.  Walter  Keau  Beuedi.t. 

T»t  Sarro  Women  of  the  South.   Olive  Ruth  Jefferson. 

See  belaud  Cookerie  in  ye  Olden  Time.   Fred.  E.  Keay. 

Chums.— Cassell.    August.  61. 

On  Express  Trains. 

Tktarssss  of  toe  Great  Powers  :  Infantry  of  the  Line. 
A  Cbat  abas  Stony  hurst  College. 

Church  Bells.— 12,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.   August.  6d. 
TheCkerta  in  Liverpool.  Illustrated. 

CbtHTu  missionary  Intelligencer.— Salisbury  Square.  August.  «1. 
The  BMnyst the  Church  Missionary  Society.   Rev.  Chas.  HoK 
mT  leanr-  Wok  in  an  Indian  Public  School.   C.  W.  A.  Clarke,  and  H.  J. 

Tanner. 
I'puda:  A  Reply. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.— Spottiswoode,  New  Street  Square.  July.  6s. 

Tbe  Skene  and  Post  N'lceue  Fathers:  St.  Athaaaslus. 

Tbefitspslof  Life. 

Dwtby  Sidney. 

Tie  Bojw  of  Humanity. 

*  ftai  b  AsU  Minor. 

The  (kspel  of  Peter. 

Mo  Kebie 

Tbe  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets. 
Jobs  Russia. 

Tbe  '•  Tercentenary  "  Literature  of  tbe  Congregational  Uul  .n. 

Classical  Review.— 270,  Strand.  July.   is.  61. 
rtie  Origin  of  tbe  Greek  Aorlst  in  S.    F.  W.  Walker. 
Ji  the  Youth  of  Achilles.  J.  O.  F rarer  and  A.  Ling, 
wrtew  of  the  Herodas  Literature.   R.  A.  Sell. 

Clergyman's  Magazine.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.   August.  6J. 
Eastern  Costume.  H.  B.  Tristram. 
***al  Science  and  Religion.    Rev.  A.  Irving. 
0«  T«k  In  Rural  Parishes.   Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Mausetl-Pleydell. 

Contemporary  Review.— Isblster.  August.  2s.  6d. 
JUsoj  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence.    I^eslie  Stephen, 
trench  Plays  and  English  Audiences.    George  Harlow. 


Archdeacon  Farrar  and  the  "  Ritualists."  Canon  Kuox  Little. 
Spriug  iu  the  Woo-ls  of  Valois.    Ma  lame  Darntesteter. 
Tbe  structure  of  the  Gospel  of  Pet  r.   J.  Keudel  Harris. 
Leasing  and  his  Place  in  German  Literature.   T.  W.  Rolleston. 
Scotland  and  Dls»atabllshmeut.    Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Macl/sod. 
The  Asso.lited  Life.   Waller  Besaut. 
The  New  Islam.    Edward  Sell. 

The  Gray  and  Gay  Race — The  Freuch  People.  Stuart  Henry. 
Tbe  Evolution  of  Liberal  Unionism.   Sir  G.  Osborne  Morgan. 

Cornhlll  Magazine.— 15,  Waterloo  Place.   August.  Od. 
Night  Life. 

Some  Early  Meetlug-Houses. 
Some  Portuguese  Sketches. 

Cosmopolitan.— International  News  Company,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  July.    Z2i  cents. 
Tbe  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Companies.    Illustrated.    F.  S. 
Stratum. 

Engineering  with  a  Camera  in  the  Canons  of  the  Colors  !o.  Illustrated. 
B.  Stanton. 

Omega :  The  Last  Days  of  tbe  World.   Illustrated.   Camille  Flammarion. 
The  Swiss  Referendum.   W.  D.  McCrackan. 
Domestic  Service.   Lucy  M.  Salmon 

The  Cliff-Dwellers  of  New  York.   Illustrate  I.   Everett  N.  Blanks. 
A  Mediaeval  Idyl :  The  Story  of  tjueen  Radegonda. 

Critical  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Simpkln,  Marshall.  July.   Is.  6d. 

Iioiiar's  Philosophy  and  Pollti.'al  Economy  in  Some  of  Their  Historical  Rela- 
tione.  Thomas  Raleigh. 

MonteSore's  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Ri  ltglon  as  Ilhutrated  by 
the  Religion  of  tbe  Ancient  Hebrews.    Rev.  Prof.  II.  E.  Iiyle. 

Max  Midler's  Theoaopby  or  Psychological  Religion.    Prof.  Alex.  Ma  ■  Alister. 

Wycllf  Literature:  Communication  ou  the  history  aud  Work  if  the  Wyclif 
Society.   Dr.  Rudolf  Buddensieg. 

Dial.— 24,  Adams  Street,  Chicago.   July  1.   10  ceuls. 
The  Literature  Congresses. 

The  Works  arid  Work  of  Frauds  Gallon.   Frederick  fctarr. 

Downside  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Western  Chronicle  Co.,  Yeovil.   6s.  per 
annum. 

In  Memoriam.   Monslguor  Lord  Petre. 
Tbe  Date  of  th>  Crucifixion. 

How  a  Cathedral  was  Built  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Dublin  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Burns  aud  Oates.   July.  6s. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  nnd  the  Early  Roman  See.   Pom  Cotbbert  Butler 

The  Hon.  Chas.  Langdale.   Rev.  W.  Amherst. 

Inspiration.   Very  Rev.  Canon  Howlett 

Early  English  Crosses.    Miss  Florence  Peacock. 

Early  Galilean  Liturgy.   Rev.  11.  Lucas. 

Evolutiou  and  Ethics.    Rev.  Dr.  Klein. 

Queeu  Elizabeth's  Intrigues  with  tbe  Huguenots.    Miss  J.  M.  Stoue. 
Primitive  Saints  aud  tbe  See  of  Rome.   Rev.  Luke  Riviugtou. 

Economic  Review.— (Quarterly.)  34,  King  Street,  CoventGardcn.  July.  3s. 

Bimetallism  :  Its  Meaning  and  Alms.   Prof  II.  S.  Foxwell. 

Commercial  Morality.   Rev.  J.  Carter. 

Christianity  and  Social  Duty :  A  Rejoinder.   Trof.  W.  Saiiday. 

The  Hull  Strike.    Rev.  W.  H.  Abraham. 

Agricultural  Contracts  in  South  Italy.   Prof.  Francesco  S.  Xittl. 

Ashley's  Economic  History.'  W.  A.  S.  Hewtns. 

Edinburgh  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.   July.  6s. 

The  Tell  Amarna  Tablets. 
Walpole's  Isle  of  Mau. 
The  Tr  :gedy  of  tbe  Caesars. 
The  Prole  tiou  of  Birds. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  as  a  Jurist. 
Russia  on  tbe  Pacific. 
'  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Wealth. 
The  Empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 
The  Campaign  in  tbe  Kinjut  Valley. 
Church  and  State  In  Scotlaud. 
Cardinal  Newman  and  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
Making  a  Constitution  :  tbe  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Engineering  Magazine.— Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street.  July.  25  cents. 

The  Financial  Situation.   Matthew  Marshall. 

Limits  of  the  Natural  Gas  Supply.   S.  S.  Gorby. 

Develoi>ni»nt  of  Modern  Steam-I'nmp.   Illustrated.   Wm.  M.  Barr. 

Weak  l"oluts  in  Trade  Unionism.    Lawrence  Irwell. 

Coke  Manufacture  In  tbe  United  States.    Illustrated.    Wm.  Glyile. 

International  Engineering  Congress.    J.  K.  Frietag. 

Steam  Locomotion  on  Common  Roads.    Wm.  Fletcher. 

Mechanical  Aids  to  Building.    Illustrated.    Geo.  Hill. 

The  Safety  Car-Coupler  Problem.    \V.  M.  Mitchell. 

English  Historical  Review.— (Quarterly.)   Ixingmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Jnly.  trs. 

Legal  Execution  and  Lind  Tenure.    Professor  Jenks. 
The  Taxes  of  the  Papal  Penitentiary.   Henry  Chas.  Lea. 
The  Spanish  Armaria  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.   Edwin  Pears. 
The  Royal  Navy  under  Charles  1.   M.  Oppeuheuu. 
Anton  Gludely.   Principal  A.  W.  Ward. 
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English  Illustrated  Magazine.— Edward  Arnold,  Bedford  Street. 
August.  6d. 
Some  Raskin  Letters.   George  Stronacb. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  London.   III.    Ronnd  the  Uaderground  on  an 

Engine.  Illustrated. 
Belvoir  Castle.   Illustrated.    Dnchese  of  Rntland. 
Poachers  and  Poaching.  Illustrated. 
Yacht  Racing  in  the  Solent.   Illustrated.   A.  E.  Payne. 
Is  Slumming  Played  Out  ?   Illustrated.   Rev.  James  Adderly. 

Englishwoman's  Review.— (Quarterly.)  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.   July. 15.  Is. 
niriug  Fairs.    Lady  Gwendolen  Ramsden. 
'  Chicago  Exhibition,  British  Section,  Women's  Department.   Mrs.  Roberts- 
Austen. 

Women  and  the  Geographical  Society. 

Essex  Review.— (Quarterly.)   Fisher  Unwin.   July  15.   Is.  6d. 
Essex  Churches.   VI.   St.  Nicholas,  Jilllngham.    Illustrated.   *F.  Chan- 
cell  r. 

James  Morice,  M.P.  for  Colchester,  1586—1593.   J.  Ewlng  Ritchie. 
Historians  of  Essex.    II.    Nicholas  Tlndal.    Illustrated.    E.  A.  Fitch. 
The  Church  BelU  uf  Essex.   III.   Rev.  C.  Deedes  ami  E.  J.  Wells. 

Expositor.— 2",  Paternoster  Row.   August.  Is. 
St  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity.   VIII.   Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce. 
A  Prophet's  View  of  International  Ethics :  Amos.   Rev.  Johu  Taylor. 
The  Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  First  Century.   II.   Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
WeizUcher  on  the  Resurrection.   Prof.  W.  G.  Adeney. 

Expository  Times.— Simpkln,  MarshjU.  August.  SO. 
Charles  Secretan.   M.  Henri  Hollard. 

Our  Lord's  View  of  the  Sixth  Commandment.   Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag. 
The  Gospels  aud  Modern  Criticism.   Rev.  Arthur  Wright. 
The  Son  of  Man.   Rev.  R.  II.  Charles. 

»  '  Fortnightly  Review.— Chapman  aud  Hall.   August.   2s.  6d. 
An  Answer  to  Some  Critics.   Dr.  C.  H.  Pearson. 
The  Wanderings  of  the  North  Pole.  Sir  Robert  Ball. 
BrltislJJFarniers  and  Foreign  Imports.   Prof.  James  Long. 
The  Serpent's  Tongue.    W.  II.  Hudsou. 
The  Poor  of  the  World.  Samuel  A.  Bamett. 
The  Limits  of  Animal  Intelligence.   Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
Missionaries  in  China.    R.  S.  Gnndry. 
Plays  and  Acting  of  the  Season.   William  Archer. 
Thomas  Paine.   Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Needs  of  the  Navy.   Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Symonds. 
The  Loss  of  the  Victoria.   Admiral  Sir  U.  Phipps  Hornby. 

Forum.— 37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  July.   50  cents. 
More  Light  on  the  Pension  Scandal : 

The  Grand  Army  as  a  Peusion  Agency.  Col.  C.  Mc  K.  Leoser. 

Complete  History  of  the  Farnham  Post  Revolt.   John  J.  Fiun. 
What  are  a  Christian  Preacher's  Functions  ?   Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
The  Tea-  hing  or  Civi c  Duty.   James  Bryce. 
How  the  Fourth  of  July  should  be  Celebrated.   Julia  W.  Howe. 
The  World's  Fair  Balance-sheet.   Franklin  H.  Head. 
Chicago's  Sanitary  Condition.    Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals. 
An*  Actor's  Memory  of  Edwin  Booth.   John  Malone. 
The  Army  as  a  Military  Training-School.    Edmuud  rtudson. 
Why  Theatrical  Managers  Reject  Plays.  A.  M.  Palmer. 
American  Art  Supreme  in  Coloured  Glass.   Louis  C.  Tiffany. 
The  Russian  Extradition  Treaty :  A  Reply  to  Protests.   J.  B.  Moore. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— no,  Firth  Avenue,  New  York. 
August.    25  ceuts. 
Houseboats  and  River  Idylls.    Illustrated.    1*1  la  Southard  Frost. 
Th>  Cliff  Dwellers'  Descendants :  The  Navajoes.   Illustrate  I.   M.  L.  Fogg. 
Ynmnri :  The  Cuban  Vale  of  Tempe.   Illustrated.    Don  C.  Seitz. 
Child-Life  In  Persia.  Illustrated.   James  Bassett. 
The  Canoeing  Season.    Illustrated.    L.  J.  Vance. 

Lacemaking,  Its  Revival  In  Europe,  aud  the  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 

Illustrated.    Mercla  A.  Keith. 
Amateur  Canoe  Building.  Illustrated. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— Chatto  and  Wimius.  August,  is. 
Whitlocke's  Swedish  Emluusy.  Charles  E  Iwardes. 
The  Barometric  Measurement  of  Heights.   J.  Ellard  Gore. 
Rambles  in  Johuson-Laud.    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
"  Strangere  Yet :"  Moukeys.  Johu  Kent. 
Thule  and  the  Tin  Islands.   Tbos.  H.  B.  Graham. 
Angling  In  Still  Waters.  John  Bucban. 

Geographical  Journal.— l,  Savile  Row.  July.  2s. 
The  Annual  Addresson  the  Progress  of  Geography,  1892-1893.  Sir  M.  P.  Grant- 
Duff. 

South-West  Africa,  English  and  German.   With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Joachim  Count  Pfeil. 
Historical  Evidence  as  to  the  Zimbabwe  Ruins.   Dr.  n.  Schli  hter. 
The  Pevtsof  Expedition  and  Mr.  Bogdanovltch's  Surveys  on  Chinese  Turkistan. 

With  Map. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.    August.  6d. 
*'  Blan'-hardyne  and  Eglantine."  New  Serial,  by  Lily  Watson, 
Sympathy  and  How  to  Show  it. 
The  Flags  of  Our  Empire. 

Wives  and  Daughters  of  the  Royal  nouse  of  nanover :  Caroline  of  Anspach. 


Good  Words.— Isblster.   August.  6d. 

It  Always  Rains.   Dr.  J.  G.  Mcpherson. 
Tailoring. by  Steam.   Illustrated.   David  Paton. 
Nasr-ed-Dln  Chodja. 

Rambles  in  the  Precincts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Ruxton,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   J.  Munroe. 

Great  Thoughts.— 28,  Hntton  Street,  Fleet  Street.   August  sd. 

Interviews  with  Madame  Jane  Hading  and  Laly  Henry  Somerset.  \nfl 

Portraits.   Raymond  Blathwayt. 
Toynbee  Hall  and  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett   Illustrated.   F.  M.  Holmes. 
John  Ruskin  on  Education.   Wm.  Jolly. 
Socialism  and  its  Leaders.   Rev.  S.  G.  Keeble. 

Godey's  Magazine.— 376,  Strand.  July.  is. 

Some  Parts  Stage  Beauties.   Illustrated.   Arthur  Homblow. 
The  Luther  of  India:  Buddha  Guatama.   S.  P.  Cadman. 

Harper's  Magazine.— 45,  Albemarle  Street.   August.  Is. 
The  Cock  Lane  Ghost.   Illustrated.    Howard  Pyle. 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York.   Illustrate:!.   Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
Italian  Gardens.   II.   Illustrated.   Chas.  A.  Piatt. 
Riders  of  Tunis.   Illustrated.  Col.  T.  A.  Doige. 

A  Queer  (Little.  Family  of  the  Bittersweet,    illustrated.   W.  H.  Gibson. 
Black  Water  and  Shallows.   Illustrate.!.   Frederick  Remington. 

Humanitarian.— Swan  Sonnenscheln,  Paternoster  Square.   August  U 

The  Morals  of  Manner  and  Appearance.  Sarah  Grand. 
The  Curse  of  Drunkenness.   Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Morals  and  Law.    W.  Schooling. 
Ghosts  and  Ghosts.    Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
Electricity  and  Life.   H.  Newman  Lawrence. 

Idler,— Chatto  and  Windus.   August.  61. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales's  Pets  at  Sandrlngham.  Illustrated.  Em* 
M.  Jessnp. 

Memoirs  or  a  Female  Nihilist    Illustrated.    Sophie  WassiUeff. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,   illustrated.   Raymond  Blathwayt. 
Stories  aud  Story-telling.    Illustrated.    Andrew  Lang. 
My  First  Book.   Illustrated.   Morley  Roberts. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.— 313,  strand.  August  64. 
Valuation  of  Property.   G.  V.  Blackburne. 
Law  for  Laymen.    W.  H.  Stacpoole. 

Indian  Journal  of  Education.— Madras.  Jane.  Rs.  4-8  per  anna 

Public  Instruction  in  Mysore,  1891-92. 

Madras  Athletic  Association. 

Madras  University  Examiners,  &c.,  1893-94. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— (Quarterly;)  Fisher  Unwin. 
July.   2s.  6d. 

On  Certain  Psychological  Aspects  of  Moral  Training.   Josiah  Royce. 
The  Place  of  Industry  In  the  Social  Organism.   Wm.  Smart. 
On  Human  Marriage.   C.  N.  Starcke. 
Character  an  i  Conduct.    S.  Alexander. 

Moral  Deficiencies  as  Determining  Intellectual  Functions.   Georg  Siolroel. 

Irish  Monthly.— 50,  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.   August  6d. 
Flora  Sacra.    Llllle  White. 

Dr.  Russell  of  Maynooth.   XVI.   Another  Visit  to  Rome. 

i  Journal'of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society. - 

Guy,  Cork.  July.  6d. 
William  Magiun.    With  Portrait 

The  Private  Baukers  of  Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland.   C.  M.  Teuton. 
Journal  of  Education.— 86,  Fleet  street  August  ed. 

Acting  In  Schools  and  Its  Effects.   H.  Ebrlngton. 
The  Use  of  the  Optical  Lauteru  in  Class  Teaching.  J.  Dickinson. 
High  School  Sketches.   Ann  M.  Phayre. 

Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society.-^""* 
44,  Brown  Street,  Manchester.  June. 

Canada  and  the  Great  North- West.   Mnjor-General  Sir  Francis  de  Wintoo. 
Uganda  :  Its  Value  to  British  Trade.   Capt.  F.  D.  Lngard. 
How  a  Lace  Curtain  is  Made.   Illustrated.   John  Mortimer. 
Columbus.    Rev.  S.  A.  Steiuthal. 
Columbus  and  Genoa.   Chevalier  Froehll  :b. 

Journal  of  Microscopy.— (Quarterly.)  20,  King  William  Street,  Stru 
2s.  6d. 

Phases  seen  in  Organisms  found  in  Decomposing  Blood.  B.  L-  SladJd 
Illustrate!. 

The  Cultivation  of  Diatoms  by  Artificial  Means.   Dr.  P.  Miguel. 
Saccharoiuycetes  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Methods  of  Classification,  R-  <« 
A.  Vine. 

The  Human  Skin  :  Its  Structure  and  Functions.   Arthur  J.  Hall. 
Geology  In  the  Making.    Mrs.  Alice  BodlngUm. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— (Quarterly.)   University  Pnss 

Chicago,  U.S.A.   June,    13*.  per  annum. 
Development  of  Scandinavian  Shipping.   A.N.  Kiaer. 
Food  Supply  and  the  Price  dr  Wheat.   Thorstein  B.  Veblen. 
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EsOTDPtlon  of  Specie  Payments  to  Austria-Hungary.   F.  Wleser. 

Paper  Currencies  of  New  France.   R.  M.  Breckenrldge. 

Immigration,    Wm.  H.  Jeffrey. 

The  Silver  Grievance.  J.  F.  Dunn. 

Incidence  of  Taxation.   It.  A.  Seligman  and  A.  C.  Miller. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.— (Quarterly.)  John 

Murray,  Albemarle  Street.   June  30th.   3s.  64. 
Hop  Cultivation.    Illustrated.   Chas.  Whitehead. 

The  PragreeM  of  Legislation  against  Coutagious  Diseases  'of  Live  Stock.  T. 

Duckham  and  Professor  G.  T.  Brown. 
Gambling  in  Farm  Produce.    Wm.  E.  Rear. 
Management  of  Devon  Cattle.    Wm.  Housman. 
Vufcury,  Ciub-root,  or  Finger  and  Toe.   Illustrated.   Wm.  Carruthers. 
rbe  Spring  Drought  of  1893.   With  Maps.   G.  J.  Syraoos. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.— Northumberland  Avenue. 
July.  6d. 

Incidents  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa.   F.  C.  Sclous. 

Juridical  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Stevens  and  Haynes.  July.  3s.  6d. 
portrait  of  Farrer,  Baron  Herschell. 

the  New  Italian  School  of  Private  International  Law.  II.  M.  J.  Farrelly. 

C  ntlnjent  Right  in  Bankruptcy,    ["rofessor  Henry  Gondy. 

Und  Tenure  in  India.   J.  W.  Macdougall. 

Waiting  Assets  and  Dividends.   J.  Robertson  Christie. 

Trustees  and  Mortgagees.    A.  J.  P.  Menzics. 

>s>hdarity  without  Federation.  III.   ti.  W.  Wilton. 

King's  Own. — is,  Paternoster  Row.   August  6d. 

Anient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.    Rev.  J.  Culross. 
Hble  Account  of  Creation.   Rev.  D.  Oath  Whitley. 
Extinct  Monsters  of  Geology.   W.  Miller. 

Ladles'  Home  Journal.— 53,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus. 
August.   10  cents, 
i  Xiece  of  Robert  Burns.   Illustrated.   Theodore  F.  Wolfe. 
Ecclesiastical  Embroidery,   illustrated.    Harriet  Ogden  Morison. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   August,  6d. 
Poitiers,  niostrated.   James  Baker. 

Among  the  Birds  on  Norfolk  Broads.   Illustrated.  Gordon  Stables. 

TV  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea.   VII.  The  Malls.   Illustrated.  W.J.Gordon. 

On  the  Upper  Thames.  Illustrated.   E.  Boyer-Brown. 

Library.— Simpkin,  Marshall.  July..  3s. 

The  British  Museum  Catalogue  as  the  Basis  of  a  Universal  Catalogue. 
Richard  Gamett. 

A  Cooperative  Catalogue  of  English  Literature  np  to  1640.   Thomas  Graves 
Lax. 

N'««s  00  the  History  of  Book  Production  In  France.   Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
Tk  Working  of  the  Clerkenwell  Public  Library.   James  D.  Brown. 
Toe  Battle  of  Bibliography.   Frank  Campbell. 
It*  Dotes  of  a  Librarian  in  Relation  to  the  Headers.   II.  Midworth. 

Upplncott's. — Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  Square.   August.  Is. 

Zrlarf  Taylor:  His  Home  and  Family.    Illustrated.    Annah  R.  Watson. 
Tfee  Ladr  «f  the  Lake  at  the  Fair.   Julian  Hawthorne. 
IbsXninial Game:  Baseball.  Illustrated.    Nortou  B.  Young. 

Literary  Northwest. — Merrill,  New  York.  July.  20  cents. 
Italia  C.irtand.    Illustrated.   Mrs.  Mary  .1.  Reid. 
KUfe  Pnunss  in  the  United  St  ites.   Illustrated.   Capt.  Philip  Reade. 
The  Par&nent  of  Religions.   Rev.  Marion  D.  Sbuter. 

Little  Folks.— Cassell.   August.  6d. 
A  reep  Into  a  Feudal  Castle.   Edith  E.  Cutbuell. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— 2,  Castle  Street,  City  Road.  July.  4s. 
Calvin  and  Calvinism. 

in  Etypttti)  Princess  :  Miss  Chennels's  Book. 

A  Literary  Chronicle  :  John  Fraueis,  Publisher  of  the  Athoueum. 

The  Cram  yf  the  New  Testament. 

AUngrrfrom  Over  Seas:  Ionise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Tte.Vti  Volume  of  State  Trials. 

Tb«  Cily  of  York. 

n«Civi(Reorganisation  of  England. 
Chris's  Place  in  Modern  Theology. 

Longman's  Magazine.— 39.  Paternoster  Row.   August.  6J. 
Enciish  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    J.  A.  Fronde, 
(hi  Letipapl*.  C.  T.  Buck!aud. 

The  Topography  of  Humphrey  Clinker.   Austin  Dobson. 

Lucifer.—?,  Duke  Street,  Adelphl.   July  15.    Is.  6U. 
PilKrim  Glimpses  of  India.   S.  V.  Edge. 
TsHssphv  or  Psychological  Religion. 
CiaseofEvil.   Charlotte  D.  Abney. 

Tht  Forolallon  of  Christian  Mysticism.   Continued.   Franz  Hartmann. 
Sirohu  according  to  Kant.    T.  Williams. 
Taswphy  and  Christianity.    Annie  Besant. 

Ludgate  Monthly.— 53,  Fleet  Street.   August.  6J. 
TV  River  Thames:  Oxford  to  Kingston.    Illustrate  I. 

T«ag  Kngland  at  School  :   The  Merchant  Taylors.    Illustrate  1.   W.  C. 
Sargeaut. 


Hen  Sandow  and  Muscular  Development.  Illustrated. 
Our  Volunteers :  The  London  Scottish.  Illustrated. 

Lyceum.— Barns  and  Oates.   July.  4d. 

The  Jew  in  Ireland,  * 

Swift's  Latest  Biographer :  J.  Churton  CJllns. 

'The  Spirit  of  Mrs.  Carew. 

The  Precursor  of  Anglicanism  :  Wycllf. 

Macmlllan's  Magazine.—  29,  Beiford  street,  Strand.  August,  is. 
The  Tragedy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty.   Julian  Corbett. 
A  Forgotten  Worthy :  James Thomaspn.   J.  W.  Sherer.  • 
'The  Literature  of  the  Sea. 
Old-Fashioned  Children.   Frederick  Ayde. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— 2,  Amen  Corner.  July.  Is. 

In  Praise  of  Charles  Lamb.   John  Mortimer. 
Ou  Blrkdale  Shore.    Wm.  Dlnsmore. 
Lucas  Malet's  "  Wages  of  Sin."   Edgar  Attkins. 
The  '•  Caravels  "  of  Columbus.   E.  E.  Mintan. 

Medical  Magazine. — 4,  King  Street,  Cheapside.   July.  2s.  61L 
Flies  and  Disease.   Surgeon-General  Sir  William  Moore. 
Parisian  Sanitation.   II.  The  Present  Condition.  T.  M.  Legge. 
A  Doctor's  Life  In  the  Army. 

The  St.  John  Ambulance  Association.    Alfred  J.  H.  Crespl. 

Three  Guy's  Physicians :  Dr.  Mahomed.   A  Reply.  George  Mohamed. 

Medical  Aid  Associations.    Dr.  Leslie  Phillips. 

Norway  as  a  Health  Resort  . 

The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents :  A  Study  in  Infant  Mortality. 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.— ?«■  Gre  it  Queen  Street.  August.  2s.  6<L 
Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Admiral  Sir  t.  L.  McCllotock,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  and  J.  E.  Redmond. 

Merry  England. — 43,  Essex  Street,  July  5.  la. 
St.  Peter  for  England.   Illustrated.    Francis  Phillimore. 
Fifteenth  Century  England.    Rev.  John  S.  V'aughan. 
'  More  Letters  of  CardinalfNewinan.   Philip  Hemans. 

Mind.— (Quarterly.)  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  '  July.  3s. 
Idealism  and  Epistemology.    Prof.  Jones. 
Aristotle's  I  heory  of  Reason.    F.  Granger. 
Methods  of  Inductive  Inquiry.    Henry  Laurie. 

On  the  Distinction  between  Real  and  Verbal  Propositions.   E.  T.  Dixon. 
Assimilation  and  Association.   Dr.  James  Ward. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— 44,  Fleet  Street.  August.  25  cents. 

Missions  to  Romanists.    Rev.  W.  J.  Mornan. 

Louis  Harms.   Rev.  James  Douglas. 

Madrid  Undenominational  Mission.    Rev.  Albert  R.  Fenn. 

A  Romish  View  of  the  British  Indian  Government.   Rev.  Samuel  Mateer. 

The  Present  Aspect  of  Missions  in  India.   James  Kennedy. 

The  Religious  Condition  of  Italy. 

Modern  Review.— 4,  Bonverie  Street.   Angust.  6d. 
Iconoclast  and  Impressionist :  August  Strlndherg.   Gustav  F.  Steflen. 
The  Dreadcst  Scourge  of  All :  Leprosy.   J .  Colllnsou. 
Concerning*our  Criminal  I.aw. 

Kate  Weale's  New  Marriage  Law.   Ben.  Hudson  and  Kate  Weale. 
Hypnotising  Drunkards.   Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Tuckey. 
The  Democratic  Christ.   Walter  James. 

Monlst.— (Quarterly.)   17,  Johnsou's  Court,  Fleet  Street.   July.   2s.  «d. 
Nationalisation  of  Educatiou  and  the  Universities.    II.  von  Hoist. 
Meaning  and  Metaphor.   Lady  Victoria  Welby. 
Reply  to  the  Necessitarians  :  Rejoinder  to  Dr.  Cams.  Chas.  S.  Pelrce. 
The  Founder  of  Tychlsm :  His  Methods,  Philosophy,  aud  Criticism- .  Reply 

to  C.  S.  Pelrce. 
The  Foundations  of  Theism.    Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 

Month  —Man resa  Press,  Roehumpton.   August.  2s. 
Catholic  Prospects  in  Uganda.   R.  L.  Keegan. 
Boys  to  Mend :  The  Industrial  School,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 
Primitive  Saints  and  the  See  of  Rome.    Rev.  S.  F.  Smith. 
A  Convert  through  Spiritualism. 

Monthly  Packet.— A.  D.  Innes,  Bedford  Street.   Angust.  Is. 
Chateaubriand.   E.  C.  Price. 
Sun-Rsys  and  Star-Beams.    V.    Agnes  Gibeme. 
Thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages.   II     M.  Bramston. 
Encyclopaedists  and  Huguenots.    C.  M.  Yonge. 

National  Review.— W.  H.  Allen,  Waterloo  riarc.    August.   2s.  61. 
Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Personal  Gratification  Bill :  The  Home  Rule  Bill.    Frederick  Greenwood. 

Hermann  Sudermauu.    Miss  Braddon. 

Alexis  de  Tocqneville :  A  Study.   Professor  Dicey. 

Fin  dt  Steele  Medicine.   A.  Symons  Erdes. 

The  Spontaneous  Diffusion  of  Wealth.    W.  IT.  Mallok. 

Closing  the  Indlau  Mints.   Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth. 

Gnv  de  Maupassant.   George  Salutsbury. 

The  Royal  Welsh  Land  Commission.    I,ord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
A  Fresh  Puzzle  of  Home  Rnle.    Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
The  White  Seal.    Rndyard  Kipling. 
CourtK-Martiai.   Judge  Vernon  Lushington. 
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of  Reviews. 


[August. 


Natural  Science.— Ma:mlllan.    August,  is. 
Rainfall  and  the  Forms  of  Leaver.    Mis*  Smith. 

On  the  Zoo-Geographical  Areas  of  the  World,  illustrating  the  Distribution  of 

Birds.   R.  Bowdler  Sharpe. 
Earthworms  and  the  Earth's  History.   F.  E.  Beddar !. 
Some  Useful  Methods  iu  Microscopy.   E.  A.  Minchio. 
Recent  Additions  to  our  Kuowledge  of  tbe  Eurypterida.    Mal:-olm  Laurie. 
Supposed  Fossil  Lampreys.    A.  Smith  Woodward. 
The  Origin  of  Monocotyleionous  Plant*.    A.  B.  Rendle. 
The  Recapitulation  Theory  in  Biology.   S.  S.  Buckman. 

Nautical  Magazine.—  2s,  Little  Queen  Street.  July.  Is. 
Morocco,  The  Strait*,  and  France.    F.  L.  Broadbent. 
Steel  Boats.   Geo.  Herbert  Little. 
Maritime  Exhibits  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Marine  Weather  Re  wds.   W.  B.  WhaU. 
Admralty  Surveys  in  1892. 

New  Peterson  Magazine.— 112,  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  July. 
20  cents. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifi::  The  Nicaragua  Canal.    Illustrated.   J.  P. 
Reed. 

Californian  Women  In  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.    Minna  V.  Galen. 

New  Review. — Longmans,  Green  and  Co.   August.  Is. 
Tbe  '•  G.-g  "  and  the  Commons.   T.  W.  Russell,  J.  E.  Redmond,  and  Viscount 
C  ran  borne. 

Evening  Continuation  Scho  Is.    Lord  Battersca. 
"Saint  Iiaak :  "   H iak  Walton.  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
The  Silver  Crisis  In  India.   Sir  Ri -hard  Temple. 
The  Battle  of  the  Nile :  a  Contemporaneous  Account.   Captain  Charrler. 
Tbe  Brain  of  Womeu.   Prof.  Lu dwig  Blchner. 
The  Future  of  the  English  Drama.   Ueury  Arthur  Jones. 
Will  England  become  Roman  Catholic  ?    "  Gallic " 
What  can  tbe  Government  Do  for  the  Poor  at  On  e  ?  J.  T.  Dodd. 
The  Armenian  Church :  its  History  and  its  Wrongs.    F.  S.  Stevenson  an 
G.  B.  M.  Coore. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— Griffith,  Farran.  August,  is. 
Buddha  and  His  Gospel.   S.  S.  Pugh. 
A  Gossip  on  Church  Bells.    Henry  John  Feasey. 
Adel :  its  Church  and  History.   Illustrated.   E.  M.  Green. 
Baptisms,  Marriages,  ami  Funerals  in  Greex.    Mrs.  Delves-Broughton. 
Archbishop  Magee  and  His  Sermons.   Illustrated.   Rev.  James  Silvester. 
Crowland  in  the  Fens.   E.  E.  Kitton. 
Christian  ApologlstB.   Rev.  D.  Gath  Whitley. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.  August.  2s.  6d. 
India  Between  Two  Fires.    Hon.  George  N.  Cnreou. 
Tbe  Crisis  in  Indo-Chlna.   Demetrius  C.  Bonlger. 
Evolution  in  Professor  Huxley.   Prof.  St.  George  Mivart. 
The  Future  of  Education.   Prof.  Mahafty. 
*<  My  Stay  in  tbe  Highlands."   Ijidy  Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Recent  Science.   Prime  Kropotkin. 
l*uWic  Playgrounds  for  Children.   Earl  of  Meatb. 
'  The  Abbe  Gregoire  and  the  French  Revolution.    Hon.  William  Gibson. 
The  '•  vtry  of  D.  G.  Rossettl.   W.  Basil  Worsfold. 

Au  ope'i  letter  to  Lord  Meath  :   The  Lynchings  tu  tbe  South.  Bishop 

Fiuye.-ld. 

F.wt«ric  Buddhism  :  a  Rejoinder    Prof.  Max  MOller. 
The  Art  of  Household  Management.  Col.  Kenuey -Herbert  (Wyvern). 
Au  Incident  In  the  Career  of  the  Rev.  Luke  Tremaln.   Dr.  Jessopp. 
"  How  long,  O  I,ord,  how  long  ?  "   Sempstresses'  Wages  in  the  East  End.  W. 
a.  Wilklus. 

North  American  Review.— Brentano.  July.  2s.  el. 
The  Future  of  Presbyterian  Ism  In  the  United  States.   Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs. 
Divorce  Made  Easy.    Professor  S.  J.  Brun. 
Ireland  at  the  Worlds  Fair.  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 
How  Distrust  Stops  Trade.   Edward  Atkinson. 
'Idle  Anti-Trust  Campaigu  :  Albion.    W.  Tourg^e. 
Silver  Legislation  aud  its  Results.   Hon.  E.  O.  I-ecch. 
Should  tbe  Chinese  be  Excluded?  Colonel  R.  G.  Iogersoll  and  Hon.  T.  J. 
Geary. 

Norway's  Political  Crisis.   Professor  H.  H.  Boye^en. 
The  Fastest  Train  In  the  World.   H.  G.  Prout. 
French  Girlhood.   Marquise  de  San  Carlos. 
International  Yachting  In  1893.   Geo.  A.  Stewart. 

The  American  Correspondence  of  Lord  Erskine.  Notes  by  Hon.  Sluart  Erskine. 
Natural  History  of  the  Hiss.    Dr.  Louis  Robiuson. 
The  Family  of  Columbus.   Duke  of  Veragua. 
Australian  Women.   Julia  F.  Nicholson. 

Our  Celebrities.— Sampson  Low.   July.   3s.  8J. 
Portraits  and  Biographies  of  tbe  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Duke  of  York  and  Princess  Victoria  Mary 
of  Teck. 

Our  Day.— 28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.   July.   25  cents. 
Four  Centuries  of  Christianity  In  America.   Professor  H.  M.  Scott. 
Field  Work  for  Sunday  Closing.   Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
New  Black  Codes  in  the  Southern  States.   Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— 1*0,  Strand.   August.  6d. 
Our  Sailor  Soldiers:  United  States  Naval  Militia.   Illustrated.   Everett  B. 
Mere. 


Through  Erin  Awheel.    Illustrated.    Grace  E.  Deuison. 

Lenz's  World  Tour  Awheel. 

Past  Suburbans.   Illustrated.   Francis  Trevelyan. 

The  Racers  for  the  America's  Cup.   Illustrated.   Captain  A.  J.  Kenealy. 

Overland  Monthly.— PacHlc  Mutual  Life  Building,  San  Francisco.  July. 
25  cents. 

Fort  Ross  and  the  Russians.   Illustrated.  Chas.  S.  Greene. 

An  Outing  with  the  California  Fish  Patrol.   Illustrated.   Phil  Weaver,  Jr. 

Some  Hints  to  the  Farmer.    Alex.  Jeison. 

Tbe  Panama  Canal  from  a  Car  Window. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.— (Quarterly.)  24,  Hanover  Squae,  W. 
July.   Is.  61 

Jerusalem,  Reports  of  Heir  Baurath  Schick. 
Peasant  Folklore  of  Palestine.   Philip  J.  Baldensperger. 
Narrative  of  au  Expedition  to  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Damascus.  Bev. 
G.  E.  Post.  . 

The  Phoenician  Inscriptions  of  the  Vase  Handles  found  at  Jerusalem.  Trof. 
A.  H.  Sayce. 

Meteorological  Report  from  Jerusalem  for  year  1892.   James  Glalabor. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18,  Charing  Cross  Roid.   August.  It 

The  Follies  of  Fashion.   II.   Illustrated.   Mrs.  Parr. 
In  Tow :  Thames.   Illustrated.   Reginald  Blunt. 
How  Wealth  is  Distributing  Itself.   Illustrated.   W.  H.  Mallock. 
Strange  Cities  of  tbe  Ear  East :  Hue  in  Annum.   Illustrated.   Hon.  Geo, 
Curzon. 

London  Society :  A  Retrospect 

England's  Position  in  the  Mediterranean.   Sir  Chas.  Dilke  and  Vi.-e- Admiral 
P.  Colomb. 

Philosophical  Review.— Edward  Arnold.   July.    75  cents. 
Internal  Speech  and  Song.   I'rof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin. 
The  Meaning  of  Truth  and  Error.    Dickinson  S.  Miller. 
German  Kantian  Bibliography.    Dr.  EriJi  Adi.kes. 
Modern  Psychology.   Prof.  E.  B.  Tltcbener. 

resbyterlan  and  Reformed  Review.— (Quarterly.)  237,  Do.k  Saw, 
Philadelphia.    July.    80  cents. 
The  Trial  of  Servetus.  Charles  W.  Shields. 

Theological  Thought  among  French  Protestants  in  1892.   A.  GretiUat. 
Homlletical  Aspects  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.    Chas.  A.  Salmond. 
Failure  of  tbe  Papal  Assumptions  of  Boniface  VIII.   Alan  D.  Campbell. 
Metrical  Theories  as  to  Old  Testament  Poetry.   Edwin  Cone  Blssell. 
John  Greenieaf  WhiUler.   James  0.  Murray. 
How  were  the  Four  Gospels  Composed  ?   W.  G.  T.  Snedd. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  tbe  United  States.  John 
De  Witt. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economies.— MacmlUan  and  Co.  July. 
2  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Problem  of  Economic  Edncatton.   Simon  Newcomb. 

The  Amalgiimte  1  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.    Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Ethics  of  the  Single  Tax.    Joseph  Lee. 

The  Risk  Theory  of  Profit.   Frederick  B.  Hawley. 

Report  of  the  Connecticut  Labour  Bureau.   Edward  Cummings. 

Quarterly  Review.— John  Murray.  July.  es. 
The  Discovery  of  America. 
Vlsconut  Sherbrooke. 
The  Battle  of  Hastings. 
National  Life  and  Character. 
The  Privy  Council  under  the  Tudors. 
Latin  Satire. 
Bookbinding. 

The  Fall  of  the  Ancient  Regime. 
PoliUral  Spies. 

The  Unionist  Campaign :  Home  Rule. 

Quiver.— Cassell.  August.  «d. 
The  Christian  Triumvirate  of  Oporto,   ntnstrated.   Rev.  Alex.  Robertson. 
A  Relic  of  Old  Days:  Fetter  Lane  Chapel.  Illustrated. 
How  We  Made  tbe  Children  Happy.   Illustrated.   F.  M.  Holmes. 
Out  with  the  Coastguard.   Illustrated.   F.  M.  Holmes. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews.— I,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  July  15- 
6d. 

The  Late  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  Oxford's  Savlllan  Astronomer.   Rev.  Edmund  S. 
Ffoolkea. 

The  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment. 

A  Plea  for  the  Sojourn  of  Home-Clergy  with  the  Church  in  the  Colonies. 

Some  of  Our  Hymns.   Rev.  M.  Marshall. 

Church  Architecture  and  Acoustics.   Rev.  Compton  Reade. 

Reliquary.— 23,  Old  Bailey.   July.   Is.  6d. 
Touching  the  Meaning  of  •'  Castle  "  in  Certain  North  Riding  and  other  Hace- 

Names.   Canon  Atkinson. 
Some  Lincolnshire  Bell  Customs.   Florence  Peacock. 
The  Pre-Conquest  Churches  of  Northumbrla.   Chas.  Clement  Hodges. 
Talismans.    J.  Lewis  Andre. 
The  Dawn  of  Design.   J.  Hunter-Duvar. 

Review  of  the  Churches. -John  Haddon,  Salisbury  Square.  July  1s-  6^ 

Systems  of  Church  Patronage  :  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  K*r'  *• 
J.  Dawson, 

The  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Lucerne,  1892.   Illustrated.   Rev.  J.  J.  uu- 
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■innl  Christian  Economic*.  Illustrated. 
TV  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Parliament  of  Religious. 
^S^tonferenc* at  Lucerne:  The  President's  Inaugural  Address,  et:. 
Illustrated. 

St.  H*rtln'S-le-Gpand.-(Quarterly.)  Secretary's  Office,  G.  r.  0. 
July.  9d. 

Tie  rost  Office  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Beaton,  M.P.  Continued. 

Tteftpe  Post  Office.  Illustrated. 

faring  for  the  Parcel  Pott  in  1883.   Walter  Webber. 

St.  Nicholas.— Fisher  Unwln.   August.  Is. 
hSmore.  Illustrated.   D.  C.  Oilman. 
T>YikiugSMp.   Illustrated.  J.O.Davidson. 
Ifc  Crown  Prince  of  Slam.    Ulurtrated.   J.  Tovrasend  Smith. 
IV  Boyhood  of  Edison.   Illustrated.   Llda  Row  McCabe. 

Scots  Magazine.— Houlston,  Paternoster  Square.   August.  6d. 
tae  Role  for  Scotland.  Juhn  Romans. 
Ik  Minstrelsy  of  the  Men*.   W.  ShilllngLw  Crockett. 

ra  Efligion  of  Robert  Bums.   

in:**.  Answer  to  the  Disestablishment  Cry.   Rev.  John  Campbell. 

Scottish  RevieW.-CQoarterly.)  26,  Paternoster  Square.  July.  is. 
Tk  Seanfch  Blanks  and  CathoUc  Earla,  1692-15M.   T.  G.  Law. 
lkSmanceofKlngRother.  Prof.  Allan  Menxles. 
1L»  Fletcher,  the  Scottish  Patriot.   J.  R.  MacDonald. 
IV  itthropulogtcal  History  of  Europe.    J .  Beddoe. 
wftny  and  her  Feudal  Sheriffs.    J .  Fergusson. 
**  Heretic  Gospels.   F.  Legge. 
4*04*  Culture.    J.  H.  Fullanon. 
UuieuT  and  Blind  Harry  as  Literature.   W.  A.  Cralgie. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.-Sampsou  Low.  August. 
IS,  Newspaper  Correspondent.  T|IUmtrated.   Julian  Ralph, 
tijei  indPeople  at  the  Fair.   Illustrated.  J.  A.  Mitchell. 

Seed-Ttm6.-<»iuaiterly.)  18S,  Fleet  Street.  July. 
IbtMea  of  Democracy.  Sydney  Olivier. 
Wtop  from  Topolobampo. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Stanford.  Jnly.  is.  6.1. 
The  Anglo- Portuguese  Delimitation  Commission  in  East  Africa.  Capt.  S.  C.  N- 
Grant. 

the  Camps  Indians  of  Peru.    D.  R.  Urquhart. 
Tlit  Gnat  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia. 
Tin  Ttaching  of  Geography  in  Germany. 

.Strand  Magazine.— Southampton  Street.  July.  61. 
Bo.ktaghani  Palace.   Illustrate  I.   Mary  S.  Warren. 

IVtriiK  of  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Prince 
ftlward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Professor  Max  Mttller,  David  Murray,  and 
Usneral  Lord  Roberts. 

Fraa  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chiir.   VII.   Illustrated.   Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Hi.  Edmund  Yates.   Illustrated.   Harry  How. 

Sunday  at  Home.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   August.  6d. 
la  tbe  Downs.   lUustrated.   Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor. 
"•ae  Old  Houses  in  Buckinghamshire, 
•ii  dope  Grant,  K.C.B.,  and  Lady  Grant, 
foreigners  to  London.  II.  Asiatics  and  Africans.  Blustvatod. 


Theatre.— '8,  Great  Queen  Street.   August.  Is. 
Madame  J.  Hading.   With  Portrait    Wm.  Alison. 
The  Acting  of  the  Comedte  Fraocaise.    I .  Si>encc. 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Patrick  CampbeiSand  Mr.  George  Alexander. 

Theosophlst.-'.  Dt*?  Street,  Adelphi.   Jnly.  2s. 

Old  Diary  Leaves.   XVI.   H.  S.  Olcott. 
Thecsophy  at  the  World's  Fair.   W  m.  Q.  Judge. 
The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena. 

Thinker.— 21,  BernersStieet.   August  Is. 

The  Tnasnora  In  Egypt.   Rev.  P.  Hay-Hunter. 
Se  Hebrew  of S  Compared  with  that  of  Ben  Sirs. 
Thomsou. 

^de'sTit  frfm^arjah.   Rev.  C. H.  t»* 
The  Miraculous  Conception  and  Modern  Thought.    Prof.  J .  Orr. 


la. 


3d. 


Mrs.  Brew  er. 


6d. 

Continued. 


Rev. 


Sunday  Magazine.— Isblster.  August. 
Tke  Religtons  of  India,  as  Illustrated  by  Their  Temples. 
Chas.  Merk. 

'Vstantinople.   Illustrated.   William  C.  Preston.  .„„,,, 

tPkmeerlntheFar  West:  John  Horden.   Illustrated.   Rev.  A.  R.  Bncklaud. 

aids  of  a  Feather.   Illustrated.   F.  A.  Fulcher. 

Iir.  Stalker  at  Home.  Illustrated. 

fcMan  Dissenters  and  the  Russian  Government  II. 

A  Walk  round  Lincoln  Minster.   Precentor  Venables. 

Sylvia's  Home  Journal.— Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  Square.   August.  61. 
Th«  Kentish  Shrine  of  Penshuret   Illustrated.   C.  F.  Newcombe. 
Kate's  Heroines.    Illustrated.   Katharine  Tynan. 

Temple  Bar.— 8.  New  Burlington  Street.   August.  Is. 
Amelia  Opie. 
Marlowe's  "  Fausrus." 

Henrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne  BjUmson.    Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
l'reachera  and  .Sermons. 


Rev.  J.  E.  H. 


United  Servtce.-(American). 

July. 


R.  G.  M. 


B.  F.  Stevens,  4,  Trafalgar  Square. 
35  cents. 

The  New  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  and  Our  Next  War.  James  S.  Pettit 
The  Lessons  of  the  Naval  Review.   C.  H.  Rockwell. 
The  Truth  of  History.   Wm.  Howard  Mills. 
Life  at  Sea  lu  the  Sixteenth  Ceutury. 

United  Service  Magazlne.-15,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
August.  2s. 

The  Loss  of  the  Victoria.   Adm.  Sir  G.Phlp^  Hornby. 

The  German  Strategist  at  Sea.    Major Mr  0 ■>f1*ri«!- 

The  Royal  Marine  Artillery-   Lieut.  J^  M.  Rose. 

The  l^os  of  Horses  In  War.   Captain  F.  Smith. 

Sir  Charles  Stpler's  Indian  Orders.  Captain  F.  A-  f  oam. 

Foreign  Post  Offices :  The  United  States.   C.  J .  W  Uldey. 

SaUors'  Rations.   

The  United  Service  Institution  Prlae  Essay. 

The  German  Army  Bill.   Karl  Blind. 

The  Oudh  Police.   H.  Stanley  Clarke. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Naval  Promotion.   V> .  Laird  Clowes. 

Westminster  Revlew.-6,  Bouverie  Street  August.  2s.  6d. 
Modem  Industrial  Warfare.   John  W.  Cunltffe. 
The ^  Origin!  Perpetuation,  and  Decadence  of  Supernatnrallsm. 
Browue. 

The  Colony  of  Gibraltar.   W.  Fra«r  Rae. 

'thettn  Pac.nc  lSw.y.  J.  CasfcU  Hopkins. 

Tu^aS  »tl  Popular  Government.   F.  W.  Grey. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazlne.-«53,  Broadway,  New  York. 
July*   30  cents. 

Gnsta  v  Cramer :  A  Biographical  Sketch.   With  Portrait   Sidonla  E.  Loehr. 
Ho  Paper.    John  A.  Tennant. 
The  Copying  of  Faded  Photographs. 
I'hoto-Dyelng.   Ch.  Gravler. 

Work.— CasseU.    August  Jd. 

TJZ^&^AZZZ^L.   Illustrated.   G.  F.  Child. 

Young  England.-56.  Old  Bailey.   August.  3d. 
Concerning  Some  Narcotics.   Illnstrated.   F.  J.  Bettersby. 

Young  Man.-».  Paternoster  Row.  August  3d. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  Illustrated. 
Camping  Out.    A.  A.  Macdonell. 
The  Story  of  David  Gray.   W.  J.  Dawson. 
A  Visit  to  a  Bank.   J.  Herbert  Trltton. 

Young  Woman Paternoster  Row.   August.  3d. 
Women  at  the  World's  Fair.   Mrs.  Fenwlck  MUtor. 
How  to  become  a  S^h<)ol-MWress    *VA™  .•  , 1 
Ruskln's  Ideal  Woman.   With Portrait.  lU.tam 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.   With  Portrait.   Albert  Dawson. 


POETRY. 


Atalanta,— August 

With  a  Rose.   Lady  Lindsay. 

»'here  the  Rainbows  Rest   Christian  Burke. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— August. 

IV  Meeting  of  the  Ships.   W.  Mitchell. 
The  Breakers.   Chas.  W.  Coleman. 

Callfornlan  Illustrated  Magazine— July. 
Kan  through  the  Golden  Gate.   Illustrated.   Joaquin  Miller. 
A  Redwoods  Idyll.  Illustrated.   John  Vance  Cheney. 


Century  Magazine.— August 


The  Poet.   Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Quatrains.    Thos.  B.  Aldrlch. 
At  Niagara.   R.  W.  Gilder. 
August   J.  Vance  Cheney. 

Cosmopolitan.— July. 
The  Parley  of  the  Kings.   Illustrated.   H.  H.  Boyeeen. 
Dum  Vivimus  Vlgilamns.  C.  H.  W  ebb. 

Were  Love  but  Tme.   Katherine  L.  Bates.  .  . 

ToTmtb.   F.  D.  Sherman.  / 
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English  Illustrated  Magazine.  —August. 
Caprice.   Edgar  Fawcett. 

Forum.— July. 
The  Fourth  of  Jnly.   Ch«s.  L.  Moore. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— August. 
Iu  Twilight's  Hush.    William  Toynbee. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— August. 

The  Birds  Sing  all  the  Year.   Helen  Marlon  Bumside. 
Fidelity.   E.  Nesblt. 

Good  Words.— August. 
Summer  Daybreak.   Arthur  L.  Salmou. 

Harper's  Magazine.— August. 

Polyenct  and  Pauline.    Illustrate!.    E.  W.  Latimer. 

This  Dead  Lover.    A  Roununiau  Folk-Song.   R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Leisure  Hour.— August. 

Sonnet.   EUen  Thorueyeroft  Fowler. 
Handsome  Ned.   "  Tom  Brown." 

Llpplncott's.— August. 
Freedom.  Clam  Jeesup  Moore. 
The  Dream-Ship. 
Mortality.   Howard  HaU. 

Longman's  Magazine.— August, 

Reflection  anil  Presage.   Walter  Berries  Pollock. 
Too  Many  Stars.    May  Kendall. 
Billy's  Romance.   R.  F.  Murray. 

Magazine  of  Art.— August. 

Carols  of  the  Year :  August.   Illustrated.   Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— July. 

Sonnet :  Beauty  and  Power.   Geo.  Milner. 


A  talanta.— August. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Pianoforte.   Illustrated.   Alfred  Alfleri. 

British  Musician.— la,  Bevls  Marks.  July.  3d. 
Mr.  Heath  Mills.   With  Portrait. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— August. 
The  King  of  School-Song  WTritcrs :  Interview  with  John  Farmer. 

Church  Musician. — i.  Newmau  Street.  July  15.  2d. 

Anthem :— "  0  Tralse  God  In  His  Holiness,"  by  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Classical  Review.— July. 

Ancient  Metre  and  Modem  Musical  Rhythm.   C.  F.  AMy  Williams. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— August. 

In  the  Midst  of  the  Music   Illustrated.   Chas.  Willeby. 

EHude.— 1?08,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.   July.   15  cents. 

Piano  Solos:— "A  Twilight  Meditation,"  by  T.  Leslie  Carpenter;  "Sa 
bande  "  ;  "Sequoia  Gavotte,"  by  H.  W.  Patrick ;  and  others. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— August. 
How  to  Improve  on  the  Violin    Gabrielle  Yalllant 
"The  Three  Little  Clouds."  Song,  by  C.  E.  Rawstorne. 

Keyboard.— 22,  Paternoster  Row.  August.  2d. 
Infantile  Musical  Prodigies. 
Piano  Solo :  *'  Idylle,"  by  Victor  Ramaury. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— August. 
Song :  "  My  Star,"  by  Kate  Llewellyn-Fitch. 

Leader.— 226,  Washington  Street,  Boston.   July.    1  dollar  per  annum. 
Song :  "  To  Catherine,"  by  Jacques  Offenbach. 
Piano  Solo:  "A  Twilight  Revery,"  by  Wm.  Kuhe. 

London  and  Provincial  Music  Trades  Review.— 1,  Racquet  Cour 
Fie  t  Street.   July  15.  *d. 
The  late  Henry  Fowler  BroadwooJ. 

Lyra  Ecclesiastlca.— 10,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.   July.  6d. 
The  Tonality  of  Gregoriau  Chant.   Rev.  II.  Bewerunge. 

Magazine  of  Music— 29,  Ludgate  Hill.  August.  6d. 
English  National  Opera.   J.  F.  Runciman. 

Music  Review.— 1"*,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  July.   20  cents. 
Polyhymnia  Ecclesiastics.    W.  Waugh  Lander. 
Music  aud  the  Church.    Dr.  Gregg. 

Introduction  to  Interpretation  of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Works.   A.  B  Mar 


Merry  England.— July  5. 

"  Love  thy  Neighbour."  John  Oldcastle. 
In  Her  Paths.   Frances  Thompson . 

National  Review.— August. 

Old  and  New  Idylllsts.   Late  Earl  of  Lytton. 

New  Peterson  Magazine. 

Her  Magic :  on  receiving  Amelle  Rivcs's  Portrait,   Louise  Chandler  Moultou. 

Our  Celebrities.— July. 
Poem  by  Lionel  Monckton  on  the  Royal  Wedding. 

Our  Day.— July. 
Boston  Hymn :  "Law  and  Love,"  by  Joseph  Cook. 

Overland  Monthly.— July. 

California  Flower  Poems.   Illustrated.   Eliz.  W.  Deni-son  and  Others. 

91  B  Pall  Mall  Magazine.— August. 

Pennarby  Mine.   Illustrated.   A.  Couan  Doyle. 

Day  Dawn.    Illustrated.    Lewis  Morris. 

Wild  Lave  on  the  Sea.  Illustrated.   Hon.  Rodeu  Noel. 

Seribner's  Magazine.— August. 

A  Sin  Offering.   W.  G.  Van  Tassel  Sutphen. 

A  Song.    Robert  Bridges. 

Silent  Amyclas.   Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Sunday  Magazine.— August. 
Dreaming  and  Doing.   Rev.  J.  Reld  Howatt. 

Temple.Bar.— August. 

Of  His  Lady's  Treasures  (VlllaneUe).   Ernest  Dowson. 

Yonth.   Mary  Bowdoin  Page, 

A  Bundle  of  Old  Sermons.   Anthony  C.  Deane. 


MUSIC. 

Musical  Herald.— 8,  Warwick  Lane.  August.  2d. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Cowley.   With  Portrait. 

Musical  Haunts  in  London.    Illustrated.    F.  G.  Edwards, 
Part  Song  (In  Both  Notations) :— "The  King  and  the  Miller,"  by  J.  Giotai. 

Musical  Messenger.— Ul,  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  July.  Ha. 
Anthem : — "  Nearer  to  Thee,"  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel. 

Musical  Record.— Oliver  Dltson,  Boston.   July.   10  cents. 
Piano  Solos:— "The  Oriental  March,"  by  J.  Carroll  Chandler;  "OTta 
Sublime  Sweet  Evening  Star,"  by  Leon  Keach. 

Musical  Standard.— 185,  Fleet  Street.  July  8, 15,  22.  31. 
The  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers.   George  T.  Ferris. 

Jnly  28. 

The  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers:  Rossini,  G.  T.  Ferris. 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Waguer. 
Carl  Reluecke.   Hurry  Brett. 

Musical  Times-— 1,  Berners  Street.  August,  id. 
"  Of  the  Masterslngcrs'  Gracious  Art." 
ira-      Harvest  Anthem :— "  0  God,  Who  Is  Like  Unto  Thee !  "  by  Myles  B.  Fusttr. 

Musical  World.— 145,  Wabash  Aveuue,  Chicago.   July.   15  ceiiK 
Piano  Solos :  "  Polish  Dance,"  by  R.  Thonia ;  "  Les  Doux  Yeux,"  Wain  by 
Ion  Arnold ;  "  Rosallnd'Mazurka,"  by  Francis  Mueller. 

Organ. — 149a,  Tremont  Street,  Boston.   July.    25  cents. 
Organ  Music  :—"  Adagio  In  F,"  by  J.  S.  Cramp  ;  "Larghetto,"  by  A  lolni 
Hesse. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster.— 139,  Oxford  Street.  July  15.  21 
The  Training  of  Boys'  Voices.   H.  C.  Perrin. 
Harvest  Anthem :— "  Thou  Crownest  the  Year,"  by  Dr.  C.  Vincent. 

Organist's  Quarterly  Journal.—  J,  Great  Marlborough  St  July. 
Organ  Music:  "Match  in  D,"  by  C.  A.  Harris;  "Prelude  iu  F,"  by  T.l 
Linekar;  "  Christmas  Piece,"  by  J.  Lyon  ;  "Introduction  and  Fugw," 
by  E.  Edwards;  "Poetlude  in  D,"  by  J.  Bryant. 

,  School  Music  Review.— 1,  Berners  Street.   August.  Ifd- 

Two-part  Seng  (in  both  Notations) :  "  The  Caroovale,"  by  Rossini. 

Strad.— 186,  Fleet  Street,   August.  2d. 
Carl  Courvolsler.   With  Portrait. 

Vocalist.— 97,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   July.  20  cents. 

The  First  Principles  of  Voice  Production  In  Song  and  Speech.  Hlustratci  T. 
Kelly. 

Singer's  Catarrh.   Illustrated.   Dr.  Whltefield  Ward. 

Werner's  Magazine.— 108,  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

July.    25  cents. 

Place  and  Power  of  Personality  in  Expressions.   Rev.  W.  R.  Alger. 
Musical  Expressiveness.   B.  I.  Oilman, 
x.      The  Mechanism  of  Breathing  among  Stugers.   Dr.  Joal. 

' 


August.] 


Contents  of  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
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ART. 


Anglo-Continental  .-Jniy. 
Picture)  at  the  Paris  Salons.   Elizabeth  A .  Sharp. 

Apt  Amateur.— Griffith,  Farran.   August.   Is.  6 !. 
Tb  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 
Lewns  on  Trees.  lllustraU-.l. 
Mniture  in  Cravon.   Illustrated.  J.  A.  Darby  it. 
Itoimre  Painting.    H.  C.  Staudage. 
bklliiif  in  Porcelain  Clay.   S.  G.  Le  Prince. 

Art  Journal.— Virtue,  Ivy  Lane.   August.  Is. 
•Ti.  FU x  Spinners."  Fnmtispie.e  after  Max  Liebermann. 
V«Z ^Revolutionary  =  Ms/  l.iel*rmaun    Illustrate  I    K  I  .  Meteuer. 
-  <in  of  the  Golden  Shell :  Palermo   UlMttMel.   Whitworth  Wallis. 
T^Kc'valFalare  of  Madrid.    Illustrated.    Delia  SI.  Hart. 
Tl«  Koyal  Aca  Oemy  of  1S93.   Illustrated.   It  A.  SI.  Stevenson 
.,iw»w  Art  Galleries  and  Museum.   Illustrated.   H.  M.  Cundall. 
Hr«  tu  Wear  Jewellery.   Illustrated.   C.  R.  Ashbee. 

In Ik Tthe  Woman's  Se.tk«  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition.   Illustrated.  Florence 
Fenwick  Miller. 

Atalanta.— August. 
T>*  Work  of  Delia  Bobias.   Illnstratea.   Helen  Zlmmern. 

Belford's  Monthly.— J°Jy- 
'^iagj  Artists  in  Their  Studios.   Illustrated.   Miles  Menauder  Dawson. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— Angust. 
Ii?  GirU  Should  bo  Taught  Drawing.   Interview  with  Mrs.  Jopling. 

Century  Magazine.— August 
11  irtist's  Letters  from  Japin.    Dlustrated.   John  L.  Farge. 
'•^temporary  Japanese  Art.   Illustrated.   Ernest  F.  Fenollosa. 
iS.oush  Etcher:  Anders  Zorn.   Illustrated.   Mrs.  Schuyler  Vau  Rensse- 
laer. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery-— 33.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  August,  Is. 
tiproiu^lon  of  "  Donna  Velata,"  by  Raphael ;  and  eleven  others. 

Cosmopolitan.— July- 
A  Tuning  Point  in  the  Aria :  The  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.   C.  De  Kay. 


Godey's  Magazine.— July. 
A  Visit  to  Madame  Bernard's  Studio,   illustrated.    Eleanor  E.  Greatorex. 

Good  Words.— August. 
Mlllais  and  "Once  a  Week."  illustrated.   George  Somas  I  jyarl. 

Leisure  Hour.— August. 
A  Mosaic  Factory.   Illustrated.   W.  J.  Gordon. 

Lipplncott's.— August. 
A  Philadelphia  Sculptor :  W01.  Rush.   Illustrated.   C.  Leslie  Gilliam;. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell.  August,  Is. 
14  A  Siesta  on  the  Lido."   Photogravure  after  Eugene  de  Blaas. 
The  Salons  :  The  Champs  Elysecs.   Illustrated.  Claude  Phillips. 
Our  Grapbi.'  Humorist,.  1.  Ltnley  Sambonrne.  Illustrated.  M.  H.  Spielmann. 
Mr.  W.Y.  Baker's  Collection  at  Streatham  Hill,   lllustratei.  A.T.Story. 
J.  W.  North,  Painter  and  Poet    Illustrated.   Prof.  H.  Herkomer. 
Iceland.   IllustrateJ.    T.  G.  Paterson. 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  Gut  to  the  City  of  London.  Ulustratcd. 

Quarterly  Illustrator.— 92,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  July,  .to  ccuts. 
An  Ail-Round  Artist :  Chas.  S.  Reinhart.    Illustrated.  F.  Hopkinsou  Smith. 
The  Art  Student*'  League  of  New  York.   Illustrated.  Charles  De  Kay. 
Wilson  de  Meza.    Illustrated.    Frank  Fowler. 

A  Clever  Woman  Illustrator :  Ali.e  B.  Stephens.  Illustrated.  F.  W.  Webber. 
An  American  Lan  Is  apl.*  :  Julia:!  Rix.    Illustrated.    Alexander  Bla-k. 
The  Illustrations  of  the  Quarter.    Illustrated.    Perriton  Maxwell. 
The  Summer  Studios  of  American  Artists.  Illustrated. 

Studio.— 16,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.   July  15.  6d. 

Artistic  Gardens  in  Japan.   IllustrateJ.   Chas.  Holme. 
The  Leek  Embroidery  School.    Illustrated.   Kiueton  Parkes. 
The  Antwerp  Academy.   Illustrated.   Aiick  T.  F.  Ritchie. 
Art  Magazines  of  America,  illustrated. 
Peu  Drawing  for  Reproduction.   Illustrated.   Chas.  G.  Harper. 


THE  GERMAN ,  MAGAZINES. 

Alt*  und  Neue  Welt.— Benziger,  Einsleclelu.  60  Pf.  Heft  11. 
Clan  «nd  Cigarettes.   Richard  March. 

i  IMiiay  Tour  in  Switzerland.   Illustrated.   Continued.  J.  Odenthal. 
Hmprian  Gipsy  Musicians.    Irma  von  TroU-Borostyanl. 
"ai  Preset  Knowledge  of  the  Composition  of  HaiL    Illustrated.   Dr.  M. 
Wildermaun. 

Chorgesang.— Hans  Ucht,  Leipzig.   *  Mks.  per  half-year. 
July  1. 

lifted  Krasaett,    With  Portrait    C.  Unglaub. 

'ferasM:  "Dem  Vaterland,"  by  R.  MttUer;  and  "  Abendlied,    by  E. 
Schultz. 

June  15. 

MGuepfart.   With  Portrait.   M.  Chop.-  „„ 
iarasw  fur  Male  Voices:  ••  Der  Krahling  1st  Herr.der  Welt,"  by  G.  Baldamus; 
"  Abendfreuden,"  by  F.  Gartz ;  and  others. 

Dahelm.— 9,  Poststrasse,  Leipzig.   2  Mks.  per  quarter. 
July  1. 

Tbt  Rerun  Electric  Railways.   With  Slap.    H.  vou  Zobeltltx 
4  ifra  Thirty  Years  Ago.  Illustrated. 

July  8. 

towMascagnl.    With  Portrait. 

*miny  at  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.  _Paul  vou  Szczepanskl. 
July  15. 

H*  Kill  of  Industry  at  the  World's  Fair.    P.  von  Si.-zepanski. 
xkom,  a  Watering-Place  on,the  North  Sea.  Illustrated. 

July  22. 

fwa  the  GriUc  to  the  HohtwoUtrn :  a  Study  in  Yachts.  Illustrated.  J. 
Wilda. 

July  29. 

Ha  Artesian  Well  Catastrophe  at  Schneidemuhl.    Illustrated.    H.  von 
Zobeltltx. 

ft*  Americans  in  Jackson  Park.   P.  von  Szczepanski. 

Deutscher  Haussehatz.— Fr.  Pustet,  Regensburg.   40  Pf.   Heft  14. 
*ir  Swallows.   Illustrated.    Leopold  Scheldt, 

Mx,  Freiberr  von  Loe,>  President  of  the  German  Peasants'  Union.  Kurt 

Vranken. 
kindling  Firms  in  London. 
VTOthing  about  Physiognomy. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— 7,  Lutzowstr.,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  July. 
Marco  Hlnghetti,  and  His  Share  in  the  Regeneration  of  Italy,  1846-1859. 
FlanunJo. 

Tat  Literary  Soirees  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Paulovna.   II.  Lily  von 

Krecjchnuum. 
srac«.  Dr.  Jul  ins  Hodeuberg. 


From  the  Diaries  of  Theodor  von  Bernhardl  (1847-1887).  II. 
The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  of  1893. 

Child  Labour  and  Protection  In  Germany.   Wilhelm  Stieda. 
Musical  Life  In  Berllu.   Carl  Krebs. 

Political  Correspondence :  The  German  Elections,  Count  Kalnoky  and  the 
Aust:lan  Foreign  Policy,  the  Situation  in  Russia  aud  France,  etj. 

Deutsche  Worte.— VIII.  Langegasse  15,  Vienna.   60  kr.  July. 

Landed  Property  in  Galicia.   W.  Badzyuowgkjj. 
Travels  in  Switzerland.    Dr.  A.  Braun. 
"  Alutterrecht "  and  "  Vaterrecht."  Prof.  L.  Dargun. 

Frele  Buhne.— KSthenerstr.  44,  Berlin.  1  Mk.  50  Pfi 

*'  Dammerung."   Act  II.   Ernst  Rosnicr. 
Womau's  Rights.   Irma  von  Troll-Borostyanl. 
Modern  Art  iu  Paris.   Walter  Lclstikow. 
SIoral'.Nitrogen.   Bruno  Wille. 

The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition.    II.    Hugo  Ernst  Schmidt. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Ernst  Kelt's  Nachf.,  Leipzig.   50  Pf.  Heft  7. 
Robert  Owen  and  J.  G.  Rapp  and  Tbeir  Schemes  to  Improve  the  World.  Dr.  J. 
O.  Holsch. 

Verdi's  Home  and  Home  Life.    Illustrated.   W.  Staden. 
The  Opeuiug  of  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.   Rudolf  Cronau. 
Kid  Gloves  and  Their  Manufacture.    Illustrated.    H.  Luders. 
Giants  of  tie  Past.   Dr.  J.  II.  Baas. 

Glelchheit.— 12,  Furthbaehstrasse,  Stuttgart.   10  Pf. 
July  12.   The  Election  Results. 
July  26.  The  International  Proletariat. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad  —  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  Stuttgart. 
2  Mks.  per  quarter. 

Nos.  42,  43,  and  44.   The  Photographic  Laboratory.  Illustrated. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  gesammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
— Verlag  von  Max  Baoeuzlen,  Rathnow.   24  Mks.  per  annum.  July. 


The  Question  of  Alsace.    Colonel  Lissignolo. 

The  Battle  of  Splcheren,  August  6th,  1870.    Lleut.-Colouel  Nienstitdt. 
Erfnrt  under  the  Rule  of  the  French,  1806-1814.   Concluded.  Lieutenant 
Von  Scriba. 

The  Lower  Dauube  States  and  the  Organisation  of  their  Armies. 
The  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortified  Positions.  Contiuued. 
Finland  and  its  Special  Politico-Military  Status  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

Jahrbucher  far  die  deutsehe  Armee  und  Marine.— A.  Bath, 

Berlin.      32  Mks.  per  annum.  July. 

The  Campaign  of  1809  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Salzburg,  and  on  the  South  Bavarian 

Frontier.   Captain  Heilmann.  /<-> 
Moltk.  and  iUdetzky.   Captain  A.  Mttxich.^  ^  ^qq. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


[August. 


The  Franco-German  Paper  War  on  the  Subje.t  of  Armoured  Cupolas.  Major- 
General  SchrOder. 

The  Present  Condition  of  Field  Fortification  and  the  instructions  Thereon. 

Lieut -Colonel  Frobenlna. 
Martial  Law.    Dr.  Dangelrnaler. 
Cavalry  Patrol  .Service.    Captain  Junk. 

The  New  Italian  Law  on  the  National  Rifle  Associations  and  on  MlHtaiy 
Education. 

Die  Katholischen  Mlsslonen.— Herder,  Freiburg.  4  Mks.  per  ann. 
August. 

St.  Peter  Martyr  Sanz  and  His  Dominican  C  nip  unions.  Martyrs  in  China. 

Missionary  Bishops  Wh  >  Died  in  1892.   With  Portraits.  Concluded. 

On  Killma  NJaro.   With  Map  and  Illustrations.   Continued.   Mgr.  Le  Roys. 

Konservatlve  Monatsschrlft. — E.  Ungleich,  I^ipzlg.  3  Mks. 
per  quarter.  July. 
Peace  Congr  sscs  and  Conf  'renccs.   Karl  von  Brucb. 
Mining  at  Mausfcld.    Dr  C.  Schlemni?r. 
Tetters  from  Chicago.  II. 

SchlU's  March  through  Meaklenburg.   Major-Gen.  D.  von  Sehultz. 

Magazln  fQr  Lltteratur.— L'tzow  Ufer,  13,  Berlin.  40  Pf. 
.  July  1. 

••  Die  Erziehung  zur  Ehe."   A  Satire.   0.  E.  Itartleben. 
Bismarck's  Pupil :  Gen.  Leopold  von  Gcrlach.  Spectator. 

July  8. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Sculptor.   Max  Klein. 

Friedrich  Hebbel  and  the  Rousseau  Family  :  Unpublished  Letters. 

"  Die  Erziehung  zur  Ehe."  Contluued. 

July  15. 

An  Erotic  Mystic  :  Za-harias  Werner.    F.  Pappenberg. 
"  Die  Erziehung  zur  Ehe."  Concluded. 

July  22. 

The  "Height  of  Ba  1  Taste":  the  New  German  Parliamentary  Buntings. 

M.  Schmld.  '  * 

The  Germanic  National  Character.  Concluded.   R.  M.  Meyer. 

Monatsschrlft  fQr  Chrlstllche  Social-Reform.— Franz  Chamra, 
St.  Pollen.   4  fl.  per  annum.  July. 
Universal  Suffrage  in  the  Light  of  Social  Politics.   Dr.  Schelcher. 
Aristotle's  Theory  of  Value.    W.  Hoboff. 
The  Land  Question  Cougress  at  Chicago.    I.   Prof.  A.  Rohllng. 

Muslkallsche  Rundschau.— I.  Maria  Thereslenstr.  10.  Vienna.    25  kr. 
July  1. 

Italian  Operas  in  Vienna.    Max  Graf. 

The  Wagner  Museum.  Concluded.    Dr.  A.  Seidl. 

July  15. 

The  Concluding  Rehearsals  at  the  Coaservatarium.    E.  Kdlberg. 
From  the  Bohemian  Wateriug-Places.   III.  Al  da  John. 

Neue  Militarlsche  Blatter.— Dievenow  a.  d.Ostsee.  32  Mks.  per 
annum.   Double  uumber.  July-August. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Franco-German  War,  is"n-i.   Colonel  H.  de  Pouchaloa. 
The  Changes  iu  the  Organisation  of  the  Bulgarian  Armv  in  1802. 
The  Canal  des  Donx  Mere,  between  Bordeaux  aud  Toulon. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Lubeck.   G.  E.  von  Natzmer. 
General  Skobeletr  and  the  "  Moral  "  Element :  Founded  on  Episodes  In  the  Tare 

Rnssian  War,  lsrj-8. 
The  Schlchau  Firm  and  the  Launch  of  the  Prote.tel  Cruiser  Uesion. 

Die  Neue  Zeit. — J.  H.  W.  Dletz,  Stuttgart.   20  If. 
No  40. 

The  First  Ele.tion  Results. 

The  Population  Question  in  France.    Paul  Lafirgue. 

No.  41. 

The  Second  Ballot. 

The  Population  Question  In  France.  Concluded. 

The  Situation  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Russiau  Polaud.   Dr  Sophie 
Daszyneka.  1 

No.  42. 

The  New  Reichstag. 

Sod  dlsm  in  France  during  the  Great  Revolution.   C.  Hugo 
No.  43. 

Socialism  iu  France  during  the  Great  Revolution.   Concluded.   C.  Hugo. 
Cholera  and  the  People's  Food.    Dr.  B.  J.  Beck. 
How  Elections  are  Arranged  Iu  France.    Gustav  K8hL 
No.  44. 

Direct  Law-Givln   throngh  the  People  and  the  Fight  between  the  Classes 

K.  Kautsky. 
India  and  the  Sliver  Crisis.   M.  Schippel. 

Nord  und  Sad.— Siebenhufenerstr.,  2/3,  Breslau.  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  July. 

August  Strlndberg.   With  Portrait.    Laura  Marholm. 

Boettlcber  versus  Schlieniann.    Gustav  Schroder. 

The  Development  of  Speech  and  Intellectual  Progress.   Dr.  Alex.  Tllle. 

Carl  Seydelmann.    II.  LSweofel  1. 

Preusslsche  JahrbQcher.— Kleiststr.,  le,  Berlin.  2  Mks.  50  Pf.  July. 
Baltic  Emigrants  Into  Germany. 

The  Contest  of  Physiology  and  Ethics  In  Tragely.   Dr.  Paul  Cauer. 
Nocial  Prote  tlouist  Politics  in  PnissU.    Dr.  Karl  Oldeuljerg. 
Prussia  s  Need  of  "  Ablturienteu."    Dr.  R.  Bilnger 
Public  and  Private  Streets.   T.  Goecke. 
Goethe's  "  Pandora."   Dr.  Otto  Harnack. 

The  Prussian  Districts  Union  aud  Industrial  Education.   H.  Frauberger. 
lollllcal  Correspondence:   The  German  Elections,  Social  Democracy,  the 

Agrarian  Problem,  the  Distribution  of  Taxation  under  the  Future  Com- 

mnual  Kates,  Vatl-au  Politics,  etc. 


Rom&nlsche  Jahrbucher.— Peter  Brosteanu,  HermannstaaL    12  Mb. 

per  annum.    Hefts.  6-6. 
Georg  Barltin.   With  Portrait. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  versus  the  Clerical  Programme  of  the  Hoa 

garian  Government.  ~ 
The  Roman  Episcopacy  and  the  Educatlou  Policy  of  the  Hungarian  Goverumea 
The  Magyarization  of  Hungary.  *  ' 

Schwelzerlsche  Rundschau.— A.  Mailer,  Zarlch.  2  Mks.  Jul;. 
The  Organization  of  the  Admlnstration  of  the  Federal  Law.  St&nderat  Sciut 
Primitive  Times  In  Helvetia.   Concluded.   Dr.  T.  Ion  Hot 
Alphouse  Vuy.   (In  French.)  Ernest  Tlssot. 
Feer-Herzog,  A  Swiss  Merchant  and  Statesman.    T.  Beruet. 

Sphinx.— Kegan  Paul  Charing  Cross  Road.   2s.  3d.  July. 
Simon  Magus.  Tbomassin. 

On  the  Influence  of  Psychic  Factors  on  Occultism.   Dr.  C.  dn  PreU. 
The  Riddle  of  the  Astral  Body.   L.  Deiuhard. 
The  Latest  about  Tolstoi.   Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 

Stlmmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Herder,  Freiburg.    19  Mks.  so  Pt  per 
annum.   July  1. 
Albert  Rltsch  on  the  Kingdom  of  God.    I.   Th.  Granderath. 
The  Socialist  Movement  iu  Germany.   III.   11.  Pesch. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.    VI.   Concluded.    W.  Kreltem. 
Russia  aud  Constantinople  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    1.    A  Arndt. 
The  "  Nonne  "  Insect  Pest.   I.   E.  Waaman. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgar' 
lMk.   Heftl.  -.-—a 

Snlden  and  the  Payer  Memorial.   Illustrate  J.   Ludwig  Thaden. 
Franzensbad.   Illustrated.    Hugo  Gregory. 
The  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Grand  Duke  aud  Duchess  of  Mecklenbnnr-Sbtliti 

Illustrated.   Oskar  Plepkorn. 
Christopher  Marlowe.   Dr.  M.  Landau. 
Strassburg.   Illustrated.   Max  Lay. 
From  the  Thieves'  Album  of  the  Berlin  Police.  Illustrated.  A.  0.  Kua» 

menu. 

Germany  at  the  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 

Unlversum.— A.  Hanschlld,  Dresden.   50  Pf. 
Heft  23. 

The  450th  Anniversary  of  the  Leipzig  Shooters'  Company.  Ulnstratell 
Crome-Schwiening.  J 

Travelling  and  Guide-books.    Dr.  E.  Eckstein. 

Truffles.   C.  Falkenhorst 

Admiral  Knoer.    With  Portrait. 

.„     „  Heft  2«- 

lla'rlS!rlst0Wtrd8  "*  WeSt:  A  Stndy  ln  EmlSratlon.  illustrated. 

Ships  and  Men  ln  the  German  Navy.   Illustrated.   Dr.  P.  G.  Helms 
Chaplain. 

Dr.  Theodor  Billroth.   With  Portrait.   Dr.  J.  Rudlnger. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Monatshefte.— 53,  steglitzerstr.,  Berlli. ' 

1  Mk.  25  Pf.  July. 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.   Paul  von  Szczepanskl. 
Picturesque  New  York.   Illustrated.   William  Try 
•American  Art.    Illustrated.   Gustav  Oerla-ch. 

The  Artist  iu  the  Service  of  American  Advertisements.   Illustrated.  Ha) 
IWiradc. 

The  Welser  Land  at  Augsburg.   H.'von  Zoheltitz. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  Stuttnit 
1  Mk.   Heft  12. 

The  Vienna  Ceiling-Pictures  of  Anselm  Fenerbach.  Illustrated.  H.Gnubajer. 

Health  and  Stu  ly-Hours  at  School.    Dr.  Karl  Grus. 

The  French  Iu  Tunis.   Illustrated.   H.  von  Engelnstedt 

Halls  for  Cremation  at  the  Present  D.y.   Illustrated.   A.  Stmson. 

i  hrough  the  Oeuthal  Alps.   Illustrate.!.   T.  Petersen. 

Die  Waffen  Nieder !— E.  Pierson,  Dresden.  6  Mks.  per  annum.  Jnly. 
Remlniscen-es  of  a  B  ttle-l'alnter.  Verestschagin. 
Fc  leration  and  Peace.    Marchess  B.  Paodolfi. 
A  Few  Figures :  A  Military  Finance  Caprlcclo.   M.  Brnsch. 

Westermann's  Illustrlerte  Deutsche  Monatshefte.— Btnustrkt 
4  Mks.  per  annum.  August. 
The  Wartbnrg.   Illustrate!.   August  Trlnius. 
Philippine  Welser.   Christian  Meyer. 
Ernst  Wlcbert    With  Portrait.   Marie  Uhse. 

Sketches  from  the  Life  of  the  Sculptor,  Fritz  Drake.   Illustrated.  Hans  >"«g*l 

von  Bra  we. 
The  Indefinite  Article.   Ernst  Eckstein. 

Wiener  Llteratur-Zeltung.— I.  Spiegclgasse,  12,  Vienna.  25  kr. 
The  Art  of  Reciting. 
Francois  Coppee.    Marie  Herzfeld. 
The  Rose  In  Heine's  Puenii.   p«ul  Bernard. 
The  Poet  in  His  Works.   Stephen  Mlkow. 

Zuschauer.— II.  Dnrchschnitt,  16,  Hamburg.   1  Mk.  50  Pf. 
per  quarter.  July  15. 
Reminiscences  of  My  Youth.    Hanns  Weber. 
The  Technique  of  Artistic  Creation.  III.  C.  Brunner. 
Realism  and  the  Drama.   Le»  Berg. 
Vdam  M::i!er-Guttenbrunn. 
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THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Annsles  de  l'Eeole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politlques.— {Qrurtcriy.) 
108,  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.   5  fro.   July  IS. 

Tbe  Preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  of  Birdo.   Unpublished  Documents  on  the 

Relation  between  Frano- and  Italy  from  1878  to  1881. 
Vie  YarUtious  In  the  Revenue  and  in  tbe  Price  of  Lmd  in  France  !□  the 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.   Continued    D.  ZulLi. 
Tbe  5  >.--Iasuirig  Bauks  and  the  Premium  on  Gold  tu  tho  Argeutlne  Republic. 

M.  L.bordcre. 
tldrs  tn  Newfoundland.   Continued.    J.  Cruchon. 
lie  Sate  and  Public  Instruction  iu  England,    Max  Leclerc. 

Association  Catholique:  Revuo  des  Questions  Soclales  et 
Ouvriercs.— 2*2,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Parts.   2  tn.   July  15. 

The  Encyclical  Rerum  Sooarum.   Mgr.  S.  G.  Kean. 
tend  Savings  Hanks  in  Alsa.e    H.  Danzas. 
writions  on  the  Stock  Exchange.   J.  Depoiu. 

Bibliotheque  Unlverselle.— 18,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  2  f.-.  50  c. 
July. 

Tlx  Economic  Situation  iu  Europe.   Dr.  W.  Bnrckhardt. 
Halyard  Kipling.   Auguste  Glardon. 
In  Pitagonia :  Notes  of  an  Explorer.    Dr.  F.  Marhon. 
Wouaa's  Work,  Ancient  and  Modern.    Bertbe  Vadier. 
Iwoiquea :  Italian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  StieuliSque,  Political. 

Chretien  Evangellque.— G.  Bridel,  ljtosanne.   1  fr.  50  r.  July  20. 

Religious  Revival  in  the  Vaud  Canton.   Continued.   Jaq.  Adamlna. 
itie  (inence,  an  Adversary  of  Voltaire.   Concluded.    A.  Gretillat, 

utretlens  Polltiques  et  Lltteralres.— a,  rue  St.  Joseph,  Parla.  60c. 
July  10. 

Association  poor  l'Art.   Charles  Sluyts. 
T.e  1'ieti j  Movement   IV.  '  Francis  Viele-G rlfBn. 

July  25. 

!!■  ntaod  Society  and  Anarchy.   A.  Ferdinand  Herold. 
Finiga  Politics.    Uenri  Halo. 

Journal  des  Economlstes.— li,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris.   3  fr.  50  c.  July. 

ItohbIc  Liberty.   G.  dn  Puvuode. 
Hirer.  Raphael  Geoiges  Levy. 
Lmd  Reform  In  Algeria.   J.  G.  HenriceU 
India  and  Russia.   M.  Inostranietz. 

1  Century  of  tbe  Cotton  Trade  in  the  United  States.   Daniel  Bellet. 

hUi-cUun  and  the  Crisis  In  Australia.   A.  RafTalovlch. 

Uuakn  on  the  Conditions  under  which  Labour  Exchanges  might  be  Useful. 

Menestrel.— 2  bit,  rue  Vlvtenne,  Paris.   10  francs  per  annum. 
July  2,  9,  18,  23,  and  30. 
Jirie  Malibran.    Continued.    Arthur  Pougln. 

londe  Musical.— 3.  rue  dn  29  Jnillet,  Paris.  50  c.  July  1  and  15. 
■"aUeatm  the  Electric  Organ.   Illustrate].   ContluueJ.   A.  Peschard. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue.— 18,  King  William  Street,  Strand.   62  fr.  yeacly. 
Jnly  1. 

«  Officers'  Social  Mission. 

S«  Gospel  and  Political  Economy.   T.  H.  Funck-Brentano. 
fc  Artistic  Education  of  the  Algerians.  G.  Marye. 
*«ra  Sport.    IV.   G.  de  WaiUy. 
IV  Eeforms  lo  French  Orthography.   G.  de  Villenolsy. 
l*3as  on  Foreign  Politics.   Madame  Adam. 

July  16. 

au«  and  Germans :  Tbe  Battle  of  Zomdorf.   A.  Rambaud. 
*b  Officers'  Social  Mission. 

S*itme  de  Warens  and  J.  J.  Rousse  in.    V.  Rossel. 

'*&c  legends.    F.  Mara  Tuech. 

Je  mbliotbeqne  Natiouale.   G.  de  Dubord. 

I:*  Emancipation  of  Woman.   L.  Qr.esuel. 

"«le  and  Fema  e  Jngglers.    L.  de  la  Marche. 

I*era  on  Foreign  Politics.   Madame  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— 23,  boulevard  roissoonlere,  Paris. 

50  frs.  per  annnm.    July  1. 
kilnr  of  European  Politics.    Erolllo  Caste!  ir. 
vetm  from  the  Astral  Life.   Phlllbert  Audebrand. 
TVi'ekm.  III.   GusUve  Haller. 
lbs  Drama  In  Spain.   Comte  de  Serltrnan. 
'n»  Fete  of  tbe  Felibres  at  Sceaux.  Francois  Coppee. 

July  15. 

P-eMew  of  European  Politics.   Emillo  Castelar. 

Pamir  Qnestion.   S.  Xim'uee. 
r«  Portraits  at  the  Salon.   Gustave  Haller. 

Reforme  Soclale.— 54,  rue  de  Seine,  Paris.   1  fr.    July  1. 
Keport  of  tbe  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Social  Economy. 
Tie  Change  in  the  Ideas  of  Law  and  Justice  from  the  Point  of  View  of  So.lal 

Economy.   E.  Glaswn. 
«po-tof  the  Prixe*  Given  for  Virtue  In  tbe  Family  and  Fidelity  In  Labour. 
_  M.  Welcbe. 

n*  Society  of  Social  Economy  and  tbe  Unions  tn  1992-93.   A.  Delalre. 
Reports  of  Labour  Meetings  »nd  Conferences. 

Mparts  of  Visits  to  Various  So.  ial  and  Industrial  Institutions.    Louis  Barrat. 


Reports  of  Charity  and  Thrift  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Central  Office  of  Charitable 
Institutions. 

July  16  and  August  1.   (Doublo  Number). 
The  Separation*  of  C'hurjb  uud  State  iu  the  United  States  and  iu  France. 

Viscount  de  Mcaux. 
Tbe  Recent  Progress  of  Socialism  in  Germany.    Georges  ltlondel. 
Economic  Teaching  lu  Germ  my.    E.  Dubois  and  K.  i'erreau. 
Programme  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  if  Agricultural  labourers  in 
France. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— 44.  rue  de  Renuc%  Paris.   1  fr.  25  c. 
July  1. 

The  "  Parterre  "  during  the  Revolution.    Victor  Foumcl. 
"  Monsieur  Chaumont."    A  Comedy  iu  One  Act.  G.calaud.l. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Taoqueray."  R.  William. 

July  15. 

■•  Le  Premier  Sentiment  de  I,oulou."  Comely  In  O.ie  A  t.  Gyp. 
Jens  Christian  Hostrup,  Scandinavian  Auth-jr.    Cb.  tie  Casan.ve. 

Revue  Bleue. — Fisher  Uuwlu,  Paternoster  Square.   6»  c. 
July  1. 

Round  about  the  Academy.    Edouard  Grenler. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Artist  and  Savant,    ilerre  La-serre. 
Reply  to  M.  Sarcey  on  tbe  Obligatorv  Vote.   1'ienc  Idlllte. 

July  a. 

Jules  Leuxntre.   Rene  Doumlc. 

Llfe^Amongst  tbe  Koreans.   T.  H.  Rosuy. 

The  Kepreseotatiou  of  Minorities.   Pierre  Laiiltc. 

July  15. 

Guy  de  Maupassant.   I  mile  Fagnet. 

Ponaard  and  Augler.    Eiouard  Grenler. 

A  Government  which  Governs.   Pierre  Lafltte. 

.Mendicity  io  Paris.    Loois  Paullan. 

l'ormer  Rebellions  In  the  Pays  Latin.    Andre  Sagllo. 

July  29. 

History  of  Literary  Reputations :  The  Comedy  of  Chan.  e. 
Three  Days  at  Chicago.   1.   Maurice  Bonchos. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— 18,  King  William  St.,  Strand.  62  fcs.  yearly. 
July  1st. 

The  Italians  of  To-day.  I.  Provincial  Life  In  the  Northern  Provinces.  II. 
Baziu. 

Air  and  Life.   H.  de  Varigny. 

Frauche-Comte.    II.  The  Austrian  and  Spanish  Dumluation.   V.  Dn  Bled. 
The  Salons  of  1893.   G.  lAftnestre. 
Sketches  of  Russian  Character.    A.  Tcbekof. 
The  Youth  of  Joseph  de  Malstre.   G.  Valbert 
July  15th. 

Physical  and  Moral  Temperament.   A.  Fouillee.  « 

Society  in  Mexico  and  the  Economical  Future  of  That  Country.  C.  J  an  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Contemporary  Literature.   E.  Rod. 

In  Penal  Servitude.    II.    Penal  Colonisation.    P.  Mimande. 

The  Empre*  Catherine  II. 'a  Journey  through  the  Crimea.  Marquis  d'Arago  1. 

The  Fur  PnKluciug  Seals.    E.  Plau'  hut. 

The  Artificial  llepro  lu.tlon  of  Diamonds.    L.  Dex. 

An  Enquiry  on  Egypt.   VWimte  Melchior  de  Vog'le. 

Revue  Encyclopidique.— IT,  me  Montparnasse,  Paris.  1  fr. 
July  1. 

The  Exhibition  of  Portraits  of  Writers  and  Journalists  of  the  Century.  Illus- 
trated.  Raoul  Sertat. 
The  Louvre  at  the  Death  of  Henry  IV.   With  Plaus.   P.  Bert  rand. 
Artificial  Incubatio".    Illustrated.    Paul  Devanx. 
MbBlons  in  tbe  Sahara.    W  ifh  Map  aud  Illustrations. 

July  15. 

The  French  Press :  Its  Origin :  Theophraste  Renaulot  and  the  Gazelle.  Illus- 
trated.  G  llles  de  la  Tourette. 

The  Press  during  the  Revolution.    Illustrated.    M.  Touroeux. 

The  Press  duriug  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  Illustrated.  H.  Wel- 
schlnger. 

The  Press  since  1830.   Illustrate i.   Georges  Montorguell. 
Revue  de  Famllle.— 8,  rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Aotlu,  Paris.   I  fr.  50  c. 
July  1. 

Primarv  Scbo  1  Education  In  France.   Jules  Simon. 

Aerial  'Navigation  :  Steering  Ball.xms.    G.  Tlssanther. 

A  Fantastic  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Meu'a  Clothes  In  France.  lUustrale  1. 

F.  Roger  Miles. 
Our  Situation  in  Madagascar.    F.  de  Maby. 

July  15. 

The  Customs  Policy  of  France.   E.  Levassear. 
Unpublished  Memoirs  of  General  Roasignol. 
New  Berlin.   Paul  Lindenberg. 
Saint-Denis.   Achille  Lncbaire. 
Emlle  Zola.  Gustave  Larronmet. 

Revue  Francaise  de  TEtrangrer  et  des  Colonies.— 1,  place  d'leua, 
Paris.    1  fr.  50  c. 
July  1. 

The  Behrlog  Seals :  the  Anglo-Rosslan  Agreement. 
The  Tchad  Ronte  and  the  German  Pretensions.   G.  Dem  inch*. 
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[August. 


The  American  Coaling  Stations.    With  Mop.   A.  A.  Fanvel. 
The  French  Soudan  :  Col.  Humbert's  Report  for  1891rlS92. 

July  15.  . 
Col.  Humbert's  Report.   Continue  i. 

The  English  an  1  Portuguese  Companies  In  Sontb-TCast  Africa.    With  Map. 
'1  he  Coaling  Stations  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    A.  A.  Fauvel. 

Revue  Gunerale. — Burns  and  Oates,  Orchard  Street.    12  frs.  par  annum. 
July. 

Three  Weeks  with  Jonathan :  Notes  on  America.   Concluded.   H.  Poothiere. 

IVote  -tive  Measures  in  the  Agricultural  Domalu.   Ernest  Dubois. 

Jnh  nnes  Brahms.    William  Hitter. 

A  Projected  Law  against  Alcoholism.   Andre  Le  Pas. 

Kdouar.l  Hod.    Henri  Bordeaux. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Colonlale.— L.  Baudoin,  30  rue  et  passage  Daupblne, 

Parts.   50  frs.  per  annum.  July. 
Ele  trl ;  Installations  on  Board  Ships  of  War.   Lieuteuant  L.  Abeille. 
Study  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Coast  Defences  of  the  United  States. 
Me  n  ml  al  Theory  of  the  Expenditure  of  Force  in  Marching  aud  Running. 

Captain  J.  BolUs. 
Study  on  the  Civil  and  Military  Organisation  of  China. 

Revue  Philosophlljue.— lit,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.   3  fr.  July. 
Judgment  ami  Resemblance.   V.  Egger. 

Ttie  Origin  and  Nature  of  Organic  Movement,   lllnstratel.   J.  Soury. 
The  Problem  of  the  Infinite.   1.   Relativity.   G.  Mouret. 

Revue  des  Revues. — 7,  rue  Le  Petetier,  Paris.   1  fr.  July. 
The  Literary  Movement  In  Sweden.   Ola  ILinsson. 
The  Ideal  Man.   J.  F. 

Revue  Sclentlflque. — Fisher  Uowin,  Paternoster  Square.   »0  c. 
July  1. 

The  Use  of  Statistics  in  Geography.   E.  Levassenr. 

July  8. 

The  Evolution  of  Sentiments.   Th.  Rlbot. 
Defensive  Arras  in  Modem  Warfare.   M.  SavinhUc. 

THE  ITALIAN 

La  Clvllta  Cattoliea.— Via  Rlpetu,  240,  Rome. 
Jnly  15. 

Papal  Encyclical  on  Ecclesiastical  Colleges  in  India.   Latin  Version. 

The  Revival  of  Catholic  lutcrest  iu  Municipal  Elections. 

A  Fresh  Pontifical  Confirmation  of  Parish  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Via  del  Corso,  466,  Rome.   46  fra.  per  annum. 
Jnly  I. 

H.  A.  Taine.   A  Sketch.  G.  Barzellottl. 
Silvio  Spaventa  and  His  Contemporaries.   R.  de  Ceaare. 
The  Recent  Revolution  in  the  Tirino.   A.  Galautl. 
Brigandage  In  the  Venetian  Republic.   P.  Molnieuti. 

July  16th. 

Art  in  Italy.   E.  Fanzaccbl. 

The  Re  entry-discovered  Gospel  Fragment.   A.  Chiappelli. 
The  An  ient  Irish  Parliament.   <}.  Boglletti. 
The  Financial  Situation.    L.  Luzzatti. 
The  Latest  Arab  Insurrection  in  Yemen.   C.  B.  Rossi. 


July  15. 

Mammiferons  Auimats.   E.  Oustilet. 
The  M  ineral  Resources  of  Japau. 

Jnly  29. 

Researches  an  1  Congresses  on  Tuberculosis.    A.  VerncuiL 
Contemporary  India.    Em.  Itarbe. 

Revue  Soelallste.— W,  rue  Cbabanais,  Paris.   1  fr.  50  c.  July. 
An  Appeal  to  the  Peasants  ?   A.  A.  Guillot. 
What  is  Socialism  ?   Dr.  J.  Ploger. 
Th?  In  lependent  labour  P.trty  in  Englaud.   G.  Ghisler. 
I'i-oje.t  f  »r  the  Reform  of  the  Succession  Laws.    P.  Farnie. 
The  Rural  Proletariat    Condole  I.  Liverdays 
The  Situation  in  Holland.   F.  Domcla-Nleuwenhuls. 

Revue  Soeiale  et  Politique.— 39,  me  Joseph  II.,  Brussels.  5  fra.  July. 
Collectivism.   Dr.  A .  Schaeffle. 

Workmen's  Salaries  and  Expenses  in  Belgium  in  April,  1891.   A.  Julin. 

Revu2  du  Vlngtlems  Siecle.— 7,  Kohlenberg,  Bale.   1  fr.  25  c 
Jnly  5. 

The  Alsatian  School  at  Paris.   L.  Zoru. 

A  Social  Evolution  In  Dramatic  Art  :  The  TKscrauds.   A.  de  Brahm. 
The  Colmar  Club.   Continued.   P.  Kaltenbu  ch. 


The  Work  of  Peace. 

The  Colmar  Club.  Continued. 


July  20. 
P.  Kalteabach. 


University  Cathollque,— 25,  rue  du  Plat,  Lyon.  20  fr.  per  annum. 

July  15. 

Talne  and  Kenan  as  Historians.   P.  Ragey. 

Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  iu  England.  Contlimsi. 

J.  Grabinskl. 
Jesus  Christ  In  the  Drama.   Felix  Vernet. 
Johannes  Janseen.   Continued.  Pastor. 

MAGAZINES. 

La  Rassegna  —  Via  Sau  Carlo,  16,  Naples.  36  frs.  per  aim.  July  1. 

Popular  Co-op:  ratlvc  Banks.   F.  Boub6e. 
The  ltsliun  Banking  System.    A.  Luzzatl. 
Parliamentary  Government  in  Italy.   Pasqual*  Turlello. 
The  Labour  Question  iu  England.   The  Lord  Chamberlain. 


La  Rassegna  Nazlonale.— Via  della  Pace, : 
annum.    July  1. 


Florence.    30  frs.  per 


Tin'  Itallin  Episcopate  Accused  of  Liberalism.  A.  Mogllo. 
Stoicism  and  Christimlty.   E.  Salvador). 

July  16. 

The  Soudan  and  the  Mahdi.   Conclusion.  G.  Grabinski. 


L'Avenc.— Ronda  tie  l'Universltat,  Barcelona.  25  centlmos.  June  15-30. 
Federalist  Evolution.   L.  Xavier  de  Rlcar.l. 


Rivista  Marittlma.— Tlpografia  del  Seuato,  Rome.  25  lire  per  anu.  Julj. 

Aluminium  and  Its  Alloys.   7  figs.   Lieut  -naut  del  Bono. 
The  Loss  of  the  Victoria.   With  Illustration  of  the  Ship. 

THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

Espafia  Moderna.— Cnesta  Ue  Sauty  D.jmingo,  16,  Madrid.   30  pesetas 
per  anuum.  July. 


La  Ciudad  de  DIos.— Real  Monasterio  del  Kscortal,  Madrid.   16  pe^tas 
per  anuum.   July  0. 

Jansenism  iu  Spain.   Manuel  F.  Mignelez. 

Existence  of  God  and  AthebtLal  Science.   Padre  T.  Rodriguez. 

July  20. 

Catalonian  Literature  in  tbe  Nineteenth  Ce  .tury.    Padre  F.  B.  Garcia. 

THE  DUTCH 

Elsevler's  Geillustreerd  Maandsehrlft.— Luzac  and  Co.,  40,  Great 

Russell  Street.   Is.  ud.  July. 
Eh  hanon  Veneer.   .Tohan  Gram. 
A  Visit  to  Alpbonse  Dan  let.   F.  and  A.  Smlt  Klelne. 

De  Glds. — Luzac  and  Co.   3s.  July. 

Electoral  Law. 

Sacred  Fables.  II.  Dr.  S.  J.  Warren. 

The  Youth  of  Isaac  da  Ccsta  (1798—1823.)  Dr.  W.  G.  C.  Byvanck. 


Judicial  and  Medical  Applications  of  Criminal  Anthropology.  Cesar  Looibroso. 
Modem  Literary  Customs.    E.  Caro. 

Revlsta  Contemporanea.— Callc  de  Pizarro,  17,  Madrid.  2  pesetas. 
July  15. 

Reforms  Required  in  Technical  Education  in  Spain.  Conclusion. 

MAGAZINES. 

Tijdschrift  voor  het  Blnnenlandsch  Bestuur.— «.  Kolff and  <X 
Batavla.    Part  8,  No.  5. 
Our  Colonies  and  Colonial  Administration. 
Th  i  Examination  and  Working  of  Minerals  in  the  Dutch  Iudies. 

Vpagen  des  TUdS.— Luzac  and  Co.   Is.  61.  July. 
Electoral  Law.  S.  van  Houton. 
Triumph  of  Wagnerlsm. 

Simplification  of  Spelling  and  Declension.   Miss  F.J.  van  Uildriks. 


Danskeren.— Jnngersen,  Nyg&rJ,  and  SchrWer,  Holding.   8  kr. 
per  annum.  July. 

Fredcrik  Schlelermacher  and  the  Romantic  School.   L.  ScbrMer. 

The  Exploration  of  America  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

S.  N.  Monrltsen. 
The  Swedish  rublic  High  School.   L.  SchrBder. 

Dagny.— Fredrlka-Bremer  Society,  Stockholm.  4  kr.  per  annum.  No.  5. 
Care  of  the  Sick  In  Country  Villages. 

Ellen  Key's  Latest  Work  i  "  Anne  Charlotte  Leffler,  Ducheasa  dl  Cajanello." 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


6  kr.  per  annum. 
EUen  Fries. 


No.  29  (292). 


Idun.— Frlthlof  Hellberg,  Stockholm. 
Queen  Ulrika  Eleonora.  With  Portrait. 
Elpls  Mclena.   Cecilia  BUth-Holmberg. 

Ord  OOh  Bild.— Wahlstr8m,  Stockholm.    10  kr.  per  anuum.  July  11. 
The  Stockholm  Palace  and  the  New  Paintings.    Ludvig  LoostrSm. 
H.  Taine.    With  Portrait.    Hellen  Lindgreu. 
TUskuepen. — M.  Galaschlot,  Copenhagen.   12  kr.  per  anuum. 
The  Relation  of  tbe  New  Testament  to  tbe  Old.  G.  Brandes. 
A  New  Literature.   II.   Panl  Verlalne.   Johannes  Jorgenssen. 
A  Night  with  Paul  Verlalne.   Sophus  Claussen. 


June-Jol^ 
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INDEX. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Title*  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  C.  Q.  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.  F.  It. 

A.  J.  P.  American  Jourual  of  Politics.  F. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review.  Fr.  L. 
A  A.  P.  S.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  G.  M. 

Political  and  Social  Science.  «.  J. 

Ant  Antiquary.  G.  0.  P. 

Arch.  R.  Architectural  Record.  G.  W. 

A  Arena.  G.  T. 

Arg.  Argosy.  G.  B. 

As,  Aadeplad.  Harp. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Qnarterly.  Horn.  R. 

Ata.  Atalanta.  I. 

A.  M.',  Atlantic  Monthly.  I.  I.. 
Bank.  Bankers'  Magaziue.  1.  J.  E. 
BeL  M.  BelfcrJ's  Monthly.  I.  R. 
Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Ir.  £.  R. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Ir.  M. 
itkmin.  Bookman.  Jew.  Q. 

C.  P.  G.  Cabiuet  Portrait  Gallery.  J.  Ed. 
CaL  K.  Calcutta  Review.  J.  Micro. 
C.I.  M-  Californian  Illustrated  Magaziuo.  J.P.  Econ. 
C  F.  M.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  J.  R.  A.  S. 

CS.  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  J.  K.  C.  I. 

C  W.  Catholic.  World.  Jur.  K. 

C  M.  Century  Magazine.  K.  0. 

C.J.  Chambers's  Journal.  K. 

Char.  R.  Charities  Review.  L.  H. 

Chant.  Chautauquan.  Libr. 

Oi_Mis.L  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  l.ibr.  R. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly.  Llpp. 

C.  B*.  Coutemporary  Review.  L.  Q. 

C.  Comhill.  Long. 
Coa.  Cosmopolitan.  Lrtc. 
Crit-  B_  Critlal  Review.  Lud.  M. 

D.  R-  Dnbliu  Review.  Ly. 
Efuo.  J.  E'-ouoiulc  Journal.  Mac. 
Ecw.  £.  Economic  Review.  M.  A.  H. 
K.  R  Edinburgh  Review.  MeJ.  M. 
Ed.  K.  A.  Educational  Review,  America.  M.  W.  D. 
Ed-  K.  Lu  Educational  Review,  Loudon.  M.  E. 
Eds.  M.  Eugineerlug  Magozice.  Mind. 

E.  H.  English  Historical  Review.  Mis.  R. 

E.  L  English  Illustrated  Magazine.  .Vol.  R. 
v-»-  Expositor.  Mon. 
Kx.  T.  Expository  Times.  M. 

F.  I-  Folk-Lore.  M.  P. 


Fortnightly  Review.  Nat.  R. 

Forum.  N.  Sc. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  N.  N. 

Gentleman's  Magaziue.  Naut.  M. 

Geographical  Journal.  X.  E.  M. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  New  R. 

Good  Worde.  New  W. 

Great  Thoughts,  N.  H. 

Greater  Britain.  N.  C. 

Harper's  Magazine.  N.  A.  R. 

Homiletlc  Review.  0.  C. 

Idler.  0.  D. 

Index  Library.  O. 

International  Jourual  of  Ethics.  P.  E.  F. 

Investors'  Review.  P.  M.  M. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Recor  Phil.  R. 

Irish  Monthlv.  P.  L. 

Jewish  Quarterly.  P.  R.  R. 

Journal  of  Education.  P.  M.  Q. 

Journal  of  Microscopy.  Psy.  R. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soviet)*.  Q.J. Econ. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  lustitute.       Q.  R. 

Juridical  Review.  Q. 

King's  Own.  R.  It.  R. 

Knowledge.  Rel. 

Leisure  Hour.  R.  C. 

Library.  St.  N. 

Library  Review.  Sc.  A. 

Lipplncott's  Monthly.  Scots, 

lxindon  Quarterly.  Scot.O.M. 

Ijongman's  Magazine.  Scot.  R. 

Lucifer.  Scrib. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  Shake. 

Lyceum.  Str. 

Macmitlan's  Magazine.  Sun.  H. 

Magazine  of  Americau  History.  Suu.  M, 

Medical  Magazine.  T.  B. 

Meu  and  Women  of  the  Day.  Th. 

Merry  England.  Think. 

Mind.  U.  S.  Jf. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  W.  R. 

Molern  Review.  Y.  R. 

M.mlst.  Y.  M. 
Mouth.  "  Y.  W. 
Monthly  Packet. 


National  Review. 
Natural  Science. 
Nature  Notes. 
Nautical  Magazine. 
New  Kuglaud  Magazine 
New  Review. 
New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century. 
North  American  Review. 
Our  Celebrities. 
Our  Kay. 
Outing. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Pall  Mall  Magaziue. 
Philosophical  Review. 
Poet- Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 

Research. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Quiver. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews. 
Reliquary. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
St.  Nicholas. 
Scieuce  and  Art. 
Stots  Magazine. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scribuer's  Magazine. 

Shakespeariaua. 

Strand. 

Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magaziue. 
Temple  Bar. 
Theatre. 
Thinker. 

United  Service  Magaziue. 
Westminster  Review. 
Yale  Review. 
Young  Man. 
Young  Wouiau. 


Ade-1 :  Its  Church  and  History,  E.  M.  Green  on,  N  H,  Aug. 
AM .» : 

The  Anglo- Portuguese  Delimitation  Commission  In  East  Africa,  Capt.  S.  C. 

N.  Grant  on,  Scot  G  M.  July. 
Sooth- West  AM  a,  English  aud  German,  Connt  PMl  on,  G  J,  July. 
The  Mystery  of  .Vasho:>alaiid,  C  F  M,  Aug. 

Historl  al  Evidences  as  to  the  Zlmbabye  Ruins,  Dr.  II.  Schli.  liter  ou,  G  J, 
July. 

Jrt(  i  lents  of  a  Hnnt-r's  Life  In  South  Africa,  by  F.  C.  Selnns,  JHCI,  July. 
A|*Tic'iiltar-?,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Journal  of  Oie  Hoyal  Agricultural 
NWe'.v)* 

British  Farmers  and  Foreign  Imports,  Prof.  Jas.  Long  on,  F  Rf  Aug. 
Alaskau  Days,  by  A.  Inkcrslcy,  C  I  M,  July. 
Am*-ri  a,  Dis~overy  of,  Q  R,  July. 
Angeling  in  Still  Waters,  by  J.  Buchan,  G  M,  Aug. 
An  nam  :  Hne,  Hon.  G.  N  Cur/oi  on,  PR  N,  Aug. 
Anthropological  History  of  Europe,  J.  Be  Idoe  on,  Scot  R,  Jnly. 
Ar-:ha?oJoffy.  see  Contents  of  Palestine  Ksp'ortition  Fund,lielit/uary,An!iquart/. 
Architecture,  see  Contents  of  the  Architectural  Nctortl. 
Aristotle 's  Theory  of  Reason,  F.  Granger  on,  Mind,  July. 
AT-a3-f-olan  Church  :  Its  History  and  Its  Wrongs,  by  F.  S.  Stevenson  and  G.  B. 

M.  Ooore,  New  R,  Ang. 
ArmW  (**ee  also  Contents  of  the  United  &rricr  Magazines)  : 

The  Army  a*  a  Military  Training  School,  E.  Hudson  on,  F,  July. 
The  British  Soldier  and  His  Chaplain,  C  J.  Aug. 
Asaaticfl  and  Africans  in. London,  by  Mrs.  Brewer,  Sun  H,  Anj. 
Assimilation  and  Association,  by  Dr.  James  Ward,  Mind,  July. 
Awctate-i  Life,  Walter  Besant  on.  C  R,  Aug. 
Aflwyriati  Archceology :  The  Tell  Annrna  Tablets,  E  R,  Jnly. 
A**rooomy  : 

Do  People  Live  on  the  Planet  Mars?  by  W.  J.  Baker.  Chaut,  July. 

r-twjltays  and  Star-Beams,  Agnes  Giberne  on,;M  P,  Aug. 
Australia : 

The  (Jreat  Barrier  Reer.  Scot  G  M,  Jnly. 

Australian  Women,  Julia  F.  Nicholson  on,  N  A  R,  July. 
Austria- Hungary  :  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments  F.  Nieser  on,  J  P  Econ, 
Jnly. 

Baltimore,  D.  0.  Gilman  on,  St  N.  Aug. 

Barbonr  and  Blind  Harry  as  Literature,  W.  A.  Craigie  on,  Scot  R,  Jnly. 


Barometric  Measurement  or  Heights,  J.  E.  Gore  on,  G  M.'Ang. 
Baseball,  N.  B.  Yonng  on,  Llpo,  Aug. 

lk  lls :  Some  Llncolushire  Hell  Customs  by  F.  Peacock,  Rel,  July. 

Church  Bolls,  If.  J.  Feasoy  on,  N  H,  Aug. 
Helvoir  Castle,  Duchess  of  Rutland  on,  E  I,  Aug. 
Besant,  Walter,  Y  M,  Ang. 

Bible  and  BiMi  al  Crltl-  Ism,  (see  also  Contents  of  Andnrer  Review,  f.'lergnman's 
Mo/mine,  '  ritical  Review,  J&pnsitur.  HipusiUiry  Times,  King's  Own, 
Pf'tlnttrrMn  and  It- Tunned  Be  -ieu\  Tliinker); 
Inspiration,  Canon  Hon  left  on,  D  R,  Julv. 
The  Do.trincof  the  Prophet.,  Ch  Q,  July. 
The  I'anon  of  the  N'ew  Te.tament,  L  Q,  July. 
Chiist's  Pla  e  In  Molcni  Theology,  L  Q,  July. 
St.  Paul  iu  Asia  Minor,  Ch  Q,  July. 
Bin  Is: 

'1  lie  Zoo-Gcographi-al  Areas  of  the  World,  illustrating  the  Distribution  of 
Hir.ls.  by  It.  It.  Sh  .rpe.  N  Sc,  Aug. 

The  Protection  of  Hir.ls.  E  R,  July. 

Birds  of  a  Feather,  by  I  '.  A.  Fill  her.  Sun  M,  Aug. 

Among  the  Birds  ou  the  Norfolk  Broals,  by  Cordon  Stables,  L  H,  Aug. 
Pjuruson,  Bjornst  jerne,  by  Mrs.  A.  Twee  lie,  T  B,  Aug. 
Biokbinding,  Q  R,  July, 
liootli,  E  Iwin,  John  Malone  on,  F.  July. 
Bre.itliing  Movements  as  a  Cure,  T.  J.  Mava  on,  C  M,  Aug. 
Bri«.l;s,  Phillips, 

His  letters  to  Children.  C  M,  Aug. 
Buckingham  Pala  -e.  Mary  S.  Warren  on,  StP,  July. 
Bncki'ighnnisliire  OH  Houses,  Sun  H,  Aug. 
Birldha  and  His  <;ospel,  S.  S.  Pugh  on,  N  H,  Aug. 
Burial  Customs,  E.  Howlctt  on,  W  R,  Aug. 
Burns,  Hnliert. 

A  Fren  h  stu^'y  of  Burns,  Black.  Aug. 

The  Religiou  <>f  Burns.  Scots.  Aug. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Josephine,  A.  Dawson  ou,  Y  W,  Aug. 

Caesars,  Tragedy  of,  E  R.  July. 

California,  see  Contents  of  the  Californian  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Calvin  and  Calvinism,  L  Q,  Julv. 

Camping  Out.  by  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Y  M.  AVgjOOQ  LC 
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Canada : 

Paper  Currencies  of  New  Prance,  E.  M.  Broken ridge  on,  J  P  Econ,  July. 
Canada  ami  the  Canadian  Pacln;  Railway,  J.  C.  Hopkluson,  W  R,  Aug. 
Canoeing  Season,  L.  J.  Vance  on,  Fr  L,  Aug. 

Catholic  Church,  (nee  also  Contents  of  Memj  England,  Catlwlic  World,  DaUin 
Review,  Month) : 

Will  England  became  Roman  Catholic?  Mew  R.  Aug. 

Can  the  Catboli  t  Church  be  Nationally  1 1  by  \V.  R.  Claxton,  A  J  P,  July. 

The  Taxes  of  the  Papal  Penitentiary,  by  H.  C.        E  M,  July. 

Failure  of  the  P.. pal  Assumptions  uf  Boniface  VIII.,  A.  D.  Campbell  o  t, 
P  R  R,  Job-. 
Chat  aubriand,  E.  C.  Price  on,  M  P,  Aug 
Chi  ago  and  the  World's  Fair :  ' 

Tbe  World's  Fair  Balance  Sheet,  F.  H.  Heath  on,  F,  Jnly. 

Chicago's  Sanitary  Condition,  Dn  E.  F.  Ingals  on,  F,  July. 

'Che  State  Buildings,  M.  Schuyler  on,  Aren  R,  July. 

Ireland  at  the  Woi  Id's  Fair,  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  N  A  R,  July. 

Tbe  Flower  Worll  at  tbe  Fair,  by  B.  C.  Truman,  Bel  M,  July. 

The  Peace  Side  of  the  World's  Fair,  by  B.  A.  L  ckwood,  A  J  P,  July. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  at  the  Fair,  by  J.  Hawthorne,  Llpp,  Aug. 

Types  and  People  at  the  Fair,  J.  A.  Mitchell  on,  Scrlb,  Ang. 
Children : 

How  We  Hade  the  Children  Happy,  Q,  Aug. 

Cruelty  to  Children,  Rev.  R.  Wangh  on,  C  S  J,  Ang. 

Old-Faahioned  Children,  F.  Ayde  on,  Mac,  Aug. 
Chinese  Question : 

Tbe  Law  and  the  Chinaman,  by  T.  J.  Geary,  C  I  M,  July. 

Should  tbe  Chinese  be  excluded  ?  by  Colonel  R.  U.  IngersoU,  and  T.  J. 
Geary,  N  A  R,  July. 

Church  Archite.tnro  and  Acoustics,  bv  Rev.  C.  Reade,  R  R  R,  July. 
Church  and  Christianity  (nee  also  under  Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism)  : 

Tbe  Gospel  of  Life,  Cll  <(,  Jnly 

Christian  Apologists,  Rev.  D.  U.  Wbl.ley  on,  N  H,  Aug. 

Christianity  and  Social  Duty,  by  Prof.  W.  Sanday,  Econ  R,  July. 

Christian  Economics,  R  C,  July. 

Tbe  Democratic  Christ,  by  W.  James,  Mod  R,  Aug. 

Four  Centuries  of  Christianity  in  America,  Professor  H.  M.  Scott  on,  0  D, 
July. 
Church  of  England : 

Archdea  on  Farrar  and  the  Rituallets,  by  Canou  Knox  Little,  C  R,  Aug. 
Churches  in  Scotland : 

Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  E  R,  July. 

Tbe  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  R  R  R  July. 

Scotland  and  Disestablishment,  by  Dr.  D.  Macleod,  C  H,  Aug. 

America's  Answer  to  the  Disedablishmeut  Cry,  by  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  Scots, 
Aug. 

Civic  Duty,  Teaching  of,  Jas.  Bryce  on,  F,  Jnly. 
Crvll  Reorganization  of  England,  L  Q,  Jnly. 
Civil  War  of  America : 

Washington  tbe  Winter  before  tbe  War,  by  H.  L.  Dawes,  A  M.  Aug. 

West  Virginia  and  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  E.  Parker-Scammon  on,  C  W.  July. 
Clergy :  What  are  a  Christian  Preacher's  Functions  f  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
•f,  July. 

Clougb,  Mies,  of  Xewnbam,  E.  Skelding  on,  A  M,  Aug. 

Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation :  Solidarity  without  Federation,  by  G.  W. 
Wilton,  Jup  R,  July. 

Colorado  River  Canon :  Engineering  with  a  Camera  In  the  Caflon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, by  R.  B.  Stanton,  COS,  J'Jly. 

Columbus: 

The  Family  of  Commons,  Dnke  of  Veragna  on,  N  A  R,  July 

The  "Caravels  "  of  Columbus,  E.  K.  Minton  on,  Man  Q,  July. 
Congregationalism : 

What  Makes  a  Congregattonalist  ?  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Foster,  Chaut,  July. 

Tbe  Tercentenary  Literature  of  the  Congregational  Union,  Ch  Q,  July. 
Constantinople,  W.  C.  Preston  on,  Sun  M,  Aug. 
Crime  and  the  Criminal  Law  : 

Concerning  our  Criminal  I^tw.  Mod  R,  Aug. 

A  Case  of  Social  Myopia:  Treatment  of  Crimluals,  by  G.  R.  Stetson,  A  R, 
July. 

Crosses :  Early  English  Crosses,  Miss  F.  Peacock  on,  D  R,  July. 
Crowland  In  the  Fens,  E.  E.  Kitton  on,  New  H,  Aug. 
Cuba :  Ynmurl,  Don  C.  Seitz  on,  Fr  L,  Aug. 

Divorce,  see  under  Marriage. 

Doughty,  Thomas,  Julian  Oorbetl  on,  Mac,  Ang. . 

Dress :  The  Fillies  of  Fashion,  by  Mrs.  Parr,  P  M  M,  Aug. 

Edison,  Boyhood  of,  L.  R.  McCabe  on,  St.  N,  Aug. 

Education,  (eee  als  eContents  of  Journal  of  Education,  Indian  Journal  of 

Education) : 

The  Future  of  Education,  Prof.  Mabafly  on,  N  C,  Ang. 
Nationalization  of  Education  and  the  Universities,  by  H.  von  Hoist,  Hon, 
July. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools,  Lord  Bnttersea  on.  New  R,  Aug. 
Charterhouse  School.  R.  Blathwavt  ou,  C  F  M,  Ang. 
Tbe  Mer-haut  Taylors'  School,  W.  C.  Sargcaot  on,  Lud  M,  Aug. 
How  to  Become  a  Scho-d  Mistress,  by  A.  A.  Bulley,  Y  W,  Aug. 
A  Boston  Schoolgirl  ia  1771,  by  Alice  M.  Earle,  A  M,  Aug. 
Egvpt  : 

Til?  Turks  in  Egypt.  Cal  R,  July. 

An  Egyptian  Princess,  L  Q,  July. 

The  Pyramids,  Chas.  \V.  Wood  on,  APfif,  Ang. 
Eliot,  Georg  \ 

George  Eliot's  Country,  by  E.  Moutpellier,  Ata.  Jnly. 
Elizabeth,  l>ieen,  and  Her  intrigues  with  the  Huguenots,  Miss  J.  M.  Stone  oa, 
D  R,  July. 


Engineering,  see  Contents  of  tbe  Enginiering  Magazine,  Cottier's  k'agaxi™. 

Ersklne,  Lord,  American  Corrrspondencc  of,  N  A  R,  July. 

Etheromanla,  Dr.  A.  Guerln  on,  Bel  M,  July. 

Ethics,  see  Contents  of  International  Journal  of  Ethkt. 

Evolution : 

Evolution  In  Prof.  Hnxley,  Prof.  St  George  Ml vart  on,  N  C,  Ang. 
Ethics  und  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  by  Leslie  Stephen,  C  R,  Aug. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Klein,  0  H,  July. 
Extradition  Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Unit3.1  States,  J.  B.  Moore  oj,  r, 
July. 

Fetter  Lane  Chapel,  Q,  Ang. 

Fez,  the  Me^ca  of  the  Moors.'S.  Bonsai  on,  C  M,  Aug. 
Fiction :  On  the  Novel  wltli  a  l*urpose,  by  Mabel  F.  Robinson,  Ata.  Aug. 
Fielding's  '•  Humphrey  Clinker,"  Topography  of,  Austin  Dobson  on.  Loaf, 
Aug. 

Finance,  (see  also  under  Unitel  States,  Canada,  India,  Austria,  and  Ci  n'-JDts  it 
the  Honker's  Magazine) : 

Bimetallism,  H.  S.  Foxwell  on,  Econ  R,  July. 

Bimetallic  Parity,  by  C.  Vincent,  A,  July. 

The  Money  Quest  loo,  by  C.  J.  Bnell,  A,  July. 

How  Distrust  Stops  Trade,  by  E.  Atkmeon,  N  A  R.  July. 

Commercial  Morality,  by  Rev,  J.  Carter,  Econ  R,  July. 

A  Visit  to  a  Bank,  by  J.  H.  Tritton.  Y  M,  Aug. 

What  is  a  Bucket  Shop  ?  C  J,  Aug. 
Flags  of  Our  Empire,  GOP,  July. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  the  Scottish  Patriot,  J.  R.  Ma- Donald  on,  Scot  R,  Jclr, 
FoHtlnalis  In  Scotland,  by  C.  Stain,  Black,  Aug. 
Food  Supply  and  the  Price  of  Wheat,  T.  B.  Vcblen  on,  J  P  Econ,  July. 
France : 

Tbe  Fall  of  the  Anclen  Regime,  Q  R,  Jnly. 

The  Gray  and  Gay  Race,  by  S.  Heury,  C  R,  Aug. 

French  tMrlbood,  Marquise  de  Sau  Carlos  on,  N  A  R,  July. 

Among  French  Cathedrals,  by  I  .ady  Stafford  North  cote,  Black,  Aug. 
Francis,  John,  of  the  AUtenseum,  L  Q,  July. 
Franco-Swiss  Commercial  Rupture,  BT  J,  July. 

Galloway  and  Her  Feudal  Sheriffs,  J.  Fergnsson  on,  Scot  R,  July. 
Gas :  Limits  of  the  Natural  Gas  Supply,  by  S.  S.  Gorby,  Engr  M,  July- 
Geography  : 

Progress  of  Geography,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Dnffon,  G  J.  July. 

Teaching  of  G.  ography  in  Germauy,  Scot  G  M,  July. 
Geology:  Extinct  Monsters,  W.  Mill  r  on,  K  O,  Aug. 
German  Literature :  The  Realistic  Trend  of  Modem  German  Literature,  Esi 

Blum  on,  A,  July. 
Germauy : 

The  German  Strategist  at  Sea,  Major  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  on,  U  S  M,  Aug. 

The  G'-rman  Army  Bill,  Karl  Bliud  on,  U  S  M,  Aug. 
Ghosts :  The  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  H.  Pyle  on.  Harp,  Aug. 
Gibraltar :  The  Colony  of  Gibraltar,  W.  F.  Itae  on,  W  R,  Aug. 
GindelyJ  Anton,  A.  W.  Ward  on,  E  H,  July. 

Glass :  American  Art  Supreme  In  Color.red  Glass,  L.  C.  Tiffany  on,  F,  July. 
Grant,  Sir  Hope,  and  LalyGraut,  Sun  H,  Ang. 
Gray,  David,  W.  J.  Dawsou  on,  Y  M,  Aug. 

Greece:  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Funerals  In  Greece,  Mrs,  Delves-BrougU<° 

on.  New  H,  Aug.  » 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York,  T.  A.  Janvier  on.  Harp,  Aug. 
Grcgoire,  Abbe,  and  the  Frcuch  Revolution,  Hon.  Wm.  Gibson  on,  N  C,  A»S 

Hading,  Mdme.  Jane, 

Wm.  Alison  on,  Th,  Aug. 

Interviewed  by  R.  Blathwayt,  G  T,  Ang, 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  Q  R,  July. 
Herachell,  Lord,  Portrait  of,  Jur  R,  July. 

Hissing,  Natural  History  of,  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  on,  N  A  R,  July. 
Holland  House,  E.  L.  Dldiei  on,  Chaut,  July. 
Horden,  Jobu,  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland  on.  Sun  M,  Aug. 
Houseboats  and  River  Idylls,  by  L.  S.  Frost,  Fr  L,  Ang. 
Household  Management,  Colonel  Kenney-Ilerbert  on,  N  C,  Aug. 
Huguenots  and  Eucyclopajflists,  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge  on,  M  P,  Aug. 
Human  Speei-h  :  Internal  Spee.h  and  Song,  J.  M.  Baldwin  ou,  Phil  R,  J"1?- 
Hnmaulty,  Hopes  of,  Ch  Q,  July. 

Hymuology:  Some  of  Our  Hymns,  Rev.  M.  Marshall  on,  R  R  R,  July. 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  by  Mrs.  A.  Tweedie,  T  B,  Aug. 
Idealism  and  Epistemology,  by  Prof.  Jones,  Mind,  July. 
India,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Calcutta  Review)  : 

The  Indian  Currency  Commission,  Black,  Aug. 

Silver  and  the  Indian  Government,  by  II.  It.  I.  Palgrave,  Bank,  Aug- 

Closing  the  Indian  Mints,  Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  on,  Nat  R,  Aug. 

The  Silver  Crisis  in  India,  Sir  R.  Temple  on,  New  R,  Aug. 

India  between  Two  Fires,  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzou  on,  N  C,  Aug. 

The  Campaign  in  the  Kanjut  Valley,  E  B,  July. 

Sir  Ch  irlcs  Napier's  Indian  Orders,  Capt  F.  A.  Actem  on,  U  S  H,  Aug, 

The  Oudh  Police,  H.  S.  Clark-  on,  DSN,  At  g. 

Land  Tenure  in  India,  J.  N.  Macdougall  on,  Jur  R.  July. 

Tbe  Indian  Tea  Tra  !e.  B  T  J,  July. 
Insnraure,  National,  and  Oil  Age  Pensions.  Bank.  Aug. 
Ireland : 

A  Fresli  Puzzle  of  Home  Rule,  by  Sir  F.  Polio -k,  Nat  R,  Aug. 
Home  Rule  In  Operation,  II.  G.  Keeue  on,  W  R,  Aug. 
The  Home  I  tale  BUI,  E  R,  July. 
The  Unionist  Campaign,  Q  p,  Jul}'. 

The  Personal  Gratification  Bill,  by  F.  Greenwood,  Nat  R,  Arg- 
Irlsh  Ranks  and  tbe  Home  Rule  Bill,  Bank,  Aug. 
Priest- Ridden  Ireland,  Black.  Aug. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Life  in  H16-17,  by  A.  C.  Tnte,  Cal  R,  J"1)'- 
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The  Closure  and  the  Home  Role  BUI : 
The  "  Gig  "  and  tbe  House  of  Common*,  by  T.  W.  Russell,  J.  E.  Re  Jninnd, 

and  Viscount  Cranborue,  New  R,  Aug. 
Tbe  Coup  d'Etjt,  Black,  Ang. 
Italy : 

Tbe  Administration  and  Administrative  Law,  II.  A.  D.  Phillips  on,  Cal  H. 
July. 

Agricultural  Contracts  In  South  Italy,  Professor  F.  S.  Nlttl  00,  Econ  K, 
July. 

From  Nice  to  Genoa,  by  Fannie  C.  W.  Barbour,  C  I  M,  July. 
Italian  Gardens,  C.  A.  Piatt  on,  Harp,  Ang. 

Jews :  The  Jew  in  Ireland,  Ly,  July. 
Johnson,  Samuel, 

Rambles  In  Johnson-land,  by  P.  Fitzgerald,  G  M,  Ang. 
Jones,  H.  A..  K.  Blathwayt  00,  I,  Ang 

Journalism :  The  Newspaper  Correspondent,  Julian  Ralph  on,  Scrib,  Aug. 

Kantian  Bibliography  in  Germany,  Dr.  E.  Adlckes  on,  Phil  R,  July. 

Keble,  John,  Ch  0.  July. 

Korea :  Tbe  Condition  of  Korea,  B  T  J,  July. 

labour,  (see  also  under  Women)  : 
Tbe  Place  of  Industry  in  the  Social  Organism,  Wm.  Smart  on,  I  J  E,  July. 
Weak  Points  in  Trade  Unionism,  by  L.  Irwell,  Eng  M,  July. 
Modern  Industrial  Warfare,  J.  W.  CnnUffe  on,  W  R,  Ang. 
Tbe  Hull  Strike,  Rev.  W.  H.  Abraham  on,  Econ  R,  July. 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Labour  Bureau,  E.  Cnmmings  on,  Q  J  Econ, 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  C.  D.  Wright  oa, 
0  J  Econ,  July. 
Lam  at  the  World's  Fair,  M  A.  Keith  on,  Fr  L,  Aug. 
Lamb,  Charles,  J.  Mortimer  on,  Man  Q.  July. 

Land  :  Legal  Execution  and  Land  Tenure,  by  Prof.  Jenks,  E  H,  July. 
Laugdale,  Hon.  Charles,  Rev.  W.  Amherst  on,  D  R,  July. 
Latin  Satire,  Q  R,  July. 

Law  and  tbe  Lawyers,  (see  also  under  Marriage,  Criminal  Law,  and  Contents  of 

tbe  Juridical  review): 

Tbe  New  Volume  of  State  Trials,  L  Q,  July. 
Leopards,  C.  T.  Buckland  on.  Long,  Aug. 

Leprosv  :  The  Dreadest  Scourge  of  Ah,  by  J.  Colllnson,  Mod  R,  Aug. 
Leasing  and  His  Place  In  Geiman  Literature,  by  T.  W.  Rolleston,  C  rl.  Ang. 
Libraries,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Library) : 

The  Kvolutlon  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Bel  M,  July. 
Liberal  Unionism,  Evolutlou  of.  Sir  G.  0.  Morgan,  C  R,  Aug. 
Lightfuot,  Bishop, 

Bishop  Llghtfoot  and  the  Early  Roman  See,  Dom  C.  Butler  on,  D  R, 

July. 

Cardinal  Newman  and  Bishop  Llghtfoot,  E  R,  July. 
Lincoln  Minster,  Precentor  Veuables  on,  Sun  M,  Aug. 
Logic : 

Methods  of  Inductive  Inquiry,  H.  Laurie  on.  Mind,  July. 
Oa  the  Distinction  between  Real  and  Verbal  Propositions,  by  E.  T.  Dixon, 
Mind,  July. 

Xagee,  Archbishop,  and  His  SerhjouF.'Rev.  J.  Sllveeter  on,  N  H,  Aug. 
Mauomedanism  :  The  New  tolim,  by  E.  Sell,  C  R,  Aug. 
Haine,  Sir  Henry,  as  a  Jurist,  E  R,  July. 

Matet,  Lucas,"  and  "  The  Wages  of  Sin,"  by  E.  Aukins.  Man  Q.  July. 
Man,  Isle  of,  Walpole's  Book  un,  £  R,  July. 
Xulw'i  "  Fanstos,"  T  B,  Aug. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws : 

03  Hnuiau  Marriage,  by  C.  N.  jStarcke,  IJ  E,  July 

Dlvone  and  the  Rights  of  Society,  by  II.  S.  Ager,  A  J  P,  July. 

Divorce  Made  Easy,  Prof.  S.  J.  Brun  on,  N  A  R,  July. 

Kale  Weale's  New  Marriage  Law,  by  B.  Hudson  aud  Kate  Wealc,  Mod  R, 
Aug. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  George  Saiotsbtiry  on,  Nat  R,  Aug. 
Meaning  and  Metaphor,  by  Lady  V.  Welby,  Mon,  July. 
Medicine,  (see  also  Contents  of  tbe  Msdical  Magazine) : 

Mn-dt-Siecle  Medicine,  by  A.  Symons-Eccles,  Nat  R,  Aug. 
Meeting- Houses :  Early  Meeting  Houses,  C,  Aug. 
Microscopy,  see  Contents  of  the  Journal  of  Microscopy. 
Mission*,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World) : 

MLvlons  and  Colonies,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck,  A  R,  July. 

Millenaries  In  China,  R.  S.  Gundry  on,  F  R,  Aug. 

Catholic  Prospects  in  Uganda,  R.  L.  Keegan  on,  M,  Ang. 
Monkeys :  Strangers  Yet  J.  Kent,  G  M,  Aug. 
Morocco,  Tbe  Straits,  and  France,  F.  L.  Broudbent  on,  Naut  M,  July. 
.Mouhon,  Louise  Chandler,  L  Q,  July. 

Municipal  Government,  Problem  of,  F.  H.  Cooke  on,  A  J  P.  July. 
Murat,  Prince  an.1  l'riucess  Achille  in  Florida,  Matilda  L.  McConnell  on,  C  M, 
Ang. 

Nasr-ed-Din  Cbodia.  G  W,  Aug 

National  Life  and  Character,  see  under  Pearson  (Dr.  Charles). 

Natural  Science,  (see  also  under  Birds,  and  Contents  of  Natural  Sconce) : 

The  Limits  of  Animal  Intelligence,  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  on,  F  R,  Ang. 

Animal  Jealousies,  A.  H.  Japp  on,  C  F  M,  Ang. 

Sight  Life,  C,  Aug. 
Navajos,  M.  L.  Fogg  on,  Fr  L,  Aug. 

Navies,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  I'niUd  Service  Magazine) : 
The  Seeds  of  the  Navy,  Adm.  Sir  T.  Symonds  on,  F  R,  Aug. 
England's  Position  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  aud  Vfce-Adni.  P. 
Culonib,  P  M  M,  Aug.  . 


Tbe  Loss  of  tbe  Victoria,  Adm.  Sir  G.  Phipps  Hornby  on,  F  R,  Aug ; 
U  S  M,  Aug. 

Comts  Martini,  Judge  V.  Lushlngtnn  on,  Nat  R,  Aug. 
Ku'gllsh  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  J.  A.  Fronde  on.  Long,  Aug. 
The  Royal  Navy  nuder  Charles  I.,  M.  Opprahelm  00,  E  H,  July. 
Our  Sailor  Soldiers :  the  Uuitod  States  Naval-Militia,  E.  B.  Meru  on,  0,  Aug. 
Necessitarians,  O.  S.  Pierce  on,  Mon.  July. 

New  York  City :  The  Cliff  Dwellers  of  New  York,  E.  N.  Blauke  on,  COS, 
July. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  and  Bishop  Ligbtfo  t,  E  R,  July. 
Nicene  aud  Post-NLene  Fathers  :  St.  Atbanasics,  Ch  Q,  July. 
Nile,  Battle  of,  Capt  Cbarrler  on.  New  R,  Aug. 
North  Pole,  Wanderings  of.  Sir  R.  Ball  on,  F  R,  Ang. 
Norway's  Political  Crisis,  Prof.  H.  H.  Boy  <  sen  on,  N  A  R,  July. 

Old  Age  Penslor.s,  see  under  Insurance  (National). 

Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Lucerne,  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias  on,  R  C,  July. 

Open  Spares :  Pnb'ic  Playgrounds  for  Children,  Lord  Meath  on,  N  C,  Aug. 

Ople,  Amelia,  T  B,  Ang. 

Opium  Question  :  The  iudo-Chlnese  Opium  Question  as  It  Stands  In  1893,  by 
it.  N.  Cust,  Cal  R,  July. 

Paine,  Thomas,  Leslie  Stephen  on,  F  R,  Aug. 
Palestine,  see  Contents  of  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
Parli  mentary,  (see  also  under  Ireland) : 
Rambles  In  the  Products,  G  W,  Aug. 
Patents  :  How  to  take  out  a  Patent,  C  J,  Aug. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 
•     What  can  the  Government  do  for  the  Poor  at  Once  }  by  J.  T.  Dotld,  New  R, 
Aug. 

Tearsoti,  Dr.  Charles,  and  Ills  Bqok  on  "National  Life  and  Character,"  Q  R, 

July. 

The  Hopes  of  Humauity,  Ch  Q, 
A  Reply  by  Dr.  Pearson,  F  R,  Aug. 

Pensions  for  Old  Age,  see  under  Insurance  (National). 

Persia :  Child-Life  lu  Persia,  by  J.  Bassett,  Fr  L,  Aug. 

Peru :  Among  the  Campa  Iudiaus,  by  D.  R.  Urquhart,  Scot  G  M,  July. 

Peter,  Gospel  of,  Ch  ((,  Jul  . 
J.  R.  Harris  on,  C  R,  Aug. 

Pf  trar.H,  Correspondence  of,  II.  W.  Preston  and  L.  Dodge  on,  A  M,  Aug. 

Philosophers'  Camp— -Emerson,  Agassiz,  Lowell,  and  Others,  In  the  Adiron- 
dack.!. W.  J.  Stillman  ou,  C  M,  Aug. 

Photography,  see  Conteuts  of  Wilson's  rhctographic  Magazine. 

Poa  hers  aud  Poaching,  E  I,  Aug. 

Poitiers,  J  as.  Baker  on,  L  H,  Aug. 

Politl  -si  Economy,  (see  also  Contents  of  Economic  Review,  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,    nnals  of  the  American  Academy) : 

How  Wealth  Is  Distributing  Itself,  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  PIN,  Ang. 

The  Spontaneous  Diffusion  of  Wealth,  W.  H.  Mallock  on,  Nat  R,  Aug. 
IW  of  the  World,  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett  on,  F  R,  Aug. 
Portugal :  Some  Portuguese  Sketches,  C,  Ang. 
Post:  The  United  States  Post  Office,  C.  J.  Willdcy  on,  U  S  M,  Aug. 
Preachers  aDd  Sermons,  T  B,  Aug. 
Prcsbyterlanism : 

Tbe  Future  of  Presbytertanlsm  In  the  United  States,  Rev.  C.  A.  Biiggs  0:1, 
N  A  R,  July. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  tbe  United  States, 
J.  de  Witt  on,  G  R  R,  July. 
Prison  Inspectors,  Major  Griffiths  on,  C  S  J.  Aug. 
l'ritcb  ird,  Dr.  C,  Astronomer,  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  on,  R  R  R,  July. 
Privy  Council  under  tbe  Tudors,  Q  R,  July. 

Psychology :  Modern  Psychology,  E.  B.  Tltchener  on,  Phil  R,  July. 

Race  Problems  of  America : 

New  Black  Codes  in  the  Soub,  Rev.  Jos.  Cook  on,  0  D,  July. 

An  Open  Lottrr  to  Lord  Meath,  by  Bishop  FitzgeraM,  N  C,  Aug. 

T"he  Negro  Women  of  the  Sonth,  Olive  R.  Jefferson  on,  Chaut.  July. 
Racing  and  the  Turf :  Past  Suburbans,  K.  Trevelyan  on,  0,  Aug. 
Radegonda,  Queen,  Story  of,  S.  C.  Upton  on,  Cos.  July. 
Railwava,  (see  also  under  Untteil  States,  Canada,  Russia  in  Asia) : 

Tbe  Fastest  Train  in  the  World,  H.  G.  Prout  on,  N  A  R,  July. 

Round  the  London  Underground  on  an  Engine,  E  I,  Aug. 
Reltglo  s : 

Reason  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Religions,  Rev.  T.  E.  Allan  on,  A, 
July. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  R  C,  July. 
Reunion  Conference  at  Lucerne,  R  C,  July. 
Riders  of  Tunis,  Col.  T  A.  Dodge  on,  Harp,  Aug. 
Roberts  Motley,  on  His  First  Book,  I,  Aug. 
Rossetti,  I).  O.,  Poetry  of,  W.  B.  Worsfold  on,  N  C,  Ang. 
Rotber,  King,  Romance  of,  Professor  A.  Mcnzics  on,  Scot  R,  July. 
Ruskiu,  John,  Ch  Q,  July. 

Some  Ruskin  letters,  G.  Strona-h  on,  E  I,  Ang. 

Ruskin  on  Education,  Wm.  .billy  on,  G  T.  Aug. 

Raskin's  Ideal  of  Womau,  by  W.  J.  Dawson,  Y  W,  Ang. 
Russia : 

The  Famine  in  Eastern  Rnssla,  J.  Strodllng  on,  C  M,  Aug. 
Russian  Dissenters  and  tbe  Russian  Government,  Sun  M,  Aug. 
Russia  in  Asia: 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  C  J,  Aug. 

Russia  on  the  Pacific,  E  R,  July. 

Russian  Progress  in  Manchuria,  Black,  Ang. 

The  Pevtsof  Expedition  and  Mr.  Bog.lauovluh's  Surveys  on  Chinese  Turkls- 
tan,  G  J,  July. 
Russia,  Kmpress  Catherine  II.  of,  E  R.  July. 
Rtixton  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  J.  Muuroon,  G  W,  Aug. 
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Salt-Lake  City,  H.  E.  Biowne  on,  C  I  M,  July. 

Sandow,  Henr,  and  Muscular  Development,  Lud  M,  Aug. 

Scandinavian  Shipping,  Development  of,  A.  N.  Klaerou,  J  P  Econ,  July. 

S<  ience :  Recent  Science,  l'riuce  Krapotkiu  on,  N  C.  Aug. 

Scotland,  (see  also  under  Churches  iu  Scotland) : 

Home  Rule  for  Scotland,  J.  Romans  on,  Scots,  Aug. 
Sea  and  Its  Literature,  Mae,  Aug. 

Serpents :  The  Serpent's  Tongue,  \V.  H.  Hudson  on,  F  R,  Aug. 
Servaut  Question,  Lney  M.  Salmon  on,  Cos.  July. 

Shakespeare:  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Case:  The  Verdict,  by  A.  R.  Wallace 

and  Others,  A,  July. 
Shellfish  Culture,  J.  H.  Fullarton  on,  Scot  B,  July. 
Sherbrooke,  Lord,  0  R,  July. 
Shipping,  (see  also  Contents  of  Nautical  Magazine): 

The  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea  :  The  Malls,  W.  J.  Gordon  on,  L  H,  Aug. 

In  the  Downs,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Treauor,  Sun  H,  Aug. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  J.  A.  Fronde  on,  Long1.  Aug. 

The  Development  of  Scandinavian  Shipping,  A.  N.  Kiaer,  J  P  Econ,  July. 
Slam : 

The  Crisis  in  Indo-China,  D.  C.  Boulger  on,  N  C,  Aug. 

Slam,  Crown  Prince  of,  J.  T.  Smith  on,  St  N,  Aug.  , 
Siberia,  sec  under  Russia  in  Asia. 
Sidney,  Dorothy,  Ch  Q,  July. 
Siugle  Tax,  Ethics  of,  J.  Lee  on,  Q  J  Econ,  July. 
Slavery  In  America:  Anti-Slavery  nistory  and  Biography,  A  M,  Aug. 
Slumming :  Is  It  Played  out?  by  Rev.  J.  Adderley,  E  I,  Aug. 
Social  Evil  and  Its  Remedy,  by  E.  0.  Buxton,  A  J  P,  July. 
Socialism  and  Its  Leaders,  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble  on,  G  T,  Aug. 
Society :  London  Society :  a  Retrospect,  P  M  M,  Ang. 
Somerset,  Lady  Henry,  Interviewed  by  R.  Blathwayt,  G  T,  Aug. 
Spanish  Armaria  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  E  Pears  on,  E  H,  July. 
Spies :  Political  Spies,  Q  R,  July. 
Stalker,  Dr.,  Sun  M,  Ang. 
Stove,  Harriet  Beecher,  Mrs.  Mayo  on,  Ata,  Ang. 

Strlndberg,  August,  Iconoclast  and  Impressionist,  by  G.  F.  Steffen,  Mod  R,  Ang. 
Sudermaun,  Hermann,  Miss  Braddon  on,  Nat  R,  Ang. 
Sundav  Question:  Field  Work  for  Sunday  Closing,  Rev.  W.F.  Crafts  on,  OD.Julv. 
Superuaturalism :  Its  Origin,  Perpetuation,  and  Decadence,  R.  G.  M.  Browne 

on,  W  R,  Aug. 
Swift's  Latest  Biographer :  J.  Churton  Collins,  Ly,  July. 
Switzerland : 

The  Franco-Swiss  Commercial  Rupture,  B  T  J,  July. 
The  Swiss  Referendum,  W.  D.  McCrackan  on,  Cos,  July. 

Tailoring  by  Steam,  Dr.  Paton  on,  G  W,  Aug,  ,  _  _  

Taxation,  Incidence  of,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  and  A.  C.  Miller  on,  J  P  Econ, 

July- 

Taylor,  Zachary,  A.  R.  Watson  on,  Lipp,  Ang. 

Tea :  The  Indian  Tea  Trade,  B  T  J,  July.  ,  .,  . 

Technical  Education :  Relations  of  Academic  and  Technical  Instruction,  by 

N.  S.  Shaler,  A  M,  Aug.  ,    „  ,       .     „  _  ,  T  . 

Telegraphy :  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Submarine  Telegraphy,  B  T  J,  July. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 

Christ  and  the  Liquor  Problem,  by  G.  C.  Brown,  A,  July. 

Hypnotising  Drunkards,  by  Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Tuckcy,  Mod  R,  Aug. 
Thames  River :  .... 

On  the  Upper  Thames,  by  E.  Boyer-Brown,  L  H,  Aug. 

Oxford  to  Kingston,  Lud  M.  Aug. 

In  Tow,  by  R.  Blunt,  P  M  M,  Aug. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama :  ....  _    .  _ 

The  Future  of  the  English  Drama,  H.  A.  Jones  on,  New  R,  Aug. 

Plays  and  Acting  of  the  Season,  Wm.  Archer  on,  F  R,  Aug. 

Freuch  Plays  and  English  Audiences,  by  G.  Barlow,  C  R,  Ang. 

The  Acting  of  the  Corned!"  Franchise,  E.  F.  Spence  on,  Th,  Aug. 

Why  Theatrical  Managers  Reject  Plays,  by  A.  M.  Palmer,  F,  July. 

Acting  in  Schools  and  Its  Effects,  II.  Ebrington  on,  J  Ed,  Aug. 
Theism,  E!  D.  Cope  on,  Mon,  July.. 
Theosophy,  (see  also  contents  of  Lucifer,  Theotnphuf) : 

Esoteric  Buddhism :  A  Rejoinder,  by  Professor  Max  Mttller,  N  C,  Aug. 


Thomason,  James,  J.  W.  Sherer  on,  Mae,  Aug. 

Thule  and  the  Tin  Mauds,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  G  M,  Aug. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de.  Professor  Dicey  on,  Nat  R,  Aug. 

Toynbee  Hall  and  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  F.  M.  Holmes  on,  G  T,  Aug. 

Truth  and  Error,  D.  S.  Miller  on,  Phil  R,  July. 

Twain,  Mark :  Reporting  with  Mark  Twain,  by.D.  de  Qullle,  C  I  M,  July. 
Tychism  and  its  Founder,  Mon,  July. 

United  States,  (see  also  under  Race  Problems,  Chinese  Question,  Labour, 
California,  Colorado,  Salt  Lake  City,  Chi.ago,  New  Yoik,  etc.) : 
A  Scheme  of  Constitutional  Amendment,  by  A.  B.  and  H.  Farquhar,  A  J  P. 
July. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  American  Popular  Government,  F.  W.  Grey  on,. 

Puns  Democracy  veriut  Vicious  Governmental  Favoritism,  by  B.  O.  Flower 
A,  July. 

The  Ambition  of  Cleveland,  by  R.  H.  McDonald,  Jr  .  C  I  M,  Joly. 
Renliuiscences  of  United  States  Senutors,  by  W.  K.  Benedict,  Chaut.  July. 
How  the  Fourthof  July  should  be  Celebrated,  by  Julia  W.  Howe,  F,  July- 
Pension  Scandals : 

The  Grand  Army  as  a  Pension  Agency,  by  Col.  C.  Mck.  Leaser,  F,  July. 

Complete  History  of  the  Faruham  Post  Revolt,  by  J.  J.  Finn,  F,  July. 
The  Fiuauclal  Situation,  by  M.  Marshall,  Eng  M,  July. 
The  Silver  Grievance,  J.  F.  Dunn  on,  J  P  Econ,  July. 
Silver  Legislation  and  Its  Results,  Hon.  E.  0.  Leech  on,  N  A  R.  July. 
The  Anti-Trust  Campaign,  by  A.  W.  Tourgee  on,  N  A  R.  July. 
Immigration,  W.  H.  Jeffrey  on,  J  P  Econ,  July. 
Our  Foreign  Policy,  by  W.  D.  McCrackan,  A,  July. 
Railroads  and  the  Government,  J.  S.  Fisher  on,  A  J  P,  July. 
The  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Companies,  F.  S.  Stratton  on, 

Cos,  July. 

The  Fastest  Train  in  the  World,  H.  G.  Prout  on,  NfA  R,  July. 
UpanishadB,  Teaching  of,  W.  Davieson,  A  M,  Aug. 

Valols :  Spring  In  the  Woods  of  Valols,  by  Mdme..DarmesUter,  C  R,  Aug 
'  Volunteers :  The  London  Scottish,  Lud  M.  Aug.  & 

Walton,  Izaak,  R.  Le  Gallienne  on.  New  R,  Aug- 

Wales :  The  Royal  Welsh  Land  Commission,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  on,  Nat 

Wa'es  Prince  and  Princess  of,  and  their  Pets  at  Sandringham,  E.  M.  Jessop  on. 
I,  Aug. 

Wealth,  (see  also  under  Political  Economy) : 

The  Ethics  of  Wealth,  W.  H.  Quaintance  on,  A  J  P,  July. 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Wealth,  E  R,  July. 

Weather :  It  Always  Rains,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson,  0  W,  Aug. 

Weslevan  Methodist  Church  Patronage,  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  on,  R  C,  July. 

Whitlocke's  Swedish  Embassy,  Charles  Edwards  on,  G  M,  Ang. 

Whlttier,  J.  G.,  J.  0.  Murray  on,  P  R  R,  July. 

Women  (see  also  under  Marriage.  Servaut  Question,  Dress,  Education) : 

Women  Wage-Earners,  by  Helen  Campbell,  A,  July. 

Sempstresses'  Wages  In  the  East  End,  \V.  H.  Wllkins  on,  N  C,  Aug. 

The  Brain  of  Women,  Prof.  Ludwig  Bflchner  ou, "New  R,  Aug. 

Innocence  at  the  Price  of  Ignorance,  by  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  A.  J uly. 

Women  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  Y  W,  Aug. 
World's  Fair,  see  under  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair. 
W'ydif,  the  Precursor  of  Anglicanism,  Ly,  J nly. 

Wyclif  Literature,  Dr.  R.  Buddensieg  on,  Crit  R.  July. 

Yachting :    _ .  , 

Yacht  Racing  in  the  Solent,  A.  E.  Payne  on,  E  I.  Aug. 

Yachting  :  International  Yachting  lu  1893,  G.  A.  Stewart  on,  N  A  R,  July. 

The  Story  of  the  America  Cnp,  by  R.  Jope-Slade,  Black,  Aug. 

The  Racers  for  the  America  Cup,  Captain  A.  J.  Kencaly  on,  0,  Aug. 

Cup  Defenders,  Old  and  Sew,  W.  P.  Stephens  on,  C  M,  Aug. 
Yates,  Edmund,  H.  How  on,  Str,  July. 
York  City,  L  Q,  July. 
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Appointed  by  Soap  Makers 

Royal  Warrant  ^^^^^^^^^      Majesty  the  Queen. 

THE  WEDDING  MORNING. 

What  happy  recollections  are  recalled  to  those 
who  have  helped  a  Bride  with  her  Toilet!  Friends 
ask  themselves,  has  the  bride  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  duties  of  a  household,  especially  of  that  ever- 
recurring  worry,  Washing  Day  and  Spring  Cleaning? 
Does  she  know  what  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  can  do?  Does 
she  know  that  for  a  few  pence,  without  boiling  or  bleaching, 
she  can,  by  using  SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  have  all  the  house- 
hold linen  washed  at  home  and  made  to  look  white  as 
snow  and  fresh  as  roses ! 

Happy  is  the  bride  who  has  been  instructed  in  these 
matters,  because  it  is  on  such  simple  household  details  as 
these  that  the  future  happiness  and  comfort  of  herself  and 
husband  must  depend ! 

SUNLIGHT  50AP. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME 

OT  THE 

"REYIEW  OF  REYIEWS" 

(VOL.  VII.) 


Hindsomely  Bound,  Price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  6d. 

Vols.  8,  4,  6,  and  6  are  still  in  print. 

As  a  record  of  contemporary  hiatnry,  politics,  nnd  literature, 
volumes  occupy  a  unique  plnce.     They  contain  the 
e*^?5e  ot  a"  ^u,t  ^,aB  occurred  °f  importance  during  the 
I*nod  which  thev  cover. 
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Wanted  :  A  Prophet  Amos. 
Union  of  England  and  America.     By  Mr. 

Goldwln  Smith. 
How  to  be  Young  though  Old. 
The  Likeness  of  th.3  Perfect  Man. 
What  think  ye  of  Christ?   By  Mrs.  Besant. 
Mr.  John  Morley  :  A  Fancy  Portrait. 
Women  in  English  Elections. 
A  Dream  of  a  Puritan  Rome. 
Nonconformists  in  the  Church. 
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REVIEWED, 

The  Logic  of  the  Mole:  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  De- 
lusions. 

The  Conquest  of  Passion  :  Mr.  Ruskln's  Advice 

to  Young  Men. 
Friendships  between  Men  and  Women. 
Public  Schools  :  By  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon. 
How  the  Index  Expurgatorlus  is  Worked. 
Jeremiad  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Degradation  of  the  Press. 
The  Chinese  Conquest  of  Europe. 
How  London  was  Destroyed. 
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IIR.GE0.  T80S.  GOflGREVE'S  TREAT|WE|lT. 


BROUGHT,  HOME  TO  DIE! 
BUT  CURED!    BY  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

Mr.   GEO.   THOS.  CONGREVE. 


"  Dear  Sir. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  writing  you  to  say 
that  one  of  my  sous,  ichott  life  tea*  despaired  of  in  consequence 
of  Consumption  having  supervened  au  attack  of  inflammation 
uf  Hie  lungs,  has  teen  completely  restored  to  health  by  your 
invaluable  treatment.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your 
medicine,  for  a  more  complete  and  wonderful  cure,  I  think, 
hns  never  been  effected  by  any  other  medicine.  My  sou 
returned  home  in  n  hopelessly  dying  state.  Uy  accident  I 
heard  of  your  remedy,  and  determined  to  try  it.  My  wife  and 
other  members  of  my  family  were  aurprsed  and  delighted  to 
notice  some  chauge  for  the  better,  after  a  few  days  only  ;  and 
in  a  few  months,  I  am  glad  to  say,  my  son  wns  entirely  restored 
to  health,  and  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  aud  most  robust  of 
our  farai  y. 


"As  the  publication  of  this  case  would,  I  think,  do  much 
good,  you  can  make  any  use  you  like  of  this  letter,  &c  I  shall 
write  an  account  to  my  relatives  living  in  Tasmania  and 
Queensland,  and  should  suggest  your  inserting  this  in  the  papers 
there.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  gratefully,  John  B.  H  abdwioke. 
Selby  Villas,  I'rettlewell  Street,  Southend,  Essex." 


In  confirmation  of  the  above,  Mr.  ITardwicke  has  sent  me 
the  certificate  of  his  Bon's  discharge  from  the  Boyid  Navy: 
"Sydney  llnrdwicke  invalided;  case,  Vncumonic  I'hthitii." 
Also  a  certificate  as  to  his  present  state  of  health  from  a 
surgeon  at  Southend  : — "  /  lu  rehy  certify  that  Sydney  Hardirkie 
is  sound  in  body  and  of  good  constitution." — SHli  August,  1891 
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Coomhe  Ixidge,  Peekhnm,  London,  S.E. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


London,  September  1,  1893. 
To-night  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  to  be 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Next  week  it  is 
<^ffbe  slaughtered  by  the 
ifers,  and  eager  partizans 
twi.  already  straining  their 
e»to  catch  any  echoes  of 
t]»(tomtoms  which  are  beaten 
'  to  incite  the  indignant 
orate  to  cry,  "  Down  with 
tfieyHouse  of  Lords  !  "  So  far 
te  only  echo  distinctly  per- 
ceptible is  the  return  of  a 
Unionist  by  Hereford  in  place 
of  a  Gladstonian  M.P.,  who 
resigned,  sick  of  the  double 
dose  of  Clause  Nine  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to 
espouse  the  sacred  cause  of 
Bimetallism.  The  outlook  is 
not  encouraging  to  those  who 
woald  make  short  work  of 
the-  Second  Chamber.  So  far 
from  an  indignant  country 
rising  in  the  majesty  of  its  wrath  to  hurl  the  Peers 
into  the  Thames,  it  seems  probable  that  if  there 
is  to  be  any  demonstration  of  popular  feeling  in 
England,  Wale3,  or  Scotland,  it  will  be  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Need  of  ^e  curious  thing  about  the  present 
a  Second  situation  is  that  Ministers  have  done 
Chamber.  more  tnan  anv  se(;  0f  men  jn  faia  century 

to  convert  the  electorate  to  a  belief  that  a  Second 
Chamber  is  a  necessity.  They  have  insisted  upon 
setting  up  a  Second  Chamber  in  Ireland,  and  Mr. 


MB.  C.  W.  HADCL1FFE  COOKE,  M.P.  FOR  HEREFORD. 


Gladstone  has  spent  all  his  eloquence  in  support  of 
Second  Chambers.  That,  however,  is  but  a  small 
thing  compared  with  the  immense  object  lesson 
which  has  been  afforded  the  country  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons 
can  be  gagged  and  paralysed 
by  the  combination  of  a  loqua- 
cious minority  and  a  head- 
strong majority.  The  country 
hitherto  has  believed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could 
be  relied  upon  to  discuss  aH 
the  clauses  of  any  important 
Bill  fully  and  carefully,  and 
it  was  disposed  to  regard  a 
further  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  unneces- 
sary surplusage.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  session  has 
dissipated  that  illusion. 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  of 
the  minority  or  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  fact  is  indisputable 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  dis- 
cussion at  all.  Seeing  this,  the  British  elector 
begins  to  perceive  that  there  may  be  something  in 
the  "  two  Chamber  superstition "  after  all.  The 
guillotine  in  the  Commons  may  prove  to  be  at  once 
the  justification  and  the  salvation  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  process  of  converting  the  House  of 
TMachlne.K  Commons  into  a  mere  voting  machine 
has  gone  on  so  rapidly  that,  after  having 
limited  liberty  of  speech,  the  majority  last  month 
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sanctioned  a  further  limitation  of  the  liberty  of 
voting.  When  the  first  form  of  the  guillotine  was 
carried,  the  House  at  a  given  moment  ceased  to 
debate  and  voted  silently  upon  all  the  amend- 
ments on  the  paper.  This  was  not  sufficiently 
drastic  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Ministry.  The 
guillotine  brought  into  use  for  the  closure  of 
the  Debate  on  the  Report  stage  of  the 
Bill  deprived  the  House  not  only  of  the  right 
to  debate,  but  also  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  the 
three  hundred  and  odd  amendments  which  were  still 
standing  on  the  paper.  The  only  amendments  on 
which  the  sense  of  the  House  could  be  taken  were 
those  proposed  by  Ministers ;  all  the  others  were 
voted  down  era  mags;.  The  result  is  that  the  Bill 
has  been  got  through  in  August  in  time  to  die  with 
the  partridges  in  September,  but  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  electors  grudge  the  guillotine  as 
the  price  of  Home  Rule. 
Old  Fogey-  ^e  House  of  Commons  has  landed  itself 
dom  Ram-  in  this  deplorable  impasse  chiefly  because 
pant.  0£  jj.g  insufferable  Self-cohceit.  To  begin 
with,  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  a  Chamber 
of  nearly  700  members  with  room  to  seat  about 
400  comfortably  ?  Or  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
setting  the  whole  of  these  700  members  at  work 
revising  the  details  of  a  long,  complicated  measure  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  without  any  limita- 
tion upon  the  length  of  speeches  and  without  any 
contrivance  for  expressing  their  opinion  except  the 
cumbrous  and  tedious  process  of  filing  in  and  out  of 
the  Division  lobbies  1  A  Chamber  in  which  every 
member  has  his  seat,  and  an  electric  button  by  which 
he  can  vote  aye  or  no  without  the  loss  of  a  moment 
of  time,  is  surely  not  beyond  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  grandmother  of  Parliaments.  Neither  ought  it  to 
be  impossible  to  divide  any  great  measure  into  sec- 
tions, referring  each  section  to  a  special  Committee, 
representing  all  parties,  who  would  go  through  all 
details,  only  referring  to  the  House,  as  a  whole, 
questions  of  general  importance.  If  these  Committees 
were  fairly  representative  of  the  balance  of  parties  in 
the  House,  this  arrangement  would  work  no  injustice 
and  it  would  enormously  expedite  business.  This, 
with  a  non-party  Committee  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  to  distribute  the  available 
time  according  to  the  necessity  of  public  business,  a 
competent  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  a  limitation 
of  the  length  of  speeches,  might  save  the  House  of 
Commons  from  perishing  beneath  public  contempt  and 
the  mass  of  its  own  business.  A  patent  digester 
that  bolts  50  per  cent,  of  its  food  undigested  can 


hardly  be  regarded  as  up  to   its  work,  even  tti 
Westminster.  J 
Meanwhile,  in  the  present  chaotic  consj 

Guillotine  *")n  °*  a^a""s>  0T1^7  remedy  possibB 
against  obstruction  is  guillotine,  and  a 
that  fails  then  more  guillotine.  Soon  the  guillotine  wiB] 
be  going  always  in  St.  Stephen's  as  it  went  toujaurtm 
Paris  in  the  days  of  the  Terror.  It  is  now  announced' 
that  if  Supply  is  blocked,  Supply  is  to  be  thrust 
through  by  guillotine  delivery,  to  the  great  delight 
of  all  permanent  officials,  who,  however,  may  not 
relish  so  much  the  immediate  and  necessary  sequel  to 
such  a  measure,  viz.,  the  reference  of  all  estimates  to 
competent  committees  with  instructions  to  report 
to  the  House  only  such  points  as  are  of  too  general, 
an  interest  to  be  settled  in  Committee.  Hie 
application  of  the  guillotine  to  Supply  is  a  novelty, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ministers  will , 
shrink  from  ridding  themselves  in  this  way  of! 
obstructive  criticism  which  is  avowedly  intended  to! 
retard  the  realisation  of  their  programme.  j 
Mr.  Morley  has  vindicated  to  the  satis-j 

Mr.  Morley  *s  faction  of  his  constituents  the  conduct  on 
Defence.      .    _  ...         ...    .  J 

the  Government  in  using  the  guillotine! 

His   argument   that   eighty-two  days  have  been 
devoted  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  that  eighty-] 
two  days  ought  to    have  been  enough,  may  bet 
sound.    He  may   score  a  party    advantage   is ; 
heaping  all  the  blame  for  the  scamped  work  of 
debate  upon  the  Opposition.     But  granting  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  bad  faith  and 
perversity  of  the  minority,  it  was  a  minority,  and  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  practically  destroy 
the  House  as  an  arena  for  debate.    The  majority 
have  the  power,  and  the  majority  have  the  respon- 
sibility, and  while  no  reasonable  person  can  object 
to  measures  that  are  necessary  for  the  despatch  of 
public  business,  a  great  many  people  will  object  to 
an  alternating  policy  of  allowing  a  saturnalia  of 
obstruction  and  disorder,  and  of  closuring  all  debate 
by  the  guillotine  that  forbids  even  a  division  upon 
the  amendments  on  the   paper.     That  is  not  a 
business-like  way  of  doing  business. 
Pledges  that  There  is  to  be  an  Autumn  Session,  in 
cannot  be  order  to  enable  the  Government  to  make 
kept'      some  progress  with  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme.   Mr.  Morley  told  his  constituents :  "  We 
shall  not  flinch.    We  mean  to  fight  it  out  on  these 
lines  all  this  year  " — a  variant  upon  General  Grant's 
famous  phrase.    What  they  are  going  to  do  in  the 
Autumn  Session  is,  however,  not  quite  clear.  Mr. 
Morley  has  not  rubbed  elbows  with  Mj.  Gladstone 
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so  long  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  acquiring 
some  of  his  adroitness  in  avoiding  specific  pledges. 
He  spoke  vaguely,  but  in  a  manner  that  was  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Autumn  Session  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  "After  this 
measure,"  said  Mr.  Morley — 

We  have  a  number  of  am  .Her  projects.  We  have  given 
pledges  that  we  will  do  what  we  can — and  wo  believe  we  cau 
Jo  much — to  shake  off  from  Wales  the  yoke  of  an  un-national, 
and  I  may  say  an  anti-national,  Church.  Wo  havo  given 
pledges  that  we  will  deal  with  the  temperance  quastion  to  the 
k-at  of  our  ability.  All  these  pledges  we  hope  to  redeem,  and 
vc  mean  to  redeem. 

Mr.  Morley  has  forgotten  "  the  tough  creeper,  and 
thistle-like,  plants  of  strange  monstrous  growths" 
which  obstruct  the  legislator's  path,  to  say  nothing 
of "  the  ferocious  black  ant "  which  torments  him  all 
the  time.  Mr.  Morley  did  not  name  his  ant,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  its  name  is  Joe,  and  its 
habitat  Birmingham. 

.    .  „      The  discussion  of  the  Bill  lasted  82  days, 
Statistics  J 
of  the      12  of  which  were  spent  on  the  second 

,    Debate.     reading,  when  45  speeches  were  made  for 
'  the  Bill  and  51  against  it.    The  first  two  clauses 
were  discussed  19  days  in  Committee.    Of  the  331 
lines  of  the  Bill  which  have  been  discussed,  88  lines 
were  added  by  the  Government  after  the  second 
reading,  and  37  were'added  out  of  deference  to  the 
representations  of  the  Opposition,  while  37  lines  of 
the  original  Bill  were  struck  out.    Mr.  Morley  con- 
tends that  the  amendments  added  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  Opposition  were  immaterial,  and  if  they  were 
struck  out  to-morrow,  with  three  or  four  exceptions, 
would  not  make  a  jot.  or  tittle  of  difference.  That, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  amendments  intro- 
;  duced  by  the  Government,  which  completely  revolu- 
tionised the  clauses  relating  to  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  at  Westminster,  and  to  the  financial 
relations  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
future.    So  sudden  and  so  complete  was  the  change 
of  front  on  the  vital  subject  of  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  that  the  Liberals  at  Hereford  actually 
distributed,  as  the  only  available  electoral  ammunition, 
tracts  sent  down  from  the  central  caucus  defending 
Clause  Nine  with  its  unworkable  in-and-out  arrange- 
ment—in happy  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  in-and- 
out  clause  had  been  abandoned  by  its  own  authors  ! 

Before  these  pages  see  the  light,  the 

^fcdone?*  Home  Rule  BiU  wiU  be  a  thin§  of  the 
past,  and  everything  will  have  to  be 
^un  again.     "What  is  to  be  done  ?    We  do  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  propose  to  consume 


another  eighty-two  days  next  Session  in  re-discussing 
the  same  Bill  all  over  again.  There  is  a  report  that 
he  will  introduce  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  order 
to  have  breathing-time  for  British  legislation  in  the. 
House  of  Commons.  As  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
unceremoniously  hanging  the  question  up  for  another 
year,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  likely  to  adopt  it,  neither 
is  he  likely  to  appeal  to  the  country.  Mr.  Morley 's 
hint  to  the  electors  of  Newcastle,  "  You  will  have, 
by-and-by — not  very  soon,  I  hope — to  decide  upon 
what  we  have  done,"  indicates  plainly  enough  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  immediately  appealing  to  the 
constituencies.  Is  there  then  any  middle  course  1  I 
see  only  on8,  and  that  is  the  suggestion  I  made  las  t 
month.  Let  the  Government  introduce  a  brief  Bill 
empowering  an  Irish  National  Convention  to  frame 
a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  to  be 
submitted,  when  complete,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  consideration.  Why  should  the  Irish  not  thrash 
out  all  these  questions  for  themselves?  We  Should 
be  in  a  much  batter  position  to  estimate  the  chances 
of  a  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty  if  we  could  have  the 
full  free  discussion  of  all  the  details  of  the  new  schema 
in  Ireland  before  beginning  to  discuss  the  question  in 
Westminster.  It  would  be  much  more  respectful  to 
the  Irish  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  saying  what 
it  is  they  really  want  before  attempting  to  give  them 
what  we  think  they  want.  The  Bill  establishing  the 
National  Convention  need  not  occupy  more  than  a 
page  of  foolscap  ;  it  could  be  discussed  and  passed  in  a 
month,  and  it  would,  when  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  afford  an  admirable  fighting  programme  on 
which  to  go  to  the  constituencies.  Many  Liberals 
would  object  to  vote  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it 
left  the  Housa  of  Commons.  No  Liberal  would 
object  to  summon  into  existence  an  Irish  Convention 
in  order  that  we  may  be  informed,  after  full  and  careful 
consideration,  what  kind  of  a  Government  it  is  that 
the  Irish  really  want. 

The  General  Election   is  not  to  come 

When  will  the 

General  Elee- "  very  soon,  according  to  Mr.  Morley. 
tion  come  ?  "When  wjn  jt  arrive  ?  Ministers  will  not 
dissolve  this  year  if  they  can  help  it,  and  it  is  impro- 
bable" that  Lord  Salisbury,  even  if  he  were  sent  for 
by  the  Queen,  would  advise  an  immediate  dissolution. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Gladstpne  is  able  to  face  the 
House  of  Commons  next  year — and  neither  his  sight 
nor  his  hearing  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be— the 
Liberal  majority  will  have  to  force  something  through 
that  will  satisfy  the  Irish.  The  House  of  Lords 
will,  of  course,  reject  that  something,  whatever  it  is, 
and  then  it  is  supposed  the  dissolution  will  come. 
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Bafore  it  comes  Ministers  will  try  to  make  as  good 
a  parade  as  they  can  of  their  legislation ;  but  it  is 
evident,  even  to  the  most  sanguine,  that  it  will  be 
but  a  beggarly  array  of  disappointed  expectations. 
The  Liberals  will  blame  the  Tories,  and  the  Tories 
will  blame  Home  Rule.  The  country  will  blame 
both,  but  it  will  blame  itself  most  of  all  if  it  a  second 
time  sends  up  an  indecisive  majority.  A  majority  of 
38  exclusively  composed  of  Irish  allies  who  repudiate 
as  flat  blasphemy  all  suggestions  of  organic  union 
with  the  Liberal  parties,  is  not  sufficient  to  force 
through  a  great  organic  change.  A  majority  of  138 
would  be  more  adequate.  But  that  at  present 
appears  more  likely  to  come  on  the  other  side  than 
on  ours.  In  that  case  the  Liberals'  chief  hope  would 
be  in  the  excessive  size  of  the  Unionist  majority, 
and  the  certainty  that  the  paths  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour  will  not  always  coincide. 


enthusiastic  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Catholic 
democracy — has  been  defeated.  M.  Clemenceau 
has  to  stand  the  racket  of  a  second  ballot.  M. 
Wilson  has  been  elected.  There  are  so  few  figures 
in  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  French  politics,  that  English  observers  are 
at  some  loss  to  understand  the  precise  significance 
of  the  polls. 

M.  Waddington,  addressing  a  group  of 
the  Vague.  aewly-elected  deputies,  pointed  out  that 

while  everybody  was  vaguely  agreed  that 
certain  things  were  wanted,  no  one  seemed  to  have 
any  particular  idea  as  to  how  to  get  them.  "  Every- 
body," he  said,  "  agrees  that  we  want  a  diminution 
of  expenses,  a  better  division  of  taxes,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  serious  public  debt  sinking  fund,  but 
nowhere  do  I  find  any  practical  or  precise  proposi- 
tions."    It  is  so  in  other  regions  than  those  of 


From  the  Westminster  Gazette.] 

REPUBLICAN  PROGRESS  IS  FRANCE— TUE  DECREASE  OK  THE  CONSERVATIVE  (BLACK)  AREA. 


While    we   are   discussing    when  our 

The  French  General  Election  will  take  place,  the 
Elections.  ,    1  . 

French  have  actually  elected  their  new 

Chambers.  The  second  ballots  are  still  to  be  taken, 
but  it  would  seem  that  Siam  has  wiped  out  Panama, 
and  that  the  French  elector  is  inclined  to  give  his 
present  rulers  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  the  elections  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  result 
of  the  first  day's  polls  was  as  follows  : — 

Republicans  and  Radicals — more  or  less  moderate  .  .  315 
Radicals  and  Socialists — lu  ire  or  less  extreme  ...  30 

Conservatives  •  58 

"  Rallied "  Conservatives   ........    t  13 

414 

140  second  ballots  are  necessary.  The  Republicans 
have  gained  63  seats,  so  far,  and  expect  to  gain  more. 
M.  Jules  Ouesde  has  been  elected  as  Socialist 
representative  of  Roubaix.  The  best  man  in  French 
politics — M.    de    Mun,   the   pious,   eloquent  and 


finance.  The  only  fixed  and  definite  idea  in  the 
French  mind  seems  to  be  a  determination  to  keep 
up  the  biggest  army  in  Europe.  That  is  clear. 
Everything  else  is  vague,  and  especially  the  question 
as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  that  army  now  they  have 
got  it.  Here  and  there  observers  report  a  curious 
antipathy  to  England,  and  warnings  are  raised  that 
France  might  possibly  deem  it  wiser  to  "  run  into 
something  cheap  "  by  attacking  England,  rather  than 
stake  her  existence  on  the  dubious  issue  of  a  conflict 
with  Germany.  There  are  fools  and  madmen  of  the 
criminal  type  on  both  sides  the  Channel,  but  such 
a  contingency  as  that  of  a  French  attack  upon 
England  can  hardly  he  contemplated  as  probable 
except  in  case  a  whole  nation  once  more  went  mad. 

The  Pope  as  ^°^'nS     more  interesting  in  the  French 
Grand     elections  than  to  note  the  result  of  the 
Elector.    p0pe'a  intervention.     The  Pope  would 
appear  to  have  gained  his  end  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
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faithful  followers.  He  has  sacrificed  his  dragoons  but 
gained  the  pass,  and  that  is  probably  justification 
enough  in  his  eyes  for  the  very  decided  and  dangerous 
step  which  he  took  in  ordering  the  French  Catholics 
to  execute  a  right-about-face  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
election.  There  is  something  very  fascinating  to  tho 
human  imagination  •  in  the  spectacle  of  this  aged 
priest  of  the  Vatican  intervening  with  decisive  voice 
in  the  electoral  arena  of  Voltairean  France.  Having 
pot  his  hand  to  the  plough,  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  by  a 
second  letter  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  ballotage, 
showed  that  he  has  no  intention  of  letting  go 
until  he  has  finished  his  furrow.  Many  Catholics 
in  France,  M.  D'Haussonville  at  their  head,  had 
mused  to  rally  to  the  Republic  on  various  pretexts. 
Qey  explained  away  the  Pope's  counsels,  and 
declared  that  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  Church 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  support  the 
Republic,  which  is  but  legalised  Freemasonry.  To 
«11  such  malcontents  the  Pope  replied  with  as  much 
vigour  and  effect  as  if,  instead  of  being  Leo  XIII., 
he  had  been  a  Mr.  Chamberlain,  denouncing  dis- 
affection in  a  caucus.  "  It  is  both  unfortunate  and 
absurd,"  said  the  chief  pastor  sarcastically,  "  that 
Our  counsel  should  meet  with  any  one  who,  boasting 
tbat  he  has  more  solicitude  for  the  Church  than  We 
Ourselves,  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  speaking 
in  its  name  against  the  teachings,  instructions,  and 
prescriptions  of  Him  who  is  at  once  the  protector  and 
the  head  of  the  Church."  The  Pope,  it  is  evident, 
Till  stand  no  nonsense  when  he  acts  as  Grand 
Elector. 

And  yet  and  yet,  the  dear  good  old  Pope 

H«irftyself !  nave  to  learn>  *U  other  men,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  infallibility  in 
politics,  and  that  popes  can  blunder  just  as  badly  as 
heretics  when  they  take  to  wire-pulling.  In  the 
present  instance  the  general  judgment  of  impartial 
outsiders  no  doubt  is  heartily  on  the  side  of  the  Pope. 
He  is  doing  to-day  what  Cardinal  Manning  urged 
^  to  do  many  years  since.  But  how  inconsistent 
11  is,  to  be  sure  !  The  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  been 
constituted  longer  than  the  French  Republic.  The 
interests  of  the  Church  suffer  far  more  grievously  in 
Italy  than  they  do  in  France  from  the  maintenance 
&  an  attitude  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  the 
established  Government.  But  where  is  the  Archpope 
'bo  has  the  right  to  preach  to  His  Holiness  of  the 
Vatican  the  excellent  sermon  which  the  latter  has  just 
preached  to  the  Royalists  of  France  ?  Who  is  there 
*ho  can  persuade  the  Vaticani  "  to  recognise  and 
loyally  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  it 


is  established  .  .  .  that  thus  in  common  fraternal 
effort  they  might  provide  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
"  Common  Fatherland  "  ?  Alas  !  there  is  no  such  poten- 
tate, and  the  unfortunate  but  well-meaning  Leo  has 
to  blunder  on  without  the  benefit  of .  guidance  from 
any  superior  authority,  such  as  he  by  his  position  is 
able  to  give  to  the  Reactionaries  of  France. 

Franco-  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  France  went 
Italian  to  war  with  Italy,  many  in  the  Vatican 
Animosity.  wouj(j  gag^iy  welcome  the  French  in- 
vader in  the  hope  that  the  bayonets  of  the  foreigner 
might  re-establish  the  temporal  power.  •  And  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  bloody  fracas  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  was  a  very  disagreeable  reminder  how  easily 
the  two  Latin  nations  might  come  to  blows.  Aigues- 
Mortes  is  a  small  town  noted  for  its  salt-works,  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  not  very  far  from  Nimes.  The 
introduction  of  some  Italian  labourers  at  one  of  the 
salt-works  led  to  bad  blood  between  the  new-comers 
and  the  Frenchmen,  who  regarded  the  Italians  as 
blacklegs  and  knobsticks  and  scabs,  to  use  the  three 
technical  terms  employed  by  the  English,  Americans, 
and  Australians  to  describe  the  workman  who  works 
for  less  than  the  standard  rate  of  wages.  Bickerings 
rapidly  developed  into  fighting,  aud  as  all  these 
southern  workmen  are  armed,  it  was  no  mere  affair 
of  fisticuffs.  When  two  Frenchmen  were  killed,  the 
French  workmen  rose  en  masie  and  hunted  down  the 
Italians  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts.  In  vain 
the  police  and  gendarmes  endeavoured  to  separate 
the  infuriated  combatants.  The  Italians,  although 
outnumbered  and  besieged  in  barricaded  farmsteads, 
fought  savagely,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fifty  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  on  both 
sides  before  the  arrival  of  the  soldiery  stopped  the 
bloodshed.  The  Italians  being  cleared  out,  the 
mayor  issued  an  astonishing  proclamation  congratu- 
lating the  townsmen  upon  their  success  and  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  their  demands.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  this  functionary  was  promptly 
made  to  resign,  but  his  proclamation  sheds  a  sinister 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  state  of  French  sentiment  in 
the  district. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  bloodshed  in 
Th6j* Italy'.011  Aigues-Mortes  was  a  series  of  popular 

demonstrations  against  France  ■  in  the 
Italian  cities,  which  might  very  easily  have  brought 
about  the  long-expected  war.  Angry  mobs  in  Rome 
attacked  the  French  Embassy,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  display  of  armed  force  that  the  Italian 
Government  was  able  to  prevent  the  populace  from 
looting  the  Embassy.    In  other  cities  more  or  less 
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serious  attacks  were  made  upon  Frenchmen,  and  in 
one  case  the  tramcars  of  a  French  company  were 
burned.  Fortunately  it  suited  neither  Governments 
to  allow  the  passion  of  the  mob  to  precipitate  a 
general  war,  and  hence  both  at  Rome  and  at  Paris 
every  disposition  was  shown  to  accept  the  official 
explanations,  and  to  declare  the  incident  at  an  end. 
Th8  causa  causans  of  the  incident  is,  however,  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  That  is  the  influx  of  foreign  labour 
into  France.  The  French  census  returns  published 
last  month  show  that  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
France  rises  even  more  rapidly  than  the  French 
population  declines.  In  1851  there  were  only  63,307 
Italians  in  France,  in  1891  their  number  had  risen  to 
286,042.  Forty  years  ago  foreigners  of  all  nationali- 
ties domiciled  in  France  only  numbered  380,000; 
to-day  they  number  1,130,211.  The  Belgians  alone 
number  465,860.  The  Belgian,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Spaniard  represent  to  the  French  workman  the 
danger  with  which  Chinese  cheap  labour  menaces  the 
Australian  and  the  Californian.  Hence  these  attacks 
on  the  Italians,  of  which  M.  de  Rochefort,  according 
to  an  interesting  interview  in  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
heartily  approves. 

When  French  and  Italian  workmen  were 
Congress11  cutting  other's  throats   on  the 

Mediterranean,   the   representatives  of 
the  workmen  of  all  nations  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing at  an  International  Congress  at  Zurich  how 
best  to  impress  the  bourgeoisie  and  upper  classes 
generally  with  a  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  labour. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  which  is  only  too  patent,  there 
is  no  such  thing.    There  is  far  more  intense  animosity 
between  workmen  who  undersell  each  other  in  the 
labour  market  than  there  is  between  German  and 
Frenchman.    The  old  national  feuds  are  effete  and 
anaemic   compared  with  the   savage  hatred  that 
prevails  between  the  unionist  and  the  blackleg.  The 
French  salt-workers  did  not  shoot   their  Italian 
brothers  because  they  spoke  Italian  and  were  sub- 
jects of  King   Humbert,  but  because  they  were 
willing  to  work  for  so  many  francs  less  per  week 
than  the  standard  wage.    The  Zurich  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  notable  enough  in  its  way,  if  only  because 
of  the  conspicuous  superiority  of  Mr.  Hodge,  the 
Scotch  chairman,  over  all  the  others  who  filled  the 
chair.    The  day  Mr.  Hodge  presided,  the  Congress 
despatched  more  business  than  on  all  the  other  days 
put  together.    In  all  future  Congresses  it  would  be 
well  to  provide  that  no  one  but  a  Scotchman '  shall 
occupy  the  chair.    The  Anarchists  were  .expelled — 
not  without  much  preliminary  hubbub — after  which 


the  Congress  was  permitted  to  despatch  its  business. 

These  Congresses  may  do  good  if  they  teach  the 

leaders  of  the  European  workmen  the  importance  of 

learning  English,  and  familiarise  the  workers  of  the 

Continent  with  the  practical  methods  of  English 

trade  unionists. 

The  odd  perversity  which  leads  some 

Women  at  reformers  never  to  lose  a  chance  of 
the  Congress.  .  ,.  , 

tweaking  the  noses  of  their  best  mends 

was  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  drafting  of 

the    Zurich    resolution    about    woman's  labour. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  working  women 

have  no  more  loyal  supporters  than  the  advocates  of 

woman's   rights,   the   framers   of   the  resolution 

demanding  legislative  protection  for  women  actually 

prefaced  it  by  a  preamble  asserting   that  "the 

middle-class  women's  rights  movement  rejects  all 

special  legislation  on  behalf  of  working  women." 

Fortunately  this  calumny  was  detected  in  time  by  the 

delegates  of  the  British  women,  and  the  aspersion 

was  condemned  by  the  Congress.     The  resolution 

demanded  the  following  measures  for  the  protection 

of  working  women  : — 

1.  A  maximum  working  day  of  eight  hours  for  women,  anJ 
of  six  hours  for  young  persons  under  18. 

2.  Cessation  of  work  for  thirty-six  consecutive  hours  in  era? 
week. 

3.  Prohibition  of  night  labour. 

4.  Prohibition  of  labour  in  all  trades  especially  dangerous  to 
health. 

.  5.  Prohibition  of  women  working  two  weeks  before,  and 
four  weeks  after  con6nement. 

G.  The  appointment  of  en  adequate  number  of  women 
inspectors  for  all  trades  and  industries  in  which  women  are 
employed. 

7.  The  above  provisions  to  apply  to  all  girls  and  women 
employed  in  factories,  workshops,  shops,  home  industries,  and 
in  agricultural  labour. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  had 

^trik^1  much  reason  to  boast  of  our  an^Tior 

method  of  settling  trade  disputes,  when  our 
papers  are  full  of  narratives  of  the  misery  and  strife 
occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
to  go  to  arbitration  on  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of 
wages.  The  Miners'  Federation  for  some  time  past 
appears  to  have  been  managed  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  prove  how  much  more  sensible  are  the 
miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  than  those 
who  belong  to  the  Federation.  If  Mr.  Pickard 
had  but  been  as  sagacious  and  courageous  a  man  as 
Mr.  Burt,  the  miners  would  have  been  saved  a 
million  of  money.  The  loss  of  wages  occasioned  by 
the  refusal  to  arbitrate  is  but  a  small  evil  comPar7 
with  the  savage  animosity  that  such  a  strike  es 
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loose.  In  South  Wales,  the  determination  of  the 
men  of  Ebbw  Vale  to  continue  working  led  to  such 
threats  of  an  intimidatory  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Rhondda  miners  as  to  compel  the  authorities  to 
till  the  district  with  troops,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
squalid  outbreak  of  civil  war.  Fortunately  the 
soldiers  being  ready  to  hand,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Rhondda  valley  and  Ebbw  Vale  sufficient 
to  tire  out  the  invading  forces  before  they  came  to 
blows,  no  blood  was  shed.  But  the  whole  episode  is 
disgraceful  to  the  civilisation  of  the  community,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  support  should 
have  been  given  to  those  who  inflicted  this  grave 
calamity  upon  the  country  by  their  refusal  to  submit 
their  case  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  arbitrator. 

The       While  workmen  refuse  to  arbitrate,  the 
AIbouTthen  diPlomatista  who   represent   the  older 
Seals.     regime,  concerning  which  so  many  hard 
things  have  been  said,  are  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the   successful  issue  of    the   Behring  Sea 
arbitration.    The  pleadings,  which  were  long  and 
able,  have  been  fully  heard,  and  the  decision  upon 
all  the  material  points  is  virtually  unanimous.  All 
the   impartial    arbitrators,   that    is    to    say  the 
representatives  of    France,    Sweden,  and  Italy, 
have  decided  in  favour  of  the  British  view  of  the 
case.    One  of  the  American  arbitrators  voted  for  the 
American  contention  all  through,  but  his  colleague 
voted  with  the  majority  on  the  most  vital  points. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  gained  an  authoritative 
decision  by  a  thoroughly  competent  court  that  the 
American  claim  to  treat  the  northern  end  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  an  American  lake  is  absolutely 
baseless,  and  without  any  justification  either  in  fact 
or  in  international  law.    That  is  very  satisfactory, 
for  if  there  is  one  thing  more  objectionable  than 
another  it  is  a  tribunal  which  gives  an  uncertain 
sound.    Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  arbitrators  that  rigorous  measures 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  protect  the  fur  seal  from 
the  destruction  which  threatens  to  deprive  ladies  of 
sealskin  jackets  before  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  American  Government  which  seized  Canadian 
sealers  in  contravention  of  what  is  now  declared  to 
be  the  law,  will  pay  compensation,  and  the  two 
Governments  will  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  arbitrators.     It  is 
probable  that  Russia  and  Japan  as  well  as  Britain 
and  America  will  have  to  be  parties  to  the  Seal 
Protection  Act.    It  will  be  odd  if  a  Pacific  Concert 
should  come  into  existence  for  the  preservation  of 
the  seal  as  the  European  Concert  was  created  to 


secure  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Of  the  two  the  seal  is  much  the  worthier  object. 

War  and  ^  remal*ked  DV  a  writer  in  Lippincott 
Rumours  of  that  of  all  the  exhibits  at  the  World's 
War-  Fair,  there  is  none  which  attracts  such 
immense  crowds  as  the  exhibit  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  This  may  be  no  sign  of  martial 
hankerings  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam,  but  simply  the 
love  of  the  unfamiliar.  In  Europe  quick-firing  guns 
are  too  common  to  attract  a  crowd.  In  the  United 
States,  where  you  may  spend  a  lifetime  and  never  see 
a  soldier,  the  weapons  of  his  dreadful  trade  appear 
to  be  of  all  curios  the  most  curious.  Here  in  Europe 
we  are  habituated  not  only  to  their  exhibition,  but 
to  their  use,  although,  fortunately,  Europeans  use 
them  mostly  upon  the  natives  of  other  continents 
than  their  own.  The  French  having  extorted  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  from  the  Siamese,  have,  as 
an  after-thought,  made  their  claim  guineas,  and  the 
new  demand  has  threatened  a  rupture  of  negotia- 
tions which  may  end  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
The  Siamese,  with  great  efforts,  paid  their  indemnity 
and  ceded  their  territory,  only  to  find  that  the 
French  negotiator  sprung  new  demands  upon  them, 
which  it  is  stated  practically  amount  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  French  protectorate.  The  French  have  a 
giant's  strength,  and  they  do  not  deem  it  tyrannous 
to  use  it  like  a  giant.  Lord  Dufferin,  who  has 
displayed  his  usual  tact  and  good-humoured  wisdom 
in  preventing  misunderstandings  between  England 
and  France,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  public 
man  in  the  British  Empire  just  now.  A  single 
false  step  or  one  impatient  word  on  his  part,  and 
Europe — and  not  Europe  only — might  enter  upon 
the  fatal  incline  which  leads  to  war. 

Lobengula,  the  lord  of  the  Matabele,  is 
Lobengula.  in  a  dangerous  mood.    He  has  refused 

the  subsidy  he  has  hitherto  received  with 
alacrity  from  the  Chartered  Company,  and  has  sent 
a  message  to  Mr.  Rhodes  by  Mr.  Collenbrander,  our 
agent  at  Buluwayo,  that  he  will  pay  no  damages  and 
make  no  reparation  until  the  Mashonas  at  Victoria 
are  given  up  to  him.  To  emphasise  his  dissatisfac- 
tion, impis  are  said  to  have  taken  up  positions  on  the 
Toku  river  west  of  Victoria,  and  on  the  Sebaki,  half 
way  to  Fort  Salisbury.  Dr.  Jamieson,  a  shrewd  and 
cool  administrator,  has  telegraphed  that  the  situation 
is  impossible.  Mr.  Selous,  the  famous  elephant- 
hunter,  has  hurried  off  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  is  at  Cape  Town,  has 
indited  an  eloquent  letter,  inviting  the  British  to 
the  smashing  of  Lobengula.  It  is  calculated  that 
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the  enterprise  could  be  accomplished  for  half  a 
million,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  money  would  be 
well  spent.  AH  the  same,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Lobengula  will  not  force  matters  to  an  issue  at 
present.  It  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  fortified  post3  along  the  frontier  of  Mashonaland, 
and  to  multiply  the  number  of  Maxim  guns,  for  of 
course  we  cannot  allow  the  Matabele  to  raid  and 
massacre  our  Mashona  workmen.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bishop's  exhortations,  the  memory  of  the  Zulu 
war  is  too  recent  for  any  one  to  undertake  with  a 
light  heart  a  campaign  against  Buluwayo.  It  ii  a 
great  consolation  to  know  that  Mr.  Rhodes  is  dealing 
with  the  dusky  Napoleon  of  the  Matabele.  He  will 
not  use  steel  if  gold  will  serve  his  turn. 

Uganda  and  East 
Africa. 

Sir  Gerald  Por- 
tal's"plan  for  the 
settlement  of 
Uganda  has  at 
last  been  pub- 
lished i  n  the 
Times,  from 
which  I  repro- 
duce the  map 
overleaf.  It  is 
curious  to  see 
the  old  world 
feud  between  the 
Protestants  and 
Catholics  repro- 
duced in  the 
heart  of  a  savage 
continent.  Sir 
G.  Portal's  ar- 
rangement gives 
to  the  Catholics 
about  one-quarter  of  the  country  which  formerly 
was  Protestant.  It  is  impossible  here  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  the  contending  Churches 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Commissioner. 
The  settlement  is  probably  the  best  attainable. 
But  Uganda  is  a  topsy-turvy  land,  where  ordinary 
rules  seem  no  longer  to  prevail.  Otherwise  how 
can  it  be  explained  that  the  Church  Missionary 
Society's  agents  should  have  demanded  that 
any  native  changing  his  religion  should  forfeit 
his  estates?  It  does  not  seem  as  if  these  worthy 
men  had  much  reason  to  expect  many  converts  to 
Protestantism.  Fortunately  the  British  State,  as 
represented  by  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  was  wiser  than  the 


Anglican  missionaries,  and  liberty  of  conscience  is 
officially  proclaimed  throughout  Uganda.  This  settle- 
mentof  Uganda  will  probably  necessitate  sooneror  later 
— probably  Booner  rather  than  later — the  absorption 
of  the  territory  of  the  British  East  African  Company 
by  the  British  protectorate  of  Zanzibar.  That  com- 
pany having  sunk  nearly  half  a  million  in  a  gallant 
attempt  to  occupy  and  administer  the  immense  tract 
of  Africa  lying  between  Zanzibar  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  now  declare  they  can  no  longer  carry  on 
under  the  limitations  which  prevent  them  levying 
taxes  on  the  country  which  they  are  expected  to 
govern.  The  East  African  Company  saved  the  situa- 
tion when  the  future  of  these  territories  trembled  in 
the  balance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 

region  under 


their  care  will 
soon  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the 
British  protecto- 
rate of  Zanzibar. 

Prince  Bismarck 
on  the  Stump. 

The  Germans 
have  spent  i 
million  and  a 
quarter  in  East 
Africa  without 
having  much  to 
show  for  it ;  but 
German  atten- 
tion at  present 
is  occupied  with 
burning  ques- 
tions nearer 
home.  Prince 
Bismarck,  who 
has  been  taking 

the  waters  at  Kissingen,  has  been  making  speech 
after  speech  intended  to  embarrass  Count  Caprivi, 
and  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  mediatized  states 
which  he '  embodied  under  the  segis  of  Prussia  in 
the  German  Empire.  The  Government  of  Germany, 
he  declares,  should  be  ruled,  not  by  a  Chancellor  who 
consults  no  one  but  himself  and  his  aide-de-camp, 
but  by  the  united  efforts  of  twenty-five  govern- 
ments. The  Federal  Diets  ought  to  interrogate 
their  Ministers  as  to  what  they  were  doing  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  Federal  Council,  "  just  to  keep 
the  interest  alive."  This  he  indignantly  declares 
is  not  particularism.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  parti- 
cularism of  the  worst  kind  to  attempt  to  replace  the 
Imperial  by  the  Prussian  Government — "  a  thing  I 
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should  never  dream  of  doing."  It  is  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  over  again,  with  this  important  difference  : 
that  the  present-day-vanquished  is  allowed  to  grumble 
and  to  criticise  at  large,  instead  of  pouring  forth  his 
sorrows  to  the  sympathetic  ears  of  a  private  secretary. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

AaDDocto?d  Got,m>  who  was  the  brother  of  our 
Prince  Albert,  removes  one  of  those 
German  Princes  whose  worth  is  much  better  appre- 
ciated in  the  Fatherland  than  in  this  country.  For 

» its  importance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  new 


to  the  Referendum.  By  the  Referendum,  the  autho- 
rities can  appeal  to  the  people  to  vote  "  Yes"  or  "  No  " 
upon  any  specific  measure.  By  the  Initiative  a 
certain  number  of  private  citizens  can  compel  the 
authorities  to  submit  any  proposal  which  they  desire 
to  see  carried  into  effect  to  a  mass  vote.  The  first 
topic  upon  which  this  Initiative  was  exercised  was 
rather  an  odd  one.  The  Jews  among  their  many 
virtues  do  not  include  that  of  the  merciful  slaughter 
of  animals.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Jewish  religion  to 
put  an  animal  out  of  pain  before  you  cut  its  throat. 


THE  NEW  TEHIffTOHIAL  DIVISION   OK  IV.AXDA. 


Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  no  other  than  our  own 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  now  a  German  reigning 

ace,  and  as  such,  we  suppose,  will  have  to  take 

!  field  or  take  the  sea  against  France  should  the 

long-expected  war  break  out  in  his  time.  Another 

death  that  occurred  last  month  was  that  of  a  very 

different  person — Dr.  Charcot,  the  famous  physician 

of  the  Salpetriere,  whose  death  makes  one  more  gap 

in  the  rapidly  thinning  ranks  of  notable  Frenchmen. 

■n.  1  ...  One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
The  Initiative  .  0 

in       the  history  of  last  month  was  the  first 

srland.  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Initia- 

rland.    The  Initiative  is  the  complement 


This  offends  the  German  Swiss,  and  a  proposal  to 
forbid  the  slaughter  of  all  animals  which  have  not 
been  previously  stunned,  was  submitted  to  a  mass 
vote  of  the  whole  of  the  citizens.  In  order  to  cany 
out  such  a  proposal  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
he  carried  by  a  majority  of  cantons  as  well  as  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens.  The  result  was  that  tb" 
proposal  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  canton 
11^  voting  for  prohibition,  and  10^  against  it.  Tf" 
mass  vote  was  195,000  to  IL'0,000.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  voting  went  almost  exact,  Germar 
against  French,  the  German  canton^of  Zurich  .votin' 
six  to  one  against  theDJ^^^hb^((r>@(;^t@  S 
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slaughter,  and  the  French  canton  at  Geneva  voting 

six  to  one  in  favour  of  it. 

The  question  of  the  redress  of  the  wrongs 
Armenia      .  ,     .  ,     ,  . 

and  Its     of  the  Armenians  has  been  brought  before 

Oppressors.  tne  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  British  public  by  representations  in  the 
Press.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  Government, 
through  Mr.  Bryce,  recognise  their  responsibilities  in 
this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  peculiarly 
responsible  for  the  prevention  of  those  atrocities  with 
which  the  Turks  from  time  to  time  variegate  the 
monotony  of  their  mal-administration.  We  are  respon- 
sible first  as  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  the  sixty-first  article  of  which  expressly 
stipulates  that  the  Turks  shall  govern  Armenia 
decently.  Secondly,  we  are  exceptionally  responsible 
because  it  was  owing  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  more  than 
any  other  statesman  that  the  guarantees  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  were  annulled  by  the  Berlin 
Congress.  Thirdly,  we  have  an  explicit  and  precise 
obligation  under  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  by 
virtue  of  which  we  "  conveyed  "  Cyprus.  Of  course  we 
cannot  always  be  re-opening  the  Eastern  Question 
in  order  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Armenians, 
'  but  it  would  be  well  if  Lord  Rosebery  and  the 
English  Press  would  endeavour  to  put  a  little 
more  pressure  upon  the  Grand  Turk.  We  cannot 
of  course  send  our  ironclads  to  train  their  guns 
upon  the  Sultan's  Palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  but 
Sir  C.  Ford  might  be  instructed  to  put  a  little 
more  pepper  into  his  representations  than  he  would 
feel  justified  in  doing  in  default  of  special  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect.  It  is  to  Russia,  however,  that 
the  Armenians  will  really  have  to  look  for  their 
protection. 

The  action  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
Silver,     closing  the  mints  produced  an  immediate 

effect  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  financial  crisis  owing  to 
the  lack  of  circulating  medium.  The  Silver  Act  has 
been  now  repealed  at  Washington,  and  there  is  a 
general  expectancy  all  along  the  line  that  something 
is  going  to  happen  somewhere,  but  no  one  knows 
where  and  what.  Meantime  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell 
felt  strongly  enough  on  the  subject  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  support  a 
Ministry  which  would  not  be  bi-metallic,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  gone  down  to  preach  the  gospel  of  bi-metallism 
to  the  City  of  London ;  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  City. 


On  the  12th  of  August,  Bombay  passed 
Th8Rtots!bay  through  an  experience  which  served  as 
an  opportune  reminder  of  the  necessity 
for  the  strong  arm  of  the  British  soldier  in  the  midst 
of  the  explosive  compounds  with  which  our  Eastern 
Magazine  is  packed.  The  Prayer  Day  of  the  Moham- 
medans happened  to  coincide  on  the  10th  of  August 
with  the  holiday  Diewara  of  the  Hindoos.  When  the 
Hindoos  have  a  holiday,  they  beat  tomtoms,  and  the 
vigorous  beating  of  tomtoms  near  a  Hindoo  temple 
does  not  conduce  to  the  devotional  tranquillity  of  the 
worshippers  in  the  adjacent  mosques.  After  standing 
it  for  a  time,  the  tomtoming  seems  to  have  got  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  two  thousand 
of  them  rushed  out  of  one  mosque  to  attack  a  Hindoo 
temple.  Fierce  fighting  ensued,  and  for  the  next 
couple  of  days  Bombay  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Thirty-six  people  were  killed,  one  thousand  persons 
were  arrested,  nineteen  special  magistrates  were 
appointed,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  gun-boats  were 
held  in  readiness  to  reinforce  the  authorities ;  but, 
happily,  after  two  days'  effervescence,  everything 
calmed  down.  There  were  similar  riots  in  Burma 
several  weeks  before,  which  began  there  in  the  killing 
of  a  cow,  one  of  the  favourite  methods  by  which  the 
Mohammedans  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Hindoos.  No  one  in  India  ever  forgets  what  is 
frequently  ignored  by  people  at  home,  namely,  that 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  hate  each  other  almost 
as  much  as,  let  us  say,  the  pilgrims  of  rival 
Christian  creeds  who  meet  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Parliament  being  relieved  from  the  pre- 
^uertlraT  occupation  of  discussing  Home  Rule,  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  some 
other  questions  which  did  not  exclusively  relate  to  a 
minority  of  one-eighth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Among  others,  it  has  heard  and 
approved  of  the  Ministerial  proposals  for  improving 
the  condition  of  workmen  employed  by  the  State. 
This  was  the  idea  which  Sir  John  Gorst  brought 
back  from  Berlin,  when  he  asked  :  "  Why  not  make 
the  State  a  model  employer?"  He  was  thwarted 
by  his  colleagues  who  had  charge  of  the  Spending 
Departments,  but  the  present  Ministry  is  more 
amenable  to  the  pressure  of  the  friends  of 
labour.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  a  very  interesting 
document  has  been  published  containing  the  reports 
of  two  Sub-Commissioners  on  the  condition  of  farm 
labourers  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Brien  reports  that  a 
marked  and  substantial  improvement  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  facts  being) 
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perfectly  clear  and  unambiguous.  The  house  accom-  called  the  red-hot  countries  which  are  quite  incon- 
modation,  however,  is  execrable,  and  on  one  point  ceivable  to  dwellers  in  temperate  climates.  Notwith- 
the  Commissioners  make  an  observation  that  may  well     standing  the  intense  neat,  we  have  been  singularly 


1  taken  to  heart  by  those  who  are  considering  the 
question  raised  by  our  article  on  the  "  Wasted 
Wealth  of  King  Demos  :  "— 

Whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  landlordism,  one 
cannot  full  to  be  struck 
by  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  the 
practical  outcome  of 
it  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  respec- 
tively, in  regard  to 
the  habits  and  condi- 
tion of  the  labourers. 
In  most  of  the  English 
districts  visited  there 
were  signs  of  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the 
landlord  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry 
—signs  that  he  is  using 
his  influence  to  com- 
pel and  educate  the 
peasant  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  own 
condition.  In  the 
Irish  districts  it  was 
quite  the  exception 
to  find  anything  of 
the  kind.  Even  at 
the  lodges  of  private 
mansions  there  was 
often  as-  much  dirt 
and  disorder  as  would 
be  found  in  the 
meanest  hovel. 


The  Weather. 

In  England  last 
month  the  one  topic 
which  had  preced- 
ence over  all  others 
was  the  beat.  The 

oldest  inhabitant  can  hardly  recall  such  a  pheno- 
menal summer  as  we  have  enjoyed  this  year.  If 
only  for  once  in  a  way,  it  is  well  that  a  nation 
which  governs  so  many  tropical  countries  should 
We  a  taste  of  tropical  heat.  When  the  thermo- 
meter is  over  90  in  the  shade,  we  begin  to  under- 
many  things  that  happen  in  what  may  be 


H.H.  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  SAXE-COBUBQ  AMD  GOTHA,  E.G. 


free  from  the  cholera,  and  so  far  the  much  threatened 
water  famine  has  not  occasioned  much  distress.  The 
cholera  seems  to  be  slower  on  its  legs  than  it  used 
to  be.    This  year  it  is  prowling  around  Russia  and 

Galicia,  ,  but  the 
dreaded  advance 
westward  is  pro- 
bably postponed 
until  next  year. 

The 

Russo-German  . 
Tariff  War. 

The  Tariff  War  be- 
tween Russia  and 
Germany  continues, 
nor  is  there  any 
prospect  of  it  abat- 
ing for  at  least  a 
month  to  come.  The 
Germans,  being 
more  articulate  than 
the  Russians,  give 
more  free  expression 
to  the  sense  of  incon- 
venience which  this 
commercial  war 
occasions  them. 
Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  may 
suffer  more,  but, 
being  dumb,  says 
nothing.  One  of 
the  curious  results 
of  this  quarrel  is 
that  Austria  and 
Russia  are  drawing 
much  more  closer  together  commercially.  "  It 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good," 
and  the  world  could  tolerate  a  temporary  incon 
venience  on  the  Russo-German  frontier  if  it 
led  to  the  assuaging  of  the  bitterness  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  between  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

July  30.  Fighting  at  Rosario,  In  Argenll  ,a. 
31.  Close  of  the  International  Sanitary  a  i  l  Pubib 
Health  Congress  at  B  li'itiiirgli. 
Annul  Meeting  of  the  British  Ar.-hasdogi.-al 

Association  openel  at  Winchester. 
Fourth  Annual,  Meeting  of  the  British  East 

Africa  Company, 
Foundation  Stone  of  the  New  Free  Library  at 

Soutuwark  lul  l  by  .Mr.  R.  K.  Canton. 
Demonstration  of  Miners  at  W  hitehaven. 
The  Spanish  Budget  votaJ  by  the  Senate. 
Commercial  Treaties  with  Norway  and  Swe 'en, 
Switzerland,  and   Holland,    ratifie  1    by  the 
Spanish  Senate. 

Aug.  1.  Opening  of  the  British  Me.ll  al  Assodalion's 
Meeting  at  Newcastle. 

Opening  of  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod  at  Pontypridd. 

The  Second  Ultimatum  accepted  by  Siim. 

Ecrasitc  Explosion  iu  Vienna. 

Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Me.  haul  al  Engi- 
neers opened  at  MlJdleabrougli. 


THE  LATE  KR.  ABEI.  HETWOOD. 
[From  a  pkotogr  />'■  oy  Outtenbcrf,  Manchester.} 

•i.  Resignation  of  Mr.  (Jrenfell,  M.P.  for  Hereford. 
Close  of  the  Bimetallic  League  Couvcutiou  at 
Chicago. 

4.  Shock  of  Earlucruake  iu  the  Midland  Counties. 
Close  or  the  British  MeJi.-al  Association  Meeting 

at  Newcastle. 
1  he  Bio  kade  at  Bangkok  raise  I. 
Annual  Meetlug  of  the  Hospitals  Asso:lation. 
Close  of  the  Naval  Manoeuvres. 

5.  Demonstration  at  Liverpool  to  protest  against 

the  <Jag  iu  the  House  ofConim  .us. 

6.  Opening  of  the  Cariuth  Canal. 

Opening  of  the  International  Socialist  Congress 
at  Zurl.lt. 

Eud  of  the  Norton  Forgeries  Trial  at  Paris; 
sentences  of  Imprisonment  on  Norton  and 
Ducret. 

7.  Extra  Session  of  the  American  Congress  openel. 
Resignation  of  De  Costa,  Governor  of  Buenos 

Avres. 


Boat  Acci  lent  at  Port  Tallwt,  South  Wales  ;  22 
lives  lost. 

Foresters'  High  Court  at  Bristol  opened. 
OjM?  dug  of  shoeiiuryuess  Meeting. 
Meeting  of  Voluuteera  at  Alderahot  openel. 

8.  President  Cleveland's  .Message  read  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  re  the  Queens- 
towu  Malls. 

9.  Parueliite  Convention  at  Dublin. 
New  Bank  Bill  passe  i  by  the  Italian  Senate. 
Close  of  the  Libel  Anion  of  Allan  Bros.  p.  Mr. 

J.  11.  Wilson  and  Others;  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs. 

10.  Close  of  the  Conference  of  German  Finance 
Ministers  at  Frjukfort-on-the-Maine. 

11.  Religious  Klotsat  Bombay. 
Bi  1  passei  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

Auckland  confer  lug  Parliamentary  Irajuhise 
on  Women. 

Release  of  Tim  anil  Luke  Delahuntr  and  Joseph 

Walker,  Irish  Prisoners. 
Conference  of  lnspe.tors  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Hal  fax  Ele;tlon  Petition  dismissed. 
Trinee  Bismarck  presented  with  an  address  at 
KLssiugen. 

12.  Railway  Accident  on  the  Tafl*  Vale  Railway  : 

12  killed.  '  ' 

Close  of  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Zurich. 
New  Cabinet  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

11.  International  Meetlug  of  Railway  Servants  at 
Zurich. 

15.  Award  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  on  the 

Behriug  Sea  Dispute. 
Reports  of  Serious  Floods  In  Hungary. 
Boating  Accident  on  the  Shannon  River;  17 

lives  lost. 

16.  Opening  of  the  Anti-Al.ohol  Congress  at  the 

Hague. 

The  Constitution  passed  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Western  Australia. 

C  miner,  hi  Treaty  between  Great  Britalu  and 
Servia  ratified. 

Franco-Italian  Labour  Riots  at  Aigues-Mortes  • 
seveu  killed. 

17.  Opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  Association  of 

Sanitary  Inspe  tors  at  Glasgow. 
Rioting  in  the  Kbbw  Valley. 

18.  Close  of  the  Anti-Alcohol  Congress  at  the  Hague. 

19.  Co-operative  Festival  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
British  Day  at  the  World's  Fair. 

20.  General  Election  in  France. 
Conflicts  betweeu  Russian  and  Finnish  Troops 

In  Finland. 

21.  Close  of  the  Session  of  the  Servian  Parliament. 
Opening  of  a  New  Public  Library  aud  a 

Swimming  Bath  at  Westminster. 
Memorial  to  Scottish- American  Soldiers  unvcllc  1 

at  Edinburgh. 
Autl-French  Demonstrations  in  Italy, 
labour  Riot  In  Vienna. 

22.  Special  Conference  at  Westminster  on  the  Miners' 

Strike. 

News  re.elved  of  a  Rising  in  BrltLsh  East 
Africa. 

Fighting  at  Corientes,  in  Argentina. 

23.  Strike  Riots  In  Naples. 

25.  Scotch  Deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone  re  Disestab- 

lishment in  Scotland. 
The  Proposal  for  the  Separation  of  the  Central 
Division  of  QneensLind  rejected  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  at  Brisbane  by  32  to  15  votes. 

26.  End  of  the  Socialist  Trisl  at  Prague ;  Seven 

Men  sent  to  Prison  and  Eight  Acquitted. 


1.  Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg. 

Unconditional  Repeal  of  the  silver  Purchase 
Law  Repeal  Bill  carried  in  the  U  nited  States 
Douse  of  Representatives  by  Ml  u>  109. 

29.  Meeting  of  the  Coal  Owners'  Confederation  al 

Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 
Disastrous  Cyclone  In  Ameri  a. 

30.  Conference  of  Delegates  from  Working  Men's 

Clubs  at  Holboru,   to  consider  the  Clubs 
Registration  Bill. 
Demonstration  of  Cabmen  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment to  discuss  their  Grievances. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 
Aug.  8.    Mayo  (West):— 

Mr.  Deasy  having  resigned,  a  by-electiou  was 
held,  with  the  result  that  Dr.  Robe  t  Ambrose, 
Antl-Parnelilte  Nationalist,  was  returned  un- 
opposed : — ■ 

In  1885:  In  1886: 

(P)  4,790  Mr.  Deasy  (P)  was  re- 
(C)    131       turned  unopposed. 

Pamellite  majority  4,609 


THE  LATE  DR.  CHARCOT. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Xadar,  Paru.) 

In  1892: 
(111      ..       ..  3,456 
(Independent)     . .       . .  (,09 

Nationalist  majority    ..  2,847 
15.   Hereford  :— 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell 
a  by-election  was  held,  with  the  followiog 
result  :— 

..  1,504 
..  1,460 


Mr.  Radrllffe  Cooke  (C) 
Sir  Joseph  Pulley  (GL) 


In  1885 : 


(L)  1,360 
(C)  1,296 

Liberal  majority  64 


Conservative  majority 
In  1886 : 


(C) 


In  1892 


(C)  1,401 
(L)  1,136 

Con.  majority  265 

.  1.507 
.  1,3*0 


Liberal  majority 
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SPEECHES. 

J nly  39.  Prof.  Jebb,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  Work  of 
the  Universities  for  the  Kition. 

Aug.  2.  Mra.  Henry  Ftwcett,  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
Socttl  Progress  of  Women. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  Hackney,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the 

Currency  Question. 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  at  Walham  Green,  on  the 

Affray  In  the  House. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  at  Aberdeen,  on  Canada, 

5.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Islington,  on  Industry  and 
Art. 

Mr.  Logan,  at  Knighton,  on  the  Affray  In  the 
House. 

7.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Warwick,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

11.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on 
SUm. 

13.  Sir  Henry  James,  at  Sheffield,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  at  Woolwich,  on  Trade 
Unions, 

16.  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  at  Rochester,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

19.  Mr.  Forwood,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

21.  Lord  Cross,  at  Workington,  on  the  Home  Rule 

Bill. 

22.  Prince  Bismarck  on  a  Greater  Prussia. 

24.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Oiler,  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill. 

26.  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  Atherley-Jones,  at  Consett,  on  the  Home 
Role  Bill. 

M.  Waddtngton,  at  Laon,  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

Sir  John  Thompson,  at  Ottawa,  on  the  Behring 
Sea  Award. 

27.  Prince  Bismarck,  at  Kbwlngen,  on  Prussian 
Particularism  in  the  Ministry. 


29.  Second  Reading  of  the  Companies  (Winding-up) 
Discussion  on  Higher  Education  In  Wales. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

July  31.  Discussion  on  the  Affray  In  the  Houbc  on 
July  27. 

Vote  for  the  Education  Department  agree  1  to. 
Aug.  I.  Civil  Service  Estimates ;  Votes  for  Surveys 
of  the  United  King  lorn  and  Public  Education 
in  England  and  Wales. 

2.  Civil  Service  Estimates  j  Discussion  an  France 

and  Slam ;  Sir  Richard  Temple's  Motion  to 
reduce  the  item  relating  to  the  Foreign  Office 
discussed  and  withdrawn. 

3.  Committee  of  Supply ;  Discussions  on  the  Im- 

portation of  Live  Cattle  from  Canada,  and 
other  items. 

4.  Votes  for  Civil  Service  and  Revenue  Depart- 

ments, and  Discussion  on  the  Administration 
of  Ireland. 

1.  Report  Stage  of  the  Horns  Rule  Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

July  31.  Second  Reading  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  11111. 
Third  Reading  of  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Bill. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Irish  Education  Act 

(18S2)  Ameudmeut  (No.  2)  Bill 
Second  Reading  of  the  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Att  (lw)2)  Amendment  Bill. 

Aug.  I.  The  Statute  Law  Revision  (No.  2)  Bill 
passed. 

3.  Third  Reading  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 

Classes  Act  (1*90)  Amendment  Bill. 

4.  Third  Reading  of  the  1-and  Transfer  Bill,  of  the 

Trust  Investment  Bill,  and  of  the  Conveyance 
of  Mails  Bill. 

7.  Discussion  on  the  Indian  Currency  Question. 

8.  Second  Reading  of  the  Public  Libraries  (Ireland) 

Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

24.  Third  Reading  of  the  Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  BUI. 

28.  Second  Reading  of  the  Elementary  Education 
(School  Attendance)  BUI. 
Third  Reading  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Bill  and  of  the  Public  Works  Loans 
(No.  2)  BiU. 


THE  LATE  MB.  JOHN  HORNTMAN. 

8.  Discussion  on  Canal  Tolls  and  Charges. 
Discussion  on  the  Indian  Currency  Bill. 
Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continued. 

9.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continued. 

10.  Consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments  to 

the  London  Improvements  Bill ;  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  Motion  to  restore  the  Betterment 
Clause  carried  by  221  to  88. 
Amendments  to  the  Home  Rule  BUI  further 
considered. 

1 1.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continued. 
Third    Reading    of  the  Contagious  Diseases 

(Animals)  (Swine  Fever)  BUI. 

14.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  resume  1. 
Thlnl  Reading  of  tbe  Elementary  Education 

(School  Attendance)  Bill. 

15.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continued. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Statute  1-aw  Revision 

(No.  2)  Bill;  of  the  Copyhold  (Consolidation) 
Bill ;  of  the  Trustee  (Consolidation)  BiU  ;  of  the 
Isolation  (Hospitals)  Bill ;  and  of  tbe  Public 
Health  (London)  Act  (1891)  Amendment  BiU. 


16;  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  corMnued. 
Third  R'-ading  of  the  Shop  Hours  Act  (1892) 
Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill. 
1?.  Report  St>ge  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI  continued. 
18.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  BIU  continue  1. 

21.  Suspension  of  tbe  Twelve  O'clock  Rule  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Closure  Resolution  agreed  to. 

22.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continued. 

23.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continued. 

24.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rnle  BUI  continued. 
26.  Report  Stage  of  the  Home  Rule  BUI  concluded. 

28.  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates ;  Debate  bv 

Mr.  Hanbnry,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Forwood,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Gosclieu, 
and  others. 

29.  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates  continued  ; 

Sections  1,  2,  and  3  agreed  to. 

30.  Third  Reading  of  the  Home  Rule  BiU  move!  by 

Mr.  Gladstone;  Debate  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  others. 


OBITUARY. 

Aug.  1.  Senator  Montgomery,  of  Nova  Scotia,  85. 
3.  Admiral  H.  S.  HI  lyar. 
!  5.  Eugene  Garraud,  actor,  62. 

6.  Duke  de  Rohan,  73. 

7.  James  Stillie,  Edinburgh  bookseller,  89. 
Baroness  BolsoveT,  59. 

10.  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntly. 
Miss  Gordon. 

Dowager  Viscountess  Midleton,  89. 

12.  General  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  68. 
John  Horniman,  philanthropist,  89. 

14.  Bishop  Clifford,  of  Clifton,  59. 
Sir  Richard  Price,  ruleston,  79. 

Mgr.  I.eootl,  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Mos- 
cow, 70. 

15.  Prof.  Karl  MOller,  75. 
Dr.  Blanche,  73. 

16.  Prof.  Charcot,  68. 

19.  Abel  Heywcod,  of  Manchester,  publisher,  82. 

22.  Duke,  Ernest  II.,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  75. 
Mr.  Heury  G.  G.  Cadogau,  of  Teheran. 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Thorburn,  87. 

Prince  Ibrahim. 

23.  Lient.-Gen.  James  Robert  Gibbon,  72. 

26.  Major-Gen.  C.  C.  Johnston,  75. 

27.  Bishop  Chester  of  Killaloe  and  Clonfert. 
Colonel  F.  C.  H.  Clarke,  51. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  Mario  Uchard, 
French  novelist,  69 ;  lien.  George  Washington 
Morgjn,  72 ;  Thomas  Archer,  author  and  journ- 
alist, 64  ;  Canca  Wade,  84 ;  Miss  I,eclercq,  actress ; 
Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey;  William  Holloway, 
of  the  East  ludia  Company,  66;  Prof.  George 
Washington  Coiklev,  79:  Constantiu  von  Wnr*- 
bach,  45;  Jvles  Havet;  Rev.  E.  J.  Selwyn ; 
George  Makepeace  Towle,  author,  62;  Major- 
General  J.  (i.  Walker,  71  ;  Jovan  Marlnoviih. 
formerly  Servian  Minister  in  London ;  Geueral 
A.  «.  Gonsalea,  76  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Macdonald. 
70 ;  Rev.  Foster  Barham  Zincke,  76 ;  Dr.  W.  M. 
G.  Hewitt,  65 ;  Prof.  NeweU,  of  Maryland ; 
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THE  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


From  the  WetWv  Freeman.]  [August  26,  1893. 

THROUUH  DARKEST  OBSTRUCTION. 


From  the  fall  Hall  Rudgrt."]  [August  10,  1893. 

UOIXO  UP  TO  THE  LORDS. 
"  Comlug  events  cut  their  shadows  behind." 


From  tie  WeeUy  Fireman.]  [August  5,  1893. 

GETTING  HEARTILY  SICK  OF  THEM. 
Scene —  Westmimter  School. 
Schoolmaster  Bull:  "Now,  you  little  rascals,  wot  have  you  been  v' 
.done?" 

Master  Sauxdkrsox  :  *'  Boo-hoo-o !   H  wasn't  me,  sir." 

The  CKuabehlsome)  C(absox)  :  '*  Please,  sir,  they  called  me  big  brudJ« 
Judas '."  . 

Schoolmaster  Bull :  "I  wish  you  wos  both  out  o'  this  'ere  School— thit 
I  would." 


I 


CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


MR.  WALTER  BESANT. 


GOOD  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  young  man 
of  four  or  five-and-twenty,  who  ardently  desired 
before  all  things  to  become  a  novelist.  He  spent 
a  couple  of  years,  giving  to  the  work  all  his  unemployed 
hours,  over  a  novel  of  modern  life.  He  tools,  immense 
pains  with  it,  re-wrote  some  of  the  scenes  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  spared  neither  labour  nor  thought  to  make  it 
as  good  as  he  could  make  it.  When  he  really  felt  that 
he  could  do  nothing  more  with  it,  he  rolled  it  up  and 
>ent  it  to  a  friend  with  the  request  that  he  would 
place  it  anonymously  in  Mr.  Macmillan's  hands.  Mr. 
Macmillan  had  it  carefully  read,  and  sent  the  author, 
still  through  the  friend,  his  reader's  opinion.  The 
reader  did  not  sign  his  opinion,  but  he  was  a  Cambridge 
man,  a  critic  of  judgment,  a  man  of  taste,  a  kindly  man, 
and  he  had  once  been,  if  he  was  not  still,  a  mathe- 
matician. These  things  were  clearly  evident  from  his 
handwriting,  as  well  as  from  the  wording  of  his  verdict. 
This  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  novel  should  not  be  pub- 
lished, for  certain  reasons 
which  he  proceeded  to  give. 
But  he  laid  down  his  objec- 
tions with  very  great  con- 
sideration for  the  writer, 
indicating  for  his  en- 
couragement what  he  con- 
sidered points  of  promise, 
suggesting  certain  practical 
rules  of  construction  which 
had  been  violated,  and 
showing  where  ignorance 
of  the  art  and  inexperience 
of  life  had  caused  faults 
such  as  to  make  it  most 
undesirable  for  the  author, 
as  well  as  impossible  for  a 
publisher  of  standing,  to 
produce  the  work.  The 
writer,  after  the  first  pangs 
of  disappointment,  plucked 
up  heart  and'  began  to 
ponder  over  the  lessons  contained  in  that  opinion. 
The  young  man  has  since  become  a  novelist." 

This  passage  was  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant  in  the 
year  1884,  the  "  young  man  "  of  whom  he  spoke  being 
none  other  than  himself.  Concerning  the  "  novel  of 
modern  life  "  to  which  he  referred,  one  knows  nothing. 
The  author  forthwith  put  it  behind  the  grate,  resolutely, 
if  with  tears.  Nor  has  the  name  of  "  the  critic  of 
judgment,"  the  "  man  of  taste,"  the  "  kindly  man,"  been 
preserved;  he  was,  and  is,  a  total  stranger,  even  to 
Mr.  Besant  himself.  All  that  one  knows  is  that  Jthe 
young  man  in  question  persevered,  that  he  was  not 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  that  he 
produced  more  novels,  that  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to 
publish,  and  that  his  name  is  to-day  a  household  word, 
and  his  books  a  delight  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken  or  read.  For  who  has  not  hoard  of  the  man 
who  wrote  "  All  in  a  Garden  Fair"? 

I.— EARLY  YEAKS  AND  EDUCATION. 
Charles  Dickens  was  born  at  Landport,  Portsea,  in  the 
year  181*2.    Walter  Besant  was  born  at  Portsmouth  in 
1838.    At  the  very  outset  of  this  "  character  sketch," 
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therefore,  one  is  impelled  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  two  men — between  Dickens,  the  House  of 
Commons  reporter  who  afterwards  became  a  novelist, 
and  Besant,  the  Daily  News  leader-writer,  -who  also  in 
due  time  wrote  fiction,  and  who  is  as  popular  in  his 
day  and  in  his  way,  if  not  as  great,  as  his  famous 
predecessor.   But  beyond  the  fact  that  both  men  were 
born  at  Portsmouth,  and  that  both  will  be  remembered 
by  future  generations  as  novelists,  there  is  little  that 
is  common  in  their  careers.   Dickens  was  the  son  of 
a  tlerk  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office— of  a  man  who  ii 
now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  perpetual  pecuniary 
embarrassments.   Besant,  on  the  other  hand,  •was  the 
son  of  a  merchant — of  a  man  in  a  sufficiently  good 
position  to  send  his  three  sons  to  Cambridge.  '  The  older 
novelist  was  in  his  early  years  a  poor  neglected  lad,  set  to 
rough,  uncongenial  work,  with  no  more  t^an  a  mechanic's 
surroundings  and  outlook,  one  who  had  to  fend  for  him- 
self in  the  miry  •ways  of  a 
great  city.    The  younger, 
who  is  happily  still  with  uf, 
was  carefully  nurtured  in 
childhood,  had  friends  in 
abundance,  and  received 
the  best  education  that 
an  English  boy  can  get. 
Dickens  went  to  no  Uni- 
versity; Besant  took  high 
honours  at  Cambridge.  The 
former  was  a  mere  reporter 
in    the    gallery    of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  an 
age  when  the  latter  was  on 
his  way  to    an  English 
colony  to  receive  and  to 
fill   the  important  Uni- 
versity   appointment  of 
Senior     Professor  of 
Mathematics.    But,  widely 
different  as  were  the 
careers  of  these  two  Ports- 
mouth boys  in  early  life, 
they  both  became  novelists  in  the  end. 

THE  BOOKS  READ  BY  BESANT  WHEN  A  BOY. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  imagine  what  kind  of  life 
it  was  that  young  Walter  Besant  led  while  living  in 
his  father's  house  at  Portsmouth.   That  he  was  a  bright, 
clever,  and  amiable  boy  is  certain ;  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  reading  is  equally  certain ;  that  he  carefully 
observed  both  men  and  things  may  not  be  denied. 
Happily  for  him,  he  had  in  his  childhood  the  run  of a 
collection  of  books  much  more  extensive  and  more  care- 
fully chosen  than  was  then,  or  is  now,  common  among 
middle-class  families.    It  included  Shakespeare,  Milton. 
John  Bunyan,  Dryden,    Pope,    Addison.  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Home 
and  Smollett,  Diekens  and  Marryat.    What  more  can  a 
boy  w.i  nt  ?    Hard  indeed  to  please  is  he  who  cannot  make 
himself  happy  with  these  authors.    There  were  also  in 
this  library,  Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," Bacon's  "Essays"  and  the    " Advancement  of 
Learning,"  Blair's  "  Sermons,"  and  other  solid  works; 
and  there  was  a  great  collection  of  plays,  including  those 
of  Wycherly  and  Congreve.    All  these  young  Besant 
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eagerly  devoured.  That  the  latter  are  not  books  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  boy,  he  readily  admits ;  but,  as  he 
will  proceed  to  inform  you,  they  amused  him,  though 
there  were  quantities  of  things  which  he  understood  not 
at  all.  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  again,  struck  him  as  being 
full  of  interest,  though  one  half  of  it  was  lost  to  him. 
Mr.  Besant  has  always  appreciated  Charles  Lamb's 
sophistical  defence  of  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration  ou 
the  ground  that  they  belong  to  a  region  where  there  is 
no  morality. 

"  THE  MODERN  TRAVELLER." 

Among  other  works  read  by  Mr.  Besant  in  his  youth 
—he  began  to  devour  books  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  he 
has  continued  to  do  so  with  equal  appetite  ever  since — 
was  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  "  The  Modern  Traveller." 
Each  of  these  volumes  contained  an  account,  with  pictures, 
of  some  country.  The  reading  may  have  been  dull  on  the 
whole,  but  it  was  lit  up  from  time  to  time  by  descriptions 
of  picturesque  people  and  of  their  manners  and  customs. 
He  read  also  a  collection  of  voyages,  which  included  the 
famous  voyage  of  Commodore  Anson,  with  pictures  of 
the  islands  of  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandez,  and  of  the 
ship  Centurion  in  action.  All  this  it  is  important  to 
remember  in  connection  with  what  the  novelist  himself 
has  called  "  the  Making  of  the  Man." 

"the  pilgrim's  progress." 

These  accounts  of  travel,  stories  of  voyages,  and  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  countries  had  naturally  a  very  direct 
influence  upon  the  character  and  the  career  of  the  boy 
who  read  them.  So  also  did  a  very  differ jnt  work— 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  "It  seems  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Besant  a  few  years  ago,  "  that  this  is  a  book  which 
has  influenced  the  minds  of  Englishmen  more  than  any 
other  outside  the  covers  of  the  Bible.  While  it  survives 
and  is  read  by  our  boys  and  girls,  two  or  three  great 
truths  will  remain  deeply  burned  into  the  English  soul. 
The  first  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  man ;  the 
neit  is  that  Christianity  does  not  want,  and  cannot  have, 
.1  priest.  I  confess  that  the  discovery,  by  later  reading, 
that  the  so-called  Christian  priest  is  a  personage  borrowed 
from  surrounding  superstition,  and  that  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical structure  is  entirely  built  by  human  bands,  filled 
me  with  only  a  deeper  gratitude  to  John  Bunyan." 
mb.  besant's  hatred  of  priesthood. 

Hatred  of  priesthood  in  every  shape  and  form  has 
always  been  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Walter 
Besant.  Every  man  is  personally  responsible  to  his  Maker : 
there  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  any  human 
go-between.  The  great  God  reigns :  he  is  like  a  sphere 
whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumference  nowhere. 
Priests  are  often  the  worst  enemies  of  this  sphere :  he 
who  is  wise  will  be  tied  by  as  few  dogmas  as  may 
he;  and  will  possess  his  soul  in  patience  until  the 
end.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  tho  creed  of 
Rabelais;  this,  to  put  it  very  briefly,  is  the  belief  of 
Walter  Besant.  It  is  to  the  early  influence  of  Bunyan 
that  his  later  attachment  to  Rabelais  is  mainly  due ;  and 
this  attachment,  which  has  grown  steadily  with  the  years, 
is  responsible  for  much  that  is  good,  wise,  and  helpful 
in  his  teaching. 

SHAKESPEARE,  MILTON,  POPE,  AND  SCOTT. 

The  bay  read  other  books.  There  was  "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  for  example,  a  novel  "full  of  tears  and  of 
laughter;'*  there  was  Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  a  play 
which  he  was  "  never  tired  of  reading";  there  was  that 
excellent  eighteenth  century  translation  from  the  Greek, 
concerning  which  the  great  Bentley  Raid,  "  A  very  pretty 
poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer" ;  there 


was  "  Paradise  Lost,"  read,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  the 
story,  a  good  deal  being  skipped;  and  there  were  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  I  have  not  read  a  single 
one  of  the  '  Waverley  Novels '  since  I  was  sixteen," 
remarked '  Mr.  Besant  to  the  present  writer  a  few  days 
ago,  "  yet  I  seem  to  remember  them  all."  And  that,  as  he 
will  tell  you  at  any  time,  is  the  grand  test  of  a  really 
good  book :  that  you  should  remember  it. 

"THE  BOOK  OF  MAN." 

There  is  yet  one  more  book  which  the  boy  began  to 
read — we  say  began  advisedly,  inasmuch  as  be  is  still 
studying  it — and  that  is  the  Book  of  Man.  "  You  may 
open  that  Book" — we  are  using  Mr.  Besant's  own  language 
— "  wherever  and  whenever  you  find  another  human  voice 
to  answer  yours,  and  another  human  hand  to  take  in  your 
own.  All  the  books  that  ever  were  written  are  only 
valuable  as  they  help  one  to  read  this  Book,  and  to 
understand  the  language  in  which  it  is  written."  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  opportunities  this 
boy  had  at  Portsmouth  in  the  far-off  "  fifties "  to  look 
into  the  Book  of  Man. 

"THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

Do  not  forget  that  this  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen  was 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  merchant ;  that  he  had  an  elder 
brother  who  at  this  time  had  only  just  recently  been 
declared  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  and  who  was  a 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College;  and  that  he  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  mix  with  the  best  society  to  be  found  in  the  town 
of  his  birth.  He  did  mix  with  it,  of  course.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  remembered  that  there  were  other  pages 
in  the  Book  of  Man  as  interesting  and  as  attractive  as 
any  that  he  might  open  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that 
these  pages  still  remained  to  be  read.  And  for  that 
reason  he  walked  about  the  streets  of  his  native  town, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  Voice  of  the  People. 

THE  PROPHETS:  TENNYSON,  CARLTLE,  MAURICE, 
AND  KINGSLEY. 

And  here  the  phrase  "  lower  classes "  recalls  to  one's 
mind  the  fact  that  Charles  Dickens,  like  Walter  Besant, 
was  born  at  Portsmouth.  We  have  already  seen  that  when 
quite  a  boy  the  latter  read  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  and  other 
works  by  the  Master,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  had  a  very  important  influence  in  the  shaping  of  his 
career.  In  later  years,  while  he  was  at  Cambridge,  for 
example,  there  were  of  course  other  influences.  Tho 
greater  prophets  of  Walter  Besant's  undergraduate  days 
were  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and  Maurice.  Among  the  minor 
prophets  was  Charles  Kingsley.  "  When  the  history  of 
tho  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  comes  to  lie  written," 
— once  again  we  use  Mr.  Besant's  own  words—"  it  will  bo 
recognised  that  Tennyson  contributed  to  form  the  national 
mind  far  more  powerfully  than  young  men  can  now 
understand.  The  influence  of  Carlyle  and  Maurice  was 
nothing  less  than  Socialistic.  Those  who  at  one-and- 
twenty  pored  over  '  Sartor  Resartus,' '  Past  and  Present,' 
and  '  Chartism,'  became  distinctly  Socialists— not  such 
gentry  as  bawl  the  Gospel  of  Destruction  and  break  club 
windows,  but  Socialists  of  the  highest  type,  to  whom 
nothing  of  humanity  is  common  or  unclean.  Charles 
Kingsley  at  his  best  was  filled  with  this  spirit,  and  I 
have  never  read  him  since  my  undergraduate  days,  lest 
I  should  have  lost  anything  of  my  old  love  for  the  man 
who  wrote  '  Hypatia '  and  '  Alton  Locke.'  " 

THE  BOY'S  EDUCATION. 

All  these  things— this  reading  of  books,  and  these 
wanderings  about  Portsmouth  town— were  in  themselves 
an  education,  although  the  boy's  friends  knew  it  not;  fo 
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they  drew  out  that  inborn  faculty  of  observation,  and 
that  wonderful  power  of  description  to  which  we  owe  the 
novelist  of  to-day.  But  his  regular  education  was  not 
neglected.  His  parents  sent  him  to  school — to  Ports- 
mouth Grammar  School,  very  likely,  or,  if  not  to  this,  to 
the  Proprietary  School  at  Southsea,  where  his  brother  had 
previously  been  trained.  What  manner  of  life  it  was  that 
young  Besant  led  while  at  school  may  not  easily  be  deter- 
mined. He  must  have  been  more  industrious  than  boys 
in  general  are,  for  he  excelled  at  an  early  age  in  mathe- 
matics, in  languages,  and  in  the  6tudy  of  things  theo- 
logical. But  although  he  himself  did  excellently  at  school, 
it  must  by  no  means  be  rashly  assumed  that  Mr.  Besant, 
the  man,  approves  of  the  system  of  education  which  was 
prevalent  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  would  fain  have  a  scheme 
in  which  body  and  mind  alike  are  trained  and  perfected. 
He  would  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  absolute  devotion 
of  the  tutor  to  the  pupil,  so  that  education  should  not 
consist  in  formal  lessons,  or  in  books  and  school  only ; 
he  would,  in  the  next  place,  see  that  boys  were  instructed 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  dancing,  music,  singing,  gymnastics ; 
he  would  also  take  care  that  they  had  plenty  of  work  for 
tho  hands,  that  they  were  gaining  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  manufactures  and  of  industries;  and,  lastly,  he  would 
insist  upon  an  intelligent  study  of  God's  glorious  works 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  and  these  not  singly 
(which  makes  a  boy  unpractical  and  doctrinaire),  but  in 
company  with  others.  But  what  (one  asks),  if  this  scheme 
were  adopted,  would  become  of  games?  There  would  be 
no  more  cricket,  and  there  would  be  no  more  football. 
"  It  makes  one  sad  and  sorry "—  these  words  are 
Mr.  Besant's,  and  not  those  of  the  writer  of  this  article  — 
'to  think  how  glorious  a  creature  a  perfectly  trained 
young  man  might  be,  and  what  ignorant,  stunted,  Re- 
formed, under-taught  creatures  are  we  who  have  had  the 
•'  best '  education  of  our  day." 

MATHEMATICIAN  AND  PRIEST  IN  EMBRYO. 

Young  Besant  left  Portsmouth  in  order  to  continue  his 
studies  at  King's  College,  London,  and  it  was  from  that 
institution  that  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge.  It  was  while 
he  was  at  King's  College,  by  the  way,  that  some  verses  by 
Trench  of  Dublin  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  subject  of 
the  battle  of  Alma,  which  had  recently  been  fought.  The 
professor  of  classics  asked  the  students  to  turn  them  into 
Latin.  They  all  did  so,  and  it  was  Besant's  version  that 
the  professor  selected  to  send  to  Trench.  Upon  leaving 
King's  College,  he  went  to  Christ's,  at  Cambridge,  nnd 
ere  long  won  a  reputation  for  his  great  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, and  for  his  attainments  in  theology  and  the  studies 
that  are  therewith  connected.  His  elder  brother,  William 
Henry,  had  already  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Senior 
Wrangler,  and  as  First  Smith's  Prizeman.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  so  very  remarkable  after  all  in  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  this  "  Character  Sketch  "  should 
exhibit  a  great  taste  for  mathematical  studies;  and, 
remembering  that  another  of  his  brothers  is  a  clergyman, 
one  can  also  understand  his  early  liking  for  theology, 

THE  FETTER  OP  THE  WHITE  TIE. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  it  was  thought,  and 
hoped,  that  Walter  Besant  would  become  a  clergyman. 
But,  fortunately  for  the  world  and  fortunately  for  him- 
self, he  mapped  out  for  himself  another  sort  of  career. 
And  thus,  as  lie  will  smilingly  inform  you,  "  the  Church 
escaped  one  more  unworthy  clergyman,  and  I  escaped 
what  would  have  been  to  me  the  intolerable  fetter  of  the 
white  tie."  But  would  this  fetter  have  really  been  so 
intolerable  as  Mr.  Besant  thinks  ?  Charles  Kingslcy  wore 
it  through  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime,  yet  Charles 


Kingsley  breathed  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
freedom,  and  wrote  novels  as  outspoken  and  as  manly 
as  any  that  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Befant.  Mr. 
Baring  Gould,  again,  is  a  clergyman;  nevertheless,  he  is 
perpetually  penning  stories,  and  no  man  gets  up  to  say  him 
nay.  Walter  Besant,  had  he  become  a  clergyman,  would  in 
all  probability  have  proved  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy :  lie  would 
never  have  ceased  to  defend  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  have  felt  that  in  no  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  was  any  relief  from  the  fetters  of  doctrine  possible, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  main  things  which  underlie  Articles 
are  common  to  all  churches  in  which  dogmas  are  the 
accidents  of  time  and  of  circumstance.  But  it  is  idle  to 
speculate  what  the  author  of  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men  "  might  have  become  had  he  decided  to  use  per- 
manently the  word  "Reverend"  before  his  name.  He 
chose  what  was  doubtless  for  him  the  better  part— an  ap- 
pointment in  the  colonies.  He  went  as  Senior  Professor 
of  Mathematics  to  the  Royal  College  in  the  island  of 
Mauritius. 

LIFE  IN  THE  MAURITIUS. 

Mr.  Besant  stayed  in  the  Mauritius  for  six  and  a-half 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  returned  to 
England  on  leare  of  absence.  One  or  two  attacks  of 
fever  had  warned  him  that  a  change  of  residence  was 
imperatively  necessary,  and  he  was,  moreover,  anxious  to 
see  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  re-visit  tho  scenes  of 
his  youth.  After  more  than  six  years  of  Mauritius— 
which,  although  a  nice  place,  is  decidedly  dull— a  man 
may  be  forgiven  for  feeling  a  little  homesick.  It  happened 
in  Mr.  Besant's  case  as  it  has  happened  in  many  others, 
that  after  a  few  months  of  England  he  did  not  care  in 
the  least  to  return  again  to  Mauritius.  He  accordingly 
made  up  his  mind  to  stay  at  home,  and  although 
he  was  offered  the  post  of  Rector  of  the  College  in  whk-b 
he  had  been  Senior  Professor  of  Mathematics,  he  6ted- 
fastly  refused  to  go  back  to  Africa,  and  determined  to  earn 
his  bread  in  his  native  land.  Those  who  are  curious  to 
know  what  sort  of  place  the  island  of  Mauritius  is,  and 
what  manner  of  life  is  led  there  by  the  inhabitants,  will 
do  well  to  turn  up  a  certain  story  by  Mr.  Besant  called 
"  They  Were  Married."  In  this  story  the  island  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Palmiste,  and  the  characters 
— every  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl  included  among  tho 
dramatis  persona— axe  drawn  from  real  life.  Mr.  Besant's 
home  in  the  Pacific  has  also  been  described  by  him  in 
"My  Little  Girl." 

II. — JOURNALIST,  CRITIC,  AND  HISTORIAN. 

This,  then,  was  the  fashion  in  which  the  first  chapter 
of  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  life  came  to  an  end.  He  was 
now  back  in  London  once  more— a  young  man  of  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty,  clever,  cultured,  energetic.  He 
had  to  face  that  Problem  which  we  most  of  us  have  1o 
face :  he  had  to  discover  the  means  whereby  he  might 
earn  sufficient  money  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
such  luxuries  as  should  seem  to  him  to  bet  indispensable. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  turned  to  literature. 

THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS. 

But  not  in  the  stupid  fashion  that  has  always  been  so 
common.  He  did  not  write  a  story,  or  a  poem,  or  a  play, 
and  expect  forthwith  to  obtain  riches,  fame,  and  position. 
He  had  written  a  novel,  it  is  true,  but  he  did  not  fer- 
vently believe  it  to  l>e  an  unsurpassable  work  of  genius, 
and  therefore  rail  at  those  who  were  unable  to  discern 
and  appreciate  its  wonderful  merits.  When  Mr,  Mac- 
millan  sent  his  first  book  back  with  the  unfavourable 
verdict  of  the  mathematician  who  had  "  read  "  it— was  this 
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irly  critic  of  Walter  Besant  Mr.  Dodson  we  wonder: 
ie  author  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  and  other  delight- 
J  books  ?— he  burned  it.   Mr.  Besant  entered  the  field 

letters  as  many  another  distinguished  man  has  entered 
—as  Dickens  entered  it,  to  quote  a  single  example  only 

by  way  of  the  Gate  of  Journalism.  He  wrote  at  first  for 
ie  smaller  magazines — for  Once  a  Week  and  similar  pub- 
cations — then  for  Temple  Bar  and  other  more  ambitious 
?riodicals.  Daily  journalism  next  claimed  1ms  attention, 
id  he  was  fortunate  enongh  in  the  end  to  get  an 
ppointment  as  leader-writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
"iwt — on  the  paper  that  had  been  started  by  Charles 
nckens  when  Besant  was  a  boy  of  eight. 

JOOBNALI8M  A  CLOSE  PROFESSION. 

"It  is  well  known,"  remarked  Mr.  Besant  some  ten 
ears  ago,  "  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  for  a 
ian  to  force  his  way  into  the  upper  ranks  of  journalism. 
!here  are,  to  begin  with,  so  many  men  before  him — 
lerhaps  men  as  good ;  certainly  men  who  have  been 
rained  in  a  sharp,  practical  school,  who  know  the  lobbies, 
rho  are  behind  the  scenes,  and  cnn  write  articles  that  are 
nil  of  hidden  meanings,  suppressions,  and  hints  to 
hose  who  know.  Journalism  has  become  a  close  pro- 
fession into  which  a  man  must  enter  early  and  make  of  it 
ihc  business  of  a  life.'* 

Perhaps  the  profession  was  less  "  close  "  in  1868  than 
in  1883.   At  any  rate,  Besant,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
did.  force  his  way  into  the  upper  ranks.   He  wrote  social 
leaders  — "  they  would  not  trust  me  with  politics." 
Generally,  he  received  his  instructions  from  the  Editor — 
Mr.  Hill — in  the  morning  about  eleven,  wrote  his  article 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  sent  it  down  to  the  office, 
corrected  a  proof  in  the  evening,  and  so  got  home  early 
to  hia  suburban  residence  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Mr. 
Besant  was  at  this  time  secretary  to  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund — he  was  appointed  to  the  post,  by  the 
way,  in  1867 — but  the  duties  of  his  office  though  arduous 
left  him  time  for  journalistic  work.   It  was  only  when  a 
new  rule  came  into  force  at  the  Daily  News,  and  that 
subjects  were  not  given  out  until  the  afternoon,  that  his 
final  severance  from  daily  journalism  took  place.  This 
ma  in  1874. 

THE  WORK  OF  A  LEADER-WRITER. 

If  bis  work  in  any  way  resembled  Professor  Palmer's, 
Besant  must  at  this  time  have  been  an  exceedingly  busy 
man.  "It  is  fatiguing  work  " — so  he  said  in  the  "  Life  " 
of  the  Orientalist,  which  he  wrote  in  1883 — "  one  has 
to  be  always  ready  to  produce  an  intelligent  and 
pleasant  article,  taking  the  right  view  on  any  subject 
which  may  occur.  Sometimes  there  are  no  subjects, 
then  one  must  be  invented.  Sometimes,  when  the 
work  has  been  already  half  completed,  a  telegram 
comes  in  which  alters  the  aspect  of  the  case,  or 
presents  a  new  subject  of  paramount  importance.  Then 
»H  has  to  be  begun  again,  with  the  boy  standing  at  your 
elbow  to  snatch  the  slips  as  they  are  completed,  and 
wry  them  off  with  the  ink  still  wet  to  the  compositors." 
But  it  was  work  which  Mr.  Besant  liked,  and  he  gave  it 
<ip  only  because  it  interfered  with  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  because  it  meant  for  him  what  was  practically 
an  interminably  long  day.  Mr.  Hill,  as  we  may  imagine, 
was  exceedingly  sorry  to  lose  the  services  of  so  able  a 
contributor.  For  young  Besant  was  a  brilliant  writer, 
he  had  a  rich  fund  of  shrewd  sense,  his  mathematical 
training  had  made  him  careful  and  methodical,  ho  was  a 
studious  and  alert  observer  who  had  seen  foreign 
countries,  and  who  had  mixed  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  ho  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 


and,  above  all,  he  could  be  depended  upon.  His  copy 
was  never  late;  what  he  undertook  to  write  ho  wrote 
promptly,  quickly,  and  well.  It  is  not  every  newspaper 
man  of  whom  the  same  can  with  equal  truth  be  said. 

THE  STUDY  OF  OLD  FRENCH. 

While  professor  in  the  Mauritius,  Mr.  Besant  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  scholarly  Frenchman,  one  Leon 
Doyen.  He  it  was  who  introduced  him  to  the  beauties 
of  old  French  literature,  and  especially  to  the  beauties  of 
old  French  poetry.  Now,  in  order  rightly  to  appreciate 
these  beauties,  it  is  essential  that  one  should  be  able  to 
read  old  French,  which  is  a  language  that  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  modern  French  as  does  so-called 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  tongue  spoken  by  Englishmen 
to-day.  Mr.  Besant  mastered  old  French,  and  studied 
the  literature  to  which  it  was  the  key.  But  though 
very  delightful — this,  by  the  way,  is  a  point  which  Mr. 
Bosant  is  most  enthusiastic  on — it  is  neither  popular 
nor  lucrative.  Hence  when  he  published  a  book  on  the 
subject— Mr.  Macmillan  was  the  publisher,  and  the 
system  adopted  was  that  known  as  "  half  profits  " — he 
found  that  so  far  from  bringing  him  money,  the  work,  a 
very  considerable  volume,  scarcely  did  more  than  pay 
its  expenses.  Indeed,  the  most  ordinary  journalist  of 
to-day  gets  as  much  for.  a  single  paragraph  as  Mr. 
Besant — an  authority  upon  the  subject,  a  scholar,  a 
practised  writer,  and  a  man  thirty  years  of  age — eventu- 
ally secured  for  "Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry." 

MR.  BESANH'S  FIRST  BOOK. 

"  Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry "  is  a  distinctly 
interesting  book,  though  its  interest  for  us  to-day  is 
mainly  extrinsic  in  character.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  to 
be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  and  they  have  one  at 
the  London  Library,  in  the  catalogue  of  which  it  is 
attributed,  curiously  enough,  to  one  Wm.  Besant.  The 
only  other  work  entered  under  Besant  in  this  huge 
volume— we  are  speaking  of  the  fourth  edition,  the 
catalogue  of  1875 — is  "Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Herod 
and  Saladin  " — a  history  written  by  him  in  collaboration 
with  the  Professor  Palmer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred. 
The  edition  printed  of  the  "  Studies  "  was  not  a  large  one 
— Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Besant  divided  just  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence  between  them  over  it — and  the 
copies  purchased  by  the  public  are  now,  like  the  graves  of 
Felicia  Hemans's  happy  family, "  scattered  far  and  wide, 
by  mountain,  stream,  and  sea."  You  cannot  buy  the 
work  at  any  bookseller's  shop,  except,  perchance,  in  that 
of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  books. 

A  GOOD  PUBLISHER  TO  BEGIN  WITH. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  did  Mr.  Besant  gain  by  pub- 
lishing this  volume  of  "  Studies  ";  what  advantage  resulted 
in  the  end  from  the  putting  before  the  world  of  a  book 
from  which  neither  he  nor  the  publisher  got  anything 
like  an  adequate  return  in  money  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  a  simple  one.  He  gained  much.  For,  as  he 
told  a  young  man  who  a  few  years  ago  was  complaining 
about  the  paltry  ten  pounds  paid  to  him  for  a  volume 
which  had  occupied  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  for  one 
year,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  beginner  to  get  his  first  book 
accepted  by  a  good  publisher.  Such  a  publisher  brings 
it  out  in  a  worthy  form — the  credit  of  his  house  compels 
him  to  do  so ;  he  advertises  it,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a 
sale ;  it  is  reviewed  on  every  hand,  because  editors  know 
that  a  good  publisher  would  not  send  them  rubbish ;  the 
author  is  talked  about  in  the  papers,  and  among  people 
interested  in  books ;  in  a  word,  he  gets  what  the  beginner 
chiefly  wants — he  gets  an  advertisement.  Therefore  no 
greater  fortune  can  befall  a  young  author  than  to  have 
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an  early  work  accepted  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  by  Messrs. 
Macuiillan,  or  by  the  Longmans.  It  afterwards  rests 
with  him  whether  he  makes  a  spoon  or  spoils  his  horn. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGES. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  Mr.  Besant  is 
an  excellent  French  scholar.  Once,  indeed — it  is  a  good 
many  years  ago  now — he  prepared  a  sort  of  French 
grammar— a  "'Book  of  French"  it  was  called,  if  we 
remember  rightly.  Similarly,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  whose 
name  now  suggests  nothing  beyond  vers  de  societe  and 
the  eighteenth  century,  once  wrote  a  small  manual  of 
English  literature — a  cram-book  for  students  anxious 
to  join  the  Civil  Service  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  Mr.  Besant  how  the 
French  language  may  best  be  taught.  "  The  first  thing 
you  want  in  a  language  is  the  vocabulary  " — so  we  are 
informed  by  him  in  "  All  in  a  Garden  Fair,"  which  novel, 
by  the  way,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  informal  auto- 
biography— "  men  who  learn  many  languages  begin  after 
the  manner  of  Adam,  with  the  names,  not  after  the 
manner  of  the  schoolmaster,  with  the  syntax.  Those 
wh<>  do  not  want  to  learn  a  language  begin  with  grammar 
and  exercises ;  this  is  the  way  of  our  schools,  and  it  is 
the  cause  of  our  brilliant  success  in  modern  languages." 
The  former  was  the  way  in  which  Hector  Philipon,  the 
kindly  French  master  of  "  All  in  a  Garden  Fair,"  taught 
his  two  proteges,  Allen  Engledew  and  Will  Massey. 
''There  was  no  regular  teaching;  he  sat  and  listened 
while  they  talked  and  read.  One  may  remark  that,  if 
he  had  adopted  the  method  at  his  school,  the  girls 
whom  he  taught  would  have  really  learned  French, 
but  Re  was  expected  to  follow  the  lines  to  which 
his  employer  was  accustomed.  That  is  to  say,  he 
read  Racine  to  the  girls,  and  mode  them  write 
exercises  on  the  experiences  of  the  watchmaker's 
aunt  and  the  gardener's  grandfather.  Therefore  the 
girls  did  not  learn  French  at  all,  and  the  boys  did, 
though  they  wrote  no  exercises  at  all  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  gardener's  grandfather."  The  folly  and  the 
futility  of  our  present  system  of  teaching  modern 
languages  have  seldom  been  exposed  more  happily  or 
more  effectively  than  in  that  most  delightful  novel 
"  All  in  a  Garden  Fair." 

THE  FRENCH  HUMOURISTS. 

Five  years  after  the  publication  of  "  Studies  in  Early 
French  Poetry" — in  the  late  summer  of  1873— Mr.  Besant 
gave  the  world  a  work  on  the  French  humourists.  It  was 
published  by  Bentley,  and  the  author  was  described  upon 
the  title-page  as  M.A.,  member  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  as  tho  writer  of  the  "  Studies,"  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  The  preface  was  penned  at 
the  Savile  Club— then,  as  now,  one  of  the  centres  of 
intellectual  .activity  in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  at  this  time  Besant,  an  erstwhile  Professor  in  a 
Colonial  College,  the  secretary  of  the  Palastine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  and  a  journalist,  had  won  a  fairly  good 
position  for  himself  in  the  world  of  letters.  Note  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  thirty-five  years  old.  Note  also  the 
fact  that  in  about  a  year  or  more  he  married. 

"A  VERY  TIGHT  TIME." 

The  date  of  Mr.  Besant's  marriage  is  always  connected 
in  his  mind  with  what  he  calls  "a  very  tight  time"  at 
tho  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1874,  when  the  Society  had  two  parties  in  the 
field,  that  of  Captain  Conder,  which  drew  £200  a  month, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Clermont  Ganneau,  which  drew  £100  a 
month.  They  had  got  through  the  Rummer  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  Besant  found 


himself  with  a  very  small  balance  at  the  bank,  and  with 
bills  about  to  come  in.  He  applied  to  his  usual  resource, 
the  honorary  secretaries,  but  unfortunately  nearly  all  of 
them  were  away  for  their  holidays.  While  he  waited  for 
their  answers,  the  expected  bills  arrived.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Society,  to  whom  he  would  naturally  have  gone, 
was,  like  the  honorary  secretaries,  out  of  England. 
Mr.  Besant  had  therefore  to  go  round  among  such  of  the 
committee  as  were  left  in  Loudon,  and  to  get  advance. 
Somehow,  but  with  the  greate.->t  difficulty,  they  managed  to 
raise  the  money  to  meet  the  bills.  It  really  seemed  at 
one  time  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  bis 
engagement  to  meet  at  the  altar  the  lady  who  was  to 
become  Mrs.  Walter  Besant.  Happily,  the  bills  once  met. 
he  was  able  to  present  himself  at  the  proper  place  and 
time.  Only  the  honeymoon  had  to  be  cut  down  to  one 
week. 

AN  "APPRECIATION"  OF  RABELAIS. 

Pursuing  the  somewhat  zigzag  course  of  this  narrative, 
one  has  now  to  revert  again  to  Mr.  Besant's  book  on  the 
French  humourists.  This  work  contains  an  article  on 
Babelais — a  very  reinarkiblo  article,  when  we  consider 
the  reputation  which  the  Cure  of  Meudon  has  in  the 
main  enjoyed  in  this  country.  "Beast-man"  is  the 
epithet  applied  to  him  by  a  well-known  writer,  a  mar. 
whose  sincerity  is  beyond  doubt ;  "  a  great  moral  teacher" 
is  the  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Besant.  And  this  admira- 
tion for  Babelais,  and  this  appreciation  of  his  worth, 
have  grown  with  the  growing  years.  While  admitting 
in  1873  that  Babelais  was  a  teacher  the  like  of  whom 
Europe  had  not  seen,  ho  went  on  to  remark  that "  ii 
would  have  been  better  for  France  if  his  book  tie4 
to  a  millstone  had  been  hurled  into  the  sea."  Xoi 
on  account  of  the  indecency  which  mars  it — tliat 
Mr.  Besant,  one  of  the  purest-minded  of  men,  regards 
as  nothing— for  the  filth  and  dirt  of  Babelais  do  not 
take  hold  of  the  mind,  a  little  cold  water  washes  all 
off;  but  "  because  he  destroyed  effectually,  perhaps  for 
centuries  yet  to  come,  earnestness  in  France."  "  Groat 
and  noble  as  are  many  of  the  passages  in  Rabelais"— 
these  were  Mr.  Besant's  words  in  1873—"  profoundly  wise 
as  he  was,  I  do  believe  that  no  writer  who  ever  lived  has 
inflicted  such  lasting  injury  on  his  country."  We  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  this  charge  in  the  book  on  Rabelais 
which  Mr.  Besant  wrote  for  Messrs.  Blackwood  a  few 
years  later,  or  in  the  "Readings"  which  that  firm 
published  for  him  in  1883.  Further  acquaintance  with 
the  great  humourist's  works  had  had  the  effect  of  causing 
a  certain  blindness  to  their  faults,  and  of  increasing  his 
kindness  towards  their  virtues.  Whether  Besant's  verdi't 
be  right  or  wrong,  he  has  certainly  done  a  great  deal  for 
Rabelais  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
Rabelais  has  had  a  very  profound  influence  upon  the 
novelist  himself.  It  came  too  late  in  life  greatly  to 
affect  his  character  as  a  man,  but  that  it  shows  itself 
in  his  writings  is  clear  beyond  all  dispute.  Those 
who  would  like  to  know  what  manner  of  man  Rat*- 
lais  was  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  little 
monograph  already  mentioned;  those  who  desire  to 
make  some  acquaintance  with  his  works  should  purchase 
the  "Readings,"  which  Mr.  Besnnt  edited  in  1>W3. 
Either  work  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  er 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  boy.  The  same  may  not  be  said  of 
the  original  French  or  of  Urquhart's  translation  from  it. 

HISTORICAL  WRITINGS. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  Mr.  Besant  began  his  literary 
career  by  writing  criticisms,  not  by  producing  creative 
work.    He  was  for  a  time,  indeed,  that  b  'te  noise  of  Mr. 
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James  Anthony  Froude,  a  "modern critic."  "In criticism," 
says  Mr.  Froude  somewhere  (we  quota  from  memory), 
"  there  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  rule  which  holds  with 
ordinary  employments.   The  aspirant  to  literary  fame 
begins  upon  the  Bench,  and  when  he  has  served  a  term 
of  apprenticeship  there,  descends  to  the  Bar  and  practices 
on  his  own  account"   Besant  presently  became  something 
more  than  a  critic;  he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessor Palmer,  a  "  History  of  Jerusalem " — a  standard 
work  if  we  mistake  not — he  wrote  some  years  later  (again 
in  collaboration)  a  popular  account  of  the  beginnings  and 
growth  of  Constanti- 
nople.   His  recently 
published    work  on 
London  is,  of  course, 
in  everybody's  hands ; 
this  account  of  social 
England  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  which  ap- 
peared in  Jubilee  year, 
isnodoubtequallywell 
known.     There  are, 
moreover,  bish  istorieal 
nove Is — "1>  orothy 
Forster,"  '  The  World 
Went  Very  "Well 
Then,"    "For  Faith 
and   Freedom,"  "St. 
Katherine's     by  the 
Tower,'  and  others — 
all  books  of  historical 
interest  and  value 
(although  regarded 
generally  as  works  of 
fiction),  and  purchase- 
able  in  yellow  covers 
at  the  books"talls  for 
wo  shillings  a  piece. 
Of  these  historical 
novels  more  shall  be 
said  later  on  ;  enough 
has  been  written  here 
to  justify  the  word 
"historian3'  at  the 
commencement  of  the 
chapter  which  we  now 
bring  to  a  cloase. 


IH-NOVELIST. 

Besant  and  Bice ! 
How  pleasantly 
familiar  is  this  collo- 
cation of  names,  and 
what  delightful 
memories  the  sound 
of  it  brings  to  one's 
iuin.it.  DickMortihoy, 
"Cardiff  Jack,"  Gilead 
P.  Beck,  the  Captain. 

Mr.  Lucraft,  Stephen  Cohbledick— a  whole  gallery  of 
characters,  every  one  of  which  stands  out  distinct  and 
individual,  is  recalled  by  a  mere  mention  of  the  name  of 
this  well-known  firm.  Twelve  books :  that  is  the  sum  of 
their  achievement.  You  may  buy  them  in  any  shop— in 
yellow  covers  they  will  cost  you  two  shillings  each,  bound 
in  cloth  they  will  run  to  three-and-six — or  Messrs.  Cliatto 
and  Windus  can  let  you  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Wvary  edition  at  six  shillings  per  volume.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Besant 
and  Rice. 


JAMES  RICE. 

And  who,  it  will  be  asked,  was  Rice?  The  question  is 
not  altogether  an  easy  one  to  answer.  James  Bice,  who 
is  now  dead,  is  remembered  chiefly  as  joint  author  with 
Besant  of  the  wonderful  series  of  novels  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  He  was  a  University  man ;  he  left 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1867 ;  he  then 
entered  at  the  Temple  with  a  view  to  practising  at  the 
Bar ;  he  next  bought  an  unlucky  journal  called  Once  a 
Week,  which,  for  a  while,  he  published  and  edited ;  he 
eventually  made  the  acquaintance  of  Besant,  and  the 

two  men  wrote  novels 
together;  and  he  died 
in  1882.  This  is  about 
all  that  can  be  dis- 
covered concerning 
James  Bice. 

bebant's  introduc- 
tion TO  HIM. 

There  is  scarcely 
another  instance  in  the 
whole  liistory  of  fiction 
of  a  partnershipcarried 
on  so  continuously,  so 
amicably,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully as  that  of 
Besant  and  Rice.  The 
two  men  met  each 
other  in  the  year  1868, 
and  their  meeting 
came  about  in  this 
wise.  Mr.  Besant — at 
that  time  a  journalistic 
free  lance — sent  to  the 
editor  of  Once  a  Week  a 
paper  containing  an 
account  of  a  visit  to 
the  Island  of  Reunion 
and  an  ascent  of  the 
Piton  de  Neige,  the 
highest  peak  on  the 
island.  For  a  time  he 
heard  nothing,  and 
he  was  wondering 
whether  he  should 
writo  and  get  the 
article  back,  when  he 
discovered  that  it  had 
already  appeared.  To 
his  intense  annoyance 
he  found  that  it  was 
full  of  the  most  ex- 
asperating mistakes — 
not  a  single  proper 
name  in  it  was  spelt 
correctly,  there  were 
james  rice.  numerous  "literals," 

there  was,  in  a  word, 
everything  that  is  calculated  to  make  an  author  swear. 
Mr.  Besant  swore  accordingly.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 
he  asked  :  "  why  do  you,  the  editor  of  a  popular  journal, 
print  an  article  of  mine  without  first  giving  me  a  chance 
of  correcting  the  proofs?  "  "  Come  and  see  me,"  was  the 
reply— a  reply  written  in  a  strange  handwriting  and 
signed  with  a  name  unfamiliar  to  Mr.  Besant— with  the 
name  of  James  Bice. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

The  two  men  met  at  the  office  of  Once  a  Week,  a  room 
in  Tavistock  Street.   James  Rice  explained  that  he  had 
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just  bought  the  paper;  that  he  had  found,  among  other 
matter  in  type  and  passed  for  press,  the  article  in  ques- 
tion; that  the  author's  name  did  net  appear  upon  it, 
and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  being  uncorrected. 
Mr.  Besant  was  satisfied  with  the  editor's  explanation, 
and  so,  it  would  seem,  was  the  editor  with  tho  article 
which  had  elicited  it,  for  he  at  once  asked  his  contributor 
to  send  other  things — sketches,  notes  of  travel,  notes  on 
literature,  essays,  whatever  he  liked,  in  fact — promising, 
as  a  sensible  editor  always  does,  to  consider  them,  but 
not,  be  it  observed,  guaranteeing  insertion.  Mr.  Besant 
acceded  to  Bice's  request.  He  called  at  the  office  of  Once 
a  Week  from  time  to  time,  bringing  with  him  a  contribu- 
tion, and  remaining  for  a  talk.  This  sort  of  thing  went 
on  for  more  than  two  years — that  is  to  say  until  1871, 
when  the  partnership  proper  began.  As  the  story  of  the 
partnership  was  told  by  Mr.  Besant  himself  so  recently  in 
the  Idler  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

CONCERNING  COLLABORATION. 

Their  ten  years'  continuous  labour  was  undisturbed 
by  the  least  jar  or  disagreement:  they  worked  with 
perfect  accord  and  without  the  least  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  foolish  newspaper  man,  anxious,  we  will  charitably 
assume,  to  get  up  a  mild  sensation,  stated  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  good  deal  of  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men"  was  written  by  Bice,  and  that  his  partner  had 
taken  all  the  glory  to  himself.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Besant  assumes  in  his  preface  to  the  story  "  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  work,  for  good  or  bad."  But 
then  this  journalist  did  not  know  Walter  Besant. 

It  may  be  remarked  finally  that  the  surviving  partner 
in  the  concern  does  not,  in  spite  of  its  success,  greatly 
recommend  collaboration.  Why,  one  knows  not;  but  a 
similar  thing  has  been  observed  at  times  among  persons 
who  have  engaged  themselves  in  another  sort  of 
partnership.  There  are  men,  and  women  too  for  the 
matter  of  that,  who,  though  happily  married,  do 
not  persuade  their  friends  to  enter  wedlock.  Perhaps 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  disadvantages  outweigh  the 
advantages  even  in  the  most  perfect  of  unions ;  perhaps 
their  own  is  such  an  ideal  one  that  they  question  the 
possibility  of  another  like  it  ever  being  made. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SURVIVING  PARTNER. 

In  the  case  of  Besant  and  Bice,  the  surviving  partner 
carried  on  the  business  of  the  firm  alone.  He  has  so 
carried  it  on  for  more  than  ten  years.  These  years 
have  been  the  most  prolific  in  his  life.  He  wrote  twelve 
books  when  in  collaboration ;  he  has  produced  seventeen 
since  his  collaborator  died.  Here  is  a  list  of  them : — 
"All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  "The  Captain's 
Boom,  etc.,"  "  All  in  a  Garden  Fair,"  "  Dorothy  Forster," 
"  Uncle  Jack,  etc.,"  "The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then," 
"  Children  of  Gibeon,"  "Herr  Paulus,"  "For  Faith  and 
Freedom,"  "  To  Call  Her  Mine,"  "  The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's," 
"The  Holy  Bose,"  "Armorel  of  Lyonesse,"  "St. 
Katherine's  by  the  Tower,"  "  Verbena  Camellia  Stephan- 
otis,  etc.,"  "  The  Ivory  Gate,"  and  "  The  Bebel  Queen." 
The  titles  of  three  of  these  books  conclude  with  an  "  etc.," 
this  means  that  each  of  them  contains  a  number  of 
Bhort  stories — three  or  four  as  a  rule.  Now  these 
seventeen  books  fall  into  three  categories.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  historical  novels,  books  dealing 
mainly  with  English  life  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries— such  are  "  Dorothy  Forster,"  "  The 
World  Went  Very  Well  Then,"  "  For  Faith  and  Freedom," 
"  The  Holy  Rose,"  and  "  St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower." 
The  second  category  contains  those  books  which  were 
written  with  some  distinct  purpose  in  view — "  All  Sorts 


and  Conditions  of  Men  "  and  "  The  Children  of  Gibeon," 
for  example.  The  third,  and  the  larger  one,  includes 
the  "  romances  of  to-day." 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

"  What,  first  of  all,  made  you  take  so  great  an  interest 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Besant  ?  "  This  question 
was  put  to  him  a  few  days  ago.  "  Truly,  I  know  not," 
the  novelist  replied ;  "  except  that  it  was  the  reading  of 
Fielding,  of  Smollett,  and  of  Defoe.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting period,  however,  and  one  that  naturally  appeals 
to  the  storyteller,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  all  the 
elements  of  the  picturesque,  and  allows  one  to  pnt  in 
as  much  incident  as  one  pleases."  It  will,  perchance, 
be  urged  by  some  that  since  the  novelist  ought  never 
to  go  beyond  his  own  experience — this  is  Mr.  Besant's 
own  rule,  by  the  way,  and  a  very  safe  one  it  is— the 
historical  novel  in  general,  and  his  own  historical  novels 
in  particular,  have  no  ration  d'etre.  "  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case,"  he  will  reply ;  "  the  interest  of  the  historical 
novel,  as  of  any  other  novel,  depends  upon  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  the  writer  has  of  humanity,  men 
and  women  being  pretty  much  alike  in  all  ages.  When  ' 
the  historical  novelist  has  occasion  to  describe,  he  must 
borrow.  And,  of  course,  he  will  go  not  so  much  to  the 
poets,  the  divines,  the  historians  of  the  time  which  he 
desires  to  reproduce,  as  to  the  familiar  writings,  tie 
letters,  comedies,  tales,  essayists,  and  newspapers." 

"DOROTHY  FORSTER."  ' 

This  is  a  favourite  theory  of  Besant's  *  we  will  see  how  J 
he  carried  it  out  in  the  writing  of  his  finest  historical  j 
novel  "  Dorothy  Forster,"  a  book  which,  according  to  I 
many,  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  in  I 
this  country  since  the  publication  of  "  Esmond  "  in  1852. 1 
It  deals  with  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  | 
Derwentwater — he  who  led  the  brief  but  romantic  North-  : 
umbrian  rebellion  in  1715.  Mr.  Besant  mastered  first 
of  all  the  history  of  that  rebellion.  Then  he  studied 
carefully  from  printed  books  and  from  manuscript  records 
the  story  of  the  family  concerning  which  he  had  decided 
to  write.  Next  he  made  four  journeys  to  Northumber- 
land, walked  from  end  to  end  of  the  county,  and  saw 
everything  there  is  to  be  seen  in  it.  All  this  had  to  be 
done  before  he  could  put  pen  to  paper,  so  to  speak.  As 
to  the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  their  language  —  these  things  he  had  learnt 
already  by  the  perusal  of  endless  volumes  written  during 
the  period  which  he  had  to  reproduce.  And  here  it  may 
be  well  to  note  that  it  was  not  the  essays  of  Addison  and 
of  Steele  that  he  found  the  most  valuable  to  him,  but  the 
writings  of  smaller  men,  of  hacks  it  may  be.  of  those  who, 
not  being  artists,  failed  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  selection, 
and  so  left  a  rich  store  of  materials  behind  them  for  the 
future  historian  or  novelist  to  use.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Mr.  Besant  so  warmly  recommended  a  little  volume 
of  selections  from  the  Athenian  Oracle,  which  the  present 
writer  published  some  eighteen  months  ago,  describing 
it — the  original  work,  we  mean,  not  the  reprint— asa 
"treasury,  a  storehouse"  of  information,  covered  the 
period  in  question.  The  four  scrubby  volumes  of  the 
Orach  occupy  an  honoured  place  in  Mr.  Besant's  library 
at  Frognal  End.  Near  them  are  The  British  Apollo  and 
the  works  of  Tom  Brown,  Ned  Ward,  Tom  D'Urfey,  and 
other  eighteenth-century  scribblers,  whose  writings  are 
richer  in  amusement  than  in  edification. 

"FOB  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM." 

Take  another  of  the  historical  novels—'*  For  Faith  and 
Freedom."  This  is  a  story  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and 
of  his  brother  James.   There  is  in  this  tale  a  wonderful 
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description  of  slavery  as  it  was  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Now  Mr.  Besant 
himself  has  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Art  of 
Fiction  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  you  have 
not  seen;  so  that  if  you  are  going  to  describe  a  house,  a 
piece  of  scenery,  a  country,  you  must  go  there  and 
describe  it  from  personal  knowledge  (as  he  did  Northum- 
berland in  the  case  of  "  Dorothy  Forster  ")— or,  at  least, 
from  the  personal  knowledge  of  some  one  who  will  de- 
scribe it  for  you.   How  then  did  he  manage  in  the  case 
of  Barbadoes  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  century? 
In  this  fashion.    Happening  one  day  to  look  through  the 
catalogue  of  a  second-hand  bookseller — he  reads  these 
lists  as  regularly  and  as  religiously  as  he  reads  the  Time* 
—he  saw  just  what  he  wanted,  a  contemporary  account 
of  the  very  place  and  the  very  thing  ho  was  so 
anxious  to  describe.    OfF  he  went  to  the  bookseller  in 
question,  only  to  find,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that 
the  pamphlet  had  already  been  disposed  of.    There  was 
I  nothing  to  do  but  to  institute  a  search  at  the  British 
I  Mnseum.    He  employed  a  man  to  seek  the  precious 
!  brochure  there,  and  in  about  three  weeks  (it  is  not 
«isy  to  find  a  thing  of  this  sort  at  Bloomsbury)  the 
man  found  it.   It  was  promptly  transcribed,  and  having 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  the  novelist's  brain, 
.  re-appeared  in  the  pathetic,  grim,  vivid  piece  of  writing 
to  which  wo  have  referred. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

'  Mr.  Besant  has  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  all 
j  matterswhich  concern  the  poor.  They  are  the  People  whose 
•  Voice  he  sought  while  yet  a  boy  at  Portsmouth.  He  was 
'  at  that  time  not  only  enthusiastic  over  Dickens,  but  also 
,  on  terms  of  great  friendship  with  a  retired  naval  captain, 
iho  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  pick  up  waifs  and 
strays  and  to  make  men  of  them.  Should  any  reader  desire 
to  liecome  acquainted  with  this  most  excellent  man,  he 
will  do  well  to  turn  to  "  By  Celia's  Arbour,"  for  "  the 
Captain  "  in  that  book  is  drawn  from  life.  But  although 
iis  thoughts  concerning  the  People,  as  he  calls  them,  have 
«lways  been  warmly  sympathetic,  it  was  not  until  the 
rear  1882  that  he  began  to  take  a  really  active  interest 
ia  their  welfare.  He  had  at  that  time  just  discovered 
"the  great  and  marvellous  unknown  country"  called 
East  London.  He  had  wandered  in  Stepney,  White- 
chapel,  Poplar,  St.  George"s-in-the-East,  Limehouse,  Bow, 
Stratford,  and  Shadwell ;  he  had  discovered  Rotherhithe, 
1  place  which  he  afterwards  explored  with  carefulness ; 
lie  had  found  out  Charrington's  great  brewery  in  the 
Mile  End  Road;  he  had  come  across  many  wonderful 
things,  and  had  conversed  with  many  wonderful  people. 
In  the  end  he  wrote  "  AH  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men : 
an  Impossible  Story  " — his  most  popular  work.  Every- 
body has  heard  of  it,  and  everybody  knows  that  it  was 
the  Palace  of  Delight  described  in  its  pages  which  gave 
the  idea  of  the  People's  Palace,  now  an  accomplished 
&ct  True,  the  real  Palace  is  not  what  its  prototype  was : 
hat  then  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  translate  the  dreams  of 
the  romancer  into  the  hard  facts  of  every-day  life.  That 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  translate  them  at  all  in 
this  prosaic,  practical  nineteenth  century  England  of  ours 
is  a  wonderful  thing — far  away  the  most  wonderful  that 
hat  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  English  novel. 
The  People's  Palace,  whether  it  in  the  end  prove  a 
success  or  a  failure,  is  beyond  all  question  the  creation 
of  Walter  Besant. 

"  CHILDREN  OF  GIBBON." 

Leaving  social  questions  alone  for  a  while,  Mr.  Besant 
turned  his  attention  to  some  that  are  connected  with  litera- 


ture, and  followed  up  "  All  Sorts  "  by  "  All  in  a  Garden 
Pair."  (Nobody  but  Mr.  Swinburne,  by  the  way,  is 
greatly  concerned  at  Mr.  Besant's  amiable  weakness  for 
long  titles.)  Then  he  made  an  excursion  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  writing  "Dorothy  Forster"  and  a 
few  short  stories ;  after  which  he  took  up  another  burning 
social  question — the  condition  of  industrial  women — and 
dealt  with  it  in  a  book  which  he  called  "  Children '  of 
Gibeon."  In  an  age  when  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
(a  thousand  would  perhaps  not  be  wide  of  the  mark) 
is  able  to  say  whence  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  took 
the  subject  of  "Bizpah,"  his  chief  Academy  picture 
this  year,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  the 
Children  of  Gibeon  (not  Gideon,  as  it  is  called  by 
some)  were  a  tribe  condemned  by  Joshua  to  perpetuul 
bondage — to  be"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  congregation."  Their  story  will  be  found  in  tho 
t  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Mr.  Besant  knew — 
'  it  was,  and  is  alas !  certain  beyond  perad venture — that  in 
all  our  back  streets  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  women  who  are  continually  occupied  in  working  out 
life-long  sentences  of  toil,  compared  to  which  the  tasks 
of  the  Egyptians  were  light,  and  the  daily  labour 
imposed  by  the  slaveowner  was  merciful;  toil  coupled 
with  miserable  pay,  chiefly  absorbed  in  satisfying  the 
rent  collector,  insufficient  food,  and  deprivation  of  all 
'  that  makes  life  tolerable,  not  to  say  happy.  This  terrible 
life-sentence,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  and  of  which 
there  is  no  mitigation,  is  pronounced  upon  these  poor 
women  at  their  birth :  it  is  their  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  being  born.  They  have  been  condemned 
unjustly— not  justly,  as  were  the  Children  of  Gibeon — 
to  perpetual  bondage.  All  this,  we  say,  Mr.  Besant 
knew,  and  knowing  it,  he  seized  that  picturesque  pen 
which  he  had  once  before  wielded  to  such  excellent 
purpose  and  wrote  "The  Children  of  Gibeon."  Buy 
it  and  read  it,  if  yon  have  not  already  done  so.  It  is 
in  its  way  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  "All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men."  Like  that  story  also  it  is  a 
Philanthropic  or  Purposeful  Novel.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  so  far  failed  in  its  purpose. 

THE  ABT  OF  FICTION. 

To  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Besant's 
stories  of  modern  life,  of  his  "romances  of  to-day,"  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  that  have  been  assigned  to  us. 
Instead  of  criticising  them,  therefore,  we  propose  to  say 
something  about  his  attitude  towards  fiction  in  general, 
and  his  views  upon  the  art  of  which  he  is  so  admirable 
a  master. 

For  note  this  thing :  Mr.  Besant  insists,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  upon  the  fact  that  fiction  is  an  art ;  that, 
although  a  novel  by  Meredith  may  not  be  so  great  and 
wonderful  as  a  cartoon  by  Raphael  or  as  a  sonata  by 
Beethoven,  yet  fiction  being  one  art,  and  painting  and 
music  other  and  sister  arts,  those  who  attain  the  highest 
possible  place  in  each  are  equal.  But  even  if  fiction  be 
an  art,  the  rules  of  which  are  teachable,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  success  can  be  secured  without  the  inborn 
genius  which  every  true  novelist  possesses.  The  story- 
teller must  have  the  gift  of  observation;  he  must 
acquire  the  art  of  description ;  he  must  exercise 
suppression  and  reticence;  his  characters  must  be 
drawn  clearly ;  he  must  strive  without  ceasing  to 
attain  style.  No  reputation  worth  having  can  be  made 
without  attending  to  style,  and  there  is  no  style,  however 
rugged,  which  cannot  be  made  beautiful  by  attention  and 
pains.  He  to  whom  style  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  to  read  the  following  extrr-' 
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from  a  letter,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Besant  to  a 
literary  aspirant— a  lawyer's  clerk  in  a  little  country 
town — seven  or  eight  years  ago  : 

As  regards  style,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  acquire 
ene  of  your  own.  But  go  on.  Write  every  day  something, 
and  read  only  the  best  authors — Thackeray,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  best.  Kingsley  also  I  would  recommend.  Scott,  also, 
of  course.  You  should  also  read  George  Meredith,  who  is  a 
great  artist,  though  he  wants  tenderness. 

And  he  or  she  who  is  anxious  to  become  a  novelist 
may  care  to  read  the  following  rules  which  Mr.  Besant 
drew  up  and  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a 
Hendecalogue,  no  commandment  in  which  ought  on  any 
account  to  be  broken. 

1.  Practise  writing  something  original  every  day. 

2.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  observation. 

3.  Work  regul  irly  at  certain  hours. 

4.  Read  no  rubbish. 

5.  Aim  at  the  formation  of  style. 

6.  Endeavour  to  be  dramatic. 

7.  A  great  element  of  dramatic  skill  is  selection. 

8.  Avoid  the  sin  of  writing  about  a  character. 

9.  Never  attempt  to  describe  any  kind  of  life  except  that 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

10.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  men  and  women. 

11.  For  the  sake  of  forming  a  good  natural  style,  and 
acquiring  command  of  language,  write  poetry. 

At  this  point  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Mr.  Besant  the  novelist. 

IV. — POET  AND  PLAYWRIGHT. 
Poet  ?  say  you.  Yes ;  poet.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  it.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Besant  has  never  published 
one  single  volume  of  verse,  but  there  are  to  be  found 
scattered  up  and  down  his  many  novels  gems  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  their  beautiful  setting.  The  test  proof 
of  our  contention  that  Besant  is  a  poet  will  l>e  found  in 
the  reading  of  a  few  of  these  fugitive  pieces.  Take,  then, 
this  song  from  "  Dorothy  Forster  " : — 

DAPHNK. 

Like  apple-blossom,  white  and  red ; 

Liko  hues  of  dawn,  which  fly  too  soon ; 
Like  bloom  of  peach,  so  softly  spread ; 

Like  thorn  of  May  and  rose  of  June — 
Oh,  sweet !  oh,  fair  1  beyond  compare, 

Are  Daphne's  cheeks, 
Are  Daphne's  blushing  cheeks,  I  swear. 

That  pretty  rose,  which  comes  and  goes, 

Like  April  sunshine  in  the  sky, 
I  can  command  it  when  I  choose — 

See  how  it  rises  if  I  cry, 
Oh,  sweet !  oh,  fair  I  beyond  compare, 

Are  Daphne's  cheeks. 
Are  Daphne's  blushing  cheeks,  I  swear. 

Ah  !  when  it  lies  round  lips  and  eyei, 

And  fades  away,  again  to  spring. 
No  lover,  sure,  could  ask  for  more 

Than  still  to  cry,  and  still  to  Bing : 
Oh,  sweet !  oh,  fair  I  beyond  compare, 

Are  Daphne's  checks. 
Are  Daphne's  blushing  cheeks,  I  swear. 
Or  take  these  neatly  turned  stanzas,  also  from  "  Dorothy 
Forster  "  :— 

THE  TSE  OP  THE  FAN. 

Learn,  nymphs,  from  wondrous  Daphne's  art 

The  uses  of  the  fan. 
Designed  to  play  a  potent  part 

When  she  undoes  a  man. 

As  when  the  silly  trout  discerns 
The  artificial  fly, 
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And  rises,  bites,  and  too  late  learns  | 

The  hook  that  lies  hard  by; 
So  man,  before  whose  raptured  gaze 

The  fan  in  Daphne's  arms, 
Now  spreads,  now  shuts,  and  now  displays, 

And  now  conceals  her  charms, 
Falls,  like  that  silly  fish,  a  prey, 

Yet,  happier  far  than  he. 
Adores  the  hand  outstretched  to  slay 

And  dies  in  eostasy. 
Or  take,  finally,  this  ballade,  which  forms  part  of 
"  Monks  of  Thelema  "  :— 

"  BETTER  HAVE  LET  LOVE'S  EYES  GO  FREE." 

Love  goes  singing  along  the  way ; 

"  Men  have  blinded  and  covered  my  eyes ; 
I  have  no  night  and  I  have  no  day.  j 

Dark  is  the  road  and  black  the  "skies." 

Then  Love  laughs  and  fleers  as  he  flies: 
"See  the  maidens  who've  looked  on  me. 

Sitting  in  sorrow  with  tears  and  sighs: 
Better  have  let  Love's  eyes  go  free." 
Still,  he  has  ears:  .and  where  the  gay 

Songs  and  laughter  of  girls  arise 
(Music  as  sweet  as  flowers  in  May) 

Straight  to  their  hearts  Love's  urrow  flies; 

Then  the  music  of  laughter  dies:  1 
Farewell  song  and  innocent  glee. 

"'Not  my  fault,"  the  archer  cries, 
"Better  havo  let  Love's  eyes  go  free." 
Not  Love's  fault:  and  who  shall  say,  ■ 

Could  we  but  leave  him  his  pretty  eyes, 
Whom  he  would  spare  of  the  maidens  gay, 

Whom  he  would  leave  in  the  girlish  guise? 

Yet  'twere  pity  should  beauty's  sighs 
Cause  her  flowers  ungathcred  be : 

With  silken  bandage  cover  his  eyes, 
Never  let  tltat  boy's  sight  go  free. 

ENVOI. 

Prince,  the  shaft  of  his  arrow  flies 

Straight  to  the  heart  of  her  and  thee, 
Take  no  pity,  although  he  cries,  j 
"  Better  have  let  Love's  eyes  go  free."  j 
Mr.  Besant  has  a  theory,  which  Professor  Palgrave 
supports,  that  no  man  can  write  good  prose  unless  he 
makes  it  a  practice  at  the  same  time  to  pen  verses.  The 
author  of  the  pieces  just  given  may  be  cited  as  an  j 
example  in  proof  of  this  theory.  | 

MB.  BESANT  AS  DRAMATIST. 

Regarding  Mr.  Besant  as  a  dramatist  very  little  ran  be 
said.  This  paragraph  mnst,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  a 
sort  of  "  *  Snakes  in  Iceland '  chapter."  He  dramatised 
with  Rice  their  first  story, "  Ready  Money  Mortiboy,"and 
the  play  was  produced,  but  it  was  not  successful.  It  was 
christened  "  My  Son  Dick,"  and  the  curions  may  care  to 
hear  that  an  acting  edition  of  it  exists  in  Lac>  *s  Library. 
The  firm  wrote  an  original  play  together — "  Such  of  Good 
Man  "  was  the  title  of  it — but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
succeeded  upon  the  stage,  inasmuch  as  the  authors  were 
afterwards  fain  to  make  a  book  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Besant 
has  always  been  supremely  anxious  to  gain  the  plaudits 
cf  a  theatrical  audience.  "  To  sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 
your  own  noble  thoughts  nobly  rendered ;  to  witness  the 
faces  of  a  large  audience  all  moved  by  the  same  emotions; 
to  say  to  yourself  ipse  feci — it  is  my  handiwork;  this  is 
indeed  solid  and  substantial  reward.  The  time  is 
coming  again  when  the  best  genius  of  England  will 
be  drawn  back  to  the  stage,  and  the  writing  of  dramas 
will  be  the  chosen  life's  work  of  the  future  Thackeray." 
Once  only  has  Mr.  Besant  been  successful  with  a  play,  and 
that  play  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very  important  work ;  it 
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was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  *  translation — gracefully 
made  it  is  true— of  De  Banvilic's  "  Gringoire."  It  was 
prepared  a  good  many  years  ago  for  an  amateur  theatrical 
company  that  played  at  Lord  Monkswell's  house  in  Chelsea. 
The  company  in  question  included  among  others  the 
Hon.  Johu  Collier  and  Mr.  Walter  Herrics  Pollock,  as  well 
as  a  few  ladies.  Mr.  Besant  called  his  translation  "  The 
Balladmonger."  Years  afterwards  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
heard  of  the  existence  of  this  work,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  it.  It  was  shown  to  him  by  Mr.  Pollock,  in  whose 
possession  it  then  was,  and  in  a  slightly  altered  form 
wis  accepted  by  the  actor-manager  for  production  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre.  It  was  played  as  after-piece  during 
the  run  of  "  The  Eed  Lamp,"  and  was  a  great  success. 
This  is  all  that  we  have  to  relate  concerning  Mr.  Besant's 
career  as  a  dramatist. 

V.— MAN  OP  ACTION. 
People  forget— or  rather  used  to  forget— that  Mr.  Walter 
Besant  is  something  more  than  a  writer ;  that  he  is  also 
what  Carlyle  professed  to  prefer  infinitely  to  a  writer — a 
j  Man  of  Action.    For  twenty  years  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  acted  as  paid  secretary  to  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  ;  then  the  demands  made  by  his  literary  work 
growing  more  and  more  imperative,  lie  became  honorary 
,  secretary  to  that  society  for  five  years  more.   He  founded 
I  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors,  a  task  of  very  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  until  very  recently  acted  as 
I  their  chairman.    He  is  secretary  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Association.    He  worked  his  hardest  in  connection  with 
the  building  and  the  inaugurating  of  the  People's  Palace. 
Clearly,  therefore,  Mr.  Besant  is  much  more  than  what 
some  people  call  "  a  mere  literary  man." 

AT  NO.  I,  ADAH  STREET,  ADELPHI. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  work  that  • 
his  been  done  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  but 1 
there  can  be  no  question-  that  Mr.  Besant  often  had-  a 
pretty  busy  time  of  it  at  the  offices  in  Adam  Street. 
Many  strange  persons  came  to  see  him  there.  The  most 
carious  (he  says)  were  the  men  with  a  crotchet.  There' 
ns  the  man  who  thought  that  there  never  were  any  Jews 
stall;  the  man  who  believed  in  the  Bible  being  one  long 
>Uegory  both  as  a  whole  and  in  parts ;  the  man  who 
could  prove  from  the  Bible  conclusively  that  the  earth 
was  flat;  the  man  who  had  discovered  the  canon  of 
I  proportion  from  the  Bible ;  the  man  who  had  a  new 
I  translation  of  a  text  to  offer,  and  so  on.  Most  people 
an  form  some  idea  of  this  class  of  callers.  Those  who 
fad  it  difficult  to  do  60  may,  with  advantage,  read  "  All 
.  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  and  there  study  the 
character  of  Daniel  Fagg.  There  was  one  scene  enacted 
in  Adam  Street  which  Mr.  Besant  particularly  recalls. 
This  is  his  description  of  it : — 

We  are  gathered  in  the  large  room  of  the  Palestine  Fund 
Offices.  It  is  filled  with  antiquaries  and  scholars ;  there  are 
numbers  of  our  Committee ;  there  is  Major  Conder ;  there  is  a 
'irtachment  from  the  British  Museum;  there  are  Hebraists 
Ml  antiquaries  of  all  kinds.  Among  us  stands,  tall,  grey 
•"aided,  a  handsome  man  still,  blue  eyed,  calm,  self-possessed, 
ife  peat  Shapira,  showing  his  treasure,  the  priceless  copy  of 
<t*  Pentateuch  with  all  the  doubtful  passages  set  right — 
iritten  in  beautiful  Phoenician  or  Ancient  Hebrew  on  skins 
*'wn  with  age.  He  values  the  document  at — how  much  ? 
"ho  is  to  value  such  a  document  ?  Who  can  set  a  price  upon 
rach  a  document  1  A  million  ?  Even  a  million  would  not 
present  its  value.  He  is  perfectly  open,  candid,  truthful, 
u>d  straightforward.  His  story  is  simplicity  itself.  The  MS. 
mi .found in  a  cave  in  the  Land  of  Moab.  One  would  expect, 
Wiapt,  rach  discoveries  in  a  cave.  As  for  its  authenticity  he 
™>wb  nothing.   He  asks  for  nothing  more  than  an  examina- 


tion. Let  Dr.  -Bond  carry  it  away  with  him.  So  -it  is  done. 
Dr.  Bond  receives  the  MS.  and  carries  it  away.  Then  Shapira 
goes  too.  Those  who  are  left  bchiud  begin  to  scoff.  Conder 
points  out  that  he  knows  the  caves  in  Moab  where  the  thing 
was  fonnd,  and  that  they  are  damp,  and  that  damp  is  fatal  to 
ink ;  with  other  damaging  and  incredulous  suggestions.  Then 
the  truth  comes  out,  and  we  hear  that  the  forger,  his  great 
coup  missed,  has  hanged  himself,  and  will  commit  no  more 
forgeries.  One  of  his  little,  innocent,  child-like  fancies,  how- 
ever, remains  in  our  office  still.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
coffin  of  Samson — a  plain  roll  of  lead  with  the  strong  man's 
name  scratched  upon  it  in  Hebrew  characters. 

AT  NO.  IV,  PORTUGAL  STREET. 

Mr.  Besant's  work  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Authors  has  been,  and  is  still  for  the  matter  of  that, 
enormous  in  quantity — more,  probably  far  more,  than 
any  that  he  had  to  do  for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  He  made  the  Society  ;  that  is  a  fact  admitted 
by  all. .  Indeed,  it  was  the  feeling  that  a  large  number  of 
newspaper-writers  had  grown  to  regard  the  Society  as 
Mr.  Besant,  and  as  Mr.  Besant  alone,  that  induced  him 
last  December  to  resign  the  post  of  chairman  which  he 
had  held  for  so  long.  His  visit  to  Chicago  as  an  English 
delegate  to  the  Conference  of  Authors,  which  has  just 
been  held  there,  is  within  everybody's  recollection. 

VI  — WALTER  BESANT :  SOME  CHARACTERISTICS. 

It  is  just  seven  years  ago  that  a  young  fellow  fresh 
from  the  country — new,  alarmingly  new,  to  Lonjfcn  and 
London  life,  new  also  to  the  profession  (one,  \v  Jrlie  way, 
closely  connected  with  literature),  which  he  haCjJbme  what 
rashly  embraced,  waited  upon  Mr.  Walter  Bcotnt  at  the 
offices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi.  The  young  man  in  question  was  armed  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  hero — a  letter  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  then  owed, 
and  always  will  owe,  much.  His  trepidation  as  he: 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  office  is  a  thing  to  be  vividly ; 
remembered — not  one  to  be  described.  He  told  the 
gentleman  who  sat  in  the  outer  room,  and  who  seemed 
to*  be  poring  over  a  huge  map,  the  nature  of  his  errand, 
and  this  gentleman— it  was  Mr.  George  Armstrong,  no 
doubt — made  a  communication  to  the  novelist  who  worked 
within.  The  two  men  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  and  then— and  then  the  young  man  was 
ushered  into  the  inner  room,  the  sanctum  sanctorum—the 
room  occupied  by  his  long-time  hero,  tLe  author  of  "  All 
in  a  Garden  Fair." 

"don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  publish." 

It  was  a  pleasant-faced,  kindly,  middle-aged  gentleman 
who  looked  up  from  his  writing  as  the  visitor  en  ered  the 
room.  His  table  was  littered  with  documents ;  many  quarto , 
sheets  of  blue  paper  covered  with  writing  lay  in  front  of 
him;  there  were  proof-sheets  about;  books  filled  the 
shelves— books  relating  mainly  to  Palestine;  the  place 
conveyed  the  idea  of  work,  and,  above  all  things,  of 
literary  work.  A  more  welcome  greeting  than  that 
which  this  young  man  received  from  the  novelist,  is  not 
to  be  imagined.  He  had  entered  the  room  overwhelme-1 
with  awe ;  he  left  it  feeling  that  he  had  found  a  friend,  a 
man  to  whom  he  might  turn  in  moments  of  doubt  and  of 
difficulty,  a  man  who  was  frank  and  open-hearted,  read- 
and  willing  to  assist  with  advice  and  aid  all  who  might 
be  engaged  in  pursuing  the  devious  and  difficult  path  of 
literature.  There  was  no  show  of  ridicule  or  of  resent- 
ment when  this  raw  youth  of  twenty-one  remarked  tha 
he  desired  to  "do  creative  work,"  that  be  wished  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  hero,  and  that  he  intended 
to  write  works  of  fiction.   Nothing  of  the  sort.    "  Be  on 
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of  us" — that  is  what  the  kindly  novelist  seemed  to  say — 
"  rest  assured  that  you  shall  receive  the  heartiest  of 
welcomes.  Write  books  by  all  means,  but  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  publish."  This  young  man  from  the  country  has 
learnt  many  things  since  that  day,  seven  years  ago,  and 
has  forgotten  many;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  he  will 
never  forgot,  and  that  is  the  unaffected  kindness,  tho 
overbrimming  geniality,  and  tho  transparent  good- 
nature of  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  with  whoa  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  became  personally  acquainted. 

URBANITY. 

Urbanity— that,  to  put  it  in  one  word,  is  the  first 
characteristic  which  comes  into  one's  mind  when  one 


more  than  once  compared  Mr.  Besant,  was  probably  the 
greate-t  worker  of  the  century.  But  Besant,  were  the 
sum  total  of  his  labours  ascertainable,  would,  we  make 
no  doubt,  run  him  pretty  hard— if,  indeed,  he  did  not 
beat  the  record.  That  Dickens  could  do  so  much  was 
"  mainly  due  to  his  orderly  and  methodical  habits,  to  his 
clearness  of  mind,  and  to  a  capacity  for  business  as 
wonderful  as  his  genius  for  fiction."  The  words  are 
Mr.  Besanfs.  He  does  most  of  the  things  that  Dickens 
did :  the  only  thing  that  he  refrains  from  doing,  and  that 
wisely,  as  most  people  will  be  ready  to  admit,  is  going 
out  into  society.  "  I  am  a  working  man :  what  little 
time  I  have  left  over  when  I  have  finished  my  day's  work 
belongs  by  right  to  my  wife  and  family,  and  not  to 
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thinks  of  Walter  Besant.  He  is  always  the  same:  calm, 
cultured,  polishel.  A  "travelled"  gentleman,  a  man 
who  has  seen  many  countries  and  many  peoples,  a 
University  man  and  a  scholar,  he  never  fails  to  impress 
those  who  m^et  him  with  a  sense  of  his  innato  kindliness 
of  heart  and  of  his  cultivated  charm.  Nobody  who 
wanted  help  -and  deserved  it— ever  approached  the 
author  of  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  "  in  vain. 

"  TO  SCORN  DELIGHTS  AND  LIVE  LABORIOUS  DAYS." 

He  is  one  of  the  hardest- worked  literary  men  we 
have  among  us.     Charles  Dickens,  to  whom  we  havo 


anybody  else."   That  is  what  he  generally  says  wli 
questioned  upon  the  point. 

To  get  through  so  much  work  as  Mr.  Besant  gets 
through  with  so  little  show  of  fatigue,  and  with  no 
detriment  to  health,  implies,  as  in  the  case  of  Diikens. 
Method.  And,  as  we  might  expect,  ho  is,  of  all 
men  living,  one  of  the  most  methodical.  He  is 
born  and  trained  mathematician ;  therefore  he  knows 
and  feels  that  everything  must  be  in  its  place, 
and  that  whatever  is  proper  to  be  done  must  be 
done,  and  at  the  proper  moment;  otherwise  the  Result 
will  bo  an  incorrect  one.    (Any  mathematician,  by  the 
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way,  will  tell  yon  that  Mr.  Besant  is  one;  it  is 
clear  from  his  handwriting,  the  peculiarities  of  whfch 
suggest  one  thing  and  one  thing  only — the  use  of 
symbols.)  Thanks  to  method  and  order,  he  is  enabled 
to  get  through  what  most  folks  would  regard  as  an 
appalling  amount  of  work;  he"  is  also  enabled  to  find 
time  for  many  generous  acts— unostentatiously  performed, 
but  none  the  less  real  and  unforgettable. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  MATERIALS. 

When  Anthony  Trollope  was  asked  what  sort  of  thing 
he  would  recommend  to  a  young  literary  man,  ho  replied 
that  it  would  be  "a  piece  of  cobblers'  wax."  Walter 
Besant  does  not -go  quite  so  far  as  this;  but  all  the  same, 
,he  is  a  firm  unbeliever  in  "  fits  of  inspiration,"  in 
"  frenzies,"  and  the  rest  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  medio- 
crity. Literature  means  work;  work  has  to  be  done; 
he  who  would  succeed  must  be  industrious.  There- 
fore he  is  never  idle;  when  he  is  seemingly  the 
least  engaged  he  is  the  most  observant ;  he  notes  every- 
thing with  a  view  to  the  future.  There  are  in  the 
drawers  of  his  writing-table  at  Frognal  End  pyramids 
of  brown  paper  packets,  all  carefully  endorsed,  and 
all  filled  with  material  for  use  in  the  years  to  come. 
Here  may  be  found  plots,  incidents,  characters,  descrip- 
tions of  scenes,  proper  names — everything,  in  a  word, 

Sat  the  novelist  wants.  "  A  lot  of  rubbish,-'  says 
r.  Besant,  smiling,  as  he  closes  a  drawer;  "  and  I  shall 
never  use  half  of  it."  But  the  fact  that  he  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  collect  and  preserve  all  these  things  is 
characteristic  of  the  man;  and  so  also  is  his  modest 
disclaimer  of  their  value. 

HIS  BEVEBENCE  FOB  WOMAH. 

Mr.  Besant's  feeling  towards  Woman  amounts  almost  to 
MVerence.  She  is  either  a  goddess — a  superior  being 
who  must  be  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  and  to  whom  Man 
nost  perpetually  offer  up  incense  and  bring  gifts— ^or 
Ae  is  the  sweet  sharer  of  his  domestic  joys,  in  which 
Mj»  she  has  to  sit  at  home  by  the  fireside  while  Man  goes 
Kjfccheerfully  to  work  and  to  fight,  bringing  home  his 

jWp  and  his  golden  guineas  to  throw  them  in  her  lap. 
have  been  his  views  from  his  youth  up :  you  may 

^Phem,  expressed  or  implied,  in  any  one  of  his  books. 

^Hfcn  is  divine,  and  Woman  must  reign* 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  LITEBABT  PROFESSION. 

M  takes  a  very  high  view  of  the  Dignity  of  the  pro- 
fififin  of  Letters.  Wherefore  he  has  urged,  in  season 
anf  out  of  season,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognise 


*  To,  no  doubt,  but  rote?— No,  not  If  Mr.  Beaant  can  help  It!— Ed.  E.  or  B. 


literary  men  as  it  recognises  doctors,  painters,  lawyers, 
and  the  like.  Not,  of  course,  that  Mr.  George  Meredith 
would  be  honoured  by  having  a  peerage  conferred 
upon  him.  But  the  profession  as  a  whole  would  be 
honoured,  and  would  benefit  greatly  from  the  increased 
respect  in  which  it  would  be  held  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
about  the  time  when  the  People's  Palace  was  opened  by 
the  Queen,  Mr.  Besant  was  offered  a  knighthood — the 
dignity  conferred  upon  every  little  provincial  mayor  who 
chances  to  rule  the  corporation  of  a  town  in  which  the 
Queen  stays.  He  refused  the  honour.  But  he  was 
presented  to  Her  Majesty.  "  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent 
in  his  business?   He  shall  stand  before  kings," 

OUK  DEBT  TO  MR.  BESANT. 

What  do  we  owe  to  Mr.  Besant?  The  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  to  begin  with,  a  society  which; has 
revolutionised  the  study  of  the  Bible,  is  indebted  to  him 
for  twenty-five  yeais'  hard  work,  during,  which,  period 
its  interests  were  looked  after  as  no  other  man  could 
have  looked  after  them— is  indeed  indebted  to  him  for 
much  of  its  success.  Dwellers  in  the  East-End  of 
London  owe  to  Mr.  Besant  the  People's  Palace,  the  pre- 
cursor, one  hopes,  of  many  other  similar  institutions  in 
the  poorer  pirts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the  provinces. 
Industrial  women  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  powerful 
pleading  of  their  cause — pleading  which  must  in  the 
end  meet  with  its  due  reward.  We  who  write  owe  it 
to  Mr.  Besant's  untiring  energy  and  unflagging  zeal 
that  at  length  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  recognised 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  property  in  a  book.  We 
owe  to  him  also  the  Society  of  -Authors,  still  young,  but 
destined,  one  iajjersuaded,  to  Worne  one  of  the  most 
powerful  corporations  in  ths  land.  Some  of  us,  indi- 
vidually, owe  much  to  his  generous  sympathy  and  friendly 
aid — never  withheld,  never  asked  for  in  vain— and  more, 
perhaps,  to  tho  example  which  He  has  consistently  set  us, 
of  diligence  winning  success.  And  the  great  English 
reading  public — the  public  which  he  loves  and  which 
loves  him,  the  public  for  whom  he  has  laboured  inces- 
santly for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  grande  mortafix  tevi 
spatium — they  owe  to  Mr.  Besant  a  number  of  delightful 
novels  and  other  books,  all  works  lofty  in  aim,  pure  in 
tone,  and  rich  in  interest.  Whether  these  works  will 
live  or  not,  no  man  may  say.  But  to  feel  that  he  has 
instructed,  entertained,  charmed,  and  improved  his  gene- 
ration is  to  Mr.  Besant  a  sufficient,  as  it  is  a  present, 
reward.  Long  may  he  continue  to  wield  his  facile  and 
graceful  pen— our  honest,  English,  manW  Walter  Besant! 

John  Undekhill. 
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WANTED,  A  PROPHET  AMOS! 

A  Sad  Story  from  East  Anglia. 
Mr.  Richard  Hkath,  in  the  Cot/temporary  Review  for 
September,  has  an  article  on  "  Agricultural  Depression 
in  East  Anglia,"  which  is  very  sad  and  mournful  reading. 
Mr.  Heath  has  spent  some  time  in  East  Anglia  studyitig 
the  social  and  agrarian  condition  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  he  sets  forth  certain  facts  which  make  the 
reader  lament  that  the  prophet  Amo3  has  been  dead  and 
buried  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  social  con- 
dition is  one  which  would  have  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  for  land  is  being  added  to  land, 
and  acre  to  acre. 

A  SAD  CONTRAST. 

The  counties  are  being  filled  with  the  luxurious 
residences  of  men  of  great  wealth,  while  the  peasants 
are  simply  disappearing  by  thousands  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.    Mr.  Heath  says : — 

The  mansions  of  the  East  Anglian  gentry,  stables,  gardens, 
conservatories,  ever  increasing  in  perfection ;  the  family  houses 
of  the  gentlemen  farmers,  the  costly  farm  buildings-— dairies 
with  all  the-  latest  improvements,  barns  like  great  halls, 
bullock-sheds,  cow-houses,  piggeries,  and  dog  kennels,  all  of 
the  best — seem- to  testify  that  the  prosperity  of  East  Anglian 
agriculture  is  after  all  a  solid  fact.  And  this  its  statistics, 
taken  broadly,  to  a  considerable  degree  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  examined  in  detail,  and  looked  at  with  reference 
to  certain  classes,  they  reveal  widespread  and  long-continued 
suffering.  Iu  fact,  East  Anglian  statistics  show  thrat,  con- 
current with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  East 
Anglian  district,  there  has  been  a  vast  destruction  of  small 
farmers  and  labourers,  the  former  beginning  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  latter  many  years  earlier. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  meu  tie  ay. 

WEALTH  UP— MEK  DOWN. 

The  mischief  in  East  Anglia  has  entirely  to  do  with  men, 
women,  and  children ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  stock, 
nor  with  rent.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  lias  been  an 
increase  in  cattle,  in  sheep,  and  in  rental.  The  only  kind 
of  men,  however,  who  have  increased,  have  been  bailiffs, 
farming  large  holdings.  They  have  increased  from 
2,490  to  2,971.  Side  by  side  we  have  the  striking  facts 
that,  in  eighteen  years,  the  annual  rental  of  rural  set 
incomes  has  increased  by  nearly  £1,000,000  sterling, 
while  7,000  of  the  farm  class,  with  all  who  depended 
upon  them,  have  had  to  leave  their  homes  and  begin 
life  afresh.  While  7,000  have  gone,  more  than  four 
times  that  number  of  labourers  have  disappeared,  and 
the  wages  of  those  that  are  left  have  fallen  instead  of 
increasing.  In  1873,  says  Mr.  Heath,  the  landlords' 
income  has  gone  up  £948,000,  while  the  total  labourers' 
income  has  gone  down  by  £1,348,000. 

THE  EXODUS  OF  THE  PEASANT. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  Mr.  Heath  calculates  that 
from  90,000  to  100,000  persons  have  been  driven  out 
from  the  East  Anglia  by  the  social  changes  of  late 
years.   The  Rev.  Barham  Zincke  says  :— 

The  rich  increased  their  riches  and  their  numbers.  But  the 
labourers  (the  best  men  the  world  contains  or  has  ever  seen) 
could  not  better  themselves;  their  numbers,  too,  had  to  be  re- 
duced. This  means  that  a  percentage  of  them  must  tramp 
somewhere  or  other,  friendless  and  penniless.  In  many  of  our 
Suffolk  villages  some  of  us  have  seen  their  deserted  cottages, 
which  reminded  us  of  the  evicted  Irish,  and  of  the  choked  off 
Scotch  Crofters,  evicted  and  choked  off  through  the  action  of 
ihe  same  Juggernaut  system. 


ITS  EFFECT.  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

The  result  of  this  dispersion  of  the  people  is  that  those 
who  remain  are  by  no  means  well  affected  to  existing 
institutions.  Particularly,  says  Mr.  Heath,  they  dislike 
the  clergy : — 

The  National  Church,  which  ought  to  hold  up  to  the  nation 
an  ideal  standard  of  morality,  sanctions,  and  has  for  gt  Derations 
sanctioned  by  every  means,  a  division  of  the  fruit  of  the  land 
which,  taking  into  consideration  their  respective  nnmbett, 
gives  to  the  class  who  own  the  land  more  than  nine  times 
what  it  does  to  the  class  who  labour  on  the  land.  And  thus 
rather  more  than  seventeen  thousand  landlords  possess  estates 
which,  at  twenty-six  years'  purchase,  must  be  worth  a  hundred 
millions  sterling:  while  a  hundred  thousand  labourers  are 
absolute  lacklands,  owning  not  a  single  inch  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  born  and  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  spend 
their  whole  lives.  And  to  the  support  of  this  flagrantly  in- 
equitable system  the  Church  of  Eng'and  gives  and  alwavs  has 
given,  both  by  precept  and  example,  religious  sanction. "  Who 
can  be  surprised  that  East  Anglian  labourers  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  Church  and  its  clergy  ? 

Possibly  the  continued  falling  of  the  price  of  wheat 
may  bring  about  a  change  which  the  moral  influenceof 
the  Established  Church  has  never  been  able  to  effect. 
One  land  agent  is  said  to  have  300  farms  on  his  books 
to  let  without  finding  any  one  to  take  them.  Mr.  Heath 
thinks  that  if  these  farms  were  split  up  into  small 
holdings  they  would  let  with  case ;  but  this  they  object 
to;  so  many  farms,  larger  than  any  one  cares  for  for 
mere  fanning  sake  to  embark  their  money  in,  lie  idle. 
Mr.  Heath  says  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  tran- 
sitional, and  is  not  wholly  to  lie  regretted,  as  it  gives 
time  for  a  morality  new  to  modern  Christianity,  but  at 
least  as  old  in  England  as  John  Wyeliffe,  to  inake  its 
way  in  the  country.   


Sentimentalism  and  Punishment. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stetson,  in  the  Andover  Review,  publishes 
an  article  upon  the  craze  which  possesses  certain  persons 
nowadays  in  favour  of  exempting  criminals  from  almost 
any  punishment.  He  holds  that  the  social  consequences 
of  this  delusion  are  very  serious : — 

The  modern  development  of  this  so-called  humamtorianism 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals  has  a  triple  origin :  in  ethical 
agnosticism,  and  in  normal  and  abnormal  altruism.  The 
agnostic  class,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  and  has  become  a 
power,  augmented  by  the  obtuse  moralists  who  condone  crime 
and  pardon  criminals  from  purely  selfish  and  personal  motives, 
very  naturally  advocates  the  minimum  of  punishment  and  the 
maximum  of  personal  liberty  irrespective  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  a  well-organised  society.  The 
practical  result  of  extreme  humanitarianism  is,  that  crime  in- 
creases in  the  almost  precise  ratio  of  the  increase  of  leniency 
in  punishment.  Against  the  growing  evils  of  disorder  and 
depravity,  the  results  of  moral  obtuseness,  obliquity,  and 
ethical  agnosticism,  of  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power,  and 
sentimental  philanthropy,  society  has  two  main  defences: 
fore. hie  repression  by  law,  and  removal  by  an  education  which 
shall  teach  what  is  required  by  good  morals  and  good  cithwn- 
ship  in  the  Republic. 


In  Macmitlau's  Magazine  for  September  there  is  an 
in'eresting  paper  upon  "  The  Origin  of  the  Redcoats  in 
the  British  Army."   The  writer  says : — 

As  the  New  Model  Army  crented  by  the  Ordinance  of 
15th  February,  1014-45,  is  the  true  germ  of  our  present  army, 
so  its  dress  is  the  true  germ  of  our  present  uniform. 
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THE  UK10N  6T  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  Objections. 
Mb.  Andrew  CabniiGik'b  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  England  and  America  has  pro- 
yoked  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  make  a  reply,  which  is 
published  in  the  August  number  of  the  North  American. 
Review.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  is  as  enthusiastic  a 
Disruptionist  in  Canada  as-  he  is  a  determined  Unionist  in 
Ireland,  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  day  on  which 
Canada  enters  the  American  Union  ought  to  be  the 
marriage  day  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  He  is  so 
bent  upon  connecting  the  Dominion  with  the  Union  that 
he  closes  his  eyes  wilfully  to  the  larger  question  which  lies 
behind.  He  admits  that  American  sentiment  is  growing 
more  and  more  friendly  to  Eugland,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
circulation  of  English  literature  in  America:— 

Anglo-phobia  is  slowly  giving  way  in  American  literature 
to  moral  breadth  and  historical  justice,  though  its  traditional 
force  is  still  great,  and  in  the  writings  of  politicians  it  u  apt  to 
be  affected,  whether  it  is.  felt  or  not,  its  a  tribute  to  conventional 
sentiment. 

THE  MORAL  UNION. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith-,  who  is  very  sarcastic  concerning 
the  union  of  hearts  between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
democracies,  cannot  entertain  any  hope  of  anything 
excepting  a  moral  union  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States : — 

A  moral  reunion  of  the  race,  with  a  common  pride  in  its 
common  history  and  a  consciousness  of  the  part  which 
collectively  it  has  played  and  may  yet  play  in  the  development 
of  humanity,  seems  not  very  far  from  realisation.  By  the 
opening  prospect  and  the  warm  sense  of  returning  goodwill  the 
idea  of  a  still  closer  connection  appears  to  have  been  generated 
in  some  minds.  A  vision  of  this  kind  floats  through  Mr. 
Carnegie's  paper.  But  such  a  thing  as  a  political  or  even  a 
diplomatic  unity  of  the  English-speaking  communities 
scattered  over  the  globe  is  surely  inconceivable.  Supposing 

men  a  union  possible,  what  definite  object  would  it  have? 

Where  would  its  centre  be  ?   Who  would  direct  its  policy  ? 

LIONS  IS  THE  r-ATH. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
answering  his  own  questions  if  he  were  as  intent  upon 
re-uniting  the  English  race  as  he  is  upon  severing  Canada 
from  the  British  Empire.  The  first  definite  object  of  the 
Union  would  bo  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  judicial 
tribnnal,  which  would  be  to  all  the  English-speaking 
communities  what  the  Supreme  Court  at  Westminster  is 
to  all  the  States  in  the  American  Republic.  The  precise 
geographical  centre  where  this  Court  would  be  estab- 
lished is  a  comparatively  small  detail  in  these  days  of 
electricity  and  of  steam.  The  policy  of  the  Union  would 
be  directed  by  the  representatives  of  .ill  its  members, 
just  as  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
directed  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Federal  Union — and  so  we  might  go  on.  The  importance 
of  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  impediments  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  freest  possible  intercourse  between 
the  English-speaking  race  does  not  seem  to  have 
dawned  upon  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
see  that  almost  every  difficulty  which  he  raises  against 
the  uniou  of  Britain  and  America  might  be  urged  against 
the  union  of  California  and  Massachusetts. 

HIS  "  NON  POSSUMUS." 

That  this  is  so  may  be  seen  from  the  following  sentence, 
in  which  he  sums  up  the  reasons  why  he  declares  that 
anything  but  a  moral  reunion  is  impossible : — 

While  there  are  important  elements  of  unity  in  the  race, 
there  arc  also  important  elements  of  diversity  arising  from  the 
local  admixture  in  unequal  proportions  of  alien  blood,  from 


variety  of  circumstances  attendant  on  dispersion  over  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  from  the  shades  of  character  produced  by  living 
under  institutions  radically,  perhaps,  the  same,  yet  modifi<  d  in 
important  ways.  Mutual  privilege  in  respect  to  naturalisation 
laws  might  not  be  impracticable;  otherwise,  to  nothing  beyond 
a  moral  reunion,  it  would  seem,  can  we  rationally  aspire. 
king  Charles's  head  once  more. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  having  demonstrated  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  conception  of  a  re-united  English- 
speaking  race  is  irrational,  at  once  proceeds  to  plead 
for  the  union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States,  a 
theme  which  reappears  in  all  his  writings  as  regularly 
as  King  Charles's  head  in  Mr.  Dick's  Memorial.  He 
says : — 

To  a  moral  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  race,  assuming, 
as  we  probably  may,  that  the  influence  of  the  Irish  vote  is 
transitory,  there  is  apparently  but  one  serious  impediment. 
That  impediment  is  the  intrusive  presence  of  Great  Britain  as 
a  political  power  in  this  continent,  with  the  constant  irritation 
and  frequent  disputes  which  her  presence  inevitably  breeds. 

Of  the  Canadians  themselves  few,  probably,  believe  that 
things  can  remain  for  ever  as  they  are.  During  a  residence  of 
more  than  twenty  years  in  Canada  I  have  seldom  met  with  a 
Canadian  who,  if  he  had  thought  at  all  freely  on  these  matters, 
did  not  in  private  avow  or  betray  his  conviction  that  a  change 
must  some  day  come. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  REUNION. 

Many  of  the  advantages  of  uniting  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  equally  applicable  to  the  wider  reunion 
for  which  Mr.  Carnegie  pleads:— 

The  advantages  of  reunion  to  both  parties  are  manifest  and 
are  hardly  denied  by  those  who,  on  what  they  think  higher 
grounds,  oppose  the  measure.  It  would  exclude  war  from  North 
America  and  dedicate  the  whole  continent  securely  to  peaceful 
industry  und  progress.  It  would  remove  all  internal  customs, 
lines,  and  impediments  to  trade.  It  would  make  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  fisheries,  the  scaling-grounds,  and  all  the  privileges 
which  a  e  now  the  subject  of  perpetual  disputes,  the  undis- 
puted heritage  of  all.  It  would  open  the  whole  field,  including 
Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  Northwest,  to  the  free  flow  of 
population.  It  would  call  forth  the  mineral  wealth,  now 
dormant,  of  the  North,  by  admitting  Canadian  capital  and 
enterprise  to  a  region  which  they  are  now  prevented  from  freely 
entering  by  mistrust  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  commercial 
benefits  which  it  would  confer  on  Canada  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  commercial  atrophy  necessarily  attendant  on  her  present 
state  of  isolation  need  not  be  rehearsed. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  not  satisfied  by  any  means  with 
the  way  in  which  the  American  statesman  received  his 
overtures.  He  calls  attention  to  the  Canadian  policy  of 
the  late  administration,  and  asks  plaintively : — 

In  face  of  such  gyrations  how  can  unionist  combination  and 
effort  be  carried  on?  The  first  thing  needed  if  continental 
union  is  to  be  brought  about  will  be  something  like  a  steady 
and  consistent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  adminis- 
tration, combined  with  a  bearing  perfectly  friendly  towards 
Canada.  President  Harrison  was  little  studious  of  sentimental 
effect,  and  ho  never  showed  Canada  the  friendly  side  of  the 
shield.  Is  a  steady  and  consistent  policy  possible  for  a 
democracy,  the  government  of  which  is  always  changing 
hands?  Can  party,  where  it  is  the  ruling  power,  be  so  far 
restMined  within  the  bounds  of  patriotic  duty  as  to  refrain 
from  factious  manoeuvring  when  vital  objects  of  external  policy 
are  concerned?  Have  "the  American  people  in  renouncing 
immoral  aggrandizement  also  renounced  national  aspiration? 
Can  local  interests,  when  a  great  question  presents  itself,  be 
kept  in  subordination  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  conntry? 
These  are  queries  which  the  treatment  of  the  Canadian 
question  bv  the  American  Government  and  Congress  in  the 
coming  years  will  go  far  to  answer,  and  the  answer  will  not 
be  devoid  of  instruction  as  to  the  probable  future  of  government 
by  the  people. 
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Another  View  of  Mb.  Cabnegje's  Scheme. 

Writing  on  the  "Reunion  of  the  English-Speaking 
Nations  "  the  Leisure  Hour  says : — 

It  is  a  grand  idea,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  of  philanthropists.  Some  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  projects  may 
be  considered  as  merely  sentimental  and  Utopian,  but  in  the 
main  the  notion  of  Anglo-Saxon  influence  ruling  the  world  will, 
commend  itself  as  the  best  hope  for  the  future.  The  interests 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  conflicts  of  capital  and  labour, 
may  be  hindrances,  but  these  are  not  insuperable. 

Apart  from  commercial  and  political  influence,  the  goodwill 
of  the  better  classes  of  the  American  people  may  be  counted  on. 
Take  two  incidents  in  proof  of  this.  During  the  last  war  in 
China,  when  the  English  attack  on  the  Taku  forts  brought  our 
troops  into  peril,  the  American  admiral  joined  in  the  fray, 
though  supposed  to  remain  neutral,  uttering  the  memorable 
words,  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  On  a  more  recent 
occasion,  when  Captain  Kane  succeeded  in  taking  H.M.S. 
Calliope  safe  out  of  the  hurricane  at  Samoa,  a  splendid  feat  of 
seamanship,  when  other  vessels  were  stranded,  as  the  English 
steamed  past  an  American  warship  they  were  loudly  cheered 
by  the  American  crew,  though  at  the  moment  they  were  them- 
selves in  imminent  danger.  The  interchange  of  courtesies,  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  proves  that  the  hearts  of  soldiers 
as  well  as  sailors  would  soon  beat  in  sympathy,  and  as  descen- 
dants of  the  old  stock  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Blake  and  Cromwell,  when  England  was  alone  against  the 
world,  and  was  feared  and  courted  by  all  nations. 

One  strange  error  defaces  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
reunion.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  have  uniformity  of  internal 
government  among  the  Confederate  nations,  and  advocates  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  reunion.  He 
is  utterly  wrong  in  this,  and  it  is  the  only  criticism  we  at 
present  make  on  his  scheme.  England  is  a  monarchy  only  in 
name,  and  is  a  truer  republic  than  the  United  States  with  its 
elected  president.  The  cost  of  royalty  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  caused  by  a  presidential  election  in  the  United 
States.  Think  also  of  the  passions  and  tumults  that  would 
distract  the  State  if  »  Republican  president  woro  created  for 
Old  England.  If  wu  are  to  have  reunion,  each  part  of  tho 
great  confederacy  must  be  free  to  work  out  its  own  internal 
constitution  and  government. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DESTINY  OF  MANKIND. 

The  United  States  of  the  World. 

Mb.  G.  C.  Sibley,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Politics 
for  August,  maintains  that  the  ultimate  development  of 
political  society  will  be  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  of  the  World  under  a  great  government  somewhat 
similar  in  character  to  that  which  now  exists  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  following  is  the  picture 
of  what  would  happen  when  such  a  federation  of  the 
world  gets  itself  into  being  :— 

Under  the  great  constitution  such  men  as  Grover  Cleveland, 
Gladstone,  Bismarck,  and  Castclar  would  be  nominated  for 
supreme  president,  while  presidents,  emperors,  and  kings 
would  be  elected  senators.  Ambassadors  and  ministers  would 
be  no  longer  necessary,  and  those  able  men  who  now  represent 
their  countries  in  such  capacities,  together  with  princes  and 
governors  of  states,  would  be  representatives  in  the  great 
congresses.  The  Supreme  Court  would  be  the  highest  court 
of  judicature  in  the  world,  and  would  determine  such  matters 
as  the  "  Kastern  Question  "  and  the  "  Bcliring  Sea  Controversy." 

After  the  supreme  government  was  fully  organised,  and  in 
operation,  then  should  begin  the  codification  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  nations.  We  would  consolidate,  systematise  and  adapt 
to  the  great  government,  the  splendid  labours  of  Grotius, 
Puffendorff,  Bynkershoek,  Burlamaqui,  Vattel,  Wheaton,  Kent 
and  Story,  and  in  a  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  have  a 
code  of  laws  which  should  operate  throughout  the  world, 
enacted  by  the  great  congress  of  nations.  One  system  of 
currency  would  be  common  to  all  countries,  and  weights  and 
measures  be  uniform.    Under  that  great  constitution  the 


Nicaragua  Canal  and  a  bridge  across  Behring  Strait  would  be 
constructed  by  private  enterprises,  having  charters  from  ths 
supreme  government,  and  the  stockholders  would  oompris* 
capitalists  from  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  to  St.  Petersburg ; 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Iceland,  from  New  York  and  London  to 
Pekin,  Calcutta  and  Constantinople.  Railroads  would  be 
projected  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Paris,  through  Alaska 
and  Siberia,  crossing  the  bridge  at  Behring  Strait. 


HOW  TO  BE  YOUNG  THOUGH  OLD. 

The  Experience  of  Septuagenarians. 

A  paragraph  which  I  inserted  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Review  calling  attention  to  Signor  Sebastian  Fenzi's 
rhymed  brochure  on  "  The  Secret  of  Health  in  Old  Age" 
has  elicited  a  response  which  has  somewhat  surprised 
me.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pamphlets 
from  Italy,  and  some  delay  took  place  in  supplying  them 
to  correspondents ;  but  I  can  now  forward  them  by  return 
of  post  to  any  who  care  to  send  on  seven  stamps  and 
their  address. 

Signor  Sebastian  Fenzi  was  rather  hurt  at  my 
describing  him  as  an  old  man.  He  is  only  seventy-one, 
it  seems,  and  not  seventy-five,  and  the  idea  he  was  old 
does  not  seem  to  havo  occurred  to  him.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  regimen  which  he  prescribes  is 
that  of  an  hour's  vigorous  gymnastic  exercise,  followed 
by  a  cold  sponge  bath  every  morning  before  breakfast. 
He  says : — 

Reaching  life's  middle  ronrw — (as  Dante  says) — 

We  feel  that  waning  are  youth's  palmy  days, 

And  that  unless  we  stimulate  vitality, 

No  chance  have  wo  to  meet  partiality 

From  Time,  that  grim  and  cruel  here  by  degrees 

All  gnaweth  and  consume th  as  it  flees. 

'Twas  this  that  brought  me  to  reflect,  and  I 
Did  there  and  then  determine  I  would  try 
And  single  out  what  best  can  suit  the  thought 
That  Mother  Nature  to  suggest  had  sought. 

The  course  of  brushing,  athletic  exercise,  and  washing  1 
which  he  advises  is  all  set  forth  in  vorse.  The  result  seems 
to  be  excellent.   He  is  an  athlete  as  strong  at  seventy- 
one  as  he  was  when  forty,  and  as  capable  of  as  active 
exercise. 

Another  septuagenarian  —  a  Major  Menars  —  writes 
from  Somersetshire: — 

S.  F.  is  a  man  well  known  in  Italy,  and  his  name  is  familiar 
to  me  through  his  occasional  contributions  to  the  Medium. 
Having  been  born  on  the  24th  of  October,  1822,  he  is  nU 
seventy-five  years  old.  I  have  no  wish  to  compete  with  him 
or  any  one  else;  I  am  only  too  glad  to  hear  of  any  old 
man  succeeding  in  keeping  himself  green.  I  was  bom  in 
1818,  and  shall  be  seventy-five  at  the  end  of  next  month, 
and  in  my  younger  days  in  India .  had  anything  but  good 
health.   Total  abstinence  since  1850.   At  first,  in  illness,  I 

give  in  occasionally,  but  in  1860  I  read  up  and  adopted 
omceopathy,  »ne  of  the  many  things  the  many  (the  Papists, 
leaners  on  authority)  judge  6  priori  instead  of  testing. 
Homoeopathy  enabled  me  to  become  an  absolute  abstainer; 
no  stimulant,  nervous  (tea,  smoking,  etc-X  or  intoxicant  of  any 
kind.  I  am  up  at  5  a.m.  all  the  year  round,  and  before  my 
ablutions  exercise  myself  for  about  an  hour  with  dumb-bella 
weighing  12  lb.  each.  Twice  a  week  I  am  out  on  the  tramp 
for  five  or  six  hours  without  stopping,  and  on  other  days  from 
two  to  three  hoars.  I  have  taken  neither  "fish,  flesh,  nor 
fowl"  since  1875.  I  am  a  freelance — take  no  pledges  and 
belong  to  no  societies  (vegetarian  or  otherwise).  I  take 
resolutions  and  keep  to  them  as  long  as  I  see  right  In 
"  Italian  Readings,"  by  Aristide  Provenzal,  Pisa  and  Livorno, 
1884,  is  a  biographical  notice  of  S.  F. 
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"THE  LIKENESS  OF  THE  PERFECT  MAN." 

A  Glimpse  op  What  He  Was  and  What  He  May  be. 

There  are  few  fallacies  more  widely  spread  than  the 
complaisant  assumption  made  by  those  who  have  never 
studied  the  subject,  that  we  know  all  about  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  Borderland  that  is  so  full  of  mystery  as  the  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  mind  and  matter,  and  there  are 
few  fields  of  research  which  promise  to  yield  such  rich 
results  as  those  which  relate  to  what  may  be  called  the 
new  psychology. 

MR.  P.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

*  Of  English  workers  in  this  field  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
is  facile  princps.   He  has  for  years  been  engaged  in  a 
magnum    opus   entitled   "Subliminal  '  Consciousness," 
every  chapter  of  which  opens  out  vistas  of  almost 
incalculable  extent,  and  every  page  of  it  teems  with 
suggestions  calculated  to  shake  even  the  most  com- 
mon-place  mind   from   the  moorings  of  that  self- 
complaisant  ignorance  which   imagines   itself  to  be 
wisdom.    The  last  issued  number  of  "  The  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Psychical  Research  Society  "  contain  two  new 
chapters  of  this  great  study  of  the  subliminal  conscious- 
ness, to  only  one  of  which  do  I  propose  to  call  attention 
here.  The  seventh  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  "  Motor 
Automatism,"  I  do  not  refer  to,  beyond  stating  that  it 
contains  the  most  extraordinary  story  of  a  murder 
committed  two  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  which  was 
written  automatically  by  a  person  who  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  fact  that  any  such  murder  had  ever  been 
perpetrated,  the  source  of  the  information  professedly 
being  a  woman  who  was  burnt  alive  for  her  share  in 
the  murder.    The  accuracy  of  the  communication  was 
subsequently  verified.   Of  this  and  many  other  hardly 
less  remarkable  ill  ustrations  of  information  communicated 
by  automatic  handwriting  I.  will  say  nothing,  but  turn 
to  the  paper  on  the  "  Mechanism  of  Hysteria." 
a  helpful  analogy. 
■Without  following  Mr.  Myers  through  his  paper,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  luminous  suggestion  with 
which  it  concludes.   Mr.  Myers  points  out  that  patients 
BuiBing  from  long  established  hysteria  suffer  from  a 
gradual  loss  of  consciousness  which  narrows  the  range 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  in  a  very  extraordinary 
decree.  Persons  suffering  from  advanced  chronic  hys- 
teria suffer  from  a  loss  of  feeling  more  or  less  general. 
One  side  of  one  limb  will  become  aniesthetic,  and  can  be 
pinched  or  injured  without  its  owner  having  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  injury  that  is  being  inflicted  upon  his 
person ;  that  is  to  say,  whereas  a  person  in  normal  health 
is  conscious  of  any  injury  inflicted  upon  any  part  of  his 
person,  advanced  hysterical  patients  find  the  range  of 
their  consciousness  narrowed  so  that  you  can  thrust  a 
pin  into  parts  of  them  without  their  feeling  anything. 
A  similar  narrowing  of  their  range  of  consciousness  takes 
place  in  their  eyesight ;  some  patients  lose  the  sight  of  one 
e)*eorboth,others become  colour-blind,  others  ngainbecome 
>»  extremely  short-sighted  that  they  can  only  see  objects 
that  are  held  close  to  their  eyes ;  in  like  manner  others 
who  when  doing  their  ordinary  work  are  quite  capable 
.  °f  exerting  the  normal  strength  of  a  healthy  person,  when 
j-hey  are  asked  to  use  their  strength  consciously,  as  for 
instance  to  squeeze  a  dynamometer,  are  as  weak  as  babies. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  LARGER  LIFE. 

Such  hysterical  patients  suffering  from  pseudo-paraly- 
sis, colour-blindness,  short-sightedness,  and  utter  inability 
»  Put  forth  their  strength  consciously  when  their  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  it,  are  nevertheless  capable  under 


the  influence  of  a  suggestion  from  a  stronger  will  of 
feeling  in  limbs  which  had  become  anesthetic,  of  seeing 
colours  correctly,  of  seeing  objects  distinctly  at  a  distance, 
and  of  exercising  their  ordinary  normal  strength. 
Even  when  they  are  not  exercising  those  faculties  under 
influence  from  without,  they  have  occasionally  flashes  of 
recollection,  gleams  as  it  were  of  a  larger  life  that 
they  have  lost,  recollections  of  a  state  of  existence 
in  which  their  consciousness  was  normal;  that  is  to 
say,  when  they  felt  where  feeling  had  ceased  to 
exist,  saw  when  now  hopelessly  blind,  and  had  power 
which  they  now  are  incapable  of  exercising.  Such  a 
patient  affords  Mr.  Myers  with  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  what  we  are  in  our  normal  state. 

OUR  LOST  OR  LATENT  SENSES. 

We  too  have  faculties— telepathic,  clairvoyant,  etc. — 
which  can  be  occasionally  evoked  by  suggestion  in  the 
hypnotic  state ;  we  too  occasionally  remember  a  state,  as 
in  dreams  and  elsewhere,  in  which  we  had  a  far  wider 
range  of  consciousness  than  that  which  is  limited  by 
our  five  senses.  But  inasmuch  as  we  have  as  a  race  sunk 
into  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  hysteric  patient, 
we  agree  to  look  upon  these  lost  powers  of  ours  with 
the  same  indifference  or  incredulity  with  which  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  this  distressing  malady  regard 
everything  that  reminds  them  of  the  higher  and  the 
wider  life  which  they  once  possessed.  In  a  hysteric 
patient  the  disintegration  of  personality,  the  gradual 
narrowing  of  the  field  of  consciousness  can  be  observed 
by  outsiders,  but  the  patient  himself  is  almost  entirely 
indifferent  to  it.  He  is  a  wreck,  a  mere  atrophied  fragment 
of  a  human  being,  sometimes  not  possessing  ten  per 
cent,  consciousness  of  a  healthy  normal  human  being. 
He  does  not  distress  himself  about  the  lost  90  per 
cent,  of  faculty  and  consciousness,  and  therein  also 
he  is  only  too  exact  an  analogy  to  the  majority  of 
human  beings. 

THEIR  POSSIBLE  RECOVERY. 

To  suggest  to  most  men  that  there  is  latent  within 
them,  or  that  their  personality  ever  possessed,  a  range 
of  consciousness  as  infinitely  transcending  that  which 
we  at  present  possess,  as  the  consciousness  of  an  ordi- 
nary healthy  man  transcends  that  of  a  paralytic,  blind, 
anaesthetic,  hysterical  patient,  excites  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt— rather  than  an  aspiration  after  a  recovery  of 
the  lost  senses.  Mr.  Myers  holds  the  inspiring  faith 
that  we  at  the  present  moment  have  the  use  of  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  he  calls  our  pre-terrene  faculties,  and 
he  sees  in  the  extraordinary  potency  of  subliminal  action 
fresh  witness  to  the  existence  of  its  habitual  residence 
within  us,  in  readiness,  if  we  can  contrive  to  summon  it, 
to  subserve  our  highest  needs.  In  the  progress  and 
development  of  our  conscious  life  we  have  lost  faculties 
that  existed  in  dur  ancestors— lost  them  so  completely 
that  we  do  not  even  desire  to  recover  them.  Mr.  Myers 
concludes  his  wonderfully  suggestive  paper  by  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  passage,  in  which,  after  describing  the  poor 
hysterical  who  will  pass  their  days  in  re-reading  the  same 
newspaper,  re-knitting  the  same  pattern,  with  no  apparent 
desire  for  progress  or  outlook  beyond  the  present  hour, 
he  says : — 

POOR  HUMAN  HYSTERICS. 

Might  not  this  tale  be  told,  mutato  nomine,  of  the  whole  race 
of  mortal  men?  What  assurance  have  we  that  from  some 
point  of  higher  vision  we  men  are  not  as  these  shrunken  and 
shadowed  souls  ?  Suppose  that  we  had  all  been  a  community 
of  hysterics ;  all  of  us  together  subject  to  these  shifting  losses 
of  sensation,  these  inexplicable  gaps  of  memory,  these  sudden 
defects  and  paralyses  of  movement  and  of  will.    Assuredly  wo 
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should  soon  have  argued  that  our  actual  powers  were  all  with 
which  the  human  organism  was  or  could  be  endowed.  We 
should  have  thought  it  natural  that  nervous  energy  should  only 
just  suffice  to  keep  attention  fixed  upon  the  action  which  at  the 
moment  we  needed  to  perform.  Nor,  again,  should  we  have 
been  astonished  at  our  capricious  lack  of  )>ower  over  our 
organisms,  our  intermittent  defect  of  will.  We  should  have 
held,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the  mystery  as  to  how  our 
will  could  ever  move  any  limb  of  our  bodies  was  far  greater 
than  the  mystery  as  to  why  certain  limbs  at  certain  moments 
failed  to  obey  it. 

DEFECTS  ACCEPTED  AS  NORMAL. 

And  as  for  defects  of  recollection ; — is  the  reader  inclined 
to  think  that  the  hysterical  memory  could  never  have  been 
accepted  as  normal  ?  That  some  guess  of  a  more  continuous 
consciousness,  of  an  identity  unmoved  and  stable  beneath 
the  tossing  of  the  psychic  storm,  must  needs  have  been 
suggested  by  all  those  strange  interruptions  ? — by  the  lapses 
into  other  phases  of  personality,  by  the  competing  fields  of 
reminiscence,  by  the  clean  sweep  and  blank  destruction  of 
great  slices  and  cantles  of  the  Past?  I  ask  in  turn  how 
much  of  guess  at  an  underlying  continuity  has  been  sug- 
gested, I  do  not  say  to  the  popular,  but  even  to  the  scientific 
mind,  by  life  broken  as  wo  know  it  now? — by  our  nightly 
lapses  into  a  primitive  phase  of  personality?  by  the  com- 
peting fields  of  recollection  which  shift  around  the  hypnotic 
trance? 

A  POSSIBLE  RESURRECTION. 

Nay,  if  we  had  been  a  populace  of  hysterics  we  should  have 
acquiesced  in  our  hysteria.  We  should  have  pushed  aside  as 
a  fantastic  enthusiast  the  fellow  sufferer  who  strove  to  tell  us 
that  this  was  not  all  that  we  were  meant  to  be.  As  we  now 
stand — each  one  of  us  Mm,  ttrn,  atque  rotundu*  in  his  own 
esteem — we  see  at  least  how  cowardly  would  have  been  that 
contentment,  how  vast  the  ignored  possibilities,  the  forgotten 
hope.  Yet  who  assures  us  that  even  here  and  now  we  have 
developed  into  the  full  height  and  scope  of  our  being  ?  A 
moment  comes  when  the  most  beclouded  of  these  hysterics  has 
a  glimpse  of  the  truth.  A  moment  comes  when,  after  a  pro- 
found slumber,  she  wakes  into  an  instant  dair ; — a  flash  of  full 
perception,  which  shows  her  as  solid  vivid  realities  all  that  she 
lias  in  her  bewilderment  bi>en  apprehending  phantasmally  as  a 
dream.  Is  there  for  us  also  any  possibility  of  a  like  resurrec- 
tion into  reality  and  day  ?  Is  there  for  us  any  sleep  so  deep 
that  waking  from  it  after  the  likeness  of  perfect  man  wo  shall 
be  satisfied ;  and  shall  see  face  to  face ;  and  shall  know  even 
as  also  we  are  known  ?   

THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  HOLE. 

On  "The  Delusions  known  as  Religions." 
Mr.  Grant  Allkn  writes  very  charmingly  iD  the 
Cornhill  on  the  mole,,  that  four-footed  engineer,  con- 
cluding with  the  characteristic  declaration  that  the  more 
closely  Nature  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that  her  .gospel  can  be  compendiously  summed  up  in  the 
familiar  phrase  '*  Let  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost."  The 
same  author  writes  in  the  Fortnightly  on  "  Immortality 
and  Resurrection.''  It  is  a  very  clever  paper,  full  of 
facts  and  suggestions,  but  it  reminds  us  at  every  turn  of 
the  sub  ect  of  the  essay  in  Cornhill.  For  here  we  have 
the  mole  turned  sociologist  and  philosopher,  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand  moralising  over  the  absurdity  of  people  who 
will  persist  in  talking  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  which 
he,  good  mole  that  he  is,  has  never  seen ;  no,  nor  his 
father  before  him.  There  is  no  one  so  simply,  so  superbly 
arrogant  as  your  mole,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
astronomy  and  of  the  laws  of  light. 

THE  SOUL  "  A  CURIOUS  BLUNDER  IN  PSYCHOLOGY." 

Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  engaging  method 
of  dismissing  the  soul  of  niau  as  a  curious  blunder  in 
psychology : — 

Now  how  did  this  odd  and  baseless  idea  of  a  surviving 
ghost  or  spirit  after  death  arise  at  all  ?    Clearly,  it  is  a  result 


of  the  crude  and  unscientific  nature  of  early  psychology. 
Unaware  of  the  true  relation  of  subject  and  object,  and  of  the 
true  theory  of  cerebral  action,  primitive  men  were  of  opinion 
that  each  of  us  possesses  inside  himself,  in  addition  to  tin 
outer  and  visible  man,  another  and  smaller  man,  called  the 
toul  or  tpirit.     I  will  not  attempt  here  to  decide  at  full  bjr 
what  reasoning  this  curious  blunder  in  psychology  first  arose. 
...  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  a  number  of  facts,  such  as 
tho  existence  of  the  breath,  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  fainting,  sleep,  epilepsy,  and  catalepsy, 
and  other  similar  observations,  suggested  inevitably  to  the 
minds  of  early  men  the  quaint  notion  that  t..e  human  beinj 
was  of  a  dual  nature,  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  material 
and  physical,  the  other  immaterial  and  "  spiritual,"  that  is  to 
say,  partaking  of  the  character  of  breath  or  wind.    This  latter 
or  inner  man  is  supposed  to  leave  the  body  during  sleep  or  the 
fainting  condition,  and  to  return  to  it  again  with  waking  or 
the  revival  of  consciousness.    It  is  also  popularly  conceived, 
even  among  educated  and  civilised  people,  to  depart  from, 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  to  lend  thenceforth 
a  somewhat  separate  existence  as  a  ghost  or  spirit.  This 
primitive  and  long-lasting  misconception,  the  parent  of  all  j 
the  delusions  known  as  religions,  is  due  to  ignorance  of! 
the  physiological  facts  that  the  act  of  breathing  is  merely  » j 
function  of  the  lungs,  and  the  act  of  thinking  merely  a1 
function  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.    Misapprehension  of 
these  points  has  led  to  the  curious  notion  that  the  ghost,  spirit,  ■ 
breath,  or  soul  can  exist  apart  from  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,; 
and  can  even  survive  it. 

Could  any  master-mole  of  them  more  complacentlj 
dispose  of  the  sun  in  mid  heaven  ?  Mr.  Allen  is  so  full  a 
compassionate  scorn  for  the  superstitions  and  "  the  falsi 
psychology  which  gave  rise  to  the  grotesque  notion  of  I 
life  after  death,"  that  he  naturally  feels  impelled  to  emptj 
the  vials  of  his  contempt  upon  that  particular  form  of  tin 
"  delusions  known  as  religions,"  called  Christianity. 

CHRISTIANITY  A  RETROGRESSION  TO  BARBARISM. 

It  surged  up  from  below,  he  tells  us,  from  the  dregs  of 
the  world,  a  religion  of  a  lower  type,  which  constituted; 
a  retrogressive  movement  from  Hellenism  towards  bar- 
barism. 

Early  Christianity  was  in  all  its  essentials  a  special  develop- 
ment of  the  common  religious  ideas  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
It  was  the  creed  of  Adonis,  the  creed  of  Attis,  dressed  np 
afresh  and  applied  with  minor  differences  to  a  certain 
historical  or  mythical  personage,  said  to  have  lived  in  Galilee 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  this  personaae 
himself  we  know  really  nothing  but  tl>e  name  or  names;  every  ; 
supposed  fact  or  incident  related  of  him  is  merely  one  of  the  3 
common  and  universal  incidents  related  of  all  tho  other  god*.  ( 
Christianity,  in  displacing  the  civilised  religions  of  Greece  and  1 
Kome,  brought  with  it  into  Europe  various  ideas  properly 
belonging  to  a  lower  and  Asiatic  stage  of  culture.  It 
brought  with  it  the  ugly  practice  of  burial,  in  place  of 
the  sane  and  wholesome  practice  of  cremation.  It  brought  with 
it  the  vulgar  Jewish  conception  of  Resurrection,  in  place  of 
the  elevated  though  erroneous  Platonic  idea  of  Immortality 
It  brought  with  it  the  hateful  oriental  notions  of  asceticism 
and  repression,  in  place  of  the  graceful  and  artistic  Greek 
ideals  of  happiness,  beauty  and  equal  development.  Bymenns 
of  these  false  notions  it  has  retarded  tho  progress  of  the  world 
for  at  least  half-a-dozen  centuries  ;  and  it  is  still  doing  its  best 
to  retard  the  progress  of  tho  world  in  future.  But  the  force* 
which  tend  towards  civilisation  are  growing  at  last  too  strong 
for  it,  and  reason  and  common-sense  are  beginning  to  over- 
throw the  domination  of  the  ascetic  oriental  creed  ofunwhole- 
some  restraint  and  unnatural  repression. 

What  a  curious  belated  echo  is  this  of  Ecrisez  Vhfamr. 
of  which  Voltaireans  are  now  not  a  little  ashamed! 
Whether  it  is  a  case  of  survival  or  of  reversion,  it  is  an 
interesting  psychological  curiosity.  We  can  now  imagine 
the  kind  of  treatise  that  might  be  written  by  a  mole  on 
the  laws  of  light 
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WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

Mrs.  Besant's  Reply. 
In  Lucifer  for  July  15th,  in  the  first  part  of  an  article 
upoD/'Tbeosophy  and  Christianity  ,"Mrs.  Besant  answersin 
her  own  words  the  question  which  many  people  have  been 
asking  concerning  the  position  which  she  maintains  at 
present  in  relation  to  the  Christiau  faith.    She  says : — 

DIVINE  BECAUSE  HUMAN. 

Closely  allied  to  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  is  the  view 
taken  of  Jesus,  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  "  What  do  you 
believe  about  Christ?"  is  the  next  question  which  comes  from 
the  Christian's  lips.  "Do  you  deny  tho  divinity  of  Christ?" 
The  answer  comes  straight  and  clear ;  "  We  do  not  deny  tho 
divinity  of  Jesus;  we  affirm  the  divinity  of  every  son  of  man." 

Every  worjd-religion  has  its  divino  incarnations,  its  '•  W ord 
made  flesh";  in  all  ages  this  incarnation  has  been  styled  the 
Christ,  the  anointed,  and  it  is  round  this  Ideal  Man  th»t  tho 
hearts  of  men  have  clung,  instinctively  feeling  that  ho  is  the 
promise  of  the  future,  and  that  where  fie  stands  in  the  present 
all  men  shall  stand  in  days  to  come.  But  if  we  want  to  under- 
1  stand  the  difference  between  the  Christian  view  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  and  the  Christs  of  Theosophy,  we  must  take  these  views 
in  connection  with  the  view  of  humanity  as  a  whole  of  which 
they  are  severally  the  result. 

ALL  MEN  POTENTIAL  CHRISTS. 

;  The  Theosophic  view  regards  man  as  essentially  divine, 
i  but  the  divine  in  him  crusted  over  with  a  thick  veil  of  mutter ; 
this  divine  essence  in  man  is  the  Buddha,  the  Christ,  and  it  is 
the  "  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  Through  the  veil  of  matter  the  light  shines  dimly, 
bat  in  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  some  gleams  of  light  are  seen 
from  time  to  time.  Every  man  is  a  potential  Christ,  and  the 
work  of  evolution  is  to  render  this  potential  Christ  an  active 
use ;  man's  strength  wells  up  from  the  divine  within  him ;  it 
is  an  essential  property,  not  an  external  gift;  the  light  is 
there— his  work  is  to  render  his  lower  nature  translucent,  and 
;   to  let  it  shine. 

j  CHRIST  INCARNATE  IN  ALL  MEN. 

I     That  tho  Christ  is  "  God  in  man  "  inclusively  and  not  exclu- 
I  sirely  might  well  be  argued— for  those  who  take  the  New 
!  Teiament  as  an  authority — from  tho  Fourth  Gospel.  Neo- 
platonio  throughout,  this  "view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christ 
wares  out  very  plainly  in  chap.  x.  34-36.    Jesus  had  been 
accused  of  blasphemy,  in  that  he  made  himself  God;  his 
1   answer  was  a  claim  to  rank  as  God  became  he  was  man,  and 
J  divinity  was  inherent  in  humanity. 

I     It  was  not  in  virtue  of  a  unique  position,  but  in  virtue  of  a 
J  common  humanity  that  Jesus  is  here  made  to  claim  to  be 
1   divine;  he  identifies  himself  with  man,  instead  of  standing 
with  a  gulf  between  himself  and  his  race.     And  so  Paul, 
writing  to  his  Galatian  converts:  "My  little  children,  of  whom 
I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you." 

Men  have  thought  to  exalt  Christ  by  degrading  man,  whereas 
tb»t  which  is  the  Christ — not  limited  to  an  individual  but  the 
Soul  triumphant — is  the  very  light  and  life  of  men.  This  is 
the  Exoteric  truth  that  has  been  hidden  under  the  exoteric  veil, 
and  those  on  whom  the  beauty  of  this  conception  has  dawned 
will  no  longer  have  any  sense  that  they  have  lost  their  Christ 
when  they  see  him  incarnate  in  every  son  of  man. 

i  Mrs.  Besant,  in  Lucifer  for  August  15th,  continues  the 
j  exposition  of  her  views  upon  the  difference  between 
j  Christianity  and  Theosophy.  These  differences,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  much  more  in  phrase  than  in  fact.  Mrs.  Besant 
says: — 

A  DISSENT  PROM  CHRISTIANITY. 

As  these  conceptions  of  man's  real  nature  become  clear  and 
definite,  it  is  manifest  that  our  whole  method  of  deal  ng  with 
men  will  change,  and  the  popular  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice, 
with  heaven  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  hell  as  the  penalty 
of  vice,  will  appear  to  us  to  bo  at  once  puerile  and  inefficient. 
And  here  we  come  into  conflict  with  popular  Christianity. 


For  if  man's  heart  be  naturally  corrupt,  if  that  which  is 
deepest  in  him  be  evil  and  not  righteous,  if  he  turn  naturally 
towards  the  bad  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be  turned  to- 
wards tho  good,  then  it  seems  reasonable  to  allure  him  to  the 
distasteful  good  with  promises  of  future  happiness,  and  to 
scare  him  from  the  fascinating  bad  with  threats  of  future 
pain.  Whereas,  if  man's  nature  bo  essentially  noble,  and  tho 
Divine  Ego  which  is  his  very  self  be  only  blinded  with  matter, 
aud  even  in  its  darkness  seeks  for  light,  and  in  its  bondage 
yearns  for  liberty,  then  all  this  coaxing  with  heaven  and 
threatening  with  hell  becomes  an  irrelevant  impertinence,  for 
man's  innermost  longing  is  then  for  purity  and  not  for 
heavenly  pleasure,  his  innermost  shrinking  is  from  foulness 
and  not  from  hellish  pain. 

MORE  IN  PHRASE  THAN  IN  PACT. 

But  let  us  grant  that  something  more  than  the  presentation 
of  a  great  Ideal  is  necessary  to  stimulato  the  progress  of  the 
less-developed  souls.  Then  let  us  teach  them,  and  prove  to 
them,  that  pain  follows  the  evil-doer  as  his  shadow,  or  as  tho 
cart-wheel  follows  the  ox.  Let  us  make  them  understand  that 
they  are  in  a  universe  of  law  in  things  moral  as  in  things 
physical,  and  that  suffering  and  degradation  are  the  fruits 
that  aro  ripened  from  the  blossoms  of  sin.  Kot  misery  in  a 
far-off  hell,  which  they  can  escape  at  the  last  moment  by  a 
prayer,  but  misery  here  on"  earth  where  the  wrong  was  done, 
and  whero  must  be  restored  tho  equilibrium  they  have  dis- 
turbed. Let  us  teach  them  Eeincarnation,  that  brings  the 
Soul  back  to  the  scene  of  its  transgressions,  and  Karma,  the 
Great  Law,  that  sets  each  man  reaping  the  harvest  he  has  sown. 
Thus  may  be  chipped  away  the  crust  of  ignoram'o  that  hinders 
the  shining  forth  of  the  Light  within  them,  and  thus  their 
responsiveness  to  the  Ideal  will  increase. 

THE  CHRIST  WITHIN. 

As  the  incarnation  of  the  Ego  in  animal  man  is  the  Esoteric 
truth  underlying  all  legends  of  divine  incarnations,  so  the 
work  of  that  Ego  with  its  human  tabernacle  is  the  Esoteric 
truth  underlying  the  doctrines  of  atonement,  imputed  righteous- 
ness and  divine  grace.  The  Ego,  uniting  with  itself  the  lower 
nature,  gradually  purifies  it,  makes  it  at  one  with  itself,  aud 
constantly  pours  its  own  strength  into  the  human  personality, 
inspiring  it,  guiding  it,  lifting  it,  glorifying  it.  The  Christ  is 
builded  from  within  by  this  slow  process  through  countless 
incarnations,  every  step  being  made  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  higher  and  lower  natures,  which  from  being  twain  aro 
gradually  welded  into  one.  Thus  is  taught  a  magnificent 
self-reliance,  thus  is  built  up  by  ever-renewed  effort  a  strong 
and  perfect  man.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  strongest  point  of 
contrast  between  the  Esoteric  Philosophy  and  popular  Christi- 
anity, and  as  this  touches  conduct  and  the  spirit  of  our  life,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  Is  man  to  rely  on  a  force 
external  to  himself,  or  is  he  to  seek  strength  in  himself  ?  On 
his  answer  to  that  question  depends  his  future. 

If  this  is  the  strongest  point  of  contrast  between 
Theosophy  and  Christianity,  then  the  difference  is  small 
indeed,  because,  although  Christianity  teaches  man  to 
rely  on  a  force  external  to  himself,  while  Theosophy 
teaches  him  to  seek  strength  in  himself,  the  difference  is 
practically  immaterial  the  moment  you  begin  to  define 
what  you  mean  by  self.  What  the  ordinary  man  means 
by  self  is  his  conscious  self,  but  that  conscious  self  is  very 
different  indeed  from  the  Divine  Ego  from  which,  the 
Theosophist  teaches,  man  must  draw  the  supply  of  light 
necessary  for  him  to  attain  his  true  development.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Ego  which  the  Theosophists  teach 
can  with  very  little  exercise  of  subtle  reasoning  l>e  proved 
to  l>e  identical  with  that  kingdom  of  Heaven  which,  is 
within  you,  upon  which  the  Gospels  and  the  Quakers 
constantly  insist.  Tho  light  and  strength  of  the  Divine 
Ego  lie  as  much  outside  the  ordinary  conscious  self  as  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  which  is  within  us  lies  outside  the 
ordinary  carnal  nature  of  unregenerate  man. 
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the  conquest  of  passion. 

Mb.  Buskin's  Advice  to  Young  Men. 

Mb.  George  Stronach,  in  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  August,  publishes  some  letters  which 
Buskin  addressed  to  a  young  student  of  his,  full  of 
kindly  feeling,  sound  common-sense,  and,  what  is  more 
generally  needed,  earnest  Christian  counsel. 

HARD  WOKK  AND  HARD  PLAY. 

The  following  passages  on  the  resisting  of  temptation 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  everyone.  The  first 
extract  is  from  a  letter  written  in  August,  1854 : — 

You  say  you  must  work  hard  to  keep  you  from  evil.  Will 
not  hard  play  do  as  well  ?  I  don't  think  God  has  put  any 
passions  in  the  human  frame  which  may  not  be  subdued  in  a 
healthy  manner,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  subdue  them — 
I  wish  yon  would  ask  a  clergyman  about  this. 

I  would  accept  yonr  promise  with  gratitude,  if  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  safo  for  you  to  make  it.  But  I  believe  there 
is  no  means  of  preserving  rectitude  of  conduct  and  nobleness  of 
aim  but  the  grace  of  God,  obtained  daily,  almost  hourly — 
waiting  upon  Him  and  continual  Faith  in  His  immediate 
Preseuce.  Get  into  this  habit  of  thought,  and  you  need  make 
no  promises.  Come  short  of  this,  and  you  will  break  them,  and 
be  more  discouraged  than  if  you  had  made  none.  The  great 
lesson  we  have  to  learn  in  this  world  is  to  give  it  all  up :  it  is 
not  so  much  resolution  as  renunciation — not  so  much  courage 
as  resignation  that  we  need.  Ho  that  has  once  yielded 
thoroughly  to  God  will  yield  to  nothing  but  God. 

INSTANT  FLIGHT  FROM  TEMPTATION. 

In  November,  Mr.  Raskin  wrote  again  to  the  same 
correspondent  on  the  same  subject,  as  follows : — 

After  a  very  fatiguing  day,  I  can  only — for  it  is  near  mid- 
night— write  you  this  line  to  say  I  accept  your  promise,  and 
am  about  to  pray  for  you  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  keep  it. 
Only  remember  that  no  human  strength  can  keep  it  except 
by  instant  flight  from  all  temptation — instantly  turning  the 
thoughts  in  another  direction.  No  reasoning  or  resolution  will 
stand.    To  turn  away  the  eyes  and  thoughts  is  the  only  way. 

If  you  have  not  been  hitherto  enabled  to  do  this,  you  will 
And  that  in  perfect  chastity,  of  thought  and  body,  there  is 
indeed  a  strange  power,  rendering  every  act  of  the  soul  moro 
healthy  and  spiritual,  and  giving  a  strength  which  otherwise 
is  altogether  unattainable.  Spenser  has  set  it  forth  perfectly 
under  the  image  of  the  all-conquering  Britomart.  When  I 
say  "  no  human  strength  can  keep  it,  except,"  etc.,  I  mean 
that  not  even  by  flight — human  htrength  can  conquer  without 
perpetual  help.  But  God  has  appointed  that  His  help  &  .all 
be  given  only  to  those  who  "turn  their  eyes  from  beholding 
vanity  " ;  nay,  it  is  by  this  help  that  those  eyes  aro  turned.  I 
can  only  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  your  letter  to  which 
this  leads. 

USE  THE  BIBLE. 

I  never  met  with  but  one  book  in  my  life  that  was  clear  on  the 
subject  of  works  and  faith,  and  that  book  is  the  Bible.  Bead 
at  only  on  this  subject.  And  I  think  you  will  come  to  tho 
conclusion  that  though  works  aro  not  the  price  of  salvation, 
they  are  assuredly  tiie  tcay  to  it,  and  the  only  way.  I  do  not 
mean  the  Way  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  Way.  but 
the  way  in  the  sense  of  tho  Strait  Gate.  For  Christ  the  Door 
is  not  strait,  and  Christ  the  Way  not  narrow.  But  the  short  of 
it  is — Christ  says — "  When  ye  have  done  all  that  is  commanded 
you,  then  say  we  arc  unprofitable  servants."  Ho  does  not  say 
— Do  nothing  that  is  commanded  you,  and  all  is  right  if  you 
say  you  are  unprofitable. 

WO!(K,  WORK,  WOHK! 

Bead  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  work,  work,  work, 
from  beginning  to  end.  And  I  believe  all  the  divisions  of 
Christians  are  caused  by  their  hatred  of  the  simple  text — 
"  Whoso  heareth  my  words  and  dneth  them."  The  Romanists 
substitute  paying  and  praying  for  doing — the  Scotch,  believing 
for  doing — the  English,  reverence  for  doing — and  so  on.  Plain 
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taking  up  of  the  hard,  heavy  cross  is  the  last  thing  with  them 
all.  Strive  always  to  do— acknowledge  continually  that  it  is 
Christ  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  do.  And  you 
will  soon  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. 


FRIENDSHIPS  BETWEEN  HEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Conduct  of  Friendship,"  in  which 
he  discusses  among  other  things  the  question  of  friend- 
ships between  men  and  women.  He  thinks  that  the 
difference  of  sex  itself  is  well  nigh  an  insuperable 
hindrance  to  attachments  between  persons  of  the  same 
age ;  this  is  accentuated  in  youth  by  the  difference  of 
education,  and  in  maturity  by  the  limitation  of  aim 
and  scope.  He  points  out  that  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  public  life,  from  politics,  and  from  commerce  shears 
away  a  great  province  of  employment  in  which  woman's 
interest  can  never  be  other  than  altruistic.  The  educa- 
tion also  makes  a  difference,  and  Sir  Herbert  says  that  a 
man  is  conscious  of  a  voice,  inanimate,  which  finds  no 
sympathetic  echo  in  the  woman,  for  from  her  the  Greek 
poets  have  been  sedulously  sealed  away.  The  whole 
scheme  of  a  boy's  education  is  laid  apart  from  the  girl's, 
what  wonder  then  if  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony,  without 
which  friendship  is  not?  Another  difficulty  is  that 
which  begins  in  friendship  often  ends  in  love.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  adnJits 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  friendship  between 
men  and  women  would  be  got  over  if  women  took  part  in 
business,  politics,  and  commerce : — 

But  there  is  another  respect  in  which  the  training  of  young 
people  of  the  wealthier  class  not  only  builds  up  a  barrier 
between  their  lives,  but  sends  the  whole  current  of  their 
thoughts  into  separate  channels.  From  the  day  a  boy  goes  to 
school  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  evil  of  1 
which  a  girl  never  suspects  the  existence  until  she  has  grown  up.  ) 
The  boy  knows  it  is  evil,  but  he  learns  also  that  in  the  eyes  of  \ 
the  world  there  is  no  disgrace  incurred  if  it  is  yielded  to;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  public  opinion  condones  it.  It  is  the  subject  of 
constant  conversation  among  the  young,  and  often  of  arch  allu- 
sion among  older  men,  and  thus,  unless  he  is  of  peculiar  con- 
stitution, it  occupies  a  great  deal  of  his  thoughts.  The  finpr 
cannot  be  laid  on  any  circumstance  of  modern  society  which 
so  completely  severs  the  outset  in  life  and  separates  the  tone 
of  mind  of  the  two  sexes.  And  it  endures  through  life ;  for 
though  a  women's  purity  is  acknowledged  to  be  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  worship,  it  is  held  to  be  inevitable — looked  for  as 
matter  of  course,  like  the  purity  of  a  crystal.  We  prize  it, 
but  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  it  is  secured  by  sedulous 
training  and  the  habit  of  watchfulness;  it  implies  no  mortal 
encounter  with  evil.  But  a  man's  purity  does  stir  our 
marvel,  for  it  means  a  living  martyrdom. 

Surely  this  is  the  language  of  extreme  exaggeration. 
Men  and  women  are  a  great  deal  more  like  each  other 
than  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  this 
is  specially  true  of  the  subject  on  which  Sir  Herbert- 
Maxwell  is  writing.  I  only  marvel  that  any  writer  as 
cultivated  and  as  experienced  as  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
could  possibly  speak  about  the  virtue  of  a  woman  as 
implying  no  mortal  encounter  with  evil.  That  kind  of 
cloistered  virtue  is  at  least  as  rare  as  the  living  martyr- 
dom alxmt  which  he  speaks  so  eloquently.  Besides 
which,  if  what  he  says  is  true,  surely  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  lessening  the  pangs  of  that  living 
martyrdom  by  extending  to  men  the  benefit  of  the 
sedulous  training  and  habit  of  watchfulness  which  has 
worked  such  wonders  for  women.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
remark,  however,  is  suggestive,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates 
what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  that  friendship  between  men  and  women,  which 
is  the  great  desideratum  of  social  intercourse. 
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our  public  schools.  the  index  expurgatorius. 

By  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow.  How  it  is  Worked  ur  Rome. 


In  the  New  Review  for  September,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon  replies  to  the  article  on  "  Our  Public  Schools, 
their  Methods  and  their  Morals,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Hew  Review  for  July.   Mr.  Welldon  complains  that  the 
critic  deals  out  with  indiscriminate  censure.    He  admits 
that  our  public  schools  are  not  immaculate.   There  are 
some  which  lack  intellectual  life  and  energy,  but  with  all 
their  faults  they  excite  above  all  other  institutions  a 
touching  and  abiding  affection  in  the  hearts  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  boys  who  have  passed  under  their  influence. 
After  specifying  the  various  points  from  which  he  dissents 
from  the  writer  of  the  article  to  which  he  replies,  Mr. 
Welldon  says  that  he  agrees  ,with  him  in  thinking  that 
in  the  competition  for  Entrance  Scholarships,  the  sons  of 
poor  parents  should  stand  upon  the  same  level,  at  least, 
■with  the  sons  of  the  rich.    He  suggests  that  the 
question  might  be  solved  by  giving  the  rich  boys  the 
status  and  character  of  scholars  in  their  public  schools, 
while  reserving  the  emoluments  of  scholarships  for  the 
poorer.    Mr.  Welldon  laments  that  in  the  ancient  schools 
tradition  is  so  fatally  strong.   He  tells  the  story  of  the 
headmaster  who,  being  asked  what  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty which  he  had  to  contend  with  in  administrative 
reform  replied,  "The  Conservatism  of  my  Radical 
teachers." 

Public  schools,  says  Mr.  Welldon,  are  much  more 
humane  places  than  they  used  to  be.  Fights  are  dying 
out,  and  the  young  are  guarded  to-day  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before  from  the  savagery  which  has  been  the 
scourge  and  disgrace  of  public  schools.  The  birch  has 
lost  its  historic  dignity.  Replying  to  the  sneer  at  the 
educational  deficiency  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Welldon  says : — 
"  It  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  examina- 
tions at  the  Universities,  or  for  the  Army  and  the  pro- 
fessions, that  the  ignorance  of  public  school  life  is 
exaggerated." 

On  the  painful  question  of  impurity  which  prevails  at 
some  schools,  Mr.  Welldon  says :  — 

It  is  not  true,  according  to  my  experience,  that  "  gome  of  our 
public  schools  almost  provoke  the  punishment  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Rain."  It  is  not  true  that  horrible  iniquities  "  are  a 
matter  of  jest  among  the  boys  at  the  schools  themselves."  I 
do  not  deny  the  need  of  unremitting  vigilance  in  regard  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  a  school.  Purity  is  a  subject  which  should  bo 
seldom  on  a  schoolmaster's  lips,  but  never  out  of  his  mind. 
Where  several  hundred  human  beings  of  immature  years  are 
taken  oat  of  their  own  homes  and  away  from  the  influence  of 
their  mothers  and  sisters  and  set  down  for  many  months  of  the 
jear  in  a  society  which  has  many  noble  'characteristics  but 
some  inevitable  drawbacks,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  certain 
evils  will  occur.  But  I  doubt  whether  an  equal  number  of 
men  in  any  circumstances  commit  less  evil  than  the  boys  in  a 
public  school.  One  is  apt  to  forget  how  few  are  the  boys 
who  do  grave  wrong,  what  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
school  they  are.  The  writer  advances  serious  charges; 
they  may  be  just,  but  they  are  not  supported  by  evidence. 
It  happens  that  I  can  appeal  to  statistics.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  evil  detected  among  boys  will 
hear  a  certain  relation  to  the  amount  of  evil  they  commit ;  and 
taking  the  school  which  I  know  best,  in  the  years  when  I 
have  known  it,  I  find  that  the  number  of  boyB  who  have  got 
into  serious  trouble  and  disgrace  of  any  kind  during  their 
school  lives  does  not  amount  to  two  per  cent.  But  how 
strange  it  is  that  a  writer  should  fancy  he  can  solve  in  two  or 
three  sentences  the  moral  problem  which  lies  so  deep  in 
human  nature  1  Has  he  attempted  it  ?  I  cannot  help  asking, 
»nd  does  he  know  what  anxious  care  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  by  schoolmasters?  He  cannot  think  they  are  in- 
<Mfe  -eat  V>  it. 


Father  Clarke,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Sep- 
tember, describes  in  detail  the  mode  in  which  the  Vatican 
deals  with  books  before  them  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 
As  Father  Clarke  says : — 

The  story  is  one  full  of  interest  to  non-Catholics  as  well  as 
to  Catholics,  not  only  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
question,  but  because  it  presents  a  very  suitable  opportunity 
for  explaining  the  modus  operandi  of  tribunals  of  faith,  and 
the  character  and  authority  of  the  sentences  they  pass  on 
propositions  laid  before  them  for  decision. 

Books  can  be  condemned  either  by  the  Congregation 
of  the  Inquisition,  or  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
or  by  both.  Professor  St.  George  Mivart's  papers  on 
"  Happiness  in  Hell "  were  condemned  by  both.  The 
following  is  Father  Clarke's  account  of  the  Congregation 
Index,  and  the  way  in  which  it  does  its  work : — 

The  members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  are  some 
six  or  seven  cardinals  appointed  by  the  Pope.  It  has  a 
prefect,  or  president,  an  assistant,  and  a  secretary,  the  lost 
named  being  always  a  Dominican.  It  has  attached  to  it 
a  number  of  consultors,  seleoted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy  of  Rome.  Its  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  naturally  a  replica,  more  or  less,  of  that  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  sentences  are,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  supplementary  to  sentences  already 
passed  in  the  older  Congregation.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
books  condemned  by  it  have  previously  been  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition.  Sometimes,  however,  it  takes  the  initiative, 
and  it  then  proceeds  as  follows:  A  book  is  denounced 
by  some  zealous  Catholic  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  as  hurtful 
to  souls,  and  the  denunciation  is  laid  before  the  secretary  of 
the  congregation.  The  denouncer,  or  delator  as  he  is  techni- 
cally termed,  has  to  give  full  reasons  for  his  complaint  The 
secretary  has  then  to  examine  the  book  for  himself  with  care, 
and  to  associate  with  himself  two  advisers,  chosen  by  him 
with  the  consent  of  the  Holy  Father  or  the  Cardinal  Prefect. 
If  their  collective  judgment  is  against  the  book,  a  further 
adviser  has  to  be  selected  who  is  an  expert  in  the  special 
Bubject  of  which  the  book  treats.  Ho  has  to  give  in  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  secretary,  marking  the  particular  passages 
to  which  exception  can  be  justly  taken.  After  this  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  the  body  of  consultors  is  held,  the  secretary 
being  present  with  at  least  six  consultors  who  are  familiar  with 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  book.  Finally  a  general  meeting 
of  the  cardinals  composing  the  congregation  is  held,  whose 
procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition,  There  is  the  same  full  discussion,  the  same 
reference  to  the  consultors,  and  finally  the  same  report  of  the 
proceedings  and  of  their  result  to  the  Pope,  with  a  view  to  his 
approval  of  the  sentence  passed. 

In  the  decree  recently  passed  respecting  the  articles  of 
Professor  Mivart  there  is  a  condemnation  by  both  tribunals. 
The  decree  of  the  Inquisition  condemning  them  is  mentioned 
in  the  decree  of  the  Index,  and  yet  the  Index,  instead  of  merely 
placing  them  in  consequence  on  the  list  of  prohibited  books, 
has  added  a  separate  condemnation  of  its  own.  The  decree 
condemns  and  proscribes  St.  George  Mivart's  "  Happiness  in 
Hell,"  and  says : — 

"  Wherefore  let  no  one  henceforward,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition,  venture  to  publish  in  any  place  or  language,  or  to 
read  if  published,  or  to  keep  in  his  possession,  the  aforesaid 
works  thus  condemned  and  proscribed,  but  let  him  be  bound 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  Ordinaries  of  the  place,  or  to  tlx; 
inquisitors  of  heresy,  under  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the 
index  of  forbidden  books." 

This  decree  is  decisive  respecting  the  general  tendency  of 
the  articles  in  question.  It  proscribes  the  doctrine  that  they 
teach  as  in  opposition  to  Catholic  dogma.  The  controversy  is 
now  happily  at  an  end.   Soma  locuta  ett :  eauta  finita  e$t. 
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A  FANCT  PORTRAIT  BY  ADMIEAL  MAX8E. 

Admiral  Maxsb,  stirred  to  wrath  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor's  application  of  the  word  Judas  to  his  friend, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  pours  forth  his  wrath  in  the  pages 
of  the  National  Review.  His  article  entitled  "  Judas  " 
is  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Unionists, 
but  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  vigorous  expression 
of  opinion  is  that  in  which  the  Admiral  devotes  his 
energies  to  the  dissection  on  the  political  career  of  Mr. 
John  Morley.  I  quote  the  following  passages,  which 
represent  what  may  be  described  as  the  other  side  of  the 
shield  to  that  which  I  portrayed  in  my  Character  Sketch 
of  the  Chief  Secretary. 

AN  EMINENT  RADICAL,  FORSOOTH  ? 

Could  Mr.  John  Morley  be  described  as  au  eminent  Radical  1 
He  was  never  known  as  a  politician  at  all  until  Mr.  Chamberlain 
took  him  up.  He  was  essentially  a  literary  recluse  :  witii.  how- 
ever, an  inordinate  umbition.  His  opinions  were  his  religion. 
The  man  who  differed  from  them  was  a  bad  man  with  whom 
there  could  be  no  terms  :  Mr.  Morley  became  inflated  with  a 
righteous  wrath,  and  in  private  life  excommunicated  friend 
after  friend.  He  sat  at  the  feet  of  Auguste  Comte  (all  ex- 
perience came  to  him  through  the  literary  medium),  and  im- 
bibed from  him  his  views  on  human  government — not  on 
religion.  Under  his  teaching  great  nations  became  an  abomi- 
nation. Comte's  cardinal  doctrine  is  that  they  are  to  be  sub- 
divided into  small  ones,  or(to  quote  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison)  "into 
real  national  units,  of  which  Scotland,  Ireland,  Bohemia,  and 
Bavaria  would  be  among  the  largest — sufficiently  manageable 
to  govern  themselves  peacefully."  Of  all  the  fantastic  notions 
espoused  by  tho  philosopher  and  preached  by  the  fanatic,  this 
one — that  the  more  men  are  partitioned  off  from  each  other  by 
arbitrary  frontiers  and  divided  by  customs  and  principles  and 
varied  interpretations  of  morality,  the  better, — is  the  most 
grotesquely  absurd.  It  is  essentially  the  fiction  of  the  book- 
worm ;  of  the  man  who  has  never  been  out  in  the  world  and 
known  men.  How  is  it  that  this  doctrine  of  Dissolution  finds 
favour  in  England  ?  Alas !  because  our  only  protection  from  the 
philosopher-craze  consists  in  an  appeal  to  a  class  so  ignorant 
that  the  very  term  "  dismemberment "  is  a  mystification. 

A  RIGHT  HON.  AFFRONT  TO  THE  NATION. 

Mr.  John  Morley  might  quite  consistently  have  figured  as  a 
Swiss,  or  a  Swedish,  or  a  Belgian  Minister ;  but  that  he  should 
occupy  the  position  of  a  British  Cabinet  Minister  is  a  gross 
affront  to  the  nation.  He  is  thus  in  power  within  the  citadel 
of  the  Empire  whose  dissolution  he  desires.  As  a  journalist 
he  never  ceased  to  decry  our  influence  abroad ;  he  invariably 
urged  a  policy  of  poltroonery  and  the  abdication  of  all  re- 
sponsibility outside  our  island  limits;  he  helped  to  sacrifice 
Gordon  in  Egyj.t;  and,  more  than  any  man.  he  insisted  upon 
our  cowardly  abandonment  of  the  Soudan.  Indeed  he  was  not 
content  with  the  course  of  scuttling  already  undertaken, 
he  pressed  at  a  public  meeting  for  the  "  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  at  the  earliest  possible  moment."  He  was  probably  the 
single  Englishman  who  was  content  with  Majuba  Hill ;  needless 
to  say  that  he.  urged  abject  surrender.  A  very  curious  chamcter- 
istic  in  Mr.  Morley  is  that  he  regards  the  exercise  of  physical 
force  with  a  superstitious  horror ;  but  it  is  chiefly  odious  to  him 
when  it  is  exercised  on  behalf  of  any  constituted  authori'y. 
He  can  "  Bouibnly  acquiesce "  in  the  moonlight  outrage  of 
Ireland,  and  palliate  such  exercise  of  physical  force  as  was 
displayed  in  the  September  massacres  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Any  insurrection  against  authority  commands  his  sympathy ; 
and,  although  he  objects  to  having  his  own  house  broken  into, 
and  is  a  rigid  economist  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property, 
the  sight  of  a  criminal  pursued  by  a  constable  renders  him 
indignant  with  the  latter. 

THE  FATHER  OF  A  NIGHTMARE. 

Whenever — if  ever — the  secret  history  of  these  times  is 
written,  it  wil  ,  I  think,  be  fonnd  that  Mr.  John  Morley  has 
had  more  to  do  with  tuc  scheme  of  setting  up  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment than  any  other  person  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  is  essentially  a  mind  liable  to  impregnation,  and 
then  it  is  alarmingly  prolific.  I  always  predicted  that  when- 
ever Mr.  Morley  had  the  chance  he  would  obtain  a  great 
ascendency  over  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  intellectual  interest  and 
literarv  information,  his  vehement  disapprobation  of  ordinal] 
English  ideas,  his  loathing  of  responsibility  abroad,  hi 
tempestuous  fits  of  moral  indignation  (to  say  nothing  of  ha 
personal  charm  of  manner  and  delightful  talk)— all  the* 
qualifications  made  him  an  attractive  and  soon  an  indis 
pcnsablo  adviser  to  the  septuagenarian,  who  must  have 
jierished  politically  of  barrenness  nut  for  the  sustenanrv  r,| 
another  person's  ideas  and  convictions.  I  believe  that  Enj 
land's  present  nightmare. is  due  to  these  two  men  having  met 

A  FENIAN  M.P. 

Mr.  Morley  has  been  tho  prime  instigator  of  the  disaetron 
measure  which  threatens  the  disruption  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom  and  civil  war  in  Ireland.  To  him  it  is  chiefly  doi 
that  we  have  entered  a  period  of  national  agony  and  sufcpdis 
which  will  outlast  the  present  generation.  No  terms  t-Hn  l> 
sufficiently  severe  to  expose  and  denounce  bis  conduct.  If  i 
were  properly  appreciated,  he  would  not  be  able — howsom 
estimable  he  may  be  in  private  life — to  show  himself  upon 
public  platform  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  lop 
Ireland.    He  could  only  fitly  represent  a  Fenian  constituent 


Jew-Baiting  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Lyceum  for  August  15th,  the  Editor  returns 
the  consideration  of  the  reason  which  seems  to  ju-ti 
caution  in  encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  tt 
country.    He  says: — 

But  we  do  not  indulge  the  hope  that  our  protest  on  ll 
head,  or  indeed  any  other  protest  whatever,  will  prevent  t 
evil  of  which  we  gave  warning.  If  Ireland  is  fonnd  a  fuita! 
field  for  the  operations  of  the  Jewish  money-lender— and  s; 
the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  land  to  the  peasantry  it » 
become  a  suitable  field — the  Jew  will  remain,  and  will  multi] 
amongst  us.  It  is  of  importance  to  make  acquaintance  « 
one  who  is  thus  likely  to  be  a  persistent  neighbour.  To  affo 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  making  this  acquaintance, 
propose  giving  some  account  of  the  Jew  as  he  appears  snio 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  "  Aryan  "  races.  As  we  prort 
we  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  explanation  of  the  liat» 
which  has  pursued,  and  still  pursues,  the  Jew  among  so  ma) 
civilised  communities.  Should  we  be  able  to  do  this  o 
remarks  may  help  to  indicate  some  means  of  forestalling  si 
obviating  this  rancour  amongst  ourselves.  < 

Should  Hypnotism  be  Monopolised  by  M.D.'s? 

Dr.  Judbon  Daland,  in  Lippincott's  Mmuhlp  Magatk 
for  September,  protests  against  the  unlicensed  practice 
hypnotism.    He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  evils  whx 
might  arise  from  hypnotism  when  in  the  hands  of  vioioi 
and  criminal  men.    He  says : — 

I  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  practice  of  hypnotu 
by  any  but  physicians.  Public  exhibitions  do  incaleiilat 
harm.  Professional  magnetisers  still  claim  their  share 
victims,  and  tho  use  of  this  tremendous  power  should  not 
looked  upon  as  a  parlour  amusement,  incapable  of  doing  injur; 
France.  Russia.  Austria,  Italy.  Belgium,  Holland,  ami  bwme 
land  have  already  recognised  the  danger,  and  have  pas* 
restrictive  laws. 

Multiple  Voting  in  Belgium. 

Mrcn  is  expected,  says  the  Christian  at  Work,  of  the  pn 
posed  new  suffrage  law  of  Belgium.  It  is  to  be  based  u]^ 
four  qualifications— intelligence,  aire,  matrimony,  and  property 
Graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  may  vote  twice  at  t*l 
election.  A  married  man  who  has  reached  the  age  ol  tl.irt? 
live  may  also  vote  twice.  A  married  man  who  posses*  *  ! 
certain  specified  amonnt  of  propenv  may  vote  three  times.  A 
the  present  time  there  are  onlv  abo  .t  120,000  legal  voters  ! 
Belgium.  Under  the  proposed  plan  there  will  be  1,-JW" 
voters  with  a  voting  power  of  1,800,000  votes  one  day. 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

An  Appeal  pbom  Father  Ohrwalder. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  magazines 
>r  September  is  that  entitled  "  A  Talk  with  Father 
torwalder,"  which  appears  in  Blackwood.  The  writer 
ives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  eminent  Father 
•hom  he  interviews  at  length,  but,  curiously  enough, 
ithout  recognising  that  he  was  doing  his  work  just  like 
□y  other  good  interviewer,  neither  better  nor  worse, 
ome  vague  suspicion  of  this  crosse  1  his  mind,  and  he 
soiled  from  the  idea,  but  he  went  on  with  his  work.  All 
!iis  is  very  silly.  A  good  interviewer  is  simply  a  gentle- 
wn  who  holds  a  conversation  with-  another,  the  only 
ifference  being  that  in  the  case  of  the  interviewer,  the 
eneral  public  are  admitted  to  share  in  the  cotnmunica- 
ioDS  which  he  is  able  to  obtain  from  his  subj  ict. 

The  Blackwood  interviewer  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of 
'ather  Ohrwalder,  and  reproduces  carefully  what  he  says, 
[Oting  the  while  the  fiery  flash  of  his  eyes,  aud  the 
mssionate  tone  of  his»voice.  When  asked  what  was  the 
ODdition  of  helping  the  Soudan,  Father  Ohrwalder 
iclaims : — 

"England,  my  friends,  I  tell  you  England  is  the  only 
rasible  condition !  Ah,  if  you  in  England  did  but  know  tlio 
»wer  of  your  name  in  the  heart  of,  the  Sou  Ian!  I  speak  of 
ihat  I  know,  and  I  bid  you  believe  me,  there  is  but  one  chance 
ror  those  poor  millions  of  slave-bound,  crushed,  and  helpless 
Seines, — one  and  ono'only,  the  protection  of  England.  Until 
England,  as  a  nation,  awakes  to  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
sf  her  name  and  the  gravity  of  her  responsibility  in  the  Soudan, 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  can  bring  a  ray  of  hope  to  that 
foot  country.'* 

"But,"  we  suggested,  "«niely  the  destruction  of  Hicks 
Pasha's  army,  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  the  murder  of  Gordon, 
ud  the  failure  of  the  Nile  expedition  for  his  relief,  must 
We  irretrievably  shattered  the  prestige  of  England  in  the 
Soudan?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  emphatically  replied. 

Father  Ohrwalder  proceeded  to  explain  that,  notwith- 
standing the  injury  that  had  been  dono  to  our  prestige 
by  wr  disasters,  they  had  been  fully  retrieved,  and  at 
this  mo'nent  the  Khalifa  was  filled  with  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  power  in  England. 

The  interviewer  remarked  that  there  was  very  little 
chsiiee  of  England  intervening  in  the  Soudan  at  present ; 
w'dereupon— but  I  had  better  quote  textually  what  he 
siys:— 

"Ah,  well!"  observed  Father  Ohrwalder;  "It  maybe  as 
?uu  say.  But  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  the  force  of  circumstances  will  compel  your  country 
to  conquer  the  Soudau ;  unless,  indeed,  you  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  that  you  have  done  in  and  for  Egypt,  and  intend  to 
retire  from  your  present  position." 

"  And  supposing  England  did  so  ?  "  we  inquired. 

The  Father  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  smilingly  replied — 

"  Oh,  then,  of  course,  her  influence  is  for  ever  destroyed  in 
E.'ypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  she  will  never  again  be  able  to 
interfere.  But,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  vehemence, 
"  it  is  not  possible — England  never  can  prove  so  false  to  her- 
self. It  would  be  a  cr  me — a  crime  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
uf  this  African  humanity— of  which  England  could  never  be 
guilty." 

You  speak  strongly,"  we  said,  "  and  yet  you  are  not  an 
englishman  yourself.  Are  there  no  other  nations  who  could 
achieve  in  the  Soudan  what  yon  expect  from  Kngland  ?  What 
••iliout  France,  Otermanv,  Italv,  or  even  Austria,  your  own 
country?"  ' 

i,l^°"e."  was  tne  emphatic  reply.    "If  you  had  lived  in 
3  'ant  regions  of  the  Soudan  so  long  as  I  have,  if  you  had 


mingled  in  the  daily  life  of  the  natives,  listened  to  their 
conversation,  and  become  acquainted  with  their  ideaB,  you 
would  know  that  the  name  of  England  is  with  them  an  almost 
magical  spell,  and  that  England  is  synonymous  in  their  minds, 
with  freedom,  prosperity,  and  civilisation.  They  scarcely  even 
know  the  name  of  any  other  European  country — I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  the  ordinary  Soudanese  peasants ;  and  if  any 
nation  has  a  call  from  heaven  itself  to  release  these  wretched 
people  from  slavery  and  oppression,  to  restore  the  distracted 
country  to  peace  and  security,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
its  future  greatness  and  prosperity,  that  nation  is  England. 
Ah!  would  that  I  had  the  opportunity  and  power  of 
stirring  np  your  great  country  to  a  sense  of  its  might  and 
of  its  responsibility !  Would  that  I  could  make  every 
Englishman  feel  that  he  has  a  solemn  mission  from  God 
in  this  mutter !  Would  that  I  were  able  to  impress  upon  his 
conscience  the  misery  which  the  Mahdi  and  the  Khalifa  have 
spread  throughout  the  Soudan!  The  accursed  slave  traffic 
was  never  so  rampant  in  Africa  as  it  is  at  this  present  moment. 
The  slave-market  at  Omdurman  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
frequented  of  any  that  have  ever  been  known.  It  is  mo 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  thousand  women  and  girls  exposed 
for  sale,  in  one  day. 


GENERAL  HAMLEY  AND  HIS  CATS. 

Tub  writer  of  a  very  appreciative  character  sketch  of 
General  Hamley  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  contains  a 
passage  of  more  than  general  interest.  Many  people 
knew  General  Hamley,  no  doubt,  but  the  number  that 
knew  him  were  but  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket  compared  with 
the  number  of  those  who  know  cats,  and  who  will  be 
more  attracted  to  the  departed  soldier  on  account  of  his 
affection  for  these  household  pets  than  for  the  part  which 
he  took  in  storming  the  earthworks  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  The 
writer  says:— 

No  account  of  General  Hamley  would  do  him  justice  which 
did  not  allude  to  his  affection  for  cats.  The  cat  in  effigy,  or  m 
water-colours  or  crayons,  was  as  common  on  the  tables  and 
walls  in  his  rooms  as  the  bears  about  Berne.  Cats  in  all 
characters  and  situations  were  showered  on  him  in  Christmas 
cards  by  ladies  who  flattered  that  amiable  weakness.  He 
was  hand-in-glove  with  all  the  cats  t  the  clubs,  whether, 
as  he  said,  they  were  regular  or  merely  honorary  members. 
He  lived  on  terms  of  daily  familiarity  with  the  cat  who 
used  to  reside  in  a  hutch  behind  the  *•  United  Service." 
As  he  walked  home  in  the  peaceful  night  by  lamplight 
he  could  never  pass  a  cat  on  a  door-step  without  stooping 
to  scratch  it.  In  his  most  earnest  talk  at  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  Athenaeum  dining-room,  he  would  stop 
himself  and  lay  his  hand  on  your  arm,  if  he  saw 
one  of  his  feline  friends  stretching  itself  and  polishing 
its  claws  tiger  -  like  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  We 
remember  at  one  of  the  annual  Saturday  Review  dinners  at 
Greenwich,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  four  men  chanced  to  be 
seated  together,  all  devoted  to  cats.  Two  of  them  had 
written  monographs  on  the  noble  animal,  but  Hamley  was  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  four.  Wo  have  seldom  heard  him  in 
greater  verve  or  force  as  he  illustrated  his  psychological 
analysis  of  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  his  favourites  with  a 
flow  of  anecdotes  and  recollections.  One  of  these  he  gave  in 
the  letter  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Campaign."  On  the  march 
from  the  Alma  to  the  Katcha,  "  I  carried  a  small  black  kitten, 
which  one  of  our  people  picked  up  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on 
my  holsters  for  some  time,  feeding  him  with  biscuits,  but 
during  my  absence  from  the  saddle  he  made  oflf."  What  a 
pleasing  trait  that  is  in  his  character  ! 


In  the  Modern  Review,  Gail  Hamilton  discourses  once 
more  upon  the  Maybrick  ca*e,  and  Mrs.  Wol  stun  holme 
Elmy  delivers  her  soul  vigorously  concerning  the  heresies 
of  Milton  when  the  poet  ventured  to  deal  with  the  sacred 
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THE  HEREFORD  ELECTION. 

Has  it  any  Political  Significance? 

A  correspondent  in  Hereford,  in  a  position  to  form  a 
good  judgment  on  the  subject,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  There  were  few  reasons  why  Hereford  should  have 
been  exalted  into  a  sort  of  national  polling-booth,  but  no 
sooner  did  Mr.  Gi*nfell  resign  than  Hereford  competed 
with  Westminster  the  claim  to  be  considered  the  hub  of 
English  political  life.  For  ten  or  twelve  days  scarcely  a 
train  arrived  which  did  not  bring  speakers  or  canvassers  or 
other  political  officials  ready  and  anxious  to  make  history. 
Mr.  Batcliffe  Cooke,  in  his  election  address,  was  naturally 
very  complimentary  to  the  retiring  member,  with  whom 
he  expressed  general  agreement,  both  as  regards  bi- 
metallism and  the  Irish  question.  But  practically  both 
sides  quietly  ignored  the  currency  problem.  As  an 
election  cry  it  was  felt  to  be  decidedly  cumbersome. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  explanation,  and  explana- 
tions on  election  platforms  are  always  to  be  avoided. 
What  was  wanted  in  Hereford  by  Mr.  Cooke's  friends 
was  the  short  snappy  sentence  in  Mr.  Grenfell's 
letter:  'I  cannot,'  wrote  that  gentleman,  'support 
a  policy  of  Home  Rule  which  recognises  the  presonce 
of  Irish  Members  at  Westminster  to  vo'e  on  purely 
English  matters,  whilst  giving  them  at  the  same  time 
the  exclusive  control  of  their  own  affairs.'  This  Was 
the  battle-cry  raised  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cooke  by  men 
great  and  small.  The  cry  caught  on,  and  although  the 
Liberal  orators  made  a  very  good  defence  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government,  their  speeches  did  not  avail 
much  against  the  cry.  Oratory  and  argument  were  of 
little  avail— the  Unionists,  so-called,  went  to  the  Tory 
meetings,  the  Liberals  went  to  their  own,  and  the  waverers 
and  weak-kneed  generally  stayed  at.  home.  Consequently, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  given  by  some  of  the 
Nationalist  M.P.'s  in  the  work  of  canvassing,  it  is  probable 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  electors  would  to  this 
day  be  ignorant  of  the  provisional  character  of  the 
Ministerial  scheme  and  the  many  important  subjects 
reserved  from  the  Dublin  Assembly.  Perhaps  in  days  to 
come,  when  our  Parliamentary  elections  are  conducted 
on  truly  democratic  lines,  meetings  will  be  arranged  at 
which  both  sides  of  a  question  may  be  discussed. 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  railway  vote  at  this  Hereford  election.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  introduction  of 
these  side  issues,  important  as  they  seemed  at  the 
moment,  influenced  half  a  dozen  votes  one  side  or  the 
other. 

"Sir  Joseph  Pulley,  in  the  address  of  thanks  to 
his  supporters  issued  after  the  election,  animadverted 
very  strongly  on  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  victors.  He 
described  them  as  'an  unparalleled  combination  of  mis- 
representation and  abuse,  religious  intolerance  inflamed 
by  Orange  bigotry  and  social  and  other  pressure, 
amounting  in  some  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  actual 
intimidation.'  Coming  from  a  genial  and  kind-hearted 
man,  whose  political  career  has  hitherto  been  remarkable 
for  its  freedom  from  the  use  of  epithets  as  applied  to 
opponents,  these  words  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Unhappily  in  some  respects  they  had  considerable 
foundation  in  fact.  For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  L-ish  delegates  employed  with  direful  effect 
upon  the  waverers  a  good  many  of  the  stock  Orange 
arguments.  Equally  beyond  question  is  the  fact  that 
much  social  pressure  was  exercised  during  the  contest, 
and  that  this  sometimes  degenerated  into  actual  intimi- 
dation there  is  little  doubt.  Nevertheless  it  was  not 
intimidation  of  this  kind  which  lost  the  seat  to  the 


Government.  In  a  constituency  where  parties  arc  fo 
evenly  divided,  the  step  taken  by  Mr.  Grenfell  could  not 
fail  to  shake  the  confidence  of  many  wavering  Lib;rals. 
Those,  added  to  the  not  insignificant  number  of  clestots 
whose  votes  are  usually  cast  on  the  see-saw  principk 
amply  account  for  the  difference  between  the  Liberal  anj 
Tory  polls  of  1892  and  18113." 

The  following  figures  show  how  slight  is  the  change 
that  transfers  the  seat  at  Hereford : — 


1085 
1360 
1-296 


(U)  is 


1886 
(C.)  1401 
(L.)  1136 


1892 
1607 
1380 


1893 
(C.)  1504 
(.(..)  14tt 


1,  Majority     64   C.  Majority  265  L.  Majority  127  C.  Majority  44 

OUR  ELIZABETHAN  SAILORS. 

Mr.  Froude  on  their  Methods  and  Morals. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  for  September,  Mr.  Froud« 
publishes  his  third  lecture  on  "The  English  Seamen  ol 
the  Sixteenth  Century."  There  is  a  good  deal  in  it  whici 
lets  some  curious  light  upon  the  national  character,  ad 
goes  somewhat  far  to  explain  the  epithet,  "Perfidioa 
Albion;**  which  is  so  freely  supplied  to  us  by  our  neigfr 
hours.  One  of  the  tilings  to  which  he  calls  attention 
was  the  privateer  fleet  under  the  direct  patronage  <i 
England,  and  which  preyed  upon  Spanish  shipping  in 
the  Channel.   Mr.  Froude  says : — 

This  fleet  was  the  strangest  phenomenon  in  naval  luster^ 
It  wag  half  Dutch,  half  English,  with  a  flavour  of  Hugaemi 
and  was  commanded  by  a  Flemish  noble,  Count  de  la  Mark 
Its  headquarters  were  in  the  Downs  or  Dover  roads,  where 
could  watch  the  narrow  seas  and  seize  every  Spanish  si 
that  passed  which  was  not  too  strong  to  be  meddled 
The  cargoes  taken  were  openly  sold  in  Dover  market.  If  tl 
Spanish  ambassador  is  to  be  believed  in  a  complaint  which 
addressed  to  Cecil,  Spanish  gentlemen  taken  piisonerem 
set  up  to  public  auction  there  for  the  ransom  which  tin 
would  fetch,  and  were  disposed  of  for  one  hundred  poi 
each.    If  Alva  sent  cruisers  from  Antwerp  to  burn  theiu 
they  retreated  under  the  guns  of  Dover  Castle.  Row 
squadrons  of  them  flew  down  to  the  Spanish  coasts,  pilli 
churches,  earried  off  church  plate,  and  the  captains  drai 
success  to  piracy  at  their  banquet  out  of  chalices.  T 
Spanish  merchants  at  laBt  estimated  the  property  destroy 
at  three  millions,  and  they  said  that  if  their  flag  could  : 
longer  protect  them  they  must  decline  to  make  further  «*• 
tracts  for  the  supply  of  the  Netherlands  army. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Froude's  paper  is  devoted  to  as 
account  of  the  way  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  deceived 
the  Spaniards  by  pretending  that  he  had  quarrelled  witj 
Elizabeth,  and  was  willing  to  play  the  part  of  the  trailoi 
to  his  own  country;  he  all  the  while  being  simp!.' 
anxious  to  extricate  the  English  seamen  kept  in  prison  b; 
the  Inquisition.  The  intrigue  was  a  very  dariDg  onr 
and  was  carried  out  by  the  most  bare-faced  lying  thi 
could  be  imagined.    Mr.  Froude  says : — 

You  will  observe  the  downright  directness  of  Cecil.  Hawkim 
and  the  other  parties  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  wrapping  uj 
their  intentions  in  fine  phrases,  no  parade  of  justification 
They  went  straight  to  their  point.  It  was  very  charactenstj 
of  Englishmen  in  those  stern  dangerous  times.  They  lookd 
facts  in  the  face,  and  did  what  fact  required.  All  really  Imp 
pened  exactly  as  I  have  described  it:  the  story  is  told  ii 
letters  and  documents  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  nd 
the  smallest  doubt. 


In  Macmillaris  Magazine  there  are  two  articles  upoi 
verv  different  subjects— one  on  "  The  Letters  of  Henri 
the* Fourth  of  France,"  the  other  upon  "George  Fox. 
Both  are  good  reading. 
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WOMEN  IN  ENGLISH  ELECTIONS. 

From  an  American  Point  op  View. 

Mr.  Riohabd  Harding  Davis  contributes  to  Harper 
for  September  a  very  lively  account  of  a  "General 
Election  in  England."  He  went  through  the  general 
election  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  in  attendance 
upon  a  Conservative  candidate.  His  description  of  the 
election  is  very  interesting,  and  very  brightly  written. 
The  only  important  part  of  his  paper  is  that  in  which  ho 
criticises,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  the  conduct 
of  women  in  English  politics.   He  says : — 

The  part  the  women  play  in  an  English  election  is  one  of 
the  things  which  no  American  can  accept  as  an  improvement 
over  onr  own  methods.    It  may  either  amuse  him  or  shock 
lira,  but  he  would  not  care  to  see  it  adopted  at  home.  The 
canvassing  in  the  country  from  cottage  to  cottage  he  can  under- 
stand; that  seems  possible  enough.   It  takes  the  form  of  a 
polite  visit  to  the  tenants,  and  the  Teal  object  is  cloaked  with 
1  few  vague  inquiries  about  the  health  of  the  children  or  the 
condition  of  the  crops,  and  the  tractlike  distribution  of  cam- 
jsign  documents.    But  in  town  it  is  different.   The  invasion 
of  bachelor  apartments  by  young  Primrose  Dames  is  embarras- 
sing and  un-nice,  and  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  would  not  allow 
our  sisters  to  do ;  and  the  house-to-house  canvass  in  the  alleys 
of  Whitechapel  or  among  the  savages  of  Lambeth,  which 
results  in  insult    and   personal  abuse,  is,  to  onr  way  of 
thinking,  a  simple  impossibility.   The  English,  as  a  rule, 
think  wc  allow  our  women  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please, 
and  it  is  true  that  they  do  in  many  things  enjoy  more  freedom 
ttan  their  British  cousins,  but  the  men  in  our  country  are  not 
to  anxious  to  get  into  office,  greedy  as  they  are  after  it,  as  to 
allow  their  wives,  in  order  to  attain  that  end,  to  be  even 
•object  to  annoyance,  certainly  not  to  be  stoned  and  hustled 
off  their  feet  or  splattered  with  the  mud  of  the  Mile-End  Road. 
Any  one  in  England  who  followed  the  election  last  year  knows 
(he  wife  of  which  distinguished  candidate  and  to  the 
.  laughters  of  which  cabinet  minister  I  refer. 
,   I  nave  seen  women  of  the  best  class  struck  by  stones  and 
Mi  and  dead  fish,  and  the  game  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
■ST vorth  the  candle.    I  confess  that  at  the  time  I  was  so 
Went  in  admiring  their  pluck  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  rather 
ike  than  otherwise,  but  from  this  calmer  distance  I  can  see 
WtMng  in  the  active  work  of  the  Englishwoman  in  politics 
»hWi  justifies  the  risk  she  voluntarily  runs  of  insult  and 
iadigahy  and  bodily  injury.    A  seat  "in  the  House  would 
ianflj  repay  a  candidate  for  the  loss  of  one  of  his  wife's  eyes, 
or  of  all  of  his  sister's  front  teeth,  and  though  that  is  putting 
it  brutally,  it  is  putting  it  fairly. 

It  woold  not  be  fair,  however,  if  I  left  the  idea  in  the 
reader's  mind  that  the  women  go  into  this  work  unwillingly; 
on  the  contrary,  they  delight  in  it,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
clever  at  it  as  the  men,  and  go  to  as  great  lengths,  from  Mrs. 
Langtry,  who  plastered  her  house  from  pavtmtnt  to  roof  with 
red  and  white  posters  for  the  Conservative  candidate,  to  the 
Duchesses  who  sat  at  the  side  of  the  member  for  Westminster 
and  regretted  that  it  threatened  to  be  an  orderly  meeting.  It 
j»  also  only  fair  to  add  that  many  of  the  most  prominent 
Englishmen  in  politics  are  as  much  opposed  to  what  they  call 
Joe  interference  of  women  in  matters  political  as  they  aro  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  regard  both  elements  of  an 
electoral  campaign  with  as  pronounced  disfavour.  The  reply 
which  the  present  President  of  the  United  States  made  to 
'hose  enthusiastic  and  no  doubt  well-meaning  women  who 
wished  to  form  leagues  and  name  them  after  his  wife,  illus- 
trates the  spirit  with  which  the  interference  of  women  in 
t»Iitieg  is  regarded  in  this  country.  But  then  it  is  a  new 
wimg  with  us,  and  it  is  only  right  to  remember  that  from  the 
*>J»  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  sentimental  canvass  to 
the  present,  Englishwomen  have  taken  a  part  in  general  elec- 
aii  there  a  Prece<lent  for  >t:  and  when  you  have 
j  ™M  °f  anything  English,  you  have  justified  it  for  all  time 
mi »me.  The  young  American  girl  wiio  would  not  think  it 
proper  to  address  men  from  a  platform  and  give  them  a  chance 


to  throw  things  at  her,  rmi6t  remember  that  the  English  girl 
would  not  give  the  man  she  knew  11  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon 
unless  her  mother  were  in  the  room  to  take  care  of  her.  And 
I  am  sure  the  women  in  My  Candidate's  campaign  almost  per- 
suaded me  that  they,  as  the  political  agent  declared,  did  more 
than  himself  to  win  the  election.  They  did  this  by  simply 
being  present  on  the  platforms,  by  wearing  our  colours,  or  by 
saying  a  kind  word  here  or  giving  a  nod  of  the  head  there,  and 
by  being  cheerfully  confidant  when  tilings  looked  gloomy,  or 
gravely  concerned  when  the  Candidate  was  willing  to  consider 
the  victory  already  assured. 


MR.  RUSSELL  LOWELL'S  LETTERS. 

In  Harper  for  September,  Mr.  C.  E.  Norton  gives  some 
extracts  from  the  two  volumes  of  letters  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  which  he  has  just  edited,  i'rom  this  article  I 
make  two  extracts : — 

ON  SWINBURNE. 

Here  is  a  passage  fr<  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stedman  : — "  I  have 
not  seen  Swinburne's  new  volume — but  a  poem  or  two  from  it 
wLich  I  have  seen  shocked  me,  and  I  am  not  squeamish.  .  .  . 
I  am  too  old  to  have  a  painted  hetaira  palmed  off  on  me  for  a 
Muse,  and  I  hold  unchastity  of  mind  to  be  worse  than  that  of 
body.  Why  should  a  man  by  choice  go  down  to  live  in  his 
cellar,  instead  of  mounting  to  those  fair  upper  chambers  which 
look  towards  the  sunrise  of  that  Easter  which  shall  greet  the 
resurrection  of  the  soul  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  Virginilm* 
pueritque  t  To  be  sure  I  let  no  man  write  a  line  that  he  would 
not  have  his  daughter  read.  When  a  man  begins  to  lust  after 
the  Muse  instead  of  loving  her,  he  may  be  sure  that  it  is  never 
the  Muse  that  he  embraces.  But  I  have  outlived  many 
heresies,  and  shall  outlive  this  new  Adamite  one  of  Swinburne. 
The  true  Church  of  poetry  is  founded' on  a  rock,  and  I  have 
no  fear  that  these  smutchy  back  doors  of  hell  shall  prevail 
against  her." 

ON  ENGLAND  IN  1866. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  1866,  Lowell  thus 
expresses  himself  in  a  letter,  which  showed  how  deep  was 
ihe  feeliDg  of  resentment  occasioned  in  his  patriotic 
breast  by  the  conduct  of  England  at  the  Civil  War : — 

"  I  confess  I  have  had  an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to 
writing  again  to  England.  I  share  with  the  great  body  of  my 
countrymen  in  a  bitterness  (half  resentment  and  half  regret) 
which  I  cannot  yet  get  over.  I  do  not  mean  that,  if  my  heart 
could  be  taken  out  after  death,  Delenda  e*t  Anglia  would  be 
found  written  on  it — for  I  know  what  the  land  we  sprung  from, 
and  which  we  have  not  disgraced,  is  worth  to  freedom  and 
civilisation;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  insult  so  readily  as  I 
might  the  injury  of  the  last  five  years.  But  I  love  my  English 
fiicnds  none  the  less — nuy,  perhapB  the  more,  because  they 
have  been  her  friends  too,  who  is  dearer  to  me  for  her  trials 
and  for  the  victory  which  I  am  sure  she  will  be  great  enough 
to  use  gently.  There  1  like  a  true  New-Englandcr  I  have 
cleared  my  conscience,  and  I  can  allow  a  little  play  to  my 
nature.  ... 

"  I  am  desired  by  tho  American  Eagle  (who  is  n  familiar  of 
mine  caught  on  the  coins  of  my  country)  to  request  you  to 
present  her  compliments  to  the  British  Lion,  and  say  to  him 
that  she  does  not  (as  he  seems  to  think)  spend*a/{  her  time  in 
trying  to  find  a  chance  to  pick  out  his  eyes,  having  vastly  more 
important  things  to  occupy  her  mind  about.  She  really  can't 
conceive  how  they  can  quarrel  when  his  place  is  on  the  ground 
and  hen  in  the  air — a  moral  on  which  she  begs  him  to  meditate. 
Site  doesn't  wish  to  change,  having  a  natural  fondness  for 
largo  views.  '  As  for  Fenians,'  she  adds,  '  tell  him  to  spell  it 
Faineants,  as  we  do  over  here,  and  he  will  enjoy  his  dinner 
again.' " 

There  is  a  paper  on  Siam  in  the  Californian  MontiJy 
for  August,  written  by  E.  Carrington,  and  another  papir 
by  Mr.  J.  Cheney  on  "  William  Blxke." 
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THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Fkom  an  American  Point  of  View. 
Mb.  John  G.  Speed,  in  the  Forum,  writes  a  very  in- 
teresting article  in  answer  to  his  first  question,  "Do 
Newspapers  now  Give  News  ?  "  He  maintains  that  they 
do  not,  and  he  asserts  that  there  has  been  visible  a  very 
palpable  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  news 
circulated  in  the  American  Republic  since  Mr.  Pulitzer 
took  over  the  New  York  World.  The  newspapers  have 
drivelled  down  into  mere  scandal-mongering  gossips.  A 
table  which  Mr.  Speed  has  drawn  up  brings  this  into  very 
clear  relief:  — 

THE  CHANGES  OF  TWELVE  TEAKS. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  various  kinds  of  subjects 
treated  in  the  papers  of  the  different  dates,  I  have  made  the 
following  table : — 

Columns  of  Reading-Matter  is  New  York  Nkwbpaj-eus,  April  17,  1881, 

AND  Al'UU.  IS,  1893. 
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Tribune, 
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World 
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Mr.  Speed  says : — 

So  while  there  has  been  n  distinct  deterioration  and  deca- 
dence in  the  New  York  newspaper  press  in  the  last  dozen 
years,  the  improvement  in  Chicago  has  been  steady  and  note- 
worthy, and  this  notwithstanding  the  introduction  and  general 
adoption  there  of  the  illustrations  that  do  not  illustrate.  There 
is  a  conventional  phrase — '•  a  newspaper  is  the  history  of  the 
world  for  a  day  " — that  is  more  or  less  believed  in  frothing 
could  be  falser  than  this.  Our  newspapers  do  not  record  the 
really  serious  happenings,  but  only  the  sensations,  the  catas- 
trophes of  history. 

A  PLEA  IN  MITIGATION. 

"  The  Defence  of  the  Newspaper  "  is  taken  up  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Miller,  of  the  AW  Yurie  Times.  He  says  what  can  be 
said  for  the  New  York  press  without  really  meeting  the 
point  of  Mr.  Speed.    He  says  : — 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  a  newspaper  that  intentionally 
and  as  a  matter  of  policy  purveys  matter  acceptable  to  low  and 
vulgar  tastes,  a  newspaper  that  is  habitually  unclean,  sensa- 
tional, untrustworthy  and  ill-bred,  deserves  all  the  denuncia- 
tions that  the  most  violent  critics  of  the  press  may  visit  upon 
it.  Lay  on,  gentlemen,  and  spare  not.  But  pray  discriminate. 
Don't  accuse  a  newspaper  of  pandering  to  low  tastes  because 
it  prints  matter  intended  for  the  edification  of  persons  not  in 
your  set. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Keller,  President  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club,  writing  upon  "  Journalism  as  a  Career  "  confirms, 
so  far  as  he  goes,  the  melancholy  impression  left  by 
Mr  Speed's  essay.  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
seem  to  be  having  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  New  York 
pre*s,  judging  by  the  utterances  of  these  competent 
authorities : — 

MAMMON"  SUPREME  ! 

The  domination  of  the  business-office  over  the  editorial 
department  is  a  development  of  recent  years;  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  journalism  into  a 
purely  money-making  business.  A  vast  majority  of  the  capital 
invested  in  journalism  was  not  made  from  journals  or  furnished 


by  journalists.  Nearly  all  the  money  with  which  newspaper, 
successful  and  unsuccessful,  have  been  started  in  New  Voik, 
has  come  from  sources  entirely  alien  to  journalism  itself. 

THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  JOURNALISTS. 

Mr.  Keller  thus  describes  some  of  the  drawbacks 
which  are  to  be  faced  by  Americans  who  contemplate 
making  their  living  on  the  press: — 

The  disadvantages  of  journalism  as  a  permanent  vocati.a 
are  the  limitation  to  income,  the  insecurity  of  place,  the  com- 
parative impossibility  of  ever  working  except  for  hire,  the 
impersonality  of  the  work,  the  absolute  power  which  the  news- 
paper has  over  the  newspaper  man,  the  constant  drain  up* 
both  mental  and  physical  forces,  and  the  fact  that  old  age  ii 
almost  as  fatal  to  employment  as  death  itself.  Another  serious 
disadvantage,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  is  the  jealousy  and 
envy  which  obtain  among  newspaper  men. 

SALARIES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  average  income  of  reporters  working  for  the  New  York 
newspapers  is  really  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Copy-readers  average  about  the  same.  The  various  heads  o! 
departments,  such  as  dramatic,  musical,  sporting,  foreign  and 
exchanges,  ranjje  from  two  thousand  dollars  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars;  editorial  writers  from  two  thous&ad. 
five  hundred  dollars  to  four  thousand  dollars;  city  ail 
Sunday  editors  from  three  thousand  dollars  to  five  thousand 
dollars ;  and  managing  editors  from  five  thousand  dollars  ttj 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

THE  USING  UP  OP  YOUNG  LIFE. 

Journalism  is  essentially  a  business  for  young  men.  Thej 
rush  into  it  by  hundreds,  they  remain  in  it  by  tens.  Ninety* 
r  cent,  of  the  men  who  enter  journalism  leave  it  before  thef 
come  old.  They  remain  in  it  only  long  enough  to  make  it 
a  stepping-stone  to  something  else  less  exacting,  less  hmital 
in  remuneration,  less  insecure  in  employment.  On  the  stafl 
of  the  daily  newspaper  with  which  I  am  connected  there  is  onM 
one  man  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  average  age  of  thS 
employe's  in  the  editorial  depariment  is  less  than  thirty-five,  j 
Where  do  these  men  go  when  they  give  up  newspaper-workfj 
They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  politics  or  the  theatrical  bu»V 
ness,  two  pursuits  closely  allied  to  journalism,  although  the. 
law  entice*  many  and  strictly  commercial  pursuits  a  few.  A 
vast  number  die  in  the  servioe  before  they  grow  old.  The 
death-rate  is  high  among  newspaper-workers.  This  is  a 
business  which  knows  no  Sabbath,  no  holiday,  no  day  of  rest 


The  Medical  Education  of  Women. 

All  who  have  watched  the  steady,  though  slow, 
progress  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  affording  to 
women  a  thoroughly  good  medical  education,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  in  Edinburgh  have  resolved  to  authorise 
the  provision  of  a  qualifying  number  of  beds  foi 
the  clinical  instruction  of  women  students.  Thej 
women  students  have  been  working  in  a  most  satisj 
factory  way  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  nine  months] 
but  the  examining  board  of  the  triple  qualification 
having  decided  that  the  number  of  beds  set  aside  foil 
the  instruction  of  women  students  was  insufficient,  tU 
board  of  management  of  the  infirmary  intimated  that  tW 
clinical  teaching  of  women  students  was  to  be  dis- 
continued after  October  1st.  The  Scottish  Association 
for  the  Medical  Education  of  Women  appealed  to  the. 
infirmary  managers  to  reconsider  their  decision,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  itself  to  raise  a  substantial  sum  »l 
money  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  new  wards.  This  offei 
is  now  accepted,  and  the  managers  deserve  credit  foi 
forwarding  this  rapidly  progressing  movement.  The 
Scottish  Association  has  not  pushed  this  matter  fir  its 
own  students  only,  but  for  all  women  preparing  for  the 
medical  profession.  The  College  of  the  Scottish  Assoca'a- 
tion  is  at  30,  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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A  QUEEN'S  CHARITY. 

Thb  Evangelismos  of  Athens. 
In  the  NouudU  Rente  of  the  15th  August  Madame 
Lascaris  gives  a  charming  account  of  Queen  Olga's 
practical  charity  and  goodness  of  heart,  and  also  throws 
an  agreeable  side-light  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Athenian  ladies  of  high  degree  occupy  their  spare  time. 

Bbfore  King  George  brought  his  Russian  wife  to  Greece, 
charitable  institutions  were  practically  unknown  in  the 
land  of  Homer.  In  times  of  illness  the  wealthy  Athenians 
and  country  gentry  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  number  of 
Mrs.  Gamps,  and  for  the  sick  poor  no  kind  of  provision 
was  made  by  the  State.  As  long  ago  as  1872  a  few 
Greek  ladies  founded  a  kind  of  Nursing  Society  ;  three 
years  later  Queen  Olga  consented  to  become  President, 
and  gave  out  of  her  private  purse  the  sum  of  30,000 
drachms  for  the  foundation  of  a  Nursing  School.  She 
soon  became  aware,  however,  that  what  was  really 
wanted  was  some  kind  of  hospital,  where  the  poor  could 
be  attended  to  gratuitously,  and  which  would  in  itself 
become  a  most  practical  school  for  nurses.  Without 
losing  auy  time  Queen  Olga  organised  a  committee, 
presided  over  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens,  and  in 
response  to  the  appeal  sent  out,  a  sufficient  sum  was  at 
last  forthcoming  to  begin  tho  Evangelismos,  as  the 
hospital  was  named  by  wish  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  King  on  tlie  25th  of  April, 
1881,  and  the  hospital  can  now  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in-  and  sixty  out-patients. 

The  Evangelismos  consists  of  three  distinct  buildings 
connected  by  covered  passages.    The  whole  of  the 
management  of  the  hospital  is  confided  to  a  Council  of 
Administration,  composed  of  seven  ladies,  who  meet 
weekly  and  take  it  turn  and  turn  about  to  spend  the 
morning  at  the  hospital  seeing  that  all  goes  well  in  each 
department.    The  wards  are  spacious  and  each  contains 
two  ventilators ;  a  feature  is  made  of  the  bathing  and 
bydro-therapeutic  appliances.    Although  not  bound  by 
any  vow,  each  nurse  is  only  allowed  to  enter  the 
Evangelismos  after  she  has  gone  through  a  kind  of 
ooviceship,  fitting  her  for  the  duties  of  her  future  life. 
If,  after  this  preliminary  trial,  she  is  still  desirous  of 
entering  the  Evangelismos,  she  is  obliged  to  sign  an 
engagement  not  to  marry  for  six  years. 

Erery  nurse  receives  a  salary  of  thirty  drachms  a  month, 
plus  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  drachms  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  A  certain  percentage  of  this  salary  is 
kept  back  by  the  Administration,  and  given  wiih  com- 
pound interest  to  each  nurse  in  the  establishment. 

The  narsing-staff  consists  of  twenty-six  members,  and 
there  are  two  house-doctors  and  two  consulting  physicians. 
Madame  Syngros,  the  wife  of  a  great  Athenian  merchant, 
is  practically  the  matron,  although  she  does  not  live  in 
the  hospital. 

Entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
smallest  sum  received  passes  directly  through  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  before  being  given  to  the  treasurer.  A 
certain  number  of  apartments  in  the  hospital  have  been 
set  aside  for  paying  patients ;  this  has  proved  a  great  boon 
to  those  strangers  who.  falling  ill  in  the  Athenian  hotels, 
would  not  be  properly  nursed  were  it  not  that  the 
Evangelismos  offers  them  a  safe  and  comfortable  haven 
for  the  moderate  some  of  about  eight  shillings  a  day. 

Queen  Olga  is  a  constant  visitor,  both  to  the  wards  of 
the  hospital  and  to  the  Government  Infirmaries,  which 
have  been  established  through  her  energy.  As  is  but 
natural,  she  takes  an  especial  interest  in  the  poorer 
Hussian  patients,  for  the  Evangelismos  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  creed,  although  the  chapel  attached  to 


the  establishment  is,  of  course,  Greek  Orthodox ;  but  the 
texts,  which,  by  the  Queen's  wish,  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  building,  are  each  but  a  repetition  of  the  Divine 
precept,  "  Love  one  another." 

HR.  COBDEN  AT  HOME. 

An  American's  Visit  to  Midhubst. 

In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  August,  Mr.  J.  M.  Scovel 
describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  in 
the  middle  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Mr.  Scovel  visited 
Paris  and  London,  and  thus  sums  up  tho  impressions 
which  he  received  from  each  capital : — 

London  givesoue  an  impression  of  stability  and  of  power.  Paris 
is  I-  ranee,  and  in  Paris  all  France  seems  to  look  down  upon 
you,  not  "  from  the  Pyramids,"  but  from  the  shop  windows. 

MB.  AND  MBS.  COBDEN. 

Being  invited  to  visit  Richard  Cobden  at  Midhurst, 
he  took  the  train  at  Waterloo,  and  drove  over  from 
Haslemere  to  Midhurst,  and  from  thence  to  Dunford. 
Ho  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his  host  and  hostess : — 

Richard  Cobden  was  an  exemplification  of  the  truthful 
saying  attributed  to  Coleridge,  that  he  never  knew  a  "  truly 
great  man  that  hod  not  more  or  less  of  the  feminine  element  in 
him."  After  accompanying  me  to  the  guest  chamber,  we 
came  down  to  supper  together,  anil  enjoyed  a  substantial  meal, 
not  forgetting  a  rare  glass  of  old  Madeira.  Of  the  household 
I  saw  only  Mrs.  Cobden  that  evening, — a  noble  woman,  with 
what  Tennyson  calls  "  quiet  eyes  still  faithful  to  the  truth." 
She  had  been  her  husband's  companion  during  the  bitterest  of 
the  strife  attending  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation.  In  the 
morning  before  I  left  Dunford,  we  had  a  conversation  which  I 
may  yet  give  the  world,  but  not  here.  Ho  was  answering  his 
letters  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  his  five 
daughters  came  to  the  breakfast-room,  each  one  saluted  him 
with  a  kiss.  An  artist  might  gladly  paint  that  picture  of 
domestic  happiness  and  contentment. 

ON  THE  ENGLISH  LABOURER. 

Mr.  Scovel  reports  at  some  length  many  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Cobden  upon  American  and  English  affairs.  He 
says : — 

Cobden  gave  me  to  understand  that  a  large  investment  had 
been  made  by  him  (Cobden)  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  he 
once  cherished  the  idea  of  coming  to  America  to  lire,  with  an 
eye  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  soon  abandoned  the  idea, 
believing  the  true  work  of  his  life  was  in  England.  He  seemed 
most  solicitous  about  the  condition  of  tho  English  peasantry, 
and  more  ready  to  converse  upon  this  subject  than  any  other. 
His  fine  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  explained  to  me  the  fearful 
ignorance  and  destitution  among  so  inauy  thousands  who  could 
never  hope  to  turn  a  furrow  of  land  which  tbey  might  call 
their  own.  It  was  here  the  character  of  the  man  shone  clear 
as  day.  He  said  there  was  no  class  in  England,  as  there  was 
in  America,  who,  if  they  did  not  at  first  own  their  land  with 
thrift  and  reasonable  economy  could  soon  become  owr  zie  in 
fee  of  as  many  broad  acres  as  they  could  cultivate.  He  talked 
on  This  subject  till  after  midnight,  deploring  the  fact  that  the 
English  peasantry  were  divorced  from  the  land  on  which  they 
lived.  He  named  his  neighbour,  Lord  Lincolnfield,  who  owned, 
a  park  with  twelve  miles  of  stone  fence  protecting  it,  its  owner 
too  rich  to  spend  the  half  of  his  iucomc,  and  rich  enough  to 
buy  all  the  land  within  a  day's  rido  of  him. 

The  last  political  prediction  I  heard  Cobden  make  was,  thot 
the  laws  regulating  the  tenure  of  lands  must  change  (and 
while  he  might  not  live  to  see  it  I  would),  I  would  Iivo  to  see 
a  revolution  which  would  for  ever  settle  all  disputes  between 
English  landlords  and  tenants.  This  question  of  elevating 
this  disfranchised  class,  he  said,  was  tho  one  nearest  to  his 
heart. 

That  revolution  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but  as  the 
writer  is  still  living,  Mr.  Cobden's  claims  to  be  a 
prophet  may  yet  be  vindicated. 
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the  chinese  conquest  of  europe. 

A  Vision  of  1899. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Crank  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for  June,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  The  Tear  1899,"  sketches  for  the  consola- 
tion of  the  Caucasian  the  campaign  which  the  Chinese  and 
Asia  generally  undertook  for  the  conquest  of  Europe  and 
America.  On  the  American  side  there  is  no  need  to  dwell, 
beyond  remarking  that  the  Chinese  prepared  for  their 
campaign  by  fraternising  with  the  negroes.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  notwithstanding  the  landing  of  a  horde 
of  a  million  Asiatics  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  Chinese  did 
not  make  much  headway  in  the  Western  Continent.  It 
was  far  otherwise  in  Europe.  The  following  extract  will 
give  the  reader  on  idea  of  Mr.  Crane's  lively  imagination. 

THE  ASIATIC  LEAGUE. 

Two  immense  armies  had  gathered  on  the  borders  of  Europe  : 
— one  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  other  around  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  first,  made  up  of  Indo-Chinese. 
Hindoos,  Afghans,  Beloocheee,  Persians,  Turks,  Arabs  and 
Turkomans,  was  directed  by  a  Hindoo  prince,  and  a  dervish 
from  Bokhara  who  claimed  descent  from  Tamerlane.  The  other 
was  all  Altaic,  and  was  led  by  a  Chinese  general  and  Kara 
Hoolakoo.  Over  both  camps  floated  thousands  of  black  felt 
banners,  and  every  man  in  either  host  was  arrayed  in  a  uniform 
of  the  same  ominous  colour.  Before  the  end  of  April  both 
armies  advanced  at  the  same  time. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  RUSSIA. 

A  hastily  oollected  and  ill-organised  force  of  Russians  trying 
to  withstand  the  first  wave  of  the  Altaio  deluge  near  Saratoff, 
was  almost  annihilated,  and  the  scattered  fugitives  who 
escaped  spread  terror  far  and  wide  in  their  flight.  The  panic 
was  like  that  caused  by  an  earthquake  or  a  tidal  wave.  No 
further  organised  resistance  was  .offered  anywhere.   The  two 

freat  human  floods  rolled  on  unchecked,  living  on  the  country, 
utchering  all  who  could  not  escape,  and  leaving  desolation 
behind  them.  "  The  blacks  are  coming  t "  was  the  horrified  cry 
in  their  front,  and  in  the  wild  rush  westward,  starvation, 
exhaustion,  and  fear  brought  death  to  many  of  those  who  were 
flying  to  avoid  it.  The  invaders  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
Christian  civilisation  wherever  they  came,  all  the  different 
kinds  of  fanatics  joining  in  a  common  frenzy  of  hatred  against 
the  sign  of  the  croBS. 

■fhe  commissary  arrangements  of  the  whole  invading  host 
were  controlled  by  Chinese  officials  and  Hindoos  who  had 
served  under  the  British  Government.  They  saw  that  the 
captured  supplies  were  kept  in  good  condition  and  carefully 
distributed.  AocuBtomed  to  living  on  the  scantiest  fare,  the 
Asiatics  would  have  been  satisfied  with  less  than  they  received. 
Their  natural  habits,  their  slight  value  of  human  life,  and 
their  wild  religious.enthusiasm  made  them  soldiers  who  could 
hardly  be  excelled.* 

THE  EXTINCTION  OF  FRANCE. 

The  two  armies  met  in  Germany  and  together  poured  into 
Franoe,  against  which  the  Chinese  had  long  been  harbouring  a 
special  hatred.  In  every  French  city,  town,  and  village  not 
one  stone  was  left  on  another.  The  country  was  overhung 
by  a  dusky  pall  of  smoke,  beneath  which  the  only  visible 
habitations  were  the  black  tents  of  the  destroying  host.  The 
people  had  fled  to  England,  to  the  north-east,  or  to  the  south, 
und  detached  masses,  said  to  number  five  hundred  thousand 
each,  were  sent  to  pursue  them  in  the  second  and  third 
directions.  North  Africa  had  joined  the  league  as  soon  as  it 
showed  its  strength,  and  an  army  from  the  Barbary  States 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  while  the  invaders  from  the 
north  were  swarming  over  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  the  whites 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  islands  or 
hid  themselves  in  the  mountains,  but  their  number  was  com- 
paratively small.  Here  and  there  bands  of  men  and  women, 
driven  to  bay  and  hopeless  of  quarter,  sold  their  lives  at  a 
dear  price  :  but  in  most  cases  it  was  mere  butchery,  and  of 
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that  the  black-clad  hordes  were  never  weary.  They  tenet 
bent  on  crushing  the  white  race  out  of  existence,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  had  left  no  visible  trace  ef  it  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Leaving  ti» 
Africans  to  found  a  New  Grenada,  the  Asiatics  returned  to 
France  to  take  part  in  the  preparations  for  attacking  the 
British  Islands. 

THE  ADVANCE  ON  BKITAlSf. 

In  England  the  same  preparations  had  been  made,  but  on  t 
larger  scale.  Peace  had  been  made  with  Ireland,  and  the 
Irish  in  large  numbers  took  active  part  in  the  work  of  making 
ready  to  meet  the  common  foe.  Here  too  a  numerous  bod;  <jf 
refugees  joined  the  homo  defenders.  From  forts,  earthwork) 
and  >  entrenched  camps,  a  long  line  of  guns  pointed  sea  want 
and  every  available  warship  steamed  back  and  forth  from 
Beachy  Head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  keeping  a  dost 
watch  on  the  north-western  French  ports.  The  enemy  was 
preparing  a  -flotilla  of  long  and  wide  boats,  in  which  they 
expected  to  row  across  the  intervening  arms  of  the  sea.  They 
were  working  with  the  never-flagging  steadiness  of  ante  and 
bees,  and  though  broadsides  from  venturesome  ships  smashed 
some  of  their  half-built  boats,  and  made  gaps  in  the  swarms  of 
workers,  they  went  on  as  if  it  had  been  nothing  more  thus 
peal  of  thunder.  So  things  stood  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 
September  in  that  memorable  year,  1899. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Moslems  quarrelled,  and  the 
remnant  of  Europe  was  saved.  The  paper  is  interesting 
chiefly  because  it  brings  out  so  clearly  the  impossibilitj 
of  the  danger  it  describes. 


PARTICIPATION  VERSUS  EXTENSION. 

An  American  Suggestion  fob  our  Universities. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Habt,  in  the  Educational  Review  for  Jig 
thinks  that  University  Extension  is  not  by  any  men 
everything  that  it  should  be.  He  propoa  s  to  supplerast 
it  by  what  he  calls  University  Participation.   He  says:- 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  lay  down  with  confidence  ti» 
details  of  a  scheme  somewhat  complicated  and  dependent  ti- 
the co-operation  of  colleges  with  school  boards,  superintendent* 
teachers,  and  the  general  public.  But  it  seems  altogether 
possible  to  draw  up  a  general  plan  of  teachers'  normal  coarse* 
which  shall  be  offered  by  colleges,  and  to  which  the  nam* 
"  University  Participation  "  might  not  unreasonably  be  applied. 
It  should  be  based  on  the  following  general  principles : 

1.  The  object  should  be  training,  and  the  training  of  teaches 
already  in  service. 

2.  The  subjects  ought  to  be  those  commonly  taught  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  with  some  reference  alto  to 
secondary  schools. 

3.  The  methods  ought  to  be  active  and  scientific,  including 
the  use  of  apparatus,  collections,  and  libraries. 

4.  The  expense  must  fall  in  the  long  run  in  considerable 
part  on  the  universities. 

A  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this  matter  has  sprang  np 
simultaneously  in  several  different  colleges. 

In  spite  of  the  many  practical  difficulties  stated,  and  many 
others  undiscovered,  the  advantages  of  university  participation 
are  obvious.  For  the  schools  the  system  will  facilitate,  and  in 
some  cases  alone-  will  make  possible,  the  remodelling  of  the- 
curriculum ;  and  it  will  add  daily  to  the  interest  and  efficiency 
of  the  teaching.  To  the  teachers  the  system  promises  »  relief 
from  the  endless  monotony  of  ordinary  class  exercises,  and 
gives  them  a  broader  and  surer  hold  upon  what  they  are  doing. 
The  normal  schools  will  be  stimulated  if  it  be  found  that  theu 
graduates  are,  in  the  power  of  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects, 
inferior  to  those  who  have  had  the  training  courses.  To  the 
colleges  the  system  will  be  of  great  advantage,  for  the  in- 
structors will  gain  the  clearness  of  understanding  which  arises 
from  meeting  difficulties  suggested  to  the  minds  of  others,  and 
preparation  will  be  improved.  To  the  country  it  will  aid  inthe 
advance  of  learning,  for  it  will  help  the  study  of  each  subject 
from  the  beginning  to  the  highest  point  of  specialisation. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Osb  of  the  best  articles  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Seme  des  Deux  Mondes  is  that  in  which  M.  Leo  Claretie 
describes  what  he  styles  "The  National  Park  of  the 
United  States."  This  "park"  is  as  large  as  a  third  of 
Belgium,  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Eoclty 
Mountains,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  a  rampart  of  peaks 
and  glaciers,  and  until  the  year  1870  nobody  seems  to 
bare  known  anything  about  it. 

THE  FIRE  HOLE,  1870. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  very  day,  the  writer 
points  out,  when  the  Prussian  army  was  marching  round 
Paris,  a  small  company,  under  the  guidance  of  General 
Washburn,  came  to  a  standstill  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  geysers  now  known  as  the  Fire  Hole.  They  were 
seeking  for  a  lost  companion,  a  certain  Mr.  Everts,  who 
bad  wandered  away  and  lost  himself.  For  twenty  long 
days  the  others  called  his  name  aloud  to  the  echoes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  they  fired  shots,  and  set  fire  to 
great  tracts  of  forests,  and  sent  out  horsemen  in  every 
direction;  but  when  at  last  they  found  him  he  was 
utterly  exhausted  and  half  distraught,  having  gone 
through  terrible  adventures,  being  without  ammunition, 
without  food  or  covering,  sleeping  near  the  springs  of 
hot  water  during  the  chill  nights,  and  boiling  the  roots  of 
thistles  for  his  food,  while  seeing  whole  flocks  of  game 
cross  his  path,  but  being  without  means  to  capture  them. 
During  the  whole  of  one  night  he  was  watched  by  a 
Califomian  lion,  having  nothing  upon  his  person  but  an 
eyeglass,  with  which  he  lit  dry  wood  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  But  Mr.  Everte's  adventures  were  destined  to 
lead  to  a  great  discovery,  for  while  seeking  for  him 
General  Washburn  and  his  escort  came  upon  what  was 
to  them  a  strange  land  in  their  own  country.  During 
the  nights  they  were  obliged  to  light  great  tires,  and  to 
keep  two  sentinels  watching  lest  they  should  be  attacked 
by  lions  or  Sioux  Indians,  so  wild  and  lonely  was  the 
region  of  which  twenty-two  years  ago  the  world  knew 
nothing.  Even  in  1877  a  band  of  Blackfeet,  commanded 
by  the  chiefs  Looking-glass  and  Whitebird,  massacred 
tight  tourists  encamped  upon  the  borders  of  the  Fire 
Hole. 

AFTER  T WENT Y-TH  BEE  TEARS. 

To-day  this  tract  of  country  is  furrowed  by  roads 
which  are  traversed  by  more  than  15,000  tourists  every 
summer.  They  there  find  comfortable  hotels  lighted 
with  electric  light,  horses  in  relays,  service  at  certain 
pointe  as  good  as  that  in  Switzerland,  the  post,  the 
telegraph,  and  well-made  roads.  Travellers  come  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  ladies  change  their 
toilets  three  times  a  day. 

It  had  been  known,  by  the  stories  of  hunters  who  had 
escaped  from  Indian  arrows,  that  all  sorts  of  phenomena 
took  place  in  the  interior  of  an  immense  circle  of  moun- 
tains in  the  Far  West ;  the  cowboys,  seated  by  bivouac 
fires,  told  of  frozen  rivers  which  suddenly  began  to  boil, 
and  of  glass  mountains  containing  petrified  forests,  where 
were  to  be  seen  magnificent  palaces,  temples  with  festoons 
of  pearls,  battlemented  towers,  smoking  furnaces,  hissing 
cauldrons,  walls  of  gold,  terraces  of  marble  and  of  onyx. 
Yet  all  these  wonders  were  hardly  more  astonishing  than 
the  truth. 

hell's  half  acre. 
In  the  National  Park  of  America  the  mineral  world 
has  it  all  its  own  way.  Some  geysers  throw  up  sulphur, 
so  that  silver  dollars  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  turn  up 
gold,  while  the  petrifactions  caused  by  others  are  white 
and  pink.  One.  old  geyser  is  covered  *y  a  solid  cap  of 


stone :  it  has  created  its  own  tomb.  In  another  part  of 
the  park  the  noise  and  the  steam  are  as  if  the  traveller 
were  approaching  a  great  manufacturing  district;  but 
there  are  no  mills,  foundries,  or  factories.  The  Indian 
tribes  were  convinced  that  the  interior  of  the  ground  was 
hell,  and  that  the  steam  of  the  geysers  was  the  breath  of 
the  devil.  One  spot  rejoices  in  the  name  of  "  Hell's  Half 
Acre,"  for  the  soil  is  red,  and  woo  to  anyone  who  tumbles 
into  a  hole,  for  there  have  been  some  sad  accidents.  One 
great  smoking  hill  is  called  the  "Tea  Kettle,"  while 
another  rejoices  in  the  name  of  "  Old  Faithful,"  from  the 
regularity  of  its  outbursts.  This  crater  is  on  the  top  of 
a  great  mound  of  chalk.  The  colours  of  the  ground  and 
of  the  waters  are  extraordinarily  diverse — yellow,  red, 
and  green.  A  large  lake,  the  highest  in  the  world, 
is  really  like  an  immense  inland  6ca,  and  not  far  from 
its  shores  can  be  seen  the  astounding  image  of  the 
'•  Sleeping  Indian,"  a  huge  figure  lying  upon  the  moun- 
tain side,  its  profile  resembling  that  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE. 

It  was  on  March  1,  1872,  that  a  vote  of  Congress 
declared  that  this  wonderful  tract  of  country  should  be 
national  property  fcr  ever.  No  one  can  squat  upon  it, 
nor  purchase  land,  nor  hunt  over  it;  if  a  tree  falls  across 
the  road  which  hinders  traffic,  it  is  removed,  but  no  one* 
may  touch  a  branch  without  permission.  ' 

"From  Chicago  the  place  is  reached  in  forty-eight 
hours,  in  trains  which  are  luxurious  and  comfortable, 
though  there  is  no  important  town  upon  the  line  except 
Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  second  morning 
the  engine  stops  at  a  point  of  junction  named  Livingstone, 
a  little  settlement  where  the  trains  for  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  meet  and  cross.  A  golden  rivet  is  let  into 
the  rail  at  the  point  where  the  workmen  soldered  up  the 
two  halves  of  the  mighty  line  which  unite  two  oceans 
and  two  hemispheres.  Travellers  bound  for  the  park 
descend  here,  and  branch  off  on  a  little  local  line  which 
links  Livingstone  to  Cinnabar,  the  terminus  of  the  iron 
road.  In  the  park  there  is  no  railway  to  desecrate  the 
tract  of  primitive  land." 

<Trom  Cinnabar  the  tourists  take  three  mail  coaches 
with  eight  horses  apiece,  and  enjoy  a  wild  and  delightful 
drive,  till  they  are  received  at  the  Mammoth  Hotel,  now 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  park,  and  are  taken  round,  forty 
at  a  time,  the  trip  taking  seven  days.  For  how  many 
centuries  will  the  United  States  preserve  intact  this 
isolated  square  of  territory,  savage,  terrible,  beautiful, 
and,  except  for  its  roads  and  sleeping  places,  absolutely 
Tjntouched  by  the  hand  of  man  ? 


A  Novelist's  View  of  American  Society. 

Mr.  Morlet  Roberts,  who  writes  about  his  first  book 
in  the  Idler,  does  not  speak  kindly  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  only  so  far  as  they  are  unpeopled.  He 
says : — 

In  speaking  as  I  have  done  about  America,  I  do  not  mean  to 
praise  it  as  a  State  or  a  society.  In  that  respect  it  is  perhaps 
worso  than  our  own,  more  diseased,  more  under  the  heel  of  the 
money  fiend,  more  recklessly  and  brutally  acquisitive.  But  there 
are  parts  of  it  still  more  or  less  free;  Nature  reigns  still  over 
vast  tracts  in  the  West.  As  a  democracy  it  is  so  far  a  failure, 
as  democracies  must  be  organised  on  a  plutocratic  basis ;  but  it 
at  any  rate  allows  a  man  to  think  himBelf  a  man.  Walt 
Whitman  is  the  big  expression  of  that  thought,  but  his  fervent 
belief  in  AmeHca  was  really  but  deep  trust  in  man  himself,  in 
man's  power  of  revolt,  in  his  ultimate  recognition  of  the  beauty 
of  the  truth.  The  power  of  America  to  teach  lies  in  the  faot 
that  a  great  part  of  her  fertile  and  barren  soil  has  not  yet  been 
taught,  not  yet  cultivated  for  the  bread  which  of  itself  can  feed 
no  man  wholly 
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A  DREAM  OF  A  PURITAN  ROME. 

By  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt. 
Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  has  a  .paper  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  on  "Rome  in  America,"  which  is  a  curious 
example  of  a  continued  dream.  I  began  the  dream,  and 
dreamed  in  my  "  Vatican  and  the  New  Era  "  a  gorgeous 
vision  of  a  regenerated  Papacy  undertaking  the  Director- 
Generalship  of  the  world  in  all  good  works.  Mr.  Raymond 
Blathwayt  has  continued  my  dream,  and  in  this  article  we 
have  a  not  less  imposing  vision  of  Rome,  not  merely 
regenerate,  but  Puritan ! 

KOMJS  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  article  is  the  result  of  a  visit  which  Mr.  Blathwayt 
paid  to  the  United  States,  and  he  certainly  appears  to 
have  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  sojourning  among 
the  prelates  and  personages  of  a  new  world.  Mr.  Blathwayt 

says : — 

Here  the  Church  is  on  her  trial  as  she  has  never  been  since 
that  moment  when  Bhe  llret  reared  her  temples  amid  the 
palaces  and  glories  of  Imperial  Rume.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  tho  history  of  the  world,  and  with  a  sharpness  of  contrast 
hitherto  unseen,  the  old  and  the  new  are  confronted  with  one 
another.  Here  face  to  face  they  stand — the  Grand  Old  Church, 
the  Glorious  Youthful  Republic ;  and  meanwhile  the  world 
looks  breathlessly  on.  For  a  crisis  is  at  hand.  This  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  Rome  which,  if  she  takes  it  at  the  flood,  will 
lead  her  on  to  such  fortune  as  even  she  has  never  before 
experienced. 

ROME  EMANCIPATED  BY  AMERICA. 

After  describing  the  ideal  of  a  Church,  Mr.  Blathwayt 
proceeds  to  prophesy  : — 

If  all  her  ideals  are  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Church  will  speedily  become  an 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  political  factor  in  the 
Republic.  She  will  become  a  factor  that  will  not  permit  itself 
to  be  left  unreckoned  with  in  the  calculations  of  any  politician, 
or  body  of  politicians,  desirous  of  exercising  au  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil  in  the  States — a  factor  that  more  than  any 
other  in  American  politics  will  go  towards  the  construction 
aud  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  tho  Republic.  Rome,  say 
what  we  may,  and  however  much  we  may  dislike  or  seek  to 
explain  away  or  absolutely  deny  the  fact,  Rome,  nevertheless, 
is  the  one  great  Church — the  one  vast  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  organisation  that  speaks  with  authority — with  a 
voice  that  will  be  heard.  And  especially  must  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  Church  in  the  Republic  1  am  bo  fondly 
depicting  will  be,  not  the  Church  of  Medievalism,  or  of  the 
Imperial  City,  or  even  of  the  Vatican  of  to-day.  Rome  in  the 
Republic  will  be  American  Rome  ;  it  will  be  Puritan  Rome,  it 
will  be  emancipated  Rome.  It  will  not  be  Rome  as  we  have 
hitherto  known  it,  hampered  and  fettered  by  canons  and  rules 
centuries  old,  and  altogether  and  hopelessly  incompatible  aud 
out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  of  to-day.  It  will  bo  Rome 
Americanised — in  other  words,  frankly  democratic.  And  I 
believe  that  the  day  will  come  when,  if  she  will  but  act  up  to 
her  loftiest  ideals,  and  in  accordance  with  her  noblest 
traditions.  Republican  Rome,  Puritan  Rome,  will  dominate, 
not  the  United  States  only,  but  the  whole  English-speaking 
world. 

AND  THEN  DOMINANT  IN  THE  NEW  WOULD. 

He  concludes  his  article  by  declaring  that  he  believes 
his  prophecy  will  come  true,  aud  that  Rome,  the  Mother 
of  the  world,  is  going  to  be  the  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    He  says :  — 

Cardinal  Gibbons  and  his  assistant  prelates  realise  the 
intense  importance,  if  the  Church  is  really  to  carry  out  her 
mission  in  its  entirety,  of  Americanising  and  nationalising  as 
rapidly  and  completely  as  possible  bishops,  priests,  and  people, 
remembering  always  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  to  be  the 
Church  of  the  nation  in  which  she  works. 

And  now  is  her  dream  on  the  very  verge  of  actualization. 


Her  prelates  arc  not  foreigners ;  (hoy  are  not  aristocrats ;  they 
are  Americans  to  the  core,  attached  heart  aud  soul  to  the 
principles  of  democracy,  seeking  only  to  build  up  each  and  all 
into  the  true  union  of  the  Republic.  Their  one  desire  is  to  see 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  country,  teaching  to  the  varied 
inhabitants  of  that  country  tho  universal  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  all-fatherhood  of  God,  without  which,  as  both  they 
and  I  hold,  no  Republic  can  hope  to  exist.  And  if  the  Church 
but  succeed  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  her  ideals,  she  will  no 
longer  bo  the  Church  in  the  Republic,  but  the  Church  of  the 
Republic  beloved  of  all  her  children, — Rome,  the  Mother  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Blathwayt,  by-the-bye,  having  for  the  moment 
ended  his  interviewing  and  prophesying,  is  about  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  world  with  a  limelight  lantern  and  a  box- 
ful of  slides.  After  having  interviewed  very  nearly  every- 
body who  was  worth  interviewing  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  he  is  now  going  to  describe  to  the  great  public 
what  celebrities  look  like  at  home — how  they  talk  and 
what  they  say.  His  lecture  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  round  the  world  series. 


CONVERTS  TO  ROME  IN  AMERICA. 

The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  July 
publishes  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Clarke 
on  "  Our  Converts."  It  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
several  pages  of  names  of  notable  Americans  who  have 
come  over  to  the  Roman  Church.    Dr.  Clarke  says : — 

The  convert  element  in  a  Catholic  population  of  14,000,000 
in  1893  is  estimated  at  700,000,  which  shows  the  glorious  ami 
triumphant  gains  of  the  Church  from  the  Protestant  sects.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  few  converts  have  been  made  by  tho 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country  from  the  ranks  of  infidelity, 
atheism,  deism,  and  other  schools  rejecting  Christianity.  The 
Protestant  sects,  those  professing  Christiauity  and  struggling 
for  the  light  of  truth  to  the  best  of  their  opportunities,  bare 
yielded  up  to  the  Church,  from  the  bosom  of  error,  this  goodly 
army  of  sincere  and  devout  Catholics.  Episcopalians  by 
their  love  of  religious  antiquity  and  episcopacy,  Presby- 
terians by  their  ardent  advocucy  of  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  Methodists  by  their  intense  culture  of 
the  personality  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour,  Puritans  by  their 
hatred  of  Erastianism  and  opposition  to  what  they  took  to  bo 
idolatry,  the  zeal  of  Evangelicals  against  mere  formal  relig;on. 
and  other  sects,  while  blindly  rejecting  many  revealed  truths, 
yet  cherishing  some  particulars  of  true  religion,  have  proved 
themselves  nurseries  of  conversions  and  promoters  of  some 
beautiful  features  of  Christian  truth,  and  probably  themselves 
may  prove  to  be  the  links  by  which  all  Christiana  will  some 
day  be  brought  into  the,  one  fold  of  Christ.  When  we  consider 
the  extent  of  this  element  of  converted  Catholics  only  in  our 
own  country,  there  is  great  and  pregnant  hope  for  a  united 
Christendom. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  body  of  American  converts 
have  given  to  the  Church  eleven  of  her  eminent  members  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  including  Bishop  Northrop,  the  son  of  a 
convert,  twelve,  and  four  of  these  were  archbishops,  we  must 
acknowledge,  not  only  the  numerous  constituency  standing  at 
their  backs,  but  also  the  zeal,  the  faith,  the  learning,  the 
charity,  the  fidelity,  the  a)>osti>lic  spirit,  which  pervade  tho 
entire  body  of  American  Catholic  converts. 


The  London  Philatelist  publishes  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Nankivel  on  the  stamp  auction  season  of  1892,  from 
which  we  learn  that  five  auctioneers  last  year  sold  postage 
stamps  to  the  amount  of  £27,000  The  highest  price  paid 
for  a  single  stamp  was  £2Q2,  which  was  the  sum  secured 
by  J.  W.  Scott  and  Co  for  a  British  Guiana  stamp.  There 
were  forty-three  sales  held  by  five  leading  auctioneers, 
producing  an  average  of  £200  a  lot.  Altogether  the  sum 
invested  in  postage  stamps  during  the  season  of  1892-93 
must  have  considerablyroceeded  £30,000. 
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NONCONFORMISTS  in  the  church. 

A  Suggestion  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London*. 

In  the  SitnCay  Magazine  for  September  there:  is 
published  an  interview  with  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  which 
is  very  readable,  and  gives  a  vivid  and  interesting  account 
of  one  of  the  rising  clerics  of  the  day.  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  is  a  Scotchman,  comes  from  the  extreme  North, 
and  he  has  charge  as  Archdeacon  of  1250  parishes,  with 
a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half! 

He  is  a  devoted  cyclist,  but  ho  prefers  the  tricycle  to 
the  bicycle  : — 

In  the  August  of  1891  he  went  cbwn  on  his  tricycle  to 
Tliuiso  from  London,  doing  the  730  miles  in  sixteen  days. 
In  London  he  has  not  much  time  for  tricycling. 
Here  is  his  "time- 
table "     roughly :  he 
comes  down  to  family 
prayers    at    half  -  past 
eight  o'clock;   from  9 
to  10  he  is  occupied 
with     his  correspon- 
dence; from  10  to  11  is 
devoted  to  the  service 
at  tbe  cathedral;  busi- 
ness letters  and  inter- 
views engage  his  atten- 
tion from  11  till  1,  when 
he  dines;  from  1.30  to 
4    archidiaconal  and 
other  business  is  again 
his  task;  from  4  to  5  is 
given  to  the  second  ser- 
vice at  the  cathedral ; 
then  he    goes  out  on 
business  or  duty ;  and 
when  he    returns  be 
spends  the  evening  until 
midnight  ovct  business 
letters  or  private  papers. 

Answering  a  ques- 
tion from  his  inter- 
viewer, the  archdeacon 
says  that  the  morning 
services  in  St.  Paul's 
are  usually  attended 
by  100  persons;  in  the 
afternoon  about  400, 
with  the  exception  of 
Saturday,  when  the 
congregation  rises  to 
700.  On  Sunday,  the 
morning  attendance  is 
2,500;  the  same  num- 
ber attend  in  the  after- 
noon, but  the  evening 

service  is  the  best  attended,  tho  congregation  numbering 
5,000,  the  cathedral  being  quite  full. 

Of  the  interview,  the  most  important  part  is  that  which 
R'ts  forth  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  ideas  as  to  t'.io  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection 
between  thd  Church  and  Nonconformity. 

Dr.  Sinclair  at  once  confesses  that  an  enormous  difficulty 
stands  in  the  way  of  any  interchange  of  pulpits  or  anything 
approximating  to  an  inter-working  which  would  involve  any 
participation  of  Nonconformists  in  the  affairs  of  tho  Established 
Cbnrch.  "A  great  Organisation  like  the  Church  of  England," 
he  iibsevcs,  "  sticks  very  closely  to  its  rules.  When  the 
Church  will  not  permit  a  laymen  of  its  own,  who  can  represent 
it  in  mission-house,  to  preach  in  its  regular  pulpits,  what  hope 
can  be  entertained  that  Noneomformist  ministers  will  be 
permitted  to  there  appear?   Even  suppose  this  difficulty  of 


the  Act  of  Uniformity  out  of  the  way,  there  would  arise  the 
further  difficulty  of  determining  what  bodies  of  Nonconformists 
are  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  main  principles  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.  The  initial  objection,  however,  was  all- 
aaflicient.  Tne  proposal  that  Nonconformist  ministers  should 
Do  admitted,  to  Church  pulpits  would  give  the  most  serious 
offence  to  the  High  Church  party;  and  altogether  ho  did 
not  regard  it  at  present  as  within  the  region  of  practical 
politics. 

Tho  support  extended  by  tbe  Nonconformist  bodies  to  tbe 
Disestablishment  campaign  Dr.  Sinclair  accepted  as  a  great 
bar  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  real  harmony. 

"  Something,  however,  might  be  done  hereafter,  but  in  the 
meantime,"  Dr.  Sinclair  said,  "can  the  Nonconformists  sug- 
gest any  plan  by  which  they  c  m  be  included  in  the  great 
body  of  National  Christianity?     We  should  welcome  the 

consideration  of  such  a 
scheme  with  enthusiasm. 
For  my  owu  part,  I  am 
content  at  present, 
speaking  generally,  to 
aim  at  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  bonds 
of  pence,  leading  to 
consequences  which  can- 
not for  the  moment  be 
foreseen ;  but  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  any 
proposal  which  contains 
the  germ  of  closer  unity 
and  greater  usefulness. 
It  has  often  occurred  to 
tne  of  late  that  tbe  time 
has  arrived  for  another 
conference  between  the 
leaders  of  both  sides, 
such  as  that  held  at  the 
Savoy  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  that 
held  at  Hampton  Court 
under  James  I.  Such 
a  conference,  as  the 
minutes  show,  would  be 
ttrictly  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions  on  Christian 
i:nity  passed  by  Co  last 
Lambeth  Conference  in 
1888." 


AliCIIDEACON  SINCLAIR. 


A  German  Gospel. 

The  Kev.  C.  C. 
Staebuck,  in  the  July- 
August  number  of  the 
Andover  Review,  pub- 
li.>hcsthefirstpartof  an 
interesting  paper  upon  "  Missions  and  Colonies."  -In  tho 
course  of  his  remarks  he  calls  special  attention  to  the 
way  in  vliich  the  German  Missions  arc  being  used  for 
political  purposes : — 

The  Protestant  missions  in  tho  German  colonies,  especially 
in  Africa,  are  now  in  especial  danger  at  the  hands  of  their 
Protestant  governors,  who  are  endeavouring  to  depress  them 
into  tho  instruments  of  government  policy.  They  want  the 
missionaries  to  put  two  things  in  the  foreground, — first,  to 
preach  tbe  supreme  authority  of  the  Kaiser  first,  last,  ami 
midmost;  second,  to  tea<  h  the  negroes  that  the  chief  end  for 
which  they  were  cr  ated  was  to  work  for  tbe  white  men. 
After  that,  they  are  welcome  to  throw  in  at  odd  times 
such  trifles  as  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  chastity,  and  care  for 
their  families. 
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HOW  LONDON  WAS  DESTROYED. 

The  Doom  of  the  Great  City. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  August  publishes 
another  instalment  of  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Fawcett's  sensa- 
tional and  horrible  story,  "Hartmann  the  Anarchist," 
which  describes  how  London  was  destroyed  by  a  flying 
machine  which  showered  dynamite  bombs,  shot  and  shell, 
and  blazing  petroleum  from  the  clouds.  After  describing 
how  they  smashed  an  ironclad  at  sea  as  a  kind  of 
preliminary  experiment,  the  novelist  gives  the  following 
vivid  description  of  how  the  work  of  destruction  was 
begun. 

THE  RAIN  OP  DYNAMITE. 

The  Attila,  in  which  Hartmann  the  Anarchist  returned 
to  take  vengeance  upon  London,  soared  like  a  great 
vulture  above  the  clock  tower,  the  blood-red  flag  being 
unfurled  at  its  stern,  with  the  legond, "  Thus  returns 
Hartmann  the  Anarchist,"  amid  a  salute  of  four  quick- 
firing  guns.  A  great  labour  demonstration  was  being 
held  at  the  time,  and  the  procession  was  crossing 
Westminster  Bridge.  When  the  flag  was  unfurled 
Hartmann  soared  aloft  and  cruised  round  high  above 
the  clock  tower  in  large  circles.    The  story  proceeds : — 

Once  moro  the  quick-firing  guns  vomited  flame,  and  this 
time  the  charge  was  not  blank.  And  mingling  with  their 
almost  continuous  roar,  there  now  camo  a  crash  of  appalling 
mnguitude,  shaking  the  very  recesses  of  one's  brain.  Another 
and  another  followed,  till  the  air  seemed  to  beat  in  waves  upon 
us  and  our  ears  became  veritable  torture  chambers.  Then 
followed  a  rattle  like  that  of  a  landslip.  I  looked  over  to  start 
back  with  a  shriek.  Horror  of  horrors,  the  great  tower  had 
fallen  on  the  crowd,  bruising  into  jelly  a  legion  of  buried 
wretches  and  beating  into  ruins  the  wholo  mass  of  buildings 
opposite.  Every  outlet  from  the  neighbourhood  was  being 
furiously  fought  for,  hordes  of  screaming,  shrieking  madmen 
were  falling,  crushing  and  Btampiusc  their  victims  into  heaps, 
and  with  the  growth  of  each  writhing  heap  the  ghastly 
confusion  grew  also.  Of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  pinnacles 
were  collapsing  and  walls  were  being  riven  asunder  as  the 
shells  burst  within  them. 

But  this  spectacle,  grievous  of  its  kind,  was  as  nothing  to 
the  other.  With  eyes  riveted  now  to  the  massacre,  I  saw 
frantio  women  trodden  down  by  men ;  huge  clearings  made  by 
the  shells  and  instantly  filled  up ;  house  fronts  crushing  horses 
and  vehicles  as  they  fell;  fires  bursting  out  on  all  sides,  to 
devour  what  they  listed,  and  terrified  police  struggling  wildly 
and  helplessly  in  the  hi  art  of  the  press.  The  roar  of  the  guns 
was  continuous  and  every  missile  found  its  billet. 

THE  DELUDE  OF  PETROLEUM. 

After  spending  the  morning  in  devastating  Westminster, 
tha  Attila  turned  her  course  eastward  and  devoted  the 
afternoon  to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  Tower  was 
the  first  to  be  destroyed,  then  a  tempest  of  bombs  fell 
upon  the  banks  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  while  St.  Paul's 
dorne^  was  riddled  with  shot  and  fell  with  a  frightful 
cr.ish.  Up  to  this  time  no  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the 
crew  of  the  destroying  vessel ;  but  after  St.  Paul's  was 
destroyed  one  of  tho  crew  was  shot  through  the  throat, 
and  in  revenge  Hartmann  decided  to  let  loose  a  tank  of 
blazing  petroleum  upon  the  mob : — 

Down  we  swept  like  a  hurricane  over  the  yelling,  maddened 
throngs  massed  in  Farringdon  Street.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
sharp  cry. 

"  Stand  off! "  I  had  hardly  time  to  draw  back  when  a 
column  of  flames  shot  up  the  side,  reddening  the  very  bar  I 
had  been  clutching. 

"  Let  go  I " — a  crash,  tho  column  vanished,  and  a  stream  of 
fire  like  a  comet's  tail  drew  out  instantaneously  in  the  wake 
of  the  Attila.  It  was  the  petroleum.  The  first  tank  hod  been 
lighted,  its  contents  shot  over  the  shrieking  wretches  below  1 


For  full  fifty  to  sixty  yards  tho  blaze  filled  the  roadway,  ami 
the  mob,  lapped  in  flame,  were  writhing  and  wrestling  within 
it.   A  fiendish  revenge  was  glutted. 

Leaving  the  city,  the  Attila  turned  towards  Kensington. 
The  Anarchists  in  London  were  kindling  incendiary  fires 
in  parts  of  the  metropolis;  the  West-end  was  looted,  and 
hell  was  let  loose  everywhere;  floods  of  blazing  petroleum 
were  rained  down  upon  the  doomed  city. 

TUB  DESTROYER  DESTROYED. 

The  story  of  the  "  Cruise  of  the  Attila"  is  finished  in 
the  September  number  of  the  English  Illustrated.  The 
narrative  describes  how  after  using  up  nearly  all  his 
petroleum  and  emptying  his  powder  magazines,  the 
Anarchist  had  only  destroyed  about  one-fifth  of  the  city. 
Society  rallied ;  his  confederates  who  were  caught  looting 
and  setting  fire  to-  houses  were  promptly  shot,  and  he 
received  information  that  his  mother  had  been  one  of  the 
first  victims  fatally  injured  by  his  aerial  campaign.  The 
concluding  scene  is  thus  described  by  a  spectator,  who 
watches  the  aeronaut  through  a  glass : — 

"  Hallo  I  he  comes  up  again  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand. 
He  closes  the  gate  of  tho  outer  wall  of  the  citadel,  and  seems 
to  harangue  the  orow.  Is  he  mad  or  what  ?  He  fires  one  of 
tho  revolvers  and  a  man  drops.  A  mutiny  I  a  mutiny  1  I  tea 
the  men  rushing  up  like  fanatics.  They  climb  the  wall,  ho 
shooting  tho  while.  Ha  I  he  rushes  into  the  citadel  and  closes 
the  inner  door  sharply.  They  try  to  follow  him  but  cannot ! " 
— after  a  long  pause — "  stay,  they  have  broken  the  door  open, 
and  rush  " 

A  flash  that  beggared  tho  levin  bolt,  a  crash  shattering  the 
window  panes  and  deafening  the  ear.  a  shock  hurling  us  both 
on  our  backs,  broke  the  utterance.  Then  thundered  down  a 
shower  of  masBive  fragments,  fragments  of  the  vast  ship  whose 
decks  I  had  once  trodden.  Hartmann,  dismayed  with  the 
failure  of  his  plans  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  letter,  had 
blown  up  the  Attila !    ) 

A  Yorkshire  Naturalist.  ] 

In  Good  Words  for  September  there  is  a  pleasanfy 
written  paper  describing  the  lifo  of  tho  Rev.  F.  O.  Morns. 
The  following  picture  of  the  greeting  between  the  rector 
and  his  birds  is  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Morris  used  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  somewhat  late,  but  the  moment  he 
could  leave  his  bedroom  he  wont  to  feed  the  birds : — 

Ho  hurries  out,  breakfastless  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
"  Dicky !  Dicky !  Dicky  !  "  his  voice  calls ;  not  a  strong  voioe. 
but  a  sweet  ode,  able  to  read  the  psaims  and  lessons  on 
Sundays  in  a  way  one  seldom  hears  now. 

Instantly  there  is  a  tumult,  much  chattering  and  screaming. 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  perfect  shower  of  birds.  From 
out  the  thick,  nest-shading,  sheltering  yews,  down  from  the 
strong,  many-twiggod  elms,  from  the  beeches  and  the  birches, 
the  birds  come  to  greet  tho  man  who  knows  them  so  well,  who 
knows  them  almost  better  than  they  know  each  other.  Canni  t 
he  tell  the  names  of  those  other  countries,  their  winter 
homes  ? 

From  tho  little  stand  kept  for  the  purpose  the  feathered 
friends  are  fed,  while  the  naturalist  speaks  a  word  of  welcome 
to  one  or  other,  or  of  advice  or  friendly  counsel. 

The  birds  look  at  their  big  father,  turning  their  head* 
sideways  to  do  so  with  many  quaint  bobs  and  caprices  and 
pirouettes.  Blackcaps,  gold  and  green  finches,  wrens,  perhaps 
even  the  rare  hawfinch,  who .  sometimes  condescends,  black- 
birds with  their  yellow  bills,  thrushe?,  a  wholo  museum  of 
birds  might  have  come  to  life  and  flocked  to  Nunburnholme. 
His  favourite  bird,  the  chaffinch ;  his  favourite  flower,  the 
primrose. 

And  amid  all  the  uproar  and  morning  gossip,  it  may  be 
scandal,  the  rector  stands  watching  with  a  close  quick  eye  for 
some  bird  notion  ho  may  not  have  yet  noted ;  still  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, breakfastless.  and  With  his  great  mane  of  soft  silver 
tossed  back  from  his  brow. 
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THE  DOOM  OF  THE  MAN  CLERK. 

A  Lament  of  a  Canadian  Man. 

In  ttie  Canadian  Magazine  for  the  month  of  August 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hayne  publishes  a  very  notable  article  entitled 
"The  Displacement  of  Young  Men."  His  view  is  that 
girls  are  so  much  more  clever  as  clerks  than  men,  that 
the  male  clerk  is  doomed  to  extinction  like  the  dodo,  and 
he  thinks  the  results  are  most  disastrous  both  to  women 
and  to  men.  The  following  are  the  salient  passages  of  a 
paper  which  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  possibly 
with  sympathy,  by  a  good  many  men  outside  the 
Dominion  of  Canada : — 

Nearly  all  classes  of  clerical  work  are  passing  rapidly  into 
the  bands  of  young  women.  These  young  women  enter  the 
offices  with  skilful  fingers,  winning  manners,  industrious 
ways,  and  general  aptness  to  write  letters,  keep  books,  count 
c.ish,  and  discharge  the  multitudinous  duties  attaching  to 
business  life.  They  do  their  work  satisfactorily  and  well. 
Taken  altogether,  they  are  neater,  better  behaved,  and  quicker 
than  young  men.  Nor  can  it  be  said  any  longer  that  physical 
disabilities  render  them  inferior  to  young  men  in  clerical 
positions  where  endurance  sometimes  becomes  a  factor.  Ex- 
perience has  clearly  demonstrated  that  these  young  women  can 
do  whatever  is  required  of  them,  and  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  employers.  From  observation,  I  should  say  that  •  two 
young  women  now  enter  the  departments  at  Ottawa  and 
Washington  to  one  young  man.  What  is  true  of  the  Civil 
S;rvice  is  unquestionably  true  of  all  brandies  of  business 
where  clerks  are  employed.  Shops  and  offices  are  all  but 
closed  to  young  men,  and  each  year  the  situation  assumes  a 
more  fixed  form.  Into  all  the  lighter  branches  of  labour 
women  are  entering  in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  to  the 
exclusion  of  men.  The  result  is,  that  these  bright  young 
fellows,  capable  of  doing  excellent  work,  are  forced  to  toil  for 
long  hoars,  often  at  night,  for  the  munificent  salary  of  $15  a 
month.  After  two  or  three  years  of  hard  and  faithful  service, 
promotion  to  the  $25  a  month  class  is  possible ;  while  $35  to 
$.50  is  the  outside  figure  to  which  a  clerk  may  aspire  if  he 
exhibits  special  qualifications  and  sustained  devotion  to  his 
task.  If  the  next  twenty  years  witness  the  same  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  working  girls  and  women  as  has 
liken  place  since  1870  in  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
*e  shall  see  young  men  doing  the  house  work,  and  their  Histers 
and  mothers  carrying  on  half  the  business  of  the  land.  As  an 
iastance  of  how  the  pinch  is  commencing  already  to  be  felt,  I 
might  cite  the  case  of  a  family,  consisting  of  two  girls  and  a 
boy,  all  old  enough  to  earn  their  living.  The  young  man 
is  a  wide-awake,  industrious  and  clever  fellow  ;  but,  while  his 
sisters  are  in  good  situations,  be  finds  it  impossible  to  secure  an 
opening  in  which  he  could  hope  to  make  even  the  price  of  his 
board.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case.  Marriages 
ate  on  the  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Some 
months  ago  I  took  occasion,  in  writing  for  an  American 
magazine,  to  prove  by  statistics  two  really  grove  facts : — 
First,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  on  the  part  of  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and  thirty  had  materi- 
ally declined  during  the  past  twenty  years ;  and,  second,  that  the 
number  of  unmarried  persons,  in  relation  to  the  total  population, 
bad  very  materially  increased.  I  hold,  after  giving  the  matter 
careful  thought,  that  the  increasing  number  of  working  girls, 
and  the  falling  off  in  the  relative  number  of  marriages,  are 
connected  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Neither  young  men  nor  young  women  are  content  to  live  as 
<Ud  young  m»n  and  women  a  generation  ago — a  thing  which  is 
natural  and  in  most  respects  commendable,  but  it  is  only 
accomplished  by  the  payment  of  a  high  price.  A  part  of  this 
price  is,  that  the  daughters  shall  earn  their  living  as  well  as 
the  sons,  and  that  neither  the  daughters  nor  sons  shall  have 
the  willingness  to  begin  married  life  on  a  humble  Bcale.  I 
am  honestly  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs  can  be  successfully  applied  at  the  present  time, 
or  in  the  near  future.  Any  means  at  all  practicable  would 
have  to  be  educational  in  character,  and  should  aim  to  simplify 
the  general  conditions  of  life.    Take  away  this  artificial  basis 


of  social  and  domestic  life,  this  imprudent  and  wasteful  effort 
on  the  part  of  common  people  to  live  as  if  they  were  opulent, 
and  by  that  one  act  you  would  return  half  the  girls  who  now 
work  to  their  homes.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  that  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  girls  who  now  toil  do  not  need 
to  do  so.  Twenty- five  years  ago  only  one  girl  earned  her 
living  to  ten  who  do  so  to-day.  Will  any  one  say  that  necessity 
has  caused  this  great  change?  I  think  not.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  additional  ninety  per  cent,  have  entered  the 
field  of  toil  in  order  that  their  parents  may  keep  up  appear- 
ances and  they  themselves  enjoy  many  luxuries. 

No  girl  should  work  who  does  not  need  to.  If  this  rule 
were  observed  it  would  create  an  opening  for  at  least  two 
hundred  young  men  in  this  city  of  Ottawa  alone ;  for  there 
aro  at  least  that  number  in  the  capital  who  have  no  other 
excuse  for  working  than  comes  from  considerations  of  cupidity, 
selfishness  and  pride.  I  know  something  of  the  circumstances 
of  at  least  fifty  girls  who  earn  their  living,  and  it  is  the 
simple  truth  to  say  that  thirty  of  them  should  be  at  home. 

Young  women  must  realise  these  two  things  in  chief:  First, 
that  in  working,  if  they  do  not  need  to,  they  take  the  places 
properly  belonging  to  young  men  ;  and  secondly,  that  modern 
notions  about  the  independence  of  women,  coupled  with 
extravagant  ways  of  living,  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  are  bringing  about  a  steadily  declining 
marriage  rate  on  the  part  of  young  men.  In  other  words, 
when  girls  work  they  intensify  the  conditions  which  arc  filling 
this  country  with  spinsters  and  bachelors. 


THE  ENGINE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  reverend  gentleman,  writing  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Politics,  publishes  an  interesting  account,  of 
what  he  declares  will  be  the  locomotive  engine  of  the 
future.  This  engine  is  the  Baub  gravity  engine,  which 
has  been  subjected  to  some  very  crucial  trials  on  the  New- 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway.  Mr.  Covert  says : — 

The  leading  principle  underlying  its  construction  may  be 
thus  described.  It  is  an  engine  of  16  by  24-inch  cylinders. 
C2-inch  drivers,  62  tons  of  weight,  2  4-foot  boilers  with  only  !)Oil 
square  feet  of  heating  surface,  which  competed  not  only  with 
a  conceded  average  economical  gain  of  50  per  cent,  in  tractive 
force  against  an  Erie  service  engine  of  20  by  24-inch  cylinder. 
5-foot  boiler,  and  2,000  square  feet  heating  surface,  but  its 
system  inferred  all  the  requisite  means  to  construct  and 
operate  a  type  of  central  power  engines  with  a  capacity  to  pull 
even  10  Pullman  cars  at  an  average  speed  of  75  miles  an 
hour  over  an  elevation  of  50  miles  and  intermediate  grades  of 
100  feet  per  mile  without  increasing  the  standard  velocity  of 
the  pistons,  nor  the  practicable  diameter  of  her  drivers  of 
6  feet.  This  momentous  engine  will  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  Raub  Gravity  Engine,  which,  besides  many  other  essentials, 
differs  principally  from  the  original  central  power  engine  by  her 
introduction  of  tliree  instead  of  two  cylinders  and  a  compound 
gliding  and  rotury  Hue  boiler  of  200  pounds  standard  steam. 

Engineers,  who  naturally  distrust  parsons  when  they 
take  to  describing  locomotive-engines,  will  attach  much 
more  importance  to  the  following  extract  of  the  report  of 
the  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central,  who,  after  explain- 
ing what  the  Raub  engine  did,  and  how  it  outpulled  and 
outworked  the  strongest  engine  they  could  put  against 
it,  sums  up  as  follows : — 

The  inferences  to  be  drown  from  these  trials  and  observa- 
tions show  clearly  a  gain  in  tractive  force  in  favour  of  the 
Raub  engine,  ranging  from  12-6  to  100  per  cent,  in  comparison 
with  any  ordinary  engine  of  her  dimensions,  a  saving  of  fuel 
averaging  50  per  cent,  and  a  gain  in  freightage  to  40  per  cent., 
while  her  ability  of  speed  admits  now  of  sixty  miles  an  hour 
with  a  train  of  12,000-107,  equal  100  tons,  equal  four  Pullmans 
over  grades  of  fifty  feet  per  mile,  and  her  three  cylinder 
improvement  infers  a  through  speed  of  one  hundred  miles  per 
hour  with  a  train  of  seven  Pullmans  as  the  result  of  her  doublec1 
tractive  force  and  momentous  centrifugal  power. 
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JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

A  Character  Sketch  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

Mr.  Roden  Noel,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  John 
Addington  Symonds,  contributes  to  the  tientlemaii.'* 
Mat/azine  for  September  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the 
fallen  prophet  of  Neo-Paganism.  Mr.  Noel,  who  speaks 
of  Mr.  Symonds  with  a  knowledge  born  of  a  long  and 
intimate  friendship,  says : — 

THE  PROPHET  OP  NFO-PAGAXISM. 

His  nature  probably  was  not  originally  a  devout  one,  and  it 
had  been  thrown  into  violent  reaction  by  the  grim  and  dismal 
saturnalia  of  other-worldliness,  in  connection  with  which  an 
ancient  female  relative  in  his  childhood  had  oppressed, 
scourged,  and  fettered  him — so  he  once  told  me ;  although  from 
his  father,  the  celebrated  doctor,  he  derived  much  of  his  liberal 
culture  and  love  of  art,  in  addition  to  a  good  house  at  Clifton 
and  a  moderate  foitune.  But  among  the  mountains,  during 
the  long  solemn  winters  at  those  altitudes,  in  converse 
with  the  mountaineers,  his  character  took  on  a  new  earnest- 
ness and  depth,  his  thoughts  width  and  profundity;  yet  ho 
had  always  been  a  brave  man,  fighting  strenuously  with  a  fate 
which  would  have  consigned  soine  valetudinarian  rich  men  to 
the  degradation  of  enforced  indolence  and  mere  frivolity  ;  but 
he  fought  a  long  life-battle  with  one  of  the  most  painful  of 
diseases,  and  died  in  harness,  having  produced  many  books  of 
high  value  in  prose  and  verse;  some  of  them  monuments  of 
industry  and  a  treasury  to  the  student,  all  of  them  alive  and 
aglow  with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  Yet  his  nature,  ever  eager, 
swift,  and  bright,  was  immeasurably  deepened,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  by  those  year-long  communings  witn  nature  and  simple, 
frank  companions,  fresh  elemental  persons  in  touch  still  with 
their  mother  earth,  and  the  pure  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars. 

A  REACTION  AGAINST  PURITANISM. 

Mr.  Noel,  in  a  dissertation  concerning  Neo-raganism, 
tells  us  that : — 

The  Neo-Pagan  movement  is  in  fact  a  reaction  agninst  the 
sour  and  mischievous  Puritan  view  of  life,  which  pronounces 
pleasure,  or  certain  arbitrarily  reprobated  pleasures  as  dis- 
pleasing to  a  jealous  God,  who  severely  exacts  personal  worship 
from  his"  subjects,  and  punishes  the  slightest  deviation  from 
his  arbitrary  laws  with  disproportionate  penalties,  who  bids  us 
treat  this  earth  as  a  mere  unreal  and  momentary  ante-chamber, 
fraught  with  allusive  illusions,  in  our  passage  to  a  real,  never- 
ending  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

HIS  FAITH  IN  THE  DIVINE. 

But  this  reaction,  although  it  carried  Mr.  Symonds  a 
long  way  out,  did  not  carry  him  as  far  as  some  people 
imagine.   Mr.  Noel  says : — 

The  faith  of  Symonds,  like  tliat  of  Whitman,  in  the  cosmic 
divine  order  is  immense,  their  cosmic  enthusiasm  in  their  best 
moments  exalted.  My  friend  told  me  that  when  lie  sat  by  the 
white  dead  form  of  a  beautiful  one  dearly  loved,  his  faith  was 
absolute  that  all  was  right  with  her  as  an  integral  element  of 
the  divine  universe,  though  he  could  not  see  his  way  clearly  to 
dogmatise  about  her  individual  and  personal  survival;  that 
the  divine,  and  permanent,  and  real  in  her  survived  he  was 
certain  This  no  doubt  was  much  the  position  of  Spinoza. 
But  I  think  the  hope  of  Symonds  for  individual  survival 
became  more  definite  and  distinct  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 
Even  the  sonnet  sequence  of  "Animi  Figura"  shows  that; 
certainly  in  Whitman,  ns  I  understand  him.  there  was  a  strong 
and  definite  conviction  to  that  efbVt.  "  My  feet  are  tonon'd 
and  mortis'd  in  granite."  Probably  this  multiplication  and 
fortifying  of  faculties  is  likely  in  part  to  occur  through  the 
development  of  what  seems  a  sixth  sense  in  connection  with 
such  phenomena  as  are  dealt  witli  by  hypnotic  experiments 
and  psychical  research  ;  though  in  these  Symonds  was  little 
interested.  He  had  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  character  of 
our  Lord,  and  even  in  the  essay  I  speak  of  proposes  His  career 
as  a  eriterion  of  conduct. 


J.  A.  SYMONDS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 
Of  Mr.  S  ymonils's  characteristics,  and  of  his  habits  in 
his  Swiss  exi'e,  Mr.  Noel  tells  ns: — 

Even  when  his  friends  paid  him  a  short  visit,  he  wonld  spare 
them  as  little  time  for  lounging,  recreation,  or  conversation  as 
tho  busiest  professional  man ;  but  he  mad.-  up  for  this  by  sitti' " 
up  late  conversing,  one  might  almost  have  said  earou'sing.  for 
he  drank  freely  of  the  country's  excellent  Sforzato  and  SasWlh 
wines  with  his  jieasant  friends,  or  with  his  friends  frr.m 
England,  his  conversation  being  brilliant  and  varied  to  & 
degree,  ranging  from  subject  to  subject  with  ample  and  exact 
knowledge  of  each,  the  fruit  of  accurate,  assiduous,  and  pro- 
longed  study.  But  now  and  again  he  would  spare  a  day  for 
an  expedition  of  pleasure  with  his  guests,  and  as  a  host  h' 
catered  admirably  for  their  amusement.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent Latin  ami  Greek  schclar,  l>esides  knowing  Italian  litera- 
ture intimately,  with  sufficient  proficiency  too  in  French  and 
German.  In  many  arts  he  was  (of  their  theory  at  least)  master, 
which  rendered  his  criticism  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  other 
arts  always  intelligent  and  worthy  of  respect.  He  had  his 
faculties  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  did  not  labour  for  expression, 
which  made  composition  probably  easier  to  him  than  to  mam 
others.  But  with  all  his  head-work  (and  he  transacted  beside* 
much  business  of  a  practical  kind)  he  was  also,  as  I  have  said, 
intensely  emotional ;  his  friendships  were  numerous,  and  fre- 
quently ardent,  which  necessarily  caused  inward  conflict,  when 
the  ideals  established,  and  conventionally  respected  in  the 
community  of  which  he  was  a  worthy  and  honoured  citizen, 
seemed  to  clash  with  the  impulse  that  was  free,  pleasure-loving, 
ami  pagan.  Now,  such  a  life  proved  necessarily  an  exhausting 
•one  to  a  man  of  precarious  health,  who  was  often  prostrate  fa 
weeks  with  terrible  lung-intlammntion  attacks,  one  of  whtt 
ultimately  carried  him  off.  His  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  bra* 
lives-  ever  lived.  f 

WHAT  NE0-PAGANI8M  LACKS.  • 

Before  closing  the  article,  Mr.  Nod  feels  compelled  to 
put  on  record  his  jeasons  for  refusing  to  become  t 
Neo-Pagan  himself.    He  says  : — 

To  roe  Neo- Paganism,  though  I  am  in  strong  sympathy  iritji 
its  revolt  in  favour  of  reason,  emancipation  of  conscience,  and 
recognition  of  the  essential  dignity  of  the  body,  appears  to 
leave  out  in  its  reaction  e  lements  peculiar  to  Christianity. » 
important  to  human  life  that  they  have  given  a  distinctive 
diameter  to  modern  civilisation — the  significance  of  sorroit 
and  suffering  as  educational,  and  the  triumphant  claim  pntii 
for  the  lowest  and  narrowest,  the  most  degraded  and  despised, 
among  mankind,  that  they  are  all  equally  children  of  God 
with  the  highest,  most  aristocratic,  clever,  or  religious  of  ti>o 
race;  nay,  that  they  are,  in  some  sense,  even  especially. West 
We  need  faith  in  the  immanent  God,  who  is  indeed  our  very 
selves,  eliminating  by  transforming  the  evil,  educating, 
developing,  conforming  us  to  the  Ideal.  But  the  self- 
emptying,  crucified  human  God  is  an  integral  factor  in  this 
idea.  Nor  could  Whitman  have  seen  an  aureole  around  the 
heads  of  average,  or  even  degraded  mi  n  and  women,  if  the 
aureole  had  not  first  been  seen  around  the  head  of  Christ. 


In  the  C atholic  World  for  August,  nn  article  under  the 
title  of  "The  A. P. A.  Conspirators,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Jenkins,  gives  somo  account  of  the  methods  and  aims 
of  the  Anti- Catholic  propagandists,  who  took  oaths  t> 
denounce  the  Pope,  his  priests  and  missionaries,  and  the 
diabolical  work  in  the  Roman  Church. 

There  is  a  character  sketch  in  Temple  Bar  of  the 
Conite  de  Piris.  It  is,  however,  less  interesting  than 
another  article  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  entitled  "  A  Night 
with  the  Trappists."  Mr.  Frederick  Dixon  tells  once 
more  the  dismal  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  British 
army  at  Cabul  in  1811.  "  The  Vision  of  Augnstin  Nypbo  " 
is  a  story  that  might  have  been  suggested,  if  it  were  not, 
by  some  recent  articles  on  Psychometry. 
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WOE  !  WOE !  WOE ! 
Jeremiah  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Mb.  A.  J.  Wilson,  in  the  Augu&t  number  of  the 
In  m  tors'  Beview,  does  and  overdoes  his  accustomed  role 
of  Jeremiah.  Mr.  Wilson  is  far  and  away  the  most 
brilliant  writer  on  financial  matters  on  the  press,  but 
never  was  there  a  financial  journalist  yet  who  took  so 
sombre  it  view  of— well,  of  everything.  At  present,  no 
doubt,  he  has  cause  for  chortling  in  his  joy  over  the 
disaster  which  has  overwhelmed  the  Australian  banks, 
and  the  persistent  financial  malaise  in  the  City.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  so  sure  of  his  faetsand  of  his  inferences  from  his  facts 
that  he  thus  retorts  upon  critics  who  have  mildly 
suggested  that  he  was  a  pessimist :— 

THE  SCREAMING  BABOONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Theso  shouters  of  the  words  "  pessimism,"  "  pessimist," 
remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  forest  apes  who  rain 
cocoa-nuts  down  on  whoever  dares  to  intrude  on  their  haunts, 
on  whatever  comes  beneath  their  trees  which  is  new  and 
strange.  Facts  are  strange  and  horrific  things  to  the  hidebound, 
the  limp  and  idealess  mind  which  this  luxurious  agu  appears 
to  have  bred.  It  resents  their  intrusion  upon  the  false  peace 
of  their  stupidity,  and  "pessimism,"  "pessimist"  are  their  cocoa- 
nuts.  When  they  have  thrown  thes.i  at  the  quiet  inquirer's 
head  they  imagine  him  crushed.  The  screaming  baboon  of 
the  jungle  is  not  more  an  imbecile  than  tbey.  Readers  of  this 
magazine  will  be  wise  in  paying  no  heed  to  theso  jabberers. 

PEACE!    PEACE  1   WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  PEACE. 

Mr.  Wilson  outdoes  himself  in  denouncing  those 
prophets  who  daub  with  distempered  mortar,  crying 
"  Peace !  peace !  when  there  is  no  peace."  Mis  description 
of  how  things  stand  is  very  gloomy  :— 

All  credit  is  on  the  strain,  the  pinch  of  losses  grows  harder 
every  day.  examples  of  bad  faith  and  fraud — brutal,  un- 
blushing '  fraud — multiply  almost  hourly.  Nothing  is  sure 
jnst  now,  except  that  tbe  prices  of  almost  all  public  securities 
are  above  their  intrinsic  values,  and  that  nowhere  have  losses 
l*cn  manfully  faced  and  acknowledged.  The  markets  float 
•in  bladders  inflated  with  the  breath  of  liars,  and  agitation, 
»ad  sorrow,  and  loss  are  with  us  until  these  bladders  are  pricked 
and  the  bad  air  let  out.   Then,  when  solid  ground  has  been 

reached,  we  may  begin  to  have  confidence,  and  to  build  anew. 
LYING  AND  THIEVING  IN  EXCEL8I8  ! 

For  the  City,  he  tells  us,  is  given  over  to  a  saturnalia  of 
liars  and  thieves:— 

Banks  and  finance  houses  indulge  in  a  universal  system  of 
simulation,  nothing  is  faced  out  and  sternly  probed  to  the 
bottom.  The  attitude  of  City  fiuanee  houses  towards  the 
public  has  become,  these  years  back;  entirely  vicious  and 
destructive  of  confidence.  All  save  the  very  highest  kinds  of 
securities  have  been  looked  upon  as  instruments  for  plundering. 
One  dire  result  of  this  ciilture  of  deception  and  fraud  is  that 
the  stock  markets  are  burdened  with  incalculable  masses  of 
securities  which  represent  no  real  values,  which  are  mere 
products  of  the  thief  s  ingenuity.  Thus  have  lying  and  cor- 
ruption bred  rottenness,  and  until  the  rottenness  is  cleared 
nway,  until  the  City  makes  up  it<  mind  to  adopt  honester 
ways  of  doing  business,  we  must  expect  to  have  a  "  crisis  " 
with  us  en  permanence.  What  the  investor  has  to  fear  is 
bolstered  securities.  He  ought  not  to  buy  for  investment  any 
American  railroad  share,  any  Argentine  Government  security, 
any  shares  of  whatever  quality  on  which  there  is  a  liability. 

The  practice  of  thieving  and  lying  indulged  in  at  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  bears  evil  fruit  elsewhere,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  has  a  very  powerful  article  denouncing  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Budget  speech,  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  Empire  itself  is  not  very  far  from  bankruptcy  ! 

PIIEACHISO  ECONOMY. 

Extravagance  and  waste  are  everywhere  dangerous,  and  if 
persisted  in  with  us  they  will  end  in  making  this  splendid 


empire  a  thing  on  which  the  sun  never  rises.  We  may  have 
as  a  nation  to  take  upon  ourselves  part  of  the  burden  of  India 
to  save  it  from  decay  and  bankruptcy ;  the  danger  of  loss  from 
defaulting  borrowers  faces  us  at  all  points.  Riches  so  precari- 
ously founded  preach  economy  in  the  State  with  a  voice  of 
thunder.  Put  the  matter  in  another  light.  Our  own  national 
debt  of  £700.000,000  odd  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  first  mortgage 
upon  the  empire.  Next  to  it  stands  the  local  debts,  and  the 
debts  and  guarantees  of  our  railways.  They  foot  up,  these 
mortgages,  tq  more  than  another  £1,000,000^000;  and  below 
them  again  come  the  unascertainable  sums  we  have  put  out  in 
countries '  not  under  the  British  flag.  They  are  at  least 
£500,000,000,  so  that  wo  have  about  three  thousand  millions 
sterling  out  on  mortgage,  of  which  two-thirds  or  so  is  upon  the 
empire  itself.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  immense  sums  embarked 
in  private  adventures  at  abroad  or  at  home,  in  the  form  of 
share  capital  or  in  other    unsecured  "  investments. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  THEN? 

Mr.  Wilson  has  little  to  tell  us  beyond  the  fact  that  we 
should  pay  off  our  debt  quicker,  reduce  our  expenditure, 
and  get  rid  of  all  State  factories.   He  says : — 

I  recommend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  turn  his 
attention  towards  these  all-devouring  fighting  services  of  ours, 
and  to  study  how  to  arrange  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  State- 
sustained,  tax-devouring  factories  of  all  descriptions.  If 
economy  is  practised  this  empire  will  probably  last  out  the 
youngest  of  us  at  the  worst,  and  may  last  a~  century  or  two 
in  a  fashion.  But  what  most  certainly  cannot  long  continue 
to  endure  is  a  concurrence  of  empire  with  administrative 
extravagance  and  a  thoughtless  up-piling  of  debts.  Tois 
huge  empire  will  only  in  the  true  sense  become  wealthy 
in  proportion  as  it  is  taken  out  of  pawn,  when  the  capitalist 
cooperates  with  the  worker  in  production,  instead  of  standing 
towards  him  as  a  task-master  towards  his  bondsman.  Wnat 
a  ohange  this  co-operation  might  yet  create  all  over  the 
waste  surface  of  the  laad  1    But  this  is  a  day  dream. 

INDIA  AND  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Wilson  deals  with  the  recent  action  of  the  Indian 
Government  under  the  characteristic  title,  "  An  Indian 
Lunacy."   He  says : — 

So  the  Government  of  India  has  nailed  up  its  weathercock. 
Henceforth,  blow  the  wind  whence  it  may  and  ever  so  fiercely, 
it  will  always  be  constant  and  fair  around  the  treasuries  of  tiio 
dusky  empire.  We  stand  dismayed.  Can  it  be  indeed  true 
that  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad  ? 

The  consequence,  therefore  of  this  attempt  to  force  silver 
up  in  price  artificially  within  India  mnst  be  a  surreptitious 
import  of  the  coins,  and  of  bars,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
undermining  the  stability  of  Indian  finance  perhaps  more 
rapidly  even  than  the  Government's  own  wastefulness.  Already, 
we  understand,  the  demand  for  the  uncoined  metal  has  become 
active  in  the  bazaars  all  over  India.  There  it  will  be  ex- 
changed by  weight,  in  the  ancient  Eastern  manner,  when  not 
coined,  and  a  new  instrument  of  extortion  is  thus  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoo  banker. 

BENEFICENT  BANKRUPTCY. 

We  should  be  in  no  way  surprised  were  the  Government  of 
India  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps  before  many  months  are 
past,  and  driven  to  beg  the  Home  Government  to  come  to  its 
assistance,  either  by  taking  over  a  portion  of  its  liabilities  or 
by  directly  guaranteeing  a  large  emergency  loan.  Some 
consummation  of  this  kind  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could 
happen,  because  thus  alone  does  it  seem  possible  to  arouse  Un- 
people of  England  to  examine  into  Indian  affairs.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  a  financial  catastrophe  which  would  shake 
the  credit  of  the  Empire  to  its  foundation,  there  might  be  n 
chance  of  reform.  There  is  now  none.  The  critic  is  as  one 
beating  the  air;  the  fools  can  only  hurl  their  cocoa-nuts  at  bis 
head.  Ungrateful  though  the  task  be,  it  is  none  the  less 
necessary  to  insist  once  more  that  the  true  curse  of  India  is, 
not  cheap  Bilvcr,  not  a  falling  exchange,  but  debt  and 
extravagance. 
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HOW  THE  WORLD  WILL  END. 

An  Astronomer's  Prediction. 
M.  Flammarion,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan, concludes  his  story  concerning  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  very  interesting,  for  be  not  only  ends  the  world,  but 
he  ends  also  the  sun  and  all  the  planets.  After  describing 
how  the  world  gradually  became  a  level  plain,  he  says:— 

The  last  habitable  regions  of  the  globe  were  two  wide 
valleys  near  the  equator,  the  basins  of  dried  up  seas ;  valleys 
of  slight  depth,  for  the  general  level  wag  almost  absolutely 
uniform.  No  mountain  peaks,  ravines  or  wild  gorges,  not  a 
single  wooded  valley  or  precipice  was  to  be  seen ;  the  world 
was  one  vast  plain,  from  which  rivers  and  seas  had  gradually 
disappeared. 

THE  LAST  DAYS. 

Life  in  these  two  last  inhabited  regions  is  prolonged 
with  great  difficulty : —  5 

These  two  ocean  valleys,  one  of  which  was  near  the  bottom 
of  what  is  now  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the 
present  island  of  Ceylon,  had  formerly  been  the  sites  of  two 
immense  cities  of  glass— iron  and  glass  having  been,  for  a  long 
time,  the  materials  chiefly  employed  in  building  construction. 
They  resembled  vast  winter-gardens,  without  upper  storeys, 
with  transparent  ceilings  of  immense  height.  Here  were  to  be 
found  the  last  plants,  except  those  cultivated  in  the  subterra- 
nean galleries  leading  to  rivers  flowing  under-ground.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  genius  of  man  had  been  almost  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  struggle  with  destiny.  The  last  remain- 
ing water  had  been  forced  to  circulate  in  subterranean  canals 
Where  also  the  solar  heat  had  been  stored.  The  last  animals 
had  been  trained  to  serve  these  machines,  and  the  nutritious 
properties  of  the  last  plants  had  been  utilised  to  the  utmost. 
Men  had  finally  succeeded  in  living  upon  almost  nothing,  so 
far  as  quantity  was  concerned;  every  newly  discovered  form 
of  food  being  completely  assimilable.  Cities  had  finally  been 
built  of  glass,  open  to  the  sun,  to  which  was  conveyed  every 
substance  necessary  to  the  synthesis  of  the  food  which  replaced 
the  products  of  nature. 

TITE  LAST  OF  THE  MORTALS. 

M.  Flammarion  carries  the  story  on  until  there  were 
only  two  people  left  alive  in  the  whole  world:  a  man  in 
one  valley,  and  a  woman  in  another.  Finding  all  dead 
but  themselves,  they  mount  their  air  ships,  and  sail  over 
this  silent  and  uninhabited  world.  They  descend  near 
the  Sphinx,  and  here  they  die,  their  souls  rising  to 
Jupiter,  where  all  the  good  mortals  seem  to  have  a  new 
lease  of  life.  M.  Flammarion  then  gives  wing  to  his 
fancy,  and  describes  how  in  process  of  time  all  the  great 
planets  will  go  out,  and  the  sun  will  become  cold  and 
dead. 

THE  END  BUT  A  NEW  BEGINNING. 

The  end  of  this  astronomer's  picture  of  tne  future 
of  the  universe  is  as  follows : — 

Long  after  the  death  of  the  earth,  of  the  giant  planets  and 
the  central  luminary,  while  our  old  and  darkened  sun  was  still 
speeding  through  boundless  space  with  its  dead  worlds  on 
which  terrestrial  and  planetary  life  had  once  engaged  in  the 
futile  struggle  for  daily  existence,  another  extinct  sun,  issuing 
from  the  depths  of  infinity,  collided  obliquely  with  it  and 
brought  it  to  rest ! 

Then  in  the  vast  night  of  space,  from  the  shock  of  these  two 
mighty  bodies  was  suddenly  kindled  a  stupendous  conflagra- 
tion, and  an  immense  gaseous  nebula  was  formed,  which 
trembled  for  an  instant  like  a  flaring  flame,  and  then  sped  on 
into  regions  unknown.  Its  temperature  was  several  million 
degrees.  All  which  here  below  had  been  earth,  water,  air, 
minerals,  plants,  atoms ;  all  which  had  constituted  man,  his 
flesh,  his  palpitating  heart,  his  flashing  eye,  his  armed  hand, 
his  thinking  brain,  his  entrancing  beauty ;  the  victor  and  the 


vanquished,  the  executioner  and  his  victim,  and  those  inferior 
souls  still  wearing  the  fetters  of  matter,— all  were  chanced 
into  Are.  And  so  with  ttie  worlds  of  Mars,  Venus,  Jupite, 
Saturn,  and  the  rest.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  visible  nature! 
But  those  superior  souls  which  had  acquired  immortalitr 
continued  to  live  for  ever  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  invisible 
psych io  universe.  The  conscious  existence  of  mankind  liad 
attained  an  ideal  stats.  Mankind  had  passed  by  transmi- 
gration through  the  worlds  to  a  new  life  with  God,  oua,  freed 
from  the  burdens  of  matter,  soared  with  an  endless  progress 
in  eternal  light. 

The  immense  gaseous  nebula,  which  absorbed  all  former 
worlds,  thus  transformed  into  vapour,  began  to  turn  upon  itself. 
And  in  the  zones  of  condensation  of  this  primordial  star-mist, 
new  worlds  were  born,  as  heretofore  the  earth  was. 

So  another  universe  began  .  .  .  These  universes  passed  sway 
in  their  turn.  But  infinite  space  remained,  peopled  with 
worlds,  and  stars,  and  souls,  and  suns ;  and  time  went  on  for 
ever. 

For  there  can  be  neither  end  nor  beginning. 

The  Training  of  Wild  Beasts. 

Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  in  McClure's  Magazine  for 
J uly  and  August,  continues  the  narrative  of  his  experience! 
and  interviews  with  Hagenbeck,  the  master  of  modern 
menageries.   The  article  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  and 
concludes  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  training  of  tbt 
animals  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.   Mr.  Blathwayt  f 
account  of  the  mastery  which  Hagenbeck  has  seeu'pd 
over  lions,  tigers,  and  all  manner  of  fierce  carnivores  b] 
petting  and  affection  is  very  striking,  and  would  han 
filled  with  delight  the  advocates  of  moral  suasion,  whoa 
theories  Artemus  Ward  ridicules  so  unmercifully.  Mi 
Blathwayt  says  that  in  1870  one  caravan,  which  tool 
thirty-six  days  in  travelling  from  Kassala  to  Suakim 
included  fourteen  giraffes,  five  elephants,  a  rhinoceroi 
four  buffaloes,  six  lions,  five  leopards,  thirty  hyenas 
sixteen  antelopes,  twenty-six  ostriches  and  forty-fr 
monkeys,  besides  other  animals.  They  needed  one  hundn 
and  twenty  camels  to  carry  food  and  water,  and  one  hui 
dred  goats  to  provide  milk  and  meat.  The  young  elephani 
■were  fed  chiefly  on  a  kind  of  cherry,  and  the  larger  animal 
•were  kept  going  by  perpetual  relays  of  ship  biscuit 
After  they  get  on  board  ship  many  of  them  die ;  elephant! 
Buffer  fearfully  from  sea-sickness,  and  cannot  eat.  On  oM  i 
occasion  out  of  forty  shipped  in  Africa,  only  twelve 
arrived  alive  at  Hamburg.   Ostriches  on  board  ship  have 
a  habit  of  breaking  their  legs  in  a  storm ;  on  one  occasion 
out  of  forty-two,  thirty-two  perished  on  the  voyage, 
Several  times  Mr.  Hagenbeck  has  had  to  pursue  escaped 
wild  animals  through  the  streets  of  crowded  cities,  but* 
so  far,  he  seems  to  have  escaped  any  serious  accident 
In  training  the  animals  they  find  music  a  great  help; 
tigers  are  taught  to  ride  tricycles,  lions  to  drive  chariots 
and  ride  on  ponies,  but  the  crowning  triumph  of  Mr.> 
Hagenbeck  was  when  he  caused  a  Roman  chariot  to  be 
drawn  round  the  arena  by  a  brace  of  huge  tigers,  while  a 
lion  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  royal  crimson  robe 
on  stood  in  the  chariot ;  the  reins  were  passed  round  his 
shoulders,  and  two  boarhounds  walked  in  the  rear  of 
the  chariot  on  their  hind  legs  as  footmen. 

There  is  as  much  miscellaneous  interesting  readinc 
as  ever  in  Grrat  Tltotights  for  September.  Inter  alia,  it 
contains  interviews  by  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  with 
Mr.  David  Anderson,  the  teacher  of  journalism,  and 
Dr.  Dallinger,  on  science  and  religion ;  a  continuation  of 
the  editor's  articles  on  '*  The  Greater  Poets :  with  Echoes 
from  their  Music;"  and  a  sketch  of  'cTlie  Life  and 
Teaching  of  Robert  Owen,  the  Father  of  English 
Socialism,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeblc 
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BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON. 

An  Interview  with  the  Norwegian  Novelist. 
Mb.  Hjalmab  H.  Boyeben  publishes,  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
h  for  August,  a  very  interesting  and  well-illustrated 
tide  describing  his  interview  with  Mr.  Bjornstjerne 
ornson.  From  the  report  of  his  conversation  I  will 
ily  quote  two  passages. 

THE  TRUE  TEST  OF  PROGRESS. 

Sneaking  of  the  true  test  of  the  civilisation  and  pro- 
■ess  of  the  country,  he  says : — 

Civilisation  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  splendour  of  your 
othschilds,  your  Vanderbilts,  and  your  Astors,  but  by  the 
rerage  intelligence,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  the  great 
eople  itself,  in  field,  in  mine,  and  in  factory.  The  progress  of 
ivUisation  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  admission  of  an  ever  larger  and 
irger  proportion  of  the  population  to  that  degree  of  prosperity' 
rMch  will  enable  them  to  live  decent,  laborious,  but  yet  com- 
ortable  lives,  and  not  be  crushed  into  mere  soulless  machines 
f  toil.  I  am  so  constituted  that  I  must  sympathise  with  the 
inder  dog.  It  is  the  many  who  toil  and  starve  and  suffer 
•hose  lot  I  have  at  heart ;  it  is  the  poor,  the  small,  who  cannot 
ise  and  assert  their  rights— it  is  these  I  love ;  and  I  believe 
tat  that  country  is  the  strongest,  the  greatest  and  the  most 
civilised  which  is  covered  with  millions  of  modest  but  con- 
tented homes;  not  that  in  which  the  splendour  of  a  few  hundred 
palaces  is  supported  by  the  wretchedness  of  a  million  hovels. 

THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 

The  other  extract  deals  with  a  different  and  more 
delicate  subject,  namely,  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of 
American  ladies.    Mr.  Boyesen  says:— 

"  I  have  heard  it  a  hundred  times  that  the  American  ladies 
were  so  wonderful.    Truth  to  tell,  I  really  believed  it.   I  came 
with  great  expectations.   But  now,  do  tell  me,  what  they  have 
in  advance  of  Norwegian  women,  for  instance,  except  that  they 
are  better  off,  and  consequently  dress  better  ?  " 
"They  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  beautiful,"  said  I. 
"Beautiful?    Well,  now,  what  constitutes  beauty ?  They 
i»re  soft  skin,  well-cared-for  persons,  good  clothes.    But  the 
•nil,  the  soul,  my  boy,  that  gazes  out  through  this  transparent 
ewering,  is  vain,  flimsy,  self-conscious,  and  filled  with  a 
thcuand  petty  frivolities.    Mere  regularity  of  features  counts 
far  little  with  me,  if  there  is  no  nobility  of  soul  that  shimmers 
throtgh.   The  American  women  I  have  met  have,  with  few 
exesftiohs,  been  of  this  type.    They  demand  much  of  life,  but 
tteylmve  no  idea  that  life  has  the  same  right  to  demand 
MMthing  of  them.    They  are  clever— with  a  sort  of  flimsy, 
superficial  cleverness,  and  they  know  how  to  assert  themselves 
and  get  the  most  out  of  their  husbands  and  fathers.    But  they 
have  been  wofully  spoiled.    They  never  can  get  away  from 
their  own  dear,  little,  pretty  selves;  they  cannot  lose  them- 
selves in  a  great  thought,  a  great  idea,  and  learn  the  blessed- 
ness of  living  for  something  better  than  vanity  and  flirtation 
and  social  tittle-tattle." 

"  You  have,  indeed,  been  unfortunate  in  your  acquaintance 
with  American  ladies,"  I  observed,  "  but  you  are  too  hasty  in 
your  judgment.  Tho  kind  of  women  you  describe  exists, 
indeed,  here  as  elsewhere;  but  I  contend  that  thoy  are  not 
typical  of  American  womanhood." 

"  Well,  I  was  long  disposed  to  make  that  admission,  but  a 
few  weekB  ago  I  attended  a  Woman's  Rights  convention,  and 
fett  confident  that  here  I  should  at  last  find  women  who  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  paltry  frivolities  of  their 
»x.  But  there  too,  though  there  was  some  good  speaking, 
there  was  much  the  same  rivalry  in  dress  and  much  vain 
display." 

"  YES,  LET  HER  COME  TO  US !  " 

Mr.  Boyesen  mentions  the  authority  of  a  friend  and 
neighbour  of  the  poet,  that  Mr.  Bjornson  is  very  good  in 
Ms  pa  sonal  helpfulness  of  women  who  have  fallen  under 
the  heavy  cross  which  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
women  who  stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path : — 


"  Bjornson,"  he  said,  "  is  the  most  large-hearted  and  unpre- 
judiced man  I  have  ever  known.  He  maintains,  truly  enough, 
that  there  is  a  monstrous  injustice  in  the  penalty  which  women 
incur  by  the  same  offence  which  is  so  readily  pardoned  in  a 
man.  When  Bjornson  hears  of  a  case  where  some  unfortunate 
girl  has  been  placed  in  a  compromising  position — when  a 
helping  hand  might  perhaps  save  her  from  social  ruin  and 
restore  her  to  usefulness  and  self-respect — he  says  to  his  wife  : 
'Caroline,  can  we  not  do  something  for  her?  Can  she  not 
stay  with  us  till  we  can  find  her  something  better  to  do  ?  * 
And  his  wife,  who  nobly  seconds  him  in  this  courageous  charity, 
will  answer :  '  Yes,  let  her  come  to  us.'  Then  she  writes  a 
letter  to  the  girl  in  question,  and  jou  may  imagine  how  joy- 
ously her  invitation  is  accepted.  Bjornson  then',  through  his 
many  connexions,  exerts  himself  to  restore  the  girl  to  liter 
place  in  society — to  straighten,  if  possible,  the  tangled  skein, 
or,  perhaps,  open  to  her  some  suitable  activity  in  the  Scandi- 
navian settlements  in  the  United  States.  And  to  the  honour  of 
his  neighbours  and  countrymen  be  it  said,  that  he  exposes  him- 
self to  no  scandalous  gossip  by  such  action.  For  Bjornson's 
character  is  so  well  known,  through  and  through,  that  even  his 
enemies,  who  in  political  controversy  will  leave  him  no  shred 
of  honour,  have  too  much  decency  to  assail  him  from  that  side. 
He  is — he  is— well,  he  is — in  that  regard,  what  Aristides  was 
to  the  Athenians." 


The  Re-Dlseovery  of  the  Upper  Thames. 

A  writer  in  Comhill  Magazine  for  September,  under 
the  title  of  "A  New  Kiver,"  calls  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Thames  above  Oxford  for  the  pilgrim 
for  solitude.  After  stating  that  the  loner  Thames  is 
crowded,  he  continues  thus : — 

"  Oh,  for  a  new  river  "  !  is  the  universal  cry.  Well,  if  we 
only  knew  it,  we  have  a  now  river  as  silent,  as  secluded,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  a  South  American  forest  stream,  or  a 
Californian  creek.  People  do  not  always  know  or  appreciate 
what  lies  nearest  to  them  ;  and  this  "  new  river"  is  at  an  eaBy 
distance,  for  the  jaded  Londoner  can  reach  it  in  only  one 
hour-and-a-half  from  Paddington.  An  hour-nnd-a-quarter's 
train,  and  then  ten  minutes'  drive,  will  land  you  in  Port 
Meadow,  Oxford,  on  the  shores  of  the  "  Upper  River,"  as  the 
undergraduates  call  it. 

At  first,  for  a  mile  or  two,  the  pilgrim  will  find  the 
Thames  not  unencumbered  by  picnickers. 

An  hour  or  two's  further  rowing  will  land  you  in  undre  imed- 
of  solitudes,  such  as  would  have  satisfied  St.  Jeromo  and  St. 
Francis  themselves,  and  certainly  such  as  in  your  wildest 
aspirations  you  never  dared  to  hope  for.  The  hum  of  the  city 
fades  from  your  memory;  in  an  incredibly  short  time  you 
seem  entirely  to  belong  to  your  new  surroundings,  to  live  the 
life  of  nature. 


The  Missionaries  of  the  World. 

The  Church  Mh$iovary  Intelligencer  for  September 
publishes  a  letter  from  Bishop  Tucker,  written  just  after 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal  at  Uganda.  The  number 
is  also  remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  missionary 
statistics  of  Dean  Vahl  of  the  Danish  Missionary  Society. 
Outside  Europe  and  the  United  States  £230,000  a  year  is 
contributed  for  Protestant  missions  to  the  heathen.  With 
this  sum  over  700  missionaries  are  supported.  Dean 
Vahl  makes  out  that,  in  1891,  two  and  three-qunrter  mil- 
lions was  raised  for  Protestant  missions  by  societies  and 
agencies  which  have  now  5,000  missionaries  in  the  field, 
and  2,445  fema'e  missionaries.  The  native  communicants 
altogether  amount  to  1.168,000.  Great  Britain  contri- 
butes £1,400,000;  the  United  States  £787,000.  'ihe 
largest  sum  contributed  by  any  other  nation  comes  from 
Germany,  which  supplies  £129,000  The  e  statistics 
should  bo  supplemented  by  others  showing  how  much 
is  subscribed  for  Catholic  missions. 
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BEETHOVEN'S  WOMEN. 

Westermann  for  September  publishes  an  interesting 
article  by  Herr  A.  C.  Kalischer  entitled  "  Beethoven's 
Circle  of  Women."  The  writer,  however,  deals  only 
with  the  two  famous  singers  who  may  be  said  to  have 
imparted  the  living  soul  to  the  master's  great  creations 
— Karoline  Dnger  and  Henriette  Sontag,  the  first  vocalists 
honoured  with  the  solo  parts  in  the  final  movement  of 
the  Choral  Symphony  and  in  the  sublime  Missa  Solennis 
in  D,  when  these  works  were  produced  at  Vienna  in 
May,  1824. 

THE  TWO  BEAUTIES. 

Beethoven's  conversation-books,  which  record  the 
conversations  conducted  in  writing  between  the  deaf 
composer  and  his  friends,  and  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  contain 
abundant  references  to  the  days  of  rehearsal  at  Vienna 
and  the  visits  of  the  "  Two  Beauties "  to  Beethoven's 
house,  and  show  us  the  deep  and  earnest  master  from 
his  most  amiable  and  genial  side.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  dated  September  8,  1822,  Beethoven  refers  to 
his  two  new  friends : — 

Two  singers  visited  us  to-day.  and  as  they  would  kiss  my 
hands,  and  were  both  pretty,  I  offrred  them  my  mouth. 

At  all  events,  a  charming  and  original  intercourse  was 
begun  about  this  time,  and  the  conversation-books  of 
1823  and  1824  give  many  interesting  details  in  connection 
with  this  friendship  and  the  works  on  which  the  master 
was  at  that  time  engaged. 

KAROLINE  UNGER. 

Karoline  Unger,  the  elder  of  the  two  friends,  was  born 
at  Vienna  in  1800.  Music  and  art  formed  the  bread  of 
life  in  her  parental  home  and  in  the  home  of  her  god- 
mother, Karoline  Pichler,  and  it  was  small  wonder  that 
the  child's  musical  gifts  were  developed  to  good  purpose 
in  such  a  favourable  atmosphere.  Her  training  was 
undertaken  by  Aloysia  Lange,  Mozart's  sister-in-law, 
Vogl,  Schubert's  best  friend  and  interpreter,  and  Ron- 
coni  of  Milan;  and  she  is  variously  said  to  have  made 
her  debut  at  Vienna  in  1819  in  Mozart's  "  Figaro/'  and,  in 
1821,  in  Mozart's  *'  Cosi  fan  tutte." 

HENRIETTE  SONTAG. 

The  date  of  Henriette  Sontag's  birth  at  Coblenz  is 
given  as  May  13,  lc05,  and  January  3, 1806.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  age  of  five  at  Darmstadt,  as  Salome  in 
Kauer's  magic  opera,  "  Das  Donauweibchen."  She  was 
trained  at  the  Conservatdrium  at  Prague,  and  made  her 
second  debut  with  success  at  the  age  of  fifteen  at  Prague, 
as  Benjamin  in  Boieldieu's  "  John  of  Paris."  In  her  duet 
with  Eduard  Genast  (Jakob  vom  Stapel)  in  the  third  act, 
she  was  received  with  great  applause ;  the  duet  had  to  be 
repeated,  and  the  singers  were  recalled  sevesal  times. 
Indeed,  Henriette  Sontag  at  once  charmed  Germany  and 
all  Europe  by  her  voice  and  her  beauty.  Later,  she  went  to 
Vienna,and  there  formed  a  friendship  with  Karoline  Unger. 

BEETHOVEN  THE  TYRANT. 

At  the  time  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  give  to  the 
world  his  two  great  works,  his  intercourse  with  the  two 
girls  was  already  of  a  warm  and  intimate  nature. 
Henriette,  who  was  but  eighteen,  was  destined  to  be  the 
soprano,  and  Karoline,  she  was  some  six  years  older,  was 
to  take  the  contralto  part.  The  first  rehearsals  with  the 
two  soloists  took  place  in  Beethoven's  house,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  neither  of  the  singers  was  finding 
the  work  as  easy  as  was  anticipated.  They  objected  to 
the  tempo  of  the  Mass,  and  desired  alterations  in  the 


symphony,  Karoline  complaining  bitterly  of  a  certain 
high  note.  But  the  master  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  their  demands,  and  the  singers'  enthusiasm  vw  1 
considerably  damped  for  a  time,  Karoline  going  go  bg  I 
as  to  call  the  composer  the  tyrant  of  the  vocal  organs,] 
Still,  as  the  day  of  production  drew  nigh,  Henriette'iJ 
courage  increased,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  Karoline.1 
Nevertheless  the  performance  was  a  triumph,  and  the! 
heart  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  went  out  to  the  I 
composer,  who  stood  by  the  conductor  and  fixed  tail 
tempo  for  each  movement.  But  the  deaf  master  knet  j 
nothing  of  the  applause  and  enthusiasm  which  greeted  I 
his  efforts  till  Karoline  had  the  happy  thought  toL 
persuade  him  to  look  round  and  face  the  people.  Hi  I 
bowed  his  thanks,  and  then  saw  that  this  was  but  the  1 
signal  for  a  still  wilder  outburst. 

LATTER  DATS. 

There  is  no  adequate  biographical  picture  of  Henriette  ] 
Sontag,  but  Goethe  was  greatly  fascinated  by  her,  aid 
addressed  several  poems  to  her.   She  was  married  to 
Count  Rossi,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera  ii 
Mexico,  June  17th,  1854.   Karoline  Unger  became  tie 
wife  of  M.  Sabatier  of  Florence,  and  died  at  Florence, 
March  23rd,  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Writing 
in  1873  of  the  Beethoven  days  at  Vienna,  Karoline  refea 
to  Beethoven's  room  as  a  church  to  Henriette  and 
herself,  and  as  such  they  entered  it.   They  made  maaj  | 
attempts  to  sing  something  for  him,  bat  their  effoifc  ( 
were  futile,  for  the  master  was  then  quite  deaf.   Karolai  J 
still  remembered  her  hasty  remark  about  the  high  i 
and  Beethoven's  reply :  *'  Learn  away,  and  the  note  1 
soon  come."   It  certainly  did  not  fail  her  on  the  < 
of  performance ;  and  henceforth  Beethoven's  words  all  m 
rang  in  her  ears  and  spurred  her  on  to  fresh  endeaTwtl 
She  had  only  one  letter  from  the  master,  and  tha\ 
together  with  a  letter  from  Mozart,  was  stolen  from  ha  ' 
Fanny  Lewald-Stahr,  in  her  book,  "Twelve  PorbaBi 
from  Life "  (Berlin,  1888),  gives  a  charming  picture  of 
Karoline  Unger,  but  in  the  Beethoven-Album  only  the 
signature  of  Henriette  Sontag  appears,  and  Karoline 
Unger  is  not  represented. 


Music  in  Dahomey. 

Another  interesting  article  on  a  musical  subject 
appears  in  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  of  August  15. 
M.  Julien  Tiersot  here  discourses  on  "  The  Music  of 
Dahomey,"  not  from  personal  experience  in  Dahomey, 
but  from  a  study  of  the  various  troupes  of  Dahomeyans 
and  Amazons  that  have  visited  Paris  time  and  again  and 
have  given  musical  performances,  and  his  paper  forms  a 
valuable  contribution  to  a  general  study  of  musical 
ethnography. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  music  of  Dahomey  is  of  a 
military  and  warlike  character.  At  the  festivals  gronps 
of  young  women  execute  extraordinary  dances,  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  accompaniment.  Most  of  the 
instruments  belong  to  the  kettledrum  family;  and 
indeed  nearly  all  the  instruments  used  are  instruments 
of  percussion,  so  that  noise  and  tumult  may  be  said  to 
be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  music  of  Dahomey. 
Besides,  different  players  often  render  different  rhythms 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  tumult  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Sometimes,  however,  the  men  and 
women  sing  alternately,  and  then  together,  but  the 
melodies  seem  very  monotonous,  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  art.  Again,  the  voice  of  a  chief  will  be  heard  alone, 
and  be  answered  by  all  the  chorus. 
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MIS3  OGILVIE. 


A  LADY  GEOLOGIST. 

Miss  Mabia  M.  Ogilvie,  D.Sc. 

The  University  of  London  has  now  enrolled  on  its  list 
of  graduates  a  large  number  of  women,  many  of  whom 
have  taken  high  rank  in  literature  and  science.  Not  a 
few,  some  of  them  well  known  in  scientific  literature, 
have  obtained  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science;  but  women 
Doctors  of  Science 
have  hitherto  been 
extremely  scarce. 
Only  two  names  have 
till  now  appeared  in 
the  lists:  those  of 
Sophia  Bryant  (1081) 
and  Charlotte  Angas 
Scott  (1885).  This 
year  for  the  first  time 
the  doctor's  degree 
has  been  taken  by  a 
worn  111,  Miss  Maria 
M.  Ogilvie,  in  the  de- 
partment of  "  Natural 
Science." 

As  Miss  Ogilvie's 
career  has  been  one 
of  exceptional  dis- 
tinction, and  as  she 
gives  promise  of 
taking  a  trominent 
place  amongst  geolo- 
gist?, a  short  sketch 

of  her  life  and  work  may  be  of  iuterest  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

Miss  Ogilvie  comes  of  a  family  which  has  a  high 
reputation  in  the  scholastic  life  of  Scotland. 

HER  SCHOLASTIC  CAREER. 

In  October,  1873,  when  eight  years  of  age,  she  entered 
the  Ladies'  College.  Edinburgh,  and  when  under  twelve 
years  of  age  she  gained  a  foundation  of  the  value  of  £300 
inacompetition  open  to  three  M  >rchant  Company  Schools. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  serie-i  of  brilliant  successes, 
including  the  winning  of  a  gold  modal  and  a  £10i) 
scholarship. 

MUSIC  AND  POETRY. 

In  her  earlier  years  her  chief  interest  centred  in  music, 
which  she  studied  for  a  number  of  years  at  school  under 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  now  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  Occasional  studie;  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Physiology  developed  a  new  interest,  and 
Hiss  Ogilvie  resolved,  in  1888,  to  go  through  a  systematic 
course  of  training  for  the  re  piirements  of  the  Science 
Degree  of  the  Loiulon  University.  She  passed  the  Inter- 
mediate Science  Examination  of  London  University  in 
July,  1889,  and  then  entered  as  a  student  at  University 
College,  London,  under  Profes-or  Ray  Lankcter  (Zoo- 
logy), Professor  Bonny  (Geology),  and  Professor  Oliver 
(Botany).  She  gained  there  the  gold  medal  in  Professor 
Lankester's  advanced  class  in  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  passed  the  final  B.Sc.  examination  of 
London  University  in  October,  1890. 

HOW  SHE  BEGAN  AS  A  GEOLOGIST. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Miss  Ogilvie 
went  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  her 
studies  in  Zoology  and  Palaeontology.  But  it  is  avowedly 
against  the  rules  of  most  German  universities  to  admit 
women  students,  and  Miss  Ogilvie  was  unsuccessful  in 


her  endeavour  to  obtain  access  to  the  classes  and  labora- 
tories in  the  University  of  Berlin.  A  few  months  elapsed 
before  she  was  enabled  to  begin  work  in  Munich 
University,  under  Professor  von  Zittel  and  Professor 
Hertwig.  Every  encouragement  was  there  given  to  her 
by  these  professors.  During  the  summer  frequent  excur- 
sions were  made  into  the  Bavarian  Tyrol  with  the 
geological  classes  under  Professor  von  Zittel  and  Dr. 
Rothpletz. 

As  the  immediate  result  of  these  excursions,  .Miss 
Ogilvie,  who  had  in  former  years  been  a  keen  mountaineer 
in  the  northern  highlands  of  Scotland,  gave  up  other 
studies  in  favour  of  field-geology  in  the  Alps.  In 
carrying  out  her  wish  to  do  some  original  work  Miss 
Ogilvie  found  a  kind  adviser  in  Baron  Richthofen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography  at  Berlin  University,  who  suggested 
to  her  as  a  suitable  subject  of  research  the  district  of  St. 
Cassian  in  South  Tyrol.  This  has  long  been  classic 
ground  for  the  geologist;  but  considerable  doubts  had 
from  time  to  time  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
theory  that  the  Dolomites  om  their  origin  to  reef- 
building  corals  of  Triassic  age.  It  was  known  that  the 
collections  of  St  Cassian  fossils  scattered  throughout  the 
museums  of  Europe  were  insufficiently  labelled,  having 
been  obtained  in  great  part  by  uneducated  collectors  in 
the  district.  The  fossils  from  the  slipped  debris,  with 
which  the  enormous  landslips  of  that  district  have 
covered  the  hill-sides,  were  thus  mixed  with  fossils  from 
undisturbed  beds,  and  specimens  from  different  localities 
and  from  various  horizons  were  thrown  together  under 
the  general  name  of  "  St.  Cassian  Fossils." 

HER  WORK  AMONG  THE  DOLOMITES. 

Miss  Ogilvie  therefore  began  by  subjecting  the  fossili- 
ferous  St.  Cassian  beds  to  a  detailed  investigation,  collecting 
fossils  from  beds  actually  in  position,  and  from  well-known 
localities.  At  the  same  time  she  mastered  the  difficulties 
of  geological  surveying,  and  traced  out  in  detail  the 
outcrops  of  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  Schlern  Dolomite,  etc., 
over  a  large  area.  During  her  second  summer  of  field 
work  Miss  Ogilvie  completed  maps  of  three  districts,  and 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  unusually  involved 
relations  of  faulting  and  other  disturbances  affecting  the 
district.  The  greater  portion  of  her  results  have  been 
embodied  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society  for  February  last,  under  the 
title  of  "  Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  the  Wengen  and 
St.  Cassian  Strata  in  Southern  Tyrol."  This  paper, 
seventy-eight  pages  in  length,  is  illustrated  by  four  maps 
and  numerous  sections;  but  we  understand  that  some 
further  facts  are  to  be  added  and  the  general  aspects  of 
the  question  discussed  by  Miss  Ogilvie  in  a  paper  which 
will  presently  be  contributed  to  a  German  journal. 
Fnm  the  work  already  published  it  is  clear  that  Miss 
Ogilvie  does  not  accept  the  coral  reef  theory  as  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  district,  but 
regards  all  the  rocks  as  normal  sea-deposits  which  have 
subsequently  undergone  great  movements  and  distur- 
bance. A  large  number  of  new  species  of  fossils  were 
discovered  by  her  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortina,  in 
beds  which  she  has  called  an  Upper  St.  Cassian  horizon. 

The  difficulties  attending  this  work  were  very  great, 
and  one  may  well  be  surprised  that  they  could  be  so 
completely  surmounted  by  a  woman.  The  imposing 
scenery  of  the  Dolomites  is  well  Known  to  Alpine  tourists, 
whe,  however,  mostly  content  themselves  with  a  general 
survey  from  the  valley,  and  an  occasional  ascent  of  some 
noteworthy  height.  But  a  geologist  must  scale  every 
summit,  and  must  track  out  the  various  strata,  some 
rising  as  precipitous  walls,  some  forming  gentler  Blopes 
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and  ledges,  ascending  to  the  nature  and  'Slie "  of  th9 
beds.  Many  of  the  summits  range  from  eight  thousand 
to  nine  thousand  feet  in  height. 

AS  A  PALAEONTOLOGIST. 

This  paper  in  the  Geological  Society's  Journal  served 
as  Miss  Ogilvie's  "Thesis"  for  the  doctor's  degree  at 
London  University.  It  therefore  satisfied  the  examiners, 
and  every  one  who  studies  it  must  bo  struck  by  the  great 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  When  not  engaged  in 
field  work,  Miss  Ogilvie  had  been  carrying  on  a  subject  of 
palseontological  research,  given  her  at  the  beginning  of 
her  stay  in  Munich  by  Professor  von  Zittel.  In  the 
superb  pateontological  collection,  over  which  this  pro- 
fessor so  worthily  presides,  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
material  still  requiring  detailed  study.  The  Munich 
Museum  is  especially  rich  in  fossils  from  the  "  Stramberg 
beds,"  an  interesting  group  of  rocks  which  link  together 
the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems.    Most  of  the  fossils 


IN  PRAISE  OF  LONDON. 

Mb.  Grant  Allen  having  called  London  a  squalij 
village,  and  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  having  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  the  architecture  of  the  Metropolis,  it  is  about 
time  that  some  one  had  to  say  a  good  word  about  dear 
old  dirty  London,  of  which  we  were  told  last  month 
by  vestry  officials  that  its  inhabitants  are  so  filthy  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  have  seats  in  their  streets  lest 
they  should  defile  them  with  unmentionable  moral  and 
physical  filth ! 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  the  Pall  Mull  Magazine  for 
September,  defends  London  from  her  traducers  and 
declares  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world.    This  passage  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  paper  :— 

In  the  natural  and  inherent  elements  of  beauty  London  is 
superior  to  Paris.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  noble  and 
historical  river,  by  the  side  of  which  the  Seine  is  little  beta 
than  a  ditch.  Secondly,  there  is  the  succession  of  glorious 
parks,  the  luDgs  of  the  great  city,  stretching  from  Whitehall 


TRAFALGAR  SQUARE  AB  IT  MIGHT  BE. 


hnve  been  already  worked,  and  monographs  upon  them 
have  been  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment But  the  corals  and  sponges  still  remain  to  be 
published.  Miss  Ogilvie's  previous  biological  studies 
made  her  well  able  to  undertake  the  corals,  and  she  has 
spent,  in  intervals  of  her  other  work,  much  time  and 
labour  on  this  study.  Her  monograph  is  expected  to  be 
ready  this  year,  the  numerous  plates  and  microscopical 
drawings  in  illustration  of  it  being  already  completed. 

Miss  Ogilvie  has  just  been  appointed  one  of  the 
lecturers  to  the  London  University  Extension  Classes, 
and  will  give  lectures  on  the  physical  geography  and 
geoloiry  of  the  Alps,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Dolo- 
mite region.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion (Edinburgh,  1892)  Miss  Ogilvie  gave  an  address  on 
the  *'  Landslips  of  the  Tyrol,"  illustrated  by  maps  and 
sections.  Those  who  heard  this  address  will  have  no 
doubt  of  her  success  as  a  lecturer. 


to  Kensington  Palace,  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  city 
in  Europe.  What  view  is  there  in  Paris  so  beautiful  as  that, 
from  the  Buckingham  Palace  end  of  the  artificial  water  in 
St.  James's  Park,  looking  towards  the  Foreign  Office,  or  that 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine?  The  Bois  de  Boulogne 
is  altogether  charming ;  but  it  is  outside  the  city,  and  might 
be  rather  compared  with  Richmond  Park  than  Hyde  Park.  The 
more  notable  buildings  of  London  do  not  compare  unfavourably 
with  those  of  Paris.  Westminster  Abbey  is  more  beautiful 
and  intere  sting  than  Notre  Dame,  St.  Paul's  than  the  Pantheon : 
while,  in  spite  of  some  grave  defects  and  over-elaboration  of 
detai  1  there  is  no  modern  build  ing  in  Europe  which  is  superior  in 
dignity,  size,  and  beauty  of  position  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

But  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  is  not  content  with  glorifying 
London  as  it  is.  He  wishes  to  construct  a  new  London, 
which  will  be  even  more  gorgeous,  and  by  way  of  begin- 
ning he  proposes  to  transmogrify  Trafalgar  Square  so  as 
to  resemble  the  picture  which  I  am  permitted  to  repro- 
duce from  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine* 
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WOMEN  AS  JOURNALISTS. 

Mbs.  Emily  Crawford  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  September  a  paper  on  "  Journalism  as  a 
Profession  for  Women,"  which  she  read  at  the  Conference 
at  Lucerne.  Mrs.  Crawford  thinks  well  of  women  as 
journalists.  She  thinks  that  they  write  well,  and  have 
in  a  greater  degree  than  men  the  faculty  of  throwing 
life  into  what  emanates  from  their  pen. 

She  then  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  various  women 
Journalists  on  the  Continent,  although  she  laments  that 
journalism  in  Paris  is  well-nigh  closed  against  women. 
This  is  partly  due,  she  says,  to  the  pest  of  gallantry,  and 
to  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to  do  classes 
about  women's  place  in  society. 

Speaking  of  the  qualifications  required  by  women  who 
•wish  to  be  journalists,  she  says : — 

The  first  requirement  then  is  health  and  a  rich  reserve  of 
strength.  I  don't  mean  the  strength  of  the  railway  porter,  but 
the  vitality  which  enables  one  to  recoup  rapidly  after  an 
eshauBting  bout  of  work.  Women  of  goad  constitutions  are 
more  elaBtic  in  recovering  than  men.  But  elasticity  is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  Btaying  power.  It  won't  do  to  suffer 
from  headaches,  or  to  feel  easily  exhausted. 

After  health,  Mrs.  Crawford  puts  typewriting  as  the 
most  desirable  thing. 

Learn  typewriting.  There  is  no  better  friend  to  the 
journalist  and  the  eye-worn  printer  than  the  typewriter, 
which  is  invaluable  to  those  who  have  few  opportunities  to 
correct  their  proofs.  More  typewriters  and  fewer  pianos  t 
The  noise  at  first  is  distressing,  but  one  gets  used  to  it. 
Besides,  working  in  noisy  places  is  so  often  the  lot  of  the 
journalist,  that  he  or  she  must  learn  to  be  deaf  to  all  that  is 
not  good  to  hear. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  mother  from  whom  I  had  a  letter, 
"  What  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  girl  wishing  to  make  a 
fignre  as  a  journalist  ?  "  Pulling  down  her  conceit  first  of  all. 
It  is  presumptuous  in  any  novice  to  expect  to  make  a  figure  at 
urthing.  Presently  I  hope  to  say  something  about  the  moral 
requirements  of  the  profession,  meanwhile  I  will  glance  at  the 
udicational  ones.  It  is  essential  that  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion and  of  punctuality  in  fulfilling  engagements  be  formed. 
If  the  journalist  lias  often  to  keep  irregular  hours,  he  must  take 
orenot  to  oblige  others  to  keep  them,  and  above  all  to  be  in 
time  for  the  printers.  An  appetite  for  books  is  also  to  be  culti- 
vate! I  have  heard  it  said :  "But  life  is  not  long  enough  for 
hook-reading."  It  can  never  be  too  short  for  converse  with 
those  silent  friends.  The  wider  my  range  of  life,  the  more 
pleasure  and  profit  I  take  in  books.  They  soothe,  support  and 
foster  reflection,  without  which  perception  would  bo  barren. 
Books  deepen  one's  nature  by  strengthening  the  subjective  part 
which  is  the  mother  of  imagination  and  of  emotion.  There  is 
no  communicative  power  in  a  purely  objective  writer.  Recol- 
lect that  there  were  few  great  writers  who  were  not  in  youth 
omnivorous  readers.  All  the  feminine  classic  writers  certainly 
were,  from  Madame  dc  Se'vigne'  to  George  Eliot. 

The  great  school  for  the  journalist,  man  or  woman,  is  life, 
and  the  great  secret  of  success  pegging  away.  Nothing  that 
it  concerns  the  world  to  know  of  should  be  rejected  as  common 
or  unclean.  The  philosophy  of  what  that  voice  said  in  the 
vision  of  Simon  Peter  has  been  overlooked.  Ab  there  should 
he  no  weed  for  the  botanist,  no  diit  for  the  chemist,  so  there 
should  be  nothing  common  nor  unclean  for  the  journalist.  The 
woman  journalist  should  not  seek,  any  more  than  the  man,  to 
be  on  the  crests  of  high  waves,  but  to  be  ready  for  them,  and, 
when  caught  up  on  them,  to  trust  to  their  landing  her  on  high 
ground.  One  sex  is  just  as  well  adapted  for  these  high  cresU 
•M  the  other.  Every  virtue  that  becomes  a  man  becomes  a 
woman  yet  more.  Presence  of  mind  and  courage  may  be 
needful  qualities  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  press  career. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasise  too  strongly  the  practical  use- 
fulness of  cultivating  the  moral  qualities — ethic  feeling  (which 


should  not  be  demonstrative)  and  moral  sense  to  prolong  into 
old  age  bodily  and  mental  vigonr.  The  address  and  knack 
which  lighten  labour  are  certainly  to  be  sought  after ;  and  in 
youth  the  rein  is  to  be  given  to  the  passion  for  perfect  literary 
form.  But  moral  strength  is  the  life  of  life.  Adaptability  is 
an  ever  necessary  quality  for  the  journalist.  The  best  way  to 
acquire  it  is  to  become  at  all  times  a  slave  to  duty,  which 
in  principle  is  immutable,  but  the  application  of  which  is 
continually  varying. 


WHY  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  WAS  CLOSED  ON 
SUNDAYS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  in  Our  Day  for  August,  dances  with 
ecstatic  delight  over  the  defeat  of  the  Sunday  opening 
at  Chicago.   He  says : — 

Sunday  closing  of  the  World's  Fair,  with  the  nearly  certain 
prospect  that  this  will  be  the  permanent  rule  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, was  actually  accomplished  Jnly  23.  The  National 
Commissioners  of  the  Fair,  July  12,  declared  by  a  vote  of 
fifty-four  to  six  that  they  had  never  repealed  their  previous 
decision  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  and  that  the  local 
Directory  had  opened  the  Fair  on  Sundays  without  authority. 
The  Board  of  Directors  themselves,  when  thus  reprimanded 
and  when  convinced  by  experience  that  Sunday  attendance 
was  too  small  to  pay  and  that  Sunday  opening  diminished  the 
patronage  of  the  Fair  by  respectable  people  on  week  days, 
resolved  on  July  13  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  four  to  close 
the  Fair  on  Sundays. 

He  points  out  that  the  significance  of  this  decision  is 
immensely  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  openers 
had  a  fair  field  in  which  to  try  their  specific.  Nearly  all 
the  newspapers,  at  least  one  bishop,  and  vocal,  local 
public  opinion  insisted  angrily  upon  the  opening  of  the 
Fair,  and  in  order  to  make  money  the  directors  opened  it 
only  to  find  that  the  exhibitors  would  not  exhibit,  and, 
therefore,  the  public  would  not  come.  Full  payment  for 
one  quarter  of  the  show  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
American  working-man ;  therefore,  finding  it  did  not  pay 
to  keep  it  open,  the  directors  shut  it  up,  and  Dr.  Cook 
rightly  insists  upon  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  even 
in  Chicago,  with  all  its  foreign-born  citizens,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  Sunday  Fair  pay. 

The  West  is  not  as  wild  as  some  of  its  critics  have  supposed. 
This  victory  lor  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  is  of  far-reaching, 
strategic  importance  to  high  civilisation,  at  home  and  abroad. 
No  more  important  triumph  for  Sunday  has  been  achieved  in 
modern  history. 

After  this,  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
seven  days'  slavery  which  prevails  in  American  news- 
paper offices. 


Marlborough  School  is  described  in  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons  have  sent  me  a  hand- 
some volume  of  coloured  pictures  do-i^ned  to  illustrate 
Tennyson's  heroines.  Accompanying  the  book  they  sent 
me  particulars  of  some  thirty-two  prize  competitions  in 
which  they  propow  to  give  away  £2.590.  These  com- 
petitions are  in  two  divisions — the  first  literary,  for 
original  composition  in  either  prose  or  verse  to  one  of  the 
illustrations  in  a  selected  book,  or  for  selection  from 
appropriate  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  poets. 
The  second  division,  for  painting,  the  prizes  are  offered  for 
a  copy  of  illustrations  in  colour  or  black  and  white.  A 
special  section  is  reserved  for  children,  and  certainly  this 
firm  deserve  every  credit  for  establishing  a  system  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  develop  the  amateur  among  both  young 
and  old. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  SERVANTS'  SUNDAY. 

/  Mrs.  Ruth  Lamb,  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  September, 
puts  in  a  much  needed  plea  for  a  servants'  Sunday.  She 
is  quite  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sunday 
feasting  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  feasters,  but  it  tells 
Tery  heavily  upon  the  servants  :— 

The  tendency  of  to-day,  especially  amongst  the  wealthiest 
classes,  is  to  make  Sunday  the  principal  visiting  day  of  the 
week.  Parties  of  every  description  are  now  arranged  to  take 
place  on  that  day,  because  the  presence  and  aid  of  professional 
vocalists,  reciters,  musicians,  in  short,  all  whoso  business  it 
is  to  amuse  by  the  exercise  of  their  gil  ts,  can  be  more  easily 
secured  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  during  the  week. 

What  the  Upper  Ten  do  on  a  largo  scale,  will  certainly  bo 
imitated  by  those  next  and  next  in  the  social  rank.  The 
custom  of  ignoring  the  Sabbath  as  a  religious  institution, 
and  dedicating  its  hours  to  visiting  and  recreation  only,  is  fast 
spreading. 

To  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  quiet  country  homes 
by  God-fearing  parents  the  change  must  bo  a  great  trial. 
But  there  is  a  vast  number  who  regard  its  privileges  in  a  very 
different  light.  First  and  foremost  it  is  their  brief  season  of 
absolute  freedom  from  restraint. 

Both  Christian  girls  and  non-Christian  alike  resent  the 
addition  of  extra  work  on  Sunday,  and  the  loss  of  their 
Sunday  out  is  at  present  not  compensated  by  a  holiday 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mrs.  Lamb  should  fall  back  upon  the  suggestion 
that  our  abigails  would  do  well  to  form  themselves  into  a 
trade  union  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  scanty 
leisure.  She  says : — 

One  hears  much  of  combinations  of  working  men  and  women 
for  the  protection  of  their  common  interests,  and  sometimes  of 
their  demanding  wages  and  privileges  which  it  would  b9 
ruinous  for  employers  to  grant.  But  I  think,  were  I  a 
domestic  servant.  I  should  gladly  join  a  servants'  union,  which 
should  have  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  God-given, 
never-to-be-ovcr-valucd  boon  of  the  Sunday,  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  thoso  who  selfishly  dovoto  its  hours  to  so-called 
pleasure,  at  the  cost  of  seven  days'  work  per  week  to  all  who 
serve  them.   

THE  SONGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

Tub  August  number  of  the  Music  Review  publishes 
two  papers  on  Indian  Music  read  at  tho  American 
Musical  Congress.  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher's  paper  is 
uncommonly  interesting : — 

The  Indian  generally  sings  out  of  doors,  and  the  din  that 
attends  certain  classes  of  songs  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  untrained  ear  to  catch  tho  melody.  A  dozen  men  may  be 
singing  with  all  their  vocal  force,  and  half  as  manv  more 
beating  the  drum  with  might  and  main.  Add  to  this  the 
noiso  of  many  people,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  confusion 
of  a  camp,  and  one  can  fancy  how  troublesome  it  would  be  to 
understand  all  that  music  stands  for  to  the  Indian. 

His  emotional  expression  is  in  his  music.  Everv  pleasure  is 
enhanced  by  melody,  and  there  is  no  sorrow  or  dread  that  is 
not  solaced  by  music.  When  his  soul  is  moved  he  bursts  into 
songs;  when  he  would  seek  aid  from  the  unseen  mysterious 
forces  of  nature,  lie  sends  forth  the  messenger  of  song  to  find 
the  god  or  "  Power  that  Makes,"  and  to  draw  from  its  infinite 
source  to  supply  his  own  need  ....  The  prayer  is  always  a 
song  or  a  chant,  and  the  vision  when  it  comes  is  of  some  form 
which  sisnifies  to  him  the  approving  presence  of  the  "Power 
that  Makes."  These  vision  songs  belong  solely  to  the 
individual ;  no  man  ever  sings  another  man's  sacred  song. 

Other  songs  have  the  power  to  entice  animals  toward  the 


banter ;  these  mystery  songs  have  been  received  in  dreams  or 
visions.  The  religious  songs  are  not  all  mystery  songs ;  then- 
are  tribal  ceremonies,  religious  in  character,  with  elaborate 
ritual  and  music  very  simple  in  structure.  Game  and  gambling 
songs  are  numerous  ;  children  have  their  ditties,  which  the; 
hand  down  to  still  younger  generations;  fireside  tales  air 
interspersed  with  songs ;  and  many  avocations  pursued  by  men 
and  women  are  lightened  by  musical  cadences.  The  war- 
dance  has  a  fascination  to  most  strangers,  especially  if  given  in 
costume,  the  personal  decorations,  the  movements,  and  the  loud 
singing  combining  to  make  a  wild  and  savage  scene  which  the 
red  man  has  learnt  to  know  is  pleasing  to  his  white  neighbour. 

The  text  of  the  love-songs  of  the  Omahas  is  much  mora 
elaborate  than  that  in  any  other  class,  and  affords  an  interest 
ing  study  of  the  development  of  the  ballad.  One  class  of  love- 
songs  is  supplied  with  musical  syllables  instead  of  words,  and 
they  are  sung  by  the  youth  as  he  stands  on  some  vantage  point 
overlooking  the  lodge  of  the  girl  he  desires  to  win.  Tha 
funeral  song  of  the  Omahas  is  sung  by  a  number  of  young  men, 
who  beat  the  time  by  striking  two  short  willow  sticks  together. 
In  the  expression  of  their  sorrow  for  the  dead,  they  insert  a 
small  willow  branch  through  two  incisions  in  the  flesh  of  the 
left  arm,  and  their  blood  drips  from  the  leaves  as  they  sing 
their  beautiful  major  melody.  The  blood  is  in  token  of 
sympathy  for  the  bereaved ;  the  dead  cannot  see  the  ghastly 
sight.  The  song  is  for  the  departing  spirit  that  it  may  enter 
with  joy  iuto  the  future  state. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Indian  is  more  concerned 
with  the  response  of  the  song  to  his  own  mood  than  with 
its  effect  upon  his  ear  as  a  musical  composition ;  hi 
enjoyment  is  emotional  rather  than  intellectual. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fillmore's  paper  in  the  same  review  deal 
with  the  Indian  songs  in  their  technical  aspect,  hut  hi 
6tudy  is  equally  interesting,  and  is  accompanied  by  man; 
musical  illustrations. 


WOMAN    IN  SONG. 

By  Madame  Nordica. 

In  the  Music  Review  f  r  August,  which,  by  the  way,  it 
an  excellent  number,  several  papers  read  at  the  America! 
Musical  Congress  arc  given.  Madame  Nordica  take* 
"  Woman  in  Song  "  as  her  theme : — 

As  woman  has  been  the  great  guide  of  most  musical  minds,; 
so  has  she  been  also  the  ennobling  and  the  ennobled  theme  of . 
tho  creators  of  musical  works.  .  .  .  Queens  of  Song  have] 
guided  the  masters  of  music  to  the  haven  of  triumphant  fame.  1 

The  drama  portrays  hninin  emotions;  music  pictures  them 
and  idealises  them.  The  drama  pays  tribute  to  the  mind: 
music  kneels  at  the  throne  of  the  soul. 

The  actor  anil  the  artist  have  many  advantages  denied  the 
singer.  When  Miss  Ellen  Terry  plays  Marguerite  in  "  Faust," 
for  instance,  she  takes  her  time  in  arranging  for  the  jewel 
scene;  whereas  in  singing  the  Marguerite  of  Gounod  the  time 
is  limited.  Durimr  one  bar  the  jewel  casket  is  to  he  discovered, 
and  two  bars  are  allowed  to  get  the  earrings  in  the  cars.  The 
singer  must  get  to  the  mirror,  at  the  same  time  performing  the 
most  difficult  feats  of  vocalisation.  The  orchestra  is  waiting, 
and  combining  time,  tune,  the  meaning  of  the  music,  the  facial 
expressions  and  tho  gestures  is  vastly  more  trying  and  more 
exacting  than  the  art  of  the  dramatic  artist. 

Women  are  progressing  day  by  day,  and  there  are  livins  to- 
day women  composers  of  great  originality — Miss  Ellieott,  Miss 
Smyth,  Maud  Valeric  White,  Augusta"  Holmes,  Mile,  C1m- 
minade,  Helen  Hopekirk,  and  many  more. 

Among  vocalists  there  are  many  names  to  be  remembered 
with  joy.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  lyric 
artist  receives  greater  remuneration  than  any  other,  and  that 
the  highest  terms  of  remuneration  ever  granted  to  singers  have 
been  awarded  to  women. 
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HOW  TO  STOP  RIVER  POLLUTION. 

Mb.  Frank  Spence,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  has  a 
short  but  very  sensible  article  on  this  subject,  the  gist  of 
vhich  is  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  rivers  throughout  the  country  if  the  Local 
jovernment  Board  would  but  deal  with  sewage  effluents 
3n  the  same  principles  with  which  the  gaseous  products 
Df  chemical  works  are  dealt  with  under  the  Alkali  Acts, 
fie  says : — 

The  only  measures  needful  would  be  to  insist  that  every 
outflow  of  waste  liquid  from  sewage  works  should  pass  through 
m  open  conduit,  accessible  to  the  inspector  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night ;  and  to  give  to  the  chief  inspector  under  the 
Alkali  Acts  a  few  additional  assistants.  The  administration 
might  well  be  the  same  as  under  these  Acts.  The  chief 
inspector  is  necessarily  a  practical  chemist,  and  the  sampling 
of  air  and  that  of  water  are  quite  in  the  same  line  of  work. 
As  it  is,  he  is  engaged  daily  in  protecting  the  air  from  what 
may  be  called  gaseous  sewage ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  already 
under  his  ken  two  classes  of  liquid  pollutions — namely, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  drainage  from  soda-waste  heaps. 

The  liquid  discharges  are  of  such  varied  character  that  (as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  tho  Alkali  Acts)  tentative  restrictions 
might  be  imposed  in  tho  first  instance,  and  gradually  increased 
as  experience  enabled  the  inspectors  to  point  out  to  polluters 
in  each  case  that  they  were  not  employing  the  "  best  practicable 
and  available  means  "  of  purification.    For  example,  it  might 
be  required  at  first  merely  that  every  effluent  should  be  made 
permanently  non-putrescent,  the  test  of  this  being  so  simple 
that  even  a  labourer  at  a  sewage  works  could  perform  it.  (A 
■well-stoppered  bottle,  half  filled  with  the  effluent,  then  tightly 
closed  and  left  in  a  light  room  at  ordinary  temperature,  should, 
on  being  opened,  give  off  no  offensive  odour,  however  long  the 
liquor  is  kept.)    What  a  gain  to  public  health  and  comfort  in 
all  towns,  villages,  and  residenoes  alongside  polluted  rivers 
would  be  secured  by  this  one  simple,  reasonable,  and  perfectly 
practicable  requirement! 

The  present  excellent  results  of  the  inspection  of  British 
chemical  works  have  been  achieved  almost  solely  by  moral 
pressure  backed  by  the  shadow  of  the  law.  It  would  in  fact  bo  a 
real  kindness  to  local  sanitary  authorities  everywhere  to  put 
their  sewage  treatment  under  supervision,  as  it  would  transform 
«D  of  them  who  are  mere  rate-savers  for  popularity's  sake  into 
keal  administrators,  proud  that  they  had  made  their  effluents 
odourless,  colourless,  and  suitable  for  fish  life. 


it  is  with  one  of  these  that  the  Liberal  Unionist  Leader 
generally  makes  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  token  every  means,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  obtaining  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  orchids  when  he  is  at 
home.  One  can  go  in  and  out  all  the  houses  without  once 
encountering  the  open  air.  The  drawing-room  opens  on  to  a 
lofty  conservatory,  filled  with  the  scent  of  many  sweet-smelling 
flowers. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  and  His  Orchids. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  September  has 
a  copiously  illustrated  paper  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
orchids.    The  writar  says:— 

Mr.  Chamberlain  began  the  culture  and  collection  of  orchids 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  about  the  time  when  he  built  for 
himself  at  Moor  Green,  amidst  the  prettiest  scenery  on  tho 
outskirts  of  Birmingham,  the  house  (named  in  allusion  to  the 
family's  London  connections)  which  is  now  known  to  all 
newspaper  readers  as  "  Highbury."  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  has 
about  5,000  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  orchid- 
producing  world,  and  of  course  tho  number  is  being  con- 
tinually added  to.  They  fill  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  glass- 
houses rangi-d  along  the  side  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  handsome 
vet  unpretentious  residence. 

The  greater  part  of  tho  Parliamentary  vacation  every  year 
u  spent  by  the  Liberal  Unionist  leader  at  Highburv,  and 
during  tho  session  ho  frequently  passes  Saturday  to  Monday 
there;  when  at  Highbury  almost  every  minute  of  his  leisure 
a  spent  in  tho  orchid-houses.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  i>« 
library  of  orchid  literature,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  bu* 
what  the  flower  appeals  to  him  as  much  from  its  scientific  as 
its  resthe'ic  aspect. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  are  in  London  a  box  of  the 
most  beautiful  blooms  is  sent  every  week  for  the  decoration  of 
r.™^h"ose  in  Princes' Gate.  In  addition,  two  flowers  of  the 
Kinds  best  adapted  to  the  buttonhole  are  sent  every  day,  and 


How  Clark  Russell  Writes  his  Novels. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  for  September  Mr.  Raymond 
Blathwayt  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  is  able  to  write  the  sea  novels  which  have  so 
much  vogue.  The  article  is  for  the  most  part  an  interview 
•with  Mr.  Russell : — 

Forced  by  rheumatism  to  keep  much  upon  his  sofa,  he 
dictates  all  his  novels,  finding  indeed  that  he  can  work  better 
so  than  if  he  were  to  pen  them  with  his  own  hand.  "  I  close 
my  eyes,  I  realise  intensely  the  whole  scene,  I  see  it  as  in  a 
magic-lantern,  I  can  dramatise  the  whole  thing."  He  never 
puts  pen  to  paper  till  all  is  carefully  planned  and  mapped  out. 

There  is  first  a  general  plot  of  the  story,  the  dates  of  which 
aro  most  accurately  thought  out;  then  come  the  dramatis 
personas,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  number  and  names  of  the 
crew,  the  passengers,  with  their  general  characteristics  limned 
out.  "I  generally  choose  some  one  I  have  observed  with 
attention,  who  acts  as  a  lay  figure  right  through,  and  so  I  do- 
not  lose  his  personality." 

And  again,  no  locale  is  ever  imaginary  in  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
books.  "  Even  in  writing  of  the  most  minute  island,"  he  said 
to  mo,  "  I  always  havo  an  Admiralty  chart  of  that  island  at 
my  side  so  tbat  I  may  be  exact  in  my  bearings  and  soundings." 

Then  the  ship  itself;  it  is  not  only  exactly  described — its 
tonnage,  its  cargo,  its  berthing,  but  there  are  numerous 
sketches  of  it  which  place  it  before  Mr.  Russell's  eyes  exactly 
as  ho  imagines  it,  and  so  he  is  enabled  to  pace  the  deck,  to  go 
below,  to  dine  with  the  captain  aft,  to  go  for'ard  to  the  men's 
mess,  almost  as  though  he  were  actually  on  board  the  ship 
itself.  There  aro  in  addition  references  to  well-known  books 
of  travel  in  which  well-authenticated  incidents  are  recorded, 
to  official  journals,  to  anything  in  fact  that  may  be  of  use  to 
him  in  the  writing  of  what  many  an  untravellcd  critic  regards 
as  an  impossible  occurrence,  and  which  nevertheless  has 
actually  taken  place. 


Mrs.  OUphant. 

There  is  a  character  sketch  of  Mrs.  OUphant  in  the 
Young  Woman,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dawson. 
He  says : — 

Mrs.  OUphant  has  been  among  the  hardest  literary  workers 
of  our  time,  and  her  industry  is  nothing  less  than  amazing. 
To  produce  some  sixty  books  in  forty-four  years  is  a  wonderful 
record,  especially  when  we  recollect  the  evenness  of  quality 
which  characterises  them.  She  has  lately  exchanged  Windsor 
for  the  Riviera,  but  such  a  retirement  to  sunnier  skies  by  no 
means  indicates  a  retirement  from  the  arena  of  her  prolonged 
activities.  At  sixty-five  her  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  nor 
do  her  later  stories  evince  any  lessening  of  literary  power. 

If  one  cannot  point  to  any  single  book  of  hers  as  a  book 
to  be  ranked  with  the  great  achievements  of  Thackeray  or 
Meredith  or  George  Eliot,  one  can  point  to  the  long  series  and 
say  with  confidence  that  each  is  ulike  good.  And  the  list 
numbers  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  to  take  no  count  of  a  dozen 
other  books  of  history,  biography,  and  criticism. 

1\  >v,  whit  is  the  secret  of  this  prolonged  literary  success? 
lis  ciii  f  el  'nient  is  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  recognised  her  own 
l.'.nitati'jns,  and  has  worked  within  them  with  a  steadiness  of 
industry  which  is  in  itself  phenomenal.  She  has  taken  for 
her  field  humble,  commonplace  and  middle-class  life,  but  has 
so  treated  the  commonplace  that  it  has  had  all  the  charm  of 
originality.  She  has  never  fallen  into  the  error  which  so 
often  beset  even  so  grcnt  a  writer  as  Dickens,  of  writing  of 
conditions  of  society  which  lay  beyond  her  actual  experience. 
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HENRY  IRVING  AS  HAMLET. 

The  Criticism  of  Salvini. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  for  September,  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  discourses  upon  four  favourite  parts  of  his.  Those 
Shakespearian  parte  which  he  chiefly  loves  are  Hamlet, 
.Richard  III.,  Iago,  and  King  Lear.  He  is  prompted  to 
write  this  paper  by  the  curious  perversity  which  has 
prompted  some  distinguished  artists  to  decry  the  art  of 
acting.  Mr.  Irving  says  that  "  To  leave  upon  your 
generation  the  impression  of  Hamlet  as  the  man,  not  as  a 
piece  of  acting,  is  perhaps  the  highest  aim  which  the 
English-speaking  actors  can  cherish." 

This  being  so  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  Salvini 
says  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  Irving's 
presentation  of  that  part.  The  passage  will  be  found  in 
the  autobiography  of  Salvini,  which  appears  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  September : — 

I  was  very  anxious  to  sec  the  illustrious  English  artist  in 
that  part,  and  I  secured  a  box  and  went  to  the  Lyceum.  I 
was  recognised  by  nobody,  and  remaining  as  it  were  concealed 
in  my  box.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I 
arrived  at  the  theatre  a  little  too  late,  so  that  I  missed  the 
scene  of  Hamlet  in  presence  of  the  ghost  of  his  father,  the 
scene  which  in  my  judgment  contains  the  clue  to  that  strange 
character,  and  from  which  all  the  synthi  tic  ideas  of  Hamlet 
are  developed.  I  was  in  time  to  hear  only  the  laBt  words  of 
the  oath  of  secrecy.  I  was  struck  by  the  perfection  of  the 
stage-setting.  There  was  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  effect  of 
moonlight,  which  at  the  proper  times  flooded  the  stage  with  its 
rays  or  left  it  in  darkness.  Every  detail  was  excellently  and 
exactly  reproduced.  The  scene  was  shifted,  and  Hamlet  began 
his  illusions,  his  sallies  of  sarcasm,  his  sententious  sayings,  his 
p  ints  of  satire  with  the  courtiers,  who  sought  to  study  and  to 
penetrate  the  sentimc  nts  of  the  young  prince.  In  this  scene 
Irving  was  simply  sublime !  His  mobile  face  mirrored  his 
thoughts.  The  subtle  penetration  of  his  phrases,  so  perfect  in 
shading  and  incisiveness,  showed  him  to  be  a  master  of  art. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  actor  who  can  stand  beside  him  in 
this  respect,  and  I  was  so  much  impressed  by  it,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act  I  said  to  myself,  "I  will  not  play 
Hamlet!  Mapleson  can  say  what  he  likes,  but  I  will  not 
play  it;"  and  I  said  it  with  the  fullest  resolution.  In  the 
monologue,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  Irving  was  admirable ;  in 
the  scene  with  Ophelia  he  was  deserving  of  the  higher  praise ; 
in  that  of  the  Players  he  was  moving,  and  in  all  this  part  of 
the  play  he  appeared  to  my  eyes  to  be  the  most  perfect  interpreter 
of  that  eccentric  character.  But  further  on  it  was  not  so,  and 
for  the  sake  of  art  I  regretted  it.  From  the  time  when  the  passion 
assumes  a  deeper  hue,  and  reasoning  moderates  impulses  which 
are  forcibly  curbed,  Irving  seemed  to  me  to  show  mannerism,  and 
to  be  lacking  in  power,  and  Btrained,  and  it  is  not  in  him 
alone  that  I  And  this  fault,  but  in  nearly  all  foreign  actors. 
There  seems  to  be  a  limit  of  passion  within  which  they  remain 
true  in  their  rendering  of  nature ;  but  beyond  that  limit  they 
become  transformed,  and  take  on  conventionality  in  their 
intonations,  exaggeration  in  their  gestures,  and  mannerism  in 
their  bearing.  I  left  my  box  saying  to  myself :  *•  I  too  can  do 
Hamlet,  and  I  will  try  it ! "  In  some  characters  Irving  is 
exceptionally  fine.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  interpret  Shylock  or  Mephistopheles  better  than  he. 
He  is  most  skilful  in  putting  his  productions  on  the  stage ; 
and  in  addition  to  his  intelligence  he  does  not  lack  the  power 
to  communicate  his  counsels  or  his  teachings.  Withal  he  is 
an  accomplished  gentleman  in  society,  and  is  loved  and 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  justly  look  upon  him  as 
a  glory  to  their  country.  He  should,  however,  for  his  own 
sake,  avoid  playing  such  parts  as  Romeo  and  Macbeth, 
which  are  not  adapted  to  his  somewhat  scanty  physical  and 
vocal  power. 

The  traditions  of  the  English  drama  are  imposing  and 
glorious!  Shakespeare  alone  has  gained  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  in  dramatic  art.  He  has  had  to  interpret  him  such 
great  artists  as  Garrick,  Kcmble,  Kcan,  Macready,  Siddons, 


and  Irving ;  and  the  literary  and  dramatic  critics  of  the  vtlwle 
world  have  studied  and  analysed  both  author  and  actors.  At 
present,  however,  tragedy  is  abandoned  on  almost  all  the 
stages  of  Europe.  Actors  who  devote  themselves  to  tragedy, 
whether  classical,  romantic,  or  historical,  no  longer  exii 
Society-comedy  has  overflowed  the  stage,  and  the  inundation 
causes  the  seed  to  mt  which  more  conscientious  and  prudent 
planters  had  sown  in  the  fields  of  art.  To  win  the  approval 
of  the  audience,  a  dazzling  aud  conspicuous  mite-en-uxw  Am 
not  suffice,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  to  make  up  deficiency  in 
interpretation ;  a  more  profound  study  of  the  characters  re- 
presented is  indispensable.  If  in  art  you  can  join  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  so  much  the  better  for  you ;  but  if  you  give  tie 
public  the  alternative,  it  will  always  prefer  the  good  to  the 
beautiful.   

DERELICTS  AND  THEIR  ADVENTURES. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gobdon,  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  in  the  course 
of  his  interesting  articles  upon  sea-life,  refers  in  September 
to  the  subject  of  derelicts.    He  says : — 

In  the  North  Atlantic  alone  there  arc  generally  sixteen 
afloat  every  day  in  the  year,  and  in  one  month  forty-five  were 
recently  reported,  five-and-twenty  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  live  "  steamer  lanes "  used  by  the  Cunard,  White  Star, 
American,  Guion,  and  National  Companies;  and  yet,  dan- 
gerous as  they  may  be,  collisions  with  them  hardly  ever 
happen  in  the  daytime,  and  only  occur  at  the  rate  of  eight  > 
year,  which  speaks  well  for  the  carefulness  of  the  look-out  that 
our  merchant-seamen  keep. 

The  ways  of  the  derelicts  arc  interesting  and  peculiar. 
There  was  one  vessel  that  broke  in  half  in  the  North  Atlantic 
just  where  two  currents  passed,  and  one  half  went  north  and 
the  other  south,  and  they  came  ashore  with  more  than  a  tboo- 
sand  miles  between  them.  The  Manantico,  first  reported 
abandoned  on  December  8th,  1886,  in  39°  N.  72°  W.,  was  but 
seen  in  28°  N.  36°  W.  on  July  12th,  1887,  after  a  drift  of  2,600 
miles  in  206  days.  The  Vinceitzo  Perrotta,  abandoned  in 
September,  1887,  in  36°  N.  54°  W.,  came  ashore  at  Watling 
Island  in  April,  1889,  after  a  drift  of  2,950  miles  in  5S6  days. 
The  Telemach  about  the  same  time  drifted  3,150  miles  in  551 
days.  Two  schooners  abandoned  during  the  game  gale  in 
November,  1888,  on  the  American  coast  drifted  4,400  and  4.800 
miles  in  370  and  3+7  days  respectively.  The  Vettalindat, 
abandoned  in  November.  1891,  was  last  reported  in  April, 
1892,  after  drifting  2.230  miles  in  151  days.  One  of  the 
longest  drifts  of  abandoned  Bhips  on  record  is  that  of  the 
schooner  W.  L.  White,  abandoned  in  March,  1888,  in  39°  S. 
73°  W.,  which  came  ashore  at  Haskeir  Island,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  in  January,  1889,  after  a  drift  of  5,910  miles  in 
310  days.  Obstacles  these,  for  the  early  destruction  of  which 
some  means  ought  to  be  discoverable.  A  miss  may  be  as  good 
as  a  mile,  but  shaving  must  be  embarrassingly  close  when  it 
comes  to  passing,  like  the  barque  Virgo,  between  two  masts  of 
a  derelict  in  a  state  of  submergence. 

Occasionally  a  derelict  is  towed  into  port  and  sold  cheap,  to 
be  patched  up  again  and  tempt  fortune  until  she  makes  her 
second  appearance,  usually  under  another  name,  in  the  list  of 
total  losses.  For,  account  for  it  as  you  please,  a  ship  once 
unlucky  is  always  unlucky,  although  you  may  change  her 
name  to  hide  her  identity.  Even  in  the  Royal  Navy  there 
have  been  ships  whose  names  have  been  changed  two  or  three 
times,  and  they  have  met  with  disasters  under  each  designation. 


In  Longman's  Magazine,  in  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  discourses  concerning  Borderland, 
somewhat  justifying  the  bishops  for  refusing  to  give 
their  opinion  when  asked  on  the  ground  that  it  _  was 
no  part  of  a  bishop's  duty  to  give  away  gratuitous 
advertisements.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  a  bishop 
had  better  keep  his  month  always  shut,  if  he  should 
never  speak  when  his  advice  is  asked  for  fear  lest  his 
counsel  should  be  nsed  for  advertising  purposes— a 
plausible  plea  for  dumb  dogs  surely ! 
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MR.  LUKE  FILDES,  R.A. 
How  He  Painted  "The  Casuals." 
In  the  Strand  for  September  Harry  How  selects 
Mr.  Fildes,  R.A.,  as  the  subject  of  his  illustrated  inter- 
view. The  paper  is  better  illustrated  than  usual,  and 
the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  is  a  reproduction  of 
Mr.  Fildes's  famous  picture  "  The  Doctor."  There  is 
plenty  of  good  gossip  in  the  interview. 

TWO  LOVEBS  IN  A  BOAT. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  How  tells  us  how  the  artist 
gained  his  wife  : — 

Mr.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods  went  by  the  Thames  to  sketch. 
Henry  Woods  had  two  sisters,  and  they  came  up  on  a  visit  to 
their  brother,  and  stayed  where  the  two  youug  artists  were 
working.  Miss  Fanny  Woods  often  sat  to  one  of  these  artists. 
She  is  the  fiirl  sitting  down  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  in  the 
picture  of  "  Fair,  Qniet,  and  Sweet  Best,"  which  was  hung  on 
the  line  and  "  centred  "  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1872.  The 
picture  was  quickly  "  noticed " — it  was  the  first  work  of  an 
unknown  painter.  And  1873  brought  "  The  Simpletons  " — 
two  lovers  in  a  boat  I  But  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of 
1874  that  Miss  Fanny  Woods  became  Mrs.  Luke  Fildes. 
"  THE  CASUALS." 

One  of  Mr.  Fildes's  most  famous  pictures  is  that  of 
"The  Casuals."  The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  painted  it : — 

Mr.  Fildes  always  had  a  leaning  towards  " The  Casuals,'' 
and  in  1874  he  painted  it.  That,  too,  was  a  9-ft.  canvas. 
The  picture  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here — the  mud 
and  slash  of  the  street,  the  suggested  fog,  the  drunken  loafer, 
the  ruffian  who  "  wants  work,  but  wouldn't  do  it,"  the  long, 
thin  youth  in  the  background,  the  sham  soldier,  the  wife  and 
husband  cuddling  up  their  children,  the  widow  (who  perhaps 
had  never  been  a  wife)  hastening  along,  the  policeman,  and 
the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  "  n  >tices  " — p  >sted  immediately  above 
tile  poor  fellow  who  holds  his  little  one  so  tightly  to  him — of 
"Child  Deserted,  £2  Beward ! "  and  "Lost  a  Pug  Dog,  £20 
Seward ! "  But  what  stories  the  artist  has  to  tell  of  his 
models  for  that  remarkable  work  ! 

MODELS  PHOM  THE  CASUAL  WARD. 

"I  used  to  go  out  night  after  night,"  said  Mr.  Fildes,  "and 
nek  for  types.  I  visited  the  various  casual  wards,  and  soon 
cot  to  know  the  inspectors.  If  I  saw  anybody  who  took  my 
lust  I  gave  him  mv  card,  and  asked  him  to  come  round  after 
he  bid  picked  his  oakum.  You  notice  that  fellow  with  his 
he»d  bent  down  in  the  picture?  H?  came  to  see  mo  one 
morning  wringing  wet,  and  after  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  hall  he  was  surrounded  by  a  pool  of  water  !  Some  of  those 
people  I  had  to  stand  in  my  Btudio  on  brown  paper,  and  put 
disinfectants  round  them.  The  drunkard — that  fellow  wit  i 
his  hands  thrust  deop  into  his  pockets — was  a  perfect  character. 
He  would  not  sit  to  me  without  a  quart  pot  by  bis  side,  which 
I  had  to  keep  continually  filled. 

"The  policeman  I  borrowed  from  Bow  Street.  The  long, 
thin  lad  at  the  back,  whom  I  found  in  a  casual  ward,  was  a 
stowaway.  He  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  six  feet  high.  He 
had  tramped  everywhere.  He  stowed  himself  away  on  a  boat 
going  to  America,  was  discovered,  flogged,  transhipped  on 
mother  boat,  pitched  ashore  at  Liverpool,  walked  to  London, 
and  slept  in  the  parks  till  I  came  across  him.  One  of  these 
fellows  in  the  picture  walked  up  and  down  outside  my  house 
•11  night,  so  that  he  shouldn't  be  late  in  the  morning  !  How 
he  escaped  the  police  is  a  mystery." 

"  The  Casuals "  created  a  great  sensatiou.  It  made  a 
wonderful  impression.  Nothing  at  once  so  dramatia  and  real 
had  been  seon  for  years.  The  status  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes 
arose  at  a  bound.  It  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Taylor, 
who  also  purchased  "  The  Widower."  Mr.  Taylor's  collection 
was  eventually  sold  at  Christie's,  and  '■  The  Casuals "  was 
sold  to  Sir  George  Holloway  for  2,000  guineas,  who  stated 
afterward*  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  buy  it,  and  was 
prepared  to  go  to  £4,000  for  it.  The  picture  now  'hangs  in  the 
Boyal  Holloway  CoUege,  Egham. 


ALL  THE  OLOGIES. 

In  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  July 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Hughes,  writing  on  "Anthropology," 
gives  the  following  extract  from  an  American  University 
treatise  on  Anthropology,  showing  how  the  modern 
scientists  in  America  divide  up  the  study  of  mankind 
into  various  branches  of  Anthropology : — 

Phenomena.  Science. 
All  mankind  as  natural  objects  .  Anthropology. 

WHAT  MAN  IS — STRUCTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  embryo  of  mankind  and  life 

of  the  individual        .       .  Ontogeny. 
The  body  of  man  (specific  and 

comparative)      .       .       .  Anatomy. 

The  functions  of  the  body  .       .  Physiology. 
Form  and  colour,  weight  and 

number      ....  Anthropometry. 
The  nervous  system  in  relation  to 

thought     ....  Psycho-physics. 

Natural  divisions  of  mankind     .  Ethnology. 

WHAT  MAN  DOES— FUNCTIONAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

To  express  his  thoughts     .  .  Glossology. 

To  supply  his  wants  .       .  .  Technology. 

To  gratify  his  desires        .  .  ./Esthetics. 

To  account  for  phenomena  .  .  Science  and  Philosophy. 

To  co-operate  in  the  activities 

and  ends  of  life  .       .  .  Sociology. 

In  presence  of  a  spirit  world  .  The  science  of  religion. 

THE  PAST  OP  HUMAN  LIFE  AND  ACTIONS  IS  STUDIED — 

1.  In  things  decayed  or  dug  from 

the  earth    ....  Archaeology. 

2.  In  the  decipherment  of  inscrip- 

tions  Palaeography. 

3.  In  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the 

unlettered  ....  FoUi-Lore. 

4.  In  written  records .       .  History. 

SCIENCES  HELPFUL  TO  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

To  determine  the  material  of  art- 
products  .... 

.To  fix  the  age  of  relics 

In  studying  the  mutual  effects  of 
man  and  the  earth  on  each 
other ..... 

To  determine  man's  place  in 
nature  and  his  acquaintance 
therewith  .... 


Mineralogy. 
Geology. 


Geography. 


Botany  and  zoology. 


What  People  Read  In  the  East-End. 

The  Young  Woman  for  September  publishes  an  inte- 
resting interview  with  Miss  James,  the  librarian  of  the 
People's  Palace,  as  to  what  people  read  in  the  East-End : — 

The  library  will  accommodate  250,000  volumes,  of  which 
only  a  little  over  12,000  have  been  gathered.  The  galleries 
are  reached  by  spiral  iron  staircases,  and  books  are  sent  down 
to  the  centre  by  means  of  lifts.  The  cost  of  the  library  is 
between  £800  and  £900  a  year.  From  1,200  to  1,400  persons  on 
an  average  use  the  library  daily,  and  from  130  to  200  books 
arc  issued.  The  six  most  popular  books  in  tho  library  are 
Dickens's '•  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  Haggard's  "She,"  Dumas's 
"Monte  Cristo,"  Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!"  Stevenson's 
"  Treasure  Island,"  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  "  East  Lynne." 
Meredith  is  occasionally  asked  for,  Hardy  frequently — or,  at 
least,  his  "  Tcbs"  and  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree";  we  have 
only  these  two  of  Hardy's  in  the  library,  and  they  are  very 
popular.  Many  try  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  David  Grieve," 
but  they  generally  give  it  up.  Amongst  women  and  girls, 
Edna  Lyall,  Miss  Warner,  Miss  Fothergill,  Hesba  Stretton. 
Miss  Braddon,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  are  most  popular ; 
whilst  Henty,  Kingston,  Ballantyne,  Marryat,  Fenn,  and  Jules 
Verne  are  the  boys'  favourites.  Poetry  is  seldom  asked  for, 
except  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Longfellow. 
Browning  is  read  in  the  East  End  to  some  extent — by  the 
better-educated  people. 
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A  NOTABLE  "TIMES"  CORRESPONDENT. 

A  Sketch  of  Mr.  \V..  J.  Stillman. 
Mb.  W.  P.  Garrison,  in  the  Century  for  September, 
publishes  a  very  appreciative  sketch  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Still- 
man,  the  well-known  Times  correspondent  at  Rome. 
The  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  striking  portrait.  Mr. 
Stillman  is  an  old  contributor  to  the  Century,  and  Mr. 
Garrison  might  with  advantage  have  given  us  a  much 
longer  sketch.  Mr.  Stillman  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  year  1828,  and  he  very  early  received 
an  impetus  which  decided  his  destinies.  He  was,  says 
Mr.  Garrison,  of  a  restless  temperament. 

HIS  ADVENTURES  WITH  KOSSCTH. 

As  if  to  set  a  seal  on  his  unrest,  fate  would  have  it  that  the 
youth  of  twenty  should  graduate  from  Union  College  in  1848. 
Though  he  took  at  once  to  landscape-painting  under  Church, 
his  ardent  temperament  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  revolu- 
tionary glow  of  the  period,  and  Kossuth's  arrival  in  this 
country  in  December,  1851,  fully  enlisted  Stillman  in  behalf 
of  the  Hungarian  cause,  and  gave  him  his  first  introduction  to 
the  complex  "  Eastern  Question,"  which  was  to  absorb  the  best 
thoughts  and  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  In  1852  ho  accepted 
from  Kossuth  a  perilous  mission  to  Vienna,  to  bring  away  the 
crown  jewels  secreted  by  the  exiled  chief.  I  have  heard  him 
tell  how,  when  his  task  seemed  hopeless  and  the  chance  of  his 
arrest  unpleasantly  good,  he  chose  a  stormy  night  to  commit 
to  the  Danube  his  compromising  credentials.  The  boot  that 
hid  them  in  its  heel  had  hardly  splashed  in  the  river  before  he 
was  challenged  by  a  guard,  who  good-naturedly  smiled  at  bis 
bad  German,  and  let  "a  foreigner"  pass.  The  amateur 
revolutionist  quickly  made  his  way  to  Paris,  and,  taking  up 
his  brush  again,  entered  an  atelier. 

HIS  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  RUSKDT. 

This  was  Stillman's  second  visit  to  Europe.  His  first  was 
in  1849,  when  Ruskin  was  midway  in  the  publication  of  his 
"Modem  Painters,"  and  was  hanging  out  his  "  Seven  Lamps," 
when,  coincidently,  the  Preraphaelite  Brotherhood  was  in  the 
firBt  twelvemonth  of  its  existence.  Acquaintance  with  Rossetti 
and  the  other  leading  spirits  of  this  movement  made  of  Still- 
man a  true  believer.  With  Ruskin,  whose  conversion  came 
later,  in  1851,  he  struck  up  the  warmest  friendship,  and  subse- 
quently named  for  him  his  ill-starred  first-born.  The  personal 
affection  outlasted  his  detachment  from  the  doctrine  of  that 
eloquent  but  incoherent  moralist.  After  twenty  years  he  could 
proclaim  publicly  that  "Ruskin's  aH-teachings  are  utterly 
wrong."  Meanwhile,  in  1855,  under  the  double  influence  of 
the  prophet  and  the  Brotherhood,  ho  founded,  with  John 
Duraml,  the  short-lived  "  Crayon  "  in  New  York  ;  and,  though 
ho  still  continued  to  exhibit  at  the  Aeadcniv  of  Design,  of 
which  ho  had  become  an  associate  member,  the  litterateur 
began  to  get  the  better  of  the  artist. 

PAINTER  AND  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

This  brought  Stillman  into  familiar  and  delightful  inter- 
course with  Lowell  nnd  the  Cambridge  circle  of  wits,  scholars, 
and  savants.  He  joined  a  choice  band  of  them  in  the  Adiron- 
daeks  in  the  summers  of  1858  and  1859,  and  there  was  painted 
—I  believe  in  the  former  year — his  best-known  and  most 
poetic  piece,  "The  Procession  of  the  Pines."  Of  this  company 
Stillman  was  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  .  .  .  Firearms 
have  always  been  a  passion  with  Stillman,  and  they  typify 
his  spiritual  combativeness,  his  readiness  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy. His  innate  mechanical  inventiveness  has  chiefly 
been  expended  upon  cameras,  for  he  has  practised,  experi- 
mented in,  and  written  authoritatively  about  photography 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  twenty  years  ago  ho 
published  a  manual  of  the  art. 

AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  ROME  AND  CRETE. 

The  camera  has  but  confirmed  the  practical  divorce  from  the 
palette  eftorted  by  his  acceptnnce  of  office  in  18(51  under  the 
administration  of  Lincoln.    To  use  his  own  words : — 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  spend  eight  years  of  my  lifo  in  the 
consular  service  of  the  United  States.    Prom  the  first  post, 


that  at  Rome,  I  was  removed  to  silence  my  remongtrma  I 
against  the  disgraceful  state  of  our  legation  there ;  and,  titer  I 
our  usual  shopkeeping  system,  I  was  sent  to  a  distant  statics  I 
at  my  own  expense,  after  having  been  financially  ruined  by  I 
my  official  countrymen  at  Rome.  ■ 
The  new  station  was  Crete,  where,  in  the  spring  of  180,1 
Stillman  was  brought  face  to  face  with  "the  unspeakaUll 
Turk,"  at  a  time  when  the  island  was  on  the  eve  of  a  trail 
revolt.  The  history  of  this  episode  must  be  read  in  his  "  Creta  I 
Insurrection."  His  complicity  with  the  insurgents  conwteia 
in  nothing  more  than  being  a  sort  of  postman  between  then  I 
and  Europe.  Stillman  naturally  came  to  be  regarded,  both  it  I 
Athens  and  at  Constantinople,  as  the  head  and  front  of  tht  I 
rebellion.  The  persecution  ho  had  to  endure  in  consequent  I 
from  the  local  authorities  and  Mussulman  population  in  Cut*  I 
made  him  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  and  finally  Aim  I 
him  to  transfer  the  consulate  to  a  yacht.  As  the  rebelliei  j 
languished  to  its  end,  the  Turkish  government  obtained  fan  I 
Secretary  Fish  bis  removal.  |] 
STORMY  PETREL  1876.  I 

After  the  "  Cretan  Insurrection "  Mr.  Stillman  ii  I 
nothing  so  notable  as  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  «►  I 
lightenment  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Turkil  I 
misrule.  In  1875  and  1876  he  spent  much  time  in  and  J 
about  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina,  and  his  lettenl 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  suh*  I 
quent  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Aftemid^l 
when  the  war  broke  out,  he  did  yeoman's  service  m  I 
Times  correspondent  in  Montenegro.  I  remember  &  I 
Gladstone  saying  at  the  time  that  Stillman's  com- J 
spondence  from  the  seat  of  war  was  the  only  reason  a  I 
1877  why  he  felt  it  necessary  to  look  at  the  Times  atiU 
After  the  war  was  over,  he  became  the  regular  cond 
spondent  for  the  Times,  wherever  the  situation  pronnafl 
to  be  stormy.  |l 

In  the  service  of  the  Times,  Athens  was  revisited  in  191 1 
He  revisited  also  the  island  of  Melos  after  an  interval  oft-l 
dozen  years.  He  also  began  with  ardour  the  study  of  Graft  1 
archeology,  especially  in  connection  with  the  huge  corutn*  ! 
tions  which  are  styled  Pelasgic,  and  which  he  has  traced  OA  j 
thoroughly  than  any  one,  and  pictured  with  his  camera, » 
and  down  the  Italian  peninsula,  in  Sicily,  in  the  Greet 
archipelago,  and  on  the  mainland. 

He  is  now  settled  at  Rome,  but  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foresee  that  if  there  is  once  more  unrest  in  the  BaJba 
Peninsula,  or  in  Austria-Hungary,  Mr.  Stillman  will  haw 
to  leave  the  Eternal  City,  betake  himself  once  jnon 
to  tho  regions  with  which  he  is  so  familiar,  and  dwell 
among  the  peoples  for  whose  liberation  he  lias  already 
achieved  so  much.   

Motor  Engines  for  Cycles. 

In  Cassier's  Magazine  for  August  tho  writer  of  tie 
article  on  "  Modern  Gas  and  Oil  Engines  "  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  Daimler  motor.  This  motor  is  built  by 
the  Daimler  Company  of  Cannstatt,  and  uses  either  gas 
or  gasoline.  In  Sttittgart  it  is  used  for  propelling 
street  cars,  and  on  some  German  railroads  for  driving 
inspection  cars.  It  is  also  found  favourable  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  road  carriages,  quadricycles  and  even  bicycles. 
The  English  firm  is  Sims  aud  Company,  and  they  en 
said  to  be  actively  prosecuting  its  introduction  to 
British  territory.  Cassier  gives  a  picture  of  two  riders 
seated  on  a  quadricycle  propelled  by  a  Daimler  motor. 
As  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  being  blown  tp,  this 
motor  ought  to  be  popular  with  cyclists,  for  it  can  j* 
turned  on  and  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  would  w 
invaluable  for  steep  hills.  The  writer,  however,  does  not 
give  particulars  as  to  the  increase  in  weight  added  by  the 
Daimler  motor.  As  you  can  buy  gold  too  dear,  so  a  cja* 
motor  might  be  more  heavy  than  its  worth. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  CRISIS. 

The  Prophecy  of  the  Pessimist. 

In  the  Investors'  Review  for  August,  Mr.  Wilson  has  two 
articles— one  on  "  Australian  Banks,  Failed  and  Other," 
the  other  on  "  Braggart  Queensland."  In  both  of  them 
he  prophesies  all  manner  of  evil  concerning  the  position 
in  Australia. 

A  WORSE  CRISIS  COMING. 

The  crisis  in  the  Australian  colonies  has  but  reached  its 
second  stage.  In  a  littlo  while  the  storm  must  break  out 
opsin  more  fiercely  than  ever.  What  should  have  been  done 
hod  any  real  intention  existed  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they 
stood  was  to  throw  all  these  failed  banks  into  liquidation. 
The  whole  of  the  unculled  capital  ought  to  have  been  secured 
absolutely  to  existing  creditors  as  a  first  step.  That  done,  it 
would  have  been  open  to  capitalists  in  the  colonics  or  here  to 
create  one  or  two  new  banks  to  take  up  what  genuine  business 
these  wrecks  had  left.  To  these  new  institutions,  under 
adequate  supervision,  the  collection  of  tho  assets  of  the  failed 
banks  might  have  been'  confided ;  or,  if  that  had  not  been 
practicable,  one  or  more  nursing  trusts  might  have  been  con- 
stituted for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  the  assets  together 
until  such  time  as  they  could  have  been  realised.  With  might 
and  main,  therefore,  "reconstruction  "  was  forced  through,  and 
the  end  of  a  shameful  career  of  chicane  and  fraud  will  be  ruin 
tenfold  more  irretrievable  than  could  have  been  caused  by 
honest  liquidation.  These  miserable  settlements  have  little 
prospect  before  them  but  to  lie  waterlogged  with  debts  for  at 
least  a  generation. 

OVER-BANKED  AUSTRALIA. 

One  great  canse  of  the  matter  is  that  Australia  has  far 
too  many  banks  for  its  population.  The  contrast  with 
Scotland  is  very  marked  in  this  respect : — 

Altogether  Scotland  possesses  banking  resources  to  the 
extent  of  £118,0(10,000,  but  of  this  sum  it  may  be  estimated 
that  not  more  than  £70,000,000  at  the  outside  is  directly 
engaged  in  banking  business  within  the  country.  Tho  amount 
may  not  exceed  £00.000,000,  for  not  only  have  the  Scotch  banka 
£24,000,000  invested  in  securities,  or  advanced  upon  stocks, 
bat  they  have  always  largo  sums  employed  in  tho  London 
market—how  largo  there  is  no  moans  of  knowing,  but  they 
must  aggregate  at  least  £10,000,000.  Therefore,  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates  may  bo  an  exaggeration ;  but  put  the  total  at 
£70,000,000,  and  contrast  this  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Before  the  recent  smashes  the  total  bankintr  resources  of  these 
colonies  amounted  to  £i08,000,000:  With  thij  money  tho 
people  had  no  manufactures  to  speak  of  to  carry  on ;  their  only 
exports  consisted  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  produce,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  precariously  profitable,  less  capable  of 
bearing  one  year  with  mother  high  banking  charges.    And  in 

Site  of  this  prodigious  amount  of  money  the  colonists  were 
ways  hard  up. 

I  THE  PROSPECT  OP  QUEENSLAND. 

r  In  his  essay  upon  "  Braggart  Queensland,"  Mr.  Wilson 
says: — 

Prom  the  very  start  the  Queenslander  has  been  the  Gascon 
of  Australasia.  All  his  ideas  have  been  coloured  by  the 
immensity  of  his  territory.  As  a  boaster  ho  has  few  equals 
and  no  superior. 

It  wag  a  poor  territory,  nevertheless,  and  in  great  measure  a 
I  territory  unsnited  for  permanent  settlement  by  the  men  and 
I  women  of  our  northern  race  sent  to  occupy  it.  The  letters  of 
the  Times  special  correspondent  on  Queensland  aud  other 
Australian  colonies  aro  as  near  as  possible  worthless  for  the 
essential  purpose  of  revealing  the  true  economic  condition  of 
these  settlements  and  of  appraising  their  actual  wealth.  And 
where  she  can  see  for  herself  and  speak  from  her  own  observa- 
tion, she  expresses  invaluable  truths.  Hers  is  "  tho  honest 
e^e  which  sees  "when  it  can  get  outside  the  official  magic 
rmg.  Therefore  we  think  the  description  given  by  her  of  tho 
lot  of  labour  in  Queensland  heart-moving  in  its  sadness. 


THE  DOOM  OP  THE  COLONY. 

The  danger  which  now  threatens  these  miserable  deluded 
Australian  settlers  is  not  merely  that  of  becoming  bankrupt  in 
pocket,  of  ceasing  to  pay  their  way.  Were  their  population 
larger,  such  is  the  hatred  and  contempt  felt  for  the  character 
of.  the  men  whom  universal  suffrage  and  "  payment  of  mem- 
bers" have  brought  into  power,  we  should  fear  revolutions  and 
a  period  of  anarchy.  Sparingly  peopled  as  the  territories  are, 
the  actual  danger  to  some  of  them  is  of  depopulation.  All 
who  can  will  escape  from  the  debt  curse,  and  seek  pence  in 
happier  lands.  Those  who  remain  will  rebel  against  the 
demands  of  the  fundholder,  or  will  simply  lie  down  like  the 
over-loaded  camel  and  refuse  to  get  up  till  tho  weight  is 
reduced.    Queensland  will  go  to  pieces. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  ART. 

In  the  Forum  for  August,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
replies  to  the  critics  who  found  his  previous  dissertation 
on  art  too  pessimistic.  He  defends  his  views  with  his 
customary  vigour,  and  preaches  an  eloquent  little  homily 
upon  a  text  in  Timothy.  Speaking  of  the  defects  of  our 
modern  art,  he  declares  that  they  are  irremediable.  At 
least- 
There  is  no  practicable  remedy — or  none  of  the  immediate, 
and  direct  kind.  The  only  true  remedy  is  that  contained  in 
the  Apostle's  words  to  Timothy: — "They  that  will  be  rich 
fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition." 
And  it  is  as  true  for  the  artist  or  the  poet  to-day  as  it  is  for 
tho  divine  and  the  disciple,  as  it  was  true  for  the  Apostle's 
own  son  in  the  faith,  whom  he  had  left  in  Ephesus : — "  But 
thou,  flee  these  things ;  and  follow  after  righteousness,  godli- 
ness, faith,  love,  patience,  meekness." 

Although  Mr.  Harrison  puts  his  text  at  the  end  of  his 
article  instead  of  at  the  beginning,  as  most  preachers  do, 
he  strays  from  it  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  in  the 
pulpit.  The  following  sentences  embody  his  chief  con- 
tention : — 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  again  have  an  age  when  Synthesis  will 
weigh  more  than  Analysis,  and  Conception  of  the  Whole  more 
than  Observation  of  the  Parts.  We  shall  have  again  an  age  of 
coherent  ideas ; — and  when  we  have  that,  we  shall  have  another 
ago  of  Great  Art.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  very  great  art, 
either  in  literature  or  in  the  special  arts  of  form,  under  the 
reign  of  universal  Specialism.  The  camel  of  Holy  Writ  will 
have  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  long  before  supply 
and  demand  will  ever  havo  succeeded  in  creating  a  great  art. 
And  men  will  bo  gathering  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of 
thistles  the  day  that  Art  Exhibitions  promote  immortal  works. 
Everything  that  we  love  in  art  had  its  own  time,  place,  occa- 
sion, inspiration.  Titian,  Velazquez,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke, 
painted  noble  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  costumes  in  which 
they  lived,  to  hang  in  their  own  halls,  amidst  artistic  sur- 
roundings of  absoluto  harmony.  Your  B.  A.  to-day  paints  a 
bill-discounter  in  a  red  hunting-suit  and  breeches  and  a  fur 
topcoat;  he  charges  him  a  thousand  guineas;  and  the  bill- 
discounter  is  very  proud.  Baffaclle  and  Bartolommeo  painted 
Saints  and  Madonnas  to  place  over  altars  ;  Veronese  painted 
sumptuous  groups  for  Venetian  palaces ;  Rembrandt  painted 
tho  men  and  the  scenes  amongst  which  his  life  was  passed, 
exactly  as  he  saw  them,  and  for  those  who  loved  them.  We 
have  to  rack  our  brains  for  novel  subjects,  and  first  and  fore- 
most, we  have  to  satisfy  the  dealer. 

He  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : — 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  I  space  left  here,  to 
explain  all  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  art  is  a  mode  of  religion, 
and  can  flourish  only  under  the  inspiration  of  living  and 
practical  religion.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  say  but  one 
word  to  the  ingenuous  youth  who  aspires  to  be  an  artist  that  he 
should  shudder  to  become  a  tradesman,  that  he  take  up  his 
high  calling  with  "  love,  patience,  meekness  " — that  he  hold 
fast  by  all  that  is  pure,  all  that  is  beautiful,  all  that  is  broadly 
human. 
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VARIOUS  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS.    BY  PEERS  AND  OTHERS. 


UHE  article  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  has  excited  very  widespread 
interest  and  discussion.  1  posted  a  copy  of  the 
Review,  with  an  accompanying  letter  asking  for  sugges- 
tions, to  every  peer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  those 
eldest  sons  of  peers  who  were  old  enough  to  have  their 
own  establishments.  Most  of  the  peers  who  answered 
my  appeal — beyond  merely  acknowledging  it — did  so 
in  terms  of  general  approval,  coupled  with  the  natural 
and  inevitable  objection  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  sugges- 
tion. 

LORD  GBET's  DISSENT. 

There  were,  however,  some  who  dissented  almost 
entirely,  and  foremost  among  these  stands  the  North- 
umbrian Nestor,  Earl  Grey,  who  is  as  keen  a  politician 
in  his  ninetieth  year  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  his  eighties. 
Lord  Grey  writes : — 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  your  article  contains  some 
remarks  in  which  I  concur,  I  entirely  dissent  from  must  of 
your  views.  I  consider  you  to  be  unjust  to  the  British 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  to  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
neglecting  to  point  out  that  most  of  what  King  Demos  has  to 
complain  of  has  arisen  from  the  misuse  of  the  supreme  power 
with  which  he  has  been  invested  by  the  changes  effected  in 
1866  and  since  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  which,  instead  of  its  former  high  character,  it  has  been 
degraded  to  its  present  deplorable  condition,  and  now  shows 
itself  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  discharging  its  high  duties 
with  advantage  to  the  nation.  If  I  was  still  as  able  to  discuss 
the  subject  as  I  should  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
I  should  probably  have  attempted  to  explain  to  you  my  reasons 
for  holding  this  opinion  ;  but  now,  when  I  am  fast  approaching 
the  close  of  my  niuety-firef  year,  I  am  qnitc  unable  to  do  so. 

THE  PEER  ONLY  GREAT  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 

Someof  the  peers  object  so  much  to  the  incidental  snpges- 
tion  that  they  might  do  well  to  sacrifice  their  legislative 
functions  in  order  the  better  to  exercise  their  local  social 
sovereignty,  as  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  was 
not  insisted  upon,  but  merely  thrown  out  by  the  way. 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  writes  from  Sunbury  House, 
Reading,  contending  that  the  legislative  position  of  the 
peer  is  essential  to  his  local  prestige.    He  write* : — 

I  would  gladly  see  your  ideas  carried  out.  but  I  know  thev 
have  been  tried  and  have  utterly  failed.  You  are  wrong  in 
considering  the  peers  as  a  body  to  be  the  great  of  the  land. 
Except  where  they  are  legislators  they  differ  not  from  other 
men;  they  are  not  more  influential,  nor  are  they  better  nor 
worse  than  those  around  them.  In  thiB  county  (Berks)  John 
Walter  and  Richard  Benyon  tower  over  what  vou  call  the 
aristocracy.  In  the  adjoining  county  (Oxon)  although  there 
was  a  resident  duke,  a  commoner  only  a  short  time  ago  was 
the  Lord-Lieutenant.  There  are  peers  and  peers— some  are 
fossils,  some  mushrooms,  some  of  them  are  lawyers  and  some 
clergymen,  and  many  have  been  or  still  are  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  other  professions,  and  the  majority  of  them,  I  hope 
and  believe,  endeavour  to  do  their  duty  towards  their  fellows. 
A  baronet  is  quite  as  big  a  man  as  a  peer. 

LORD  ABERDARE'S  WARNING. 

Much  in  the  same  sense  writes  Lord  Aberdare,  from 
Duffryn,  Mountain  Ash,  South  Wales:— 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  paper  on  "The  Wasted 
Wealth  of  King  Demos,"  for  sending  me  which  I  heartily 
thank  you.  There  are  portions  of  it  which  do  not  command 
my  assent,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  even  to  me  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  infructuous.   Agreeing  with  much,  I 


shall  refer  to  one  objection,  and  one  only.  Your  conditional 
precedent  for  the  utilisation  of  a  lord  is  that  he  should  ceasi 
to  be  a  peer.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  asked  yourself  ho» 
much  of  the  influence  which  you  would  turn  to  such  good 
account  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  wide, 
spread  unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  peer  is  still 
respected  as  a  member  of  that  House  and  an  hereditary  una 
Such  divinity  as  doth  hedge  a  lord  largely  rests  upon  thai 
fact.  That  feeling  may  be  denounced  as  superstition, 
flunkeyiBm,  and  what  not.  It  may  be  held  up  to  scorn  m 
unreasonable  and  degrading;  but  there  it  is,  and  there  it  will 
be  for  many  a  long  year,  growing  probably  weaker  and  weaker, 
as  the  Demos  gets  stronger  and  wiser,  but  still  exerting  i 
power  which  would  bi*  wanting  to  a  mere  landowner.  I  do  nol 
deny  the  influence  of  the  untitled  landowner  who  happens  ts 
be  at  once  wealthy,  able,  And  public-spirited.  I  am  onl] 
arguing  that  sui  h  ;i  landowner,  if  also  a  peer,  would  loom  fai 
larger  in  the  public  eye,  and  therefore  have  a  larger  capacit] 
for  good.  It  is  painfully  true  that  many  peers  have  fallti 
short  of  their  duties.  But  if  examples  are  only  too  frequent 
of  wasted  opportunities,  there  is  happily  ample  proof  of  i 
heightened  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  majority.  How  man; 
a  peer,  conscious  of  the  duties  attaching  to  the  possession  i 
rank  and  fortune,  is  seen  to  eaert  an  influence  far  exceeding 
the  measure  of  his  abilities  and  force  of  character,  which  ai 
supplemented  by  the  weight  which  rank  and  fortune  ha? 
given  him !  The  number  of  such  men — men  like  the  late  Lor 
Carnarvon,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  many  others— i 
constantly,  and  I  believe  rapidly,  increasing.  This,  of  cours? 
is  not  a  question  which  cannot  be  decided  by  statistics.  I 
seems  to  me,  looking  back  upon  more  than  three-quarters  of 
century,  palpably  c<  rtain.  As  for  suggestions.  I  have  none  t 
offer.  If  the  territorial  aristocracy  are  so  insensible  to  thei 
duties,  so  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  neglect  both, 
their  fate  is  assured,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  hi 
averted  by  the  formulation  of  any  scheme  or  the  foundation  ol 
any  association.  They  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  left  to  tbi 
good  influences  which  pervade  society  with  ever-increasinj 
force,  among  which  I  give  no  small  space  to  views  like  yours, 
supported  with  earnest  eloquence,  and  animated  by  the  desin 
of  conserving  all  that  is  good  and  sound  in  our  body  politic. 

THE  PEER  AS  A  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION. 

From  a  peer  resident  in  the  home  counties,  who  has 
large  Irish  estates,  I  receive  the  following  expression  of 
opinion,  which  is  interesting  and  suggestive : — 

In  a  great  deal  of  your  article  I  fully  agree.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  once  said  that  a  peer  of  England  was  a  greater  man 
everywhere  than  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  have  repeatedlj 
acknowledged  in  public  the  gratitude  which  every  peer  owes 
to  his  countrymen  for  their  generous  readiness  to  give  him 
every  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful  if  he  is  willing  to 
embrace  it.  I  speak  from  twenty-three  years'  experience  when 
I  say  that,  even  in  these  democratic  days,  rank,  as  such, 
attains  if  anything  more  than  its  due  weight  for  its  owner  on 
any  public  occasion.  I  entirely  sympathise  with  your  view 
that  a  peer  should  regard  himself  as  a  public  institution  with 
public  responsibilities,  and  that  the  implied  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a  leisured  class  is  that  its  members  shonld 
devote  themselves,  individually  and  collectively,  to  the  public 
service.  Until  Mr.  Parnell  succeeded  in  ostracising  from 
public  life  all  who  were  not  his  supporters  I  was  able  to 
bo  of  some  little  use  as  a  public  man.  The  Land  Act 
deprived  me  of  the  control  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  my 
estate,  to  the  improvement  of  which  till  then  I  had  devoted  a 
considerable  sum.  It  also  rendered  me  comparatively  impotent 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  quarrels  and  litigation  amongst 
themselves  in  which  my  tenants  had  previously  been  only  too 
glad  to  accept  the  arbitration  either  of  myself  personally  or  of 
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my  agent.  I  represented  for  a  time  a  division  of  my  English 
county  in  Parliament,  and  my  eldest  son  has  for  more  than 
thirteen  years  done  the  same.  I  havo  heen  twice  returned 
unopposed  as  an  elected  member  for  my  own  district  in  the 
County  Council,  and  was  offered  unsolicited  the  same  honour 
ty  a  neighbouring  district  reputed  the  most  radical  in  the 
electoral  division.  I  can  honestly  say  that  no  public  call  has 
cTcr  been  made  upon  me  to  which  I  have  not  done  my  best  to 
respond.  Excuse  the  egotism  of  this  letter.  I  mention  these 
facts  in  no  spirit  of  self-praise,  but  because  I  believe  my  case 
u  merely  that  of  dozens  of  my  order  who  are  trying  to  do 
their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  them  to  the  best  of  their  abi  ity.  My  children  have 
»11  been  brought  up  to  throw  themselves  into  every  work 
around  them  to  which  they  can  add  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  They  have  their  reward 
in  the  kindn  ss  with  which  their  efforts  are  received.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  itself  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
gaining  an  attentive  hearing  upon  any  question  which  seemed 
to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  forward ;  and  as 
a  moderate  Conservative  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
almost  all  of  the  old  Liberal  friends  in  l>oth  Houses  with 
shorn  I  started  in  early  life  now  ranged  upon  the  same 
platform  as  myself.  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  Demos  in  homo 
affairs  if  English  good-sense  is  not  outvoted  by  Irish  senti- 
mentality. What  1  do  fear  is  the  effect  which  rash  decisions, 
taken  by  those  who  have  never  thought  out  the  subjects,  may 
have  upon  our  for.ign  policy,  our  colonial  relations,  and  above 
all  upon  the  future  of  our  Indian  Empire.  If  the  House  of 
Lords  does  not  exist  for  the  good  of  the  country  the  reason 
for  its  existence  is  gone.  I  believe  that  it  does  so  exist ;  and  I 
do  not  feel  myself  the  down-trodden  creature  to  whom  you 
allude  in  the  earlier  p  irt  of  your  article. 

"BETTER  bbown  or  snooks  than  a  peer." 
An  esteemed  correspondent,  who  writes  to  me  thus  from 
It.Y.8.  Black  Pearl,  off  Dartmouth,  sees  the  other  side  ot 
the  shield : — 

Your  article  in  the  last  August  number  of  The  Review  op 
Reviews  on  the  British  aristocracy  interested  me  enormously. 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  say,  and  that  is  that  you  seem 
to  me  to  rather  overrate  the  possible  influence  of  individual 
peers  in  their  own  district.  To  me  they  seem  a  very  con- 
irientious  rather  overworked  body,  whose  exertions  are  not 
repaid  with  the  respect  that  we  should  give  to  the  efforts  of 
more  private  individuals.  As  you  say,  they  keep  the  county 
museums  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  into  the  administration  of 
their  estates  they  put  all  the  common-seiiBe,  kindliness  and 
grit  that  nearly  all  Englishmen  possess.  They  have  the  in- 
fluence in  their  native  places  that  wealth  is  bound  to 
bring  with  it,  but  in  spite  of  their  good  work  as  county 
councillors  and  general  purveyors  to  the  public  good  they  are 
less  considered  than  would  be  the  merest  carpet-bagger.  One 
story  in  illustration  of  this  I  heard  only  the  other  day.  Lord 
Pembroke,  who  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  country 
gentleman,  whose  work  on  his  estate  is  a  well-known  thing 
to  all  his  neighbours,  and  who,  besides  this,  is,  as  you  know, 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  liberal-minded  men  in  England, 
makes  a  point  of  every  year  making  a  speech  upon  some 
political  question  of  importance  to  bis  assembled  tenants. 
He  took,  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
Home  Rale,  and  as  it  is  a  que»t:on  on  which  he  feels  very 
keenly,  he  took  an  extra  amount  of  trouble,  and  delivered  an 
able  speech,  which  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of 
all  the  educated  people  who  heard  it.  Ono  of  these.  Lord 
Suffolk,  was  travelling  soon  after  through  Wiltshire,  when  a 
tenant  of  Lord  Pembroke's  g  t  into  the  rail  any  carriage,  and 
they  not  unnaturally  began  discussing  the  recent  meeting  at 
Wilton,  both  expressing  tho  highest  approval  of  all  that  Lord 
Pembroke  hail  said;  and  Lord  Suffolk  suggested  tho  advisa- 
bility of  having  the  speech  printed  and  distributed.  "  That 
'onldn't  be  an>  use,  my  lord,"  answered  tho  farmer ;  "  if  it  had 
been  Brown  or  Snooks  who'd  made  the  speech  the  people  would 
pay  some  attention  to  it,  but  as  it's  by  Lord  Pembroke,  no  one 
«onld  read  it — the  masses  always  think  the  classes  are  working 


for  their  own  advantage,  and  consequently  don't  heed  them. " 
This  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  stories  I  could  tell  you  had  you 
patience  to  hear  me — it  is  a  particularly  good  instance,  as  it  is 
about  a  really  popular  man.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  why  I 
should  write  all  this  to  you  ;  only  I  know  you  respect  all  points 
of  view,  and  mine  is  that  of  an  onlooker  who  has  seen  some- 
thing of  the  game.  The  peers  you  attack  cannot  write  back 
and  sing  their  own  praises,  telling  you  of  all  their  good  actions, 
and  that  is  partly  why  I  write  this. 

THE  GRATITUDE  OF  DEMOS ! 

A  South-country  peer  writes  me  a  private  letter,  from 
which  I  take  the  following  extract : — 

I  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  what  you  say,  but  do  not  feel 
hopeful  of  your  suggestions  being  generally  acted  on;  and 
even  if  they  were,  I  doubt  the  results  coming  up  to  your 
expectations.  Provided  a  landlord  does  not  actually  neglect 
his  estates,  ho  one  I  think  is  either  surprised  or  aggrieved  if 
he  does  no  more.  If,  however,  he  interests  himself  in  local 
affairs  and  local  institutions,  people  very  soon  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  show  their  gratitude  by  endeavouring  to 
work  a  willing  horse  to  death.  I  believe  that  there  are  a  very 
great  number  of  county  gentlemen  who  make  themselves  very 
useful  in  their  own  neighbourhoods ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  some  of  the  richest  and  most  conspicuous  families  do  little 
or  nothing.  This  is  bad  lor  everybody,  and  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  it  were  less  common ;  but  some  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  it  would  be  strong  candidates  for  almost  any 
constituency,  if  that  is  a  test  of  the  appreciation  of  Demos.  I 
do  not  know  tho  north  of  England,  but  I  should  expect  that 
Lord  L<>nsdale  would  be  a  much  stronger  candidate  than  Lord 
Percy,  and  would  probably  have  run  Mr.  Morley  much  closer 
for  Newcastle  than  the  highly  respectable  Mr.  Ealli. 

LORD  WINCHILSEA'B  RESPONSE. 

Lord  Winchilsea  dealt  with  my  appeal  in  a  leading 
article  published  in  his  admirable  weekly  The  Cable. 
The  article,  which  is  signed,  is  headed  "The  Great 
Opportunity."  Lord  Winchilsea  says : — 

We  welcome  with  peculiar  pleasure  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  doctrines  often  advocated  in  these  columns,  which,  coming 
as  it  were  from  tho  enemy's  camp,  and  from  one  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  describe  himself  frankly  as  a  hostile  witness,  may 
be  considered  as  conclusive. 

Mr.  Stead  is,  in  fact,  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  and  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  reign  of  King  Demos,  who  he  believes  "  has 
come  to  stay."  But  ho  is  also  a  shrewd  observer  of  his  own 
times ;  and  being  honestly  desirous  to  improve  them,  he  is  too 
much  in  earnest  to  shut  his  eyes,  merely  because  he  would  have 
had  it  otherwise  if  he  could,  to  the  vast  store  of  latent  energy 
which  resides  in  a  body  of  men  who  are  members  of  an  order 
which  is  coeval  with  our  history,  and  closely  identified  with 
all  the  triumph  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Lord  Winchilsea  continues — 

Mr.  Stead's  appeal  to  the  public-spirited  among  the  peers 
merits,  and  we  hope  will  receive,  far  more  than  a  passing 
attention.  He  invites  them,  in  fact,  to  take  that  foremost 
place  in  the  country  life  of  England,  their  assumption  of  which, 
he  assures  them,  would  be  heartily  welcomed  by  King  Demos 
himself,  and  would  be  certain  at  this  critical  moment  to 
exercise  a  profound,  perhaps  a  decisive,  influence  upon  their 
own  fortunes.  How  much  might  be  done  if  noble  lords, 
especially  those  who  happen  to  be  Lord-Lieutenants  of  counties, 
would  make  their  old  historical  homes  the  centres,  in  a  true 
and  real  sense,  of  the  modern  public  life  of  the  county,  by 
occasionally  inviting  members  of  these  different  public  bodies 
to  meet  in  conference  within  their  walls  upon  one  or  more  of 
the  many  subjects  of  importance  with  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  deal. 

But  our  agricultural  readers  have  a  more  direct  interest  than 
they  are  perhaps  aware  of,  in  adding  their  exhortations  to 
those  of  Mr.  Stead.  Whatever  else  the  peers  may  be,  one 
thing  they  undoubtedly  are — the  natural  leaders  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest    Their  fortunes  are  not  as  deeply  rooted  in 
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the  Boil  as  the  very  oaks  on  the  ancestral  estate  from  which, 
perhaps,  it  takes  its  name,  nor  is  there  a  service  so  important, 
or  any  which  would  be  productive  of  more  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  as  well  as  to  their  own  individual  interests, 
than  they  could  render  at  this  moment  by  laying  aside  their 
wonted  indifference,  and  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of 
their  tenants  and  labourers,  in  order  to  make  one  great  and 
combined  effort  in  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Obvious,  indeed,  must  be  the  duty,  and  great  the  opportunity, 
when  the  trumpet  which  summons  the  peers  of  England  to 
take  their  rightful  place  as  the  vanguard  of  the  social  army, 
sounds  from  the  very  heart  of  Ihc  Radical  camp,  and  who  shall 
say  whether,  if  thoy  refuse  the  call  to  which  honour,  duty,  and 
interest  alike  prompt  a  ready  obedience,  it  will  ever  again  be 
renewed  ? 

WHAT  A  HE  TUB  LANDLORDS  DOING  ? 

Lord  Cantelupe  sends  me  from  The  Mauor  House, 
Bexhill,  come  excellent  and  timely  observations : — 

I  thank  you  for  The  Review  of  Reviews  you  have  kindly 
sent  me.  I  have  read  the  article  referred  to  with  great  interest. 
I  have  written  out  what  arc  my  ideas  about  a  peer  and  a  land- 
lord ;  I  consider  that  it  rests  entirely  with  cacli  individual  peer 
to  better  himself  and  regain  his  power  by  doing  his  duty.  I 
have  only  made  a  few  remarks  as  to  how  it  could  bo  done,  as, 
in  fact,  I  hope  to  do  myself  if  I  live. 

Suggeitiom. 

It  is  no  doubt  absolutely  necessary  at  tho  present  time  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  we  are  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  recognising  that  fact,  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  all  those  in  high  social  positions  should  uso  their 
power  to  direct  if  possible  the  will  of  Demos  in  the  right  way. 
As  the  article  deals  chiefly  with  peers,  I  will  take  a  peer  as 
my  example.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  a  peer  who  has  not 
done  anything  actually  wrong,  starts  in  life  with  a  certain 
amount  of  power  because  he  is  a  peer,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
power  would  have  much  weight  with  the  people  unless  he 
devoted  himself  to  find  out  and  understand  their  wants.  If  ho 
did  this,  he  would  probably  gain  the  confidenco  of  the  people, 
and  he  would  then  not  have  much  difficulty  in  ruling  and 
guiding  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  power  of  a  peer  who 
is  a  large  landowner,  and  who  lives  among  his  own  people,  may 
be  very  great,  and  if  he  acts  rightly  towards  them  his  influence 
will  bo  good.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  thing  to  see  so  much  of  our 
land  in  such  a  poor  state  of  cultivation ;  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  enormous  size  of  most  of  our  farms.  I  have  always 
found  that  a  small  tenant  keeps  his  land  in  far  better  condition 
and  makes  far  more  out  of  it  than  the  big  tenant.  It  is  only 
natural,  if  a  man  has  700  acres  to  farm,  he  may  be  quite 
unable  through  want  of  capital  to  keep  all  his  land  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  while  if  he  only  had  100  acres  ho 
could  very  well  do  so.  I  think  the  landlord  is  very  often 
much  to  blame.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  crnne  across  a 
landlord  of  a  largo  estate  who  goes  round  himself  and  sees 
his  tenants,  discusses  the  state  of  their  land,  or  encourages 
them  in  any  way  to  do  tho  best  they  can  to  improve  their 
farms.  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  good  landlord,  in 
conjunction  with  his  tenants,  to  so  improve  the  condition  of 
his  land  as  to  benefit  both  him  and  the  tenant.  In  the 
days  of  agricultural  prosperity,  most  landlords  spent 
their  enormous  incomes  on  luxuries  and  pleasure  outside 
their  counties.  I  wonder  how  much  of  their  rents  was 
actually  re-invested  in  their  estates  ?  Was  there  even  half 
of  what  came  from  the  land  replaced  upon  it?  If  that 
had  been  done,  would  our  land  have  ever  become  so 
poor  as  it  is  now — would  it  really  have  become  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  compete  with  foreign  trade  ?  I  think  not ;  I 
think  that  if  landlords  and  tenants  in  those  days  of  prosperity 
had  thought  more  about  the  source  of  their  wealth,  and  had 
supported  it,  England's  agricultural  position  would  not  have 
been  what  it  is  at  present.  And  now  in  the  days  of  adversity 
what  are  the  landlords  doing?:  have  they  not  mostly  fled  from 
their  homes,  their  people,  and  their  land,  on  the  plea  of  poverty 
— certainly,  a  true  enough  one,  but  not  justifiable  ?  Would  it 
Dot  have  been  a  noble  and  pluckier  action  to  remain  in  their 
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homes,  living  quietly  and  as  cheaply,  working  as  they  micU 
easily  do  to  improve  their  condition  and  that  of  their  people  t 
What  encouragement  is  there  for  a  )ioor  struggling  farmer 
to  work  hard  to  find  money  for  a  landlord  whom  hi 
never  sees — a  man  who  cares  eo  little  for  him  that  h< 
leaves  him  to  fight  the  battle  alone?  I  am  convince 
that  it  is  possible  for  every  landowner  to  better  him-el 
and  his  estates ;  it  rests  with  him  nlonc.  It  is  deplorable  to  w 
what  is  going  on  now  in  numerous  cases :  the  landlord  liva 
away;  he  takes  all  tho  rents;  he  spends  them  clsewhcn 
giving  nothing  back  to  and  doing  nothing  for  the  land  ant 
the  farmer  who  gives  him  his  living.  Landlords  have  bea 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  their  own  downfall 
let  them  now  set  to  work  to  regain  what  they  have  lost,  whicl 
I  believe  thoy  could  do  to  a  great  extent,  if  they  did  their  dutj 
in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  GocLto  call  thta 

TOO  late! 

The  most  interesting  response  I  have  received  from  an] 
of  my  correspondents  in  the  peerage  is  the  following  :— 

I  have  read  your  article  on  the  Old  England  party  with  fii 
deepest  interest,  and  I  cannot  express  how  thoroughly  I  agre 
with  its  sentiments  and  believe  in  its  teaching ;  but  I  fear  I 
is  too  late  !  The  whole  order  is  divided  into  two  classes :  tho* 
who  retain  the  idea  that  they  rule  by  divine  right,  and  tin 
all  who  oppose  that  rulo  are  worthless  anarchists,  who* 
powers  of  judging  of  tho  views  of  the  great  outside  world  an 
atrophied  by  long  disuse,  and  who  verily  believo  themstlvil 
to  be  of  different  clay  from  the  humanity  that  surrounds  then 
These  for  the  most  part  are  crassly  stupid ;  they  have  intel 
married,  and  seem  unable  to  obtain  new  light  on  any  subject 
Their  only  intercourse  with  the  people  is  that  subservient 
parasitic  class  that  grow  up  around  great  places,  and  wid 
the  masses  they  have  never  come  into  any  sort  of  conUd 
The  second  division  is  that  portion  who  do  not  care  for  anj 
thing  but  their  personal,  immediate  enjoyment.  "  What  bu 
posterity  done  for  me?"  is  the  motto;  '"why  should  I  therefut 
trouble  about  posterity?"  It  is  a  hopelessly  vulgar  6]>iri 
which  is  spreading  fast.  For  money,  as  there  is  none  at  home 
get  an  American  heiress ;  but  enjoyment  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  This  class  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Marlborough 
House  influence.  The  old  sense  of  responsibility  used  to 
restrain  the  lords  of  great  estates  fiom  any  exhibitions  of 
laxness  that  were  likely  to  shock  the  ft  clings  of  dependants, 
and  while  the  loose  ideas  of  the  duy  did  not  bind  wry  heavy 
burdens  on  these  great  people,  allowing,  for  instance,  the 
erection  of  small  houses  nestling  among  the  trees  of  many 
great  parks  for  the  convenience  of  the  owners'  mistresses,  still 
they  went  to  church  because  it  was  expected  of  them;  they 
gave  no  parties  on  Sunday,  and  they  reta'ned  an  idea  that 
it  mattered  to  the  world  what  they  were  and  what  they 
did.  All  that  is  gone  now,  though  the  mistresses'  houses 
remain,  transferred  from  the  home  ]>arks  to  St.  John's 
Wood.  If  you  had  an  intelligent  class  to  deal  with,  they  could 
bo  saved;  but  you  have  stupidity  and  vulgarity  to  meet,  and 
both  are  hopeless.  They  wear  the  ermine,  but  have  forgotten 
that  they  do  so  because  the  little  beast  dies  at  the  least  contact 
with  dirt,  and  lies  down  broken-hearted  to  yive  up  the  ghost  if 
its  coat  is  soiled.  If  there  existed  w  ithin  its  borders  sufficient 
intelligence,  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy  might  both  ho 
saved;  but  surely  on  that  "if"  hangs  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  with  all  its  great  volcanic  chang-s.  Your  "Civio 
Church  "  would  be  a  dead  letter  to  peers  and  prelates,  and  yet 
it  is  written  in  the  only  language  of  the  day ;  but  how  many 
have  the  intelligence  to  learn  tho  alphabet  ?  I  would  it  were 
otherwise,  for  an  interlude  of  the  reign  of  the  "  wise  nobleman" 
would  be  a  splendid  swan  song  before  the  inevitable  end.  But 
I  am  thankful  for  your  article,  while  I  do  not  believo  they  will 
heed,  though  one  came  from  the  dead ! 

THE  LATE  LORD  TOLLEMACHE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Impey,  the  author  of  the  famous  pamphlet 
of  "  Three  Acres  and  a  Cow,"  contributes  to  the  Rev 
Review  an  interesting  article  upon  Lord  Tollcmache,  the 
labourers'  lord,  which,  is  well  worth  reading  in  this  coa- 
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nation.  Lord  Tollemache  was  0110  of  tha  wisest  and 
best  of  modern  landlords,  aud  was  tho  first  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  giving  labourers  allotments,  a  course  which 
he  pursued  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  farmers, 
who  at  first  threatened  to  throw  up  thoir  farms  if  he 
persisted  in  giving  their  labourers  allotments.  Ho  also 
offended  many  clergymen  by  excluding  the  Church 
Catechism  from  the  elementary  schools  which  he  estab- 
lished, and  also  becauso  be  always  gave  the  Dissenters 

,  the  land  which  they  needed  for  the  building  of  their 

j  thapels.   Mr.  Impey  says : — 

i  His  Conservatism  was  always  of  a  moderate  and  conciliatory 
'type-  He  had,  as  a  young  man,  given  much  offence  to  his 
;  political  friends  in  1832  by  supporting  the  principle  of  Earl 
.Grey's  Eeform  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  a  dangerous  revolu- 
'  tionary  feeling  would  certainly  develop  amongst  the  populations 
of  the  large  towns  if  they  were  denied  their  fair  share  of 
political  power.  It  was  the  samo  statesmanlike  recognition  of 
the  altered  political  condition  of  the  country  which  dictated 
LordTollemache's  remarkable  action  with  regard  to  allotments 
Sand  small  holdings.  Writing  to  me  in  1885,  he  says : — "  It 
{appears  that  we  are  advancing  rapidly  to  a  democracy.  All 
S*e  most  hope  and  trust  is,  that  whatever  happens,  it  will  bo 
iamdneive  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  if  so,  no  one  ought  to  complain." 

When  the  movement  for  giving  the  labourer  three 
;»cres  and  a  cow  was  set  on  foot,  it  was  largely  based 
upon  Lord  Tollemache's  example : — 

Lard  Tollemache  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement,  and  as  early  as  1883,  before  the  passing  of 
(he  Franchise  Bill,  ho  separated  himself  from  the  mass  of 
tie  landowners  of  the  country,  whether  Liberal  or  Tory,  by 
, writing  to  me  as  follows: — "Railway  directors  and  dock 
!  trustees  are  given  compulsory  powers  for  the  purchase  of  laud 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  undertakings  for  the  advantage  of 
Republic,  and  for  this  reason  local  authorities  might  be  given 
the  same  powers  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
middle  and  labouring  classes  of  the  district." 

The  effort  which  was  mado  to  secure  voluntary  allot- 
ments met  with  his  support,  but  he  had  little  faith 
t  in  it:— 

I  Lord  Tollemache  was  not  unwilling  to  back  up  this  move- 
I  ment  by  any  means  in  his  power,  though  he  wrote  to  me,  "  I 
j  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  success  of  these  proceedings  " ; 

•  and  at  a  later  period,  "  I  am  greatly  disheartened  at  the 
;  answers  I  have  received.  Landowners  cannot  at  present  see 
jj  that  the  more  they  make  the  new  voters  owners  and  holders  of 
j  land  the  safer  their  position  will  be." 

J  It  is  this  blindness  of  landowners  which  constitutes  the 

•  great  dangers  of  the  landed  system. 

L 

AN  EMPHATIC  PROTEST. 

i    Mr.  W.  A.  Hedderwick,  writing  from  Park  House, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  says : — 

Of  all  your  articles  on  the  Wasted  Wealth  of  King  Demos, 
your  appeal  to  the  peers  in  this  month's  issue  has  interested 
me  most.  I  do  not  expect  there  will  be  any  response,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  none,  for  nothing  in  my  opinion  could  bo 
more  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  King  Demos  than  any  move- 
ment which  might  give  a  now  lease  of  life  to  such  an  odious 
institution  as  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  objections  to  it 
are  manifold,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  mention  a  few. 

1.  To  confer  on  any  individual  a  legal  right  to  claim  social 
precedence  over  his  fellow-citizens  is  simply  to  confer  the 
right  to  practise  organised  vulgarity.  You  recognise  this 
Principle  emphatically  in  the  case  of  the  State  clergy,  and  it 
applies  with  tenfold  force  to  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 

1  The  existence  of  such  a  titled  and  privileged  class  develops 
and  nurtures  an  instinct  of  servility  in  all  other  classes.  No 
one  will  dispute  this  who  admits  that  an  Englishman  "dearly 
loves  a  lord,"  or  who  has  witnessed  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
nprtsrt  or  lickspittle  to  elbow  his  way  into  "  Society." 


3.  The  peculiar  institution  in  question  sets  up  a  false 
criterion  of  merit,  which  has  tho  effect  of  debauching  the 
public  conscience,  or,  in  other  words,  corrupting  and  perverting 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  aristocracy  arc 
regarded,  as  a  body  of  "chartered  libertines,"  whose  moral 
position  cannot  bo  affected  by  any  crime  short  of  sodomy,  and 
even  then  the  authorities,  with  the  public  acquiescence,  will 
connive  at  their  escape.  It  would  almost  appoar  that  even 
murder  may  bo  committed  by  a  duko  with  impunity.  Recent 
cases  illustrate  these  propositions. 

4.  It  involves  gross  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and 
grave  injury  to  the  public  interests.  In  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Civil  Service,  for  instance,  or  even  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
mentary honours,  no  commoner  has  a  fair  chance  in  competition 
with  one  of  the  chartered  libertines.  (Of  course  this  is  only  a 
phase  of  the  instinct  of  servility  above  referred  to.) 

5.  Historically  speaking,  and  in  the  case  of  England,  tho 
institution  is  a  badge  of  servitude,  Having  its  origin  in  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  remains  as  a  standing  advertisement  to 
all  the  world  that  England  is  a  conquered  and  subjugated 
nation.  The  fact  that  there  wero  titles  among  the  Saxons 
prior  to  the  Conquest  does  not  affect  this  position.  One  would 
expect  a  proud  and  high-spirited  race  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  sweeping  away  every  trace  of  their  humiliation,  but 
they  really  seem  to  glory  in  their  shame,  for  only  tho  other 
day  Tennyson  sang  of  "  Norman  blood "  as  the  proudest  of 
distinctions. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  doing  anything  to  bolster  up  this 
debasing  relio  of  feudal  barbarism,  I  think  you  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  declaring,  and  waging  to  the  bitter  end,  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  so-called  aristocracy  and  all 
their  works,  leaving  Nature  to  provide  (as  she  quickly  would) 
her  own  genuine  nobility  of  moral  and  intellectual  rank. 

A  PERTINENT  INQUIRY. 

Lord  W.  Compton  writes  me  as  follows : — 
I  am  not  quito  certain  that  I  rightly  understand  your 
suggestion  to  the  aristocracy.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
majority  of  the  peers  hold  themsolves  aloof  from  much  of  the 
work  that  is  happily  going  on  amongst  the  people,  especially 
as  regards  religious  work.  At  tho  same  time  they  subscribe 
and  do  plenty  of  county  work.  Your  wish  is  that  the  aris- 
tocracy should  hold  personal  intercourse  with  the  workers,  not 
as  patrons  from  a  distance,  but  as  personal  friends  in  their 
homes.  They  patronise  King  Demos  instead  of  serving  him— 
is  that  your  view  ?  I  quite  agree  with  it  if  I  have  stated  it 
correctly,  and  agree  also  that  King  Demos  hates  patronage  and 
loves  self-sacrificing  service.  There  is  a  case  [in  point  whioh 
has  often  struck  me.  For  many  months  our  peers  live  in 
London— a  world  within  a  world.  Thousand  of  religious  and 
humanitarian  agencies  hold  meetings  as  much  to  obtain  sym- 
pathy as  funds.  A  titled  chairman  is  eagerly  sought.  It 
means  an  hour  or  two  out  of  a  life  of  comparative  leisure;  but 
how  few  help  1 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland  writes : — 

No  doubt  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  if  all  peers  could  be  forced  or  persuaded  to  do  their 
duty  in  a  local  sense,  as  some  of  their  number  already  do. 
With  reference  to  their  legislative  functions,  why  should  they 
not  elect,  say,  300  of  their  number,  who  would  form  the  second 
Chamber  ? 

ROYALTY  EVEN  WORSE  THAN  THE  PEERAGE. 

Another  earl  in  the  home  counties  is,  however,  less 
sanguine.  His  letter  concludes  with  a  suggestion  which 
makes  a  novel  addition  to  the  "  impeachment  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,"  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much  when 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  in  his  prime: — 

I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  article  you  allude 
to.  I  cordially  agree  with  every  word  of  it,  although  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  carry  out  all  its  suggestions.  The  pig-headed 
Britisher  is  not  easy  to  move,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the 
Tory  pigeon-shooting  landlord.  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  they  will  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  at  present  make  any  further  suggestions,  except 
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to  remind  you  of  two  excellent  articles  written  about  two  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  magazines,  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  entitled 
"Under  the  Yoke  of  the  Butterflies,"  which  I  think  deserve 
more  notice  than  has  been  bestowed  on  them.  I  fear  that 
these  bad  times  will  help  to  delay  indefinitely  the  bringing 
about  of  your  ideal.  But  however  much  wo  may  wish  to 
blame  the  shortcomings  of  the  nobility,  I  venture  to  think  that 
Royalty  is  far  more  blameworthy,  owing  to  its  position  of  social, 
if  not  political,  head  of  the  nation.  One  might  have  hoped  and 
expected  that  true  art  in  all  its  forms  Bhould  be  encouraged  by 
Royalties,  but  they  do  not.  At  the  State  concerts,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  best  works  of  British  composers,  who  I  venture 
to  think  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  heard,  we  arc  dosqd  with 
antiquated  commonplace  excerpts  from  Italian  operas.  Medio- 
crity seems  to  be  the  underlying  principle  in  everything 
undertaken  by  Royalty.  An  article  from  you  on  this  subject 
might  be  productive  of  great  good.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
continuation  of  your  former  articles  on  King  Demos. 

PEERS  CREATED  BY  KING  DEMOS. 

Lord  Midleton  sends  me  an  interesting  analysis  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  King  Demos  has  certainly  shown  his 
appreciation  of  his  peers  by  increasing  their  number 
materially  since  he  came  into  possession.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  on  its  roll  401  members  in  1830, 433  in  1837; 
hut  to-day  there  are  572  peers  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
Since  1830  there  have  been  328  new  votes  added  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  whom  2  )8  were  added  by  Liberal 
Ministries,  and  120  by  Conservatives.  Mr.  Gladstone 
alone  has  made  82  peers.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  many  of  these  Gladstonian  peers  vote  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill. 

SOME  PRESS  COMMENTS. 

Tho  comments  of  the  press  have  been  somewhat 
amnsing.  One  well-known  editor  of  a  London  daily 
wrote  me  curtly  that  he  regarded  all  pleas  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  as  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
personality  of  the  devil.  The  editor  of  the  Westminster 
(ktzette  published  a  "  Plea  for  the  Gold  Bug,"  to  which 
I  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  the  remark  that  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  gold  bug  and  the  peer  cannot  be 
sstlcd  by  providing  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  or  dozen 
plutocrats  who  have  founded  picture  galleries.  If  we 
could  take  our  five  hundred  peers  and  take  the  thousands 
of  gold  _  bugs,  and  see  what  proportion  of  each  class 
recognise  most  their  obligations  to  their  neighbours,  and 
to  what  extent  they  recognise  it,  that  would  be  a  fair 
test.  But,  unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  and  the  case 
does  not  admit  of  scientific  demonstration. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  COBDEN. 

The  National  Review  says : — 

In  the  August  Review  op  Reviews  Mr.  Stead  rediscovers 
the  peers,  and  finds  out  that  they  are  not  lnlf  such  bad  fellows 
after  nil.  If  they  would  only  let  him  "run  them"  he  would 
pull  them  through— just  as  he  would  have  pulled  the  Pope 
through  if  his  Holiness  would  have  allowed  it.  Mr.  Stead's 
summary  way  for  restoring  power  and  prestige  to  the  aris- 
tocracy is  put  shortly :  "  Believe  in  yourselves  and  your 
mission,  and  freely  entertain  the  local  inspectors  of  nuisances." 
Fortunately,  however,  for  England,  the  Peers  have  never  been 
a  noble  caste,  and  consequently  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
ulay  at  being  great  nobles,  as  Mr.  Slead  seems  to  desire.  The 
qrand  f  igm-nr  never  has  and  never  will  have  a  place  in 
England.  The  House  of  Lords  is  not  unp  ipular,  as  the  enemy 
will  shortly  discover  to  their  cost;  but  Englishmen  do  not  liko 
patronage  "even  when  most  artistically  done,  and  (what  is  as 
important)  the  better  sort  of  Englishmen  (which  the  peers  are 
quite  as  often  as  other  people)  loathe  patronising.  Meantime, 
we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stead  in  urging  peers  and  other 
men  of  birth  and  wealth  to  throw  themselves  heartily  into 


politics,  local  and  imperial.  They  form  in  both  eases  excellent 
leaders,  and  wise  men  in  England  have  always  realised  this. 
We  will  make  Mr.  Stead  a  present  of  a  little  story  on  this 
point  whioh  may  serve  him  for  a  motto  if  he  ever  republishes 
his  essay.  One  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  daring  the 
forties  Mr.  Cobden  was  making  an  important  speech.  In  the 
middle  he  was  interrupted  by  an  irruption  of  tho  members  of 
the  Young  England  Party  who  streamed  in  in  all  the  glory  o( 
their  white  waistcoats  and  dress  coats.  He  turned  to  them 
with  an  appeal  of  unusual  eloquence,  which  began,  "Your 
fathers  led  our  fathers  at  Crecy  and  Agincourt :  why  won't 
you  lead  us  now  1 "  Those  were  sensible  as  well  as  eloquent 
words,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  St  ad's  essay  echoes  them  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  it.  His  advice  is  indeed  singularly  apposite 
at  the  present  moment. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  HATRED  AND  DISTRUST. 

The  Northern  Echo  and  the  Newcastle  Leader  shake 
their  heads  in  some  amusement  at  the  idea  of  yoking  the 
peer  to  the  chariot  of  King  Demos.  Reynolds's,  as  befits 
its  traditions,  regards  the  suggestion  as  flat  blasphemy  :— 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  communings  with  the*  spiritual  world 
seem  to  prejudice  his  sense  of  things  mundane.  He  has,  in  a. 
moment  of  abstraction,  devised,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  lords  of  this  England  of  ours. 
This  gang  of  bloated,  overfed  aristocrats  are,  it  seems,  capable 
of  bringing  about  the  regeneration  of  England.  Mr.  Stead 
suggests  that  they  should  throw  themselves  into  the  functions 
of  "  hereditary  leadership,"  and  generally  act  as  commander!- 
in-chief  of  the  democracy.  A  nice  proposal  this,  but  Mr.  Stead 
may  be  informed — it  is  marvellous  that  he  does  not  already 
know  it — that  the  democracy  of  England  distrusts,  despises,  and 
hates  these  arrogant,  ignorant  gentry  whom  we  call  the  peers. 

A  TORY  PROPHECY. 

The  Manchester  Courier  moralises  over  my  past  from  I 
mountain-top  of  superior  delicacy,  wisdom,  and  raan-of- 
the-world  balance,  and  dwells  complacently  upon  the 
prospect  of  my  prospective  evolution  into  Toryism,  which 
must  be  somewhat  alarming  news  for  the  Tories.  Our 
mentor  says :  — 

We  all  know  Mr.  Stead,  with  his  fiery  Democratic  Radi- 
calism. Most  of  us  regret  a  certain  episode  of  his  career. 
But  the  disgusting  indelicacy,  the  silly  quixotism,  and  the 
utter  want  of  man-of -the- world  balance  and  judgment  which 
he  then  displayed,  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  intense  clever- 
ness and  insight  of  the  man.  To  judge  from  his  recent  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Borderland  "  nonsense,  Mr.  Stead  is 
already  leaving  far  behind  the  eccentricities  of  his"Stiirm 
und  Draug"  period.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
most  violent  Radicals  often  make  tiic  best  Tories  as  they 
advance  in  life,  particularly  if  the  world  has  gone  weH  with 
them.  We  trust  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Stead, 
for  his  periodical  is  in  many  ways  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
contemporary  literature.  Anyhow,  it  is  most  pleasiag  to 
notice  from  this  whilom  Radical  so  sane  and  sober  an  estimate 
of  the  present  Mtuation  that  we  can  only  exclaim — Is  Stead 
also  among  the  prophets  ?  Briefly  put,  Mr.  Stead's  advice  to 
the  peers  is  to  form  an  Old  England  party.  Possibly  a  wider 
acquaintance  and  a  broader  charity  might  teach  Mr.  Stead 
that  peers,  after  all,  are  very  much  like  other  men,  and  that 
their  folly  or  selfishness  is  just  about  the  human  average.  The 
people  would  be  much  better  off,  he  tells  us,  if  the  Hou9e  of 
Lords  were  abolished  altogether.  Mr.  Lnbouchere,  it  seems, 
lives  in  dread  of  the  day  when  a  Duke  will  oppose  him  at 
Northampton,  and  no  doubt  he  knows  his  own  constituents 
But  Mr.  Stead's  argument  breaks  down  at  the  very  point 
where  it  might  be  most  useful.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  may  best  be  defended  is 
the  political.  If  only  certain  reforms  were  iniroduced.  including 
a  greater  number  of  life  peers  and  colonial  representatives, 
and  if  power  were  given  to  purge  the  House  of  unworthy 
members,  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  of  the  greatest  value 
even  in  these  democratic  times. 
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SHALL  BOUND  HOUSES  BE  FREED  ? 
By  a  Friend. 
Since  the  incomplete  measure  of  1872,  no  general 
change  has  been  made  in  the  Licensing  Laws  of  England, 
although  in  that  time  the  movement  in  opposition  to  the 
present  system  of  public-house  control  has  been  constantly 
gaining  strength,  and  the  outcry  against  its  failure  has 
been  steadily  growing  louder  and  more  insistant,  until 
to-day  politicians  of  every  shade,  churches  of  every 
.denomination,  and  organisations  of  most  diverse  character 
are  in  absolute  agreement  that  something  must  be  done 
by  the  legislature  to  remedy  the  everywhere  admitted 
evils  arising  from  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  now  carried  on.  The  air  is  now  thick  with  remedial 
measures.  One  Government  has  tried  its  hand  at  a  pro- 
fessedly temperance  proposal,  and  another  Ministry  is 
attempting  to  deal  promptly  and  radically  with  the  drink 
question.  Even  the  publicans  are  not  without  a  Bill  of 
their  own.  It  might  perhaps  be  said  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  with  so  many  plans  for  amending  the  Licen- 
sing Laws  before  the  country,  no  new  one  stands  any 
chance  of  being  accepted ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  an  eminently  desirable  change  possible,  which, 
whilst  commending  itself  to  the  general  public  and  the 
moderate  drinker,  shall  at  the  same  time  be  approved  by 
temperance  reformers,  and  disarm  publican  opposition, 
then  ample  justification  is  afforded  for  the  publication  of 
such  a  plan  and  its  due  consideration  by  all  who  feel 
called  upon  to  frame  an  opinion  upon  the  licensing  ques- 
tion. The  claim  of  so  desirable  a  remedy  to  popular 
attention  is  enhanced  when  it  is  seen  that  the  proposal  is 
immediately  practicable  of  itself,  or  that  it  would  serve  to 
complement  any  Government  or  other  scheme  for  modi- 
fying the  existing  liquor  laws. 

PAST  ATTEMPTS  AT  SETTLEMENT. 

In  all  the  long  series  of  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  render  the  sale  of  drink  innocuous  two  features  have 
been  always  prominent:  first,  an  effort  to  confine  the 
trade  within  what  the  legislature  appeared  to  consider 
reasonable  bounds ;  and  second,  to  ensure  that  responsi- 
1  Wlity  should  go  with  privilege.  The  intention  appears 
to  bave  been  that  those  who  reaped  the  pecuniary 
benefits  associated  with  the  sale  of  intoxicants  were  the 
persons  who — whoever  otherwise  might  be  affected — 
should  suffer  in  pocket  or  in  person  for  any  hurtful 
consequences  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  this  fashion. 

THE  BREWERS'  EVASION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

These  primary  objects  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
achieved,  the  one  great  obstacle  and  the  cause  of  still 
further  injurious  effects  having  always  been  the  pecu- 
liar operations  and  influence  of  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  traders  in  drink.  Early  in  the  present  century 
this  was  manifest,  abundant  proof  of  which  is  found  in 
parliamentary  papers  of  that  time.  In  one  of  these,  the 
brewers  and  distillers  are  shown  to  have  obtained  the 
control  of  a  large  number  of  licensed  houses,  to  have 
competed  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  premises 
or  in  the  grant  of  new  licences  in  neighbourhoods  already 
more  than  fully  supplied  with  drinking  facilities,  to  have 
palmed  off  bad  beer  upon  the  public  through  the  retailers 
bound  to  take  whatever  might  be  sent  them,  and  to  have 
connived  at,  if  not  to  have  promoted  illegal,  disorderly, 
diBgraceful  and  sometimes  even  criminal  conduct  among 
the  frequenters  of  the  retail  drink-shops.  By  placing 
men  in  the  houses  to  sell  beer  at  weekly  wages;  by 
frequent  and  even  fraudulent  transfers,  the  brewers 
entirely  evaded  the  responsibilities  and  penalties  the 


legislature  had  placed  upon  breaches  ot  the  Licensing 
Laws.  The  Police  Committee,  reporting  to  Parliament  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  say : — 

Brewers  and  distillers,  and  all  who  deal  in  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  make  fortunes  iu  proportion  to  the  sale  of 
their  respective  commodities :  the  greater  the  gale  the  greater 
the  proportionate  profit;  and  it  is  in  evidence  before  your 
committee  that  some  of  the  worst  conducted,  as  well  aa  the 
most  profitable  houses  in  the  Metropolis,  either  belong  to 
particular  brewers  or  are  held  in  mortgage  by  them;  the 
closer  then  the  connection  that  is  formed  between  them  and 
the  magistrates,  the  less  willing  will  the  latter  be  to  injure  the 
property  of  the  former.  The  Shadwell  case  demonstrates  that 
the  most  disorderly  and  licentious  conduct  of  the  bouses 
belonging  to  particular  brewers  does  not  ensure  the  loss  of  the 
licence ;  but  that  if  at  last,  from  the  notorious  infamy  of  the 
parties  complained  against,  tho  magistrates  arc  compelled  to 
interfere,  the  least  possible  punishment  is  inflicted,  the  tenant 
is  shifted,  a  real  or  fraudulent  transfer  is  made,  and  a  new 
landlord  takes  possession,  to  follow  the  old  practices  in  the 
same  house  with  aggravated  misconduct.  The  maxim  is  the 
houBo  being  bricks  and  mortar  cannot  be  guilty  of  any  moral 
crime,  and  trie  old  system  is  revived  with  the  same  profit  as 
before. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  "TIED"  HOUSE. 

Although  the  majority  of  witnesses  before  this  com- 
mittee concur  in  allowing  that  there  were  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  free  houses — i.e.,  licensed  premises  whose 
occupiers  were  free  to  purchase  their  supplies  from  who- 
ever they  liked— in  the  Metropolis  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  yet  the  evasion  of  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  that  the  holder  of  a  liquor  licence  should  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  house,  had 
so  largely  obtained  that  it  was  almost  "  universal,"  with 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  community.  At 
Beading  only  two  of  sixty-eight  public-houses  were  free, 
and  at  Wallingford  four  out  of  eighteen,  and  elsewhere 
the  "  tie  "  had  similarly  extended.  At  these  and  other 
places  the  moral  character  of  the  houses  in  the  hands  of 
brewers  in  the  country  was  "worse  than  that  of  free 
houses,"  and  there  was  in  general  "  a  great  difference  in 
the  conduct  of  a  brewer's  tenant  and  that  of  the 
occupier  of  a  free  house,  the  latter  being  more  ten- 
acious of  character,  for  upon  that  they  can  only 
depend,  whereas  the  tenant  of  the  brewer  is  generally 
careless  of  reputation,  trusting  to  the  influence  of  his 
landlord  to  secure  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  licence." 
As  to  the  effect  upon  the  general  public  of  this  concen- 
tration of  the  licensing  trade  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
a  few  wealthy  individuals,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
the  distribution  of  their  commodities, "  the  consequence 
of  this  monopoly,"  avers  one  witness,  '*  is  that  the  beer  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that  the  poor  and  middling 
classes  of  the  community,  living  in  these  districts,  com- 
plain heavily  of  the  badness  of  the  commodity  which  they 
are  compelled  to  drink,  no  other  being  in  the  market." 
The  publicans  under  this  system  of  illegitimate  competi- 
tion were  themselves  the  sufferers,  as  was  made  clear  by 
the  evidence  of  a  constable,  who  stated  : — "  The  public- 
houses  in  this  parish  are  very  numerous,  there  are  more 
than  can  make  an  honest  livelihood,  without  forcing  a 
trade,  and  several  of  the  publicans,"  say  the  committee, 
"  have  acknowledged  to  him  that  they  were  compelled  to 
allow  disorderly  visitors  and  illegal  practices  within  their 
houses,  for  there  was  not  sufficient  trade  to  keep  them 
without." 

The  Committee  make  various  suggestions  whereby 
"  the  evils  attending  the  present  system  may  be  gradually 
removed,  and  the  trade  taken  out  of  the  few  hands 
which  in  some  districts  have  entirely  engrossed  it." 
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*y  deplore  "that  the  practice  is  hourly  increasing" 
,d  they  "  consider  this  monopoly  to  lie  a  great  grievance 
_d  deserving  well  the  consideration  of  the  legislature 
order  to  limit  its  further  progress,  and  to  relieve  the 
:blic  from  its  mischievous  consequences." 

THE  FIXING  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

ig^.Then  as  in  later  yeara  the  influence  of  the  wholesale 
jfopolist  proved  too  strong   to  allow  of  effective 
wislation,  and  the  problem  how  safely  to  allow  the 
~mmon  sale  of  intoxicants  without  impoverishing  the 
'  'ributors,  debasing  the  consumers,  or  unreasonably 
,  hing  the  manufacturers,  has  yet  to  be  solved 
ponsibility  for  wrong-doing  in  connection  with  the 
to  of  drink  has  never  been  fairly  fixed.    The  drink- 
'!er,  within  the  nemory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  has 
he  majority  of  instances  always  been  an  intangible 
. -nage  hidden  within  the  ample  folds  of  a  distiller's 
brewer's  mantle.   As  the  Prime  Minister  stated  at 
tlisle  on  November  6th,  1891  :— 
he  publican  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  is  nothing 
1 1  than  the  commission  agent  of  the  brewer.    His  interest 
he  business  is  a  comparatively  limited  interest,  but  the 
rest  of  the  brewer  is  a  vast  interest,  and  it  is  because  of 
t  at  that  the  greatest  mischief  attaches  to  the  whole  question. 
*  *phe  vastness  of  the  modern  brewer's  interest  in  the 
retail  liquor  trade  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  the 
^ately  published  Government  Returns  obtained  upon  the 
( option  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  which  go  to  show 
^  that  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits  has  practically  passed 
^OBt  of  the  hands  of  the  men  supposed  to  be  responsible 
-,fgf  the  good  conduct  of  the  houses,  into  those  of  the 
*^ewers  and  distillers  who  by  the  system  of  legal  slavery 
.  which  they  hold  their  tenants  have  secured  the 
j  .monopoly  of  the  public  custom.   The  practice  of  tieing 
1  occupiers  of  the  licensed  houses  by  mortgage  deeds 
t  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  confining  the  trade  to  the 
-ver,  who  so  obtained  control  of  the  licence  and  the 
"lses  of  the  retailer,  although  deprecated  by  some  of 
je  even  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drink  trade,  and,  as 
been  shown,  condemned  by  the  parliamentary  represen- 
ts seventy  years  ago,  has  progressed  unchecked  in 
•  ^  of.  the  protests  of  the  publican  victims  of  the 
_-ndmg  monopoly  »  and  complaints  by  the  licensing 
hflrity,  and  thepublio  who.  have  likewise  suffered 
T  this  restrictive  combination, 

".TiS^  HOW  THE  EVIL  HAS  GROWN. 

>■  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  this  process  of  public- 
*;rfcouse  absorption  by  the  extensive  movement  which 
V?  'originated  about  half-a-dozen  years  since,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  transfer  the  capital  invested  in  breweries, 
and  their  appurtenances,  from  private  individuals  to 
*    joint-stock  companies  possessing  greatly  enlarged  funds. 
.  So  rapidly  did  this  change  take  place  that  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  fifty  millions  sterling  was  60  invested  in 
•[•  the  three  years  following  the  Guinness  boom.  The  capital 
*vC«pf  the  186  brewery  companies  registered  in  Great  Britain 
ivSP.to  tho  >'ear  1892  is  given  as  being  £88,838,984,  of 
;  wuch  £69,721,755  belonged  to  strictly  British  companies, 
•  the  remainder  appertaining  to  breweries  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.    If  the  estimate  were 
brought  up  to  date  it  would  probably  not  be  far  out  were 
£100,000,000  stated  as  the  sum  total  of  capital  of  British 
limited  liability  brewery  companies.    Were  the  whole 
truth  known  it  would  probably  be  found  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  represents  actual  value.    When  the 
artificially  inflated  prices  at  which  the  concerns  were 
placed  upon  the  market  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  magisterial  pen  in  the  grant 


of  liquor  licences  at  Brewster  sessions,  millions  of  ponnds 
sterling  have  been  put  into  the  pockets  of  brewers  and 
distillers,  for  which  no  financial  consideration  whatever 
was  given,  the  value  of  the  genuine  property  tnm&- 
ferred  from  speculative  monopolists  to  the  investing 
public  will  be  seen  to  be  but  small.  So  far  from 
the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  liquor  traffic 
being  in  any  way  a  guarantee  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  places  where  drink  is  sold,  the  position  to-dav  is 
that  many  thousands  of  public-houses  are  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  no  money  invested  in  the  business  to 
make  them  careful  as  to  how  the  houses  are  conducted; 
frequent  change  of  tenancies  bearing  witness  to  the  ease 
with  which  offenders  escape  responsibility  for  evasions  of 
the  terms  of  their  licence.  In  thousands  of  other  instances 
the  houses  have  proved  pitfalls  into  which  inexperienced 
persons  with  their  little  savings  have  been  inveigled  bv 
brewers'  agents,  only  to  be  ruined  either  by  the  payment 
of  heavy  interest  on  fictitious  capital,  by  enforced  sub- 
mission to  exorbitant  charges  above  the  market  price  of 
goods,  or  by  the  loss  of  the  licence  when  the  attempt  to 
make  a  living  by  breaking  the  law  has  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  REFORM. 

No  effective  licensing  reform  is  possible  so  long  as  the 
Bound  House  system  is  allowed  in  its  present  evil  ex- 
uberance. The  publican  victims  of  the  great  wholesale 
monopoly,  bolstered  up  by  magisterial  sanction,  stimu- 
lated by  the  forces  of  competition,  and  strengthened  bv 
repeated  accretions  of  capital,  are  the  first  and  loudest  in 
their  condemnation  of  a  system  which  turns  the  retailers 
of  drink  into  veritable  white  slaves  selling  at  the  bidding 
of  their  masters,  the  brewers,  poisonous  raw  foreign 
spirits  and  adulterated  beer  as  the  best  quality  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  Here  lies  the  one  solid  block  to 
temperance  legislative  progress,  and  until  this  be  removed 
little  else  can  be  accomplished.  The  monopoly  of  the 
wholesale  men  must  be  destroyed. 

Instead  of  being  as  now  practically  the  privilege  of  a 
few  wealthy  individual  non-residents,  or  unknown  share- 
holders in  a  limited  liability  company,  who  with 
magisterial  assistance  manipulate  their  houses  through 
dummy  licensees— or  to  quote  one  of  the  trade  speakers 
"  five  bob  managers  " — regardless  of  the  well-being  of  the 
nation,  the  health  of  their  customers  or  the  prosperity  of 
their  agents  •  the  sale  of  drink,  where  allowed,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  real  resident  occupiers,  responsible 
persons  who  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  food  or 
drink  wherever  and  from  whomsoever  they  pleased,  and 
to  sell  the  same  consistent  with  the  existing  Licensing 
Laws  free  from  control  by  any  over-lord.  — i 

If  the  individual  were  licensed  rather  than  the  house, 
no  brewer  or  distiller  could  dictate  to  the  publican  what 
sort  of  drink  he  should  purchase,  what  price  he  should 
pay,  or  how  much  in  quantity  he  should  sell.  He  would 
be  free  to  sell  light  wines  instead  of  spirits,  or  slightly 
alcoholised  ale  instead  of  strong  beer.  He  could  choose 
his  customers,  and  reject  the  disorderly,  the  drunken,  or 
the  dissolute.  He  might  close  his  public-house  on 
Sunday  except  for  sale  off  the  premises  or  at  dinner  time 
and  supper  time,  or  he  might  even  take  out  a  six-day  and 
early-closing  licence,  and  in  other  ways  meet  the  public 
demand  for  a  general  change  in  the  conduct  of  licensed 
houses.  The  occupier  of  the  house  under  this  proposed 
system  being  the  owner  for  the  time  being  of  the  licence, 
could,  with  magisterial  sanction,  remove  his  business  at 
will  to  other  premises,  and  thereby  escape  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  the  brewer  to  push  the  trade  at  all 
hazards. 
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TH  £   ROYAL   ROAD   TO  LANGUAGES. 


SHE  interest  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  publication 
of  the  examination  of  my  children  on  the  result  of 
their  training  by  M.  Betis  on  M.  Gouin's  Series 
Method  of  teaching  foreign  languages  (which  I  have 
called  in  the  Bbview  the  Royal  Boad  to  Languages)  does 
not  seem  to  abate. 

REPORT  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTOR. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  W.  Waddy,  M.A., 
of  the  Abbey  School,  North  Berwick,  who  has  had  the 
method  in  practice  for  the  last  year,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  are  inquiring  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  method  when  conjoined  with  the  present  examination 
system.   Mr.  Waddy  says : — 

(1.)  I  hold  to  all  I  said  before  as  to  the  pleasantness  and 
interest  of  the  system  both  for  teacher  and  taught.  It 
rendered  our  school  work  distinctly  livelier,  happier,  and  moro 
instinct  with  the  real  pleasure  of  learning.  There  was  a  sense 
of  freedom  from  the  numbness  of  dead  books,  and  rules,  and 
exercises  that  was  felt  and  enjoyed  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
Personally  I  never  had  so  pleasant  a  spell  of  work. 

(2,)  In  the  next  place,  I  can  say  now,  what  was  not  in  my 
power  before,  that  the  system  can  bo  used  confidently,  even 
wheje  Government  inspectors  have  to  be  faced,  and  examina- 
tions prepared  for  in  which  writteu  papers  only  arc  required, 
and  not  conversational  facility— though,  of  course,  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  grammar  in  this  case. 

In  French,  exclusive  of  a  small  cl  .ss  of  very  little  boys  for 
•whom  the  teacher  constructed  easy  "  Series,"  which  they  learned 
with  great  pleasure  and  success,  we  had  three  classes 
under  instruction,  aged  II J,  13J,  and  14 J  years  respectively. 

In  all  these  classes  the  amount  of  work  done  compared 
favourably  with  that  of  former  years,  whilst  the  accent  in  all 
three  was  distinctly  and  decidedly  improved.  In  the  youngest 
class,  a  boy  who  had  learned  no  French  before  was  constantly 
at  the  head  of  tho  form,  though  somo  of  the  other  boys  had 
been  in  French  for  one  or  two  years  previously.  In  the  middle 
class,  a  little  boy  of  nine  was  well  to  the  front,  though  ho  knew 
little  or  no  French  before  joining,  and  was  put  in  the  class  for 
his  acquirements  in  Latin.  I  consider  these  two  cases,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  Senior  Class  new-comers  easily  held  their  own, 
good  instances  of  the  equalising  effect  of  the  method  amongst 
boys  of  unequal  age  and  attainment.  In  the  two  younger 
classes  no  translation  was  done,  but  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  series,  formal  grammar  to  the  usual  amount  was 
easily  acquired,  and  better  understood. 

Tho  Government  Inspector  reports  that  the  facility  of  tho 
classes  in  these  Series  was  "  remarkable,"  and  in  the  class-room 
he  used,  of  one  class,  the  word  "  incredible."  After  the  first 
three  months  little  English  was  used  in  class,  even  in  the 
youngest,  and  the  examination,  except  in  formal  grammar 
drill,  was  conducted  in  French  also.  In  the  Senior  Class  (HJ 
years)— with  the  exception  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  French 
literature  to  three  bovs  preparing  for  the  Government  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination — only  Series  were  studied,  the  three 
candidates,  however,  writing  ex'ercises.in  continuousFrench  prose. 

During  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  the  three  candidates 
prepared  formal  grammar,  and  the  Series  were  revised  by  the 
rest  of  the  class,  and  some  French  was  translated.  With  this 
preparation,  two  qf  the  three  candidates  obtained  leaving  certifi- 
cates in  French  (lower  grade)  in  June  I  may  add  that  I  used 
to  read  aloud  to  this  class  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell's  little  book  of  French 
plays,  which  were  translated  into  English  by  the  boys,  who 
found  them  very  amusing,  as  indeed  they  are. 

John  Kerr,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  examined  the  school  in  July,  and  reported  as  follows 
to " my  lords" :— " French  is  taught  on  Gouin's  Series  System 
to  the  whole  school.  The  system  is  new  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  giving  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  merits, 
especially  as  it  is  necessarily,  in  the  circumstances,  only  par- 
tially carried  out  [I  have  detailed  above  the  only  partial  alter- 
ations, which  were  greatest  in  the  senior  class],  and  has  been 


in  operation  only  one  session.  I  may  say,  however,  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  natural  way  of  acquiring  conversational  facility 
in  the  use  of  a  language,  and  that  it  is  certainly  interesting  to 
tho  pupils.  Even  in  the  preparatory  class  (average  age  eight) 
the  accuracy  of  pronunciation  and  the  ready  use  of  simple 
common  phrases  was  remarkable.  Sentences  increasing  in 
number  and  difficulty  are  taugl.t  from  the  lowest  class  upwards, 
till  in  the  highest  a  very  considerable  vocabulary  is  acquired" 
Mr.  Waddy  continues :  "  The  qut  stion  of  time  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  only  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Granted  a  sufficiency 
of  timo  each  day,  and  that  a  boy  can  le-rn  a  language  well 
and  soon  after  this  method,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  so  long  as  a 
boy  is  permitted  to  potter  away  at  two  or  three  languages 
without  devoting  time  enough  for  tangihlo  results  to  any  one 
of  them,  no  rapid  or  real  progress  can  be  hoped  for.  One 
language  at  a  time,  and  plenty  of  it,  during  a  year  is  what  will 
be  sought  for  in  vain  in  time-tables  constructed  for  average 
boys,  who  aro  trying  to  learn  several  foreign  tongues  in  their 
own  land,  in  the  way  by  which  we  have,  until  the  present,  under- 
stood the  learning  of  languages.  It  is  just  this  plan  of 
learning  languages,  one  at  a  time  effectually,  and  not  two  or 
throe  at  a  time  to  no  purpose,  that  seems  to  me  a  cardinal 
truth  made  very  plain  by  M.  Gouin." 

A  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

So,  far,  however,  tho  public  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  and  judge  the  benefits  of  the  new  method ;  but 
I  understand  that  so  many  inquiries  havo  been 
received  from  private  persons  tired  of  dictionary  and 
grammar,  and  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of 
Gouin's  "  mental  linguistic '  locomotive/'  that  a  Central 
School  of  Foreign  Tongues  has  been  established  by  Mr. 
Howard  Swan  and  M.  Betis,  at  Howard  House,  Arundel 
Street  (near  the  Temple  Station),  where  classes  on  the 
system  are  now  started,  and  the  training  courses  for 
teachers  will  be  continued.  Afternoon  and  evening  classes 
will  therefore  be  carried  on  in  French  and  German— and 
in  Spanish  and  Italian  also,  if  required— for  students  or 
beginners,  by  M.  Betis  and  a  staff  of  trained  teachers, 
for  two  hours  or  so  twice  a  week,  at  the  fee  of  twenty-five 
shillings  a.  month.  These  classes  are  to  enable  students 
not  knowing  a  word  of  the  language  to  understand, 
speak,  and  write  it  at  the  end  of  a  year.  It  is  probable 
there  will  be  also  a  class  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  a 
language  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  at  two  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week. 

For  those — and  many  present  day  students  are  in 
this  plight— who  read,  but  as  for  the  spoken  language 
cannot  understand  nor  speak,  the  oral  classes  on  the  Series 
will  give  what  they  require,  while  oral  literature  lessons 
on  the  modern  and  classical  authors  will  also  be  carried 
on  in  French  and  German,  for  those  who  knowing  the 
language  somewhat  wish  to  improve  that  knowledge ;  and 
any  who  wish  can  havo  private  instruction.  A  freo 
lecture,  with  demonstrations  of  the  oral  lessons,  in  several 
languages,  was  announced  for  Sept:  mher  4th,  and  another 
will  be  given  on  Monday,  September  18th,  at  7.45  p.m. — 
admission  by  sending  name  in  advance.  An  evening 
teachers'  class  for  London  teachers  will  be  held  once  a 
week,  beginning  in  October,  and  applications  are  invited. 

I  suppose  that  foreign  notabilities  or  students  who 
desire  to  learn  English  will  also  be  accommodated,  as  it 
is  to  the  English  language  that  the  Duteh,  Norwegian, 
Japanese,  and  Indian  correspondents  who  have  written 
to  me  will  desire  to  apply  their  teaching. 

M.  Betis  is  still  also  carrying  on  his  experimental 
demonstration  in  boys'  public  school  teaching  at 
Trent  College,  which  will  continue  till  Christmas,  when 
an  examination  of  the  kind  known  to  my  readers  will  be 
held. 
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THE   REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

I  notice  Father  Clarke's  article  on  "  The  Verdict  of 
Borne  on  'Happiness  in  Bell'"  elsewhere.  There  are 
several  articles  of  considerable  interest,  which  read  plea- 
santly but  do  not  lend  themselves  to  brief  notice  in  the 
present  column.  Canon  Knox  Little  replies  to  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward's  paper  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  he  calls  his  paper  "Protestant 
Science  and  Christian  Belief."  The  Countess  of  Jersey 
describes  "  The  Transformation  of  Japan,"  and  Mrs. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  whose  pen  I  am  delighted  to  see 
once  more,  describes  the  life  of  one  George  Leslie,  a 
Scotchman,  '.who  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  died  as  Father 
Archangel,  a  Capuchin  friar,  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  had  gone  there  in  order  to  convert  the  Aberdonians 
to  Rome.  Mr.  William  Sharp  writes  an  article  on  "  La 
Jeune  Belgique,"  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  literary  movement  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Belgium 
at  the  present  day.  Baudelaire,  says  William  Sharp,  is  the 
tutelary  god  of  young  Belgium.  Judging  from  what 
Mr.  Sharp  says,  it  would  not  have  beon  a  misfortune  if 
young  Belgium  had  never  grown  up,  but  had  perished  in 
its  cradle.  Mr.  Cole's  paper  on  poaching  is  a  bright  piece 
of  description  of  the  facts  of  one  side  of  the  life  of  the 
fields. 

HOW  SHOULD  NOVELS  BE  WRITTEN. 

Mr.  Benson,  the  author  of  "  Dodo,"  discusses  this  ques- 
tion under  the  title  of  "A  Question  of  Taste."  Mr. 
Benson  says : — 

"  There  is  one  Art,"  to  be  reached  or  not  reached  by  one 
road.  The  method,  the  means,  the  plan  of  the  rightly-con- 
structed book  nrc  the  exact  opposite  of  an  example  of  this  class. 
First  comes  the  idea,  the  essence,  the  plot,  be  that  what  it  may — 
the  inevitable  development  (not  the  portrait),  not  of  individuals, 
but  of  types.  Next  comes  the  grouping,  the  scenery,  the  suc- 
cessive presentations  of  the  march  of  types.  Lastly,  the 
artist,  as  he  is  bound  to  do,  looks  about  him  for  models  from 
which  to  draw  his  type,  and  when  he  has  found  them  he  draws 
from  them.  Every  step  is  vital-  and  essential,  the  order  in 
which  the  steps  are  taken  is  oven  more  vital  still.  The  con- 
struction inovitubly  consists  of  three  factors :  the  idea,  the 
grouping,  the  models  to  make  the  type,  whereas  in  the  typical 
English  mode  the  idea  is  usually  left  out  altogether,  the  two 
other  factors  are  taken  in  the  wrong  order,  and  for  types  are 
substituted  individuals. 

AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Northcote  writes  pleasantly  on  "American 
Life  through  English  Spectacles."  He  notices  the  repug- 
nance of  Americans  to  country  life  as  we  understand  it  in 
England,  and  comments  upon  the  substitutes  which  the 
Americans  have  invented  for  their  charm  of  rural  life. 
Mr.  Northcote  says : — 

American  daily  life  and  intercourse  is  more  formal  than 
English.  The  taste  for  simplicity  is  growing,  I  hope  and 
believe,  throughout  America.  In  every  city  the  foes  to  display 
are  gaining  in  numbers,  and  the  vulgar  ostentation  which  some 
years  back  so  many  foreign  writers  attributed  to  almost  every 
American  is  fast  dying  away. 

The  sanguinencss  of  the  American  is  another  feature 
especially  striking  to  an  outsider.  The  whole  temper  of  the 
people  is  one  of  hope. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  the  American  as  a  whole  (I  except 
the  New  Englander)  is  iucapablc.  He  cannot  save.  The 
creed  of  thrift  of  the  German  fanner  or  the  French  peasant  is 
without  a  follower  among  city-inhabiting  Americans. 


The  Rede  Lecture,  by  Professor  Michael  Foster,  on 
"Weariness,"  is  very  interesting  reading.  Mr.  Foster : 
describes  the  physical  phenomena  which  accompany  and 
cause  weariness.   He  says:— • 

In  every  tiny  block  of  muscle  there  is  a  part  which  is  really 
alive,  there  are  parts  which  are  becoming  alive,  there  art ! 
parts  which  have  been  alive  but  are  now  dying  or  dead ;  theft  \ 
is  an  upward  rush  from  the  lifeless  to  the  living,  a  down- 
ward rush  from  the  living  to  the  dead.   Thu»  is  always  going  ] 
on,  whether  the  muscle  be  quiet  and  at  rest,  or  whether  it  be , 

active  and  moving  The  failure  in  power  which  follows ! 

action,  and  which  we  call  weariness,  is  due  not  only  to  the  \a>  \ 
rapid  expenditure  of  capital,  but  to  the  clogging  of  the ! 
machinery  with  the  very  products  of  the  activity.  And  indeed  ! 
there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  latter  came  of , 
weariness  is  at  least  as  potent  as  the  former.  The  sound  w»j 
to  extend  the  limits  of  activity  is  not  so  much  by  rendering  the 
brain  more  agile  as  by  encouraging  the  humbler  helpmates  *> 
that  their  more  efficient  co-operation  may  defer  the  onset  of 
weariness. 

STUDY  AND  THE  STAGE. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  protests  against  the  new  stage 
doctrine  which  has  found  favour  with  some  people 
latterly  as  to  there  being  no  necessity  for  6tudy  in  an 
actor's  calling.  This,  he  thinks,  is  a  most  mischieTom 
theory,  and  especially  mischievous  just  now,  when  there 
is  a  great  revival  of  the  British  drama. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  the  stage,  at  home  and  abroad,  been  u 
much  discussed  in  England  as  during  the  past  six  mentis. 
New  ground  hag  been  broken,  new  ideas  have  taken  a  eertsii 
hold  of  the  public  mind;  a  revolution  against  restrictions  & 
subject,  of  treatment,  and  even  of  exposition,  has  broken  ont; 
an  endeavour  to  sweep  away  the  old  barriers  lias  been  met 
with  vigorous  resistance,  if  not  with  uniform  success. 

THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Mr.  Alfred  Eeyser  explains  for  the  benefit  of  those 
French  people  who  have  been  lashing  themselves  into  % 
rage  that  we  should  annex  the  Peninsula,  that  we  have  as 
good  as  done  so  already.    He  says : — 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is,  then,  a  congeries  of  States,  of 
which  the  only  ones  of  any  size  or  importance  are  Perak.  j 
Sclaugor,  Pahang  and  Johore,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last-named,  directly  administered  by  English  officers,  in  I 
the  name  of  their  several  Sultans,  and  under  the  control  of  the  | 
Colonial  Government  at  Singapore.    Without  any  direct  act  of 
annexation,  the  British  Government  has  made  itself  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  wealth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  wants,  of  the  countries  composed  in  that 
geographical  expression. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  does  not  contain  many  papers  of  | 
exceptional  importance,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  denunciation  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  i 
noticed  elsewhere.   The  first  place  in  the  magazine  is 
given  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell's  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  in  defence  oi  Mono-Metallism. 

THE  01UGIN  OF  CRIME. 

Mr.  W.  Bevan  Lewis,  in  an  elaborate  statistical  paper 
stuffed  full  of  figures,  discusses  the  question  as  to  how 
far  crime  is  the  direct  product  of  alcoholism.  His  more 
important  conclusions  are  thus  expressed : — 

Insanity  (simple)  is  probably  the  result  of  very  complex 
social  factors,  not  so  intimately  due  to  the  direct  agency  of 
alcoholic  excess  as  is  the  case  with  criminal  degeneracy.  J 
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Alcoholism,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  towards  the  production 
of  epilepsy  and  the  epileptoid  states  in  the  offspring,  and  when 
indulged  in  to  excess  by  this  degenerate  progeny  tends  to  issue 
in  the  convulsive  forms  of  insanity  so  often  associated  with 
criminal  propensities. 

A  large  proportion  of  criminals  show  epileptoid  features,  and 
are  to  he  regarded  probably  as  the  degenerate  relics  of  an 
ancestry  who  have  passed  through  the  moro  acute  stages  of 
mental  derangement. 

A  large  amount  of  juvenile  depravity  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  these  epileptoid  states  inherited  from  an  alcoholic  or 
neurotic  parentage. 

THE  CLIMBING  OF  HIGH  MOUNTAINS. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Conway,  the  mountaineer,  who  has  beaten 
the  record  in  the  Himalayas,  describes  the  training  and 
precautions  necessary  to  reach  the  highest  heights.  The 
Alps,  he  thinks,  have  ceased  to  be  a  training  school  for 
climbers.  Their  places  are  taken  by  the  Caucasus,  but 
the  passion  for  climbing,  instead  of  declining,  tends  ever 
to  increase.  He  describes  his  own  experiences  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  sets  forth  the  precautions  necessary  to 
break  his  record.    He  says  :— 

With  such  precautions,  I  think,  it  may  be  possible  in  the 
Ku&korams  to  reach  an  altitude  of  24,000  feet.  I  do  not 
prophesy  that  greater  heights  will  not  be  attained,  but  I 
hardly  expect  that  they  will  be. 

THE  MILITARY  AND  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  George  Irving  discusses  the  vexed  question  as  to 
how  far  it  is  right  to  allow  our  soldiers  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  coroners'  juries  when  they  are  called  out  to  sup- 
press a  riot  by  the  magistrates. 

The  reform  needed  is  a  simple  one.    In  Franco  an  officer 
when  requisitioned  is  told  by  the  civil  authority  the  end  to  be 
attained,  and  then  allowed  to  use  whatever  means  he  deems 
necessary  to  attain  it.    If  our  Parliament  could  find  time  to 
embody  some  such  rule  in  an  Act,  and  give  an  officer  complete 
anthority  as  well  as  responsibility,  or,  what  would  be  less 
advantageous,  leave  both  authority  and  responsibility  solely  in 
I  the  bands  of  the  magistrate,  there  would  be  an  end  both  of  a 
j  long-standing  unfairness  to  officers,  soldiers,  and  magistrates, 
,  and  of  senseless  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  one 
!  subject  at  all  events. 

ATHLETICS  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Caspar  W.  Whitney,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Develop- 
ment of  Athletics  in  the  United  States,"  tells  a  very 
interesting  story  of  the  extent  to  which  athleticism  has 
'  developed  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  lawn 
:  tennis  and  in  cricket  the  Americans  cannot  come  up  to 
the  English,  but  in  nearly  all  other  branches  of  athletics 
American  athletes  lead  the  world.  In  running,  the 
Americans  beat  us  at  distances  under  a  mile ;  over  a  mile 
we  beat  them.  Professional  sport  in  America  is  dead, 
with  the  exception  of  racing.  Football  has  taken  the 
place  of  baseball  in  the  United  States. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  discusses  "England's  right  to 
the  Suez  Shares,"  in  order  to  suggest  that,  considering 
what  we  have  paid,  we  have  no  right  to  a  property  which 
is  now  valued  at  £20,000,000  sterling.  Mr.  Edward 
Dowden  sends  some  interesting  extracts  from  the 
»ntobiography  of  a  loyal  Irishman  who  served  as  a 
»ohmteer  in  Germany  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
lived  on  into  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Major  Martin  Hume  describes  the  historical  associations 
that  cling  round  about  Durham  Place,  which  stood  in 
the  Strand,  close  to  the  site  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Vandam  draws  a  parallel  between  Franco  in  1793 
*na  1893,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bent  tells  us  all  about  those 
Portions  of  the  Persian  Gulf  which  are  under  British 
protection. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Revitio  is  a  good  number,  and  I 
notice  elsewhere  two  or  three  of  the  more  important 
articles! 

PROFESSOR  WEISMANN  ON  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  very  long  paper,  in  which 
Professor  Weismann  replies  to  Herbert  Spencer.  Its 
nature  might  be  adequately  indicated  by  its  title :  "  The 
All-Sufficiency  of  Natural  Selection."  He  thus  sums  up 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived : — 

I  hold  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  all  hereditary  adaptation 
rests  on  natural  selection,  and  that  natural  selection  is  the  one 
great  principle  that  enables  organisms  to  conform,  to  a  certain 
high  degree,  to  their  varying  conditions,  by  constructing  new 
adaptations  out  of  old  ones.  It  is  not  merely  an  accessory 
principle,  which  only  comes  into  operation  when  the  assumed 
transmission  of  functional  variations  fail ;  but  it  is  the  chief 
principle  in  the  variation  of  organisms,  and  compared  to  it,  the 
primary  variation  which  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  external 
influences  on  the  germ-plasm,  is  of  very  secondary  importance. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  replies  to  Canon  Knox  Little  in  an 
article  which  is  too  much  of  a  detailed  problem  to  be 
capable  of  being  summarised  here.  The  following  passage 
explaining  Archdeacon  Farrar's  personal  position  may 
be  quoted : — 

In  default  of  other  defenders  better  qualified,  I  have  tried  to 
defend  what  I  believe  to  be — and  have  from  early  boyhood 
been  taught  by  High  Churchmen  themselves  to  be— the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  least  worthy 
ministers.  If  she  taught  the  doctrines  of  Sacerdotalism,  of 
Tranaub9tantiation  (or  anything  at  all  akin  to  it),  of  uncon- 
ditional priestly  absolution,  and  of  the  duty  of  auricular  con- 
fession, I  for  one  would  leave  her  communion  to-morrow,  and, 
in  leaving  it,  would  shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet.  I  am 
convinced  that  so  far  from  holding  these  doctrines,  she  has 
dono  her  utmost  to  repudiate  them.  In  maintaining  what  I 
believe  to  be  her  principles,  which  I  only  do  because  I  am 
constrained  to  do  so  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty,  I 
have  not  consciously  overstepped  the  limits  of  justifiable 
earnestness. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  ON  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has,  for  some  time  past,  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  phenomena  of  "  Borderland," 
and  we  have  one  result  of  his  studies  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Comparative  Psychical  Research."  That  which  strikes 
Mr.  Lang  is  the  curious  similarity  of  character  in  almost 
all  the  stories  of  psychical  manifestation.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  finds  the  evidence  too  strong  to 
be  resisted,  as,  indeed,  every  one  must  who  pays  serious 
attention  to  the  subject.  Similarity  of  the  phenomena 
compels  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  psychological  con- 
ditions which  begat  the  ancient  narrative  produce  the 
new  legends : — 

These  surprise  us  by  the  apparent  good  faith  in  marvel  and 
myth  of  many  otherwise  credible  narrators,  and  by  the  coinci- 
dence, accidental  or- designed,  with  old  stories  not  generally 
familiar  to  the  modern  public. 

"EVOLUTION  A  NOTE  OF  CHRISTIANITY." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Miss  E.  M.  Caillard 
which  may  be  read  as  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  "  Immortality  and 
Resurrection."  Miss  Cailiard  accepts  the  origin  of  Christi- 
anity and  its  capacity  to  survive  as  suggesting  on  Dar- 
winian principles  the  marvellous,  not  to  say  miraculous, 
capacity.   She  says : — 

A  religion  which  could  wake  an  answering  response  in  Jew, 
Greek,  and  Roman,  despite  their  widely  different  mental  and 
moral  constitution,  a  religion  which  could  satisfy  alike  the 
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ands  of  the  jnost  exalted  philosophy  and  the  humble 
auirements  of  slave  and  peasant,  shewed  from  the  first  a 
. r— Bl  power  comparable  to  nothing  that  had  gone  before  it. 
SjjBifen  the  tide  of  corruption  and  debasement,  with  which  its 
pparent  triumph  threatened  to  overwhelm  it,  was  powerless  to 
Beat  more  than  a  fresh  and  astounding  proof  of  its  vigorous 
Jte.'  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  history 
f.any  other  religion;  the  doctrine  of  the  "survival  of  the 
litest"  has  never  had  a  more  striking  illustration.  Nor  does 
|?tfae>  lesson  stop  here,  for  as  every  change  of  environment  called 
"rfcr  fresh  adaptation,  it  brought  into  action  new  and  unsuspected 
"  ©were  of  organic  development.  A  pause  in  one  direction 
ant  an  advance  in  another. 

■     TUB  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  LABOUR  COMMISSION. 

)*lliss  Leppington,  writing  on  "  The  Teachings  of  the 
J  fcbonr  Commission,"  summarises  the  evidence  from  her 
6  point  of  view.    She  says  the  evidence  dispels  the 
'"■cious  assumption  that  the  labour  interest  is  one 
phalanx,  representing  a  united  front  to  the  outside 
Strid.    The  masters  are  divided  into  three  grades, 
Ending  to  the  attitude  they  assume  towards  the 
des  Unions.   A  few  are  amicable,  many  are  passive, 
most  of  those  who  are  face  to  face  with  the  new 
onism  are  hostile.    She  thinks  the  moral  is  that, 
of  centring  all  effort  upon  realising  somo  one 
,  we  should  rather  endeavour  to  ensure  to  each 
heme  an  open  field,  where  it  may  work  out  its  own 
^layelopment  unhindered.    The  oue  practical  suggestion 
jfrpjumakes  is  that  an  agricultural  labour  colony  shall  be 
^established  as  a  promising  experiment,  which  can  hardly 
l^ifiujl  but  to  yield  useful  lessons  to  all  concerned. 

Eg:',  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  writing  upon  "The 
udian  Currency  Experiment,"  consoles  us  by  saying  that 
£99 /soon  as  the  full  effect  on  trade  has  been  felt,  exchange 
be  for  a  time  worse  than  before.   Mr.  Phil  Robinson 
rses  on  the  "  Sunshine  and  Rain  "  of  this  remark- 
1  year.   Mr.  Hamerton  writes  upon  "  The  Foundations 
jKArt  Criticism,"  and  generally  defends  Mr.  Ruskin 
the  attacks  of  the  new  critics. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

jKft'Ir notice  elsewhere  Mr.  F.  Impey's  paper  on  "Lord 
jjiroqBttnache,"  and  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow's  on  "  Our 
J§?$SsUc  Schools." 

.;  THE  COAL  WAR. 

Mr.  Samuel  Woods  writes  an  article  which  will  be  read 
'tpy  many  friends  of  the  miners  with  sincere  regret.  He 
j.'deelares  that  arbitration  in  wage  disputes  is  a  piece  of 
'  "  olote  machinery  which  may  be  placed  on  the  scrap 
id.   Mr.  Woods  thinks  that  any  man  must  be  either 
^grossly  ignorant,  devoid  of  experience,  or  partial  to  the 
•coalowners,  who  concludes  that  the  present  dispute  can 
-  be  settled  by  arbitration.    In  his  judgment,  conciliation 
,  and  not  arbitration  is  the  only  means  of  settling  a  dispute 
/-between  labour  and  capital.    But,  surely,  the  proper 
^.♦hing  to  do  is  a  combination  of  both.    The  Board  of 
uciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  finished  iron  trade 
i  the  best  method  of  how  to  combine  the  two  prin- 
ciples.   The  Board  of  Conciliation  fights  down  the  points 
,'  of  difference  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  which  is  then 
"  left  to  an  arbitrator  to  decido    The  alternative  is  a 
strike,  in  which,  as  experience  proves,  the  workman,  as 
often  as  not,  gets  the  worst  of  it. 

THE  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 

Playgoers  and  musicians  will  turn  with  interest  to 
the  notes  and  reminiscences  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who 
has  not  hitherto  indulged  much  in  autobiographical 
articles  in  the  monthly  Reviews.    Sir  Augustus  Harris 


says  that  where  other  men  keep  their  yachts,  he  keeps  ax 
opera  house,  and  he  gets  quite  as  much  out  of  ljis 
baritones  and  sopranos  as  others  do  from  their  grouse  and 
partridges.  The  result  of  his  experience  is  to  convince 
him  that,  if  you  scratch  a  singer  you  will  find  a  shopman, 
and  that  the  least  competent  the  aspirant  the  greater  his 
pretensions.  It  seems  that  he  lost  from  £14,000  to 
£16,000  in  one  of  his  Drury  Lane  opera  seasons  hi  1887. 
After  that  he  decided  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  operas,  and  he  would  have  been  as  good  as  his  vow 
if  it  had  not  been  that  Sir  Charles  Beresford  formed  a 
committee  to  get  half  the  boxes  subscribed  for  in  advance. 
As  a  result  he  has  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  upon 
his  shoulders. 

THE  BOMBAY  RIOTS. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn,  writing  on  the  ''Bombay 
Riots,"  suggests  that  the  persons  to  be  blamed  are  neither 
the  Mussulmans  nor  the  Hindoos,  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  prevented  them  from  cutting  their  throats. 
The  Government  of  Lord  Harris,  he  says,  is  not  in  touch 
with  the  people,  or  with  their  leaders.  The  attitude  of 
the  Government  towards  the  Congress  Movement  and  the 
natives  generally  is  unsympathetic,  and  instead  of  com- 
posing the  strife  of  races  and  religions,  the  Government 
is  acting  upon  the  principle  of  dividing,  in  order  that  it 
may  govern.  The  moral  of  the  Bombay  riots,  in  fact, 
according  to  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  is  that  we  should 
back  up  the  Congress  Movement. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  very  powerful  but  somewhat  disagreeable 
story,  entitled  "  A  Last  Scene,"  by  Alfhild  AgrelL 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  discourses  on  the  poetry  of  John 
Donne.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  tells  the  story  of  "  Silchester," 
the  buried  Roman  City  which  is  being  excavated  near 
Reading.  Mr.  Albert  D.  Yandam  continues  his  papers  on 
the  "  Ccm^die  Francaise."  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  describes 
his  visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  Crete. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  has  changed  hands.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Maxse,  the  son  of  Admiral  Maxse,  and  will 
be  edited  by  its  proprietor,  and  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  hitherto,  with  a  difference.  It  will  be  as 
staunchly  Unionist  as  ever,  but  judging  from  the  present 
number  it  will  be  more  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  type  than 
of  Mr.  Balfour's.  Admiral  Maxse's  article  upon  "  Judas" 
I  notice«else\vhere. 

THE  BEHRING  SEA  AWARD. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Staveley  Hill,  M.P.,  does  not  like  the  Bearing 
Sea  Award,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

While  the  Regulations  do  not  in  any  way  regulate  the 
killing  on  the  islands,  they  interfere  with  and  injuriously 
affect  the  ocean  scalers,  but  only  to  a  very  small  extent  protect 
the  seal :  they  seem  to  justify  the  criticism  that,  whilst  it  was 
impossible  to  have  selected  a  more  competent  tribunal  to  deal 
with  grave  questions  of  international  law,  the  work  of  reflh 
lating  the  Bealing  industry  itself  would  have  been  more  fitly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  practical  men,  who  might  have  greater 
opportunity  of  arriving  at  affair  conclusion  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  such  matters. 

THE  TUSCAN  NATIONALITY. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  a  paper  on  the  "  Tuscan  Nation- 
ality," the  point  of  which  is  to  insist  upon — 
the  cardinal  importance  of  the  Etruscan  blood  in  the  secular 
development  of  Italian  art  and  Italian  civilisation. 
He  concludes  his  paper  with  the  following  remarks:— 
Is  it  not  a  curious  refutation  of  certain  modern  theories  as  to 
the  innate  superiority  of  the  Aryan  race  (whatever  that  fflij 
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mean)  that  the  one  people  in  Italy  who  have  thus  practically 
shown  themselves  most  receptive  of  Hellenic  and  Semitic 
civilization  should  turn  out  to  be  the  people  most  universally 
admitted,  alike  on  linguistic  and  ethnographic  grounds,  as  of 
antique  non-Aryan  or  pre- Aryan  origin  ? 

THE  CRIME  OF  1867. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Traill  is  very  much  disgusted  with  the 
British  elector.  Because  that  individual  is  not  foaming 
at  the  mouth  over  the  iniquities  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
thinks  that  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  patriotism,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  all  the  fault  of  Disraeli  for  enfranchising  the 
British  householder  :— 

But  the  prospect  is  not  hopoful.  Twenty-six  years  hove 
passed  since  the  crime  of  1867,  and  the  political  unfitness  of 
the  electorate  that  created  it  has  only  now  boon  fully  demon- 
strated. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  British  elector  has 
delayed  to  demonstrate  it  thus  fully  until  he  could  do  so  with 
all  the  dramatic  effect  of  irreparable  disaster. 

A  WARNING  FROM  WALES. 

Mr.  A.  Griffith-Boscawen,  M.P.,  is  scared  at  th9 
prospect  of  a  Welsh  Nationalist  Movement.  Some  men 
are  born  timid,  but  an  Englishmau  must  be  crossed  with 
a  rabbit  before  ho  fs  frightened  of  Waljs.  Mr.  Boicawen, 
however,  is  very  timorous.   Ho  says : — 

The  leaders  of  Welsh  Radicalism,  firmly  intrenched  in  the 
County  Councils,  flattered  by  Mr  Gladstone's  mischievous 
allusions  to  Welsh  Nationality,  and  aided  everywhere  by  tho 
political  Dissenting  preachers,  are  determined  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  have  dono  with  England  and 
fvtrything  English  ;  and  If  England  does  not  wish  to  have  a 
second  Ireland  in  Wales  she  must  look  to  it,  and  IjoU  to  it 
soon. 

AN"  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  THIBET. 

Miss  A.  R.  Taylor  is  a  better  traveller  than  she  is  a 
■writer.  This  is  the  good  lady  who  last  winter  made  a  seven 
months'  journey  from  the  Chinese  town  of  Tau-chau,  in 
the  Province  of  Kan-suh,  to  the  interior  of  Thibet.  She 
got  back  alive,  but  although  she  accomplished  more  than 
any  man  ever  accomplished  in  penetrating  into  an  almost 
inaccessible  region,  she  is  disqualified  by  the  mere  fact  of 
her  sex  from  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  a  distinction  which  is  conferred  without  hesita- 
tion upon  any  number  of  stay-at-home  travellers  who 
happen  to  be  born  male. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  has  a  curious  story  entitled 
"  Tonng  Genius."  The  Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard,  writing 
on  the  "  Rupee  Difficulty,"  says  : — 

The  closure  of  the  Mints,  with  all  its  risks,  may  prove  a  less 
evil  than  the  imposition  of  additional  taxation,  while  inaction 
is  practically  synonymous  with  bankruptcy.  The  Government 
of  India  stood  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  small 
blame  to  it  for  seizing  the  first  practicable  means  of  escape. 

Mr.  \V.  Earl  Hodgson  writes  on  the  "  Immorality  of 
Evolutionary  Ethics."   

The  Lyceum. 

The  Lyc  um  for  August  contains  an  article  on  tho 
"  Civilisation  of  Africa,"  which  is  a  rather  severe  review 
of  Dr.  Molony's  book,  "  With  Captain  Stairs  to  Katango." 
The  same  number  also  reviews  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson's 
"National  Life  and  Character,"  and  calls  attention  to 
"  Three  Women  Poets  " ;  Miss  Dora  Sigerson,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Piatt,  and  Miss  Madeleine  Barrie. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  Americin  Review  for  August  is  a  good 
number.  I  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  article 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Sanner,  writing  on  "  Tho  Issue  of  the  German 
Elections,"  takes  the  somewhat  paradoxical  view  that  tho 
appeal  to  the  country  which  has  resulted  in  carrying  a 
measure  on  which  the  Emp2ror  had  set  his  heart  WaJ  a 
defeat  for  the  monarchy  :— 

Tho  rulers  of  the  New  Era  have  ignominiously  lost  this 
battle.  Tho  defeat  of  the  Emperor's  voluntas  is  the  one  over- 
shadowing result  of  the  recent  German  elections.  It  marks  an 
important  phase,  possibly  the  turning  point,  of  tho  great 
struggle  of  the  German  nation  for  real  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  apparent  annihilation  of  the  Richteritea,  the 
dismal  failure  of  tho  government  to  disrupt  the  mighty  party 
of  the  Centre,  the  growth  of  socialistic  and  anti-semitic  votes, 
the  strength  developed  by  the  Poles,  the  weaknessof  the  Alsatian 
protest  party,  the  defeat  of  the  free-tinders  and  the  increasing 
contrast  between  North  and  South  Germany,  all  these  and 
other  favourite  topics  of  -the  daily  press  are  simply  products  of 
temporary  coincidences.  The  effects  will  not  last. long.  But 
the  victory  of  tho  people's  right  to  assert  their  will  in  tho 
policy  of  the  government  will  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  tho 
future  development  of  the  German  nation. 

AN  ANGLO-RTJSSIAN  ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  W.  Selbie,  in  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Our  Coming 
Rival,"  directs  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
possibility  of  England  coming  to  terms  with  Russia  in 
order  to  develop  Western  Asia.   He  says  :— 

Our  present  attitude  on  the  tariff  question  should  rub  the 
scales  from  their  eyes  and  should  develop  an  English  states- 
man able  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  lie  has  them 
pictured  from  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  his  fathers,  and 
he  should  say  to  Russia:  "You  take  Constantinople  and 
Persia ;  we  will  keep  Egypt  and  India.  We  will  furnish 
capital  to  build  your  railroads  and  open  up  your  «  heat  and  oil 
fields.  We  will  take  your  produce  and  givo  you  our  manufac- 
tures in  exchange."  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  com- 
bination, and  it  would  soon  embrace  more  than  these  two 
nations.  England  could  make  no  better  bargain  than  this. 
She  would  be  in  no  wise  injured  by  giving  Russia  what  she 
wanted,  and  with  Russia  as  her  ally  would  possess  her  own 
Oriental  realms  in  peace  and  quiet  Russia  having  secured 
the  needed  outlets,  and  having  secured  a  largo  infusion  of 
English  blood,  brains,  and  money,  would  surprise  the  world 
with  her  wonderful  growth  and  output.  This  would  be  stealing 
our  thunder  and  improving  on  our  special  patent  "  reciprocity," 
but  who  shall  say  that  wc  may  not  see  this  thing  done  ?  If 
it  is,  the  future  for  our  farmer  is  worse  than  the  present 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  PRAYER. 

There  is  a  very  curious  article  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin 
under  the  above  head.  Mr.  Martin  has  got  the  idea  that 
prayer  may  be  used  scientifically.    He  says : — 

The  more  rational  idea  of  prayer  would  seem  to  be  not  an 
argument  or  entreaty  which  influences  tho  sentimentB  of  the 
Deity,  but  a  force  which  acts  dr  ectly  on  some  force  which  is 
included  in  God.  Of  prayer  so  considered  it  is  as  obvious  a 
necessity  that  the  results'  it  seeks  should  accord  with  God's 
will  as  that  the  ro-ults  expected  from  the  control  of  other 
natural  forces  should  accord  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Man  is 
not  the  supreme  force  of  the  universe;  but  he  is  akin  to  it. 
He  shares  its  quality.  All  things  are  possible  to  him  if  only 
he  can  learn  how.  If  he  can  ever  become  the  reverent  master 
of  scientific  prayer  we  may  expect  to  see  the  rate  of  his 
progress  indefinitely  accelerated.  Tho  incurable  will  be  cured 
then ;  the  impracticable  will  be  done ;  the  secret  of  perpetual 
motion  will  be  revealed;  the  fountain  of  youth  will  gush  out. 
The  millennium  will  have  come  then,  but  only  for  those  who 
have  learned  to  know  it. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  writes  strongly  on  what  he  calls 
the  "  Useless  House  of  Lords."   He  says  : — 

I  see  no  countervailing  advantage  to  the  country  in  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Admitting  all  the  defects, 
are  there  actually  no  advantages  ?  I  only  give  my  own  opinion, 
and  I  Bay,  No — none  whatever.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the 
wider  question  as  to  the  value  of  a  second  chamber  in  the 
legislation  of  a  state.  I  am  thinking  merely  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  its  present  form,  or  in  any  form  like  to  that ;  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  see  in  its  existence  much  evil  to  the 
national  interests  and  no  good  :  no — none  whatever. 

THE  FRENCH  PEASANTRY. 

"  The  Marquis  de  San  Carlos  describe?  the  French 
peasantry  in  a  brightly-written  paper,  which  concludes 
as  follows : — 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  tho  French  peasant  is  changing  into  a 
hardened  materialist.  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  Catholic 
cause  I  undertake  to  advocate.  It  is  that  of  religion  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  Frenchman  who  gives 
up  the  faith  of  his  fathers  forfeits  all  faith,  and  consequently 
all  moral  restraint.  It  would  be  preferable  to  see  him  kneeling 
down  every  morning  in  the  midst  of  his  wheat  fields  to  adore 
the  rising  sun,  or  stealing  into  the  dark  oak  forest  to  worship 
the  pale  sweet  goddess  of  the  night — believing  in  something, 
if  naught  but  the  immortality  of  his  own  soul — rather  than  to 
find  him  a  prey  to  the  hard  egotism  which  i9  dragging  him 
down  to  the  earth  that  has  borne  him,  without  consolation  in 
sorrow  or  hope  for  the  future. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOTEL  OF  TO-DAY. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fanning  praises  up  the  American  hotel. 
He  says : — 

The  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  by  unbiassed  travellers, 
both  European  and  American,  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
American  hotel,  taken  as  a  whole.  In  its  appointments  it  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  hotels  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  General  K.  C.  Hawkins  denounces 
it  for  its  manifold  imperfections.  He  quotes  the  opinion 
of  a  Roman  innkeepsr,  who  asserted  that — 
a  good  bed,  good  soups,  good  bread  and  good  tea  and  coffee, 
were  the  foundations  for  an  acceptable  hotel,  and  he  was  right. 
As  a  rule,  the  American  hotel  is  a  failure  in  respect  to  all  of 
these  essentials.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  write  that  not  one 
in  ten  of  those  products  of  the  kitchen  named  in  the  bill  of  fare 
are  properly  prepared  or  decently  served.  The  vegetables  aro 
usually  cold  and  soggy,  often  slopped  with  a  nasty-looking  and 
worse-tasting  sauce;  the  joints  are  usually  tough  and  cold; 
the  flesh  made  dishes  [entries'),  with  high  sounding  French 
names,  neither  taste  nor  smell  like  anything  wo  have  ever 
seen  before ;  the  sweets  are  often  the  better  part  of  the  dinner ; 
but  the  fruits,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  arc  the  cheapest 
and  poorest  that  can  be  found. 

HOW  CHOLERA  CAN  BE  STAMPED  OUT. 

''  Dr.  Ernest  Hart  publishes  an  elaborate  paper,  in  which 
he  communicates  the  mass  of  evidence  that  he  has 
accumulated  in  order  to  prove  that — 
water  is  the  chief  if  not — in  Europe — the  sole  agency  in  the 
Bpread  of  epidemic  cholera.  With  the  scourge  close  at  our 
gates  let  me  urge  upon  every  community  and  every  responsible 
authority  in  America  to  profit  by  these  lessons  before  it  is  too 
late ;  to  put  their  houses  in  order  and  secure  purity  of  water 
especially,  but  also  of  soil,  of  air,  of  habits.  This  is  the  best, 
tho  only  successful,  weapon  wherewith  to  protect  ourselves 
against  cholera.  Quarantine  is  a  sieve  rather  than  a  pro- 
tective armour. 

^  AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  "  VICTORIA "  DISASTER. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  American  navy  thu? 
draws  the  moral  from  the  loss  of  the  Victoria : — 

There  are  two  It  ssons,  however,  which  it  seems  to  me  we 
can  learn  with  great  profit  in  this  country  from  the  late 
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disaster.  The  first  is  the  necessity  for  squadron  drills  and 
the  practical  manoeuvring  of  fleets.  There  is  no  amount  of 
theoretical  learning  which  will  give  the  same  results  as  this 
experience  for  fleet  drill,  as  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to 
acquire  great  skill  and  ability  to  handle  ships  in  time  of 
action,  and  is,  moreover,  the  surest  method  of  acquiring 
precision  in  that  most  important  of  things  in  the  navy — the 
art  of  signalling.  This  leads  to  the  second  and  greatest 
consideration — the  importance  of  the  personnel.  With  all  his 
learning,  persistence,  skill,  and  experience,  with  all  the  secrets 
he  has  wrenched  from  Nature  and  learned  from  art,  man  has 
as  yet  made  no  machine  superior  to  himself.  To  spread  the 
light,  to  promote  union,  and  to  perfect  its  own  organisation  it 
now  the  object  and  the  duty  of  the  Prohibition  party. 

DISEASE  AND  DEATH  ON  THE  STAGE. 

Dr.  Edson  writes  an  article,  the  gist  of  which  is  that 
actors,  as  a  rule,  never  die  on  the  stage  as  people  die  in 
real  life ;  or  rather  in  real  death.  He  points  out,  however, 
that  they  cannot  die  naturally  without  either  revolting 
or  boring  the  bouse.  It  would  certainly  be  better  that 
they  should  continue  to  die  stagtly  than  that  they  should 
take  the  means  of  one  eminent  actress  in  order  to  be  true 
to  life,  or,  rather,  true  to  death : — 

Mile.  Croisette,  in  Paris,  when  playing  in  "La  Sphynx," 
created  a  great  sensation  and  made  a  great  name  for  herself. 
She  went  to  Dr.  Charcot,  the  eminent  physician  of  Paris,  anil, 
learning  from  him  the  effects  of  poisons,  chose  strychnine  and 
bad  the  name  inserted  in  the  play.  She  studied  carefully  all 
that  books  could  tell  her,  and  then  procured  several  dogs  and 
gave  them  the  poison,  watching  the  spasms  which  followed. 
She  produced  such  a  perfect  simulation  of  the  results  following 
the  swallowing  of  strychnine  that,  not  only  did  the  daily 
press  praise  her,  but  one  of  the  medical  journals  devoted  quite 
a  long  article  to  this  part  of  the  play,  and  advised  medical 
studmts  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine.  For  one  Croisette  that 
you  will  find  on  the  stage,  however,  you  will  easily  see  a 
hundred  victims  of  poison  who  simply  cause  the  physician  to 
smile. 


SOCIAL  ARISTOCRACY. 

A  book  has  just  been  published  at  Berlin  bearing  the 
title  of  "  Volksdienst "  (People's  Service),  by  a  Social 
Aristocrat.  According  to  Herr  Bruno  "Wille,  who  writes 
in  the  Freie  Biihne  for  August,  it  is  a  book  full  of  indi- 
vidual observation  and  new  thouchts. 

The  "  Social  Aristocrat's  "  concluding  words  give  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  his  work : — 

Till  we  have  learnt  that  it  is  immoral  to  slaughter  our  best 
men  in  battle ;  to  give  money,  power,  and  influence  to  the  idler 
through  hereditary  wealth  and  title ;  to  exclude  woman  in  all 
positions  from  work;  to  marry  for  gain  and  not  for  love;  to 
marry  an  unhealthy  man  and  bring  sickly  children  into  the 
world  ;  to  make  the  people  incapable  of  serious  thought  by 
religious  delusions ;  to  train  up  children  for  the  past  or  for 
a  hereafter  instead  of  for  the  present ;  to  submit  to  the  right 
against  moral  conviction — till  we  have  learnt  all  this,  tho 
greatest  has  not  been  done  But  for  those  who  have  already 
attained  this,  it  is  time  to  assemble  round  the  flag  of  the 
People's  Service  and  the  Social  Aristocracy. 

Though  the  Social  Democratic  Movement  has  rendered 
great  service-by  waking' up  the  ruling  classes,  the  move- 
ment, says  the  "  Social  Aristocrat,"  is  nevertheless 
becoming  dangerous,  and  if  a  worthy  programme  of 
social  reform  does  not  soon  appear,  there  is  Ferioue; 
danger  that  many  of  their  plans  will  be  shattered,  if  only 
through  the  growth  of  their  influence  on  legislation.  He 
declares  with  Hackel  that  Darwinism  does  not  lead  to 
Socialism,  but  to  a  Social  Aristocracy. 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  August  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  mark, 
here  are  six  more  verdicts  on  the  Bacon-Shakespearo 
ise ;  five  of  them  are  in  favour  of  Shakespeare, 
rofessor  A.  E.  Dolbear  returns  an  open  verdict,  as  he 
oes  not  think  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays,  but 
KS  not  feel  justified  in  deciding  in  favour  of  Bacon. 

WELL-SPRING 8  OF  IMMORALITY. 

Mr.  Flower,  the  editor,  has  a  paper  in  which  he  dwells 
pon  the  sources  from  which  arise  the  immorality  of  the 
resent  day,  and  he  concludes  by  suggesting  the  following 
brecfold  crusade : — 

1.  For  a  childhood  resulting  from  an  awakened  conscience, 
he  fruit  of  intelligence  and  love. 

2.  For  absolute  justice  for  woman — including  full  enjoyment 
if  the  right  of  franchise,  an  absolute  and  independent  posses- 
ion in  the  property  interests  of  the  home  which  results  from 
he  union,  and  the  absolute  right  to  her  own  body. 

3.  For  a  purer,  simpler,  and  less  sensuous  and  extravagant 
ife,with  a  determined  warfare  on  tliosc  things  which  stimulate 
jassiun  and  lower  the  moral  ideal,  chief  among  which  are 
Etaucants  and  opium. 

Progress  along  these  lines  means  development  of  the  highest 
»nd  best  in  manhood,  and  the  enthronement  of  that  spirituality 
which  nourishes  the  soul  of  true  civilisation. 

PSYCHIC  HEALING. 

There  are  two  papers  upon  this  subject,  one  by  Carol 
Norton  on  "  The  Office  of  the  Ideal  in  Christianity!"  Mr. 
Norton  says : — 

Giving  all  power  to  spiritual  thought  and  Divine  Mind, 
ibove  the  immediate  evidence  of  the  personal  senses,  Christian 
Science  succeeds  where  current  theories,  based  upon  the 
•  swalled  laws  of  matter,  utterly  fail  in  their  attempted 
Itfonuation  of  human  depravity.    Christian  Science  recognises 
■  that  the  reformation  of  man,  and  the  healing  of  disease,  jointly 
demand  that  the  mentality  and  not  the  physicality  of  man  bo 
dealt  with;  because  of  the  fact  that  the  thought  germ  of 
dimse,  as  well  as  sin,  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  must 
there  be  annihilated. 

Mi.  J.  L.  Hasbrouck,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Practical 
Vietp  of  the  Mind  Cure,"  asserts  :— 

Nnraerous  instances  of  insanity,  of  depraved  appetite  for 
•pirituous  liquors  and  morphine,  and  of  other  cases  usually 
considered  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  physician,  yield, 
often  readily,  to  this  method  of  treatment.  A  ]>oor  girl,  whose 
Ixrodage  to  eczema  rendered  her  life  one  of  unhappy  exile,  is 
to-day  a  happy,  smooth-faced  child. 

THE  CURE  FOR  DIPSOMANIA. 

Dr.  Keeley,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Evans,  asserts  once  more 
that  his  Gold  Cure  is  the  real,  genuine,  and  unmistakable 
remedy  for  inebriety.   He  says : — 

The  cure  of  inebriety  by  my  remedy  has  cured  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  insane  people  as  well — except  in  the  alleged 
cifhty-cight  cases,  more  or  less,  given  by  Dr.  Evans,  as 
repotted  by  asylum  superintendents.  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  result.  The  world  will  be  so  too.  I  trust  Dr.  Evans 
ran  so  far  divest  himself  of  his  insane  prejudices  as  to  join  in 
the  general  satisfaction. 

USCBY. 

Mr.  J.  6.  Clark,  writing  on  "  Our  Industrial  Village," 
asserts  that  usury— 

is  the  most  gigantic,  destructive,  and  terrible  crime  of  civilisa- 
tion. Usury  is  cannibalism,  civilised  and  Christianised.  It 
formerly  captured,  fattened,  killed,  roasted,  and  ate  the  body 
of  its  enemy.   Now  the  same  spirit  inspires  a  man  who  captures 


his  friend  and  fellow-Christian,  robs  him  of  the  only  available 
means  of  getting  fat,  starves  him  in  filthy  garret  and  tenement 
cells  till  his  last  penny  is  gone,  and  then  kicks  him  into  the 
street. 

There  are  the  inevitable  two  silver  papers,  and  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Frank,  which  I  notice  under 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Civic  Church. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  contains  several  articles  which  are  noticed 
elsewhere. 

THE  BIG  GAME  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  writing  on  "  The  Big  Game 
Disappearing  in  the  West,"  gives  an  interesting  but  some- 
what melancholy  account  of  the  devastation  which  the 
rifle-bearing  hunter  has  wrought  in  the  immense  herds  of 
big  game  which  used  to  people  the  Western  Plains.  Very 
soon  there  will  not  be  a  single  head  of  big  game  left 
unless  some  vigorous  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  their 
extermination.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  his  own  proposals, 
which  are  thus  expressed : — 

We  need,  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  a  rigid 
system  of  game  laws  rigidly  enforced,  and  it  is  not  only 
admissible,  but  one  may  almost  say  necessary,  to  establish, 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  great  national  forest  reserves, 
which  shall  also  be  breeding  grounds  and  nurseries  for  wild 
game ;  though  I  should  much  regret  to  see  grow  up  in  this 
country  a  system  of  large  private  game  preserves  kept  for  the 
enjoyment  bf  the  very  rich. 

HOW  DR.  EBERS'S  CHARACTER  WAS  FORMED. 

The  well-known  German  Egyptologist  and  novelist,  Dr. 
George  Ebers,  tells,  in  a  few  pages,  how  his  character  was 
formed.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  product  chiefly  of  his 
mother's  teachings  and  the  influence  of  a  protracted 
illness  which  doomed  him  to  solitude : — 

Like  a  teacher  earnestly  instructing,  many  a  fervent  mother, 
even  though  limited  in  her  nature,  develops  into  an  excellent 
educator ;  and  among  Buch  my  own  mother  was  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  truly  beautiful.  Few, 
I  believe,  individually  appreciate  the  enormous  hidden  force  in 
educational  and  moral  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  their 
mothers.  When  one  leaves  the  motherly  influence,  one  is 
already  a  moral  man,  or  one  is  not ;  and  of  a  hundred  who  are 
so,  ninety-nine,  even  though  unconsciously,  are  indebted  to  the 
mother.  Personally,  I  am  indebted  for  my  full  fruition, 
rounded  out  by  a  mother's  influence,  to  the  solitary  contem- 
plations which  marked  the  saddest  period  of  my  life. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Holder,  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  sets 
down — 

soberly,  modestly,  and  in  the  briefest  way,  a  summary  of  the 
achievements  of  American  astronomy,  and  I  have  barely 
indicated  the  course  of  its  development.  It  is  a  record  of 
which  any  country  might  well  be  proud. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Municipal 
Sanitation  in  Washington  and  Baltimore,"  gives  a  terrible 
account  of  the  mortality  among  the  negro  children.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Stockton  eulogises  Mark  Twain  for  his  recent  works. 
Professor  Angelo  Heilprin  casts  a  leisurely  glance  over 
the  unexplored  world,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  sufficient  territory  left  unexplored  to  keep 
geographists  busy  for  some  years  to  come.  Mr.  Horace 
White  explains  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  the  Silver  Question  and  the  Sherman 
Law.  Mr.  Wolff  points  out  the  dangers  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  hasty  tariff  provision,  and  Mr.  Leech,  formerly 
director  of  the  Mint,  discourses  on  "  The  Doom  of 
Silver." 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  August  R.-.vue  des 
Deux  Mondes  is  M.  Bazin's  continuation  of  his  account 
of  "  The  Italians  of  To-Day." 

THE  FRENCH  BAB. 

In  the  same  number  M.  do  Mozcrac  contributes  an 
article,  interesting  to  all  historical  students,  on  "  The 
French  Bar  During  the  Great  Ravolution."  The  writer, 
who  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject,  is  able  to  quote 
many  hitherto  unpublished  dosuments  which  he  dis- 
covered in  the  national  archives,  and  has  made  use  of 
several  collections  of  memoirs  written  by  both  legal  and 
•civil  spectators  of  the  scenes  and  events  he  attempts  to 
describe.  Probably  few  are  aware  that  one-  of  the  first 
actions  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  was  to  abolish 
the  ancient  Order  of  Barristers  as  it  had  been  understood 
under  the  old  regime.  On  the  16th  December,  1790,  it 
was  declared  that  for  the  future  every  citizen  might 
come  and  plead  for  the  accused,  and,  it  is  hardly 
■necessary  to  add,  that  every  prisoner  was  henceforth  to 
have  the  right  of  defending  himself.  Robespierre,  points 
out  M.  de  Mezerac,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  Bar,  and  yet  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  he  did 
his  best  to  preserve  the  old  state  of  affairs  intact. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  could  no 
longer  claim  special  privileges  and  rights,  the  French 
men  of  law  proved  as  tenacious  as  those  of  other 
countries,  and  immediately  formed  a  kind  of  association, 
binding  themselves  to  keep  up  all  the  old  traditions  and 
professional  rules.  Meanwhile,  the  amatour  advocate.? 
nad  it  all  their  own  way,  and  some  strange  scenes  took 
place  in  consequence.  Although  as  members  of  the 
Free  Bar  they  were  supposed  to  give  their  service  for 
nothing,  abuses  soon  crept  in;  but  it  was  not  until 
December  14th,  1810,  that  Napoleon  I.  signed  tho  decrco 
reconstituting  the  French  Bar  on  its  old  lines. 

A  FLEA  FOR  GAMBLING. 

In  an  article  on  "  Speculation  and  Banking  Operations," 
M.  R.  G.  Levy  undertakes  to  prove  that  an  element  of 
speculation  enters  into  all  business  and  exercises  hnman 
faculties  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  niauner.  He  quotes 
the  Greek  philosopher  Thales,  who  oa  one  occasion 
bought  up  all  the  olives  of  his  district,  his  meteorological 
knowledge  having  warned  him  of  a  bad  season.  Tho 
olives  went  up,  and  Thales  made  money.  Certain 
practical  friends  appear  to  have  objected  to  monetary 
operations  as  being  in  themselves  uufruitful.  Thales 
laughed,  and  said  that  the  learned  man  who  could  reason 
would  come  out  with  a  profit.  Tho  morality  of  this 
answer  not  being  in  question,  the  reader  is  free  to  find  a 
Greek  "  Corner  "  interesting  as  matter  of  history.  The 
real  gist  of  M.  Levy's  article  is  that  the  free  play  of 
human  intellect  on  the  value  of  a  present  or  prospective 
bargain  tends  on  the  whole  to  reduce  prices  to  an 
average,  and  to  diminish  the  element  of  chauce.  He 
illustrates  this  opinion  aptly  by  remarking  that  the 
French  peasant  sells  his  crops  with  far  less  risk  of  local 
cheating  than  he  could  were  there  no  Cours  de  la  Halle, 
meaning  the  market  price  of  Paris. 

FACTORY-MADE  WINE. 

The  immense  production  of  wino  in  France  is  a  good 
reason  why  a  special  Congress  called  together  at  Mont- 
pellier,  in  June  last,  should  have  been  exhaustively  dealt 
with  in  tho  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  purely  agri- 
cultural discussion  as  to  the  method  of  replanting  large 
areas  where  the  vino  has  been  destroyed  by  epidemic 
disease,  is  itself  interesting.  But  to  the  general  reader 
who  possesses  no  vineyard  and  never  saw  one  in  his  life, 


the  last  pages  of  the  article  suggest  reflections  worthy  of 
being  retained.  Supposing  that  healthy  grapes  are  at 
last  obtained,  how  is  good  wiue  to  be  insured?  M.  Antoine 
de  Saportard's  answer  is  prompt.  The  wine  should  not 
be  made  in  a  factory.  Here,  as  in  every  branch  oi 
alimentatives,  the  tendency  is  for  capitalists  to  buy  up 
the  raw  material,  and  work  it  up.  But  grapes  are 
delicate  and  difficult  of  transport,  and  the  old-fashioned 
village  wine- press,  and  the  making  of  wine  on  the  estates, 
large  and  small,  where  the  grapes  are  grown — this  "  ancient 
French  method"  will  alone  keep  up  the  old-fashioned 
reputation  of  Burgundy  and  Bordeaux. 

R.I.P. 

In  the  Revue  of  August  15th  M.  Du  Bled  continues  his 
history  of  Franche-Comte,  and  describes  at  some  length 
the  popular  traditions  and  legends  of  that  province;  he 
tells  a  quaint  little  story  which  the  pious  Comtois  beliew 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  words  "  requiescat  in  pace."  It 
seems  that  there  lived  a  certain  knight,  Peter  de  Ray, 
who  was  saved  from  hell  by  his  pious  wife,  Quantioe. 
but  in  order  to  work  out  her  husband's  salvation  she  had 
to  survive  him  for  three  years.  Having  heard  that  in 
the  long  journey  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  souls  who  haw 
just  left  tho  body  are  attacked  by  legions  of  devils,  who  try 
to  drag  them  down,  away  from  the  angels  who  arc  bearing 
them  up,  she  prayed  constantly  to  her  husband  to  keep  is 
close  as  possible  near  the  gate  of  Paradise,  waiting  so  that 
when  he  heard  her  voice  he  might  open  it,  and  she  might 
slip  through  the  moment  she  arrived.  Peter  de  Raji 
promised,  and  accordingly  spent  the  three  years  with  ha 
ear  on  the  right  side  of  the  door.  When  at  last  the  li ' 
arrived,  she  cried  out, Ray!  "  "  Who  is  it?"  heanswei 
"  Quantinc."  "  Pass  in,"  and  the  door  was  opened  a  til 
crack.  Other  souls  who  were  waiting  for  St.  Peter  to  coi 
out  with  his  keys,  having  seen  Quantino  slip  through  so' 
easily,  thought  that  they  also  would  repeat  the  wordv 
"Ray!"  "Who  is  it?"  "Quantine."  "Pass  in, 
pass  in,"  and  they  also  were  admitted  without  any 
difficulty.  This  is  why,  that  in  their  pious  hope  that 
they  also  will  be  able  to  essay  the  same  dodge,  they  place 
R.I.P.  as  a  reminder  on  tombstones.  Franche-Comte" 
does  not  seem  to  have  escaped  from  a  mediaeval  epidemic 
of  sorcerers  and  witches;  both  in  the  fifteenth  and 
even  in  the  seventeenth  centuries  some  700  people  were 
burned ;  and  even  to  this  day  many  strange  customs  form 
an  integral  part  of  life  in  the  country  districts  of  this 
little-known  corner  of  France. 

THE  OYSTERS  OF  ARCACHO.V. 

M.  Fonlet,  describing  an  excursion  he  lately  made 
through  the  valley  of  Arcachon,  takes  occasion  to  discuss 
pleasantly  the  beautiful  old  town  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  district,  and  the  oyster-beds,  the  produce  of  which 
have  been  called  before  now  the  "  French  Whitstables." 
The  reputation  of  the  "  Unit  res  d'Arcachon  "  dates  from 
the  Romans,  and  the  whole  working  population  of  that 
part  of  the  world  is  given  up  to  the  culture  of  the 
precious  mollusc.  "  A  stranger  in  the  district,"  observes 
M.  Foulet,  "seeing  a  troop  of  parquers  walking  near  him 
would  notice  that  each  wore  large  red  woollen  trousers, 
and  would  consequently  take  them  all  for  men;  but 
supposing  the  group  turns  round  and  passes  him,  he  will 
see  that  a  number  cf  them  wear  in  addition,  not  only  a 
short  apron,  which  forms  a  kind  of  skirt,  but  also  a  liow. 
instead  of  a  Tam-o'-Shanter ;  these  are  the  women,  who 
are  quite  as  active  and  useful  as  their  brothers  and 
husbands,  for  the  oyster  requires  constant  care  daring 
the  three  years  which  must  pass  before  it  can  be  sent  to 
the  table  of  the  gourmet. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

iV'E  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  G.  Lafargue's  article  on 
'he  Regeneration  of  Children  by  the  Sea,"  and  Madame 
searis's  account  of  the  Evangt  lismos  Hospital  founded 
the  Qneen  of  Greece.  Both  numbers  of  the  Xouvelle 
me,  although  more  Anglophone  than  usual,  are  full  of 
icllent  reading. 

MIRABEAU'S  EARLY  LIFE. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  August  1st  number  is 
en  to  a  most  extraordinary,  hitherto  unpublished 
mment,  written  by  Mirabeau  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
en,  just  after  he  had  been  arrested  at  Amsterdam, 
lere  the  future  Republican  orator  had  taken  refuge 
th  Madame  de  Monnier,  a  lady  known  to  his  admirers 
the  Sophie  who  played  so  great  a  place  in  his 
istence.  This  strange  chapter  in  Mirabeau's  early  life 
;ms  to  have  been  till  quite  lately  forgotten  in  the 
itch  archives,  for  it  was  written  and  sent  to  the  States- 
meral  in  order  that  Holland  might  not  give  him  up  to 
e  French  authorities.  Although  the  document  is  not 
ilike  the  defence  he  wrote  of  himself  and  of  his  conduct 
ben  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  the  few  informal  pages 
lited  by  M.  de  Lomenie  are  infinitely  more  characteristic 
'  the  man,  and  give  an  instructive  picture  of  Mirabeau's 
irly  life  and  surroundings. 

FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  ENGLISH  AFFAIRS. 

In  the  same  number  M.  Saint-Snens  gives  an  amusing 
scount  of  the  conferring  of  Doctors'  Degrees  at  Cam- 
ridge,  contributing  an  amiable  note  of  liking  and  respect 
or  an  English  institution,  which  goes  at  least  a  little  way 
0  balance  the  anti-English  articles  which  have  been 
nade  a  feature  of  the  August  Kouvelles  L'evues. 
Baron  de  Ring  and  M.  Z.  Marcas  both  treat  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  the  former  by  describing  some  of 
the  late  Egyptian  judicial  reforms,  the  latter  by  writing 
in  elaborate  review  of  Mr.  Milner's  "  England  in  Egypt," 
which  book,  though  he  praises  it  highly  as  being  honest 
and  sincere  in  intention,  he  declares  to  have  been 
obviously  written  from  an  English,  and  therefore  partial, 
point  of  view.  M.  Marcas  has  called  his  article  "  Eastern 
Capitulations,"  and  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  relations 
of  Fiance  and  Egypt  since  the  year  1517.  It  is  needless 
(o  say  that  every  line  is  written  with  a  view  to  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  English,  but  the  writer  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  tact  and  moderation  with  which 
he  accomplishes  his  purpose. 

OLP  BERLIN. 

M.  Rambaud  contributes  two  chapters  of  his  account 
of  the  past  relations  of  Russia  and  Germany ;  the  nature 
of  Ms  articles  can  be  gathered  by  their  titles :  "  The 
Battle  of  Kunersdorf,"  and  "  The  Russian  Occupation 
of  Berlin  in  1760."  The  author  has  evidently  studied 
the  subject  well,  and  in  the  following  words  he  gives 
a  curious  account  of  Old  Berlin : — 

Betlin  was  at  that  time  practically  built  on  the  two  islands 
of  the  Spree;  one  of  these  islands  was  the  Verolin,  originally 
a small  fishing-village ;  the  other  island  was  known  as  Collan, 
coming  from  the  Slav  word  Kolin,  which  signifies  a  "  hill."  In 
H52,  Frederick  with  the  Iron  Teeth,  Margrave  of  Brandeburg, 
founded  a  Burg,  and  round  his  feudal  castle  had  gradually 
ri«eu  a  capital.  .  .  .  These  two  islands,  forming  the  town, 
were  surrounded  by  bastions,  to  which  the  arms  of  the  Spree 
served  as  moats.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Frederick  I.,  and 
somewhat  to  those  of  Frederick  II.,  the  town  had  become  one 
°f  the  intellectual  centres  of  Germany,  and  was  already 
known  as  "Tho  Athens  of  the  Spree."  Leasing  had  made 
ttae  long  sojourns  there,  and  only  just  missed  the  Russian 
Occupation;  and  Mendelssohn  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  and 
■philosophical  society. 


During  the  five  years  of  the  Russian  Occupation  Berlin 
was  in  a  sad  state,  and  M.  Rambaud,  notwithstanding 
his  Russian  sympathies,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
conquerors  behaved  anything  but  well. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  KISSING. 

Professor  Lombroso,  in  the  Bevue  of  August  15,  dis- 
cusses somewhat  learnedly  the  origin  of  kissing,  which 
he  declares  was,  till  comparatively  quite  lately,  an  entirely 
maternal  action,  and  not  in  any  way  peculiar  to  lovers. 
Homer,  he  points  out,  never  mentions  a  kiss,  except  when 
speaking  of  the  embrace  of  a  father  and  son;  Hector,  in 
his  sceue  with  Andromache,  does  not  kiss  her,  but 
squeezes  her  hand ;  neither  do  we  find  a  kiss  mentioned 
apropos  of  Venus  and  Mars,  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  or 
Ulysses  and  Circe.  In  the  old  Indian  literature  no 
mention  is  made  of  anything  but  the  maternal  embrace, 
but  in  the  modern  Hindu  poems  twelve  kinds  of  kisses 
are  registered. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  tho  same  number  M.  Minegab  describes,  from  the 
notes  of  an  eye-witness,  the  Japanese  Military  Manoeuvres 
which  took  place  in  September  and  October  of  last  year, 
in  the  Province  of  Hiroshima.  "The  Japanese,"  he 
declares,  "  are  not  only  an  amiable  and  polite  people,  they 
are  an  intelligent  and  ambitious  nation,  who  aspire  to  the 
commercial  and  political  supremacy  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lie  call  Japan  the  '  France  of  Asia,'  they  call  themselves 
the  '  England  of  the  East.' " 

In  his  account  of  three  Gallo-Roman  towns,  M.  Cagnat 
gives  tho  result  of  his  researches  at  Kimes,  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  and  in  his  article  presents  a  very  readable  picture 
of  Southern  France  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  same  number  Mme.  Shaw  begins  a  series  of 
articles  on  "  The  American  -  Indian  Question,"  and 
describes  the  Oklahama  tribes  at  home. 

In  concluding  his  article  on  "  Modern  Sport,"  M.  de 
"Wailly  declares  that  the  French  huntsman  has  but  two 
enemies — the  peasant,  who  does  not  like  to  see  his  land 
ridden  over,  and  the  State,  which  seems  to  do  all  it  can 
to  make  the  French  forests  and  free  lands  dangerous  to 
those  who  wish  to  cultivate  "  le  sport." 

NONSENSE. 

In  a  short  hut  violent  article,  contributed  by  Baron  de 
Cambourg,  and  entitled  "  A  Reply  to  the  Insults  and 
Threats  of  England,"  the  following  grave  allegations  are 
put  forward :  first,  that  England  has  a  national  guard  but 
no  army  ;  secondly,  that  her  numerous  and  powerful  war- 
ships are  both  badly  commanded  and  badly  built;  thirdly, 
that  an  invasion  of  England  would  be  possible  and  even 
easy;  fourthly,  that  her  colonics  and  her  maritime  com- 
merce, which  is  now  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe,  render  her  ten  times  more  vulnerable  than  France, 
did  a  combined  action  of  the  French  and  their  allies  ever 
take  place ;  fifthly,  that  a  simultaneous  action  of  France, 
and  Russia  would  provoke  an  instant  and  certain  uprising 
in  India ;  sixthly,  that  England's  economic  and  financial 
power,  already  gravely  menaced,  would  not  resist  the 
effects  of  a  war,  of  which  the  least  consequence  would  be 
a  social  revolution.  "  The  duty  of  our  parliaments,  of 
our  statesmen,  and  of  our  ambassadors',"  he  concludes,"  is 
to  know  how  to  resist  England's  exorbitant  demands.  If 
they  accomplish  their  duty,  perhaps  Bismarck's  famous 
prophecy,  '  England  will  yet  astonish  the  world  by  her 
cowardice,'  will  be  realised  to  the  letter."  Madame  Adam 
ought  to  have  more  regard  for  her  friend  than  to  allow 
such  an  article  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  her  Bevue.  It 
makes  us  laugh,  no  doubt;  but  editresses  are  unkind 
who  make  a  laughing-stock  of  their  friends. 
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SOME  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 


Harper's. 

With  the  exception  of  "The  General  Election  in 
England,"  there  is  nothing  in  Harper  which  calls  for 
special  mention.  There  is  an  interesting  article  upon 
E.  S.  Barnard  and  the  Lick  Observatory  and  "  Texas  as  a 
State,"  which  is  selected  for  illustrated  treatment,  but 
the  most  copiously  illustrated  papers  are  those  of  "  Down 
Love  Line,"  "  In  Old  New  York"  ('?),  and  Mrs.  Pennell's 
paper  on  "  An  Albert  Diirer  Town."  The  paper  on  "  The 
Riders  of  Egypt "  includes  riders  of  donkeys,  horses,  and 
camels.   

The  English  Illustrated. 

The  English  Illustrated  is  going  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Illustrated  London  News  after  the  present  number. 
The  September  number  is  very  good.  Besides  those 
articles  specially  mentioned  elsewhere,  Mr.  Henry  Holi- 
day discourses  upon  the  barbarity  of  men's  dress.  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch  writes  admiringly  on  "Living  English 
Poets."  Tho  Hon.  Robert  Lyttelton  describes  "  Cricket, 
Old  and  New."  The  Duchess  of  Rutland  continues  her 
account  of  "  Belvoir  Castle."  The  belated  article  upon 
the  "  North  British  Railway  "  is  worked  off  at  last. 


The  Century. 

The  first  place  in  the  Century  is  given  to  Mr.  A. 
Castaigne's  "  Sights  at  the  Fair."  His  sketches  of  human 
types  are  quite  wonderful.  The  travel  papers  describe 
Sicily  on  tho  slopes  of  Etna,  and  Miss  Russell's  experi- 
ences at  the  African  diggings.  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  the 
story  of  Daniel  Defoe,  and  Mr.  Bret  Harte  begins  a  tale 
founded  apparently  on  his  Glasgow  experiences,  entitled 
"  The  Heir  of  the  McHulishes." 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  a  wonderful  shilling's- 
worth.  This  month  it  has  an  admirably -executed 
coloured  frontispiece  of  a  Dutch  peasant  girl,  from  an 
original  painting  by  Miss  Cohen.  "  Sarah  Grand  "  begins 
a  new  story,  entitled  "The  Sere,  the  Yellow  Leaf." 
Adalesa,  the  real,  although  not  the  nominal,  heroine  is 
a  reaction  of  decorum — an  advanced  young  lady  who 
wears  short  frocks,  talks  slang,  pets  a  bull  pup,  and 
altogether  promises  extremely  well.  Hall  Caine  begins 
a  series  of  "  Scenes  of  Home  Life  in  Poland  and  the  Pale 
of  Russian  Jewry."  Mrs.  Parr  continues  her  cruel  papers 
on  "  The  Follies  of  Fashion."  The  paper  on  "  A  Dutch 
Exterior,"  by  W.  L.  Alden,  has  some  passable  illustrations, 
and  several  that  are  not  worthy  of  the  position  they  occupy. 
Robert  Barr's  story  of  the  invention  of  "  A  New  Explo- 
sive "  is  very  clever  and  suggestive.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
discourses  once  more  upon  her  ancient  text  in  an  article 
entitled  "Society — The  Remnant."  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
should  read  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  story  of  Elijah. 
That  good  man,  who  was  certainly  a  greater  authority 
than  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  can  pretend  to  be,  retired  into  a 
cave  once,  and  wailed  that  he  alone  was  left  to  serve  the 
true  and  living  God ;  whereupon  he  was  promptly  told 
that  there  were  in  Israel  40,000  who  had  never  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  If  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  ears  were  as 
open  to  the  celestial  voices  as  Elijah's,  she  would  have 


received  a  similar  message,  and  she  would  have  spared 
us  this  wearisome  iteration  concerning  blataut,  noisy, 
unsexed,  and  wild  women,  few  of  whom  are  more  blatant, 
noisy,  unsexed  and  wild  than  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  herself. 


Serlbner. 

The  best  paper  on  Izaak  Walton  in  the  magazines  is 
that  which  Mr.  Alexander  Cargill  contributes  to  Scribtiei  . 
which  is  copiously  illustrated  with  pictures  of  Walton's 
country.  Mr.  Sullivan  gives  an  account  of  the  manuscript 
of  Thackeray'swhich  was  found  in  Harvard  College  Library. 
Mr.  Edward  Lowell  has  a  very  interesting  and  well 
illustrated  historical  paper  on  "  Clothes."  Mr.  Frederick 
J.  Miller  and  Mr.  Bacher  illustrate  a  paper  describing 
the  work  of  a  machinist,  which  is  the  fifth  of  the  series 
on  working-men's  occupations.  The  literary  paper  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Dobson,  who  describes  "Mr. 
Richardson  at  Home."  The  description  of  "  The  Tides 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,"  where  there  is  a  tidal  rise  and  fall 
of  seventy  feet,  is  interesting.  The  poem  on  the  "  Har- 
vest "  by  Mr.  Scott  is  curious,  and,  in  some  passages,  very 
striking.   

McClure's  Magazine. 

Db.  Conan  Doyle  tells  the  "  Story  of  a  Sea  Fight  - 
Mr.  Blathwayt  continues  "  Karl  Hagenbeck's  Adventures 
with  Wild  Beasts."  General  Adam  Badeau  contributes 
some  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Edwin  Booth."  Miss 
Burnett  writes,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  long-continued 
intimacy,  a  very  appreciative  account  of  "  The  Good 
Works  of  Mrs.  Gladstone."  After  describing  her  mmj 
charities  and  public  services,  Miss  Burnett  says : — 

As  for  the  deeds  of  private  kindness,  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  Mrs.  Gladstone  has  sown  them  on  all  sides,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  that  noble  woman's  nature  that  she  is  loyal  to 
the  last  to  those  who  need  her  help,  even  if  it  be  for  a  lifetime. 

I  notice  the  account  of  the  Boys'  Camp  on  the  Big 
Asquam  Lake  elsewhere. 


Blackwood. 


The  first  article  in  Blackwood  is  an  interesting  account 
of  "  Glengarry  and  His  Family :  Some  Reminiscences  of 
a  Highland  Chief,"  based  on  the  unpublished  autobio- 
graphy of  Miss  Macdonald,  of  Glengarry.  I  notice  the 
interview  with  Father  Ohrwalder  elsewhere.  The  review 
of  recent  French  novels  is  devoted  to  Bourget's  "  Cosroo- 
polis,"  and  Edouard  Bod's  "La  Sacrifice,"  and  Victor 
Cherbuliez's  "  Le  Secret  du  Precepteur."  F.  R.  Oliphant 
gives  an  account  of  "  William  Dunbar,"  which  enables 
the  ordinary  English  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  one 
of  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  Scotch  poete,  a  kind  of 
Scotch  Chaucer.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
"  Balance  of  Power  in  Eastern  Asia "  thinks  that  the 
military  potentialities  of  the  Chinese  empire  would 
make  her  more  than  a  match  for  Russia  if  only  she 
would  not  persist  in  reducing  herself  to  helplessness. 
Yet  Russia,  as  a  practical  question,  has  little  reason  to 
apprehend  from  China  any  serious  resistance  to  her 
progress.   

The  Bookman. 

The  Bookman  publishes  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  whose  "  Birds'  Christmas  Carol "  has  a 
sale  of  95,000  in  the  States.  In  England  her  most 
popular  story  is  "  Timothy's  Quest."  Mrs.  Wigjrin  wa> 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  founded  the  first  free  Kinder- 
garten west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  CIVIC  CHURCH.      A  PROGRAMME  IN  OUTLINE. 


we( HE  underlying  idea  of  the  Civic  Church  makes 
^  steady  progress.  At  Lucerne  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month,  and  in  Chicago  at  the  Parliament 
of  Beligions,  the  proposal  to  constitute  a  new  federative 
entity  representing  all  the  Churches,  but  primarily  com- 
posed of  those  who  were  willing  to  take  trouble  and 
devote  time  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellows,  has  been 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  representative  assemblies. 
The  following  passages  from  the  paper  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago 
succinctly  embody  the  general  ideas  of  the  movement 
which  I  have,  in  spite  of  many  protests,  named  the 
Civic  Church — believing  as  I  d»  that  Church  is  the  right 
name  for  any  association  of  men  and  women  who  labour 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  community  in  which  they 

WHAT  IS  THE  CIVIC  CHURCH? 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Civic  Church  is  that  of  the 
intelligent  and  fraternal  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are 
in  earnest  about  making  men  and  things  somewhat  better 
than  they  are  to-day.   Men  and  things,  individually  and 
collectively,  are  far  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
all  those  who,  seeing  this,  are  exerting  themselves  in  order 
to  make  them  better  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Civic 
Church.   From  the  pale  of  its  communion  no  man  or 
woman  is  excluded  because  of  speculative  differences  of 
opinion  upon  questions  which  do  not  affect  practical 
co-operation.     The  world  has  to  be  saved,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  will  exert  themselves  in  the  work 
of  its  salvation  is  not  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to 
refuse  the  co-operation  of  any  willing  worker  because  he 
cannot  pronounce  our  shibboleth.  An  atheist  of  the  type 
sayof  Charles  Bradlaugh  would  no  more  be  excluded  from 
the  Civic  Church  because  of  his  inability  to  reconcile 
reason  and  revelation  than  you  would  turn  a  red-haired 
man  out  of  a  lifeboat  crew.   For  the  basis  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  members  of  the  Civic  Church  is  their  willing- 
ness to  serve  their  fellow-men,  and  he  is  the  best  Civic 
Churchman  who  devotes  himself  most  loyally,  most 
utterly,  and  most  lovingly  to  work  out  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  community. 

ITS  RELATION  TO  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

Here  let  me  at  the  very  outset  forestall  one  "common 
misconception.    There  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  the 
Civic  Church  that  is  hostile  to  the  existence  and  pros- 
perity of  all  the  existing  Churches.   It  presupposes  the 
existence   of  such  organisations,  each  of  which  is 
doing  necessary  work   that  is  more  efficiently  done 
by  small  groups  acting  independently,  than   by  a 
wider  federation  acting  over  a  broader  area.   The  idea 
of  any  antagonism  between  the  Civic  Church  and  the 
innumerable  religious  societies  already  existing  is  as 
absurd  as  the  notion  of  an  antagonism  between  the  main 
foain  of  the  city  and  the  washhand  basin  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.   The  main  drain  is  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  the  washhand  basin,  but  its  construction  does 
not  imply  any  slight  upon  the  ancient  and  useful  habit  of 
each  man  washing  bis  own  face.   He  can  do  that  best 


himself,  although  the  community  as  a  whole  has  to  help 
him  to  get  rid  of  his  dirty  water.  So  for  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  soul  our  existing  Churches  may  be  the  best 
instrument,  while  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  com- 
munity the  Civic  Church  is  still  indispensable. 

ITS  OBJECT. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  Civic  Church?  The 
reconstitution  of  human  society,  so  as  to  establish  a  state 
of  things  that  will  minimise  evil  and  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  good  for  the  greatest  possible  number.  What  is 
the  enemy  that  has  to  be  overcome?  The  selfishness 
which  in  one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms — either 
by  indolence,  indifference,  or  downright  wrongdoing — 
creates  a  state  of  things  which  renders  it  difficult  to  do 
right  and  easy  to  do  wrong.  What  is  the  field  of  its 
operations  ?  The  whole  range  of  the  life  of  man,  so  far 
as  it  touches  the  life  of  his  brother  man.  And  what  is 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  constituted  ?  The  principle 
of  brotherly  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  take  trouble  to  make  things  better,  so  that  the 
collective  moral  force  of  the  whole  community  may  be 
brought  to  bear  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community. 

THE  CIVIC  CHURCH  DISTINCTIVELY  CHRISTIAN. 

To  a  Christian  such  a  Church  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  central  principle  of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
Christians  who  recognise  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him,  all  religions 
have  in  them  something  of  God,  all  have  something  of 
help  in  them  by  which  man  is  able  to  attain  nearer  to  the 
Divine,  and  all,  therefore,  have  something  to  teach  us  as 
to  how  we  can  best  accomplish  the  great  work  that  lies 
before  all  religions,  viz.,  How  to  remake  man  in  the 
imago  of  God.  To  a  Christian  that  religion  is  the  truest 
which  helps  most  to  make  men  like  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Apostle  says,  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  Civic  Church 
accepts  that  principle  and  carries  it  out  to  its  logical 
ultimate.  Who  are  those  who  aro  in  Christ  Jesus? 
Those  who  conform  to  certain  outward  rites,  call  them- 
selves by  particular  names,  or  worship  according  to  a 
certain  order  ?  Not  so.  Those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus 
are  those  who  have  put  on  Christ,  who  are  baptised  with 
His  spirit,  who  deny  themselves  to  help  those  who  need 
helping,  who  sacrifice  their  lives  to  save  their  fellow-men 
— in  other  words,  those  who  take  trouble  to  do  good  to 
others.  And  it  is  time  they  were  gathered  into  a  society 
which  could  act  as  an  associated  unit  of  organisation  for 
the  realisation  of  the  ideal.  The  recognition  of  this 
wide  brotherhood  of  all  who  take  up  their  cross  to  follow 
Christ,  must  necessarily  precede  the  attempt  to  secure 
federated  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  a  common 
end.  To  take  up  your  cross,  what  is  that  but  to  deny 
yourself;  and  to  follow  Christ — but  to  give  up  time, 
thought,  and  energy  to  the  service  of  your  fellow-men  ? 
Those  who  do  that,  so  far  as  they  do  that,  constitute  the 
Church  militant  below  which  will  constitute  the  Church 
triu_i)hant  above.    And  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
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•will  be  achieved  the  sooner,  the  more  readily  the  Church 
militant  below  gets  into  line,  recognises  its  essential 
unity,  and  employs  its  collective  strength  against  the 
common  foe. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  COONTERPART  OP  THE  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

What  is  proposed  in  the  Civic  Church  is  that  in  every 
centre  of  population  there  should  be  one  Church  centre, 
constituted  of  representatives  and  of  delegates  from  all 
the  Churches  ana  all  the  organisations  which  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  making  man  better  and  the  world  sweeter 
to  live  in.  One  Town,  one  Church,  is  as  old  as  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  We  had  the  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Thyatira,  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  Who  is 
the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Chicago?  Who  is  the 
accredited  chief  of  the  religious  and  moral  forces  of  this 
great  city  ?  For  combatting  sin  when  it  develops  into 
crime,  you  have  your  chief  constable.  For  combatting 
sin  when  it  takes  the  form  of  disease,  you  have  your 
sanitary  authority ;  and  for  combatting  sin  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  anything  touching  the  pockets  or  the  bodies 
of  the  citizens,  you  have  the  mayor.  Everywhere  cen- 
tralised authority,  definite  responsibility,  recognised  and 
obeyed  by  every  citizen  within  your  civic  boundaries. 
But  when  sin  only  threatens  the  souls  of  men,  where  is 
your  central  authority  ?  In  the  great  campaign  against 
the  power  of  evil  seated  in  the  heart  of  man,  where  is 
your  spiritual  director-general  ? — the  spiritual  counter- 
part to  your  chief  constable  or  your  mayor.  You  have  no 
such  officer.  Is  it  not  time  you  made  some  effort  to  see 
whether,  even  now,  he  could  not  be  brought  into  being  ? 

Co-operation  is  constantly  invoked  for  purposes  of 
sanitation  and  of  police.  Why  shonld  it  not  be  equally 
efficacious  in  the  work  of  securing  the  moral  and  spiritual 
progress  of  society  ? 

There  is  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Civic  Church  that  a  committee  representing  the 
various  existing  organisations  for  mending  the  world, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  take  trouble 
to  do  good  to  others,  should  supersede  auy  existing  institu- 
tion. The  Civic  Church  comes  into  existence  not  to 
supersede,  but  rather  to  energise  all  the  institutions  that 
make  for  righteousness,  to  bring  them  into  sympathetic 
communication  the  one  with  the  other,  and  to  adopt  the 
sensible  methods  of  municipal  administration,  with  its 
accurate  geographical  demarcation  and  strict  apportion- 
ment of  responsibility,  for  securing  the  performance  of 
the  services  which  mankind  expects  from  the  Church. 

FOB  THE  REALISING  OP  THE  IDEAL. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  difference  between  the  munici- 
pality and  the  Civic  Church  is  that  one  deals  solely  with 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  minimum  of  co-operation  as  is 
laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  while  the  other  seeks  to 
secure  conformity,  not  to  the  clauses  of  a  law,  but  to  the 
higher  standard  which  is  fixed  by  the  realisable  aspira- 
tions of  mankind  for  a  higher  life  and  a  more  human,  not 
to  say  divine,  existence.  The  Church  lives  for  ever  in  the 
realm  of  the  ideal.  She  labours  in  the  van  of  human 
progress,  educating  the  community  up  to  an  ever-widen- 
ing and  expanding  conception  of  social  obligations. 
As  soon  as  her  educational  work  is  complete  she 
hands  over  to  the  State  the  performance  of  duties  which 
formerly  were  exclusively  discharged  by  the  Church. 
The  relief  of  the  poor,  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
the  opening  of  libraries,  the  education  of  the  children- 
all  these  in  former  times  were  entrusted  to  the  Church. 
But  as  the  Church  educated  the  people,  these  duties 
were  transferred  one  by  one  to  the  care  of  the  State. 


The  Church  did  not,  however,  lose  any  of  her  responsi- 
bilities in  regard  to  these  matters,  nor  did  the  transfer 
of  her  obligations  to  the  shoulders  of  ratepaid  officials 
leave  her  with  a  corresponding  lack  of  work  to  bo 
performed.  The  duty  of  the  Church  became  indirect 
rather  than  direct.  Instead  of  relieving  the  poor, 
teaching  the  young,  caring  for  the  sick,  her  duty  was  to 
see  that  the  public  bodies  who  had  inherited  the 
responsibilities  were  worthy  of  their  position,  and  new 
fell  below  the  standard  either  in  morals  or  in  philanthropy 
which  the  Church  had  attained. 

THE  CIVIC  CHURCH  AS  A  MORAL  CAUCUS. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  any  English  or  American 
city  the  good  people  could  rule  if  they  would  take  u 
much  trouble  to  organise  and  work  for  the  victory  <t 
justice,  honesty,  purity,  and  righteousness,  as  the  bid 
people  take  to  secure  the  rule  of  the  rum  seller  and  tbs 
dust  contractor.  But  where  are  they  to  find  then 
organising  central  point  ?  They  can  only  find  it  in  tlx 
Civic  Church,  the  establishment  of  which  in  every  com 
munity  is  indispensable,  if  the  forces  which  make  fa 
righteousness  and  progress  are  to  have  their  rightfi 
ascendancy  in  the  governance  of  our  cities. 

The  Civic  Church  would  of  necessity  become  u 
electoral  centre — what  may  be  described  as  a  Mori] 
Caucus,  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  conscience 
supreme  in  the  povernment  of  the  affairs  of  the  town. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Civic  Church  would,  whai 
ever  it  was  powerful,  render  absolutely  impossible  ti 
nomination  of  candidates  notoriously  dishonest  a 
■  immoral. 

Secondly,  the  Civic  Church,  on  the  eve  of  efl 
election,  could  and  would  stir  up  all  the  affilul 
Churches  to  appeal  to  the  best  citizens  to  regard  tl 
service  of  the  municipality  as  a  duty  which  they  M 
to  God  and  man,  and  to  all  citizens  to  prepare  for  ti 
ballot  with  a  due  sense  of  the  religious  responsibility  fl 
the  exercise  of  citizenship.  The  Civic  Church  conld  ala 
bring  almost  irresistible  pressure  to  bear  to  prevent  tbj 
coercion,  the  corruption,  and  the  lying  which  are  ( 
present  so  often  regarded  as  excusable,  if  not  legitimate 
methods  of  influencing  elections. 

Thirdly,  there  are  always  in  all  elections  certain  gresl 
moral  issues  upon  which  all  good  men  agree  of  whateva 
party  they  may  be.  But  as  these  issues  seldom  affect 
except  adversely,  the  pockets  of  wealthy  and  poverfo 
interests,  they  are  ignored.  The  Civic  Church  wouH 
bring  them  to  the  front  and  keep  them  there.  All  tlal 
is  needed  is  that  the  professedly  religious  men  should  be 
as  resolute  to  pull  the  wires  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heawe 
as  irreligious  men  are  to  roll  logs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gaming  hell  or  the  gin-shop.  For  all  the  peculation, 
corruption,  jobbery,  and  pandering  to  the  drunkard,  the 
gambler,  and  the  prostitute  which  disgrace  so  many  « 
our  cities,  the  responsibility  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Churches.  They  have  for  the  most  part  abandoned  U* 
electoral  field  to  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  anf 
then  piously  marvel  how  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  a 
so  long  in  getting  itself  established  amongst  us. 

ITS  SOCIAL  OBLIGATIONS. 

The  duty  of  the  Civic  Church  is  to  inspire  and !  direct 
mankind  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  right  conduct  w 
life,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,*!™ 
the  progressive  development  of  a  more  perfect  socw 
system.  The  best  way  in  which  this  truth  can  be  bronfi'' 
out  into  clear  relief  is  to  take  the  life  of  man  from  theenwK 
to  the  grave,  and  in  a  rapid  and  necessarily  most  incon* 
plete  survey,  to  point   out  objects  which  commfd 
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he  undivided  support  of  all  men  of  all  religions,  and 
rhich,  therefore,  could  be  much  more  efficiently  pursued 
1  common  or  in  concert  than  by  the  isolated  and  in- 
ependent  action  of  a  multitude  of  small  organisations, 
n  making  this  survey  I  do  not  attempt  to  draw  up  any 
cheme  of  ideal  perfection.  I  rigidly  confine  myself  to 
oticing  the  best  that  has  already  been  attained  by  the 
lost  advanced  civilisations  or  by  the  most  progressive 
itizens.  I  frame  my  Civic  Church  programme  strictly 
a  the  principle  of  levelling  up.  What  the  most  forward 
ave  already  attained  can  be  in  time  attained  by  the 
lost  backward.  Absolute  originality  is  not  for  federa- 
ions,  which  of  necessity  must  not  advance  beyond  the  solid 
round  of  verified  experiment  and  ascertained  fact.  As 
he  Civic  Church  is  in  advance  of  the  State,  so  the 
odividual  reformer  is  ever  in  advance  of  the  Civic  Church, 
"he  heretic  always  leads  the  van.  What  the  Civic 
;hurch  can  do  is  to  generalise  for  the  benefit  of  all 
he  advantages  which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to 
he  few. 

I.— TO  THE  INFANT. 

I  begin  with  the  child;  everything  begins  with  the 
hild.  And  the  Civic  Church  begins  with  the  child 
lefore  his  birth.  At  present,  the  most  important  of  all 
noral  issues,  the  most  momentous  of  all  human  acts — 
hat  in  which  man  approaches  most  closely  to  the 
Creator — is  left,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
ihsolutoly  to  the  caprice  or  passion  of  uninstructed 
rnman  nature.  The  realm  where  if  anywhere  Conscience 
:hould  be  king  and  Reason  his  prime  minister,  is  abnn- 
loned  by  the  Churches  everywhere  to  the  uninspired, 
tntrained  promptings  of  animal  instinct.  The  first 
loctrine  of  the  Civic  Church,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  an  urgent  insistence  upon  the  infinite  responsi- 
bility of  parentage,  and  especially  of  paternity.  Every 
child  has  a  right  to  be  well  born  of  healthy  parents 
vith  legitimate  status,  and  no  child  ought  to  bo  born  into 
9»  world  unless  his  parents  have  the  means  and  the 
(jftcrtunity  to  provide  him  adequately  with  food,  clothing, 
fflflter,  and  education.  The  responsibility  attaching  to 
£hi»  rests  with  the  parents.  The  obligation  which  in 
wage  times  was  and  is  accepted  by  the  State  or  the 
tribe,  which  rectified  by  infanticide  the  over-productive- 
ness of  its  members,  is  now  ignored  alike  by  Church  and 
State.  The  individual  is  left  to  the  unguided  direction 
of  impulse,  without  help  or  guidance  from  religion, 
and  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  millions  of 
supernumerary  children  who  are  annually  spawned  into 
a  world  which  does  not  want  them,  in  which  they  are 
hopelessly  unfit  to  struggle  for  existence.  A  curse  to 
themselves,  a  ruinous  burden  to  their  parents,  and  a 
weakness  to  the  State,  their  multiplication  goes  on 
unchecked,  without  even  a  warning  voice  as  to  the  reckless 
and  wanton  incurring  of  the  most  tremendous  of  all 
responsibilities.  Surely  here,  if  anywhere,  there  is  a  wide 
field  white  unto  the  harvest  for  the  spiritual  power. 
It  is  not  a  case  for  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  only 
tribunal  is  the  individual  conscience  of  the  human  being. 
And  before  that  tribunal  the  collective  conscience  of  the 
wmmunity  finding  utterance  in  the  Civic  Church  should 
not  surely  be  dumb. 

The  inculcation  of  the  immense  responsibilities  of 
parentage  would  lead  directly  to  an  improvement  in  ante- 
natal conditions  which  at  present  are  too  often  ignored. 
The  woman  about,  to  be  a  mother,  who  bears  tho  new 
generation  beneath  her  heart,  ought  to  be  an  object  of 
innch  greater  solicitude  and  reverence  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  is  left  in  the 


profoundest  ignorance  as  to  the  influence  which  her 
surroundings  and  her  actions  may  have  upon  the  unborn 
child;  hence  much  ill-health  to  her  and  subsequent 
suffering  for  the  child.  Pregnant  women  are  often  hard- 
driven  in  home  and  in  factory,  imperfectly  nourished, 
and  forced  into  scenes  which  seal  the  fate  of  their 
offspring  before  it  sees  the  light.  This  crime  against  the 
rising  generation — how  is  it  dealt  with  in  the  Churches  ? 
There  is  much  said  for  and  against  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  a  Jewish  woman,  now  dead  and  buried  nineteen 
centuries ;  but  what  is  being  done  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves by  her  Son's  name  to  secure  for  her  sisters,  who  have 
conceived  more  or  less  unimmaculately,  a  reasonable- 
chance  of  bringing  forth  a  Son  of  Man  not  doomed  and 
blighted  from  the  womb  to  a  hopeless  existence  of  disease 
and  sin  ?  That  which  a  wise,  loving,  well-to-do  husband 
seeks  to  secure  for  his  own  wife,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Civic  Church  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  the  mothers 
of  the  whole  community. 

When  the  child  comes  to  the  birth,  there  is  at  every 
step  need  for  the  watchful  care  of  the  Church.  To  this 
day  the  provision  made  for  the  training  and  status  of 
the  midwife,  in  England,  at  least,  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilisation.  Legislators  are  tinkering  at  it,  but  they 
have  no  force  of  public  opinion  behind  them.  So 
nothing  is  done,  and  every  year  a  multitude  of  children 
perish  at  birth  who  might  have  lived  if  the  "  wise  woman  " 
had  been  really  wise.  But  the  very  last  place  to  which  the 
advocates  of  this  most  necessary  reform  appeal  for  sup- 
port is  the  Church.  Lying-in  hospitals  are  a  necessity  of 
great  towns;  the  Civic  Church  would  see  that  they 
existed  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  that  they  were  con- 
ducted with  humanity.  The  question  of  Foundling 
Hospitals  is  one  on  which  much  may  be  said.  If  the 
great  evil  of  the  advent  of  unwanted  children  were 
seriously  graupled  with,  the  need  for  such  institutions 
would  dwindle  to  a  minimum.  At  present,  with  the 
subject  ignored  by  the  Churches,  the  community  that 
closes  the  Foundling  Hospital  with  one  hand,  opens  the 
mnrderous  Baby  Farm  with  the  other. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  father  is  one 
of  which  Churches  as  a  rule  say  little.  The  law  of 
most  Christian  countries  is  an  infamy  which  shows  how 
little  Christendom  really  believes  its  Paternoster.  In 
countries  where  the  Code  Napoleon  prevails  all  inquiry 
into  the  paternity  of  any  illegitimate  child  is  absolutely 
forbidden  by  law.  The  English  Bastardy  Law  is  not  bo 
cynically  inhuman,  but  in  practice  it  is  almost  as  bad. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  putative  father 
to  justice  arc  almost  insuperable,  and  when  the  order  is 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  weekly  dole,  every  possible 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  man  to  evade  his  responsi- 
bilities. The  Civic  Church  would  never  rest  until  it 
secured  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  fundamental 
principle  that  wherever  a  child  is  born  into -the  world,  the 
mere  fact  of  its  birth  entailed  upon  the  father  a  permanent 
legal  liability,  enforceable  at  any  police-court,  to  maintain 
his  offspring,  and  a  permanent  disability  to  marry  any 
woman  save  the  mother  of  his  child  without  incurring 
the  penalties  of  bigamy.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  two 
legal  parents,  and  nothing  can  be  more  scandalous  than 
the  way  in  which  the  law  connives  at  the  evasion  of  the 
most  elementary  of  all  human  responsibilities.  The  right 
of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak  is  seldom  more  cynically 
asserted  than  in  the  legal  provision  by  which  the  whole 
burden  of  parenthood  is  thrown  upon  the  parent  who- 
suffers,  while  the  other  who  suffers  nothing  goes  free. 

When  the  child  is  born  it  needs  nourishment,  and  the 
supply  of  good  milk  cheap  is  one  of  the  first  necessities 
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of  its  existence.  I  well  remember  Thomas  Carlyle 
speaking  to  me  with  much  sad  bitterness  of  the  change 
that  had  come  over  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland  in  his 
lifetime.  "  Nowadays,"  he  said, "  the  poor  bairns  cannot  get 
a  sup  of  milk  to  their  porridge.  The  whole  of  the  milk 
is  sent  off  to  town,  and  the  labourer's  child  gets  none. 
The  result  is  that  they  are  brought  up  on  slops,  and  the 
breed  decays."  A  little  thought  might  have  secured  the 
peasantry  against  this  loss  of  their  natural  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  the  Church  does  not  take  thought  for  such 
trifles.  The  lairds  and  the  large  farmers  sent  the  milk  to 
the  best  market,  and  the  children  of  the  men  who  tilled 
their  land  had  to  do  without.  To  deprive  children  of 
milk  is  simply  infanticide  at  one  or  two  removes. 

Where  women  are  employed  in  factories  or  the  fields,  the 
cre'che  is  a  necessity.  But  too  often  these  institutions  are 
very  badly  managed,  and  there  is  in  almost  all  cases  a  total 
absence  of  intell  igent  and  loving  supervision.  If  in  every 
industrial  district  where  women  are  employed  away  from 
home  there  were  established  a  sufficient  number  of 
oraches  of  the  best  pattern  under  good  management,  a 
great  deal  of  preventible  suffering  would  be  banished 
from  the  most  helpless  of  our  race. 

The  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  is  surely  one  of 
the  good  works  upon  which  the  Civic  Church  could 
agree  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The  fact  that  in  all 
our  cities  a  certain  number  of  children  are  annually 
tortured  to  death  by  starvation,  blows,  and  all  manner 
of  hideous  brutalities  is  unfortunately  but  too  well 
attested  by  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children.  But  until  Mr.  Waugh  arose  to 
force  the  facts  upon  the  knowledge  of  an  unwilling  world 
these  deeds  of  darkness  remained  hid,  and  in  bringing 
them  to  light  he  has  received  much  more  help  from  the 
constable  than  from  the  churches  founded  by  Him  who 
said,  "  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  responsibility  for 
searching  out  these  helpless  suffering  ones  is  surely  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  and  the  Civic  Church  Centre  would 
see  to  it  that  once  a  year  at  least  the  importance  of 
pressing  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tions was  brought  before  all  the  churches  in  the  city. 

Behind  cruelty  stands  murder  —  murder  for  gain, 
systematised  murder  facilitated  by  insurance  companies. 
The  whole  question  of  Child  Insurance  is  one  on  which 
the  Civic  Church  would  have  much  to  say.  The  churches 
at  present  know  next  to  nothing  about  it.  That  some 
paronts  do  insure  the  lives  of  their  children  in  order  to 
realise  a  profit  by  their  death  is  unfortunately  but  too 
well  proved.  But  where  is  the  Centre  in  any  town  or 
city  where  the  terrible  subject  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  picked  representatives  of  philanthropy 
and  religion?  Alas !  it  does  not  exist.  And  as  a  result 
the  operations  of  philanthropists  and  religious  men  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  are  as  spasmodic  and  fitful  as 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  of  a  frog  after  its  brain  has 
been  removed.  The  medulla  oblongata  of  the  philanthropic 
and  religious  world— that  is  the  Civic  Church. 

II. — TO  THE  CHILD. 

So  we  may  go  on.  From  the  infant  we  cohie  to  the 
child.  Here  we  have  a  constantly  extending  field  for  the 
intelligent  activity  of  the  Civic  Church.  Every  child 
ought  to  be  protected  ajrainst  the  exploitation  of  his  life 
until  he  is  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age.  That  is  the 
child's  learning-time.  To  put  him  to  work  before  then  is 
to  compel  him  to  live  on  his  capital,  and  to  impoverish 
him  for  tho  rest  of  his  life.  The  whole  influence  of  the 
Civic  Church  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour 


of  postponing  child  labour  until  at  least  thirteen 
had  been  allowed  in  which  to  grow  and  play  and 
It  is  only  within  very  recent  times  and  only  in 
countries  that  children  of  tender  years  have  ceased  to 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  chattels  of  their  parents, 
spectacle  of  some  streets  swarming  after  dark  with 
vendors  of  newspapers,  matches,  etc.,  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  civilisation  that  necessitates  snefc 
immolation  of  childhood. 

If  exemption  from  being  driven  to  mine  and 
and  the  workshop  until  after  thirteen  years  of  age  be 
first  clause  in  the  Children's  Charter,  the  second  i 
provision  of  places  in  which  to  play.  To  the 
child  a  playground  is  more  important  than  a  sebj 
But  in  most  cities  the  street  with  all  its  dangers,  or 
gutter  with  all  its  filth,  is  the  only  playground  o( 
child.  Within  five  minutes  from  every  door  there  " 
be  the  counterpart  of  the  village  green,  where  the 
toddlers  could  roll  and  frolic  without  dread  of  the 
of  the  van  or  the  rush  of  the  street.  A  few  great 
at  great  intervals  are  no  substitute  for  the  nk; 
close  at  hand.  And  as  there  should  be  public  plaj 
open  to  all  in  fine  weather,  so  there  should  " 
playrooms  under  cover,  lighted  and  warmed,  for  use 
weather  or  in  winter.  The  Civic  Church  could  do 
in  this  way.  There  are  plenty  of  odd  corners  and 
sites  that  might  be  utilised  for  playgrounds  if  " 
but  a  public  body  ready  to  take  the  matter  in 
in  the  empty  but  spacious  halls  of  our  Boa 
there  is,  in  the  evening,  at  least,  ample  playing- 
the  children  of  our  cities.  But  all  these  thii 
direction,  organisation,  and  the  co-operation  of 
agencies.  How  can  these  be  secured  save  by 
Church? 

This  opens  up  another  vista  of  usefulness. 
Church  should  be  a  great  intermediary  betw 
and  Lazarus,  between  those  who  have  more 
know  what  to  do  with,  and  those  who  have  : 
withal  to  support  existence.    Take,  for  ini 
lawns,  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  gardens 
to-do.   They  remain  for  the  most  part  unu: 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  a  day.  Aroi 
sylvan  oases,  often  existing  close  to  teeming  i 
there  are  thousands  of  children  to  whom  an  honrV 
on  the  green  grass  under  the  shady  trees  would  sea 
a  foretaste  of  heaven.   But  who  is  there  to-  orgs  _ 
villadom  the  admission  of  the  children  of  slnadfl 
their  gardens  and  grounds,  and  who  is  there  *ka 
devise  ways  and  means  by  which  such  admission  »i 
not  be  as  destructive  as  an  incursion  of  the  Gotbi  ~ 
Vandals?  Here  again  there  is  a  great  gap  in  ohm 
organisation  which  the  Civic  Church  alone  can  filL 

After  a  place  to  play  in,  the  child  needs  mosUji 
to  learn  in.  And  it  will  be  well  if  the  first  schoota 
can  be  made  as  much  of  a  playing  place  as  possibb 
the  advocacy  of  the  more  extended  use  of  the  metlu 
the  Kindergarten,  the  Church  could  lift  from 
weary  little  head  a  burden  which  it  was  never  ini 
to  bear.  Education  for  young  children  can  be  i 
delight  instead  of,  as  too  often  it  is  at  present, 
made  a  torture.  The  whole  question  of  the 
education  in  school,  in  all  its  stages,  can  nover  be 
from  the  thought  of  the  Civic  Church.  Thiginvoh*! 
meddlesome  interference  with  the  proper  funeboi 
the  School  Board.  But  it  does  involve  a  c** 
encouragement  to  the  best  members  of  the  SehaoJfcj 
to  press  on  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest.]!* 
efficiency.  In  every  Board  there  are  those  y6&£ 
improve  and  those  who  would  stand  still 
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The  improving  section  need  the  constant  sustaining  force 
of  public  opinion,  of  which  the  Civic  Church  would  be 
the  most  efficient  educator  and  exponent.  Nor  can  the 
schools  be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  law. 
In  Lancashire,  school  children  by  the  hundred  have  had 
their  sight  injured  for  life  by  the  ill-arranged  lighting  of 
the  class-rooms.  The  poor  suffer  long,  and  are  dumb. 
The  Civic  Church  would  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  note  their  sufferings,  in  order  to  employ  the  col- 
lective force  of  the  conscience  of  the  whole  community 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  necessary  change.  Nor  is 
the  prevention  of  unconsidered  pain  the  only  work  that 
is  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  schools.  The  school  ought 
to  be  constantly  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  community 
as  the  common  property  of  all,  to  be  cherished  by  all,  and 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  pride  by  all.  Each  district  should 
take  a  pleasure  in  adorning  the  school  walls,  and  in 
ministering  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  How  many 
Board  School  teachers  never  receive  a  single  friendly 
word  by  letter  or  by  month  from  the  best  people  in  the 
district  where  they  live?  Salary  they  get  from  the 
Board,  but  social  status  and  the  sense  of  considera- 
tion that  comes  from  being  on  visiting  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  best  people  in  the  district,  that 
cannot  be  given  by  authority.  It  can  only  be  secured  by 
the  education  of  public  opinion,  and  the  inculcation  of 
this  development  of  friendship  is  a  duty  which  the 
parents  owe  to  the  teacher.  All  manner  of  simple  modes 
of  stimulating  a  friendly  rivalry  between  schools  and  of 
encouraging  diligent  scholars,  such  as  the  presentation  of 
champion  shields  for  gymnastics  and  the  distribution  of 
prizes  for  knowledge  of  the  Bible  or  of  natural  history, 
come  within  ihe  natural  scope  of  the  Civic  Church. 

The  duty  of  providing  the  children  with  the  rudiments 
of  education  is  imposed  upon  the  local  authorities  by 
'Act  of  Parliament.  But  the  extras,  the  side-shows,  the 
subsidiary  instruction  in  the  graces  of  life — these  must 
he  undertaken  by  private  benevolence.  Every  child 
should  be  in  attendance  at  a  Sabbath  school ;  but  what 
authority  is  there  at  present  capable  and  willing  to  take 
a  census  of  the  child  population  of  the  town  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  Sunday-schools  cover  the  whole 
ground  ?  Only  in  one  place— at  Bradford— as  the  direct 
result  of  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Civic  Church,  the 
Nonconforming  Churches  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  religious  census;  but  elsewhere  the  Sunday- 
schools  work  in  the  dark.  Then  there  are  the  various 
agencies  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  training  children 
in  obedience,  thrift,  mercy,  temperance,  and  good  citizen- 
ship. Here  and  there  there  is  a  Boys'  Brigade,  or  a 
Band  of  Hope,  or  a  Band  of  Mercy,  or  a  School  Savings 
Bank;  but  the  ground  is  not  covered.  It  is  not  even 
mapped  out.  There  is  no  agency  that  has  the  right  to 
inquire  into  these  things  or  the  authority  to  press  upon 
the  existing  agencies  to  level  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
better  provided  districts. 

In  the  case  of  orphans,  and  children  who  are  in  a 
special  manner  the  children  of  the  State,  there  is  every- 
where the  same  absence  of  systematic,  comprehensive 
action.  Here  and  there  private  philanthropists  will 
round  orphanages,  or  a  single  church,  like  Mr.  Spurgeon's, 
™\  undertake  to  provide  lor  the  fatherless ;  but  the 
tmc  Church  will  have  to  be  created  before  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  orphan  will  be  adequately  performed, 
iiiere  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  among  the  best 
authorities  that  children  left  to  the  guardians  are  much 
w«er  boarded  out  than  brought  up.  in  the  workhouse 
xa  I  now  manv  workhouses  teem  with  children, 
»na  «>w  often  the  timid  proposals  of  the  reformer  for 


making  a  change  in  this  respect  are  baffled  by  the 
vis  inertiae  of  prejudice  and  use  and  wont?  Whether 
the  children  are  boarded  out  or  massed  together  in  the 
workhouse,  there  is  a  constant  need  for  the  healthful, 
life-giving  influence  of  loving  supervisors.  These  chil- 
dren are  the  natural  objects  of  the  mother-love  that  is 
running  to  waste  in  the  community.  The  heart  of  many 
a  childless  wife  or  lonely  old  maid  would  be  filled  with 
gladness  and  joy  if  they  could  but  be  taught  to  mother 
the  orphan  family  in  the  Union.  But  a  thousand 
obstacles  are  placed  in  their  way,  and  there  is  no  Civic 
Church  to  constantly  urge  this  mothering  of  the  mother- 
less children  upon  the  attention  o!  the  unemployed 
women  of  the  middle  class. 

Toys  and  picture-books  are  needed.  Mr.  Labouchere 
in  London,  through  the  columns  of  Truth,  does  more 
to  supply  this  need  than  all  the  churches,  although 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  toy  services  are  now  becom- 
ing more  common.  Why  should  not  the  superfluity 
of  the  well-to-do  nurseries  be  utilised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  the  community  ?  Every  one  agrees 
that  it  would  be  well  to  do  this.  But  how  to  get  it  done 
is  the  question,  and,  short  of  the  creation  of  the  Civic 
Centre  which  would  exercise  a  kind  of  philanthropic 
episcopate  over  the  whole  community,  I  see  no  other 
resource. 

III.  — TO  THE  TOOTH. 

When  the  child  grows  up  and  attains  the  status 
of  a  youth,  the  widening  temptations  of  life  widen  the 
field  of  usefulness  for  the  Civic  Church.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  system  of  scholarships,  by  wlich  the  most 
capable  youths  of  either  sex  should  be  assisted  in 
obtaining  the  best  education  which  school  or  university 
can  afford,  is  no  dream  of  the  visionary  idealist.  Such 
provision  is  made  here  and  there.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Civic  Church  to  mako  it  universal.  The  endow- 
ments intended  for  the  poor,  now  monopolised  by  the 
rich,  need  to  be  reclaimed  for  their  rightful  owners. 
Every  community  should  have  a  complete  system  of 
graded  schools  through  which  the  Fcholnr  should  be 
passed,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University.  Endow- 
ments should  be  divided  equally  between  the  sexes, 
instead  of  being  distributed  on  the  principle  that  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  while  from  her  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  she  has. 

Every  town  should  ha\e  its  branch  of  the  Home 
Beading  Union,  and  every  school  its  Recreative  Evening 
Classes.  Provision  should  be  made  of  quiet  cla«s-rooms 
where  the  student  could  pursue  the  studies  which  would 
be  impossible  amid  the  distractions  of  a  crowded  room. 
Playing-fields,  available  for  cricket,  football,  hockey,  and 
lawn-tennis,  should  be  preserved  with  jealous  care  in 
the  heart  of  every  urban  community.  Opportunities  for 
learning  to  swim,  and,  if  possible,  to  boat,  should  be 
provided  in  every  centre  of  population.  Regular  field 
clubs  and  garden  associations  should  be  formed,  in  order 
to  develop  a  taste  for  natural  history  and  a  love  of 
flowers.  And  in  winter,  when  outdoor  pursuits  arc  im- 
possible, there  should  be  in  every  district  a  warm  and 
well-lighted  popular  drawing-room,  where  the  young 
people  could  meet  for  social  purposes,  instead  of  being 
confronted  with  the  alternatives  of  the  street  or  the 
music-hall.  Tbe  youth  of  every  town  needs  the  gym- 
nastic classes  and  all  the  conveniences  of  the  Polytechnic 
or  the  People's  Palace.  But  who  is  to  secure  this  ?  The 
individual  is  as  powerless  as  the  isolated  church  or 
chapel.  It  requires  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
philanthropists  of  the  community  to  secure  these  ndvan- 
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tages  for  the  young.  But  the  organising  centre  as  yet 
does  not  exist. 

There  is  another  branch  of  education  which  urgently 
demands  the  attention  of  those  who  care  for  the  future  of 
society.  That  is  the  teaching  boys  and  girls  ripening 
into  maturity  the  simple  physiological  truth  about 
thoir  own  bodies,  and  the  immense  danger  of  yielding  to 
the  temptation  of  itching  curiosity  or  immoral  experi- 
ment. Protestantism  denounces  the  Confessional  and 
provides  no  substitute.  Hence  self-abuse,  unnatural 
vices,  and  wholesale  contamination  of  the  springs  of  life 
in  both  sexes.  The  inculcation  of  these  necessary  truths 
should  be  strengthened  by  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law  against  youthful  vice.  These  things  are  supposed 
by  many  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  ecclesiastical 
churches,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  far-off  heaven 
beyond  the  grave.  But  the  Civic  Church  would  at  least 
try  to  stop  this  yawning  gulf  down  which  thousands 
every  year  plunge  to  hell. 

The  Civic  Church  will  seek  to  strengthen  the  law  where 
it  exists,  and  to  strengthen  it  where  it  is  faulty  and 
inadequate.  But  in  securing  the  teaching  of  temperance 
in  schools  it  need  not  appeal  to  the  law ;  it  only  needs  to 
educate  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
education  of  the  people. 

The  need  for  technical  education  for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  although  generally  recognised,  is  almost  as  gener- 
ally neglected.  The  old  technical  education  of  the 
household  enjoyed  by  our  grandmothers  is  vanishing 
fast ;  the  new  generation  is  growing  up  uninstructed  in 
the  household  arts.  But  who  will  press  forward  the 
consideration  of  these  subjects  ? 

The  homing  of  the  youth  in  our  great  cities,  the 
making  of  provision  for  the  young  man  and  young  woman 
from  the  country  who  find  themselves  suddenly  launched 
into  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  houses,  all  peopled 
by  unsympathetic  strangers — there  is  a  vast  field  for 
religious  and  philanthropic  endeavour.  The  home  is  the 
great  nursery  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  amenities  of 
life.  How  to  create  substitutes  for  the  home  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dishorned,  this  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
the  Civic  Church  might  profitably  press  upon  the  attention 
ol  all  the  Churches. 

Beneath  all  these  questions  for  the  employment  of  the 
leisure  of  yo.uth  there  lies  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  securing  of  leisure  itself.  The  necessity  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour  for  those  who  have  not  yet  attained 
maturity  is  admitted  by  all  sociologists.  But  where  is 
the  rallying  centre  for  the  advocates  of  early  closing,  for 
•Sunday  rest,  and  a  weekly  half  holiday?  In  olden 
times  it  would  have  been  the  mediaeval  Church  which 
would  naturally  have  assumod  the  role  of  tribune  of  the 
people.  But  to-day  it  is  the  Civic  Church  and  the 
Civic  Church  alone  which  will  have  authority  enough  to 
undertake  to  lead  the  forces  which  are  contending  for 
leisure  for  youth. 

As  I  go  on  unfolding — I  am  afraid  to  the  weariness  of 
my  hearers — page  after  page  of  the  endless  series  of 
philanthropic  activities  in  which  the  Civic  Church  might 
play  the  leading  part,  I  marvel  at  the  immensity  of  the 
humanitarian  effort  that  is  demanded,  but  I  marvel  still 
more  at  the  silence  of  so  many  of  our  pulpits  and  the  in- 
difference of  so  many  of  our  churches  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  human  race.  My  hoart  stirs  within  me  when  I  con- 
template the  innumerable  good  causes  of  our  own  time 
which  urgently  and  clamantly  demand  the  attention  ot 
religious  men,  and  I  contrast  with  these  needs  the  arid  and 
empty  dialectic  which  does  duty  for  a  sermon  in  many  of 
our  pulpits.  Instead  of  being  the  leader  in  all  good  works, 


the  director-general  of  the  World-transforming  crusade, 
the  religious  teacher  has  often  drivelled  into  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  Mr.  Fribble,  who  drivels  through  twentj 
minutes  of  more  or  less  polished  inanity,  and  then 
subsides  into  complacent  silence,  feeling  that  he  has  done 
his  duty.  Meanwhile  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  an 
not  fed,  and  humanity  bereft  of  its  natural  leaders  wanders 
aimlessly  about  in  the  wilderness  of  sin,  seeking  guidance 
everywhere  and  finding  it  not.  Nor  will  it  find  it  until 
by  the  reconstitution  of  the  Civic  Church  we  create  ouce 
more  a  centre  of  inspiration  and  of  counsel  round  wluch 
will  gather  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  exist  in 
the  community  for  the  realisation  of  our  social  ideals. 

The  field  is  white  unto  the  harvest  and  the  labourers 
are  few.  And  of  those  who  have  entered  their  names  as 
labourers,  how  many  are  there  who  are  twiddling  their 
thumbs  over  more  or  less  aimless  banalities  and  ecclesi- 
astical twaddle? 

IV. — TO  THE  ADULT. 

So  far,  I  have  but  described  the  work  which  the 
Civic  Church  might  do  in  the  service  of  the  young. 
I   have   said    nothing    concerning    the   work  that 
awaits  it  in  relation  to  the  adults.    To  describe  that 
even  in  the  most  cursory  fashion  would  need  a ; 
volume.   But  lest  any  should  say  that  I  have  shirked  j 
the  most  important  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  jot  down,  | 
without  any  pretence  at  exhaustive  or  scientific  definition,  1 
some  of  the  services  which  the  Civic  Church  might  render  1 
to  the  adult  citizen  often  in  connection  with  existing  j 
institutions.    In  drawing  up  this  formidable  catalogue! 
of  labours  that  await  this  modern  Hercules,  I  strictln 
confine  myself  to  indicating  useful  work  which  hw 
been  accomplished  in  some  places,  and  which,  pendisn 
the  intervention  of  the  State,  can  be  accomplished  everj-' 
where  by  the  efforts  of  some  such  voluntary  agency  at 
the  Civic  Church. 

THE  ADULT  AS  A  CITIZEN. 

1.  The  education  of  the  householder  as  to  his  civic  and 

national  responsibilities. 

2.  The  stimulating  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  political  and 

municipal  issues. 

3.  The  keeping  moral  issues  to  the  front,  as  caucuses  keep 

party  issues. 

4.  The  representation  of  the  unrepresented,  whether  women, 

children,  paupers,  or  subject  races. 

5.  The  cultivation  of  patriotism  and  the  religion  of  citizen- 

ship. 

6.  The  stemming  the  tide  of  national  hatreds,  and  claiming 

justice  even  for  the  enemy. 

7.  The  formation  of  volunteer  corps. 

8.  The  establishment  of  life  and  fire  brigades. 

THE  ADCLT  AS  A  WOBKEB. 

1.  The  development  of  self-reliance  and  mutual  help  by  the 

formation  of  Trade  Unions. 

2.  The  shortening  of  excessive  hours  of  labour. 

3.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  labonr. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  industrial  arbitration. 

5.  The  promotion  of  co-partnership  between  employers  and 

employed. 

6.  The  appointment  of  women  inspectors  for  women  workers. 

7.  The  prevention  of  sweating. 

8.  The  payment  of  sailors'  wages  before  leaving  ship. 

THE  ADULT  IN  SICKVESS. 

1.  Provident  dispensaries. 

2.  Hospitals — general,  infectious,  and  convalescent. 

3.  Health  lectures. 

4.  Sick  nurses.  > 

5.  Medical  comforts. 

C.  Change  of  air  for  convalescents. 
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7.  Lying-in  hospitals. 

8.  Blind  asylums. 

9.  Deaf  and  dumb  institutions. 
10.  Lunatic  asylums. 

THE  ADULT  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

1.  Women  on  Boards  of  Guardians. 

2.  Brabazon  scheme  for  employment  of  aged. 

3.  Decoration  of  walls  of  wards. 

4.  Library  for  inmates. 

5.  Supply  of  papers  and  magazines. 

6.  Constant  supply  of  visitors. 

7.  Occasional  excursions  and  treats. 

8.  Handkerchiefs  and  night-gowns  for  the  bed-ridden. 

9.  Tobacco  and  snnff  for  the  aged. 

10.  Lantern  and  other  entertainments. 

11.  Music,  instrumental  and  vocaL 

THE  ADULT  AT  LEISURE. 

1.  A  minimum  of  public-houses,  and  those  well  conducted. 

2.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  closing. 

3.  Clubs  for  men  and  women — temperance  hotels. 

4.  Free  library  and  reading-rooms. 

5.  Popular  social  evenings  in  board  schools. 

6.  Good  theatro  and  decent  music-halls. 

7.  Bands  in  parks. 

8.  The  preservation  of  open  spaces. 

9.  Shade-trees  and  seats  in  streets. 

10.  Kiosks,  lavatories,  and  drinking  fountains  in  streets. 

11.  Lantern  lectures. 

12.  University  extension  lectures. 

13.  Museums  and  art  galleries. 

14.  Open  churches  and  organ  recitals. 

THE  ADUI  T  IN  BUSINESS. 

1.  Honest  friendly  societies. 

2.  Old  age  pensions. 

3.  Advisory  council  re  investments. 

4.  Trade  protection  societies. 

5.  Co-operative  societies. 

fi.  The  poor  man's  banker — Monts  de  Pie'te'— popular  banks. 
7.  The  providing  of  adequate  drinking-fountains  and  lava- 
tories in  workshops  and  factories. 
S.  The  establishment  of  the  six  days'  working  week. 
9.  Dining-halls  with  music. 

THE  ADULT  OUT  OF  WORK. 

1.  Establishment  of  labour  registries. 

2.  The  creation  of  labour  colonies. 

3.  The  direction  of  emigration. 

4.  The  improvement  of  casual  wards. 

5.  The  organisation  of  charitable  relief. 

6.  Temporary  work  for  the  unemployed. 

7.  The  development  of  cottage  industries. 

8.  Every  man  his  allotment. 

THE  ADl'LT  AT  HOME. 

1.  Instead  of  slums,  improved  dwellings. 

2.  A  good  water-supply. 

3.  Sanitary  drainage. 

4.  Free  baths  and  washhnusos. 

5.  A  garden  for  every  hom",  if  it  is  only  a  window-'jjx. 

6.  Cheap  transit  by  tram  and  rail. 

7.  Municipal  lodging-houses. 

8.  Visitors  for  doss-houses. 

9.  Co-operative  homes. 

THE  A»:-LT  IN  DEATH. 

1.  Homes  for  the  dying. 

2.  Reformed  funerals. 

3.  Cremation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Enforcing  the  law  against  gambling. 

2.  Discouraging  prostitution 

3.  The  poor  man's  lawyer. 

4.  Cab-shelters. 

5.  Enforcement  of  law  against  smoke. 

6.  Preventing  the  pollution  of  rivors. 

7.  Music  and  visiting  in  prison.  -  : 

8.  Prison-gate  brigade. 

9.  Rescue  homes  and  inebriate  asylums. 

10.  Country  holidays. 

11.  Pilgrimages — historical  and  religious. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  upon  which  the  com- 
munity needs  guidance,  which  the  Civic  Church  would  be 
constautly  needed  to  give.  There  is  hardly  a  community 
in  which  some  progress  has  not  been  made  by  individuals, 
or  by  Churches,  or  by  other  societies,  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded.  But  in  no 
community  is  there  any  organised  effort  to  secure  for  all 
the  citizens  all  the  advantages  which  have  JiMn  secured 
for  a  favoured  few  here  and  there.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
Civic  Centre  which  will  generalise  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  results  obtained  by  isolated  workers.  The  first 
desideratum  is  to  obtain  a  man  or  woman  who 
can  look  at  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  who 
will  resolve  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  never  rest  until  the  whole  community  is  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  advanced  societies. 
Such  a  determined  worker  has  the  nucleus  of  the  Civic 
Church  under  his  own  bat;  but,  of  course,  if  he  is  to 
succeed  in  his  enterprise  he  must  endeavour  by  hook  or 
by  crook  to  get  into  existence  some  federation  of  the 
moral  and  religious  forces  which  would  be  recognised  by 
the  community  as  having  authority  to  speak  in  the  name 
and  with  the  experience  of  the  Civic  Church.  The  work 
will  of  necessity  be  tentative  and  6low.  Nor  do  I  dream 
of  evolvii  g  an  ideal  collective  Humanitarian  Episcopate 
on  democratic  lines  all  at  once.  But  if  the  idea  is 
once  well  grasped  by  the  right  man  or  woman,  it  will 
grow.  The  necessities  of  mankind  will  foster  it,  and  all 
the  forces  of  civilisation  and  of  religion  will  work  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Civic  Church.  . 


THE  ANGLICAN  PRIMATE'S  MISTAKE. 

I  AM  plud  to  see  that  the  July  Review  of  the  Churches 
deals  fait'ifully  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
his  refusal  to  attend,  or  to  sanction  the  attendance  of  any 
representative  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Chicago  at  the 
Great  Pur'i  unent  of  Religions.    The  reviewer  says: — 

The  principle  involved  in  this  refusal  also  cuts  at  the  root  of 
conference  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Reunion.  If  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  Tightness  of  our  own  position  is  to  preclude  us 
entering  into  consultation  with  others,  on  an  equal  footing 
conceded  for  a  while  at  least,  then  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  a  mutual  nntlcrstanding  is  deliberately  flung  away. 

To  mlu<-  the  question  to  its  simplest  form,  suppose  three 
men,  one  a  Moslem,  one  a  Brahman,  one  an  Anglo-Catholic, 
who  often  meet  each  other  in  trade,  in  politics,  in  social 
relaxation.    One  day  when  they  are  walking  together  their 
conversation  takes  a  deeply  spiritual  turn.    Tlicy  touch  on  the 
borders  of  vital  religion.    At  last  the  Moslem  says,  "  My 
friends,  let  us  come  out  of  this  public  way.    Let  us  go  together 
into  some  1  >om  by  ourselves.    Let  us  tell  each  other  there 
how  we  hav ■-.  been  most  helped  in  our  religious  life.    We  will 
not  argue.    We  will  only  speak  out  of  our  heart's  fulness,  and 
pray  each  in  his  own  way  light  and  strength  for  all."  Now 
what  0112:  t  tho  Anglo-Catholic  to  do?    According  to  the  log 
of  the  Pri  n  te's  letter,  ho  ought  to  decline  the  invitation.  < 
the  ground  that  his  church  and  his  religion  would  be  c< 
promised  by  his  going  on  equal  terms  with  Brahman 
Mosl'm !  f-^, 
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A  SUGGESTION. 


WHEN  the  Review  of  Reviews  was  founded, 
now  nearly  four  years  ngo,  we  received  offers 
of  help  from  so  many  of  our  readers  in  so 
many  different  constituencies,  that  we  formed  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Association  of  Helpers.  Out  of 
that  Association  sprang  the  movement  towards  the  Civic 
Church.  Both  the  Association  and  the  Civic  Church 
have  the  same  root-idea  —  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the 
need  for  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  desire 
the  public  good  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  body 
politic  as  well  as  of  the  individual. 

Side  by  side  with  the  formation  of  the  Association  of 
Helpers  we  published  the  suggestion,  based  upon  the 
story  of  Ellen  Middleton,  that  some  substitute  for  the 
Confessional —not  for  purposes  of  absolution,  but  for 
direction  and  counsel— might  with  advantage  be  created, 
and,  in  default  of  any  more  efficient  volunteer,  I  offered 
to  receive  communications  from  those  in  trouble.  The 
results  of  that  offer  would,  if  written  out,  form  a  romance 
of  enthralling  interest ;  but  of  course  that  is  impossible. 
The  offer  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many  of  the  most 
unlikely  persons  in  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  many  instances 
the  counsel  so  sought  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  from  misery,  and  some  from  a  condition  of  almost 
suicidal  despair. 

I  am  therefore  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  that 
in  the  discussion  which  the  Daily  Chronicle  has  raised 
upon  suicide,  the  suggestion  has  cropped  up  for  the 
development  and  extension  of  the  lay  confessional,  which 
excited  so  much  ridicule  when  I  mooted  it  in  1890.  The 
idea  is  a  sound  one,  and  the  only  question  is  how  best 
it  can  be  made  universally  available.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Rev.  Holden  Sampson,  of  Redhill,  as  explained  in  the 
Chronicle,  is  as  follows:  - 

"  Hence  are  there  so  many  disgusted  mortals — especially 
young  people  thrown  back  upon  their  own  imperfections,  and 
driven  to  the  utmost  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Hence  are  the  ranks  of  agnosticism,  materialism,  and  pessim- 
ism swelled  by  multitudes  of  disappointed  souls.  What  is 
wanted  before  everything  else  is  a  via  media  between  despondent 
souls  and  those  who  have  overcome  and  are  able  to  guide.  As 
these  are  scattered  all  over  the  land,  and  strangers  mostly  one 
to  the  other,  we  want  what  I  would  call  a  "  Correspondence 
Church."  Could  not  some  organisation  be  set  on  foot,  as  a 
permanent  outcome  of  this  controversy,  by  which  men  may 
to  brought  together  for  mutual  aid  and  counsel  ?  I  would 
suggest  that  certain  leaders  of  thought,  such  as  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  Georgo  Macdonald,  Dr.  Horton,  Herbert  Burrows, 
W.  T.  Stead,  Hugh  Price  Hugh*  s,  and  other  men  and  women 
in  the  front  of  practical  present-day  thought,  quite  apart  from 
any  sectarian  or  specific  theological  lines,  be  invited  to  join  in 
offering,  through  correspondence,  lectures,  conversations,  etc , 
their  matured  knowledge  on  all  questions  which  have  led  to 
so  many  shipwrecks  of  bouI  and  body.  Also  that  some  central 
office  be  opened  through  which  the  correspondence  may  pass, 
and  all  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  correspondents  and 
inquirers  may  bo  made.  It  would  form  a  kind  of  reformed, 
modernised,  and  rationalised  confessional,  not  sacerdotal,  not 
theological,  not  dogmatic,  but  charitable,  intellectual,  and 
sympathetic  in  its  purposes  and  plans. 

Here  we  have  the  same  idea  as  I  put  forward  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Review,  and  it  set  me  thinking. 
Mr.  Sampson's  list  of  leaders  of  thought  is  unduly 


narrow.  In  my  original  scheme,  Sir  George  Lewis 
would  have  figured  more  prominently  than  any  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Sampson  mentioned ;  but  that  is  a  detail. 
The  important  thing,  as  I  stated  it  in  propounding  the 
original  scheme,  was  that  the  cases  of  those  who  sought 
guidance  should  be  placed  before  such  competent  and 
skilful  advisers  as  I  am  able  to  gather  round  me  from 
amongst  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  question  was  put  forward  tentatively,  and  it 
brought  me  a  mass  of  work  which  I  could  with  difficulty 
get  through;  bnt  the  appeals  which  the  letters  if  my 
correspondents  contained  thoroughly  justified  the  original 
proposal.  Here  in  the  heart  of  Society  is  a  felt  want,  if 
ever  there  is  one.  Why  should  not  something  practical 
ou  a  wider  scale  be  done  to  supply  it  ? 

The  same  idea  appears  to  have  occurred  simultaneously 
to  several  of  my  readers,  and  from  their  communications 
it  would  seem  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  attempt  io 
combine  the  two  ideas  of  the  Association  of  Helpers  aid 
the  Lay  Confessional,  in  order  to  create  an  association 
which  would  enable  men  and  women  all  over  the  world 
to  lend  a  hand  to  help  each  other.  Theie  are  plenty  of 
societies  in  existence  already,  no  doubt,  but  none  that 
precisely  meet  this  want.  The  Society  of  Kings' 
Daughters  in  America  and  the  Letter  Guilds  in  this 
country  afford  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  most  likely 
basis  upon  which  such  a  Correspondence  Church  should 
be  based.  The  Civic  Church  deals  with  the  community 
the  Correspondence  Church  with  the  individual.  Botk> 
are  necessary,  and  one  supplements  and  completes  die ' 
other. 

Now,  before  attempting  to  give  any  practical  shape  to 
this  suggestion,  may  I  ask  my  Helpers  and  the  secretarial 
of  all  existing  guilds,  organisations,  leagues,  and  societies 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  already  occupy  the 
ground,  to  communicate  with  me  before  October  1st, 
with  particulars  of  their  organisations.  I  shall  also 
welcome  any  hints  from  the  general  reader  that  will.teid 
to  the  realisation  of  the  object  which  we  have  in  view. 


I  ah  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  Civic  Church  under  the  title  of  the  Social 
Questions'  Union  in  Radcliffe  and  District.  Radcliffe  is 
near  Manchester,  and  the  rules  are  based  on  those  of  the 
Manchester  Union.  The  Sub-Committees  for  acquiring 
information  and  conducting  the  operations  of  the  Union, 
elected  at  the  executive  meeting,  deal  with  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Temperance,  Gambling,  Social  Purity. 
Educational  and  Recreative,  Labour,  Conditions  of 
Home  Life. 


The  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  writing  on  "  The  Jubilee  of 
Memories"  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  gossips  pleasantly 
concerning  the  notable  Americans  whom  he  saw  when  on 
his  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  says,  among  other 
things : — 

Mrs.  Stowe  told  me  how  her  tale  of  Uncle  Tom  originated. 
She  was  at  a  Holy  Communion  service,  when  suddenly  the 
death-scene  of  the  story  was  presented  vividly  to  her  mind. 
She  seemed  to  see  it  as  a  reality.  This  was  the  germ  of  the 
whole.  It  was  first  described,  and  suggested  the  rest  of  that 
marvellous  book. 
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A  MORAL  REVIVAL  IN  FRANCE. 

Wanted,  a  Society  of  Moral  Sdccoub  ! 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September,  Aline  Gorren 
lias  a  very  interesting  paper  on  what  she  calls  the  "  Moral 
Revival  in  France."  I  have  frequently  called  attention 
to  the  Fame  subject  when  it  has  been  noticed  in  other 
articles,  but  Aline  Gorren  tells  tho  story  more  plainly 
than  it  has  teea  told  hitherto.   She  says : — 

Everywhere  the  world  wants  a  now  Christianity.  But  it  wants 
it,  and  will  have  it  differently,  according  to  race  and  need. 

FAITH  THE  NEW  WATCHWORD. 

She  maintains  that  there  is  going  on  all  around  '  .s  a 
great  religious  revival,  which  is  most  practically  defined 
and  visible  in  France: — 

Not  scepticism,  but  faith,  is  the  watchword  now  sounded  from 
high  places.  A  certain  rigidity  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  natiao 
what  Matthew  Arnold  would  call  our  Hebraism — has  prevented 
us,  in  America  and  England,  from  feeling  the  fall  force  botlt 
of  the  first  movement  and  of  its  present  countercheck.  The 
continent  of  Europe  has  been  more  sensitive  to  each  influence. 
A  religious,  a  moral  revival  is  strong  in  Russia ;  it  inspires 
certain  youthful  and  still  unknown  poets  of  new  Germany  ;  it 
can  be  traced  in  tho  best  writers  of  Italy  and  Spain.  But  even 
as  no  people  have  gone  further  than  the  French  in. the  applica- 
tion of  the  conception  of  life  that  sprang  from  the  emancipation 
of  •reason,  and  the  belief  in  science  as  the  only  revelation,  so, 
with  them,  the  rebound  has  brought  into  being  conditions  mare 
defined,  results  more  practical. 

THE  NEO-CHUISTIAN  LEADERS. 

The  birth  of  the  so-called  Neo  Christian  movement  in 
France  is  commonly  dated  from  the  publication  in  1886 
of  M.  Melchior  de  Vogue,  of  the  Roman  Russe.  It  began, 
however,  sixteen  years  before,  when  the  French  peasants  at 
Sedan  heard  their  German  conquerors  sing  Luther's  hymn 
on  the  battle-field  : — 

MM.  de  Vogue',  Paul  Desjardins,  Edouard  Rod,  Pierre 
Losserre,  are  the  true  leaders  of  the  moralist  movement,  the  real 
Xeo-Christians ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  eventual 
efficaciousness  of  their  crusade,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
nystake  the  sincerity,  the  loyalty,  the  earnestness  with  which 
it  is  conducted.  These  writers  not  only  udmire,  but  would 
desire  to  revive,  the  morality  of  the  Christian  religion,  rigidly 
to  enforce  it,  to  make  it  the  ever-present  rule  of  evory-day  life, 
bat  all  this  while  repudiating  its  orthodox,  dogmatic  founda- 
tions. M.  Desjardins's  Lc  Devoir  Present  is  the  most  definite 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  formulate,  in  France,  a  general 
spiritual  p>wer  which  shall  bo  in  accord  with  the  metaphysical 
demands  of  our  time.  Two  leading  ideas  detach  themselves 
from  M.  Desjardins's  catechism :  the  one  is  a  belief  in  an 
intellectual  priesthood;  the  other,  a  belief  that  all  mental 
gifts  and  attainments  are  to  be  regarded  as  usufructs,  to  which 
the  mentally  unendowed  and  physically  disinherited  have  a  right. 

THE  NEW  CHUttCH. 

M.  Desjardins  has  distinctly  asserted  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  form  a  spiritual  sect  after  the  Saint-Simonian  or  other 
manner.  He  outlines  no  cult ;  but  he  wishes  to  found  in 
France  a  lay  religious  assnciatio-i,  a  Society  of  Moral  Succour,— 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  our  own  Societies  of  Ethical 
Culture  in  America, — which  shall  have  its  journals,  its  lec- 
turers, its  writers,  and  even  its  seminary;  a  school  of  liberty, 
in  which  the  youth 'of  the  country  shall  be  prepared,  "by 
studying  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  tho  gospel,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,"  to  enter  life  with  the 
highest  moral,  and  yet  the  purest  practical  aims.  This  is  the 
intellectual  priesthood.  It  must  seek  to  form  character  in 
ltsell  and  others.  If  it  speculate  0:1  the  universe,  it  must  only 
be  in  so  far  as,  from  the  fruits  of  such  speculation,  immediate 
ineentivnB  may  bo  forthcoming  for  the  furtherance  of  right 
aotions. 

TITE  6TCIALISTIC  SIDE  OP  SACRIFICE. 

As  to  tho  socialistic  side,  M.  Dssjardins  would  like  to  see 
parents  subject  their  sons,  when  they  have  left  the  universities, 


to  a  few  months'  contact  with  the  poorest  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, that  they  may  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  of 
life.  He  would  like  this  knowledge  of  hardship  and  ignorance, 
thus '.  acquired  by  participation  in  the  lot  of  the  poor,  to  be 
retained  by  frequent  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  working 
classes.  He  repudiates  every  form  of  traditional  philanthropy. 
Intellectual  almsgiving — free  lectures,  free  reading-rooms — he 
discountenances  as  much  as  physical  almsgiving.  Procure 
work,  ho  savs,  for  the  needy ;  and  to  a  few  workmen,  more 
:'i',elligcnt  than  their  fellows,  suggest  that  thoy  establish  a 
i-eading-club  among  themselves,  that  they  hire,  at  their  own 
expense,  a  lecturer  who  will  treat  before  them  subjects  which 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  know ;  for  tho  things  of  the  mind  can 
never  have  any  meaning  to  these  people  until  they  are  bought 
at  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice. 

Upon  those  who  are  morally  ill,  infirm,  and  perverted  of  soul, 
M.  Desjardins  would  impose,  through  the  medium  of  his 
Society  of  Moral  Succour,  this  same  saving  grace  and  cure  of 
sacrifice;  some  direct,  immediate  task  for  the  aid  or  the 
redemption  of  others.  "  Right  action,"  he  observes,  "  can  alone 
throw  light  on  mental  doubts." 

M.  Desjardius's  ideal  association  is  to  include  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, Jews,  Neo-Kantians,  men  of  all  shades  of  belief;  for 
the  basis  of  accord  will  be  a  common  one,  and  there  will  be  no 
disturbing  dogmas  to  bring  about  division.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  observe  how  far  such  an  association  of  lay  priests 
could  prosper  in  France. 


THE  LANTERN  SUNDAY  LECTURES. 

The  response  of  August  to  a  scheme  to  be  carried  out 
in  winter  nights  is  never  a  fair  test  of  the  success  of  my 
proposal.  Were  this  not  the  cose  I  should  not  persist 
any  further  in  the  attempt  to  bring  out  the  series  of 
Sunday  lectures  for  the  lantern  which  I  outlined  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Review.  I  have  received  several 
enthusiastic  letters,  but  the  orders  for  the  series  are  not 
sufficient  as  yet  to  qualify  putting  the  sets  of  slides  in 
hand.  I  am  proceeding  tentatively,  and  renew  the 
appear  which  I  made  last  montli  for  the  assistance  of 
those  who  want  both  to  help  and  to  be  helped  in  this 
matter. 

My  proposal  was  to  bring  out  a  series  of  a  score  or 
more  of  lantern  lectures,  dealing  with  subjects  up  to 
date  and  suitable  for  Sunday  services.  These  -I  thought 
I  could  supply  at  £5  5s.  the  set.  As  this  brings  tho  cost 
of  hire  for  a  week  to  each  subscriber  only  about  Id.  per 
slide,  I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  be  said  against  it 
on  the  score  of  expense.  But  a  clerical  correspondent 
writes  saying  he  cannot  afford  evon  this.  Then  I  fear 
he  must  do  without.  I  am  not  going  to  undersell  the 
trade,  and  to  ask  that  a  set  of  fresh  slides  with  lectures 
specially  written  by  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day 
should  be  supplied  at  less  than  the  price  of  old  stock 
slides  that  have  been  years  on  the  market  is  hardly 
reasonable.  I  put  the  hire  of  each  set  at  10s.,  because  I 
don't  want  to  hire  out  single  sets.  My  idea  was  to  have 
a  set  of  subscribers  among  whom  the  series  of  lectures 
could  circulate  all  through  the  winter. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  received  from  Messrs.  S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.  a  valuable  offer  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
ducing these  lectures,  the  whole  of  their  immense  store 
of  70,000  illustrations,  which  they  have  published  in 
their  various  mapazines,  being  freely  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal as  material  for  slides.  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
and  several  other  publishers  have  kindly  permitted  me 
to  reproduce  illustrations  necessary  for  the  series  from 
the  pictures  in  their  possession. 

All  communications  on  the  subject  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Lantern  Department,  18,  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,  S.W.  Dig  tized  by  GoOgk  , 
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THE  THREE  FS. 

An  American  Suggestion. 


In  the  Arena  for  August,  the  Rev.  Henry  Frank,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  How  to  Rally  the  Hosts  of  Freedom," 
suggests  that  something  like  our  Helpers'  Association 
should  be  formed  under  the  title  of  "A  Federation  of 
Free  Fellow  Servants,"  which  will  be  known  shortly  as 
the"  Three  F's." 

I  have  also  long  seriously  thought  upon  the  proclamation  of 
principles  for  the  proposed  federation,  and  I  will  close  this 
article  with  the  following  declarations,  which  may  be  helpful 
in  the  final  formula  to  be  presented : — 

1.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  members  of  this  organisation 
to  seek  the  solution  of  all  issues  and  problems,  religious, 
scientific,  sociological,  psychological,  and  practical. 

2.  To  accept  as  fundamental  such  apparent  expositions  of 
the  truth  as  accord  with  thorough  research,  with  unbiassed 
reason,  and  with  honest  purpose. 

3.  To  spread  the  literature  of  all  reasonable  phases  of 
propaganda  which  seem  to  promise  disenthral ment  from 
superstition  and  traditional  ignorance,  and  to  cultivate  in  the 
hnman  mind  an  attitude  receptive  to  the  demonstration  of 
truth,  however  repugnant  to  conventional  conviction  or  re- 
spectable adherence. 

4.  To  advocate  a  just  basis  for  the  rightful  fraternisation  of 
humanity,  wherein  justice  shall  be  the  foundation  of  all 
functional  relations;  wherein  effective  labour  shall  never  be 
defrauded  of  its  own  created  wealth ;  wherein,  while  the  social 
organisation  shall  be  a  compact  unity,  the  individual  shall  be 
so  related  to  the  whole  as  to  be  privileged  with  perfect  freedom, 
so  far  forth  as  this  shall  not  encroach  upon  the  rightf ul^freedom 
of  another. 

5.  To  ascertain,  by  scientific  methods,  the  actual  existence  of 
a  presumed  latent  potency  in  the  human  mind,  known  as  the 
psychic,  and  if  discovered,  to  cxploro  all  its  possibilities  and 
promises  to  their  utmost  limit. 

6.  To  search  and  expound  such  ethics  as  are  founded  in 
scientific  exposition,  appeal  to  the  loftiest  ideal,  and  promise 
to  further  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  individual,  blended 
in  the  universal  harmony  of  the  Bocial  organism. 

7.  To  cultivate  among  ourselves  the  social  instinct  for 
higher  mutual  improvement,  inviting  to  our  ranks,  regardless 
of  "race,  colour,  or  previous  condition,"  of  social  position  or 
financial  qualification,  all  who  may  desire  to  affiliate  peaceably 
with  us.   

THE  BOYS'  SUMMER  CAMP. 

In  McClurtfs  Magazine,  for  August,  Mr.  Alfred  Balch 
gives,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Boys'  Republic,"  a  truthful 
chronicle  of  a  Boys'  Summer  Camp  Chocorua,  which  was 
pitched  on  the  shores  of  the  Big  Asquam  Lake.  Mr. 
Balch  says : — 

Big  Asquam  Lake  was  more  picturesque  during  the  summers 
from  1881  to  1889,  because  Camp  Chocorua  was  there,  than  it 
has  been  since.  The  camp  was  founded  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Berkeley  Balch  as  a  saminer  camp  for  boys,  in  which  they 
could  have  plenty  of  outdoor  sport,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
work,  and  abundant  opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their 
own  way.  Starting  with  five  boys  and  a  small  frame  shanty 
in  1881,  it  grew  into  one  of  the  oddest  institutions  that  may  be 
imagined.  It  was  different  in  many  ways  from  anything  else 
of  the  kind,  and  its  great  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  modelled  on  real  life  as  men  see  it.  The  motive  under- 
lying all  of  its  pleasant  features  and  most  quaint  customs  was 
twofold :  first,  responsibility,  personally  and  for  others ;  and, 
second,  work — not  only  the  work  which  each  one  must  do  for 
himself,  but  also  that  extra  work  which  brings  with  it  a 
tangible  reward.  The  boys  were  encouraged  in  everything 
that  would  tend  to  develop  them  physically,  to  make  them 
strong  and  healthy,  but  they  also  found  themselves  members 
of  a  little  world  that  had  a  high  standard  of  honour,  a  world 
in  which  the  laws  gow  ruing  tho  conflicting  interests  of  men 
were  recognised  and  obeyed. 


One  of  the  fundamental  roles  of  the  place  was  that  every 
boy  or  man  there  should  do  his  own  work  and  his  share  of  the 
common  work  of  the  camp.  Many  of  the  boys  who  came  had 
never  in  their  lives  done  anything  for  themselves,  and  the 
first  thing  demanded  of  them — that  they  should  make  up 
their  own  beds  and  take  care  of  their  own  clothes — came  very 
hard.  Tho  boy  was  careless,  he  lost  his  waterproof;  he 
could  not  put  on  his  shoes,  or  could  not  remember  to  put  away 
his  clothes.  There  was  no  punishment  for  his  fault ,  he  m 
simply  ranked  as  an  "  Incapable."  '  An  Incapable  was  a  boy 
who  did  no  work  of  any  kind,  who  belonged  to  no  crew,  who 
had  no  part  in  the  busy  life  of  the  camp  except  that  of  a 
spectator.  More  than  this,  an  Incapable  was  forbidden  to 
refusa  assistance  from  any  member  of  a  crew,  and  as  it  speedily 
became  the  fashion  to  help  an  Incapable,  he  had  no  lack  of 
such  assistance.  Each  boy  had  an  allowance  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  week  paid  by  the  camp,  and  no  boy,  no  matter  what 
the  wealth  of  his  parents,  was  allowed  to  bring  money  given 
Mm  to  the  camp. 

It  seems  to  be  a  pity  that  the  camp  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  Smaller  camps  might  be  multiplied  every- 
where, .  especially  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  more 
summers  Uke  the  present. 


THE  SEA  AS  HEALER. 
A  Flia  foe  Seaside  Hospitals. 
In  the  Nouvdle  Revue  for  the  1st  of  August  M.  George 
Lafargue  pleads  for  seaside  hospitals  for  children.  His 
idea  is  that  the  great  seaboard  of  France,  from  the  breezy 
Channel  to  the  warm  Mediterranean,  might  be  utilised 
for  all  the  weakly,  bandy-legged,  scrofulous  little  people 
in  the  towns.  In  Michelet's  famous  book  on  the  sea,  the 
great  prose  poet  of  France  quotes  an  English  writer,^ 
Russell,  who  as  long  ago  as  1750  cried  up  the  virtue  of  v 
the  iodine  in  sea-weeds  and  in  sea  air ;  and  it  was  in 
England,  at  Margate,  that  two  English  medical  men, 
Drs.  Latham  and  Lettsom,  erected  the  first  seaside 
hospital.  Since  then  the  other  European  countries  have 
taken  up  the  idea,  and  gone  further  in  its  realisation. 
Italy  has  set  up  as  many  as  thirty  such  establish- 
ments ;  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  to  the  sea.  In  France  an  evangelist,  Mademoiselle 
Coralie  Hirsch,  whose  name  should  be  remembered,  was 
the  first  to  start  a  marine  hospital  at  Cette  in  1847. 
Four-and-twenty  years  later  the  French  Government  took 
notice  of  a  small  work  carried  on  at  Berck-sur-Mer  by  a 
medical  man,  Dr.  Perrochaud,  and  two  devoted  ladies, 
Mesdames  Duhamel  and  Marianne  Brillard,  and  built  a 
small  wooden  hospital  of  one  hundred  beds.  After 
which,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Empire,  a  huge 
pile,  called  after  the  Empress,  was  erected  at 
vast  expense.  The  war  swept  devastatingly  over  the 
charities  of  France,  but  in  a  very  few  years  the  efforts 
began  again  in  a  smaller  and  more  reasonable  way. 
Baron  James  de  Rothschild  built  an  institution  for  Jewish 
children,  also  at  Berck,  and  M.  Dolfus  started  another  at 
Cannes  in  1880,  and  one  Madame  Desjobert  left  her  whole 
fortune  of  £60,000  to  the  Departement  of  the  Landes  for 
a  vast  sanatorium  by  the  sea.  What  is  wanted,  declares 
M.  Lafargue,  is  a  great  number  of  small  sanatoriums,  built 
of  wood,  so  that  the  children  need  not  be  too  much 
massed  together,  and  to  so  multiply  these  that  all  the 
sick  and  weakly  children  in  France  may  have  a  chance  of 
being  built  up  in  health  by  the  vivifying  breath  of  the 
sea.  Thousands  of  wooden  spades,  thousands  of  small 
buckets,  and  a  line  of  tiny  sand-castles  fortifying  the 
whole  of  the  coast;  no  more  blear  eyes  and  bandy  legs. 
Such  is  M  George  Lafargue's  vision,  and  to  obtain  this 
result  he  would  fain  persuade  all  the  mothers  and  wire? 
in  France  to  found  a  national  subscription.  , 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TRAMPS. 

Thb  Result  of  a  Tbamp  Census. 
Professor  J.  J.  McCook,  in  the  Ftn-um  for  August, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  attempt  made  to 
ascertain  the  truth  about  tramps,  by  taking  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  tramps  themselves  answers  to  thirty-two 
questions.  By  this  means  more  or  less  complete  bio- 
graphies were  obtained  of  1,349  tramps  from  fourteen 
different  cities.  The  article  is  an  extremely  interesting 
one,  both  for  the  facts  which  it  contains  and  the  sugges- 
tion with  which  it  closes.  The  tramp  army  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Professor  McCook — 
is  ft  body  of  45,845  men — for  that  is  my  estimate  of  their 
tramber,  made  from  the  beet  attainable  data— an  army  larger 
than  Wellington's  redcoats  at  Waterloo. 

The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  by  him  from 
analysing  1,349  reports : — 

ANALYSIS  OP  TBAMPDOM. 

More  than  half,  57-4  per  cent.,  of  our  1,349  American  tramps 
have  trades,  employments,  or  professions  requiring  more  or  less 
skill;  41 -4  per  cent  are  unskilled  labourers.  Only  sixteen 
individuals  would  ovow  that  they  had  no  regular  calling. 
1,187  of  our  tramps  read  and  write;  eighteen  more  can  read, 
not  write ;  and  only  9 '94  per  cent,  can  neither  lead  nor  write. 

About  one  tramp  in  five  sleeps  in  police-stations,  one  in  three 
in  lodging-houses.  One  in  eight  sleep  "  wherever  they  can," 
and  there  is  a  total  of  ninety-seven  who  sleep  commonly  in 
boj-cars,  barns,  aboard  ship,  in  paper-mills,  watir-closets, 
outdoors,  etc. 

Only  one  hundred  and  thirteen  out  of  the  1,349  who 
answered  admitted  that  they  had  no  religion.  In  actual 
number  the  order  stands  thus :  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
Methodists,  Congrcgationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  and  Dutch  Reformed.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  "  Infidels  "  and  "  Free  Thinkers."  Jews  are  all 
but  lacking. 

In  order  of  nativity,  America  heads  the  list  with  56-1  per 
cent. ;  Ireland  is  next  with  20-3  per  cont. ;  England  follows 
with  6-6  per  cent. ;  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  with  3-4  per 
cent. ;  Scotland  with  2-6  per  cent. 

One  tramp  in  twenty  is  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  three 
out  of  five  under  thirty-five ;  seventy-five  out  of  every  hundred 
under  forty,  and  one  in  twelve  fifty  or  over ;  only  one  in  one 
hundred  and  eleven  is  over  seventy.  Nearly  all  in  the  prime 
of  life  I  Thoy  average  much  younger  than  the  English  con- 
tingent, where  fifty-four  per  cent,  were  under  forty,  against 
our  seventy-five  per  cent. — though  the  majority  of  them,  too, 
are  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  German  tramp,  like  the  English, 
is  older  than  ours;  sixty-one  out  of  everyone  hundred  being 
under  forty,  against  our  seventy-four  and  the  English  fifty- 
four. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONK. 

Professor  McCook  concludes  his  paper  by  making  the 
following  practical  suggestions : — 

1.  Stop  lodging  tramps  in  police-stations.  Tramps  are 
paupers.  Why  should  they,  ony  more  than  any  other  pauper 
unconvicted  of  crime,  be  kept  in  a  cell  in  the  company  of 
criminals  ? 

2.  If  we  must  keep  them  in  the  police-atations,  separate 
them  from  the  criminal  Bcction.  And  let  the  place  be  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  free  from  vermin. 

3.  Of  two  things  one :  Inspect  every  applicant  and  lodge  the 
vermin  free  apart  from  the  others ;  or  cleanse  and  disinfect  every 
garment  with  hot  steam,  furnishing  a  bath  and  a  sleeping  gar- 
ment for  the  night.  This  is  successfully  done  in  the  English 
Casual  Wards.  The  public  health  requires  it,  and  so  does  a 
decent  regard  for  the  little  group  of  honest  unfortunates  who 
are  conceivably  mixed  up  with  the  great  horde  of  the  lazy  and 
vicious.  And  let  the  town  doctor  be  on  hand  every  evening, 
to  inspect  all  the  lodgers  and  to  order  the  detention  of  those 
who  have  contagious  disease. 

4.  Adopt  a  careful  system  of  registration.    The  German 
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Labour  Colony,  though  a  private  institution,  does  not  shrink 
from  this,  and  requires  the  noting  of  eighteen  different  items, 
including  physical  peculiarities. 

5.  Require  a  pass-book  and  stamp  upon  it,  date  and  place  of 
lodging.  Repel  the  applicant  on  transgression  of  certain  con- 
ditions as  to  the  period  of  return,  and  arrest  him  on  transgres- 
sion of  others. 

6.  Wherever  these  people  are  lodged  require  labour  of  some 
kind  as  an  equivalent.  Why  Bhould  a  man  be  allowed  to 
spend  what  he  has  begged  or  earned,  on  theatre  or  drink  or 
licentiousness,  and  then  be  taken  in  for  free  lodging  at  public 
expense  ? 

7.  Let  communities  or  counties  join  together  and  establish 
labour-stations  where  every  honest  applicant  may  find  tem- 
porary occupation  and  not  be  obliged  to  choose  between 
starving,  begging,  and  stealing. 

8.  Let  them  join  also  in  founding  places  of  detention,  under 
whatever  name,  to  whieh  incorrigible  vagrants  may  be  com- 
mitted for  indeterminate  periods,  and  where  they  may  both 
learn  to  work  and  overcome  the  habit  of  idleness.  It  is  a 
habit  easy  to  acquire  and  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

9.  So  move  public  opinion  that  all  the  States  may  pre- 
sently be  under  uniform  vagrant  1  iws  and  covered  by  a  network 
of  labour-stations  under  general  management,  to  the  end  that 
the  genuine  man  may  never  be  driven  to  far  and  bitter  wan- 
dering, and  that  the  fraud  may  never  wander  so  far  but  that 
he  shall  be  finally  caught  and  surely  sifted  out. 

10.  Get  people  to  stop  absolutely  giving  little  coins  to- 
beggars.  If  they  must  needs  make  themselves  "feel  good" 
at  small  outlay,  let  them  seek  out  some  fashion  less  expensive 
to  others. 

11.  Experiment  with  the  drink  question  until  you  find  some 
way  of  interfering  with  the  present  ad  libitum  manufacture 
and  ad  infinitum  prolongation  of  that  whole  noisome  and 
unhappy  breed  of  which  the  tramp  is  only  one  variety. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Bell  writes  to  me  as  follows: — 

One  is  often  struck  painfully  by  the  bleak,  monotonous,  and 
depressing  aspect  of  many  narrow  and  often  sunless  streets  in 
tho  poorer  parts  of  towns,  especially  where  unrelieved  grey 
stone  is  the  material  used,  as  in  our  northern  cities.  I  think 
much  might  be  done  by  a  more  lavish  and  systematic  use  of 
tho  coloured  tile  window  boxes  that  the  market  supplies, 
which  would  manifestly  make  a  transformation  towards  cheer- 
fulness alike  to  the  dweller  and  the  pa6ser-by.  Were  landlords 
to  supply  these  to  the  houses  and  tenements,  it  would  probably 
even  benefit  themselves  in  rendering  their  property  more 
pleasant  looking,  and,  therefore,  more  lettable.  I  would 
recommend  the  colours  to  be  chiefly  warm  in  hue — reds, 
maronc,  buff,  etc.,  but  not  excluding  pale  blue.  Positive 
colours  would  probably  look  harsh  and  would  also  interfere 
with  the  effect  of  the  flowers.  Cool  colours  might  be  best  for 
brick  houses  where  the  prevailing  tone  iB  warm. 

As  to  the  plants,  there  need  be  no  .difficulty  in  growing 
greenery  of  kinds  likely  to  thrive  in  such  situations.  The 
more  careful  occupier  could  have  many  a  showy  display  to 
gladden  all  hearts  by  their  purity  and  brightness.  Gardeners, 
through  the  greengrocer,  could  supply  the  proper  mixture  of 
soil  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  the  w:iut  of  which  is  a  common 
source  of  failure  in  window  gardening. 

Among  the  many  suitable  and  easily  grown  flowers  I  might 
name  nasturtium  and  lobelia,  with  cerastium  or  snow  -  in ' 
summer,  Virginia  stock,  Saponaria  calabrica,  marigolds,  etc. 
Climbing  plants  to  be  trained  round  tho  windows  where 
it  is  not  too  windy  and  the  tenant  take  sufficient  interest. 
Even  in  the  desolation  of  winter,  and  where  tenants  aro 
heedless,  the  colour  of  the  tiles  would  still  be  a  telling  relief 
to  the  aspect  of  the  streets. 

The  story  of  the  girl  in  a  shaded  back  court  of  London  who 
had  a  potted  plant  that  she  walked  up  and  down  with  in  the 
sun  to  keep  it  in  life,  and  my  own  recollection  of  early  delight 
in  the  growth  of  a  bean  and  the  treasured  bit  of  mint  that 
grew  in  a  bottle  of  water,  make  me  certain  that  the  CO' 
operation  ©f  the  most  of  children  would  be  given. 
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SUNSHINE   IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

A  Plea  for  Books  and  Pictures. 

May  I  onee  more  remind  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  preparing  for  their  annual  exodus  that  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  if,  before  they  depart  on  their  holidays,  they 
could  spend  an  hour  in  putting  together  the  surplus 
literature  of  their  bookshelves  and  cupboards,  especially 
illustrated  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  order  that 
while  they  are  enjoying  themselves  in  the  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  they  may  minister  from  the  superfluity  of 
their  possessions  to  the  happiness  of  the  lonely  and 
sometimes  squalid  lives  of  their  poorer  fellow-citizens. 
A  postcard  to  the  Free  Literature  Society,  Bouverie 
Houso,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.,  would  secure  the  removal 
of  any  parcels  of  reading  matter  which  they  may  be 
disposed  to  hand  over  to  the  society  for  the  distribution 
of  reading  matter  to  the  workhouses. 

THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PARCEL. 

The  Free  Literature  Society  collects  from  publishers  and 
from  the  public  back  numbers  of  magazines  and  other  periodicals 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  throughout  the  country  to 
the  institutions  that  need  them.  Any  Union  that  cares  to  sub- 
scribe two  guineas  per  annum  to  defray  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  of  collection,  receives  every  month  a  parcel  of  miscellaneous 
literature  of  the  value  of  one  guinea.  That  is  to  Bay,  the  Free 
Literature  Society  undertakes  to  supply  to  any  contributory 
Union,  periodicals  and  books,  published  at  twelve  guineas,  for 
the  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas.  As  it  costs  the  society 
on  an  average  24s.  per  annum  to  forward  the  parcels  to  the 
Unions,  this  leaves  only  18s.  a  year  for  cost  of  collection,  etc., 
in  London.  There  are  some  five  or  Bix  hundred  Unions  in  the 
country,  but  so  far  wo  have  only  180  subscribers  on  our  books. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  OLD  PAPERS. 

I  venture  to  repeat  a  useful  hint  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
this  matter  up  practically.  Wherever  the  master  of  the  work- 
house supplies  firewood  to  the  householders,  there  exists,  ready 
to  hand,  un  agency  which  if  utilised  for  collecting  reading 
matter  would  more  than  supply  the  literary  needs  of  the  Union. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  do  as  is  done  to-day  in  Cardiff,  viz., 
to  supply  every  well-to-do  householder,  who  takes  firewood  from 
the  workhouse,  with  a  stout  canvas  hag  and  a  printed  request 
that  all  literary  lumber,  in  the  shape  of  old  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books,  should  be  dumped  into  the  liag,  which 
the  workhouse  messenger  could  clear  when  he  delivered  the 
weekly  bundle  of  firewood.  By  this  means  there  are  few 
workhouses  that  could  not  secure  a  perpetual  supply  of  news- 
papers. In  places  where  the  workhouse  does  not  supply 
firewood,  one  or  two  collecting  boxes  with  glass  front*,  set  up  in 
conspicuous  places  near  the  railway  stations,  will  as  a  rule 
secure  what  is  needed. 

PICTURES  FOR  THE  WALL8. 

Another  branch  of  this  subject  is  dealt  with  by  Miss 
Edith  Ward,  of  Eldon  Buildings,  Manningham  Lane, 
Bradford,  who  writes  as  follows  to  the  local  papers.  Her 
suggestion  is  much  more  needed  in  other  Unions  than 
Bradford,  where  the  walls  of  tho  workhouse  are  by  no 
means  badly  supplied : — 

It  has  occurred  t)  me  that  there  are  very  many  drapers, 
grocers,  tobacconists,  and  newsagents  in  this  town  who  have  on 
hand  a  varied  assortment  of  picture-frames  which  have  been 
supplied  in  various  ways  for  advertising  purposes,  and  which 
have  become  obsolete,  or  from  olher  causes  are  merely  lumber 
to  tho  trader  concerned.  Then  there  are  many  people  who  buy 
special  numbers  of  the  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  with 
coloured  supplements  who  never  think  of  using  these  for  their 
own  wall  decoration,  and  the  pictures  (many  of  them  of  con- 
siderable merit)  are  destroyed  or  sent  to  various  institutions, 
which  their  fragile  condition  prevents  them  permanently 
beautifying.   Now,  if  those  of  your  readers  who  have  either 


spare  frames  as  described  or  spare  pictures  will  send  thorn  to 
me,  or  advise  me  by  post-card  where  I  can  send  for  them,  I  will 
very  gladly  undertake  the  work  of  fitting  tho  pictures  into  tin- 
frames,  and  see  that  they  are  sent  to  the  following  institutions, 
where  I  think  they  would  be  heartily  appreciated,  viz.,  the 
Infirmary,  Workhouse,  Children's  Hospital,  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital, Women's  Shelter,  and  Cancer  Home. 

I  think  in  these  days  of  artistic  hemes,  the  bare  walls  of 
those  places,  where  so  many  unfortunates  arc  compelled  to  pass 
days  and  perhaps  years  of  suffering  and  monotony,  stare  rather 
reproachfully  at  the  visitor,  or,  if  they  bristle  with  rather 
gaudily  coloured  texts,  they  are  hardly  more  cheerful  to  con- 
template when  one  remembers  the  way  in  which  some  particular 
phrase  will  often  enter  the  convalescent  brain  and  worry  the 
sufferer  for  days  together.  Who  will  help?  Even  frames  of 
whioh  the  glass  is  broken  wuuld  be  acceptable,  if  otherwise 
firm  and  strong,  as  the  glass  can  easily  be  renewed. 

BOOKS  FOR  ASYLUMS. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  efforts  for  the  most  part 
to  the  supply  of  literature  to  workhouses.   If,  however, 
we  may  believe  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  the  need 
for  reading  matter  is  not  less  great  in  Lunatic  Asylums. 
When  we  remember  that  most  lunatics  are  quite  sane 
upon  most  subjects,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  humanity 
which  leaves  them  for  years  with  nothing  to  do  and  - 
nothing  to  read  ?   The  Daily  News,  noticing  this  subject  . 
in  connection  with  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners,  i 
says : — 

The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
provision  made  in  asylums  for  the  literary  cravings  of  their 
patients.   In  one  of  these  institutions  visited,  by  them  the; 
could  not  find  any  book's  beyond  a  few  odd  volumes  or  parti 
of  volumes.    In  the  male  ward,  however,  their  search  wan 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  story  entitled  "A  Careful  1 
Housemaid,"  but  this  did  not  strike  them  as  likely  to  attract  I 
many  rea  ders.  In  another  asylum  they  found  neither  newspaper- 
desks  nor  book-Cases,  nor  indeed  much  need  for  them,  for  the 
entire  mental  food  provided  for  seventy  to  ninety  patients  mi 
one  copy  of  a  daily  newspaper.    As  tlie  Commissioners  observe, 
"  besides  the  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals,  books  of  an  enter- 
taining kind  are  cheap  enough  in  these  days,  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  some  person  to  promote  circulation  of  the  boob 
and  papers,  and  to  encourage  perusal  of  them  by  the  patient*." 


THE  PRIZE  CALENDAR  FOR  JULY. 

The  prize  this  month  is  won  by — 

1.  Miss  M.  A.  Holloway,  Lochbuic  House,  Isle  of  MuS,  Scotland. 
The  next  best  in  order  of  merit  are — 

2.  Miss  Jessie  Hay,  S3,  Abbey  Street,  Elgin,  Scotland. 

3.  Miss  It.  F.  Thompson,  Castle  HiH  House,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 

4.  Miss  Eliso  Le  Huquet,  S.  Martin,  Jeisey. 

5.  "  Veritas,"  3,  Avoca  Terrace,  Blaekrock,  Dublin. 

6.  W.  Culling  Gaze,  Fengate.  Peterborough. 

7.  Mr.  George  Wright.  Ings  Road.  Barton-on-Humber. 

8.  Miss  N.  Edwards,  Park  Farm  House,  Eltham,  Kent 
Owing  doubtless  to  this  season  of  the  year  being 

devoted  to  holidays,  not  nearly  as  many  Calendars  have 
been  sent  in  as  usual.  We  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  mention  of  the  first  best  eight  instead  of  the  usual 
dozen. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  prizes  offered  in  connection 
with  the  Pilgrimage  and  the  Civic  Church  have  not  evoked 
much  competition. 

The  prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  best  story  having  the 
pilgrimage  as  its  incident  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  Skey,  3,  Grove 
Hill,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

The  prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  best  lantern  lecture  and 
slides  sent  in  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall  Griffin,  35,  Grecncroft 
Gardens,  N.W. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Calendar,  prize  competitions 
do  not  seem  to  draw  the  readers  of  the  Review. 
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Professor  Havor  in  Canada. 
Phofessob  James  Mavob,  late  cf  Glasgow,  who  had  a 
■adiiig  share  in  drawing  up  the  rep.irt  of  the  Glasgow 
Svic  Centre  on  Labour  Colonies,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
emain  long  in  his  new  home  in  tbe  New  World,  before 
e  has  be^n  put  down  to  contribute  by  an  American 
ditor.  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
nd  Social  Sciena  publishes  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of 
Iconomic  Study  to  Public  and  Private  Charity."  His 
urpose  is  to  answer  the  question,  "  Of  what  avail  is  the 
tudy  of  economics  in  the  practical  work  of  dealing  with 
problems  of  poverty  ?  "  After  describing  poverty  as 
the  condition  of  those  who  live  at  a  low  level,  whose 
xxl,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  relatively  inadequate — for 
I  they  were  absolutely  inadequate,  those  who  found 
hemselves  in  that  condition  would  peribh— inadequate 
slatively  to  the  resources  and  consumption  of  those  who 
re  living  at  a  higher  level,"  he  gives  an  interesting 
Mount  of  two  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to 
Qvestigate  poverty,  namely,  those  of  Le  Play  and  of 
Varies  Booth,  Professor  Mavor  then  takes  up  some  of 
he  schemes  which  have  been  tried  for  outdoor  relief, 
uch  as  the  National  Insurance  system  of  Germany  and 
he  National  Pension  schemes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
tfr.  Charles  Booth.  The  final  conclusion  he  draws  is 
hat  "  where  economic  students  may  most  efficiently  be 
>f  service  in  practical  problems  is  in  thoroughly  and 
systematically  mastering  the  conditions.  Be  it,  ours  to 
study,  and,  so  far  as  we  may,  interpret  the  facte  as  we  see 
them."   

The  English  Land  Colonisation  Society. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Review  of  Reviews. 

Sir,— The  interest  which  has  lately  been  taken  in  the 
qntstion  of  labour  olonies  and  the  unemployed,  may  lead  to 
much  waste  of  money  unless  any  steps  to  be  taken  are  carc- 
ially  considered  in  the  light  of  previous  experience.  This 
society  bag  therefore  been  formed  by  persons  interested,  to 
(Act  information  upon  the  matter,  and  to  support  as  far  as 
IrtdMe  efforts,  whether  made  by  boards  of  guardians  or 
ottien,  provided  they  are  on  a  practical  basis.  A  pamphlet  wo 
harejust  published  on  farm  labour  colonies  and  farm  settle- 
ni'.nti,  gives  an  impartial  summary  of  what  experience  has  bo 
far  shown  can  be  attempted  with  probable  success. 

I  am,  however,  trespassing  upon  your  columns  to  ask 
rtethcr-  any  of  your  readers  could  favour  me  with  their 
opinions,  either  ill  writing  or  in  printed  articles,  upon  any 
foreign  colonies  and  their  method  of  working.  We  are 
("ruling  a  reference  library  of  all  English  aud  foreign  publica- 
tions and  reports  bearing  upon  the  matter,  which  we  hope  to 
make  as  complete  as  possible.  We  have  reports,  criticisms, 
aud  suggestions  upon  some  of  the  German  Farm  Labour 
Colonies,  and  upon  the  penal  settlement  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, which  membcni  of  our  Committee  have  inspected;  but 
there  arc  colonies  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  others  more 
recently  established  in  France  and  Belgium,  concerning  whieh 
»e  have  but  little  information,  and  with  some  of  whieh  your 
readers  may  bo  acquainted,  and  could  favour  us  witli  their 
opinions  upon. 

As  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  introduction  of  industries 
is  an  essential  to  financial  success,  in  order  that  time  not 
"anted  on  landed  labour  can  be  fully  used,  wc  are  also  cou- 
riering this  matter.  Various  suggestions  for  industries  not 
njw  in  operation  in  England  are  under  investigation ;  and  I 
xliunld  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  any  further  suggestions 
from  any  who  have  given  consideration  to  this  matter,  and  who 
have  practical  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Any  information  we  are 
able  to  collect  will  be  at  the  disjiosal  of  ail  who  are  thinking 
«f  taking  practical  steps  in  that  direction. — Yours  faithfully, 
J.  C.  Kenwouthy, 
Hon.  Sec.  English  Land  Celonisation  Society. 

41.  Bedford  Bow,  W.C. 


A  Plea  for  Improved  School  Seats. 
These  is  an  important  article  iu  the  Humanitarian  for 
Sjptember  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rice- Byrne  on  the  "  Effects  of 
Posture  of  School  Children." 

What  are  the  defects  in  the  present  arrangements  ?  There  is 
no  back  to  the  seat,  or  not  a  suitable  back.  The  Beat  itself  is 
narrow,  perhaps,  and  flat.  It  is  too  high  or  too  low  for  the 
sitter.  The  desk  Is  too  high  or  too  low,  too  near  or  too  fur  off. 
There  is  nothing  to  rest  the  feet  upon,  so  that  they  either 
dangle,  or  are  twisted  round  each  other,  or  round  the  legs  of 
the  chair,  or  are  put  here  or  there  or  anywhere.  The  new 
arrangements  must  remedy  all  these  defects. 

(1)  There  must  be  a  hack,  and  a  suitable  one — suitable,  that 
is,  for  study  (and  for  different  kinds  of  Btudy,  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  needlework),  and  for  rest,  when  the  student  is  tired. 

(2.)  The  seat  must  be  tolerably  deep  (one  secret  of  comfort 
in  a  seat)  and  slightly  hollowed  out :  a  saddle-shape,  I  beliove, 
is  the  best.  It  must  be  adjustable  to  the  height  and  occupation 
of  the  scholar. 

(3.)  The  desk  or  table.  "  The  edge  of  the  table  "  (Mr.  Lieb- 
reich  says),  "is  always  to  bo  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
seat,"  and  it  "  should  have  an  inclination  for  reading  of  about 
40  degrees,  for  writing  20  degrees."  The  desk  should  bo 
adjustable,  according  to  height  and  occupation. 

(4)  There  should  be  a  footrest,  which  also  should  be  movable 
like  everything  else. 


Workshops  for  Discharged  Prisoners. 

Sir  Benjamin  Richardson,  in  the  Humanitarian  for 
September,  recalls  the  fact  that  discharged  prisoners  in 
the  seventeenth  century  used  to  be  employed  at  a  factory 
called  the  Oracle,  in  Reading.  He  suggests  that  we 
should  revive  the  Oracle  for  the  benefit  of  discharged 
prisoners. 

In  every  large  manufacturing  centre  there  should  be  opened, 
by  a  public  company  or  by  private  enterprise,  factories  or 
workshops,  in  which  various  occupations  should  be  carried  on 
that  could  be  exclusively  conducted  within  the  walls  of  the 
establishment.  The  ordinary  rate  of  wages  should  be  given 
to  the  employed,  and  the  workmen  should  be  treated,  so  long 
as  they  themselves  behaved  well,  with  the  same  respect  as 
other  workmen.  Tho  great  condition  for  obtaining  work  should 
be  the  mere  application  for  it,  without  a  word  or  a  question  as 
to  who  the  man  may  be,  where  he  came  from,  or  wh-it  have  been 
his  antecedents.  If  such  were  carried  out,  it  cculd  hardly  fail 
to  bear  good  fruit. 

Sir  Benjamin  may  be  quite  right,  but  when  so  many 
honest  men  who  have  never  been  in  gaol  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  work,  how  can  we  always  provide  work 
for  the  discharged  convict  ? 


Professor  Huxley  as  a  Christian. 

The  editor  of  the  Andover  Review  is  so  delighted  with 
Professor  Huxley's  last  discourse  that  he  almost  welcomes 
him  within  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Church.  After 
setting  forth  Professor  Huxley's  vicos,  he  says  .— 

Professor  Huxley  does  not  look  beyond  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  fails  to  recogniso  man's  religious  nature  docs  not 
impair  tbe  force  of  that  which  he  does  admit  and  emphasise. 
Now  that  n  distinguished  evolutionist  declares  that  human 
progress  is  moral,  is  in  freedom  um'er  the  law  of  love,  is 
different  in  kind  from  phyBicnl  evolution,  all  is  conceded  that 
is  essential  both  for  ethics  and  for  religion. 


In  the  Homiletic  Review,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hegeman,  of  New 
York  city,  continues  his  survey  of  the  social  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  London. 
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THE  POLICE  AND  THE  CLOTHING  OF  CHILDREN. 

What  is  Being  Done  in  the  Midlands. 

I  ah  glad  to  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  scheme  of  using 
the  police  to  secure  the  clothing  of  the  children  of  the 
very  destitute  is  about  to  be  tried  in  Birmingham. 

THE  REV.  W.  J.  CLARKE. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Clarke  is  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
matter.  He  has  read,  both  at  Walsall  and  at  Birmingham, 
a  paper  on  "  The  Police  Force  as  an  agency  of  practical 
Christianity  in  relation  to  tho  clothing  of  poor  children." 
In  this  paper  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this 
question,  as  there  was  no  sadder  feature  in  the  life  of 
great  cities  than  the  privations  of  the  poor  children  in 
autumn  and  winter.  Often  child-life  was  simply  a  pro- 
longed agony ;  and  if  anything  could  destroy  his  belief  in 
the  Divine  love  it  would  bo  this.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  they  try  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  child  than  they 
ran  tho  danger  of  encouraging  drunkenness  and  want  of 
thrift,  which  would  bring  about  the  very  misery  and 
poverty  they  wished  to  remove.  Still  the  idea  of  doing 
nothing  was  brutal  in  the  extreme.  In  the  Review  of 
Reviews  there  had  recently  been  a  description  of  a 
scheme  in  Edinburgh  carried  out  through  the  police.  He 
believed  it  one  of  the  wisest  philanthropic  efforts  yet 
devised,  and  that  the  objections"  to  it  were  of  the  least 
possible  size.  Captain  Henderson,  Chief  Constable  of 
Edinburgh,  had  told  him  that  out  of  between  700  and 
800  cases  only  three  or  four  had  been  found  of  abuse. 
It  was  gratifying  to  know  that  Captain  Henderson  and 
everyone  associated  with  the  effort  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  scheme  as  worked  in  Edinburgh  last  winter. 
He  expected  that  they  would  have  objections  from  those 
who  were  doing  nothing,  and  from  those  also  who 
were  doing  something  for  the  poor,  and  seemed  to  be 
jealous  of  everyone  else.  He  expected  that  they  would 
have  objections  too  from  some  political  economists,  of 
whom  they  often  heard  too  much.  Often  the  poor  were 
made  so  through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  but  those  political 
economists  never  took  any  thought  or  notice  of  that.  He 
was  sure  that  in  striving  to  act  in  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  Jesus  Christ  they  were  making  the  greatest  and  noblest 
step  towards  solving  the  great  problem  of  the  poor. 

WALSALL. 

At  Walsall,  on  July  24th,  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Dissenting  ministers  of  Warwickshire  and  neighbouring 
counties  was  held  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Walsall,  the  Rev.  P. 
Dean  (Walsall)  presiding.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Revs.  W.  J.  Clarke  (Birmingham),  A.  W.  Workington 
(Stourbridge),  J.  C.  Street  (Birmingham),  H.  Eachus 
(Coseley).  A.  H.  Shelley  (Dudley),  H.  McKean  (Oldbury), 
A.  E.  O'Connor  (Cradley),  and  E.  D.  P.  Evans  (Kidder- 
minster). A  letter  was  read  from  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Walsall  stating  that  he  could  not  be  at  the  meeting,  but 
he  would  give  any  assistance  he  could  to  any  scheme 
which  might  be  arranged  on  the  paper.  After  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Clarke  had  read  his  paper  an  interesting  conversa- 
tional discussion  followed,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  though  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  all  abuses, 
the  Edinburgh  system  reduced  them  to  a  minimum, 
and  had  also  a  good  effect  even  on  vicious  parents. 
The  work  was  also  stated  to  be  one  which  the  police 
could  do  without  interfering  with  their  present  duties, 
and  one  which  they  would  be  glad  to  undertake.  The 
Rev.  W.  J.  Clarke  said  that  the  Birmingham  super- 
intendents had  all  expressed  that  view. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

On  August  12th  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly 


Room  of  the  Temperance  Institute,  Corporation  Sbeet, 
to  consider  a  proposed  police-aided  scheme  for  clothing 
destitute  children.  Among  those  present  were  Councillors  J 
Lancaster  and  Dexter ;  Messrs.  J.  Rogers,  Senior  Fother-  J 
gill,  W.  H.  Ryland,  E.  L.  Tyndall,  Superintendent  Willcox, 
the  Revs.  J.  C.  Street  and  W.  J.  Clarke,  Mrs.  PMlp, 
Miss  Cailbury,  Miss  Kenward,  Miss  Cockbum,  Miss  Gittins, 
Miss  F.  M.  O'Neill,  etc. 

After  Mr.  Councillor  Lancaster,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
had  expressed  his  sympathy  and  approval,  Mr.  Clarke 
explained  what  it  was  proposed  should  be  done,  and 
suggested  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  in  Bir- 
mingham, a  limited  area  being  selected  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  any  action  in  the  direction  of  covering 
the  whole  city  being  regulated  by  the  experience  which 
would  thus  be  gained.  A  long  and  extremely  interesting 
discussion  then  took  place,  in  which  Miss  Cadbnry,  Miss 
Kenward,  Councillors  Lancaster  and  Dexter,  Mr.  Tyndall, 
Mr.  Ryland,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Strew 
took  part.  Superintendent  Willcox,  who  represented 
the  Chief  Constable,  in  the  latter's  unavoidable  absence, 
assured  the  meeting  that  all  the  assistance  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  would  lie  gladly  rendered  by  the 
police.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Clarke  referred  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  against  the  scheme  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wangh. 
Mr.  Clarke  ■  asked  if  we  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  per- 
petuation of  a  cruel  and  certain  wrong,  lest  in  trying  to! 
remove  it  we  should  be  doing  some  purely  problematic)! 
mischief.  Ultimately  the  following  resolution  was  moved 
by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Street, 
carried  unanimously: — "That  those  present  herel 
resolve  themselves  into  a  preliminary  committee  for 
purpose  of  putting  the  Edinburgh  Police-aided  Scheu 
for  clothing  poor  children  into  operation  in  Birmingham, 
in  such  district  as  may  be  deemed  most  suitable,  with  the 
view  of  deciding  by  the  experience  this  experimental 
effort  may  yield,  whether  an  association  shall  ultimately 
be  formed  with  the  object  of  covering  the  whole  city. 
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The  Editor  as  a  Terrestrial  Providence. 

Editors  are  appealed  to,  to  do  all  manner  of  things  by 
their  readers,  but  in  all  my  wide  and  varied  experience 
of  the  expectations  which  readers  entertain  of  editors,  I 
do  not  remember  having  come  across  a  more  extra- 
ordinary appeal  than  that  which  reaches  me  from  Oak 
Cottage,  North  Street,  St..  Albans,  Christchurch,  Canter- 
bury, New  Zealand.  This  good  man,  apparently  because 
he  was  injured  in  a  coal-pit  in  Durham  county  when  a 
boy  of  nine,  some  thirteen  years  before  I  was  born, 
writes  me  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  asks  me  to  get  him 
an  organette  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  reed  pipe 
clariona,  a  New  York  instrument  which  he  has  seen  in 
New  Zealand,  and  would  like  to  have  as  a  means  of 
earning  his  living.  He  has  tried  a  piano  organ  and  a 
German  organ,  but  the  oscillation  of  the  cart  breaks 
them  up,  and  there  is  nobody  to  repair  them,  and  there- 
fore he  would  like  very  much  if  I  could  assist  him  to 
obtain  this  reed-pipe  organette.  As  an  inducement  to 
add  to  my  other  duties  that  of  providing  barrel-organs 
to  Englishmen  in  distress  at  the  Antipodes,  he  kindly 
promises  to  travel  and  sell  my  papers  all  through  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  provided  that  I  let  him  have  a 
double  set  of  reeds  and  cog-wheels  handy  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  a  breakdown.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any 
one  can  help  Mr.  Joseph  Howard.  There  are  limits  to 
all  things,  and  I  draw  the  line  at  barrel-organs  of  any 
shape  or  kind. 
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B,  Johs  W.,  M.A.  Folia  Idtteraria:  Essayi  and  Notes 
i  English  Literature.  (Seeley.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
■p.  367.  6s. 

rofessor  Hales  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of 

0  who  combines  an  exact  and  scholarly  knowledge  of 
subject  with  wide  sympathies  and  appreciation,  and 
icellent  style.  Slight  though  some  of  the  papers  in 
volume  are,  they  are  never  unimportant :  the  short 
s  for  instance  on  obscure  points  relating  to  Chaucer 
Milton  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student,  and 

1  certain  skill  of  presentment  are  made  not  a  little 
jesting  to  the  general  reader.  But  the  longer  articles 
rally  make  the  most  general  appeal;  and  of  these 

upon  "Victorian  Literature,"  an  amplification  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  will  be 
nost  eagerly  read.  It  is  a  survey  almost  entirely  satis- 
fy. Professor  Hales  has  gone  to  the  very  root  of  his 
ect,  seeking  in  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
iforthe  causes  which  made  Victorian  literature,  rather 
i  being  content  superficially  to  examine  its  character- 
t,  The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  mirrors, 
Hots,  "a  period  of  great  discontent  and  uneasiness, 
UK  aspirations  and  strivings,  of  death  pains  and  birth 
8°;  and  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  its  interests 
Sympathies  has  been  its  supreme  distinction.  It  is  a 
fljfnl  article,  too,  for  although  Professor  Hales  hardly 
jffions  the  literature  of  to-day,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
duo  that  the  present  is  an  age  of  great  intellectual 
in'ty,  and  that  "  never  before  have  lived  at  the  samo 
M  so  many  writers,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  of  such 
IBancy  and  skill."   An  important  paper  is  that  upon 
he  Last  Decade  of  the  Last  Century,"  in  which  are 
sidered  certain  tendencies  and  changes — the  growth 
democratic  influence  being,   perhaps,    the  most 
found;  and  the  attitude  towards  external  nature  an 
wrtant  sign — which  were,  and  are,  so  potent  in 
nging  the  course  of  modern  literature.    Other  impor- 
t  articles  are  those  upon  "  Old  English  Metrical  Ro- 
nces,"  the  comparative  importance  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey 
forming  the  metrical  taste  of  their  countrymen,  "  The 
rival  of  Ballad  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,''  and 
lilton's '  Macbeth,'  "  in  which  Professor  Hales  discusses 
i  drama  which  Milton  proposed  to  write  on  the  story 
Macbeth.   Milton  apparently  was  dissatisfied,  both  on 
torical  and  ethical  grounds,  with  Shakespeare's  treat- 
nt  of  his  theme,  and  contemplated  dealing  afresh  with 
i  subject  in  a  poem  which  would  pay  more  attention  to 
torical  accuracy,  and  which  would  show  the  shame  of 
icbeth's  fall  more  strongly   than  it  is  shown  in 
ikcspeare's  tradegy,  in  which  the  human  and  pathetic, 
her  than  the  siuful,  side  is  presented.   The  many  brief 
tes  which  the  volume  also  contains  are  all  important 
the  student,  and  help  to  make  it  something  of  a  com- 
sitary  to  the  whole  course  of  English  literature, 
'olia  Litteraria  "  is  an  interesting  book;  and  above  all,  it 
the  work  of  a  scholar. 


Hosken,  James  Dryden.    Verses  by  the  Way.  (Methuen.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  81.  5s. 

When  Messrs.  Macmillan  published  last  year  Mr. 
Hosken's  two  Shakespearian  dramas,"  Phaon  and  Sappho  " 
and"Nimrod,"  a  good  deal  was 'made  of  the  fact  that 
their  author  was  a  rural  postman  who  had  triumphed 
over  all  the  exceptional  hardships  of  his  career,  and  had 
qualified  himself  by  close  study  to  produce  Terse  of 
exceptional  merit.  But  these  dramas  were  so  obviously 
based  upon  Elizabethan  models  that  it  was  impossible  to 
gauge  from  them  Mr.  Hosken's  ability:  work  fresher 
and  more  spontaneous  would  be  necessary  before  he  could 
be  accepted  at  the  high  estimate  of  some  of  his  admirers- 
"Well;  now  that"  Verses  by  the  Way "  has  appeared,  what 
is  one  to  say  ?  Mr.  Qniller  Couch,  who  prefaces  the  volume 
with  a  perhaps  unduly  enthusiastic  critical  and  biographi- 
calintroduction.answersthequestionbyhailingMr.Hosken 
as  "  a  true  poet,"  and  the  author  of  at  least  one  "  gush  of 
pure  melody  that  Shelley  would  not  have  disdained." 
Personally  we  can  but  say  that  Mr.  Hosken  still  leaves  us 
cold  :  that  he  has  plenty  of  talent  is  not  to  be  denied,  and 
an  unusual  gift  of  poetical  description ;  but  his  verses  are 
not  musical  and  have  little  of  that  essential  fire  so  neces- 
sary to  the  poet  who  does  not  desire  that  his  appeal  be 
purely  intellectual.  Some  of  the  sonnets  in  the  sonnet- 
sequence,  "  Via  Amoris"— " The  Afterlight," "Old  World 
Dreams,"  and"  The  Order  of  the  World  "in  particular— will 
bear  re-reading ;  occasionally  in  the  lyrics  one  comes  across 
a  well-turned  line,  a  graceful  thought ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  "Robin  Hood"  Mr.  Hosken  has 
made  a  real  success,  and  has  caught  something  of  that 
charm  elsewhere  so  sadly  missing  in  his  work,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  volume  is  too  formal,  too  derivative,  too 
little*personal,  to  give  its  author  any  decided  position. 

Parker,  Gilbert.   Mrs.  Falchion.  (Mcthucn.)  Two  volumes. 
21s. 

It  is  not  easy  to  enjoy  the  reading  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker's  new  story.  The  obscurity  which  did  so  much 
to  mar  the  excellence  of  "  Pierre  and  his  People  "  is  again 
present,  and  it  is  even  more  vexing  when  applied  to 
work  of  the  length  of  "  Mrs.  Falchion."  The  first  chapters 
in  particular  are  too  enigmatic,  and  their  arrangement  is 
hardly  adroit.  And  yet  the  novel  is  very  much  above 
the  average :  it  is  thoroughly  original ;  it  contains  many 
scenes  of  great  dramatic  power ;  and  the  character  of  . 
Mrs.  Falchion,  from  her  first.appearance  on  the  Australian 
liner,  where  she  refuses  to  recognise  the  husband  who  has 
brought  shame  upon  her,  through  his  persecution  of  her 
old  lover,  to  her  final  awakening  and  repentance,  is  drawn 
with  very  great  skill.  Gait  Roscoe,  too,  the  naval  officer 
who  turns  clergyman,  and  who  is  dogged  by  the  shameful 
memory  of  a  past,  in  which  he  has  treated  a  Samoan  girl 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Wiltshire  in  the  "Beach  of 
Felesa  "  was  to  have  treated  Uma,  is  an  interesting  figure. 
For  the  rest  we  need  only  say  that  the  story  contains 
some  good  Canadian  scenes,  and  that  it  shows  that  Mr. 
Parker  is  not  yet  as  proficient  in  the  novel  as  he  is  in  the 
short  story. 

Coo* 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Collins,  John  Churton.  Jonathan  Swift :  A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Study.  (Chatto  and  Windua.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  280.  8a. 

The  Interest  in  Dean  Swift,'  If  <roe  can  julge  from  the  number  of  volumes 
on  his  work  which  have  lately  made  their  appe&rauce,  la  much  on  the 
increase.  Mr.  Churton  Collins  apologises  for  adding  yet  another  volume  to  the 
already  long  list,  but  be  claims  to  bare  spent  upon  his  subject  much 
careful  study,  and  to  be  able  to  add  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  "  X  holj,"  be 
says,  "  no  brief  from  Swift,  but  I  hare  eudeavoureJ  to  do  him  Justice  when 
Justice  has  been  either  withheld  or  too  gru  igiuglyallowei.  I  have  endeivonrel 
to  vindicate  the  consisteacy  of  bis  political  principles,  his  character  in  all  ta  it 
related  to  practice  and  duty  as  a  Churchman,  the  purity  of  bis'm  Hives  as  well 
as  hls-wisdom  as  an  Irish  agitator,  and  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Stell.i  and 
Vanessa."  From  which  quotation  it  can  be  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  bojk 
Is  uot  a  little  polemical. 

Lawrence,  W.  J.    Barry  Sullivan,    (W.  and  G.  Baird.) 
Paper  Covers  la. 

Malleson,  Colonel  G.  B.,  C.S  I.    Bulera  of  India :  Lord  dive. 

(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  229. 
2s.  6d.    With  Map. 

A  workmanlike  and  readable  biography  of  a  man  whose  life  has  aires  ly 
recelveJ  so  mo-h  attention  that  It  waatbardly  to  be  expectel  that  Colouel 
Malleson  would  be  able  to  add  anything  to  the  general  knowledge.  Without  a 
volume  on  Clive,  however,  the  Rulers  of  India  Series  would  have  been 
Incomplete,  ani  Colonel  Malleson  was  no  doubt  the  writer  best  Altei  for  the 
task. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Carpentbb,  William  Boyd,  D.D.   The  Massage  of  Tennyson. 

(Maomillan.)   8vo.   Paper  Covers.  Is. 
A  sermon  which  ihe  Bishop  of  Ripou  dellvere)  In  Westminster  Abbey 
oa  April  30  of  the  present  year,   it  was  both  preached  and  published  by 

request. 

C-t.UK,  Henbt,  (Editor).    Swift :  Selections  from  Hii  Works. 

Volume  II.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  488.   7s.  6d. 

Readers  will  And  that  tbis  volume,  with  that  preceding  it,  which  contains 
an  excellent  life  of  the  Dean  by  M  r.  Cralk,  will  make  the  best  of  Introductions  to 
Swift's  voluminous  works.  For  the  Editor  to  have  included  every  thiug  that  every 
devout  admirer  of  his  subject  wonl  1  wish  would  be  of  course  impossible,  but 
he  has  made  a  very  wise  and  adequate  selection,  giving  the  reider  a  clear  a*id 
complete  view  of  tbe  different  sides  of  Swift's  geulus.  The  present  volume 
contains,  inter  alia,  three  tracts  on  rellgiou,  four  Irish  tracts  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  and  a  sele.tlon  from  his  later  poems.  The  large  number  of  uotss 
will  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  student. 

Davies,  William  (Editor).    The  Literary  Works  of  Jamei 

Smetham.  (Macinillan.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  288.  5s. 

A  volume  of  the  Eversley  Series,  which  may,  as  the  eiitor  says,  be  con- 
sidered supplementary  to  the  e.lltlou  of  Smetham's  "  Letters  "  which  Messrs. 
Mermlllan  published  some  months  since.  It  cou  talus  three  essays — on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  William  Blake  (a  piper  which  is  among  th 3  most  uqtable 
contributions  to  Blake  criticism),  aud  Alexauder  Smith — which  Smetham 
contributed  to  the  ljmd>m  Quarterly  Review,  and  one  upon  Gerhird  Dovr 
from  the  Art  Jtiurnal.  Some  forty  pages  at  the  end  of  tbe  vcluma  are  devotei 
to  Smetham's  poems. 

Delile,  Edward.    Some  Frenoh  Writers.    (Chapman  and 

Hall.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  221.  5s. 

These  papers,  reprinted,  with  revisions  and  corre  -tions,  from  the  P  rt- 
nightly  Review,  make  very  interesting  reeling  to  any  one  at  all  a:qualutel 
with  the  trend  of  literary  events  in  tbe  Paris  of  to-day.  Mr.  Dclile  has  chosen 
for  his  subje.-ts  M.  Paul  Bourget,  "  Pierre  Lotl,"  "Baulelaire,  the  Mau," 
"Chei  Pousset,  a  Literary  Evening,"  Guy  de  Maupassant,  "The  Poet 
Verlalne,"  "Card-Sbarplng  io  Paris,"  and  M.  Maurice  Barrcs. 

Dupr,  E.  Gordon.    Early  Printed  Books.    (Kogan  Paul.) 

Large  Crown  8vo.   Buckram.   Pp.  219.    6s.  net. 

A  volume  of  tbe  Books  About  Books  Series.  Mr.  Gordon  DorTs  endeavour 
has  been  to  give  »  short  accouut  of  tbe  introduction  of  printing  Into  tbe  prin- 
cipal countries  and  towus  of  Europe,  aud  to  bring  our  luf  jrmatlou  on  tbe  subje  X 
as  far  as  possible  up  to  date.  In  doing  this  he  has  atteniptel  r  ither  to  dr.iw 
attention  to  out-of-lbe-way  information  th  in  to  re.-apltulate  wb  .t  is  already  to 
be  found  in  the  m  Jorlty  of  bibliographical  books;  and  he  has  trie  1  as  far  as 
possible  to  confine  bim«df  to  fa  -ts  nud  avoi  I  theories.  Tbe  book  contains  some 
very  excellent  reproductions  of  examples  of  early  prlutlug. 

Heine,  Heinmch.  The  Salon;  or,  Letters  on  Art,  Music, 
Popular  Life  and  Politics.  (Heinemann.)  Crown  8ro. 
Cloth.   Pp.  453.  5s. 

The  fourth  (and,  in  order  of  issue,  as  the  four  following  volumes  have 
already  appearel,  tbe  last)  volume  of  Heine's  prose  works  whi  h  Mr.  Charles 
Golfrey  Le'and  has  lieen  translating,  and  Mr.  Heinemsnn  has  beeu 
publisblug  for  some  time  past.  The  bjok  contains  Heine's  letters  on  the 
Salon,  including  criticism  i  of  the  work  of  Ary  S.-h*fFer,  Horace  Veruet, 
Delacroix,  Decamps,  and  Delaroche ;  his  confidential  letters  aidressei  to 


M.  Augnst  Lewald  on  the  French  stage ;  articles  on  George  Sand ;  and  Vetti 
on  mustc  in  Paris  between  1840  aud  IS47.  Tbe  series  is  to  be  continual  vi 
four  volumes  devoted  to  Heine's  poetical  works,  the  first  being  "Tbe  Be 

of  Songs." 

Merrihan,  Henry  Seton,  and  Stephen  G.  Tallc-tii 
From  Wisdom  Court.    (Heinemann.)   Crown  8vo.  Cld 

Pp.  206.    3a.  6d. 

A  very  entertaining  scries  of  brief  humorous  essays  on  different  it* 
and.  In  truth,  hackueyei  subjects.    But  the  authors  have  managed  to 

genuinely  amusing,  and  tbe  collection  makes  an  almost  ideal  boot  fc 
ollday.  In  Mr.  E.  Cuorboln,  Mr.  Heiuemann  has  made  a  distinct  disom 
bis  thirty  sketches  are  in  m  iny  ways  the  best  iQibtrationa  of  their  clan  UU 
have  seen :  they  are  really  decorative,  and  original  in  treatment. 

Kuskin,  John.   Three  Letters  and  an  Essay.   (George  Alio 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  93.   3s.  net. 

This  volume,  publishe  J  for  the  benefit  of  Mailing  Abbey  and  the  presm 
Hon  of  ancient  buildings,  contains  a  school-boy  essay  written  by  Mr.  ltcstto 
1836,  on  tbe  question  whether  or  no  "the  perusal  of  works  of  flctkoi 
favourably  or  unfavourably  on  the  moral  character,"  and  three  letters,  ft 
Rome,  Lausanne  ex  Leamington,  written  in  1H40  and  1841.  Intrinsically 
book  bos  no  value  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  giving  a  first  glimpse  OF  the 
mtture  genius  who  was  subsequently  so  profoundly  to  influence 
thought. 

The  Prose  Works  of  the  Bev.  B.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  aforti 
stow.  (Blackwood.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  187.  3s. 
A  collection  of  articles  upau  North  Cornish  legends  and  customs,  ma 
which  Hawker  contributed  to  A'otei  and  <j  urits,  RjumIuM  Worix,  ill 
Year  Round,  etc.  Many  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  "Footstep 
Foreign  Men  in  Far  Cornwall "  ;  some  are  uow  published  for  tbe  first  tti 
but  all  have  a  very  great  charm  and  are  written  with  admirsble  Defce-1 
directness.  The  paper  entitle!  "  The  Remembrances  of  a  Cornish  Vicar," 
which  Hawker  narrates  his  experiences  ij  Morwenstow,  the  wild  Con 
parish,  whose  people  h  ui  beeu  dem  iralisel  by  years  of  neglect,  of  smaggU 
and  of  wrecking,  is  full  of  interesting  matter ;  and  there  are  half-**! 
papers  dealing  with  tbe  oil  smuggting  diys— a  servant  of  Hawker's  twi 
boast  of  having  forme  1  oue  of  a  band  who,  surprised  by  an  exctstmiM 
dragged  blm  on  to  tbe  boat,  and  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  chopped  off  his  heal 
the  gunwale— aud  with  wrecks  which  tbe  authir  had  himself  seen,  vtj 
should  prove  invalutble  to  the  sensational  novelist.  A  few  of  the  pap?m 
devoted  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  county— a  suited  which  Hawker  hai  41 
fingers'  ends,  One  Is  glal  to  note  that  Messrs.  Blackwood  hope  soonf 
publish  a  similar  volume  containing  Hawker's  complete  poetical  works. 

FICTION. 

Blackhobe,  R.  D.    Lima  Doone.    (Sampson  Low.)  Cra 

8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  517.    2s.  6d. 

The  first  volume  of  a  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  novels,  naif 
In  every  respect,  save  colour,  with  tbe  admirable  and  very  cheap  eitou* 
Mr.  William  Bltck  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Lot 
Co.  are  now  publishing.  As  a  frontispiece  to  tbe  present  volume  ia  israsl 
ex  .-client  collotype  portrait  of  Mr.  Blackmore— the  first,  wo  believe,  tail 
ever  appearel.  Tbe  succeeding  novels  are  to  be  published  at 
intervals. 

Black,  William.   The  Wise  Women  of  Inverness  and  Th 

Heather.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8ro.  Cloth.  2s.  6d. 
New  editions. 


Fit! 


Bower,  Marian.    Paynton  Jacks,  Gentleman.  (T. 

Unwin.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  315.  6a. 

Paynton  Jacks  was  the  son  of  a  catsmeat  u:an  who  hai  male  money, 
who  ha  1  married  a  pale  governess,  who,  being  but  "Jerry  built,"  bad  dW 
giving  birth  to  her  son.  The  stjry  turns  upon  the  amount  of  suooso  wf 
attends  tbe  rich  man's  atfmpt  to  make  bis  son  a  "  real  gentleman,"  Si 
bob-nob  with  swells."  It  Is  a  brigbtly-written  book,  well  conceive!  and  ' 
more  than  a  touch  of  dramatic  power.  Obviously  the  work  of  a  beginner,  it 
not  a  little  promising. 

BsontE,  Charlotte.   The  Professor.    (J.  M.  Dent  and  0 

Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  292.    2a.  6d.  net. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  beautiful  e  iltlon  of  the  Bronta  novels  w 
Mejs-s.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  are  now  publishing. 

CaAWfj  id,  F.  Marios.   The  Witoh  of  Prague.  (Maomillsl 
Cro.vn  Svo.   Cloth.    Pp.  421.    3a.  6i    New  edition 
A  new  volume  of  Messrs.  Majmillan's  three-aud-slxpenny  series,  llii 

by  Mr.  W.  J.  Heunessy. 

Crockett,  S.  R.   The  Stiokit  Minister  and  Some  Common  1 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  283.  5«. 

To  say  simply  that  be  Is  a  follower  of  Mr.  Barrie  would  be  greatl;  * 
underrate  Mr.  Cro  kett's  claims.  That  he  Is  somewhat  lndebtel  to  the  tnuV 
of  "  A  Window  In  Thrums  "  both  for  his  subject-matter  and  bis  mole  of  tnuf- 
ment  is  at  once  apparent ;  but  he  Is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  Imitator. 
Galloway  mlulsters  and  Galloway  peasants  are  the  characters  of  these  shod 
sket  lies.  At  one  moment  Mr.  Crockett  hss  sele  -ted  a  pathetic,  at  another  •  «*• 
comic  episode  ;  but  whichever  be  has  chosen,  he  has  presented  it  with  >  nn 
art,  a  fin;  sense  of  literary  finish,  and  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  are  hsrHf  " 
be  excelled.   There  is  real  humour,  too,  lu  some  of  the  stories.  Mr.  Crockett 
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toftikotlT  stollel  the  I/jwUml  character  both  with  care  and  affection,  and 
Btw*  is  one  which  no  reader  who  cares  at  all  far  that  particular  form  of 

•  t*o  whli  Mr-  Barrio  and  "Q  "  have  mile  fashionable  shouU  miss  seeing. 

jits,  M:is.  Andrew.     Mrs.  Pinoh-Brissey.  (Bentloy.) 
Three  volumes.    31s.  6d. 

Is  spite  of  the  lengthy  silence  which  followed  "Isaac  filler's  Mouey," 
utekeaders  had  not  forgotten  that,  in  many  ways,  remarkable  story. 
The  ewnparalively  slight  A  Splendid  Cousin"  showed  that  Mis.  Andrew 
Can  was  still  to  be  reckoned  with ;  and  now  the  more  ambitions  "  Mrs. 
fiab-Bnseey  "  marks  her  out  as  a  novelist  lu  the  frout  rank  of  women 
Kim.  It  is  a  picture  of  proviucUl  society,  of  the  same  class  that  Miss 
'  AaM  loved  to  paint,  that  she  gives  us  here.  A  certain  leaning  toward  the 
Kl-iyil  of  disagreeable  character*,  discernible  in  Isith  her  previous  books, 
tii If  ber  choose  for  ber  ceutral  character  the  sort  of  scheming,  deslgolug 
'  1  au  of  whom,  perhaps,  Becky  Sharpe  was  prototype,  and  Mr.  Marlon 
■  Cwfert'sAdeleSavelll  the  last  example.  That  she  occasionally  forces  the 
wjckw  not  preveut  this  study  being  an  ex-elleut  piece  of  characterisation ; 
md  tbe  whole  circle  In  which  Mrs.  i-'Inch-Brassey  moves  and  which  she  so 
fesetis  drawn  with  equal  skill.  Of  plot  Mrs.  Iteau  has  very  little:  she 
h*  ten  ilmjst  content  to  present  a  society  ;  and  she  does  it  admirably  well, 
tf  then!  is  not  a  character  in  the  three  volumes  from  Joe  Cromer,  Lord 
Btlvellyn's  agent,  to  Moultby,  the  lineaJraper,  whom  tbe  reader  does  not  take 

•  keea  interest  In,  and  whose  personality  he  does  no;  realise  as  life-like. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  The  Befugess :  a  Tale  of  Two  Continents. 

(Longmans.)   Crown  870.   Cloth.    Pp.  381.  6s. 

Oa  Ha  first  appearance  iu  three  volumes  this  stirring  romvtee  of  France 
mi  Cuada  under  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth  was  praised  enthusiastically  in  the 
)sk  number  uf  the  Raviaw,  so  that  it  is  now  sufficient  to  note  that  it  has 
^anl  kilo  a  single  volume  edition  uniform  with  "  Mlcab  Clarke." 

DnciK,  Sara  Jeannette.  The  Simple  Adventures  of  a 
sams&hib.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Grown  8vo.  Cloth. 
rp.  312.  7s.  6<L 

noire  say  that  this  chronicle  of  Indian  experiences  is  by  the  author  of 
"  ijftiil  Departure  "  and  "  An  American  Girl  iu  Loudon,"  that  it  is  wriuea 
»ttiiHihe  vivacity  of  those  entertaining  volumes,  and  that  Its  plau  Is  very 
usd  tie  same,  we  have  said  enough  to  commend  it  to  all  who  care  for  light 
icesnrehione  of  tbe  most  pleasing  of  its  latest  phases.  Mr.  F.  H.  Townseud's 
ten  illostratioos  are,  of  course,  excellent. 

£wnro3TH,  Maria.  Belinda.  (J.  M.  Dint  and  Co.)  Two 
volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.   Cloth.   5s.  net. 

B;  ber  stories,  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  la  acknowledging  his  indebtedness 
to  tbe  authoress  of  •*  Belinda "  for  the  suggestion  which  brought  forth  tbe 
s'evertey novels,  "Miss  Kdgeworth  may  be  truly  said  to  have  done  more 
b«irdiccimpujtlog  the  Union  than  perhaps  all  tbe  legislative  enactments  by 
whidi  itbas  been  followed  up."  "  Waverley,"  lu  fact,  was  the  dire.t  outcome 
a*  t  dears  to  do  for  Scotland  "something  of  the  samo  kind  with  that  Miss 
iiitcTOlh  eo  fortunately  a  hlevel  far  Ireland."  But  that  these  Irish  stories 
have  been  for  some  years  falling  Into  undeserved  neglect  was  undeniable ;  and 
ra*ri  should  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Dent  for  Including  them  lu  their 
•Mttfal  eerie*  of  reprints  of  standard  fiction.  The  story  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
fcvrapbkal  Introduction,  and  both  volumes  have,  as  frontispieces,  repr.iduc- 
U«»tf  tbe  original  illustrations.  Uniform  in  size  and  form  with  tbe  editions 
•(Fielding,  Peacock,  and  tbe  Brontes  from  the  same  house.  Miss  Kdgeworth  s 
fcrebare  bound  in  a  cover  whose  design — dark  green  shamrock  leaves  on  a 
Ha  green  ground—gives  a  distinctly  Irish  impression. 

Cipt.  Tbeo.  An  Island  Princess.  (Lawrence  and  Bullen.) 
;  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.270.  5s. 

LMr.  Gift  can  write  excellent  fairy  tales,  but  In  this  "  story  of  six  weeks— 
'•"wards  "  he  has  failei  to  write  a  good  novel.  A  young  English  girl, 
"™S  «  a  remote  island  in  the  Atlantic,  has  her  heart  broken  by  the  perfidy 
■Uiuvil  officer,  who  wins  her  love  only  to  go  away  and  forget  her.  News  of 
oarrlage  reaches  her,  and,  going  in  her  sorrow  to  mourn  by  the  sea,  she  is 
•nfcUally  drowned.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  a  pathetic,  but  Mr.  Gift  has 
teattd  It  in  a  manner  most  diffuse.  The  characterisation  is  not  good,  but  there 
Mi  urn  pleasing  descriptions  of  scenery. 

G«H».  Sabah.   Ideal* :  a  Study  from  Life.  (Hcineminn.) 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.269.   6s.   Fifth  edition. 
COTrrrHs,  Arthur.    My  Peril  in  a  Pullman  Car.   (Henry  J. 

Drane.)  Crown  8vo.    Cloth,    Pp.  212.    2s.  Hd. 

A  collection  of  nine  short  stories,  mostly  dealing  with  railway  adventures, 
"    author  of  '•  Chronicles  of  Newgate,  "etc. 

Bwdt,  Thomas.  The  Beturn  of  the  Native.   (Sampson  Low.) 

Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  412.    2s.  6d.    New  edition. 
Robms,  Jobs  Olives.   The  Sinner's  Comeiy.    (T.  Fisher 

Unwin.)  Long  post  8vo.    Paper  Covers.    Is.  Cd.  Fourth 

Edition. 

A.  reprint  in  the  Pseudonym  Library  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  second  story. 
oWxo,  Ernest  William.  Tiny  Luttrea   (CaBsell.)  Two 
volumes.  21s. 

It  is  not  In  work  of  this  class  that  the  author  of  "  A  Bride  from  the  Bush  " 
"  "  ™  best :  Australian  bush  life  he  has  made  his  own  In  such  short  stories 
"  'fcrreant  Seth"  and  ••  Jlni-of-the-Wblm " ;  but  when  he  brings  his 
'•MMsUome  he  generally  succeeis,  if  not  In  fatiguing,  at  least  in  irritating 


his  readers.  Tiny  Luttrell  Is  too  Inconstant  and  variable,  and  too  little  life- 
like to  really  interest ;  and  her  successive  love  affairs  with  tbe  manager  of 
Wallandoon  and  Lord  Manlster,  whom  she  accepts,  but  who  Jilts  her,  only  to 
propose  again  upon  mating  ber  in  Knglan  1,  are  very  tiresome.  First  she 
refuses  him  ;  then  is  un/ertain,  an  1  takes  a  rn-anth,  and  then  six  months  to- 
consider';  and  ultimately  marries  the  manager  after  all — but  by  the  time  this 
part  of  the  story  is  reached  the  realer  is  sufficiently  pleased  to-part  company 
with  Tiny  Luttrell,  not  to  mlod  much  whom  she  marries.  There  is  a  deal  of 
clever  characterisation  to  tbe  book,  and  some  gool  writing,  but  on  the  whole 
the  style  Is  too  restless  to  be  really  pleasant.  Mr.  Hornung  should  return  in> 
.  bis  next  story  to  tbe  bush. 

Macalpine,  Avery.  Joel  Marsh:  an  American.   (Ward,  Lock, 
Bowden,  and  Co.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  263.    3s.  6fL 
Were  it  not  that  so  many  volumes  of  short  stories  have  lately  come  from 
A  merlca,  all  displaying  tbe  same  qualities  of  skill  in  narration  and  characterisa- 
tion, of  reticence,  of  humour,  aud  of  pathos,  this  book  mtght  achieve  some 
success.   But  English  readers  are  tiring  of  the  tradition  In  which  Mr.  Macalpine 
works ;  aud  although  there  Is  much  in  his  book  that  Is  admirable — the  cha- 
racter of  Joel  Marsh  ;  tbe  little  French  tale  of  a  daughter's  lifelong  devotion  to  a 
'  bedridden  mother;  and  "  A  Sacrifice  to  Faith,"  a  powerful  story  of  a  man's 
fanaticism  in  refusing  to  let  his  sick  child  have  any  other  relief  but  that  of 

Rrayer— it  is  not  on  the  whole  sufficiently  original  or  remarkable  to  make  it 
kely  that  it  will  gain  the  attention  that  fell  to  tbe  lot  of-  Miss  Wilkins  and 
her  immediate  successors. 

Mathew,  Frank.    At  the  Biting  of  the  Moon:  Irish  Stories 
and  Studies.    (McClure.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  240. 
Mr.  Mathew  has  attempted  to  do  for  certain  districts  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Irtliod  what  Mr.  Barrie  has  done  for  Kirriemuir,  and  he  has  achieved  a  cert  in 
success.   Certainly  be  has  far  less  artistic  ability,  and  his  style  Is  often  slip- 
shod, but  he  arranges  bis  anecdotes— they  are  more  anecdotes  than  stories- 
well,  and  the  result  is  certainly  a  very  readable  book.   These  sketches  made 
.  their  first  appearance  in  the  Idler,  and  are  now  reprinted  with  the  Illustrations 
by  Mr.  Fred  Pegram  and  Mr.  A.  8.  Boyd. 

Norbib,  W.  E.   The  Countess  Badma.   (Heinemann.)  Three 
volumes.   3ls.  6d. 

Mr.  Norris's  latest  story  «  mmences  so  well  that  one  is  not  a  little  sorry 
that  he  should  have  conceived  it  necessary  to  weaken  his  original  motif  by  the 
super  position  of  various  other  luterests  which  are  certainly  not  Indispensable, 
and  which,  while  they  amuse,  greatly  detract  from  tbe  novel'.,  stre  gth  i  met 
unity.  The  character  of  the  rich  Hungarian  Countess,  wbo,  we*i  to  an 
English  county  gentleman,  aud  finding  her  life  in  England  rather  more  dull 
than  that  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  acted  on  her  belief  that  there,  was  no* 
reason,  social  or  religious,  why  bonds  which  have  grown  lrksrme  and  which 
unite  a  childless  husband  and  wife  should  not  be  broken.  Is  geuulnely  Interest- 
ing. Her  Informal  separation  and  subsequent  reconciliation,  when  it  was  too- 
late,  are  told  of  well  but  at  too  great  leogtb  ;  and  as.  we  have  said,  tbe  story 
suffers  from  Its  variety  of  interests.  Mr.  Korris,  however,  writes  so  excellently 
and  is  so  clever  an  observer  that  one  is  almost  pleased  that  he  has  spun  out 
to  the  length  of  three  volumes  what  might  well  have  been  told  lu  one. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  In  Ole  Virginia ;  or,  Marse  Chan  and 
Other  Stories.  (Ward.  Lock,  Bowden  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  230.    3s.  6d. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  who  prefaces  these  stories  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction, hopes  that  he  will  have  gained  many  readers  to  share  with  him  "  alt 
the  pathos,  grace,  regret  without  bitterness,  and  tears  without  pain,"  that  he 
'  bas  found  In  their  pages.   Most  of  the  stories  are  in  negro  dialect. 

Reade,  Charles.  It  is  Never  Too  Late  To  Mend.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  254.  Is.  Paper  covers,  6d. 
The  paper  on  which' thlselltlon  Is  printed' Is  excellent,  and  tbe  type,  though- 
close.  Is  very  clear.  It  Is  a  wonderful  sixpenny-worth,  and  all  those  whose- 
purses  have  not  before  allowed  them  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  what  is 
perhaps  Charles  Keade'e  best  work,  and  one  of  tbe  finest  novels  of  his 
generation,  will  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  for  their  get  erous- 
enterprlse. 

SaIntsburv,  George  (Editor).  The  Works  of  Henry  Fielding- 
Volumes  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  Fcap. 
8vo.    Cloth.    10s.  net. 

These  four  volumes  of  this  excellent  edition  contain  '*  The  History  of  Tom. 
Jones,  a  Founlliug,"  anil  are  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton,  with  etchings 
ofFlelilng's  house  at  East  Stour  and  St.  Benet'a,  Paul's  Wharf,  where  the 
novelist  was  married,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wheeler,  with  twelve  plates  dealing  with 
Incidents  In  the  story.  In  bis  introduction  Mr.  Kaintsbury  says  that  "Tom- 
Jones  "Is  "an  epic  of  life— not  indeed  of  the  highest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
impasslonei  of  fife's  scenes  and  phases,  but  of  the  healthy  average  life  of  the- 
average  natural  man  ;  not  faultless  or  perfect  by  any  means,  but  human  and 
actual  as  no  one  else  but  Shakespeare  has  shown  him  In  the  mimic  world." 
This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  definitive  eiltion  of  Fielding  :  technically  it  is  neat 
perfection,  and  Mr.  Salntsbury  Is  admirably  equipped  as  an  editor. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  The  Abbott.  (A.  and  C.  Black.)  8vo- 
Cloth.    Pp.  453.  5s. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  new  Dryburgh  E  lition  of  Scott,  with  ten  Illus- 
trations by  Mr.  John  Williamson. 

Tavistock  Tales.  (Isb'ster).  Crown  8vo.  Ck-tU.  Pp.254.  2s.  6d. 

The  best  story  In  the  collection  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  "  March  of  the 
White  Guard,"  which  Is  also  consllerablv  the  longest;  but  Luke  Sharp's 
"Sunshine  Johnson,  Murderer  ;  *  Lanoe  Falconer's '."  The  Wrong  Proscrip- 
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t!oV  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin's  "The  Man  from  the  Four  Corners,"  aw  all 
deserving  of  praise.  There  are  eleveu  stories  in  all ;  and  the  volume  is 
generously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  Mr.  \V.  D.  Almond,  and  others. 

TJnwin's  Novel  Serial,  (T.  Fishor  Unwin.)  _Small  4to.  Paper 
Covers,    la.  6d.  each. 

A  very  well  chosen  on  i  handy  series  of  different  well  known  novels  that 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  has  published,  and  which  be  now  reissues  lu  n  form 
similar  in  sine  and  shape  to  the  TauchniM  Library.  So  far  the  volumes 
issued  are  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  •'  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,"  Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid'a 
"Gladys  Fane,"  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean's  •' Isaac  EUer's  Money,"  aud  Mr.  G. 
Colmore's  "  Concerning  Oliver  Knox."  Succeeding  volumes  will  be  published 
at  monthly  intervals. 

HISTORY. 

Pwyer,  Rev.  Philip,  A.M.  The  Siege  of  Londonderry  in 
1689,  as  set  forth  in  the  Literary  Remains  of  Colonel  the 
Bev.  George  Walker,  D.D.  (Elliot  Stock.)  4to.  Cloth. 
Pp.  255.  16a. 

Contains  "  A  True  Account  of  the  Siege,"  "  A  Vindication  of  the  True 
Account,"  "  A  Letter  oa  the  Treachery  of  Lundy,"  "Other  Official  Letters," 
and  "Sermons,  Prayers,  and  Speeches  during  the  Siege,"  together  with  notes 
and  numerous  illustrations. 

Grey,  Henbt  M.    Lloyd's  Yasterday  and  To-day.  (John 
Haddon  and  Co.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  96.  5s. 
An  enlargement  of  a  sketch  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Illustrated 

London  Noes.   A  number  of  the  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  W.  1>.  Almond. 

Joyce,  P.  W.,  LL.D.  A  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  1808.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo.-  Cloth. 
Pp.  565.  10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Joyce,  who  hopes  shortly  to  publish  a  further  volume,  bringing  his 
history  down  to  the  present  time,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  weaving  bis  chroulcle 
round  Important  events  aud  leading  personage*.  His  method,  he  Bays,  has 
euabled  him  "to divide  the  book  into  short  chapters,  each  forming  a  distinct 
narrative  more  or  less  complete  lu  itself,  aud  has  aided  in  the  endeavour  to 
infuse  some  life  and  human  luterest  into  the  story."  The  volume  is  divided 
Into  four  parts:  "The  Mauners,  Customs,  and  Institutions  of  the  Ancieut 
Irian,"  "Irelaud  uuder  Native  Rulers,"  "The  Period  of  the  Invasion,"  aud 
"The  Period  of  Insurrection,  Confiscation,  and  Plantation;"  and  it  contains 
a  good  map  and  an  index. 

Bawlinson,  George.    The  Story  of  the  Nations:  Parthia. 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  419.  5s. 
Illustrated. 

Professor  Rawlinson  has  taken  for  his  subject  the  history  of  the  strong 
people  who  held  together  in  one  empire  the  various  nations  In  and  around 
Mesopotamia  for  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  years.  That  period  fell 
between  the  brilliant  outbreak  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  rbse  of  the  new 
Persian  kingdom,  so  that  It  answers  t .  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Rome  and 
the  Roman  world.   Considering  that  I'artbia,  almost  alone  of  nations,  held  the 

Sower  of  Rome  at  bay,  it  Is  obvious  that  her  story  must  be  a  striking  one  and 
er  Importance  great.  Professor  Rawlinson  has  done  full  justice  to  this  aspect 
of  her  history :  but  be  has  also  traced  iu  interesting  detail  her  attitude  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  to  the  Jews,  anil  to  the  savages  of  Central  Asia.  He 
dexribei,  too,  the  country,  the  Institution;,  and  the  mouuments. 

Benton,  William.  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  (John 
Murray.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  218.  3s.  6U  University 
Extension  Manuals. 

A  very  fair  outline  of  the  history  of  English  literature.  Mr.  Renton  has, 
however,  seen  fit  to  encumber  his  work  with  a  number  of  diagrams  which  are 
very  difficult  to  understand,  and  which  will  cert-duly  not  help  the  student  to  a 
kuowledge  of  his  subject.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  may  possibly  have 
something  to  commeud  it,  but  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  thU 
clias. 

LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

Bellot,  Hugh  H.  L.,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  Ireland  and  Canada: 
Studies  in  Comparativa  Constitutional  Law  and  Politics. 

(Beeves  and  Turner.)   8vo.    Paper  Covers.    Is.  net. 

Mr.  Bellot  believes  that  the  lesson  taught  by  Canada  Is  Invaluable  as  a 
precedent  for  the  extension  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  th  .t  such  extension 
arguing  from  analogy,  will  meet  with  similar  successful  results. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sinclair,  Archibald,  avd  William  Henry.  Swimming. 

(Longmans.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  452.    10s.  6d. 

The  authors  of  this  new  volume  of  the  Badminton  Library  are  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  Life-Saving  Society,  and  they  have  certainly  done  their  work 
very  admirably,  making  the  book  one  of  the  best  in  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  swimming ;  the  art  of  swim- 
ming ;  diving,  plunging,  and  Hosting ;  scientific  swimming ;  bathlug  in  the 
opeu;  lire-saving;  water-polo;  the  government  of  swimming;  the  universi- 
ties aud  public  schools ;  management  of  swimming  meetings ;  training  •  and 
public  baths.   A  very  large  number  of  excellent  illustrations  are  by  Mr 
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S.  T.  Dadd ;  and  some  photographs  are  also  reproduced.  "'Altogether  the  h 
is  oue  for  which  all  swimmers  should  be  grateful :  it  will  be  (Ac  dai«i- . 
subject.  " 

POETBY,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Dunn,  Sinclair.   Auld  Scotch  Bangs.   (Morison  Brot 
Buchanan  Street, '  Glasgow.)    Paper  Covers.  PrJ 
2s.  6d. 

New  popular  edltiou  of  ninety-six  old  Scotch  songs  arranged  u|] 
monised  by  Mr.  Sinclair  Dunn.   Several  of  the  songs  have  been  i 
duets  for  medium  voices. 

Ellis,  Wm.  Ashton,  (Translator).  Kunihild  and  tie  & 
Bide  on  Kynast.  (Wm.  Ashton  Ellis,  33,  South™ 
Street,  Strand.)   Paper  Covers.   Pp.  96.    is.  6d. 

This  is  an  interesting  opera-poem  In  three  acts,  written  by  f«a 
Graf  Sporck.  A  charmiug  account  of  Cy rill  Kistler,  the  composer,  appeu 
a  recent  number  of  the  Mcitier,  aud  we  are  now  further  indebte  I  ry  Mr.  £3] 
his  translation  of  "  Kunihild,"  which  is  printed  as  stage-manuscript. 

Elton,  Oliver,  B.A.  (Editor).  Milton's  "  Comus."  (Clara 
Press,  Oxford.)  Paper  Covers.  Is. 

A  volume  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series.  The  introduction,  the  rnsm 
notes  on  the  verse  of  "  Comus  "  and  on  Milton's  use  of  authorities,  tat  mi 
names,  aud  the  glossary  will  all  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student. 

Farmer,  John,  (Editor).   Dulce  Domum.    (CasseU.)  2B 
Paper  Covers.   Pp.  70  and  60.    6d.  each. 
Rhymes  (old  aud  new)  for  children,  with  the  airs  iu  both  notation). 

Good3hild,  J.  A.   Lyrios.   (Horace  Cox).    Fcap.  8to. 
Pp.213.  5s. 

Dr.  Goodchlli,  from  whose  three  volumes,  "  Sonnia  Melicl,"  the  m 
this  volume  are  mo.-rt.ly  takeu,  is  a  minor  poet  too  little  appreciate!.  "(^ 
the  author  oftuese  poems,"  said  Teunyson,  "to  be  oue  who  is  far  mote' 
mere  follower  of  my  own  " ;  and  the  reader  does  not  need  to  read  mare 
exquisite  "  A  Dresden  Beauty  "  and  "  Sister  Seraphioa  "  to  see  that 
Laureate's  praise  was  well  merited.  There  is,  Indeed,  quite  an  unusual 
of  poems  worth  reading  iu  this  volume :  it  is  far  above  the  average  of 
its  class. 

Leyton,  Frank.   Skeleton  Leaves.   (Lonjrmans.)  Crow 

Cloth.   Pp.  146.  6s. 

In  view  of  the  many  euthuslastic  reviews  which  were  given  to  At 
edition  of  this  book,  and  which  Mr.  Leyton  sends  out  with  thesecool,i| 
somewhat  fe  irf  ul  of  expressing  our  real  opinion.  We  can  echo,  ho*eie; 
words  of  the  Englith  Vlamhman  In  saying  that  no  doubt  the  poet's  laeal 
are  excellent. 

Mackay,  Eric.  The  Royal  Marriage  Ode.  (Lamley.)  I 
Cloth.    Pp.53.  5s.net. 

There  Is  more  than  one  other  Richmond  In  the  field,  so  tail  •  i 
surprise  at  Mr  Ma-kav  calling  his  verses  "The  Royal  Marriage  Ok 
Justifiable.  Although  it  contains  some  rubbishing  verses,  theolebnott! 
one :  it  is  musical  aud  properly  enthusiastic,  eve  i  if  sometimes  the  ir«* 
away  wltu  the  sense ;  but  it  is  hardly  good  euough  to  warrant  the  immel 
appointment  of  Mr.  Mackay  as  Poet  Ldureate.  The  volume's  cover  eS» 
against  most  canons  of  good  taste. 

Miles,  Alfred  H.  (Editor.)  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of ' 
Century:  Bobert  Bridges  and  Contemporary  Poets.  (B 

chinsra.)    Fcap.    8vo.    Buckram.   Pp.  714.  4s. 

The  task  whi  h  Mr.  Miles  set  himself  Is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  »lfl 
students  aud  general  readers  are  finding  of  what  great  use  is  tbl>  ■ 
anthology  of  nineteenth  century  verse.  The  present  volume  Is  perhip 
m<«  lnteteiting,  de  dim  as  It  does  with  the  neneratbii  or  posts,  maoc  oUrt 
are  even  now  on  the  hither  side  of  the  zenith  of  their  power,  anl  uhos-M 
achievement  is  so  full  of  Infinite  possibility.  The  eele.-tioa  ii  en t 
whole  a  judicious  one,  and  the  critical  Intro  In  tions  sound  and  capable.  sn 
the  m  st  important  a  e  John  Todhunter,  Ernest  Mvee,  Andrew  lam  El 
H.  Hickey,  George  liarlow,  KrnestCracroft  l>-frov,  Os  ar  W  ilde,  John  IMI 
andRudyard  Kipling,  by  the  Editor;  JohuPavne,  Arthur  O'Shaugbnest.i 
Constance  Na  len,  by  Dr.  Garnett ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers  an  I  Eugene  Lee-HsmiH 
by  John  Adding!  n  Symouds ;  Edward  Dowden,  W.  E.  Henley,  H.  D.  Hare) 
Alice  Meynell,  William  Sharp,  Alfred  Haves,  William  Watson,  Korain'* 
and  Richard  Le  Galllcnne,  by  .Mr.  Ashcroft  Noble  ;  Robert  Bridges  bv  M:. 
Warren  ;  Gerard  Hopkins,  by  Mr.  Rob»rt  Bridges;  Graham  R.  Tbomsi, 
Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallleune ;  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  by  Mr.  Coulson  Kermis 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Moukhouse ;  Michael  Fieri,  by  1 
Lionel  Johnson  ;  A.  Mary  F.  Robins  m-Darmesteter  and  Mrs.  Ernest  1U*> 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  These  Intro  luctious  are  brief,  an  I  ire  In  com«]M 
sometimes  too  unqualifiedly  enthusiastic ;  but  the  wonder  Is,  not  that  tils  I* 
should  have  oc  urre  I,  but  that  it  should  have  occurred  so  seldom.  In  »  S 
article,  "Ac  Etlam,"  Mr.  Miles  discusses  some  tbirtv  poets  whose  imioru: 
had  not  seeme  I  to  him  to  call  for  special  treatment in  this  chapter,  t»« 
we  are  surprised  to  flui  Mr.  \V.  B.  Yeats  and  Mr  Arthur  Symons,  twin  p< 
deserving  of  selection.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  both  in  the  case  ol  Sir.  »". 
Henley  and  Mr.  William  Watson  leave  to  reprint  has  been  denied,  anl  « 
slight  quotation  has  beeu  possible. 
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feus,  Lewis,  M.A.  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  H.E.H.  the 
Bake  of  York  and  H.B.H.  Princess  Viotoria  Mary  of  Tsek, 
July  6,  1893.  (Kegan  Paul.)  4to.  Pp.  7.  Is.  Gd.  net. 
)  Ik*  that  Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  name  is  no  persistently  coupled  with  thy 
laureateship  gives  this  ole,  which  is  published,  by  the  w»y,  "be 
*  an  interest  which  it  certainly  would  not  otherwise  have.  It  Is,  how- 
neloiloas  and  graceful,  and  has  perhaps  all  the  attributes  to  be  expected 
pode  published  "  by  desire." 

dn,  Alfred.   Centenary  Tune  Book.   (Alfred  Bogerson. 
Painfleet.)    Cloth.    Pp.  208. 

I  selection  of  old  Methodist  tunes,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  F.  James. 

Charles.    Musa  Consolatrix   (David  Nutt.)  Crown 
vo.    Paper  covers.   3s.  6d.  net. 
(good  deal  might  be  said  in  qualified  praise  of  this  modest  collection.   It  la 

fe,  certainly,  but  it  is  the  immaturity  of  promise,  aud  the  triviality  of 
he  verses  does  not  prevent  ample  evidence  that  Mr.  Sayie  has  a  musical 
a  care  for  form  and  technique  too  rare  among  younger  singers.  Both 
"  and  the  sonnet  on  "Music"  are  powerful;  but  we  think  that 
le  would  have  been  better  advised  to  have  postponed  publishing  until 
5i  ihd  more  to  say  ;  by  which  time,  too,  his  verse  would  perhaps  have  gained 
Oh  and  depth. 

•  xiv as,  Sir  Edw  akd,  Bart.   The  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri 

•  Rendered  into  English.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
»« JPp.  180.    4b.  6d. 

...  A  prose  rendering  of  Dante's  "Comedy,"  designed  by  its  author  to 
"~  lately  represent  the  origioal  without  entirely  sacrificing  the  poetical 
-  »  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  work.  An  archaic.  Biblical 
. .  iof  diction  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  employed. 

:  f  Warwick  Shakespeare.   (Blackie.)   Fcap.   8vo.  Cloth. 
Jn  this  new  edition  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  greater  plays^of  the 
— "~t  In  their  literary  aspect,  ami  not  merely  as  material  for  the  study  of 
r  or  grammar.  "  Aesthetic  judgments,"  says  the  general  preface,  "  are 
lal ;  but  the  eriitcrs  have  attempted  to  suggest  points  of  view  from 
ft  the  analysis  of  dramatic  motive  and  dramatic  character  may  be  profitably 
taken."    At  ^present  two  volumes  have  been  issued :  "  Julius  Cesar," 
I  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.  A.  (Is.),  and  "  Richard  the  Second,"  edited 
'     r  C.  H.  Herfurd,  Litt.  D.  (Is.  SJ.). 

SCIENCE. 

or,  Richard  A.  (Editor).  Nature  Studies.  (Longmans.) 
Drown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  342.   3s.  6d.   New  edition. 
L collection  from  Knowledge,  of  which  Mr.  Proctor  was  eiitor,  of  twenty- 
|tbort  articles  opon  scientific  subjects  by  Mr.  Graut  Aden,  Mr.  Edward 
^  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Mr.  Thomas  Kuster,  and  the  EJitor.   iu  each  case 
tbors  have  attempted  "  to  bring  scientific  facta  before  the  public  ia 
but*  correct  words,  without  perplexing  readers,  ou  the  one  hand,  by 
Ute  descriptions  or  technical  terms,  and  without  derogating,  on  the  other 
from  the  dignity  «f  science."   Among  the  most  notable  papers  are : 
ns,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  ;  "  Hooey  Ante,"  "  Hyacinth  Bulbs,"  •■  The 
affbdil,"  and  ••  The  Origin  of  Buttercups,"  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen  ;  "  Birds 
Teeth,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Foster  j  and  "Intelligence  in  Animals,"  by  the 

THEOLOGICAL. 
bket,  Henry  W..  LL.D.,  F.G.S.     A   Hand-book  of 
fSational  Piety.    (Philip  Green.)    Small  square.  Cloth. 
'Pp.  173.    2e.  6d. 

'Brief  passages  from  printeJ  and  manuscript  sermons  dollvere;!  by  the 
Ptt  nr  during  the  coarse  of  a  lengthened  min^try.    "  It  i*  pas«lljle,M  he  says, 
ata^at  brief  passages  from  sermons  may  not  be  quite  so  unheeded  as  long 
;  flnoos  themselves  often  are." 

■_r  Ucrice,  Frederick  Dexison.    The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice 
U  '.  Deduced  from  the  Sculptures  and  The  Prayer  Book  and  the 
'■  lord's  Prayer.   (MacniilUn.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   3s.  Gd. 
each. 

-  T^o  new  volumes  of  the  rei«ne  of  Maurice's  writings  and  sermons,  which 
men.  Macmillan  are  now  publishing.  The  sermons  ou  the  Pr  .yer  liook  in 
eeeeoud  of  the  two  consider  the  subject  especially  in  reference  to  the  Romish 
(Hem. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Iberdekn,  The  Countess  of.   Through  Canada  with  a  Kodak. 
(W.  H.  White  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.)   Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  249. 

.'  ^  ■*        °f  papers  written  by  La  ly  Aberdeen  during  two  tours  in  Canada, 
ad  pahllsnel  in  Onward  anil  I  ptoard  for  the  information  and  amusement  of 


the  members  of  the  Onward  and  Upward  A  ssoclation.  "  They  are  merely," 
says  the  author  la  her  preface,  "  the  passing  and  superficial  notes  of  a  traveller 
journeying  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  desirous  of  conveying  some  im- 
pressions of  the  rich  uud  varied  attractions  presented  by  '  the  Domhiiou,'  and 
which  appear  to  be  bat  very  Imperfectly  realise  1  by  those  at  home."  Although 
they  do  not  aspire  to  deal  with  the  deeper  questions  of  Canadian  life  and 
"olitlcs,  these  sketch  s  mike  very  Interesting  reading,  and  thoit  value  Is  enhanced 
iy  reproductions  of  a  large  number  of  photographs,  the  majority  of  which  were 
taken  by  Lady  Aberdeen  herself. 

Ansted,  David  T.,  M.A.,  and  Robebt  G.  Latham,  M.A.  The 
Channel  Island*  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.476.  7a.  6d. 

Although  this  book  has  been  ont  of  print  for  some  time.  It  has  remained 
the  standard  work  upon  its  subject.  Mr.  Toulmin  Nicolle,  its  present  editor, 
has  made  many  alterations,  briuging  it  up  to  date,  adding  much  new  matter 
and  a  number  of  illustrations,  mostly  reproduce!  from  photographs,  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  iu  the  islands.  The  book  contains  maps  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  places ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  guide-book  as  a  monograph,  for 
it  is  divided  into  four  pirts,  dealing  respectively  with  physical  history,  natural 
history,  civil  history,  and  economics  and  trade.  As  a  supplement  to  the 
ordinary  guide-book  it  will  be  Invaluable  to  the  tourist.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  volume  contains  a  good  Index. 

Bacon,  G.  W.,  F.R.G.S.  The  TJp-to-Date  Gazetteer  and  Atlas 
of  the  World.  (G.  W.  Bacon  and  Co.)  Crown  8\ro.  Limp 
cloth.  Is. 

Burton,  Isabel  (Editor).  Burton's  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Pilgrimage  to  Al-Madinah  and  Meocah.  (Tylston  and 
Eiwards.)    Two  volumes.   8vo.    Cloth.   6s.  each,  net. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  a  complete  Memorial  Edition  of  Burton's  works 
which  are  to  appear  at  Intervals  under  the  editorship  of  Lady  Burton.  The 
pilgrimage  is  a  celebrated  one  and  Is  full  of  exciteineut  aud  adveuture.  The 
volumes  are  Illustrated,  partly  In  colour,  the  first  having  as  frontispiece  • 
portrait  of  Lady  Bur.ou  herself. 


Gabe,  Jilius.   Sketches  of  Yachting  Life. 

Offices.)   Grown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  105. 


(Tho  Yachttman 
2s. 


Hyde,  Samuel,  M.D.  Buxton:  its  Baths  and  Climate.  (John 
Hey  wood.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  131.  2s.  6d.  Second 
edition. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  waters  and  climate  of  Buxton,  with  chapters  on 
baths,  bathing,  and  massage,  and  descriptions  of  excursions  round  Buxton  aud 
the  Peak. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Switzerland.  (John 
Murray.)   Two  volumes.    Fcap  8vo.    Cloth.  10s. 

The  eighteenth  edition  of  this  excellent  and  practically  indispensable 
guide-book.  A  number  of  new  maps,  plans  of  towns,  etc.,  are  addel,  together 
with  a  mass  of  information  bringing  the  matter  up  to  date.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  Switzerland  without  the  Pennine  Alps ;  the  second  with  the  Alps  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  the  Italian  lakes,  and  part  of  the  Dauphlne. 

Page,  J.  LI.  Warden.   The  Rivers  of  Devon  from  Source  to 

Sea.  (Seeley.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  348.  7s.  Gd. 
With  Map. 

Describes  the  scenery  through  which  the  rivers  of  Devon  pass,  and  gives 
some  account  of  the  different  towns  on  their  banks.  The  volume,  which 
contains  over  twenty  illustrations,  four  of  which  are  etchings,  will  admirably 
supplement  the  guide-book. 

Yickers,  Miss  L.  Old  Norway  and  its  Fjords ;  or,  A  Holiday 
in  Norselaad.  (Arkell,  Ruddock,  aud  Kcvworth,  Lincoln.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  142.    2s.  Illustrated. 

Wilson,  Claude,  M.D.   Mountaineering.   (George  Bell  and 

Sons.)    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  208.  2s. 

Last  year  Messrs.  Longmans  published,  in  the  Badminton  'Library,  a 
volume  ou  Mountaineering  by  a  number  of  well-knowu  Alpine  climbers;  but 
there  was  eertaiuly  room  for  the  preseut  book,  which  isaddresse  l  more  particu- 
larly to  beginners,  and  which  forms  a  volume  of  the  AlL-bugian.l  Series. 
Dr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  tho  Alpine  Club,  aud  he  treats  his  subject  In  a 
concise  and  judicious  mauuer.  Amuug  his  most  important  chapters  are  those 
on  mountaineering  in  (treat  Britain,  the  dangers  of  the  pastime,  guides,  suow 
aud  ice  work,  ro  -k  work,  climbing  without  guides,  Alpine  literature,  nie  lical 
and  surgical  matters,  and  the  necessary  outfit.  A  few  important  illustrations 
are  by  Mr.  Ellis  Carr,  of  the  Alpine  Club ;  aud  there  is  also  a  useful  glossary 
of  mountalueeriug  terms. 
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A  Week  in  a  Volunteer  Camp  Illustrated. 
London  Sixty  Years  Ago.    Illustrate!.    Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— Cassell.  September.  61. 
How  the  Crown  Jewels  are  Kept.   Chat  with  Sir  Michael  A.  8.  Biddulpa. 
Is  Cycling  Beneficial  f  Chat  with  Licy  Hllller. 

Is  Corporal  Punishment  iu  Schools  Necessiry  f   Chat  with  J.  R.  Dlggle. 

Cassler's  Magazine.— 27,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  August. 
25  cents. 

From  Mine  to  Furnace.    II.   Illustrated.   J.  Birklnbine. 
Modern  Gas  and  Oil  Engines.    VI.   Illustrated.   Albert  Spies. 
The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Edison.   X.   Illustrated.   A.  and  W.  K.  L 
Dickson. 

Boilers  at  the  World's  Fair.   III.    Illustrated.   H.  W.  York. 
Dust  In  Workshops.   Illustrated.    R.  Kobfal 
Semi-Portable  Engines  In  England.    Illustrated.   A.  Spies. 
Anhydrous  Ammonia  Gas  as  a  Motive  Power.  Illustrated. 
Draper. 

Catholic  World.—  Bums  an  1  Oates.    August.   35  cents. 
The  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels.   Dr.  A.  F.  Hewlt. 
The  Dominican  Sisters  In  the  West.   Illustrated.   Inez  Okey. 
Mission  Lectures  to  Non-Catholics.    F.  M.  Edselas. 
A  Recent  Convert's  Pilgrimage  to  Rome.   Illustrated.   J.  A.  Locke. 
The  Woman  Question  among  Catholics.   All  :e  Tlmmons  Toomy  and  Otiera- 

Celtic  Monthly.— Sinclair,  Glasgow.   September.  2d. 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell.   With  Portrait.   R.  L.  Ritchie. 

Century  Magazine.— Fisher  Unwln.  September,  is- 
Sights  at  the  Fair.   Illustrated.   Gustav  Kot.be. 
William  James  Stillman.    With  Portrait,   Wendell  P.  Garrison. 
The  Taonnlna  Note-Book.   Illustrated.   Geo.  E.  Woodberry. 
A  Glance  at  Daniel  Webster.   Wtth  Portrait.   Mellen  Chamberlain. 
A  Woman  In  the  African  Diggings.   Illustrated.   Annie  Russell. 
The  Census  and  Immigration.   Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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*  of  »  Rohham  Crow."   Illustrated.   M.  0.  W.  Olipbanl. 

s'e  Letters  frum  India, 
a  the  Aut -.biography  or  Salvitii.    Tommiso  S-dvlnl. 
1  Forest  Reserve*.    F.ll/a  K.  Sci  inure. 

Chambers's  Journal.— t".  I'ateruoster  Row.  September.  7d. 
pat  ibuul  the  Me-adlps. 
tto  Join  the  Royal  Navy.   C.  Glelg. 

art's  Sanitary  Agents.  .  ' 

Bsrvian  Customs.   Grant  Maxwell. 

Chautauquan.— Kegan  Paul.  August.  2  dollars  per  annum. 
Gibraltar— To  Tangier— Into  Spain.   Illustrated.   Lilly  R.  Gracey. 

■  Makes  a  Methodist  ?  J.  II.  Buckley. 
fKesslngton.   Illustrated.    Eugene  L  Dialer. 

imping  Trip  to  the  Yosemlte  Valley.   Illustrated.   Mrs.  W.  C.  Sawyer. 
Chums.— Cassell.   September.  6d. 

Cricket  Interviews:  W.G.Grace.   With  Portrait.  R.S.Warren-Bell, 
hit  about  Cheltenham  College.  Illustrated. 

Famous  Regiments :  1st  Royal  Dragoons.  Illustrated, 
dullau  In  His  War- Paint.  Illustrated. 

Church  Bells  —  IS,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.   September,  td. 
Chy  Companies  and  Their  Good  Works.   Continued.    Illustrated.  Rev. 
P.  H.  Dltchfield. 

Church  In  Middleeboruugh.  Illustrated. 

iwh  Missionary  Intelligencer  - is,  Salisbury  Sq.  September.  6d. 

sf  i  View  of  the  Mlaslon-Fleld.   Bishop  of  Ossory. 
History  of  the  Chnrcb  Missionary  Society.    Continued.    Bev.  Chas. 
Bole. 

iGorrtoo-Cummiug's  "Ceylon." 

■  Vabd's  Missionary  Sutistlcs. 

Clergyman's  Magazine.—  37,  Paternoster  Bow.  September.  6d. , 

of  Man  by  its  Nature  Immortal  ?   Sir  G.  G.  Stokes, 
fart  Systems  In  Bible  Lands.    Canon  H.  B.  Tristram. 

1  Contemporary  Review.— Isblster.  September.  2s.  ed. 

UD-Snfficlency  of  Natural  Selection  :  A  Reply  to  Herbert  Spencer.  Prc- 
»sor  Angust  Welsmann. 

radian  Currency  Experiment.    Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson. 

tfnndples  of  tbe  Reformation.   Archdeacon  Farrar. 

sjabsm  as  a  Profession  for  Women.    Emily  Crawford. 

Beratlve  Psychical  Research.    Andrew  Lang. 

tTeadilng*  of  the  Labour  Commission.   C.  H.  d'E.  Lepplngton. 

the  sod  Raiu.    Phil  Robinson. 

rfc  Stop  River  Pollotton.   Frank  Spence. 

lata  a  Note  of  Christianity.   E.  M.  CaiUard. 

Htvsl  Depression  In  East  Anglls.    Richard  Heath. 

j   Cornhlll  Magazine.— Smith.  Elder  and  Co.   September,  ed. 
IH  Elver:  Upper  Thames. 
Hint  Engineer  :  The  Mole, 
^■srkan  Lock-up. 

{•SDOpolitan.— Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.   August.  6d. 
••^►Continental  Railway  :  Central  America.  Illustrated.  W.  D.  Kelley. 
•jsi  Mountains  of  the  Sea :  Icebergs.    Illustrated.  M.E.Jennings.' 
•wattoQS  with  BJOrnsoo.   Illustrated.   H.  H.  Boyeseu. 
Ml:  The  Last  Days  of  the  World   Illustrated.   Camilla  Flammarlon.^  1 
•finx.  R.  WhiUlngham. 

c  Pnirie-Hen  and  Its  Enemies.   Illustrated.   S.  Goodhue. 

am  Cuts.  Illustrated.   Henry  A.  Herbert. 

w  to  Make  a  City  Cholera-Proof.   I'outtney  Bigelow. 

Dial— at,  Adami  Street,  Chicago.   August  16.  2  dots,  per  annum. 
I  Education  Congresses. 
«f  Ebers's  Autobiography. 

Educational  Review.— (London.)  2,  Creed  Lane.  September.  6d. 

i  Rclulon  of  Secondary  to  Elementary  Education.   G.  D.  Dakyns. 

Secondary  Education.   T.  Herbert  Warren. 

itt  and  Thrift  from  tbe  Teacher's  l'oiut  of  View.    Miss  J.  S.  GUI. 

wing  Exnlbttlons.    Rev.  H.  Heap. 

i  Soling  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  at  Oxford. 

whesler  Fifty  Years  Ago.    Illustrate  I. 

t  End  of  the  St.  Paul's  School  Controversy,  with  Note  by  J.  Spencer  Hill. 

English  Illustrated  Mirrazlne.— Kdward  Arnold,  Bedford  Street. 
September.  6d. 

*  Mr.  Clark  Russell  writes  Ills  Sei  Novels.   Illustrated.  Raymond 
BUthvayt. 

ektt:  Old  and  New.   Illustrate  1.   Hoj.  Robert  Lyttelton. 
.Cbauibertsln'sO.vblds.   Illustrate  I.    Frelerl.k  Dolman. 
«e Llviug  Euglish  Poets.    Iilustratel    A.  T.  (jniller  Couch. 
»Mcn  Kress:  The  Tubular  System.    Illustrated.    H.  Holiday. 

•  Favourite  Puis,  Iilustratel.   Hc  irv  Irving. 
Wrestle.  Continue  1.   Illustrated.   Duchess  of  Rutland. 
•..North  British  Railway.    Iilustratel.    A.  E.  Lockyer. 

Expositor.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.   September,  la. 
e  Aramaic  Gospel.    Reply  to  Dr.  Driver  and  Mr.  Allen.   Prof.  J.  T. 
Marshall. 

«s  Conception  of  Christianity.  IX.  The  Death  of  Christ.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Brace. 

^Parallel  Passages  in  Joel  in  their  Bearing  on  the  Question  of  Dat-. 
0.  Buchanan  Gray. 


Expository  Times.—: Slmpkln,  Marsh  uX   September.  6d. 
Bilingual  Inscription  from  Arykanda.    I'rof.  Mommsen. 
Hermann  l.ntze.    Rev.  Alfred  K  Garvie. 
Samson  :  Was  He  Mau  or  Myth  ?    Prof  W.  G.  Blalkle 

Tbe  Historical  Difficulties  In  Kings,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel.    Rev.  George; 
Douglas. 

Fireside  Magazine.— 7,  Paternoster  Square.  September.  6d. 
The  Attractions  of  Canada.   Illustrated.  G.H.Pike. 

Fortnightly  Review.— Chapman  aud  Hall.  September.  2a.  6d. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Currency.   W.  H.  Grenfell. 
Immortality  and  Resurre  tion.    Grant  Allen-. 
The  Origins  of  Crime.   W.  Bev.in  Lewis. 
The  Climbing  of  High  Mountains.    W.  M.  Conway. 
The  Military  and  the  Magistrates.   George  Irving. 
Under  British  Protection :  the  Persian  Gulf.   J.  Theodore  Bent. 
1793—18*3 :  France.   Albert  D.  Vandam. 

A  Talace  In  the  Stroud  :  Durham  I'lace.    Major  Martin  A.  8.  Hume. 
England's  Right  to  tbe  Suez  Shares.    Cope  Whltehouse. 
Development  of  Athletics  In  the  United  States.   Caspar  W.  Whitney. 
Passages  from  an  Autobiography :  Humphry  Thomson.  Edward  Dowden. 

Forum. — Edward  Arnold.   Augpst.   2a.  ed. 
Congress  and  the  Financial  Crisis : 

India's  Action  and  the  Sherman  Law.    H.  White. 

The  Doom  of  Silver.    E.  0.  Leech. 

Danger  in  Hasty  TarifT  Revision.   R.  H.  Wolff. 
Mark  Twain  and  his  Recent  Works.    F.  R.  Stockton. 
Tasks  left  for  the  Explorer :  Polar  Exploration.    Prof.  A.  Hellprln. 
Journalism  as  a  Career.  J.  W.  Keller. 
Do  Newspapers  now  Give  the  News?  J.  G.  Speed. 
A  Word  to  the  Critics  of  Newspapers.   C.  R.  Miller. 
Municipal  Sanitation  In  Washington  and  Baltimore.   Dr.  J.  S.  Billings. 
How  My  Character  was  Formed.   Georg  Ebers. 
America's  Achievements  in  Astronomy.   K  S.  Holden. 
A  Tramp  Census  and  Its  Revelations. 
Big  Game  Disappearing  in  the  West.  T.  Rooesvelt. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— HO,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
September.   25  cents. 
The  Business  and  Sport  of  Horse-Racing.    Illustrated.    Martha  M.  Williams. 
Cycling  round  Paris.    Illustrated.    R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  International  Yachting  Contests.   Illustrated.   A.  F.  Aldridge. 
Nicaragua  and  the  Canal  Project.   Illustrated.    M.  de  Llpman. 
Government  Life  at  Washington.    Illustrated.    F.  S.  Daniel. 

Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner.— M,  Hatton  Garden.  July.  Is.  ed. 
Pre-Foxlte  Quakerism.  Alfred  W.  Bennett. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— Chatto  and  Wiudus.  September.  Is. 
Wessex  Philosophy.   Edmund  B.  V.  Christian. 

Buck-Pot,  Swlaale-Stick,  and  Cassirrie,  British-Guiana.    Frank  Banfleld. 

The  English  Sonnet  and  its  History.    Alexr.  II.  Japp. 

Bnssaco  in  1810.   Translated  by  W.  Vlviau. 

Penal  Sentences.   G.  Raylelgh  Vicars. 

John  Addlngton  Symonds.    Hou.  Roden  Noel. 

Geographical  Journal.— l,  Savile  Row.  Angust  2s. 
Journeys  in  French  Indo-Chlna.   Illustrated.   Hon.  G.  N.  Curaon. 
With  the  Railway  Survey  to  Victoria  Nyanza.   With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Captain  J.  W.  Pringle. 
The  Ancient  Trade  Route  across  Ethiopia.   With  Map.   J.  T.  Bent. 

■  Girl's  Own  Paper.— 6«,  Paternoster  Row.   September.   C 1. 
Caroline  of  Anspacb.   Sarah  Tytler. 

Monument  of  the  Countess  Aveliue  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Illustrated. 
George  Herbert.   Rev.  W.  Cowan. 

Godey's  Magazine.— 376,  Strand.  August,  is. 
The  Flower  Markets  of  Paris.   Illustrate i    Eleanor  E.  Greatorex. 

Good  Words.— Isblster.   September.  6d. 
The  Church  of  St.  Clement  In  Rome.   Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag. 
A  Forgotten  Italian  Worthy :  Ptetro  Giaonone.   Meuzies  Ma-.Donald. 
The  Story  of  tbe  South  African  Diamond  Fields,    illustrated.   Rev.  John 
R  id. 

The  Naturalist  of  Nunbumh  dme.   Rev.  F.  0.  Morris. 
St.  Magnus  of  the  Isles.    W.  M.  Met  aire. 

Great  Thoughts.— 28,  Huttou  Street,  Fleet  Street.   September.  6d. 
Interviews  with  Dtvil  Anderson  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dallii.ger.    With  Portraits. 

Raymond  Blathwayt. 
J.  M.  Barrie  as  a  Novelist.    With  Portrait.   Colin  Weird. 
Robert  Owen,  the  Father  of  English  Socialism.   With  Portrait   Rev.  S.  E. 

Keeble. 

John  Rnsklu  on  Education.   Wm.  Jolly. 

*•»  •  Harper's  Magazine. — is,  Albemarle  Street.  September.  Is. 
A  General  Election  in  England.   Illustrate  1.    Richard  Harding. 
Edward  Emerson  Barnard,   illustrated,   s.  W.  Burnbam. 
An  Albert  D  lrer  Town :  R<>  ami  lour.   Illustrated.   Eliz.  Robins  Pcnnell. 
The  Letters  of  James  Russell  l^well.    Chas.  Eliot  Norton. 
Texas.   Illustrated.   S.  B.  Maxey. 

Down  Love  Lane :  Old  New  York.   Illustrated.   Tbos.  A.  Janvier. 
Tbe  Diplomacy  sod  Iaw  of  tbe  Isthmian  Cauals.  Sidney  Webster. 
A  Gentlemin  of  tbe  Royal  Guard:  Sleur  du  L'ilut.    Illustrate  1.  Wm. 
McLennan. 

Riders  of  Egypt  Illustrated.   Col.  T.  A.  Dodge. 
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Homlletlc  Review.— U,  Fleet  Street.   August.  30  cents. 
Practical  Politics :  What  can  Clergymen  do  about  It  f  II.  Prof.  J.  J.  McOook. 
The  Graves  of  Egypt.    D.  S.  Schafl". 

Immortality  In  the  Light  of  History  and  Reason.    Rev.  W.  H.  Ilsley. 
"  The  Higher  Criticism."    Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnahaw. 
Sociological  Studies  of  London.   Rev.  J.  W.  Uegemau. 

Housewife.— 20,  St.  Bride  Street.  September,  ed. 
Pillow  Lace  Making.   Illustrated.   Ellen  T.  Masters. 

Humanitarian.— Swau  Sounenschein,  Paternoster  Square.  September,  ed. 
The  Principles  of  Financ  e.   Victoria  W.  Martin. 
The  Education  Crisis.    Dcau  Gregory. 
Sex-Bias.   Ellis  Ethelmcr. 

Work  in  the  Oracle  :   Employment  of  Discharged  Prisoners.  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson. 

Effects  of  Posture  on  School  Children.   Rev.  J.  Rice-Byrne. 
A  New  Staff  of  Life :  Maize.   Laurence  Irweli. 

Hygienic  Review.— Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  September.  6d. 

Kindness  to  Animals :  Interview  with  Lady  Paget.   Illustrated.   Sarah  A. 
Tooley. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College.   Illustrated.    R.  E.  O'Callaghan. , 

Idler.— Chattoand  Wlndua.  September.  6d. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales's  Pets  at  Sandringham.   Mnstrated.   E.  M. 

My  First  Book:  "Grace  Forbeach."  Illustrated.   David  Christie  Murray. 
W.  s.  Penley  at  St.  Johu's.  Woking.   Illustrated.   G.  B.  Burgin. 
Mont  St.  Michel.   Illustrated.    Robert  Ban. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.— 313,  Strand.  September.  «d. 
Great  Masters  of  Ornament :  Holbein.   E.  Ellington. 
Galvanic  Batteries,    illustrated.  Cosmos. 


Investors'  Review.— (Quarterly).   Longmans.   August.  6s. 
Braggart  Queensland. 
Australiau  Banks.  Faile  l  and  Other. 
Sir  William  Harconrt's  Unseasonable  Boasting. 
The  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Canadian  Government. 
An  Indian  Lunacy. 
Uruguayan  Railways.   C.  E.  Akers. 

Irish  Monthly.— 60,  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.   September.  6d. 
More  Relics  of  Cardiual  N'ewman. 

In  Memory  of  a  Noble  Irishwoman  :   Mrs.  Sarah  Atkinson. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Arehasological  Society.— 

Guy,  Cork.  August.  6d. 
Throwing  the  Dart :  An  Ancient  Custom  of  Cork  Harbour.   Illustrated.  J. 
Coleman. 

Syrian  Remains  In  County  Cork.   Illustrated.   Canon  J.  R.  Brougham. 

The  Ancient  Sepulchral  Mound  at  Currabinny.  J.  P.  Hayes. 

The  Private  Bankers  of  Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland.   C.  M.  Tenlsott. 

Journal  of  Education.— 86,  Fleet  Street.   September,  ed. 
The  Idol  of  German  Spectacles.   H.  A.  Cuppy. 
A  Finnish  Girl  on  Mixed  Schools. 
The  National  Home-ReaJiug  Uulon.   S.  E.  Hall. 
The  Selection  of  Elementary  Teachers.   G.  H.  Grlndrod. 

King's  Own.— 48,  Paternoster  Row.   September.  «d. 
John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  North  American  Indians.   Rev.  A.  T.  Plerson 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colmau's  Carrow  Works.    Rev.  R.  Shlndler. 
Ancient  Athens  and  Modern  Atheniaus.   David  Williamson. 

Knowledge.— 326,  High  Ilolboro.    September.  6d. 
Toothed  Whales  aud  their  Ancestry.   R.  Lydekker. 
The  Great  Lunar  Crater  Copernicus.   Illustrated.   A.  C.  Ranyard. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— 181,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Sept.  10  cents. 
Nature's  Lace  Work :  Ferns.   Illustrated.   Nancy  Mann  Waddle. 
•'  Male  and  Female  Create!  He  Them ;  "  Woman's  Rights.   Dr.  T  De  Witt 
Talmage. 

The  Girl  in  the  Church.   Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Ladies'  Treasury.— 23,  Old  Bailey.  September.  1i. 
Que>r,  Quaiut  Old  Chester.  Illustrated. 
Some  Chinese  Mortuary  Customs. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   September. ""6d. 
The  Last  Lancashire  Hami-Loom  Weavers.   Illustrated.   E.  W.  Abraham 
The  Mortlake  T.ipestry  Works.    W  J.  Hardy. 
With  the  Vandals :  Alteibnrg.   Illustratel.   James  Baker, 
f  he  Way  of  the  Worl  I  at  Sen :  Djwn  Chaunel.   Illustrated.    W.  J.  Gordon 
In  a  Swiss  W.wJ.    E.  II.  Ill  key. 

Will  Spain:  Its  Cam?ls  an  1  Fliniingoes.   Illustratel.   Henry  Walker. 
1  he  Moon  as  Seen  from  Mount  Hamilton.    Illustrate!    W  T  Lynn 
Microscopic  Sea-Life.   III.   Illustrated.   H.  Scherren. 

Library  Journal.— Kegan  Paul.   August.   50  cents. 
The  American  Library  Association  Library  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 

Ivi'h  'rine  L.  Sharp 
Som3  of  tba  Libraries  ut  the  Expnslthn.   Caroline  Harwool  Garland 
Thj  Carnegie  Free  Library  at  A!lcir.lic-iiy,  Pa.  Illustratel. 

Llpplnso'.t'?.— War',  Lrk.   Sept?mbsr.  Is. 
In  the  Plaza  de  Torus:  null  Fighting,   illustrated.   Marlon  Wil  ■ox. 
A  Girl's  Recollection  of  Di  kens.   Ellz.  W.  Latimer. 


Uncle  Sam  in  the  Fair.   Capt.  Chas.  King. 

Forest-Fires.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

Hypnotism :  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  Judson  Daland. 

Little  Folks.— Cassell.   September.  6rL 
With  the  Jodlers  of  the  Alps.   Annie  Glen. 
At  Home  in  Pitcalra  Island.   Edith  £.  Cuthell. 

London  Philatelist.— Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street.  Am;, 
The  Kreuzer  Issues  of  Wurtemberg.   R,  Ehrenbach. 

Longman's  Magazine.— 39,  Paternoster  Row.  September. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  III.   Sir  John  Hawkins  a=d, 
the  Second.  J.  A.  Fronde.  ' 
Unter  den  Linden.   Rev  M.  G.  Watkins. 
Bacterial  Life  and  Light.   Mrs.  Percy  Frankland. 

Lucifer.— 7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphl.  August  is. 
Elementals.   H.  P.  Blavataky. 
Gurus  and  ChelHs.   E.  T.  Sturdy. 
Trust,  the  Essence  of  True  Religion. 
Selections  from  the  Philosophumena. 
Theosophy  and  Occultism. 
Science  and  the  Esoteric  Philosophy. 
Esoteric  Teaching.   A.  P.  Slnnett. 
Cause  of  Evil.   Concluded.   Charlotte  D.  Abney. 
Theosophy  aud  Christianity.   Concluded.   Annie  Besant. 


la.  Si 


Henry  Pratt. 

Continued.  G.  R.  S,  Mead. 


Ludgate  Monthly.— S3,  Fleet  Street.  September.  6d. 
Marlborough  College.   Illustrated.   W.  Chas.  Sargent. 
The  River  Thames :  Maidenhead  to  Kingston.  Illustrated. 
Sixty  Years  on  the  Stage  :  Mr.  Henry  Howe.  Illustrated 
Our  Volunteers :  The  Artists.  Illustrated. 

Lyceum.— Bums  and  Oates.   September.  44. 
The  Jews  Amongst  Us. 
The  Civilisation  of  Africa. 
Our  Convent  Schools  and  University  Education. 
The  Coming  Races. 
Three  Women  Poets. 

CfeMcClure's  Magazine.— 33,  Bedford  Street,  Corent  Garden. 

IS  cents. 

A  Dialogue  between  Eugene  Field  and  Hamlin  Garland.  Illustrated 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Edwin  Bojth.  Illustrated 

Badeau.  L 
Adventures  with  Wild  Beasts  of  Karl  Hageobeck.  Illustrated. 

Blathwayt. 

Stranger  than  Fiction  :  The  Brontes  in  Ireland.   Dr.  Wm.  Wright. 
Mrs.  Gladstone's  Good  Works.    lUnatrated.    Mary  G.  Burnett. 
A  Boys  Republic :  Camp  Chocorua.   Illustrated.   Alfred  Balch. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.—  29,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.   Sept.  It 
The  Letters  of  Henry  the  Fourth.   Arthur  Tilley. 
Dwellers  in  Arcady.   Mrs.  Ritchie. 
George  Fox. 

A  Chapter  on  Red  Coats.   Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

Medical  Brief.— Mb  and  Olive  Streets,  St,  Louis,  Mo.   August.  One  ^ 

per  annum. 
Treatment  of  Fever.   Dr.  C.  E.  Page. 

Medical  Magazine.— (,  King  Street,  Cbeapslde.  August.  2s.  II 
The  British  Medical  Association. 

Thyroid  Treatment  of  Myxccedema.   Dr.  Lorraln  Smith. 
Sanitation  in  Brussels.    T.  M.  Legge. 
Antiseptic  Inunction  in  Scarlatina.   S.  Peake. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents :  A  Plea  for  Healthy  Surroundings.  IX 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.— 78,  Great  Queen  Street.  Sept  ss.  (i. 
Portraits  and  Biographies  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  Countess  CadWat 
Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle.  • 

Merry  England.— 1 3,  Essex  Street.  August  s.  is. 
Magazlue  Memories  :  Tht  Orthodox.    A.  C.  Opie. 
Madame  De  Hantefort.   Coventry  Patmore. 
Tennyson  in  His  Garden.   Alice  Meynell. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine.— 30,  Furnlval  Street  Sept  It 
Chinese  Hymnology.    G.  T.  Candlin. 
A  Ceutnry  of  English  Literature.   W.  I.  Wild. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— M,  Fleet  Street.  Septemtw 
25  cents. 

Me  li~al  Missions  In  Syria  and  Palestine.   Rev.  Georgj  E.  Post. 
kamt-No-Michl  Shinto.   A.  H.  WcKioney. 
Korea :  Its  Present  Condition.   Rev.  J.  S.  Gale. 
I'resbyterlan  Mission  Work  in  Korea.  C.  C.  VIntm 
The  Late  Arthur  Mitchell.    Rev.  F.  F.  ElllnwooJ. 
A  Great  Life  :  Robert  S.  McAll.    Rev.  A.  F.  Beard. 
A  Survey  of  Missionary  Work  in  Japan.   Vt.  E.  Griffis. 


Modern  Review.— 4,  Bouverie  Street.  September. 

Two  Criminal  Codes :  The  Maybrick  Case.    "  Gail  Hamilton." 

Modern  Women  e.  Milton. 

Waste  Material.   Mrs.  Warner  Snoai. 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Civil  Service  Clerks. 

Modern  Stage  Heroines. 
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Month. — Burns  aud  Oatea.   September.  2a. 
Min  as  a  Habitable  World. 
Tbe  foleslasucal  folic;  of  Elizabeth.   Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson. 
De  TocqoevlUe'8  Memoirs. 
Uw  snd  Custom.   Kev.  Wm.  Humphrey. 

Monthly  Packet. — A.  D.  Innes,  Bedford  Street.   September.  19. 
Jase  Austen  at  Lyme.  John  Vaughan. 
Pikrmo  and  its  Neighbourhood.   Florence  Freeman. 
&a-Bays  and  Star-Beams.   Agnes  Giberne. 
Oram  from  English  History :  Austria  and  Prussia.   C.  M.  Yonge. 

lothers  and  Daughters.— 28,  Bntton  Street,  Fleet  Street.  Sept.  U. 
lnmh  More. 

i  Out  with  Miss  Annie  Taylor  on  Tibet 

NaUonal  Review.— W.  H.  Allen.  September.  2 
The  Bearing  Sea  Award.   A.  W.  Staveley  Hill. 
Ad  Englishwoman  in  Tibet.    Miss  A.  K.  Taylor. 
F  *  Weary  Citizens.    Home  Rule  BUI,  &c.    H.  D.  Traill. 
Ike  Immorality  of  Evolnti  nary  Ethics.    W.  Earl  Hodgson. 
Hits  and  Hop-  Plckers.   Charles  Edwardes. 
Tit  Rupee  Difficulty.    Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard. 
T>  Tuscan  Nationality.   Grant  Allen. 
A  Warning  from  Wales.   A.  Griffith-Boacawen. 
"Judas."   Admiral  Maxse. 
Young  Genius.   Frederick  Greenwood. 

Natural  Science.— MacmUUn.  September,  is. 
On  Epiphytes.   Percy  Groom. 

On  the  Relation  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Australia  to  those  of  New  Zealand. 
C.  Hedley, 

EereM  Researches  on  the  Fauna  aud  Flora  of  Madagascar.    C.  Bavics 
Sferbom. 

The  Interlocking  of  the  Barbs  of  Fe-ithers.   W.  P.  Pycraft. 

Tbtl*r*marians  as  Degenerate  Scyphomedusaj :  a  Note  upon  the  Phylogeny 

•Ilhe  Order.    James  Homel!. 
*fcral  Theories.    VI.   The  Phylogeny  of  Lucernarlans.  C.  H.  Hurst. 
Stsat  the  l'lperuoid  Structure  of  Igneous  Rocks.   Prof.  H.  J.  J.  Lavls. 

Nautical  Magazine.— 28,  Little  Queen  Street.   August.  Is. 
[Be Foundering  of  the  Victoria.   Capt.  E.  Bond, 
nography :  The  Pacific  Ocean.    Richard  Bcynon. 
it  signalling  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.   V Ice- Admiral  Colomb. 
of  the  amre.«/e«.    G.  H.  Little, 
and  Art  Navigation  Papers,  1893.   Wm.  Alllngham. 

'lew  Callfomian.— Cor.  Union  Ave.  and  First  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
August.    15  cents. 

The  Temple  of  Ids. 

Evctattoo  and  Involution  as  Synthesized  in  Mao.   William  Main. 

New  Peterson  Magazine.— 112,  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  Aug. 
20  cents. 

The  Bise  of  the  Dancing  Girt.    Illustrated.   Chas.  B.  Davis. 

EdzJWi  Days,   lllnstrated.    Mary  G.  U  mated. 

Judune  Alphonse  Daudet.   Illustrated.   Alice  II.  Cady. 

Hew  Review-— Longmans,  Green  and  Co.   September.  Is. 
'  The  Coal  War.   Samuel  Woods. 
The  Poetry  of  John  Donne.   Edmund  Gosse. 

Our  Public  Schools :  A  Defence  of  their  Methods  and  Morals.    Rev.  J.  E.  C. 
Welldoo. 

Tie  Bombay  Riots :  Who  is  to  Blame  ?   Sir  William  Wedderburn. 
,  Slfheater  and  its  Story.   W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 
1  Lord  Tolleinache,  the  Labourers'  Is>rd.   Frederic  Impey. 
'TtwCwneuieFrancaiseofTo-Day.    III.    Albert  D.  Vaudam. 
t  A  Vint  to  the  Monasteries  of  Crete.   Rennell  Rodd. 

Newbery  House  Magazine-— Griffith,  Farran.  September,  is. 
Tie  Medical  DUconate.   Rev.  T.  W.  Belcher. 
Tie  Dead  cities  of  Flauders.   Madame  A.  M.  de  Goey. 
The  Fortunes  of  Ijimbeth  Palace.    Wm.  Connor  Svilney. 
The  MaMlve  Embassy.   Illustrated.   Rev,  Wm.  Wood. 
n»sp«  and  Bees.   Agnes  Giberne. 
Uny  Anne  Barnard.   E.  J.  Savile. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.  September.  2s.  ed. 
WfiTtaess.  Professor  Michael  Foster. 
;  "Protestant  Science  "  an  J  Christian  Belief.   Canon  Knox  Little. 

*  The  Transformation  of  Japan.   Countess  of  Jersey. 

I  Htaer  Archangel  of  Scotland  :  George  Leslie.    It.  B.  Cuninghame-Graham. 
'•  The  Conduct  of  Friendship.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

"U  Jeune  Belgiqne."   William  Sharp. 

The  Malay  Peninsula.   With  Map.   Alfred  Keyser. 
1  A  Jew  Stage  Doctrine.   Hamilton  Aide. 
(•  JQoestion  of  Taste.    E.  F.  Benson. 

•  rosrbfog.  L'AigleCole. 

{aerican  Life  throogh  English  Spectacles.   A.  S.  Northcote. 

"*  Verdict  of  Rome  on  ••  The  Happiness  in  Hell."   Father  Clarke. 

North  American  Review.— Brentano.  August.  2s.  6!. 
The  Financial  Situation.   J.  H.  Eckels  and  Sylvester  Pennoyer. 
'    {?vS?fonoftb«  Victoria  Disaster.    Wm.  McAdoo. 
JWuTiitlou  in  England.    Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsou. 
"*w  ad  Death  on  tbe  Stage.   Dr.  C.  Edsoo. 

Unton :  A  Response  to  Mr.  Carnegie.   Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 
™»  Cholera  can  be  Stamped  Out.   Ernest  Hart. 

«»  American  Hotel  of  To-day.   Gen.  R.  C.  Hawkins  and  W.  J.  Fanning. 


The  French  Peasantry.   Marquis  ■  de  San  Carlos. 

The  Useless  House  of  Lords.   Justin  McCarthy. 

Iu  Behalf  of  Parents.   Agnes  Iteppller. 

Tbe  Issue  of  the  German  Elections.   Dr.  J.  H.  Senner. 

The  Coming  Extra  Session.   G.  G.  Vest  and  J.  N.  Dolph. 

Our  Day.— 28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.   August.   25  cents. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  of  To-day.   Rev.  (}.  R.  W.  Scott. 
Co-operation  or  Compulsory  Fraternalism.  Which  ? 
Shall  We  Import  the  Continental  SunJay  ?  Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— 1'",  Strand.  September.  6d. 
Lcm's  World  Tour  Awheel.   Illustrate  i. 

A  Family  Camp  In  the  Rockies,   lllnstrated.   Charlotte  R.  Conover. 

Onr  Sailor  Soldiers  :  United  states  Naval  Militia.    Illustrated.    E.  B.  Mero. 

Football  on  the  Pacific  Slope.    Illustrated.   John  Craig. 

3y  Canoe  from  Lake  George  to  the  Atlantic.   Wm.  J.  Warbnrton. 

Overland  Monthly.— Pacific  Mutual  Life  BuiUiug,  San  Francisco.  Aug. 
25  tents. 

The  Chinese  through  an  Ofli  lal  Window.   Illustrate  I.   Elizabeth  S.  Bates. 
The  Thllukets  of  Alaska.   Illustrate  1.   Anna  M.  Bugbee. 
Lelaud  Stanford.    With  Portrait,    j.  S.  llittell. 
Humboldt  Lumbering.   Ulustraici.   Mabel  H.  Clossoo. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18,  Charing  Crass  Road.   September.  Is. 
Bimetallism :  .c 

The  Case  for  Silver.   W.  H.  Grenfell. 

The  Case  for  Gold.    W.  W.  Astor. 
Russian  Jewry.   Illustrate!.   Hall  Calne.  c 
An  Imperial  City :  l.oudon.   Illustrate!.   Sir  Lepel  Griffin. 
The  Follies  of  Fashion.    III.    Illustrated.    Mrs.  Parr. 
Rome  in  America.   Illustrated.   R.  Blathwayt. 
A  Dutch  Exterior.    Illustrate!.    W.  L.  Alden.  U 
Society :  the  Remuaot.   Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  ,. 
The  Partridge.   Illustrated.   A  Sou  of  the  Marshes. 

People's  Friend.— 186,  Fleet  Street.  September.  6d. 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackle. 
Gienesk  and  Lorhlee. 
Sir  Charles  Napier.   Rev.  P.  Anton. 

Phrenological  Magazine. -».  Imperial  Arcade,  Ludgate  Circus. 
September.  «!. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh  and  John  Ruskiu.   With  Portraits. 

Physical  Education.—  Sprlngliel  I,  Mass.    August.    1  dol.  per  ann. 
Graphic  Methods  in  Anthropometry.   Wm.  A.  Jackson. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.— Sutton  Street,  Commercial  Road. 
September.   6.1.  / 
The  Fjords  of  Western  Norway.    Illustrate].  W.Tarrant. 

Quiver, — Casscll.   September.  6d. 
The  Glow-worm,   lllnstrated.   Rev.  B.  G.  Johns. 
An  Old  Brown  Uoad.   Illustrate!.   Kathleen  Watson. 
S-.ylla  and  Cbaryblis.    Illustrate).    Rev.  J.  R.  Vernon. 
The  Beauties  of  Childhood  in  Lowly  Places:  Their  Gladnesses.  Illustrate!. 
M.  E.  Wotton. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews. — t,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  August  15. 
61. 

The  Future  of  the  S  ottish  Establishment :  a  Rejoinder. 
The  Crucible  of  Criticism.    Kev.  A.  Fiulaysou. 
Home  Missions  of  the  Church.  VII. 
Philanthropic  Institutions.  VII. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— John  Haidou,  Salisbury  Sqnore.  Aug.  15.  C.L 
The  English  Premie  -  anil  Primate  on  the  Parliament  of  Religious. 
The  iteuulo'.i  of  the  Churches  :  The  I/.i.erne  Conference.  Illustrat?!. 
A  Roman  Catholic  View  of  the  Reunion  Movement. 

St.  Nicholas. — Fisher  Unwlu.   September.  Is. 
Queer  Things  abrmt  Frogs.   Illustrate!.    Harol  1  W.  Chamberlain. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,   illustrate  1.    Henry  R.  Wray. 

Scots  Magazine. — Houlston,  P.tlernoster  Square.  September.  6!. 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland.    John  Romans. 
Saint  Conan,  P.itro:i  Saint  of  Ixich  Awe. 
The  Religion  of  Robert  Hums. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Stanford.  August.   Is.  C 1. 
On  Sunshine.    With  Map.    H.  N.  Dickson. 

Colonel  C.  E.  Yates  Mission  to  Herat  and  the  Kushk  Valley.   Captain  A.  C. 
Yute. 

The  Wil.ls  of  Iceland. 
Notes  on 'i'uat,  Algeria. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— Sampson  Low.   September.  Is. 
Izaak  Walton.    Illustrate  1.    Alex.  Cargill. 

A  Thackeray  Manuscript  in  Harrard  College  Library.    T.  R.  Sullivan. 

Clothes:  Historically  Considerel.    lllnstrated.    Edw.  J.  Lowell. 

The  Machinist.    Illustrated.    Frei.  J.  Miller. 

The  Tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    Illustrate  1.    Gustav  Kobbe. 

A  Letter  to  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.    Andrew  Lang. 

Richardson  at  Home,   lllustr.ited.   Austin  Dobson. 

Sewanee  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Sewanee,  Tennessee.   August.  75  cent*. 
Zola  and  Literary  Naturalism.    B.  W.  Wells. 
Old  Northumbrian  Worthies.   G.  F.  Milton. 
The  Problem  of  Direct  Taxation. 
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Southern  States.— Manufacturers'  Record  Publishing  Co.,  Baltimore. 
August.    15  eeuts. 
Atlanta:  the  date  City  of  the  South.   Illustrate;].   J.  R.  Randall. 
The  Florida  Phosphate  Industry,   lllustratel.   E.  H.  Sauboru. 

Strand  Magazine.— Southampton  Street.   August.  61. 

Portraits  of  Sydney  Grundy,  the  King  of  Greet,  the  Queen  of  Greece 

W.  E.  Lo.khart,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  W.  L.  Wvllle. 
From  Behind  the  Speaker's  C  .air.  VIII.   lllustratel".   Henry  W.  Lucy. 
From  Londoa  to  Chicago.   Illustrated.   James  Mortimer. 

Sunday  at  Home.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   September.  6d. 
Saint  Louis :  Ixniis  IX.  of  France.   Professor  Gibbs. 
Germans  1 1  London.   Mrs.  Brewer. 
Present  West  Country  Superstitious.    Alice  King. 
The  Servants'  Sunday.   Kuth  Laiuh. 

Sunday  Magazine.—  Isblster.  September.  6.1. 
Corfu.   Illustrated.   Prof.  J.  P.  Mabaffy. 

A  Walk  Round  Lincoln  Minster.   II,   Illustrated.   Precentor  Veuables. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  at  Home.  Illustrated. 
How  Brebceuf  Lived  and  Dtel.   T.  Bowman  Stepheusnn. 
A  Visit  to  the  Home  for  Lepers  at  Maadalay.   Illustrated.    Rev  W  R. 
Winston. 

Jubilee  Remembrances  of  People  I  have  Met.   IV.   Newman  Hall. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— Ward,  Lock.   September.  6d. 
Two  Sisters  and  Their  Art :  Chat  with  the  Misses  Barlow.  Illustrated 
The  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.   Illustrated.   Mrs. '  Buscoe 
Mullins. 

English  Teachers  in  Foreign  Families.   M.  L.  Cameron. 

Temple  Bar.— 8,  New  Burlington  Street.   September,  la. 
The  Pall  of  an  Army :  Old  Regimental  Colour  of  44th  Foot. 
A  Night  with  the  Trappists.   E.  H.  fcarker. 
The  Comte  de  Paris. 

Glimpses  Back :  A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Theatre.— 78,  Great  Queen  Street.  September,  is. 
Mr.  George  Clarke.   Arthur  Croxton. 
Six  Phases  in  the  Life  of  Mollere.   John  Coleman. 
Portraits  of  Mies  Maud  Milieu  and  Mr.  George  Clarke: 

Theosophlst.— 7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.  August.  2s. 
-Old  Diary  Leaves.   XVII.   H.  8.  Olcott. 
Psychological  Religion.    S.  E.  Gopalacuarln. 
The  Predictive  Art  in  India.   W.  It.  Old. 

United  Service  Magazine.— 15,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
September.  2s. 
The  Siamese  Question.    Lord  Lamlngton. 
.Rulers  of  India.   Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  DulT. 


Smokeless  Powder.  J.  D.  Dougall. 

Naval  Efficiency  and  Army  Reform.    Captain  C.  K.  Callwell. 

History  of  the  24th  Regiment.   Colonel  J.  F.  Mauri  c. 

In  the  Solomou  Islands.   Commander  F.  W.  Wylev. 

The  Protection  of  our  Commerce  lu  War.   Vice- Admiral  P  H  Col  nib 

Military  Japan.   Lieut. -Colonel  E.  G.  Barrow. 

Soldiers'  Food.    A  Regular  Officer. 

The  Peace  i  f  Europe  and  Russian  Designs.    Karl  Blind. 

The  Growth  of  the  United  States  as  a  Naval  Power.    H.  Lawrence  S*1rJ< 

University  Extension  World.— Luzac  and  Co.,  46,  Great  Russell  -ti, 

August.   10  cents. 
Practical  Difficulties  in  Small  Centres.   Mrs.  Gra-e  Johnstone 
Recreation  in  Aucuats.   Charles  Rowley. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— 853,  Broadway,  New  Tmt 

August.    30  cents. 
A  Little  Talk  and  a  Process :  Warnerke  Process.  J.  M.  Tomlinson. 

Work.— CasBell.    September.  6i. 
A  Savonarola  Chair.   Illustrated.   Henry  O'Connor. 
How  to  Mix  Colours  for  Painting  and  Decorating.   A.  8.  Jennings. 
The  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Exhibition. 
The  Storing  aud  Indexing  of  Plans.   Illustrated.   Arthur  Bower. 

Yale  Review.— (Quarterly.)    Edward  Arnold,  Bedford  Street  AcrJ 
75  cents.  " 
Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner.   Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher 
The  Historic  Policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  Annexation.  Slmea 
Baldwin. 

Edward  A.  Freeman.   Hannis  Taylor. 
The  Tendencies  of  Natural  Values.    Prof.  E.  A.  Ross. 
TL<!  Brown*      c""lt,0™,W  from  *n  Economic  Standpoint.  Joseph 

Young  England.— 66,  Old  Bailey.  September.  3d. 
The  Last  French  Invasion  of  Ireland. 
George  A.  Henty.   With  Portrait. 
The  New  Navies  of  our  Time.   Illustrated.   J.  C.  Paget 

Young  Gentlewoman.— Arundel  Street,  Strand.  September.  0.1 
On  Stamps  and  Stamp  Collecting. 

Young  Man.— 9,  Paternoster  Row.   September. "  3 1. 
Robert  F.  Horton.   With  Portrait.    D.  Basil  Martin. 
Capital  and  Labour.    W.  Harbutt  Dawson. 
E.  T.  Cook,  of  the  W'ltmimUr  i.atetU.   With  Portrait 
Studies  of  Heads.   Illustrated.   Edward  Garrett. 

Young  Woman.— »,  Paternoster  Row.   September  3.1 
Mrs.  Oliphant.   With  Portrait   W.  J.  Dawson. 
Hints  on  Home  Xursiog. 

What  They  Read  in  the  East  End.  Miss  M.  S.  II.  James. 


POETRY. 


Arena.— August. 
The  New  Crusade.   Beuiamlu  Hathaway. 
Can  It  Be?   W.  W.  Fries. 

Argosy.— September. 
Love's  Seasons.   Christian  Burke. 

Atalanta.— September. 
The  Temple  <.f  the  Woods.   Janet  L  Robertson. 
Song  for  Music.   Marlon  Buchanan. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— September. 
Hack  and  Hew.   Bliss  Carman. 
Two  Quatrains.   Edith  M.  Thomas. 
Whisper.   John  B.  Tabb. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— September. 
■  Glengarry's  Death-Song.   Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Caltfornlan  Illustrated  Magazine.— August. 

Sestina.    Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
VEdwlu  Booth.    Ina  Coolbrith. 

Catholic  World.— August 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity.   C.  C.  Spalding. 

Century  Magazine.— September. 
Storm-Voices.    Archibald  Lampman. 
The  Horizon  Line.   Thos.  W.  Hlgginson. 
The  Test.    Mary  T.  Hlgginson. 

Chautauquan.— August. 
Wild  Balm.   Clinton  Scollard. 

Cosmopolitan.— August. 
The  Red  Wolf,   lllustr  ted.   Bliss  Carman. 
Genius.   Edward  L.  White. 
A  Stradlvarius.   Virginia  W.  Cloud. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— Ceptember. 
'Baby.    Norman  Gale. 
AlIuuid  Eve.    F.  W.  Ragg. 


Gentleman's  Magazine.— Septemiwr. 
Hope.   John  Sanaome. 
The  Passing  of  Baldur.   Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— September. 
Hope  Deferred.   Helen  Marlon  Bumslde. 
The  Rescued.    Anne  Beule. 
Twilight.   Augusta  Hancock. 

Good  Words.— September. 
The  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross.   Helena  Heath. 
Frieudly  Leaves.   Anna  Spode. 

Harper's  Magazine.— September. 
When  Phyllis  L.ughs.   niustrated.   John  Hay. 
September.   Archibald  Lampman. 

Leisure  Hour.— September. 
To  a  Thrush.   F.  H.  Wood. 

LIppincott's.— September. 
Whom  the  Gods  Love.   Edgar  Fawcett. 
The  Sleep  of  Death.   James  K.  Philips. 

Longman's  Magazine.— September. 
Weather- Wise.   E.  F.  Strange. 
Vesper.   Aubyu  Trevor-Bittye. 

Magazine  of  Art.— September. 
Carols  of  the  Year :  September.   lllustratel.   A.  C.  Swiuburnc. 

Merry  England.— August. 
To  a  Poet  breaking  Silence.   Francis  Thompson. 

Month.— September. 
Columbus  at  Seville.   Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— September. 
Clarlnda's  Beauty.   Illustrated.   Norman  Gale. 

People's  Friend.— September. 
The  Old  House  and  the  New.   J.  S.  Bla-kle. 
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scrlbner's  Magazine.— September. 


jlOTifct  J.  Russell  Taylor. 

a»rBw.  With  Wharton. 

A  Birthday  In  Airtumn.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields. 

lie  Hirrest.  Duncan  C.  Scott. 


Sunday  at  Home. -September. 
A  Message  from  the  Fields.   Illustrated.   E.  H.  Hlckey. 

Sunday  Magazine.— September. 
Patience.    Nlall  Heme. 

Temple  Bar.-September. 
Afterglow.    H.  C.  Minchln. 
A  Roundel.   E.  Dawson. 


MUSIC. 


Angus!  19. 


American  Art  Journal.-*!,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Varies  Gounod  at  Home. 

jBhioos  oo  the  Dvorak  Theory  on  Negro  Melodies. 

British  Muslclan.-ai.  Bevls  Marks.  August.  3d. 
jMhrooi's  Bandmaster  and  Band. 
BereHascagrii. 

Church  Musician.—*.  Newman  Street   August  15.  ad. 
!  Vx  Hostetf  the  Prayer  Book.   Rev.  O.  T.  G.  Hayward. 
Tjening  Service  in  G  "  (Unison),  by  G.  E.  Lyle. 


August.   15  cents. 
"  Melody  lu  A  Flat,"  by 


Etude.— HOB,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
1  The  Cbopta  Waltzes  as  Piano  Solos    E.  B.  Perry, 
•to  Solos:  "Fairy  Dance,"  by  F.  G.  Rathbun  ; 
H.  D.  Hewitt ;  "  Confession/"  by  Ed.  Schatt 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— September. 
•  Tern's  '■Falstafl'"  and  the  New  Italian  Opera.   Illustrated.  J.  A.  Fuller 
[  Jutland. 

I  Godey's  Magazine.  August 

|  talc  it  the  Colombian  Exposition.   Herbert  W.  Greene. 

'  leader.— »6,  Washington  Street,  Boston.— August.   1  dollar  per  annum. 

CaaasMontererde.    F.  MarcUlac   

teak  Violin  and  Piano :— •'  Reverie,"  by  B.  C.  Fauconler. 

,         Magazine  of  Music— 29.  Ludgate  Hill.  September.  6.1. 

IBnae'i  Reminiscences.   J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
T.i.  Mozart.   O.  A.  Mansfield. 
Melster.— Kegan  Paul.   August  13.  Is. 
riper,  the  Playwright.   Louis  N.  Parker, 
tamer's  Letters  from  Paris,  1841.  III. 

Methodist  Monthly.— 119,  Salisbury  Square.   September.  3d. 
■  Ctarcb,  Husk.   J.  J.  Barlow. 

Monthly  Musical  Record  — 8«,  Newgate  Street  September,  ad. 
Ibareer  Pronf  s  •■  Musical  Form."   Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce. 
Ptoo  Solo :  Marie  Wnrm's  "  Valse  de  Concert." 
Music  Review.— U*.  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.   August.   20  cents. 
>  Mjbymnia  Ecclesiastic*.  W.  Waugh  Leader. 
*nfc  as  Found  in  Certalu  Indian  Tribes.    Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
Scale  and  Natural  Harmonies  of  Indian  Songs.    J.  C.  Fillmore. 
History  of  Cathedral  Choirs  in  Berlin.    L.  W.  Mason. 
Woman  in  Song.    Mme.  L.  Nordlca. 

Vnsic  Education  :  Examinations  and  Degrees.   C.  B.  Cady. 
Ike  Child  Student  In  School  Music    G.  A.  Veazle. 

Music  Teacher.— Dalton,  Georgia.    August.   50  cents  per  annum. 
Fmr-Part  Songs :  "Beautiful  Dreams,"  by  J.  L.  Moore;  "Waiting  tor  the 
I      May,"  by  A.  J.  Showalter. 

I     Music  World.— 30,  33,  Pine  Street,  St  Lome,  Mo.  July  31.   10  cents. 
I  Hermann  Heberleln. 

Kino  Solo:  "  Nocturne,"  by  Carl  Tauslg. 

Musical  Herald.— 8,  Warwick  Lane.  September.  2d. 

St  Robert  Stewart   With  Portrait 

Moitcal  Haunts  in  London.    F.  G.  Edwards. 

"Bow,  Gently  Row."   Part-Song  in  two  Notations,  by  Henry  Newboult 
Musical  Messenger.— 1«.  West  Sixth  Street,   Cincinnati.  August. 
15  cents. 

Anthems:  "Hear  Our  Petition,"  by  J.  H.  Tenney  ;  "Marching  to  the  Land 
Above,"  by  J.  H.  Fillmore. 
|  Musical  News.— 130,  Fleet  Stra  t.   id.  August  5. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  and  Music.   T.  L.  Sontbgate. 
I  August  19. 

On  the  Organ  with  Orchestra.   E.  H.  Tnrpln. 

Musical  Record.— Oliver  Dltson.  Boston.   August   10  cents. 
Wigner's  Influence  on  Vocal  Art.  J.  S.  Van  Cleve. 
Old  Scottish  Ballads.  J.  D.  Ross. 


Musical  Standard.— 185,  Fleet  Street  31. 
August  5. 

Harmony  as  it  Is  Written.   J.  W.  G.  Hathaway. 

August  12. 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Wagner. 
The  Dearth  of  Amateur  Orchestras. 

August  19. 

Wagner  Misunderstood. 

Harmony  as  it  is  Written.   J.  W.  G.  Hathaway. 

August  20. 

German  Vocalisation. 

Common  Faults  In  Boys'  Singing. 

Musical  Tlmes.-Novello.  September.  4d. 
Norwich  Festival  Novelties. 
Beethoven's  Sketch  Books.   J.  S.  Shedlock. 
Four-Part  Song :— "  Two  Cupids,"  by  A.  W.  Batson. 

Musical  Visitor.— John  Church  Co.,  Cincinnati.    August.    15  ceuts. 
Eugenia  CasteUano.   A.  J.  Goodrich. 

Musical  World.— 146,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.   August.   15  cents. 
Piano  Botes:— "Swing  Song,"  by  F.  Lynes:  "Sweet  Graduates  Waltz,"  by 
P.  T.  Wayne ;  "  Saratoga  Life  Galop,"  by  J.  C.  Macy. 

National  Choir—  Parlane,  Paisley.   September.  Id. 
Part-Songs :  "  Fair  Ellen  of  Kirkconnell,"  and  six  others. 

-Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 


New  quarterly  Musical  Review.— Robert  Cocks  and  Co.  August.  Is. 
A  Roman  Portative  Organ  of  A.D.  63.   C.  F.  Abdy  Williams. 
The  Culture  of  the  Emotions.   Ernest  Newman. 
Stanford's  "  Veiled  Prophet." 
On  (lowers  In  Music.   J.  D.  Rogers! 

New  Review.— September. 
Open  in  England.  Sir  A.  Harris. 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.-44,  Fleet  Street  September.  2d. 
Musical  Incongruities.   Arthur  Baylies. 

Festival  Hymn  :— "  Brightly  Gleams  our  Banner,"  by  E.  Mlnshall. 

Organ.— 149a,  Tremont  Street,  Boston.   August   25  cents. 
Johann  Christian  Hemrich  Rink.    With  Portrait. 
Organ  Music:— "Tempo  dl  Minuetto."  John  S.  Camp. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster.— 139,  Oxford  Street.  August  15.  2d. 
The  Speed  of  Hymns  and  Chants.   Joseph  W.  G.  Hathaway. 
The  Priest's  Part  In  the  Liturgy.  IV.   Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce. 
Anthem:— "The  Lord  Is  full  of  Compassion  and  Mercy,    by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins. 

Organist's  Magazine  of  Voluntarles.-44,  Fleet  Street.  Sept.  is.  od. 
Organ  Music :— "Concluding  Voluntary,"  by  F.  N.  Abernethy ;  "  Introductory 
Voluntary,"  by  W.  Wright. 

School  Music  Review.— Novello.   September,  ljd.  . 
Sir  John  Statuefs  Report  on  Music  in  Training  Colleges. 
Music  In  »oth  Notations :  "  A  Holiday  on  the  Rhine,"  by  R.  Schumann  ; 
••The  Ploughboy,"  by  W.  W.  Pearson. 

Strad.— 186,  Fleet  Street.   September.  2d. 
Robert  Llndley.    With  Portrait. 
Quartet  Practice. 

Vocalist.— 9'.  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.   August.   20  cents. 
The  Function  of  the  Diaphragm.   Illustrated.   Dr.  W.  Ward. 
Vocal  Music.   H.  S.  Vlnlng. 

Werner's  Magazine.— 108.  East  16th  Street,  New  York.  August. 
25  cents. 

Chicago  Convention  of  Elocutionists. 
Musical  Expressiveness.   IV.   B.  I.  Gllman. 
The  Mechanism  of  Breathing  among  Singers. 


III.   Dr.  Joal. 


ART. 


Art  Amateur.— Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.  September.  Is.  6J. 
Art  at  the  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 

The  National  Gallery.   Illustrated.   Continued.   Theodore  Child. 

Art  Journal.— Virtue,  Ivy  Lane.   September.   Is.  61. 
"  Cromwell  at  Ripley  Castle."   Etching  after  Rudolf  Lehmann. 
™*w  Venice.  Illustrated.   Lady  Colin  Campbell. 


Cromwell  at  Ripley  Castle.   Rose  E.  Kingsley. 

Sir  John  Day's  Pictures.   Illustrated.   R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 

Some  Pyrenean  Stairways.   Illustrated.   A.  Elliot. 

The  Art  Sales  of  1893.   A.  C.  R.  Carter. 

Sir  Francis  Powell,  P.R.S.W.    With  Portrait. 

Fred.  Walker's  ••  Harbour  of  Refuge."  Illustrate.!. 

Artistic  Furniture  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  Illustrated. 
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Classical  Picture  Gallery.— 33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
September.  Is. 

Reproductions  of  •'  The  Transfiguration,"  by  Raphael ;  and  cloven  others. 

Contemporary  Review.— September. 
The  Foundations  of  Art  Criticism.   P.  G.  Hamerton. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.—  September. 
The  Country  of  Constable  aad  of  St.  Partrlige.   R.  L.  Everett. 

Forum.— August. 
Art  and  Shoddy:  A  Reply  toCrltl  lsms.   Frederic  Harrison. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.—  September. 
Tleurlk  Ibsen  as  a  Landscape  Painter.   Illustrated.   George  Hoist. 

Good  Words- — September. 
The  First  Artists  of  Europe.    Illnstratel.   Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell.  September,  is. 
"  The  Blind  Girl."   Sir  John  E.  Mlllais. 
Portraits  of  Cardinal  Manning.   Illustrated.   Wilfrid  Mcyuell. 
Jules  Cheret.   Illustrated.   R.  II.  Sherard. 


The  Bingham  Mildmay  Sale.   Illustrated.   Nicholas  Mm. 

The  R<«n  .nee  of  Art :  Allegri's  "  Night "  and  "  Day."    leader  Scott. 

Decorative  Sculpture  at  Chicago.  Illustrated. 

The  Salons.  II.   IUustrated.   Claude  Phillips. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— September. 
Sir  John  Gilbert.   Illustrated.   G.  Wakeling. 

Strand  Magazine — August  is. 
Luke  Fildes.   Illustrated.   Harry  flow. 

Studio.— 16,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.   August  15.  Si 

Sketching  from  Nature.   Illustrated.   Alfred  Hartley. 
The  Art  Critic  and  the  Critical  Artist.    Illustrated.    Norman  Gamin. 
The  Sketch-Book  In  the.  Streets.   Illustrated.   George  Thomson. 
Colour  and  Form.   Illustrated.   A.  G.  Draper. 
Some  New  Palettes  and  Colour-Boxea.  Illustrated. 
An  Interview  with  Mr.  Frederick  Hollyer.   Illustrated.   Horace  Tomtsi. 
Pen-Drawing  for  Reproduction :  Mixed  Drawings  for  Piocess.  I" 
C.  G.  Harper. 

Letters  from  Artists  to  Artists.   Illustrated.   Warrington  Hogg. 
Art  Students'  Work  at  South  Kensington. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Chorgesang.— Hans  Lieut,  Leipzig.  4  llks.  per  half-yet.-:. 
August  1. 

Adolf  Fischer.    With  Portrait. 

Choruses  for  Male  Vohes:  "Somniernacbt,"  by  A.  Wall ;  and  "Kin  Mlune- 
eSngir,"  by  Max  Zeuger. 

August  15. 

The  Nlbelungentled,  revised  for  singiug.   III.   F.  Soucbay. 
Kgnvjut  Froehlicb.    With  Portrait. 

■Chorus  for  Male  Voices  :  "  Thor's  Hammerwurf,"  by  F.  von  Woyr*-h. 

Dahelm.— 9,  Poststrasae,  Leipzig.   2  Mks.  per  quarter. 
Aug.  5. 

Phllipp  Spitta.   With  Portrait. 

-In  Darkest  Berlin.    V.    1!.  Strata. 

Pictures  front  Bohemia.   Illustrated.   C.  Steben. 

Aug.  12. 

New  Churches  in  Berlin.   I.   Dlustrate  1.   H.  Sculiepmann. 
Emanuel  Geibel  in  Greece.   R.  Koenig. 

Aug.  19. 

New  Churches  fn  Berlin.   Contluued.  * 
Ang.  26. 

Chicago  Exhibition.    P.  von  Sz~zepanskl. 
LJbcck.   IUustrated.   T.  H.  Pauteuius. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Fr.  Pustet,  Regeusbnrg.  40  Pf. 
Heft  15. 

Cervautes  Saaveira.  '  With  Portrait.   Prof.  K.  Pascb. 

(James  in  Ancient  Rome. 

Meteorological  Oooenations.   J.  Dackweller. 

Heft  10. 

Bamberg.   Illustrated.   Dr.  H.  Weber. 

Hypnotism.    Dr.  C.  Gutberlet.  t 

Dr.  Ludwig  Waul.   J.  Schueiderhau.  < 

Deutsche  Revue.— Tauenzlcnstr.  50,  Breslau. 
6  Mks.  per  quarter.  August. 
King  Charles  of  Roummia.  XIX. 
Lothar  Bucher.   III.   H.  von  Posrhinger. 
Weather  and  Climate.   C.  F.  W.  Peters. 

Sixteen  Years  in  the  Workshop  of  Leopold  von  Ranke.  XIII.  T.  Wiedemann. 

Oriental  Carpets.  .II.   J.  Jauitsrb. 

Correspondence  of'Joseph  von  Gtirrcs.   I.   J.  von  Gruncr. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.—?,  Lltzowstr.,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  per  quarter. 
August 

Aesthetic  Observation  of  Nature.   Robert  Vlscber. 

Marco  Minghetti,  and  His  Share  in  the  Regeneration  of  Italy,  1840—59.  II. 
Flamlnio. 

The  Sandwich  Islands.    Adolf  Marcuee. 
Taoraiina  and  Aci  lleale.    Di .  J.  Ro.lenberg. 
Recent  Heine  Literature.    Hermann  Hugger. 
Frederick  the  Great's  E:-onomic  Policy. 

Political  Correspondence:  The  Opening  of  the  New  German  Parliament,  the 
Riots  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  Italian  Bank  Scandals,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte.— VIII.  Langegasse  15,  Vienna.   50  kr.  August- 
September. 

Suicide  iu  the  Anstrian  Army.    Dr.  S.  Rosenfeld. 

Birth  Statistics  iu  France.    Dr.  L.  Gumplowicz. 

H  .use-Keeping  Statistics.    Dr.  A.  Brum. 

The  Ethical  Movement  of  the  Present  Day.   F.  von  Feldegg. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Erust  Kell's  Nachf.,  Leipzig.   50  If.   Heft  8. 

In  the  Parks  of  Vienna.    Illustrate!.    V.  Chlavacci. 

The  Perfume  of  Roses.   C.  Falkenhorst. 

Artltl  iil  Eves.    Dr.  C.  Wettlanfer. 

The  White  City  at  Chicago.   Illustrated.   Rudolf  C-onan. 

Heft  2. 

The  Wengern  Alpine  Railway.   Illustrated.   A.  I'rancke. 

Karl  Brauu.   With  Portrait.   R.  E.ksleiu. 

The  Buttstadt  Horse  Market.   Illustrated.   H.  Fers.hkc. 


Die  Gesellschaft.— Wm.  Friedrlcb,  Leipzig.   1  Mk.  30  Ft  lis; 
The  Monlta  Secreta  of  the  Jesuits.   Oskar  Pauizza. 
Oskar  Pauizza.   With  Portrait.  0.  J.  Blerbaum. 
Poems  by  Karl  Blelbtren,  and  others. 
The  Ethical  Movement  in  America.   K.  Saenger. 
Has  Woman  a  Moral  Justification  for  Existence  ?  P.  A.  Kirstein. 
War :  Theory  and  Practice.   K.  Bleibtreu. 

Die  Glelchhelt.— 12,  Furthbachstrasse,  Stuttgart.    10  Pf.   Ang.  »  at 
The  International  Workers'  Congress  at  Z'lrich. 

Die  Kathollschen  Mlsstonen.— Herder,  Freiburg.  4  Mks.  per  an. 
September. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Rudolf  Aquavlva  and  his  Companions. 
Ou  the  Ki'lima-NJaro.  Continued.   Mgr.  Le  Roys. 

Frele  Buhne.— Kathenerstr.  44,  Berlin,   1  Mk.  50  Pf.  AcgnL 
The  Luther  Play.   C.  Flaischleu. 
Berlin  Art  Exhibition.   H.  E.  Schmidt. 
The  Soci  a  Aristocracy.   B.  Wille. 

A  Word  to  Fran  Irma  von  TroU-Borostyani.    B.  Jeauine. 
Why  do. We  Educate  ?  O.  Rtttnuura. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  Gesammten  Armeen  ttnd 

— Max  Babenzien,  Rathuow.   24  Mks.  per  annum.  Aug. 
In  Captivity :  Reminiscences  of  a  German  Prisoner  in  1870.  Colonel 
nolo. 

The  Battle  of  Splcheren.   Continued.   Lieut-Col.  Nlenstwt. 
The  Lower  Danube  States  and  the  Organisation  of  Tlieir  Armies. 
Italian  Correspondence  by  Pcllegrlno. 
The  Attack  and  Defence  of  Fortified  Positions.  Continued. 
Bulgaria  and  Its  Politico-Military  Significance. 

Jahrbucher  far  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine.— A  Mfc, 

Berlin.      32  Mks.  per  annum.  August 
The  Campaign  of  1809  In  the  Tyrol,  in  Salzburg,  and  on  the  South  Bnaita 

Frontier.   Continued.  Capt  Heilmauu. 
The  Flgbt  on  the  Katzbach,  August  26th,  1813.   With  Map.  Lieut-Oakd 

Wcdelstldt. 

The  Franco-German  Paper  War  on  the  Subject  of  Armoured  Cupolas.  Cba- 

tinued.   M^lor-General  SchrSder. 
Historical  Account  of  Small- [lore  Quick-Firing  Guns. 
The  New  Armv  Reforms  In  Spain. 
Russian  Infantry  Attack. 

Konservative  Monatsschrlft.— E.  Unglcich,  Leipzig.  3  ilts, 
per  quarter.  August. 
Helnrich  Leo's  Historical  Monthly  Reporti*  and  Letters.   O.  Kraus. 
Portuguese  National  Festivals  and  National  Poetry. 
Panama  Lettc  s.  V.  _£.  Frelherr  von  Ungern-Sternberg. 
Letter  from  Chicago.  ~ 
ScbiU's  March  through  Mecklenburg. 

Magazin  fur  Litteratur.— Lutzow-Ufer,  13,  Berlin.  49  Pf. 
August  5. 

Prize  Operas.   R.  Stelnweg. 

The  Soul  of  Rhyme.   W.  Klrehbach. 

August  12. 
Franz  Nlssel,  1831-1893.    M.  Nccker.  ' 
The  Slav  Reuaissauce.   G.  Karpeles. 

August  19. 

Nordau  as  a  Dramatist.  A.  Kerr. 
Robert  Waldmdller.   M.  Necker. 

August  26. 

Munich  Art  and  Drama.   E.  von  Wolzogen. 
Berlin  Art  Exhibitiou,  1993.   M.  Schmid. 

MIttheilungen  aus  dem  Geblete  des  Seewesens.— C.  GerohraSeha, 

Vienna.   Us.  per  ann.   Parts  VI.  and  VII. 
I<audlog  Operations. 

The  Mannesman  TuIks :  their  Manufacture  and  Utility  for  War  1 

95  Figs.  G.  Schwanda,  Naval  Ordnance  Engiueer. 
Report  of  the  English  Admiralty  Boiler  Committee. 
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npHuiu»«<.uuu  *t*l  Orgouiaatiou  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

I  latest  Improvements  Id  the  Howell  Torpedo. 

(Periscope  for  Submarine  Boats. 

dzl  P.eports  on  the  L<)as  of  the  Victoria* 

loleruu  »nd  Benzine  Motors  for  Busts  and  small  Vessels. 

lonatsschrlft  far  Chrlstllche  Social-Reform.— Frani  Chamra, 

St.  Peatco.   4  11.  per  annum.  August. 
Land  Question  Congress  at  Chicago.   (Concluded.)  Dr.  A.  Rohltng. 
Reform  of  Civil  Actions.    Dr.  J.  Brzobohaty. 

oitrial  Inspectors  In  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
slkallsche  Rundschau.-I.  Maria-Thereelenstr.  10,  Vienna.    25  kr. 

August  1  and  IS. 
sir  and  the  Teaching  of  Music.  E.  Krantz. 
hard  Wagner  and  Heinrich  Pudor. 

Neue  Zelt.— J-  H.  W.  Dtetz,  Stuttgart.  30  Pf. 
No.  46. 

t  End  of  s  Demagogue  :  Court  Preacher  Stacker. 
f  inrseof  Civilisation.    Belfort  Bax. 

e  Economic  Development  of  Japan  to  1868.    Dr.  Paul  Ernst. 

No.  46. 

cher  and  Lassalle. 

atriau  Industrial  Inspection  In  1892.   D.  Zinner. 

nan  Conduded. 

No.  47. 

le  E.-onomlc  Development  of  Japan  since  1868.    Dr.  Paul  Ernst, 
inanity  and  Class  Instinct.   Belfort  Bax. 

No.  48. 

»  Frankfort  Conference  of  Finance  Miuisters.        _  „  , 

k  Limits  of  the  Use  and  Influence  of  International  Congresses.  E.  Bernstein. 

lie  North  Sea  Canal.    E.  Emi. 
into  loududed.   P.  Ernst. 

ord  und  Sud.— Slebenhufenerstr.,  2,  Breslan.  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  August. 

Mtrait  of  Dr.  Max  Burckhard. 

in  and  the  Natural  History  of  Evolution.   Dr.  M.  Burckhard. 
ave-i  from  the  "  Werther "  Circle.    Eugen  Wolff. 

Artesian  Well  at  Schneidcmihl.  G.  SchrSder. 
[V  Development  of  Oerman  National  Consciousness,  EspeciaUy 

isth  Century.   F.  Nitzch. 
ftiemj  by  Titus  Ullrich. 

ppeusslsche  JahrbQcheP.-Klelststr.,  16.  Berlin.  2  Mka.  60  Pf.  August 

Philip  II.  of  Spain.    E.  Marrks. 
Cnrreot  History  and  Contemporary 

tkiltromlc'hrtween  Faith  and  Unbelief  among  the  Anciento.  M.  Schneidewin. 
AHartyr  of  the  lie!  Crosi  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.    R.  W  ille. 
5ota,onN>oth-East  Germany.    H.  von  Zwiedineck. 
Polttkil  Correspondence :  Reform  of  Prussian  Taxation,  Army  Reform,  etc 

Sebwetzerlsche  Rundschau.-A.  MOller,  ZWch.  2  Mks.  August. 

Tte  Position  of  M»n  in  Nature.   Dr.  B.  Vetter. 
Alptoose  Vuy.   (In  French.)  Concluded.   E.  Tiasot. 

Sphinx.— Kcgan  Paul,  Charing  Cross  Road.   2s.  3d.  August. 
The  Pscchologlcal  and  Religious  Congress  at  Chicago.  Thomassin. 
The  Influence  of  Psychical  Facto-s  in  Occultism.   Carl  Du  Pre]. 
On  Suggestion  and  Suggestive  Circumstances,    L.  Deluls. 
The  New  Church.    WT  RussbMdt. 
Sitttun  Magus.   Couttnnei.  Thomassin. 

Stimmen  aus  Marla-Laach.— Herder,  Freiburg,  Baden.  19  Mks.  so  Pf. 

per  annum.  August. 
TV  History  of  the  Social  Movement  In  Germany.  Concluded.   H.  Peach. 
William  George  Ward  and  the  Revival  of  Catholicism  in  England. 

Zlmmermann.  ,    a  a* 

P.Kwa  and  Constantinople  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    Concluded.    A.  Arnut. 
Altitwbt  Ritschl  on  the  Kingdom  of  God.   Concluded.   T.  Grandreath. 
Tte  Sonne.  Concluded.   K.  Wasmann. 
rascal's  Last  Years.   I.   W.  Kreiten. 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.   1  Mk. 
Heftl. 

Sol  l«>  ami  the  Payer  Monument.   Illustrated.   L.  Thaden. 
Fraurenabad.  Illustrated.   H.  Gregory. 


In  the 


Men  in  Immermann's  "  Epigouen.' 


A. 


IUruv 


The  Oolden-W'dding  Of  the  Grand-Duke  and  Grand-Duchess  of  Meckleuburg- 

Strelitz.    Illustrate!.    O.  I'iepkoru. 
Christopher  Marlowe.   M.  Landau. 
Strassburg.  illustrate,!. 
Crime  in  Berlin.   Illustrate!.   E.  Thlel. 
A  Visit  t  )  the  Baltic  Sea  NVatering-Places.  Illustrated. 
Germany  at  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrate  I. 

Heft  2. 

The  Algau  Alps.  Illustrated. 

The  Hundred  aud  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  University  of  trlangen. 

t  rated. 
Charlotte  Corday. 

The  Ducal  Pair  of  Altenburg.  Illustrated. 
Germany  at  the  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 

Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  at  the  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 

Unlversum. — A.  Hauschild,  Dresden.   60  Pf. 
Heft  25. 

The  Artist's  Festival  at  Munich  In  1853.   Illustrate!.   Max  Hauahofer. 

How  Should  We  Breathe  ?   Ernst  Halm. 

Louise  Dumont,  Actress.   With  Portrait.   D.  Saul. 

Heft  26. 

Watering-Places  on  the  Norman  Coast.   Illustrated.   L.  Pietsch. 
Collectors  and  Collections.    F.  Luthmer. 
Dr.  Nansen.   With  Portrait. 

Unsere  Zelt.-^-  H.  Schorer,  Berlin.   15  Pf. 
Heft  12. 

Paris  Society  Fin-de-Slecle.   E.  vouJagow 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Anarchists.  .11.  S.Margie 

The  Beard  iu  the  Army.   Illustrated.   R.  KuUtcl. 

Heft  13. 

Emancipation  of  Women  in  France.   E.  von  Jagow. 
Mars.   A.  Schulze. 

Velhagen  und  Klastng's  Monatshefte.— S3,  Steglttzerstr.,  Berlin. 

'  1  Mk.  25  If.  August. 

Thorn,  the  WatchTower  ou  the  Wei  hsel.    Illustrated.   Franz  Hirsch. 
Are  there  Sea-Serpents  ?   Georg  Wislicenus. 
The  Spitzer  Sale. 

Fine  Arts  uuderthe  Hohenzolicrns  In  the  Time  of  the  Great  Electoral  Prince. 
Paul  Seidel. 

Richard  Voss.    With  Portrait.   J.  E.  Freiherr  von  Grotthuss. 

Vom  Fels  zura  Meer.— Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  Stuttgart.  / 
1  Mk.    Heft  13. 
The  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.   E.  von  Hesse-Wartegg. 
Anatolia.    Illustrated.   C.  Freiherr  v.  d.  Goltz. 
landing  Manoeuvres  of  the  German  Fleet.  Illustrated. 
Dogs  and  Dog-Bree  ling.    Illustrated.    Professor  L. 
The  Chinese.   Illustrated.   Ludwig  Hevesi. 

Die  Waffen  Nlederl—E.  Pierson,  Dresden.   6  Mks.  per  annum.  August. 

Verestscbagln's  Reminiscences. 

Federation  and  Peace.   Marchese  P.  Pandolfl. 

International  Bridges.   F.  Bajer. 

The  Work  of  Peace.   E.  Ducommun. 

Westermann's  Illustplerte  Deutsche  Monatshefte.— Brunswick. 

4  Mks.  per  annum.  September. 
Pope  Pius  IX.   Illustrated.   S.  Mflnz. 
Flnger-Posts  on  the  High  Seas.  Illustrated. 
Dust  in  the  Economy  of  Nature.   B.  Dessau. 
The  Augels  of  Melorao  da  Forli.   Illustrated.   A.  Schmarsow. 
Beethoven's  Circle  of  Women.   Illustrated.   A.  C.  Kallscher. 
Music  in  Speech.    E.  Eckstein. 

Wiener  Llteratur-Zettung.— I.  Spiegelgasse,  12,  Vienna.  25  to. 

August. 

Dr.  Arnold  Bauer.    Dr.  E.  Wengrof. 
Franz  Nlssel.   A.  Dorda. 

Tb«  Rose  iu  Heine's  Poems.  Concluded.  P.  Bernard. 
Something  New  about  Tourgenieff.    H.  Glucksnianu. 

Zuschauer.—  II.  Durchschnltt,  16.  Hamburg. 

per  quarter.    August  15. 
Anton  Reiser.   H  nandwerk. 
The  Technique  of  Artistic  Creation. 


F.  Lindner. 
.  Hoffmann. 


M.  W.  Meyer. 


1  Mk.  50  Pf. 


IV.    C.  Branuer. 


THE  FRENCH 

Association  Catholique:  Bevue  des  Questions  Sociales  et 
Ouvrleres.— 2«2,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.   2  frs.   Aug.  15. 
The  Panama  Catastrophe  and  the  Elections.  Segur-Lamoignon. 

Blbllotheque  Unlverselle— 18,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  2  fr.  60  c. 
August. 

Domestic  Poetry  in  Italy.   Philippe  Monnier. 
On  Rani  an  Ironclad.  G.  van  Muyden. 
HallCaiue.  Auguste  Glardoo. 

An  Rzptorer  in  Patagonia.  II.    Dr.  F.  Machon. 

Woman's  Work,  Ancient  and  Modern.  II.   Berthe  Vadler. ' 

Chrocjqnes :— Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Russian,  Swiss,  Political. 
Chretien  Evangellque.— G.  Bridel,  Lausanne.   1  fr.  50  c.  August  20. 

The  Epistles  of  a  Paul.  J.  Bovon.  ,  ,  ,     ,  „  , 

The  Bellgious  Revival  in  the  Canton  of  Vand.    Conduded.    J.  Adamina. 

Cwou  aud  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.    H.  Mourou.' 


-8,  rue  St.  Joseph,  Paris.  60c 


MAGAZINES. 

Entretiens  Polltlques  et  Litteralres  - 

Angust  10. 
■'  The  Master  Builder."  H.  Albert. 
Specialities  in  Art.  H.  de  Malvost. 
BuddhlBm.   E.  Cere. 

Ermltage.— 28,  rue  de  Varenne,  Paris.   60  cents.  August. 
Adolphe  Rette.    R.  de  Mares. 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  Century.  Saint  Antolne. 

Haute  Science.-H,  rue  de  la  Chaussce  d'Antin.  Paris.   15  frs.  per  annum.' 
August  27. 

Studies  on  the  Origins  of  Christianity.   L.  Menard. 

Journal  des  Economlstes.-u.  ruo  Richelieu,  Paris.  3  fr.  50  c 

August. 

Economic  Liberty.  G.  Du  Puynode. 
Chinese  Colonization  in  the  Unite!  States. 


G.  N.  Tricoche. 
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Ministerial  Officers.   L.  Theureau. 

The  Agrtcnllurdl  Movement.    G.  Fouqnet. 

In  Roumanii.   D.  Ballet. 

Journal  des  Sciences  MIHtaires  — L.  Baudoln,  30,  me  et  passage 
Daupbine,  Parts.   40  frs.  per  aanutr.  July  aud  August. 
The  Strategy  of  Marching.   Continued.  General  Lewal. 
Ought  Metz  to  hive  been  left  In  1870  ? 

Cryptography:   Methods  of  Decipherment.    Continue!    16  figs.  Captain 

The  Tactlcat  Instruction  of  Officers.   2  mips.  Continued. 
The  Campaign  of  lt>U:  The  Cavalry  of  the  Allied  Armies.  Continued. 
Commandant  Weil. 

The  Frontiers  and  Fortresses  of  the  Principal  Powers :  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies. 

Remarks  on  the  Political  and  Historical  Geography  of  Central  Europe. 
The  English  Campaign  In  the  Soudan.  1884-6.    Continued.  Commandant 
Palat. 

Menestrel.— 2  Ms,  me  Vivienne,  Paris.   10  frs.  per  annum. 
August  6,  13,  20,  and  27. 
Marie  Mallbran.   Continued.   A.  Pougin. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— 1»,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  62  fn.  per  annum. 
August  1. 

A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Memoir  of  Mirabeau.   C.  de  Lomenie. 
A  Doctor's  Degree  at  Cambridge.    C.  Salut-Saeus. 
Eastern  Capitulations.    Z.  Marcas. 

Germans  and  Russians.   V.   The  Battle  of  Kunersdorf.    A.  Rambaud. 
Witchcraft  Trials  in  the  17th  Century.   F.  Delacroix. 
The  .Regeneration  of  Children  by  the  Sea.   G.  Lafargue. 
The  Woman  Question.   Madame  J.  Schahl. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.   Madame  Adam. 

August  IS. 
The  Origin  of  Kissing.   C.  Lombruso. 
The  Japanese  Military  Manoeuvres.  Mlnegab. 

Russians  and  Germans.    VI.    The  Russian  Occupation  of  Berlin.  A. 
Rambaud. 

Three  Great  Gallo-Romon  Towns.   R.  Cagnat. 

With  the  Indians  of  Oklahama.   Madame  M.  Shaw. 

The  Charity  of  Queen  Olga  and  Grecian  Women.   Madame  H.  Lascarls. 

Modern  Sport.  Conclusion.   G.  de  Wailly. 

Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.  Madame  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— 23,  boulevard  Polesonniere,  Paris. 

SO  frs.  per  annum.   August  15. 
The  Pamirs.   S.  Ximenes. 
The  Basin  of  the  Nile.   Comte  M.  d'Estrey. 
Women  Opium  Smokers  in  China. 
Review  of  European  Politics.   Emlllo  Castelar. 

Reforme  Soclale.— 54,  rue  de  Seine,  Paris.   1  fr.   August  16  and 
September  I. 
The  Amiens  Strikes.  H.  Valleroux 

An  English  Imitation  of  the  Chinese  Family  :  Major  Poore  and  the  Village  of 

Wiltshire.   E.  Simon. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine.   A.  Fontaine. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatlque. — 44,  rne  de  Renuea,  Paris,  l  fr.  25  c. 
August  1. 

The  French  Hamlet  in  England.   R.  Benolst, 
August  15. 

Criticism  and  Berlioz. 
Edouard  Brnndes.   L.  Vernay. 

Revue  Bleue.— Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square.   60  c. 
August  6. 

Popular  Instruction  and  Morality.    L.  Rosslgneux. 
Three  Days  at  Chicago.   M.  Bouchor. 
Letters  of, a  Parliamentarian.  XXIII.    Paul  Laffltte. 
Parliamentary  Jargun.   E.  Frank. 

August  12. 

Literary  Souvenirs.   E.  Grenler. 

A  New  Method  of  Criticism :  Max  Nordau.   J.  Thorel. 

Political  Indifference.   Paul  Laffltte. 

General  Thoumas  and  the  War  of  1870-71.  Col.  Belln. 

August  19. 

Parllamenlarism  or  Plebiscite.   Paul  Laffitte. 

Emblematic  Poetry  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Three  Days  at  Chicagu.  Continued. 

August  26. 

M.  de  Treitschke,  Germm  Historian.   A.  GuUland. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  - 18,  King  William  St.,  Strand.  62  frs.  per 
annum.   August  1. 
The  Italians  of  To-day.   II.   R.  Bailn. 
The  French  Bar  during  the  Revolution.   G.  Delom  de  Mezerac. 
Speculation  aud  Banking.    R.  J.  Levy. 

6lr  Frederick  Pollock  aud  his  Theory  of  Persecution.   G.  Yalbert. 

August  15. 

Franche-Comte.  III.  Legends  and  Popular  Tralltlons,  Agricultural  Situation. 
V.  Du  Bled. 

The  Exhibition  of  Portraits  of  the  Century's  Writers  and  Journalists.  Rene 
Doutnic. 

Real  Property  from  the  Days  of  Philip  Augustus  to  Napoleon.   The  Vlcomte 

G.  dVAvnel. 
The  Arcachon  Valley.   G.  Thoulet. 


Revue  Encyclopedlque.— 17,  rue  Montpamossc,  Paris.  1  b. 
•  August  1. 

Flam.  Illustrated. 
Social  Congresses.   R.  Alller. 
Max  Nordau  on  Wagner.    M.  Dellnes. 
Guy  de  Maupassant.   Illustrated.  Sully-Prudhommo. 
The  Harrison  Administration.    Illustrated.    M.  Palsant 
Brown-Sequard.    Dr.  Levlllain. 

August  15. 

Siam.  Continued. 
Mcdern  Education.   J.  Legrand. 
Zola's  "  Dorteur  Pascal."  G.  Pelllsdcr. 
Music  in  Dahomey.   J.  Tlersot. 

The  Fonrneraau  Mission,  1891-2.   Illustrated.    A  Robin. 
Revue  de  FamlUe.— 8,  rue  de  la  Chaussie  d'Antlu,  Paris.  1  fr.  so  c. 
August  1. 

Woman.  III.   Jules  Simon. 
Evolution  of  the  Navy.   II.   M.  Loir. 
Women  of  the  North:  Sophie  Kowalewsky  and  Anne  Charlotte  USt 

Duchess  of  Caianello.   Comte  M.  Prozor. 
Gold  and  Silver.    P.  Beauregard. 
Unpublished  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Rossiguol.  II. 

August  15. 

Two  Costume  FJtes  at  the  Prusslau  Court,  1804.    II.  Bon-hot 
Glasgow.   H.  Potei. 

The  Violation  of  the  Royal  Tombs  In  1793.  Brieux. 

The  Thoughts  of  a  Russian  on  the  Russians.   Marquise  Dint  Pareto. 

Lamartlne.   G.  Larroumeu 

Revue  Franeaise-— 4,  Princes  Buildings,  Coventry  St.   Angus,  ti 
The  Comedie  Franeaise  in  London.   P.  Caume. 
Zola's  "  Docteur  Pascal."    B.  Mi  onsen. 
Franciaque  Sarcey.   G.  Petit  teau. 

Revue  Franeaise  de  l'Etrangrer  et  des  Colonies.— l.  plan  d'l«a 
Paris.   1  fr.  60  c. 
August  1. 

Military  Hygiene  in  Indo-China.  Schrelner. 
The  Drainage  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.    With  Maps. 
The  French  Soudan.    1891-2.  Col.  Humbert. 
France  and  Slam.  G.  Demanche  and  others. 

August  15. 

Military  Hygiene  in  Indo-Cbina.  Continued. 
Madagascar  :  Cllma,  Karthquakes,  Cyclones.    P.  Camboui. 
The  English  In  Ugauda. 

Revue  Generate.— Burns  and  Oates,  26,  Orchard  Street.   12  frs. 

August. 

Madame  de  Sua.    Charles  Woeste. 
Edouard  Rod.   Concluded.   H.  Bordeaux. 
Jean  Lemalre  and  the  Renaissance.  I.   «.  DoutrcponU 
The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.   I.   E.  Marcel. 
The  Manufacture  of  Diamonds.   M.  Ufebvre. 
The  Algerian  Sahara  to  Lake  Tchad.   Commandant  Grandln. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Soclologle.—  6,  rue  Sonfflot,  Paris,  ltd 

per  annum.   July- Aug. 
The  Patriarchal  Family  in  the  Caucasus.    Maxlme  Kovalcvsky. 
The  Phonetic  Laws  of  Language.   A.  Melllet. 

The  Discussion  of  the  Socialist  Programme  and  Dcotrine  In  the  Gr-aa 

Reichstag.    A.  Eaffalovich. 
The  Social  Movement  iu  Portugal.   J.  J.  Tavares  de  Medeiroe. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. — L.  Bandoio,  30  rue  et  passage  Dauphin* 
Paris.   56  frs.  per  annum.  August. 

New  Planisphere  for  Determining  the  Position  of  Stars.   3  figs.  IJenttna* 
E.  Ronin. 

Study  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Coast  Defences  of  the  Unite  I  States,  continual 

5  flgs.   Lieut.  F.  Louel. 
Method  of  Training  Coast  Gnus  so  as  to  Utilise  to  the  Best  Advanttp** 

Instantaneous  indications  of  the  keiemetre.  9  figs.  Major  P.  Aodwanl- 
The  SouillagouSt  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Altitude  and  Aiimuth  without* 

Use  of  Logarithms.    4  figs.    Lieutenant  Le  Blanc. 
Historical  Studies  on  the  War  Navy  of  France,  1765-1772,  continued.  Cipaii 

Chabaud-A  rnault. 
The  Biology  of  the  Sardine. 
Celestial  Mechauics :  Notes  on  the  Liw  of  the  Solar  System.  Capttla  i 

Bilila. 

Revue  Phllosophlque.— 108,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.  3  fr.  A* 

Laughter  and  Liberty.   A.  Penjon. 

The  Problem  of  the  Infinite ;  the  Relativity.   G.  Mouret. 

Judgment  and  Resemblance.   V.  Egger. 

On  the  Definition  of  Socialism.   G.  Belot. 

Revue  des  Questions  Sclentlflques.— (Quarterly.)  16,  me 
Treurenberg,  Brussels.    20  fr.  per  annum.  July. 

The  Episcopal  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  Scientific  Society  of  BmseK 

How  the  World  will  End.    C.  de  Klrwan. 

Physics  and  Metaphysics.   P.  Duhem. 

Races  and  Languages.    R  P.  J.  van  Den  Ghern. 

The  Combustible  Minerals  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  etc   A.  A.  Faovel. 

The  Forest  of  Clvrals.   E.  Desjobert. 

Revue  des  Revues.— 7,  rue  Le  Peletier,  Paris.  1  fr.  Augasl. 
Genius  and  Talent  in  Women.    Cesar  Iximbroso. 
No  Happiness  In  Heaven.   George  Barlow. 
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Revue  Socialiste.— I",  nie  Cbabanals,  Paris.  1  fr.  50  c.  August  15. 
The  Utopia  In  History.   B.  Malou. 

The  Nature  and  Organic  Character  of  Social  Laws.    Dr.  J.  Pioger. 
What  the  Socialist  Theatre  ought  to  be.    K.  Dalons. 
The  Social  Question  and  the  Elections.    A.  Delon. 

Revue  Sclentlflque.— Fisher  Unwin,  raternoster  Square.   60  c 
August  5. 

Scientific  Congresses. 

Angnst  12. 

Diamonds.    H.  Moissan. 
Optical  Illusions.   C.  Brunot. 

August  19. 

Kxperimental  Anatomy  In  Botany.   G.  Bouuter. 
Ths  Ostrich  and  Colonisation.    X.  Forest. 

Ai-gust  26. 

Meteorology  at  the  Museum  of  Natur..l  History  for  Travellers.   D.  Berthclot. 

Revue  Spirite.-24,  raede  leuta-Cua-ps,  Paris.   Aug.  1  fr. 
The  Opponents  ol  Spiritism. 


Psychology . 
Proofs  of  the 


Existence  of  rplrtts.   Dr.  Gasion  de  Meseiray. 

Revue  du  Vingtieme  Steele. -T,  Kohlenberg,  Bile.  I  fr.  25  c. 
Augusts. 

The  Colmas  Club  during  the  Revolution. 

Dramatic  and  Musical  Evolution  In  1893.    A.  de  Brahm. 

August  20. 

Dramatic  Evolution.  Continued. 

The  Political  Comedy  and  the  French  General  Election  of  1893. 

University  Cathollque.— 25,  rue  du  riot,  Lyon.   20  fr.  per  annum. 
August  15. 
The  C'iglns  of  CMlls  tior„  Robiou. 
T«i  ,e  ».u  Ke^au     rfunorUui    P.  Rogey. 
Je»„  jsnssen.    Lxjutlnuea.  P-rtor. 

Tne  clauioll-  r\eu»i~*iu.e  in  tug'.and  and  Cardinal  Newman.  Cootinr.ecL 
J.  Grabiusk. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Clvllta  CattoIIca.-VIa  Rlpetta,  246, 

August  5. 

The  Apostolic  Delegation  to  the  United  States. 
The  Actions  and  Instinct*  of  Animals. 
The  Migrations  of  the  HIttites.  Continued. 

August  19. 

The  Bankruptcy  of  Liberalism. 
The  Columbian  Exhibits  at  Chicago. 
Early  Christian  Hymns. 

La  Culture.— Via  Vlcenia,  5,  Rome.  12  lire  per  annum.  August  12. 
The  Education  of  Women  by  Women.  B. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.—  Via  del  Corso,  466,  Home.    46  frs.  per  annum. 
August  1. 

H.  a.  Taine.   Continued.   G.  Bariellutti. 
The  Crisis  in  Slam. 

The  Last  Duke  of  Lucca :  The  Amnesty  of  1833.  G.  Sforza. 
Brigandage  in  the  Venetian  Republic.  Concluded.   F.  Molmenti. 

August  15. 
The  Ptttl  Palace.   Adobfo  Venturl. 
The  Monetary  Situation.    M.  Ferraris. 
A  Last  Word  on  the  Bardo  Treaty.   L.  Chiala. 
A  New  Star.   Z.  Bianco. 

La  Rasseerna-— Via  San  Carlo,  16,  Naples.  36  frs.  per  ann.  August  1. 
The  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Sister  Orsola  at  Naples. 


F.  .11  Palms. 
E.  Capuano. 


The  Lighting  of  Naples  :  Gas  and  Electric  Light. 
Variety  in  the  Mortality  Tables  of  Life  Aamnrt 
An  Answer  W  the  Timet  on  the  Italiau  Banking  System. 

La  Rassegna  Nazlonale.-Vla  della  Pace.  2.   Florence,  30  frs.  per  ann. 
August  1. 

Shelley.    L.  Biagi. 

On  the  Rio  della  l"l..ta.    Continued.    A  Scalabriul. 

Commemorations  of  Alex.  Manzonl.    F.  Crtspolti. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  of  the  Exameron  of  A.  Stoppanl.  Enfrasio. 

August  16. 

The  Origin  of  the  United  States  Constitution.    U.  OJettl. 
Charity  in  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Woman  and  Religion,    l.ulgi  Vital!. 

Revlsta  MarltUma.— Tlpografia  del  Senato,  Rome.    25  lire  pr  ann. 
August  and  September.  ' 
of  Oil  for  Calming  the  Sea.   42  figs.   Captain  S.  Ratncri. 
Account  of  Ancient  Monster  Guns.   Lieut  K.  Bravette. 
Aluminium  and  its  Alloys.   Continued.   Llettt.  A.  del  Bono. 
Offl.lal  Reports  on  the  loss  of  the  Victoria. 
The  De  Frasselx  Optical  Sight  for  Guns.    2  figs. 
The  Atl  intlc  Current*.   2  Charts. 

Text  of  the  Report  on  the  Naval  Estimates  presented  to  the  Italian  (.iamb  r  of 
Deputies  ou  12  April,  1893. 
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THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 


EspaOa  Modema.— Cuesta  de  Santo  Domingo,  16,  Madrid.   30  pesetas, 
per  annum.  August. 
Lamennais  according  to  his  Correspondence.    E.  Cam. 

Judicial  and  Medical  Applications  of  Criminal  Anthropology.  Cesar  L  mbroso. 
La  Cludad  de  DlOS.— Real  Monasterio  del  EscoriaL  Madrid.   16  pesetas 

per  annum.   August  5. 
Jansenism  In  Spain.   Manuel  F.  Mignelez. 
History  of  .Esthetic  Ideas  in  Spain.    R.  del  Valle  Roll. 
Revlsta  Contemporanea.— Calle  de  Pizarro,  17,  Madrid.   2  pesetas. 
July  30. 

The  Natural  Productions  of  Spain.  A  de  Segovia  y  Corrales. 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Wealth.  Pablo  de  Alzola. 
The  American  Parks. 


Angnst  15. 

The  Natural  Pro  ln  ti-ms  of  Spain.  A.  de  Segovia  y  Corrales. 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Wealth.   Pablo  de  Ahsola. 

Revlsta  General  de  Marina.— Deposlto  Hidiografies  Calle  de  Alcala,  66, 
Madrid.   20  pesetas  per  annum.   July  and  August. 

The  Spinlsh  Cosmographer  AloosodeSantaCnu.  H.  E. Senor  Don  M.  Ferrelro 

ProceeJiogs  of  the  Spanish  North-American  Division  at  the  Receut  Naval 
Review  1 

Methoi  for  Determining  the  Position  of  a  Ship  by  the  New  System  of  Astrono- 
mical Navigation. 

Submirlne  Navlgulon.    Captain  N.  Monturlol. 

Voyage  of  the  Santo  ■  aria  to  New  York.   Commander  Concas. 

On  the  most  important  Imp  avements  in  the  Whltehead-Schwarti  hopIT 
Torpedo. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  Gtds.— Luzac  and  Co.   3s.  August. 
Majesty.   Continuation.    IyOule  Coupcrus. 
Ernest  Renan.  I.   Dr.  H.  J.  Polak. 

Conservative  Scepticism »  I.  Man  and  Divine  Worship.   Prof.  C.  B.  Sprnyt. 

Vpagen  des  Ttjds.— Luzac  and  Co.    Is.  6 1.  August. 
The  Sooth  African  Republic  and  its  Railways.    Th.  Steinnxetx. 
Cremation.   D.  HarteveU. 


Elseviep's  Gelllustreepd  Maandschrift.-Lniac  and  Co.,  46,  Great 
Russell  Street.   Is.  8J.  August. 

Jan  VroUJk,  Diet  h  Artist.   P.  A.  Ilaixman,  Jr. 
The  Centenary  of  (Dot  h)  Horse  Artillery.   F.  de  Ban. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dansk«ren.-Kolding.    Yearly.    8kr.  August. 
Ludwig  Holberg  and  the  Danish  East  ludiau  Company.   L.  Schroder. 
Christen  Christensen.    P.  F. 
The  Moorland  Question.    L.  SchrBder. 
Stanley's  Last  Travels.   L.  S;  hrBder. 
The  Swedish  G  hV  Schools.   L.  SchriSder. 

Elra.— Stockholm.   Xo.  14. 
Chirurgical  Casuslitles  at  Halmstad  Hospital  (1892.)  D.-.  G.  Tlllmann. 
Asiatic  Cholera.  F. 

The  Keeley  Core  of  Drunkenness.   Dr.  H.  Scllden. 

Idun.— Frlthlof  Hellberg,  Stockholm.   Yearly,  8  kr.   No.  33. 
Madame  Juliette  Adam.   With  Portrait.   Mari  Mlhi. 
The  Woman  Question  and  &  ieace.    Kate  Schirmacker. 


Krlngsjaar.— Huseby  and  Co.,  Krlstleula.   Yearly,  8  kr.    No.  4. 
Professor  Huxley's  Oxford  lecture. 
FJeonora  Duse.   With  Portrait.   Jens  Thiia. 
Thomas  Carlyle.    H.  Tambs  Lyche. 

Samttden.— Gerhard  Grin.   Bergen.   Yearly,  kr.  10.   Ju'y  aoJ  Atirri&t. 
The  Quartier  Latin.   Sophus  Claussen. 
••  Pe«e  "  and  the  Theologians.    H.  Devoid. 
The  So  rial  Question.   Edmondo  de  Anilcls. 

VOP  Tld.— Olaf  Norll.   Kristlania.   Kr.  1-60  per  half-year.    -N*o.  4. 
Onr  Home  Pollti  *.   B.  BJornson. 
War  or  Peace.    P.  K.  Koiegger. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  leachera.   C.  A.  Eftesol. 
Arne  Garborg  and  his  School. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Title*  used  in  Oiu  Index. 


A.  C.  Q.  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 

A.  J.  P.  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 

A.  A.  P.  S.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 

Political  and  Social  Science. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

Arch.  S.  Architectural  Record. 

A.  Arena. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asciepiad. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Ata.  Atalauta. 

A.  M.;  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Bank.  Hankers'  Magazine. 
BeL  M.  BeUbrd's  Monthly. 
Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
Bkman.  Bookman. 

C.  P.  G.  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery. 
Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 

C.  I.  M.  Califomian  Illustrated  Magazine. 

C.  F.  M.  CaaseU's  Family  Magazine. 

C.  S.  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  W.  CathoUc  WorM. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

Char.  R.  Charities  Review. 

Chant.  Cbautauqaan. 

Cb.Mis.L  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 

Ch.  %  Church  Quarterly. 

C.R.  Contemporary  Review. 

C.  Cornhill. 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 
Crit  R.  Critical  Review. 

D.  R.  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review. 

E.  R.  Ediubnrgh  Review. 

Ed.  R.  A.  Educational  Review,  America. 

Ed.  R.  L.  Eiiucatioual  Review,  Loudon. 

Eng.  M.  Engineering  Magazine. 

E.  11.  English  Historical  Review. 

E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Ex.  Expositor. 

Ex.  T.  Expository  Times. 

F.  L.  Folk-Lore. 


F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

Fr.  L.  Frank  Leslie's  Popnlar  Monthly. 

G.  M.  Gentlemau's  Magazine. 
G.  J.  Geographical  Journal. 
G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 
G.  W.  Good  Words. 
G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 
G.  B.  Greater  Britain. 
Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 
Horn.  R.  Homlletlc  Review. 
I.  Idler. 
I.  L.  Index  Library. 
I.  J.  E.  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
I.  R.  Investors'  Review. 
Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 
Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 
Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 
J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy. 
J  J*.  Econ.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
J.  R.  A.  S.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  tbe  Royal  Colonial  institute. 
Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review. 

K.  O.  King's  Own. 

K.  Knowledge. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Llbr.  Library. 

Llbr.  R.  Library  Review. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

L.  Q.  Loudon  Quarterly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Luigate  Monthly. 

Ly.  Lyceum. 

Mac.  Macinillan's  Magazine. 

Med.  M.  Medical  Magazine. 

M.  W.  D.  Men  aud  Women  of  the  Day. 

M.  E.  Merry  England. 

Mind.  Mind. 

Mis.  R.  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Mod.  R.  Modern  Review. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  Mouth. 

M.  P.  Mouthly  Packet. 


Nat.  R.  National  Review. 

N.  Sc.  Natural  Science. 

N.  N,  Nature  Notes. 

Naut.  M.  Nautical  Magazine. 

N.  E  M.  New  England  Magazine. 

New  Ii.  New  Review. 

New  W.  New  World. 

N.  H,  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

N.  C.  Nineteenth  Century. 

fr  ~.  .c.  R.  North  American  Review. 

0.  C.  Our  Celebrities. 

0.  D.  Our  Day. 

O.  Outing. 

P.  E.  F.  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

V.  M.  M.  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Phil.  U.  Philosophical  Review. 

P.  L.  Poet-Lore. 

P.  R.  R.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

P.  M.  Q.  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

Psy.  R.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 

Q.J.Econ.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

Q.  R.  Quarterly  Review. 

Q.  Quiver. 

It.  R.  R.  Religions  Review  of  Reviews. 

Rel.  Reliquary. 

R.  C.  Review  of  the  Churches. 

St.  N.  St.  Nicholas. 

Sc.  A.  Science  aud  Art. 

Scots.  Scots  Magazine. 

Scot.G.M.  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 

Soot.  R.  Scottish  Review. 

Scrlb.  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Shake.  Shakespeariana, 

Str.  Strand. 

Sun.  II.  Sunday  at  Home. 

Sun.  M.  Sunday  Magazine. 

T.  B.  Temple  Bar. 

Tb.  Theatre. 

Think.  Thinker. 

U.  S.  M.  United  Service  Magazine. 

W.  R.  Westniiuster  Review. 

Y.  R.  Yale  Review. 

Y.  M.  Youug  Mau. 

Y.  W.  Young  Woman. 


Afghanistan  : 

Col.  C.  E.  Yate's  Mission  to  Herat  and  tbe  Kushk  Valley,  Capt.  A.  C. 
Yale  on,  Scot  G  M,  Aug. 
Africa  : 

The  Civilisation  of  Africa,  Ly,  Ang. 

With  the  Railway  Survey  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Pringle,  G  ... 
Aug. 

The  Story  of  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields,  by  Rev.  J.  Reld,  G  W, 
Sent. 

,   A  Woman  in  the  African  Diggings,  by  Annie  Russell,  C  M,  Sept. 
Agricultural  Depressioa  iu  East  Anglia,  R.  Heath  ou,  C  R*  Sept. 
Algeria:  Notes  on  Tuut,  Scot  G  H,  Aug. 
Alteuburg :  With  the  Vandals,  by  J.  Baker,  L  H,  Sept. 
American  People : 

The  American  Hotel  of  To-day,  Gen.  R.  C.  Hawkins  and  W.  J.  Famiing  on, 
HAH,  Aug. 

American  Life  through  English  Spe.-tacles,  by  A.  S.  Northcote,  N  C,  Sept. 
Anderson,  David,  R.  Blathw^yt  on,  G  T,  Sept. 
Anthropology : 

Rev  T.  Hughes  on,  ACQ.  July. 

The  Age  of  the  Humau  Race  according  to  Modern  Science  and  Blbli:al 

Chronology,  by  Rev  J.  A.  Zahm,  ACQ,  July. 
The  Primitive  Creed  of  Man,  Condi  B.  Pallen  on,  A  C  Q.  July. 
Archaeology,  (see  also  Contents  of  Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archxo- 
loyical  Society,  Antiquary)  r 
Education  in  Ancient  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  and  Jndea,  C.  G.  Herbermaun 

ou,  A  C  0,  July. 
Silchester,  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  on,  New  R.  Se.p*. 
Armies,  (see  also  Co  iteuta  of  Vnitel  r'ervice  Magazine): 
The  Military  and  the  Magistrates,  by  G.  Irving,  F  R,  Sept. 
A  Chapter  on  lied  Coats,  by  Hon.  .1.  W.  Fortescue,  Mac,  Sept. 
Art :  A  Question  of  Taste,  by  E.  F.  B>nson,  N  C,  Sept. 
Asia :  Balance  of  Power  iu  Eastern  Asia,  Black,  Sept. 
Astronomy : 

The  Moou  as  Seen  from  Mount  Hamilton,  W.  T.  Lynu  on,  L  H,  Sept. 

Mars  as  a  Habitable  World,  M,  Sept. 

Sun-Rays  and  Mar-Beams,  by  Agues  Giberne,  M  P,  Sept. 

America's  Achievements  in  Astronomy,  K..  S.  Holden  on,  F,  Ang. 
Athens,  An  ieut,  and  Moiern  Atheni  ins,  D.  Williamson  on,  K  0,  Sept. 
Athletics :  Development  of 'Athletics  in  tbe  United  States,  C.  W.  Whitney  on, 
F  R,  Sept. 


Austen,  Jane,  J.  Vaughan  ou,  M  P,  Sept. 
Australia : 

Australian  Banks,  I  R,  Abg. 

Braggart  Queensland,  I  R,  Aug. 
Austria :  Commercial  Education  in  Austria,  B  T  J,  Aug.  ' 

Bacterial  Life  and  Light,  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland  on,  Long,  Sept. 
Barnard,  Lady  Anne,  E.  J.  Savile  oo,  N  H,  Sept. 
Barnard,  Mward  Emerson,  S.  W.  Buruham  on,  Harp.  Sept. 
Barrle,  J.  M.,  C.  Weird  on,  G  T,  Sept. 

Beaconsfleld,  I,ord,  and  Ills  Minor  Biographer,  Bkman,  Sept. 
Retiring  Sea  Dispute,  see  nnder  Fisheries  Disputes. 
Belgian  Literature  :  "  La  .lenne  Belgique,"  W.  Shurp  on,  N  C.  Sept. 
Belvolr  Castle,  Duchess  of  Rutland  on,  £  I,  Sept. 
Berlin  :  Uuter  den  Linnen,  by  Itev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  Long,  Sept. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Andover 
Expositor,  Expository  Times,  Homilelic  Jtcviexo) 


The  Real  mid  Unreal  Go  I.  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage,  A,  Aug. 
The  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  Dr.  A  F  Hewit  on,  C  W,  Ang. 
"Protestant  Science"  and  Christian  Belief,  by  Canon  Knox  Little,  N  C, 


Sept. 

Birds :  The  Prairie-Hen  audits  Enemies,  by  S.  Goodhue,  Cos,  Aug. 

lU^rnson,  B.,  H.  H.  Boyesen  on,  Cos,  Aug. 

Blake,  William,  John  Vance  Cheney  on,  C  1 11,  Aug. 

Blesslngton,  La  ly,  E.  L.  Di  iler  ou,  Chaut,  Aug. 

Booth,  Edwin,  H.  A.  Clapp  on,  A  M,  Sipt. 

Brooks,  Phillips.  His  Letters  from  India,  C  M,  Sept 

Bull-Fighting :  In  the  Plaza  de  Tores,  by  Marion  Wilcox,  Lipp,  Sept 

Bussjco  iu  ItilO,  G  M,  Sept. 

California,  see  Contents  of  Cnlifornian  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Canada,  (see  also  Contents  of  I'anarlian  itatjaz ine)  : 

The  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Canadian  Government,  I  R,  Ang. 
Canoeiug :  Hy  Cauoe  from  Lake  George  to  toe  Atlautic,  by  W.  J.  Warburton, 
0.  Sept. 

Catholic  Church,  (see  also  Contents  of  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  Catholic 
World,  Afrrry  EnijUind,  l.yre'tm): 

Rome  in  Amen  a,  by  R.  Blathwayt,  P  M  M.  Sept. 
C  ylon  :  The  Mai  live  Embassy,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Wood,  N  H,  Sept. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph, 

"  Judas,"  by  Adm.  Maxse,  Nat  R,  Sept 
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-Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair : 

Sights  at  tbe  Fair,  by  G.  Kobbe,  C  M,  Sept 

Uxcte  Sam  in  the  Fair,  by  Capt  C.  King,  Llpp,  Sept. 
Cholera:  How  Cholera  can  be  Stamped  Out,  by  15,  Hart,  N  A  R,  Aug. 
Church  and  Christianity,  (see  also  under  Bible  ai«i 'Birdica!  Criticism) : 

Office  of  the  Ideal  la  Christianity,  by  C.  Norton,  A,  Aug. 
Church  of  the  Future : 

The  Lucerne  Conference,  R  C,  Aug. 

A  Roman  Catholic  View  of  the  Reunion  M-^ement,  R  C,  Ang. 
Church  of  Scotland:  ». 

The  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  R  R  R,  Aug. 
Churches : 

Lincoln  Minster.  Precentor  Venables  on,  Sun  M,  Sept. 

«.  Magnus  of  the  Isles,  W.  M.  Metcalfe  f,n,  G  W,  Sept. 

Church  of  St.  Clement  In  Rome,  Kev.  P.  J.  uloag  on,  G  W,  Sept. 
Clergy  and  Politics,  by  Prof  J.  J.  MeCoor,  Horn  R,  Sept. 
Coak,  E.  T.,  or  the  Wettminster  O'azette,  Y  H,  Sept 
Corfu,  Prof.  J.  P.  MahaHy  on.  Sun  M,  Sept. 
Corporal  Punishment  in  Schools.  Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle  onrC  S  J,  Sept. 
Cicteandils  Monasteries,  by  ReuneU  R«ld,  New  R,  Sept. 
Cricket: 

C.  W.  Alcock  on,  C  F  M,  Sept. 
Cricket  Old  and  New,  by  Hon.  R.  Lyttelton,  E  I,  Sept. 
Crime  and  Criniluals,  (see  also  under  Prisons): 
The  Origins  of  Crime,  W.  B.  Lewis  on,  F  R.  Sept 

A  Case  of -Social  Myopia :  Pardon  jf  Criminals,  by  G.  R,  Stetson,  A  R,  Aug. 
Penal  Sentences,  G.  R.  Vicars  on,  G  M,  Sept 
Cycling : 

Is  Cycling  Beneficial  ?  By  L.  Hllller,  C  S  J,  Sept 
Cycling  round  Paris,  by  K.  H.  Sherard.  Fr  L,  Sept. 

Dalliuger,  Rev.  Dr.,  U.  Blathwayt  on,  G  T,  Sept 

Dete,  Daniel,  the  Author  of  •'  Robinson  Crusoe,"  M.  O.  W.  OUphint  on,  C  M, 
Sept 

D€  Tocquevule's  Memoirs,  M,  Sept. 

Dickens,  Charles,  A  Uirl's  Recolle.  tlon,  by  Elix.  W.  Latimer,  Llpp,  Sept. 

Twine,  John,  Poetry  of,  E.  Cosse  on,  New  R,  Sept. 

Dress: 

How  Men  Dress,  by  H.  Holldiy,  E  1,  Sept. 
Clothes  Historically  Considered,  by  E.  J.  Lowell,  Scrib,  Sept. 
Duobar,  William,  F.  R.  Oliphant  on,  Black,  Sept 

lurbim  Place :  A  Palace  lu  the  Strand,  Major  M.  A.  S.  Hume  on,  F  R,  Sept. 
tebman's  Cap,  Cruise  to,  by  C.  Stein,  Black,  Sept. 


jutch 


Ebers,  Georg,  Autobiographical,  F,  Aug. 
Education,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Educational  Review  (London),  V niversity 
t    Extension  World) : 
The  Technlca*5chool  and  the  University,  by  F.  A.  WaUter,  A  M,  Sept. 
Our  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  New  R,  Sept 
Marlborough  College,  W.  C.  .Sargent  on,  Lud  M,  Sept. 
Egypt:  Riders  of  Egypt  by  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  Harp,  Sept. 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  :  A  Talk  with  Father  Ohrwalder,  Black,  Sept 
Egyptology  :  The  Gr%es  of  Egypt  by  I).  S.  SchalT,  Horn  R,  Sept. 
Electoral :  A  Generalisation  iu  England,  R.  Harding  on,  Harp,  Sept. 
MiM,  John,  Rev.  A.  T^^rson  on,  K  0.  Sept 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  EccleslMBcal  Policy  of,  Rev.  J.  Stevenson  on,  M,  Sept. 
Engineering,  see  Contents  of  Cattier'x  Magazine. 

English-Speaking  World :  Anglo-Saxon  Colon  :  A  Response  to  Mr.  Carnegie, 

by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  N  A  R,  Aug. 
Ethiopia :  The  Ancient  Trade  Route  across  Ethiopia,  J.  T.  Bent  on,  G  J,  Aug. 
Evolution : 
R.  Whiltingbam  on,  Cos,  Aug. 

Evolution,  a  Note  of  Chrlstianily,  by  E.  M.  Calllard,  C  R,  Sept. 
Common-Sense  Objections  to  the  Postulates  of  Evolutionists,  by  C.  J. 
Anuistead,  ACQ,  July. 
Evolutionary  Ethics,  Immorality  of,  by  W.  Earl  Hodgson,  Nat  R,  Sept. 

Finance,  (see  also  under  Australia,  India,  United  States,  and  Contents  of 
Investors'  Review  and  Banker*'  Magazine) : 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  (be  Currency,  by  W.  II.  Grenfell,  F  R,  Sept. 
Bimetallism,  W.  H. «  enfell  and  W.  XT.  Astor  on,  P  M  H.  Sept 
'  Wild-Cat  Banking  in  tbe  Teens,  by  J.  B.  McMaster,  A  M,  Sept 
Fisheries  Disputes : 
The  Behring  Sea  Award  : 
A.  W.  Staveley  Hill  on,  Nat  R,  Sept. 

The  Behring  Sea  Controversy  from  an  Economic  Standpoint,  by  J.  Stanley 
Brown,  Y  R,  Aug. 
FUmlers:  Dead  Cities,  by  Mdmo.  A.  M.  de  Goey,  N  H,  Sept. 
Football  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  by  J.  Craig,  0,  Sept. 
Forest  Fires,  F.  L.  Oswald  on,  Llpp,  Sept. 
Fox,  George,  Mac,  Sept. 
France: 

1793—1-93,  by  A.  D.  Vandatn,  F  R,  Sept 

The  Moral  Revival  in  France,  Aline  Gorren  on,  A  M,  Sept. 

French  Peasantry,  Marquise  de  San  Carlos  on,  N  A  R,  Aug. 

L'Ancien  Regime,  St.  George  Mivart  ou,  ACQ,  July. 
France,  Louis  IX.  of,  Prof,  uibbs  ou.  Sun  H,  Sept 
Freeman,  Edward  A.,  II.  Taylor  on,  Y  R,  Aug. 
French  Literature :  Recent  French  Novels,  Black,  Sept 
Friendship : 

Japp,  A.  H.,  on.  Are,  Sept 

Maxwell  Sir  H.,  ou,  N  C,  Sept 
Frogs,  H.  W.  Chamberlain  on,  St  N,  Sept. 
Fuudy  Bay  and  Its  Tid™,  by  G.  Koblw,  Scrlb,  Sept 

Germans  In  London,  Mrs.  Brewer  on,  Sun  H,  Sept 


Germany :  The  Issue  of  the  German  Elections,  Dr.  J.  H.  Seaner  on,  N  A  R, 
Aug. 

Glengarry  and  His  Family,  and  Glengarry's  Death-Song,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Black.  Sept. 

Glens  and  their  Speech,  by  Molra  O'Neill,  Black,  Sept  k 
Glimpses  Bock :  A  Hundred  Years  Ago,  T  B,  Sept. 

Hall.  Dr.  Newm  in : 

Jubilee  Remembrances  of  People  I  have  Met,  Sun  M,  Sept. 
Hamley,  Sir  Edward,  Black,  Sept. 
Hauteforl,  Madame  de,  Coveutry  Patmore  on,  M  E,  Aug. 
Hell :  The  Verdict  of  Borne  on  "  Happiness  in  UeU,"  by  Father  Clarke, 
N  C.  Sept. 

Henry  IV.,  Letters  of,  A.  Tilley  on,  Mac,  Sept. 

Herbert,  George,  Kev.  W.  Cowan  on,  GOP,  Sept. 

Holland :  A  Dutch  Exterior,  by  W.  L.  Alden,  P  M  M,  Sept. 

Hope,  Anthony,  Bkman,  Sept. 

Hops  and  Hop-Pickers,  C.  Edwar des  on,  Nat  R,  Sept 

Horton,  Robert  F.,  D.  B  Martin  on,  Y  M,  Sept 

How  to  Rally  the  Hosts  of  Freedom,  by  Rev.  H.  Frank,  A,  Aug. 

Howe,  Henry,  Lud  M.  Sept. 

Hypnotism,  J.  Daland  on,  Llpp,  Sept. 

Icebergs,  M.  E.  Jennings  on,  Cos,  Ang. 

Iceland,  The  Wilds  of  Iceland,  Scot  G  M,  Aug. 

Immorality :  Well-Springs  of  Immorality,  B.  0.  Flower  on.  A,  Aug. 

Immortality  and  Resurrection,  by  Grant  Allen,  F  R,  Sept 

India: 

The  Rupee  Difficulty,  by  Hon.  E.  Hubbard,  Nat  R,  Sept 

An  Indian  Currency  Experiment  by  Prof.  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  C  R,  Sept. 

India's  Action  and  the  Sherman  Law,  H.^Whtte  on,  F,  Aug. 

An  Indian  Lunacy,  I  R,  Aug. 

The  Bombay  Riots,  Sir  Wm.  Wedderburo,  on.  New  R,  Sept  J1 
Rulers  of  India,  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Dun*,  U  S  M,  Sept. 
Indc-China :  Journeys  in  French  Dado-China,  by  Hon.  G.  N.  Cnrzon,  G  J, 

Aug.  . 
Insurance,  National, 
Is  a  State-Managed  and  State-Alded  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  Practical?  by 
T.  Fatkin,  Bank,  Sept. 
Ireland  :  Home  Rule :  The  New  Treason,  Black,  Sept. 
Irving,  Henry,  on  His  Four  Favourite  1'orts,  E  I,  Sept 

Japan,  Transformation  of,  Lady  Jersey  on,  N  C,  Sept 
Jews: 

The  Jews  amongst  us,  Ly,  Aug. 
Russian  Jewry,  Hall  Caiue  on,  P  M  M,  Sept. 
Journalism : 

Journalism  as  a  Career,  by  J.  W.  Keller,  F,  Aug. 

Journalism  as  a  IWession  for  Women,  by  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  C  B, 

Sept. 

Do  Newspapers  now  give  the  News  ?  by  J.  G.  Speed,  F,  Aug. 
A  Word  to  the  Critics  of  Newspapers,  by  C.  R.  Miller,  F,  Aug. 


Labour : 

The  Teachings  of  the  Labour,  Commission,  by  C.  H.  d'E.  Leppington,  C  R, 
Sept 

Organised  Labour  and  tbe  Law,  X.  T.  Mason  on,  A  J  P,  Aug. 

Capital  and  Labour,  W.  Dawson  on,  Y  M,  Sept. 

Tbe  Coal  War.  by  S.  Woods,  New  R,  Sept 

Tbe  Machinist,  by  F.  J.  Miller,  Scrlfa,  Sept 
Lambeth  Palace,  W.  C.  Sydney  on,  N  H,  Sept. 
Law  and  Custom,  bv  Rev.  W.  Humphrev,  M,  Sept 
Leather  Work,  E.  Crossley  on,  C  F  M.  Sept. 
Lepers'  Home  at  Mandalay,  Rev.  W.  K.  Winston  on,  Sun  M,  Sept. 
Leslie,  George,  Father  Archangel  of  Scotland,  It.  B.  Cuninghame  Graham 
ou,  N  C,  Sept. 

L'Hut  Sieur  du,  A  Gentleman  of  the  Royal  Guard,  Harp,  Sept 
Libraries,  (see  ais  >  Contents  of  l.ittrary  Journal)  : 

What  They  Head  in  the  East  End,  by  Miss  M.  S.  R.  James,  Y  W,  Sept. 
Life-Saving  Service  of  the  United  States,  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Freeman  on,  A  C  Q,July 
Lincoln  Minster,  Precentor  Veuables  on.  Sun  M,  Sept 
London : 

An  Imperial  City,  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  FUN,  Sept. 

London  Sixty  Years  Ago,  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  C  F  M,  Sept. 
"Lowell,  James  Russell,  Letters  of,  C.  E.  Norton  on.  Harp,  Sept. 
Lunacy  :  Inebriety  and  insanity,  by  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  A,  Aug. 

Malay  Peninsula,  A.  Keyser  on,  N  C,  Sept 

Medicine,  (se?  also  Contents  of  Medical  Hrirf,  Medical.  Magazine) : 

The  Medical  Diaconate,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Belcher,  N  H,  Sept 
Mendlp  Hills,  C  J,  Sept. 

Methodism :  What  makes  a  Methodist?  by  J.  M.  Buckley,  Chaut,  Ang. 
Mexico  :  Metal  Pro  In  lion,  R  T  J,  Aug. 
Mind  Cure,  Practi-al  View  of,  by  J.  L.  Hasbrouck,  A,  Aug. 
Missions,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Church  MUtionary  Intelligencer  and 
Missionary  Review) : 
Missions  and  Colonies,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck,  A  R,  Ang. 
Moles :  The  Fir*t  Engineer,  C,  Sept. 

Morris,  Rev.  F.  0.,  the  Naturalist  of  Nunburuholme,  G  W,  Sept. 
Mountaineering : 

Tbe  Climbing  of  High  Mountains,  W.  M.  Conway  on,  F  R,  Sept. 

A  Slip  ou  the  Ortler,  by  C.  S.  Davison.  A  M,  Sept. 
Municipal  Government :  Why  It  Falls,  by  S.  Cooley,  A  J  P,  Aug. 
Murray,  1).  Christie,  on  His  First  Book,  I,  Sept. 

Natural  History,  (see  also  Contents  of  Natural  Science) : 
Microscopic  Sea-Life,  by  H.  Scherren,  L  H,  Sept. 
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Natural  Selection,  Prof.  A.  Welsmann  on,  C  R,  Sept. 
Navies,  (see  also  Contents  of  Vniud  Service  Magazine) : 

The  Lesson  of  the  Victoria  Disaster,  by  W.  McAdoo,  N  A  R.  Aug. 

How  to  Join  tlie  Royal  Navy,  by  C.  Qlelg.  C  J,  Sept. 

Our  Sailor  Soldiers :  United  States  Naval  Militia,  E.  B.  Mero  on,  0,  Sept. 
New  York :■  Down  Love  Lane;  Old  New  York,  by  T.  A.  Janvier,  Harp, 

Sept. 

Nicaragua  and  the  Canal  Project,  by  M.  de  Llpman,  Fr  L,  Sept. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.,  W.  J.  Dawson  on,  Y  W,  Sept. 

Orchids :  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Orchids,  F.  Dolman  on,  E  I,  Sept. 

Owen,  Robert,  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble  on,  G  T.  Sept. 

Palermo,  Florence  Freeman  on,  M  P,  Sept. 

Panama :  The  Diplomacy  and  Law  of  the  Isthmian  Canals,  by  S.  Webster, 

Harp,  Sept. 
Parents,  Agnes  Repplier  on,  N  A  R,  Aug. 
Paris,  Comte  de,  T  B,  Sept. 
Parliamentary : 

For  Weary  Cltixeus,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  Nat  R,  Sept 

The  Useless  House  or  Lords,  Justin  McCarthy  on,  N  A  R,  Aug. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair,  by  H.  \V.  Lucy,  Str,  Aug. 
Penley,  W.  S.,  O.  B.  Burgin  on,  I,  Sept. 
Pensions  for  Old  Age,  see  under  Insurance  (National). 
Pepys  :  Letter  to  Samuel  Pepys,  by  Andrew  Lang,  Scrlb,  Sept. 
Persian  Grlf :  Under  British  Protection,  by  J.  T.  Bent,  F  R,  Sept. 
Petrarch,  Correspondence  of,  Harriet  W.  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge  on,  A  M, 

Sept 

Poaching,  L'Algle  Cole  on,  N  C,  Sept. 
Poetry : 

The  English  Sonnet  and  its  History,  by  A.  H.  Japp,  G  H,  Sept. 

Some  Living  English  Poets,  by  A.  T.  Qulller  Couch,  E  I,  Sept 

Three  Women  Poets,  Ly,  Sept 
Poland  :  The  Economic  Condition  of  Poland,  B  T  J,  Ang. 
Polar  Exploration  :  Tasks  left  fur  the  Explorer,  Prof.  A.  Heilprln  on,  F,  Ang. 
Political  Economy :  The  Tendencies  of  Natural  Values,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross, 
Y  R,  Ang. 

Prairie  Farms,  E.  V.  Smalley  on,  A  M,  Sept 
Prisons :  An  American  Lock-Up,  C,  Sept 
Psychical  Research,  Andrew  Lang  on,  C  R,  Sept. 

Racing :  The  Business  and  Sport  of  Horse-Racing,  Martha  M.  Williams  on, 
Fr  L,  Sept. 

Railways:  The  North  British  Railway,  A.  E.  Lockyer  on,  E  I,  Sept 
The  Raub  Gravity  or  Three-Cylinder  Engine, Bev.  W.  R.  Covert  on,  A  J  P, 
Aug. 

Uruguayan  RMlways,  C.  E.  Akers  on,  I  R,  Aug. 

The  Intercontinental  Railway  in  Central  America,  W.  D.  Kelly  on,  Cos, 
Aug. 

Reformation,  Archdeacon  Farrar  on,  C  R,  Sept. 

Religions,  Parliament  ot  The  English  Premier  and  Primate  on,  R  C.  Aug. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  At  Home,  by  A.  Dobeon,  Scrlb,  Sept 
Rocamadour:  An  Albert  Dilrer  Town,  by  Elizabeth  li.  Pennell,  Harp,  Sept. 
Russell,  Clark,  and  How  He  Writes  tils  Sea-Xove  s,  by  R.  Blathwayt,  E  I, 

Sept 
Russia: 

The  Peace  of  Europe  and  Russian  Designs,  Karl  Blind  on,   U  S  H, 
Sept 

Russian  Jewry,  Hall  Calne  on,  P  H  M,  Sept 
Tzarskoe  iel6,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  on,  A  M,  Sept 

St.  Michel,  Mout,  Robert  Barr  on,  I,  Sept. 
Salmon  Casts,  by  H.  A.  Herbert,  Cos,  Aug. 
Salvinl,  Autobiography  of,  C  M,  Sept 
Sanitation : 

Municipal  Sanitation  In  Washington  and  Baltimore,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings 
F,  Aug. 

Sanitation  in  Brussels,  T.  M.  Legge  on,  Med  M,  Ang. 

Nature'*  Sanitary  Agents,  C  J,  Sept 

How  to  Stop  River  Puliation,  by  F.  Spence,  C  R,  Sept 

How  t.t  Make  a  City  Cholera-Proof,  by  P.  Bigelow,  Cor,  Aug. 

Scylla  and  Charybdls,  Rev.  J.  R.  Vernon  on,  £[,  Sept 

Servant  Question :  The  Servants'  Sunday,  by  Ruth  Lamb,  Sun  H,  Sept. 

Servla :  Old  Servian  Customs,  Graut  Maxwell  on,  C  J,  Sept 

Shakespeare :  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Case :  Verdict  No.  2,  by  E.  Stedman 
and  others,  A,  Aug. 

Sherman,  John,  as  a  "Great  Financier,"  J.  Priuce  on,  A  J  P,  Ang. 

Shipping,  (see  also  Contents  uf  Nautical  Magazine) : 

t  he  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea,  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  L  H,  Sept 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  J.  A.  Fronde  on,  Long,  Sept. 

Siam : 

The  Siaroew  Question,  Lord  Lamlngton  on,  USM,  Sept 

The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,  by  S.  E  Carrington,  C  I  M,  Aug. 

Sicily  :  The  Taormlna  Note  Book,  by  G.  E.  Woodberry,  C  M,  Sept 

Sinclair,  Archilea  on,  Sun  M,  Sept. 

So  lely  :  The  Remnant,  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  P  M  M,  Sept. 
Sociological  Studies  of  London,  by  licv.  J.  W.  Hegemm,  hom  R.  Aug. 
So.rates  Once  More,  by  Prof.  H.  II.  Tyler,  A  R,  Aug. 


Solomon  Islands,  Co' 
Soudan,  see  under  F 
Spain  :  Its  Camels 
Sport :  Big  Game  t 
Stars  and  Stripes, 
Stlllmau,  Wllllin 
Sues  Cai.al:  Enr  > 
Sept 

Sumner,  Charlf  .  v 
Aug. 

Sunshine,  H.  ?     *  ' 
Sunshine  and  . 
Superstition  s. 
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July. 
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V.  Wyley  on,  USM,  Sept 
->udan. 

H.  Walker  on,  L  H,  S-pt 
e  West,  by  T.  Roosevelt,  F,  Aug. 
St  N.  Sept. 
rison  ou,  C  M,  Sept 
Suez  Shares,  by  C.  Wblteliocse,  F  R, 

•  •*  m  of.  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher  on,  Y  R, 


Tapestry: 
Tempera' 
Inebri'  -anity,  by  Leslie 

Protalt  :-.  .gland.  Sir  W.  L 

Tennyson  in  -      arden,  Aide  Mey 
Texaa,  S.  B.  Maxey  on.  Harp,  Sept 
Thackeray  MS.  In  Harvard  College  1 
Thames  River :  A  New  River,  C,  Se. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama,  (see  also  Cot 


M.  Vug. 
■-,  R,  Sept. 

v..   latural.  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit  on,  A C Q, 

ce  King  on,  Sun  H,  Sept 
oel  on,  G  M,  Sept 


.  W.  J.  Hardy  on,  L  H,  Sep 

'  'J.  A,  Aug. 
i,  N  A  R,  Aug. 
H  E,  Aug. 

-..  R.  Sullivan  on,  Scrib,  Sept 


.    the  Theatre) : 


Mask  or  Mirror:  Artificiality  and  Veritism  on  the  Stage,  B.  O.  Flower oo, 
A,  Aug. 

A  New  Stage  Doctrine,  by  Hamilton  Aide,  N  C,  Sept 
Disease  and  Death  on  the  Stage,  by  Dr.  C.  Edson,  NAB,  Aug. 
The  Comedie  Francalse  of  To-day,  by  A.  D.  Vandam,  New  R,  Sept 
Thec*opby,  see  Contents  of  Lucifer,  TMeoeophiit,  .Veto  (.'al'farntar, 
Thomson,  Humphry,  Autobiography  of.  Prof.  E.  Dowden  on,  F  R,  Sept 
Tibet:  Miss  A.  R.  Taylor  on,  Nat  R,  Sept. 

Tollemache,  Lord,  the  Labourers'  Lord,  by  F.  Impey,  New  R,  Sept 

Tr.ippists,  E.  H.  Barker  on,  T  B,  Sept 

Tuscan  Nationality,  Grant  Alien  on,  Nat  R,  Sept. 

Twain,  Mark,  and  His  Recent  Works,  by  F.  R.  Stockton,  F,  Ang. 

United  States,  (see  also  trader  Navy,  American  People,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Texas.  Ax.) : 
Some  important  Problems  confronting  Congress,  A.  C.  Flsk  on.  A,  Aug. 
The  Coming  Ejctra  Session,  G.  G.  Vest  and  J.  N.  Dolph  on,  N  A  R,  Aug. 
A  New  Poliii  al  System,  by  A.  S.  haumburg,  A  J  P,  Aug. 
The  Financial  Situation,  bnl.  H.  Eckels  and  S.  Pennoyer,  NAD,  Aug. 
The  Financial  Problem,  W.  H.  Standlsb  on,  A.  Aug. 
Regulations  affecting  Currency,  B  T  J,  Aug. 
Currency  and  Banking  Reform,  W.  Knapp  on,  A  J  P,  Aug™ 
Monometallism,  W,  M.  Stewart  on,  A,  Aug. 
The  Doom  of  silver,  E.  0.  Leech  on,  F.  Aug. 
India's  Action  and  the  Sherman  Law,  H.  White  on,  F,  Aug. 
Our  Industrial  Image,  by  J.  G.  Clark,  A,  Aug. 
Danger  in  Hasty  Tariff  Revision,  by  R.  H.  WolrT,  F.  Aug. 
The  Census  and  Immigration,  by  H.  C.  Lodge.  C  M,  Sept 
The  Historic  Policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  Annexation,  by  S.  E.  Bakiata. 

y  r,  Aug. 

The  Life-Saving  Service,  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Freeman  on,  ACQ,  July. 

Our  New  National  Forest  Reserves,  by  Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  C  H,  SepL 

Stars  and  Stripes  by  H.  R.  Wray,  St.  N,  Sept 
United  States  of  the  World,  by  G.  V.  Sibley,  A  J  P,  Aug. 
Uruguayan  Railways,  C.  E.  Akers  on,  I  K,  Aug. 

Volunteers : 

A  Week  In  a  Volunteer  Camp,  CFK  Sept. 
.  The  Artists',  Lud  H,  Sept 

Wales :  A  Warning  from  Wales,  by  A.  Griffith  Boscawen,  Nat  R,  Sept. 
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AN  OFFER  OF  £100,000  TO  MY  READERS. 


YN  the  Chkistmab  Number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  1893  (now  in  the  press),  I  have  sketched  in  somewhat 
X  fanciful  and  exaggerated  outline  the  work  which  I  believe  could  be  done  if  a  daily  paper  such  as  I  have 
suggested  were  established  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  have  thought  about  this  thing  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  first  it  was  more  or  less  a  visionary 
aspiration.  But  as  tho  years  rolled  on  and  I  saw  more  clearly  what  was  possible,  it  gradually  crystallised  into  a  firm 
conviction  that  in  its  leading  features  such  a  work  as  I  have  suggested  could  be  done  by  the  conductors  and  subscribers 
of  a  daily  paper.  No  editor  could  do  it,  or  a  tithe  of  it,  by  himself.  But  to  an  editor  who  was  in  close  touch  with  his 
readers,  who  possessed  their  confidence,  and  could  evoke  their  co-operation,  these  things  are  not  only  possible,  but 
are  well  within  the  range  of  practicality. 

For  years  I  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  to  discover  somewhere  in  the  English-speaking  world  some  editor  who 
had  the  faith  in  him  and  the  energy  to  attempt  the  foundation  of  a  paper  which  would  be  in  its  essence  much  more 
of  an  attempt  to  help,  to  serve,  to  instruct,  to  amuse,  and  to  guide  its  readers  than  a  mere  quilting  together  of  more 
or  less  well-written  accounts  of  yesterday's  happenings. 

I  have  looked  in  vain. 

Here  and  there  may  be  found  journalists  of  capacity  who  are  without  faith,  and  again  there  are  some  who  have 
faith  but  who  have  not  the  capacity.  But  in  all  English-speaking  lands  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  find  any  editor  who 
believed  enough  in  the  English-speaking  race  and  in  journalism  to  make  the  attempt. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  such  a  journal  of  opinion  and  of  conduct  to  be  established,  not  so  much  as  a 
dividend-earning,  salary-paying  machine,  as  a  nexus  between  a  great  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  actuated  by  a 
common  faith  and  a  common  resolve  which  they  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  by  united  action.  Even  those  who 
regard  its  creation  as  chimerical  would  readily  admit  that  if  such  an  organ  could  be  established  it  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  all  the  causes  which  it  advocated,  and  to  the  race  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  in  default  of  any 
one  better  qualified  for  the  post  I  am  willing  to  try  my  hand. 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  many  of  my  own  disqualifications  for  such  a  position,  and  my  readers  and  friends  are,  no 
doubt,  aware  of  others  of  which,  fortunately  for  my  own  peace  of  mind,  I  am  oblivious.  I  could  easily  define  an 
ideal  editor  for  such  a  new  daily  paper  who  would  be  in  every  way  much  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be.  But  such  a  man  docs  not  exist.  I  do.  That  is  the  difference ;  and  in  journalism  as  in  other  things  a 
sparrow  in  the  hand  is  worth  a  bird  of  Paradise  in  the  bush. 

But  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  any  of  those  disqualifications  seem  to  me  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  attempt. 
Many  of  them  can  be  covered  by  the  choice  of  competent  assistants ;  and  tho  knowledge  of  one's  own  shortcomings  is 
often  the  beginning  of  wisdom.   That,  however,  is  not  a  matter  for  me  to  decide,  but  for  you. 

If  I  proceed  to  speak  of  my  qualifications  for  such  a  position,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  accused  of  doing  so  from 
inordinate  vanity  or  irrepressible  egotism.  I  regard  a  man's  past  training  as  in  some  respects  the  best  guide  as  to 
his  future  course.  From  a  segment  of  a  circle  you  can  define  its  circumference.  Now,  I  frankly  admit  that  it  is 
quite  possible  I  may  not  be  the  prepared  man  for  the  prepared  work — to  quote  the  quaint  old  phrase — but  I  do  not 
think  that  even  my  most  supercilious  critics  will  deny  that  if  such  an  organ  ought  to  be  started,  I  have  many  of 
the  qualifications  which  its  conductor  should  possess. 

In  the  first  case  I  am  a  journalist  who  believes  in  journalism,  and  I  am  an  Englishman  who  believes  in  tho 
English-speaking  race.    I  have  a  conception  which  is,  at  least,  very  clear  and  well  defined,  of  tho  way  in  which,/1 
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journalism  may  lie  made  to  minister  to  the  development  of  the  race,  and  I  am  prepared  in  the  maturity  of  my 
manhood  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  realisation  of  that  great  ideal. 

To  enable  any  one  to  work  out  this  conception  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  be  on  more  or  less  friendly 
and  sympathetic  terms  of  mutual  understanding  with  the  leaders  of  the  great  forces,  representative  of  the  dominant 
tendencies  of  our  time.  To  be  able  to  interpret  each  to  all,  a  certain  eclecticism  of  thought  and  a  permitted  liberty, 
not  to  say  licence,  of  speech  is  indispensable.  To  conduct  such  a  paper  a  man  must  be  absolutely  free  to  say  the 
thing  he  will,  free  from  control  by  a  proprietor,  free  from  pressure  from  advertisers,  free  from  the  restrictions  of  sect, 
and  above  all  freo  from  the  prejudices  and  paseions  of  party.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  must  have  a  clearly  defined 
standpoint  of  his  own,  from  which  he  can  approach  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  none,  without  in  the  least  fearing  lest  be 
should  compromise  his  own  faith  by  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  others'  heresies. 

When  I  look  back  to  my  own  upbringing,  and  remember  how  I  was  started  in  life  as  an  errand  boy  in  Newcastle, 
when  I  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  the  convictions  natural  to  the  Eon  of  a  Radical  Congregational  minister 
on  Tyncside— nay,  when  I  recall  even  the  passionate  zeal  of  my  partisanship  when  eight  years  later  I  began  to  edit 
a  daily  paper — I  marvel  much  that  I  should  have  arrived  at  my  present  standpoint.  I  feel  that  I  have  indeed  been  led 
by  a  way  I  knew  not  of,  and  that  as  the  result  of  my  pilgrimage  I  have  been  better  prepared  to  act  as  a  common 
centre  of  communication  between  men  of  opposing  churches  and  parties  and  nations,  than  mott  journalists 
of  my  time.  .      •  - 

I  am  the  only  English  journalist  who  has  been  on  terms  of  personal  and  more  or  less  confidential  communication 
with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Vatican,  with  the  Procurator-General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  with  the  leading  Nonconformists.  I  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Annie 
Besant  over  the  grave  of  a  Freethinker  who  had  been  killed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  yet  I  have  never  ceased  to 
rejoice  in  the  strength  and  the  consolation  of  the  simple  faith  which  I  learned  at  my  mother's  knee.  With 
many  men  growing  tolerance  is  tho  result  of  decaying  faith.  With  me  it  is  the  reverse.  I  am  more  sympathetic, 
not  because  I  believe  less,  but  because  I  believe  more.  Life  lias  only  deepened  my  faith  in  the  central  principle 
of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  and  of  the  individual. 

After  Religion  no  factor  is  so  potent  as  Race.  And  here  I  have  won  an  uncontested  right  to  speak.  I  am  the 
only  English  journalist  who  edits  an  organ  of  opinion  whose  area  of  circulation  is  co-extensive  with  the  English- 
speaking  race.  There  are  American  magazines  containing  interesting  stories  and  admirablo  illustrations  which  have 
a  circulation  as  wide,  but  they  are  not  organs  of  opinion.  The  Strand  has  a  greater  circulation  still,  but  it  is  of 
the  same  class,  and  it  is  practically  confined  to  Great  Britain.  I  am  in  the  unique  position  of  conducting  a 
monthly  organ  of  opinion,  both  religious,  social,  political,  and  literary,  which  has  200,000  subscribers,  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  English-speaking  world  at  home  and  the  English-speaking  world  over  sea.  And 
from  first  to  last  the  Review  has  never  ceased  to  proclaim  its  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  race  and  to  promote  by 
every  means  in  its  power  tho  healing  of  the  great  disruption  of  last  century. 

After  Religion  and  Race,  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  world  is  Sex,  if  indeed  it  does  not  come  first.  The  advent 
of  Woman  to  the  full  sr tatus  of  a  human  being,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  human  being,  is  the  hope 
of  the  future,  as  the  dawn  of  that  advent  has  been  the  most  notable  factor  of  recent  social  progress.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  Woman  question,  whether  it  bo  her  protection  from  the  cruellest  wrong  in  her  early  youth,  or  her 
deliverance  from  the  unjust  restrictions  and  disabilities  which  limit  her  usefulness  and  retard  her  development  in 
maturer  years,  I  do  not  think  that  any  woman  will  be  disposed  to  question  that  I  have  ever  fought  in  the  van. 

The  faculty  of  conciliating  opposites,  of  combining  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  most  thorough-going 
opponents,  has  of  course  its  disadvantages.  No  one  is  ever  absolutely  sure  of  the  line  which  I  will  take  on  any  given 
question  of  details  or  of  persons  at  any  given  time ;  and  this  leads  naturally  to  a  certain  lack  of  that  hearty  confidence 
which  party  men  give  to  party  leaders.  But  loo'dng  over  my  journalistic  career,  from  the  time  when  I  entered 
the  editorial  office  of  the  Northern  Fcho  down  to  this  very  day,  I  am  surprised  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  identity  and 
consistency  of  the  convictions  that  have  ho-n  expressed  thronghont.  I  have  broadened  here  and  there.  I  have 
developed  naturally ;  but  in  all  fundamentals  I  have  preserved  a  consistency  which,  whether  admirable  or  otherwise, 
is  surprising  even  to  myself. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  feel  that  if  tho  paper  which  I  have  dreamed  of  so  long,  and  which  I  have  described 
at  length  in  the  Christmas  Number  now  going  through  tho  press,  is  really  wanted  by  any  considerable  number  of  my 
follow  countrymen.  I  shall  not  bo  justified  in  refusing  to  start  it.  At  the  same  time,  unless  I  have  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  call,  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  my  health  in  an  enterprise  which  it  might  be  presumption  for  roe  o 
undertake. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  out  a  paper  unless  it  is  wanted,  and  unless  I  can  induco  those  who  want  it  to  co-opera!e 
with  me  in  making  it  a  success  from  the  very  outset.  But  while  inviting  co  operation,  it  must  be  on  terms  which  do 
not  subject  me  to  any  control.  If  I  ever  edit  a  Daily  Paper  again  1  must  be  as  free  as  air  to  say  the  thing  I  will 
without  having  to  consult  any  other  authority  but  my  own  conscience. 
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How  can  these  apparently  contradictory  requirements  be  allowed  ?  If  any  capitalists  supply  me  with  funds,  the 
men  who  pay  the  piper  will  naturally  wish  to  call  the  tune.  If  I  find  the  capital  myself  I  lose  the  advantage  which 
conies  from  enlisting  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  large  number  of  shareholders.   What  then  can  be  done? 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  might  be  found  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  And  that  is, 
I  might  raise  my  capital  and  secure  my  co-operators  by  giving  it  away. 

.  This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  sober  seme.  I  have  worked  it  out  after  consultation  with  the  ablest  financiers, 
lawyers,  journalists  and  accountants  in  London. 

As  a  beginning  I  form  and  register,  merely  in  order  to  facilitate  the  issue  of  debentures,  a  Company  to  be 
called  "  Ti  e  Daily  Paper  Company,  Limited  " ;  the  Articles  of  Association  will  set  forth  that  it  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  and  publishing  a  Daily  Paper  which  I  am  to  be  free  to  edit  and  control  as  I  please'. 

Having  brought  this  Company  into  existence,  I  offer  to  the  readers  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  the  opportunity  of 
co-operating  with- me  in  producing  the  new  paper  on  the  following  terms: — 

With  this  copy  of  the  Review  is  enclosed  a  form  of  order  for  the  Daily  Paper  for  the  first  twelve  months  after  is 
is  started. 

(1)  If  100,000  of  these  forms  are  sent  to  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  at  the  Head  Office, 
or  any  of  its  branches,  accompanied  by  26s.  for  one  year's  subscription,  I  will  undertake  to  bring  out  the  paper,  and 
each  subscriber  will  receive  the  Daily  Paper  every  day  for  ono  year  through  his  Newsagent,  if  he  is  in  a  town 
receiving  -daily  parcels  of  papers  from  London.  Where  they  only  can  be  delivered  by  post,  13s.  must  be  added  for 
postage.  • 

(2)  To  the  first  100,000  subscribers  I  will  give  by  way  of  bonus  a  Debenture  Bond  for  £1  in  The  Daily  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  redeemable  at  par  at  my  option.  These  Debenture  Bonds  will  have  coupons  attached  entitling  the 
holder  to  receive  interest  annually  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  so  long  as  the  circulation  of  the  paper  is  between 
100,000  and  150,000— seven  and  a-half  per  cent,  between  150,000  and  200,000 ;  and  ten  per  cent,  when  the  circulation 
exceeds  200,000. 

By  this  means  any  subscriber  of  twenty-six  shillings  for  the  first  "year  will  receive,  not  only  three  hundred  and 
twelve  penny  papers,  but  a  Debenture  Bond  of  the  value  of  £1,  bearing  interest  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  for  which 
he  will  receive  £1  when  I  redeem  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  would  operate  may  best  be  seen  by  supposing  that  if  any  Helpers  or  sympathisers 
in  any  one  town,  or  the  members  of  any  political  or  social  or  religious  organisation,  were  to  subscribe  for 
1000  copies  of  the  paper,  and  place  the  1000  Debenture  Bonds  to  the  credit  of  the  Civic  Centre,  or  to  their  own 
religious,  political,  or  social  organisation,  the  result  would  be  that,  by  the  simple  process  of  paying  twenty-six 
shillings  in  advance,  instead  of  in  312  daily  instalments  of  one  penny,  they  would  endow  their  society  with  a 
capital  sum  of  £1000,  yielding  from  £50  to  £100  per  annum  interest,  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  paper 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  each  of  our  100,000  subscribers  were  to  fill  in  the  order  form  and  make  his  bond 
payable  to  the  Liberator  Relief  Fund,  that  fund  would  receive  from  me  100,000  debenture  bonds,  bearing 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  interest.  The  working  of  this  arrangement  is  best  illustrated  by  the  supposition  that 
ten  or  a  hundred  subscribers  club  their  bonds.  Five  per  cent,  on  a  twenty-shilling  bond  is  only  a  shilling  per 
annum;  but  5  per  cent,  on  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  bonds  amounts  to  a  very  respectable  sum. 

My  object  in  thus  giving  away  the  capital  on  which  the  paper  will  be  started  is  not  philanthropic  or  generouse 
It  is  good  business.  I  want  to  establish  a  tie  between  my  readers  and  the  paper  which  I  propose  to  publish,  sol 
make  them  debenture-holders,  and  undertake  to  pay  them  a  minimum  of  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  as  long 
as  the  circulation  is  100,000  per  day.  I  want  to  interest  them  pecuniarily  in  the  success  of  the  paper  to  make  it  a 
co-operative  cnterprize,  so  1  promise  to  raise  the  interest  to  £10,000  a  year  if  the  circulation  rises  to  200,000. 

I  think  the  paper  could  be  produced  by  July  l«t.  If  100,000  persons  subscribe  for  it,  I  will  undertake  to 
produce  it,  if  possible,  by  that  time.  If  fewer  than  100,000  subscribe,  I  will  return  the  money  without  deduction. 
I  make  the  first  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  They  know  my  ideals,  find  need  no  explanation  as  to  my  aims 
and  objects.  I  intend,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  make  the  Daily  Paper  a  faithful  exponent  of  wha  tl  conceive  to  be  the  truth. 
It  will  be  in  no  sense  a  party  paper,  as  the  Review  is  in  no  sense  a  party  Review.  Therefore,  all  readers,  of  tho 
Review  have  the  offer  absolute  till  the  1st  November.  Such  mortgage  bonds  as  have  been  applied  for  by  my 
readers  will  be  allotted  definitely,  and  the  balance  only  will  be  left  open  for  allotment  to  the  readers  of  the  Christmas 
Number. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  correspondence,  the  subscriptions  will  in  the  meantime  be  held  by  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Schultz  and  Comins,  Chartered  Accountants,  46,  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  who  will  act  as  trustees  to  see  the  money  is  returned  if  the  subscription  is  inadequate,  and  if 
otherwise,  that  the  debentures  are  issncd  before  handing  the  money  in  to  The  Daily  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  who  reaches  the  prime  of  life  when,  if  ever,  he  is  to  realise  the  aspirations  of  his  youth, 
contemplates  the  result  of  an  appeal  which  is  to  decide  his  future  with  such  supreme  content  as  that  with  which  I 
launch  this  proposal.  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad,  if  my  fellow-countrymen  and  countrywomen  desire  me  to  do  this 
thing,  and  their  support  will  encourage  me  to  attempt  an  enterprise  from  which,  now  I  look  at  it  closely,  I  might 
otherwise  have  recoiled. 

But  I  shall  also  be  glad,  very  glad,  if  by  the  absence  of  any  response  to  this  appeal  I  have  a  definite  and 
decisive  intimation  that  I  am  not  wanted  for  this  work.  The  one  thing  that  is  intolerable  is  indecision  and  suspense, 
so  I  boldly  put  my  fortune  to  the  touch,  to  win  or  lose  it  all,  watching  with  a  pleasant  curiosity  the  issue  of  the  test, 
and  feeling  sure  that  the  good  Caliph  Ali  was  wise  when  he  wrote  those  golden  words,  "  Thy  Place  in  life  is  reeking 
after  thee,  therefore  be  thou  at  rest  from  seeking  after  it." 

W.  T.  Stead. 
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With  each  copy  of  this  number  of  The  Review  op  Reviews  is  issued  a  form  of  application  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  become  a  Debenture  holder  to  the  extent  of  One  Pound  Sterling  in  "The  Daily  Paper  Company,  Limited," 
on  the  conditions  therein  stated.  No  allotment  of  the  Debenture  Bonds  will  be  made  to  the  general  public  unto 
all  the  regular  subscribers  to  the  Review  who  post  their  applications  by  1st  November,  1893,  have  been  supplied. 

No  allotment  will  be  made  unless  100,000  subscriptions  are  received;  and  the  list  will  be  closed  on 
December  31st.  All  cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  at  any  of  its 
branches. 

LONDON  BRANCHES: 

City  Office   112,  Pish  psgate  Street,  E.?.  South  Kensington     ..       ..  8*,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

St  James'   212,  ri.valllly,  W.  Mayflir    Audley  Mansions,  South 

St.  Marylebone      . .      . .  63,  Baker  Street,  W.  Audley  Street,  W. 

Islington    21  8,  Upper  Street,  X.  St.  M  >rtiu's-le-GranI        ..  185,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Lincoln's  Inn        ..      ..  Carey  street,  W.C.  liampsleal   128,  Fincbley  Road,  N.W. 

COUNTRY  BRANCHES: 

Aberayron.  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Hay.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Abergavenny.  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff.  Hereford.  Newport,  Mm.  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Aberystwyth.  Cardiff.  Holyhead.  Newport,  Salop.  Stokesley. 

Amlwch,  Auglesca.  Cardigan.  Holywell.  Newtown.  Stone. 

Pala.  Carmarthen.  Honiton.  North  shlelis.  StnrmlrjEter  (open  Monday, 

Bangor.  Cheltenham.  llfra.onibe.  Norwl  h.  Wednesday,  and  Friday  > 

Barnard  Castle.  Chester.  Ipswi.h.  Okehampton.  Sunderland. 

Barnstaple.  Chipping  Soibury.  I^mpeter.  Pembroke  Dock.  Tamwoitb. 

Barry  Dock.  Clifton.  J.andjtort.  Peterborough.  Teignmouth. 

Hath.  Conway.  I.edbury.  Plymouth.  Tenby. 

lleaumaris.  Colwyu  Pay.  Lee 's.  Pontypridd.  Thornaby-on-Tees, 

Berkeley.  Cowbridge.  Leicester.  Poole.  Tiverton. 

Belhes-la.  Creditou.  ]>eoiniuster.  Portmadoc.  Torqnay. 

Pidcford.  Cri<  khowell.  Lichfield.  Portsea,  for  Portsmouth.  Torrington. 

Birmingham.  Darlington.  Liverpool.  Pwllheli  Totnea. 

Birmingham,  Six  Ways,  Aston.  Dartmouth.  I.taudovery.  Ramsgate.  Tunstall. 

Birmingham,  72,  Summer  Hill.  Deal.  Llandudno.  Redtar.  Ventoor. 

Birmingham,  llorsefair.  Denbigh.  Llangefui,  Anglesea.  Rlugwood.  Wareham. 

Bishop  Au.klaud.  Devonitoit.  Liftus.  Uoss.  Warrington. 

P.lauulord.  Dolgelly.  Long  si.ttou.  Rugby.   '  Worn,  Salop. 

Boston.  Dover.  Lowesnft.  Rugeley.  West  Hattlepool. 

Boumeminith.  Indvertou.  Machynlleth.  Uyde.  *  Whitby. 

Brecon.  Durham.  Manchester.  Salisbury.  Whitrhnrcb,  Salop. 

Bridgend.  Dursley.  Manchester,  Withy  Grove.  Shaftealtiry.  Wimborue. 

Bristol.  East  Dereham.  Mar.h.  Sherbon.e.  .  Wisbech. 

Bristol,  Pelminster.  Kxetcr.  Menal  Bridge.  Shrewsbury.  Worcester. 

Bristol,  Beilland.  Folkestone.  Middlesbrough.  Southampton.  Wrotton-uDdcr-Edge. 

Bristol,  Stokes  Croft.  <  iateshead.  Mold.  South  Molton.  Wrexham. 

Bristol,  West  Street  (ilou;  ester.  Monmouth.  Soutbsea.  Yarmouth. 

Brixbani.  tJulsnorough.  Narfoerth.  South  Shields.  York. 

Bromyard.  Hat  ley.  Newcastle  Emlyn.  Spalding. 

Builth.      _  Hartlepool.  Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  Stalbridge  (open  Tueslay, 

Iim1on-on-Trent.  Haverfordwest.  New.astle-ou-Tyne.  Thursday,  and  Saturday). 

The  following  correspondence  explains  itself : — 

Messrs.  Schultz  and  Comins,  Chartered  Accountants,  Review  op  Reviews  Office, 

46,  Cannon  Street,  E  C.  October  2nd,  1893. 

Gentlemen, — I  request  you  to  accept  the  position  of  Trustees  on  behalf  of  The  Daily  Pjper  Company,  Limited,  in  regard  to 
the  subscriptions,  to  be  paid  into  the  National  Provincial  Bunk  of  England,  under  the  scheme  described  in  the  October  NumU  r 
of  The  Review  op  Reviews,  which  the  Rank  has  undertaken  to  hold  at  your  order. 

If  100,000  subscriptions  have  not  been  paid  in  on  or  before  December  31st,  I  desire  you  to  direct  the  return  in  full  to  the 
subscribers  of  all  subscriptions  paid  into  the  Rank  on  account  of  The  Daily  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

If  100,000  subscriptions  have  been  paid  in,  I  request  you  first  to  ascertain  that  Debenture  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  £100,000 
have  been  issued  to  the  subscribers,  in  accordance  with  the  promises  made  by  ine,  and  then  to  hand  over  to  The  Daily  Pape: 
Company,  Limited,  the  moneys  subscribed  after  deducting  (£5000)  five  thousand  pounds,  which  the  Bank  will  retain,  to  your 
order,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  first  year's  dividend. — I  am,  yours  truly,  (Signed)         W.  T.  Steab. 

W.  T.  Stead,  Esq.,  46,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Mowl.ray  House,  E.C.  October  2nd,  1893. 

Dear  Sir. — We  have  received  your  letter  of  this  day's  dale,  and  hereby  undertake  to  act  as  Trustees  for  The  Daily  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  iu  accordance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  therein. — We  nre,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Schults!  and  Comins,  Chartered  Accountants. 
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London,  Octtb:r  l»t. 

The  progress  of  the  world  depends  upon 

Anglo-  tne  progress  of  ideas,  and  of  the  ideas 
America.  r  e> 

that  are  most  essential  to  the  progressive 

evelopment  of  the  human  race  none  is  more 
uportant  than  that  of  the  unity  between  the 
^lglish-speaking  peoples.  That  unity  at  present 
xists  in  literature  and  language,  and  the  only 
reak  in  the  circle  is  the  political  disruption 
hat  dates  from  the  revolt  of  the  American 
olonies.  To  breach  the  yawning  chasm  thus 
reated  is  the  great  task  that  lies  before  the 
tatriots  of  both  countries.  The 
irst  practical  step  in  this  direc- 
ion  is  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  tribunal,  composed  by 
lelegates  from  the  Supreme  Court 
>f  Washington  and  the  Court  of 
:he  Privy  Council,  which  would 
)e  empowered  to  adjudicate  on  all 
lisputes  that  arise  between,  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire  and  th8 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  When 
the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Board 
was  constituted,  I  ventured  to  ob- 
ject to  the  intrusion  of  foreigners 
into  a  domestic  dispute.  It  seemed 
cont  rary  to  sound  principle  to  allow 
French,  Italians,  and  Swedes  to 
settle  the  right  and  wrong  of  a 
question  that  was  distinctly  a  domestic  one  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  I  note,  therefore, 
with  mnch  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Harland,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington 
on  the  Arbitration  tribunal,  has  just  expressed  him- 
self in  the  same  sense.  Mr.  Harland,  after  leaving 
Paris,  came  to  London,  and  in  conversation  with  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  next  question  referred  to  arbitration  between  the 
two  countries  should  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  constituted 
by  delegates  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  strangers.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  such  an  expression  of  opinion,  coming  from  so 
distinguished  a  judge  and  arbitrator,  is  a  welcome 
indication  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  which  will  be  the 
first  visible  and  outward  sign  of  the  reunion  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  All  progress  in  this  or, 
indeed,  in  any  direction,  to  be  stable  must  be  slow, 


MARSHAL  FLOUIANO  TEIXOTO. 


and  the  foundations  roust  be  laid  broad  and  deep  in 
the  matured  convictions  of  the  nations  if  anything 
lasting  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Positivist  ^  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
Plungers  of  consequence  of  attempting  to  progress 
Brazil,  jjy  piutlgmg  js  afforded  by  the  miserable 
news  which  has  been  coming  to  hand  nearly  every 
day  for  the  last  month  from  Brazil.  That  great 
Empire,  which  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor 
rested  in  almost  profound  peace,  during  which 
slavery  was  abolished  without  the  firing  of  a  shot, 
has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  made 
the  scene  of  a  crucial  experiment. 
A  little  knot  of  Positivist  pro- 
fessors, upon  whose  minds  the 
philosophy  of  Auguste  Corate  had 
dawned  as  a  new  revelation,  were 
unlucky  enough  to  be  able  to 
upset  the  'old  Imperial  dynasty 
and  found  a  republic,  in  which  the 
whole  political  system  of  Auguste 
Comte  was  applied  tn  bloc,  and  in 
detail,  to  Brazil.  The  Positivist 
prophets,  being  mounted  on  horse- 
back, rapidly  rode  to  the  abyss. 
Brazil  is  to-day  torn  by  civil  war  ; 
her  navy  is  bombarding  her  capital, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  much  of 
the  stately  fabric  of  the  Brazilian 
Empire  will  be  left  intact  before 
the  nation  has  re  adjusted  its  political  institutions 
to  the  Brazilian  average  of  civilisation.  The  story 
of  the  reign  of  the  Positivists  in  Brazil  is  one 
which  should  be  told  at  length  as  a  great  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  danger  of  political  plunging. 
Imagine  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  by  a  sudden  fluke 
installed  as  virtual  dictator  at  Westminster,  and 
we  can  form  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  new  regime  in  Brazil.  The 
Dorset  agricultural  labourer  is  much  nearer  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  than  the 
illiterate  newly-enfranchised  semi-slave  population  of 
Brazil  is  to  the  level  of  the  apostles  of  the  Positivist 
philosophy.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
somewhat  obscure. 

President  Peixoto  having  vetoed  the  bill, 
Bombardment  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  Vice- 
of  Rio.     President  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency, 
the  Opposition  brought  forward  a  motion  for  his 
impeachment,    which    was    rejected.  Thereupon 
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Admiral  de  Mello,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  revolted  against  the  Government.  In  the 
manifesto  which  he  recently  issued,  the  Admiral 
charges  the  President  with  endeavouring  to  place 
Brazil  under  the  rule  of  absolute  tyranny.  Four 
members  of  the  Brazilian  Congress,  who  were  on 
board  the  Admiral's  flagship,  declare  that  the 
Peixoto  Cabinet  has  been  using  public  funds, 
destroying  the  autonomy  of  the  States,  and  foment- 
ing national  war,  in  order  to  serve  their  own 
personal  ends ;  therefore,  these  four  are  compelled,  as 
representatives  of  the  national  will,  to  make  a  solemn 
fight  for  freedom.    The  manifesto  of  the  four  recalls 


of  Reviews. 

to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
able   to   lie   by  telegram.     The   result,  howevev] 

causes  considerable  confusion  to  the  outside  wo 
which  every  day  reads  announcements,  first, 
the  insurrection  is  on  its  last  legs,  and 
that  the  Government  is  just  on  the  point  of  collap 
altogether.    At  present  the  odds  seem  to  be  I 
on  the  side  of  the  fleet,  but  prophesying  is  da 
at  all  times,  especially  in  South  America. 

So  far  as   England   is  concerned 
Argentina.  renewed  disturbances  in  the  Arge 

Republic  are  even  more  serious  than  I 
bombardment  of   Rio.     The   insurrection  in 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


reminiscences  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street. 
The  importance,  however,  of  the  movement  does  not 
depend  upon  the  dauntless  four,  but  upon  the  Admiral 
and  his  war-ships.  They  bombarded  Nichtheroy,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Rio,  and  then  shelled  Rio 
itself.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  culminated  in  the  revolt  were  largely 
due  to  economic  causes.  Last  year  the  coffee  crop 
was  a  bumper ;  this  year  it  is  about  one-fifth  of 
what  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  If  the  insurrection 
in  Rio  Grande  continues,  and  if  the  bombardment 
of  the  capital  lasts  much  longer,  there  is  no 
knowing  what   may  happen.     Both  parties  seem 


Argentine  is  due  to  the  determined  attempt  made 
by  the  Radical  party  in  the  provinces  to  obb 
possession  of  the  provincial  governors.  It  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Alem,  a  Radical  apostle  who  has  for  somr 
time  been  carrying  on  an  agitation  in  favour  of 
allowing  each  province  to  elect  its  own  governor 
and  manage  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way.  The 
National  Government  decreed  the  disarmament  of 
the  Provincial  Governments  ;  but  as  nothing  was 
done  to  carry  this  out,  the  Radicals  roused  thr 
populace  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
The  revolutionists  seem  to  be  having  things  prettr 
much  to  themselves    in    the  interior,  and    it  is 
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reported  that  the  fleet  is  not  unfavourably  disposed 
to  the  revolution.  At  present  the  heads  of  the 
Argentine  Government  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  as  an  attempt  to  reinforce  their  garrisons 
ia  the  interior  was  frustrated  by  the  simple  but 
effective  process  of  tearing  up  the  rails  and  pull- 
ing down  the  railway  bridges,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  a  speedy  suppression  of  the  revolt.  All 
this  can  hardly  fail  to  react  disastrously  upon  the 
settlement  of  Argentine  finance,  and  anything  that 
affects  Argentine  finance  postpones  the  chance  of 
settling  down  in  the  City.  Our  present  financial 
straits  date  from  the  time  when  Argentinas  smashed 
Baling,  and  until  the  Baring  liquidation  is  at  an 
end  every  upset  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  apt  to 
react  badly  in  London. 

September  this  year  must  have  been 
CoaPwar  un(^er  *ne  influence  of  a  somewhat  turbu- 
lent star,  for  not  only  have  we  insurrec- 
tions in  Argentine,  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
capital  of  Brazil,  but  we  have  had  aotu  il  bloodshed 
at  home  in  connection  with  the  dispute  about  the 
miners'  wages.  The  refusal  of  the  miners  to  permit 
impartial  arbitrators  to  adjudicate  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  employers 
to  pay  reduced  wages  in  face  of  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  coal,  continues  to  paralyse  the  whole  of  the  coal 
industry  of  the  country.  The  dispute  has  now 
lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  and  neither  side  is 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is  beaten.  The  money  loss 
can  only  be  reckoned  by  millions  ;  and  the  misery  occa- 
sioned to  the  rank  and  file,  not  only  of  the  colliers, 
but  of  the  workmen  in  related  industries,  which  are 
stopped  for  want  of  coal,  has  been  very  intense.  For 
the  most  part  it  has  been  borne  silently,  but  at 
Featherstone,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  a  mob  of 
miners  attacked  the  colliery  and  set  fire  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  coal-owner.  They  smashed  the  build- 
ing and  the  machinery  and  accomplished  as  much 
destruction  as  they  could.  At  last  patience  gave 
way.  While  they  were  engaged  in  destroying  the 
colliery  buildings,  a  small  force  of  soldiers  was 
ordered  up  by  the  magistrate ;  and  the  rioters  re- 
fusing to  disperse,  the  troops  fired  on  them  with  ball 
cartridge,  killing  three  and  wounding  several  others. 
Thereupon  the  crowd  dispersed.  Coroners'  inquests 
were  held,  with  a  Debate  following  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  military  had  no  option  but  to 
fire,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  while  assenting  to  an  inquiry 


into  the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  gained  much 
approval  by  the  frank  and  courageous  manner 
in  which  he  defended  the  right  to  shoot  from 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
National  sing  miseraDle  spectacle  presented  by  the 
the  Coal  suicidal  dispute  in  the  coal  trade  has 
Mines,  quickened  the  attention  which  is  being 
paid  to  the  discovery  of  some  mode  of  substituting 
co-operation  for  competition.  The  most  remarkable 
suggestion  of  this  kind  is  that  which  has  been  made 
by  Sir  George  Elliot,  at  one  time  Member  for  North 
Durham,  and  well  known  in  the  North  country  as 
the  man  who  had  made  his  way  from  being  a  pit 
laddie  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence.  Sir 
George  Elliot  has  put  forward  a  scheme  for  the 


Slit  (lEOHOE  ELLIOT,  If  ART. 
(*Voro  o  p'u/tngraph  by  Aminger,' Bad  Emr.) 

formation  of  a  gigantic  coal  trust.  He  calculates 
that  all  the  collieries  in  Great  Britain  could  be 
converted  into  one  concern  with  a  capital  of 
£120,000,000.  If  this  were  done,  cut-throat  com- 
petition between  rival  coal-fields  and  individual  coal- 
owners  would  be  averted  ;  coal  would  be  worked 
more  economically,  and  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  production, 
as  well  as  to  secure  for  miners  more  regular  employ- 
ment. It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  upon  the 
method  by  which  Sir  George  Elliot  thinks  the  great 
National  Coal  Company  could  be  managed  so  as  to 
combine  on  a  semi-co-operative  basis  the  interests 
of  employers  and  employed,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  thinks  the  trust  would  secure  the  present 
owners  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  and  a  possible 
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dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  price  once  fixed 
should  not  be  raised,  excepting  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  and  when  it  was 
raised,  both  the  stock-holder,  the  workman,  and  the 
consumer  should  share  in  the  advance.  The  scheme  is 
admittedly  a  tentative  one,  but  it  is  put  forward  by 
a  man  of  great  experience  who  has  men  from  the 
ranks,  and  who  does  not  approach  the  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  revolutionary  theorist.  His 
proposal  may  be  all  wrong  in  detail,  but  no  error  of 
that  kind  can  diminish  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  this  month  the  testimony  of  a  prince  of  prac- 
tical capitalists  that  it  would  be  economically  advanta 
geous  to  nationalise  the  coal-mines  of  the  kingdom. 

'  Home  Rule  J*0"^0*1^  the  chief  event  at  home  has 
In  Lords  and  been  the  summary  rejection  of  the  Home 
Commons.   Rule  Bill  by  the  Houge  of  jMrAa  hy  ftn 

almost  unprecedented  majority  of  419  to  41.  The 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  34 ;  644  members 
either  voted  or  paired,  349  supporting  the  Bill,  315 
opposing  it.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Rathbone  refused 
to  vote;  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Baron  Henry  de 
Worms,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Durham,  were  absent 
unpaired.  The  majority  was  entirely  due  to  the 
Irish  vote.  Excluding  the  Irish,  th8re  was  a 
majority  of  23  against  the  Bill.  The  majority  in 
England  and  Wales  against  the  Bill  was  48,  while 
in  England  alone  the  hostile  majority  was  70. 
With  such  figures  bsfore  them,  the  House  of 
Lords  felt  encouraged,  for  almost  th3  first  time  in 
its  existencs,  to  express  its  real  opinion  with 
emphasis,  and  it  did  so,  and  no  mistake.  The 
House  of  Lord3  is,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat 
timid  body ;  but  it  is  always  trying  it  on.  If  the 
Peers  voted  according  to  their  own  principles  or 
prejudices  they  would  have  thrown  out  almost  every 
measure  that  has  brought  about  the  pacific  trans- 
formation of  the  English  Constitution.  When 
the  reform  concerns  England  or  the  interests  of 
English  people  they  usuilly  o:ily  try  it  on  once  ;  but 
when  the  matter  only  concerns  Ireland  they  try  it 
on  not  once  but  many  times,  usually  with  the  most 
disastrous  results  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 
When,  therefore,  they  have  behind  them  a  decided 
majority  of  English  Members  they  are  as  pert  as 
cock  sparrows,  and  vote  with  the  utmost  assurance 
as  their  conscience  dictates. 

This  last  month,  for  the  first  time  in  the 

andthe'rtsh  ^e  °^  mos';  °^  tne  Beers,  they  were  able  to 
satisfy  their  consciences  and  gratify  their 
prejudices,  and  pose  as  the  champions  of  the  English 


masses  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they  voted  ten 
to  one  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Some  years 
ago  I  published  a  little  book  called  "  Fifty  Years  of 
the  House  of  Lords,"  that  went  through  several 
editions,  and  which  set  forth  plainly  and  simply  > 
record  of  the  Peers  since  the  Reform  Bill.  This 
reference  to  the  facts  of  history  is  much  the  most 
damaging  weapon  that  can  be  used  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  difficult  for  any  impartial 
person  to  read  the  first  forty-four  pages  of  that  little 
book  without  feeling  that  this  heavy  vote  of  the 
House  of  Lords  against  Home  Rule  ought  to  tell, 
and  in  all  probability  will  tell,  as  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  The  Lords  have  been  so 
uniformly  wrong  in  all  their  dealings  with  Ireland ; 
they  have  so  constantly  retarded  reform  until  it 
lost  its  virtue  and  its  efficacy,  that  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  on  this  occasion  they 
are  equally  mistaken.  Mr.  Roebuck  was  not  by  any 
means  a  modern  Radical ;  but  in  1837  he  told  the 
Liberal  Ministry  bluntly  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  good  government 
of  Ireland.  The  passage  in  which  he  addressed  the 
Ministers  of  that  time  on  the  subject  of  their  dutj 
in  relation  to  Ireland  is  as  follows  :  "  You  should 
have  boldly  told  the  people  of  both  countries  that 
justice  could  not  be  gained  by  either  while  an 
irresponsible  body  of  hereditary  legislators  could  at 
will  dispose  of  the  fortunes  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  We  have  laboured  in  order  to  relieve  the 
miseries  of  Ireland,  and  if  possible  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  many  centuries  of  misrule.  We 
havs  not  advanced  one  single  step.  Every  year  sees 
our  labours  rendered  abortive  by  the  headstrong 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  we  wish  foi 
peace  with  Ireland,  we  must  change  this  faulty 
system." 

The  four  days'  debate  which  preceded 

TheVo'te°PS' the  administration  of  tne  coup  de  9rkt 
to  the  Homo  Rule  Bill  in  the  Lords 
does  not  call  for  any  special  note.  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  having  an  impossible  task  to  perforin, 
discharged  his  duty  with  his  accustomed  agility,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  did  his  part  as  was  expected  of  him. 
The  most  significant  thing  aixmt  the  division,  apart 
from  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  majority,  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  bishop  in  the 
minority.  Three  or  four  prelates  stayed  away,  but 
all  the  rest  went  into  the  Lobby  with  the  majority. 
Of  course  bishops,  like  other  people,  are  bound  to  vote 
according  to  their  consciences,  but  the  custodians  of 
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the  Church  of  England  have  ground  for  grave 
searchings  of  heart  as  to  how  it  is  that  on  a  party 
issue  all  the  right  reverend  lord  bishops  should  bo 
found  on  one  side.  Such  astonishing  unanimity 
is  an  alarming  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Church  has  got  out  of  touch  with  the  people  with 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  closest  contact.  If 
the  bishops  had  been  divided  in  the  same  proportions 
as  their  English  flocks,  leaving  Wales  out  of  the 
question,  at  least  one-third  of  their  number  ought 
to  have  voted  with  the  Government.  Both  the 
Unionists  and  the  State  Churchmen  will  long  have 
reason  to  regret  the  una- 
nimity of  the  episcopal 
vote. 

The  practical 

Onan'taous.  ™animity  of 
the    Peers  in 
opposition  to  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  an  unhealthy 
sign  of  the  division  be- 
tween the  people  and  the 
aristocracy.  Whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  de- 
merits of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  it   is   ridiculous  to 
assert  that  the  arguments 
which    convinced  nearly 
one-half  of  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain  would  not 
have  been  powerful  enough 
to  convince  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  Peers  if  they 
were  not  swayed  by  in- 
terests or  prejudices  which 
separate   them   from  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-country- 
men.   If  that  country  is  D 
in  the    healthiest    condition   in   which    there  is 
practical  identity  of  interests  among  all  classes,  then 
we  are  indeed  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  sharp  an- 
tagonism which  is  thus  revealed — not  for  the  first 
time — between  our  hereditary  legislators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  bodes  no  good  for  the 
Peers.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  folly  to  ignore  that, 
for  once  in  a  way,  the  House  of  Lords  ha?  had  a  quasi- 
democratic  sanction  for  the  step  which  it  has  taken. 
A  body   which    intermittently   asserts    its  right 
to  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  each 
of  the  three    kingdoms,  England   not  excluded, 
can  hardly  be  blamed   when  almost  for  the  first 
time  it  finds  its  action  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 


From  Judy.} 


electors  of  England.  The  Peers  in  the  past  have 
always  yielded  to  two  things,  and  to  two  things  only. 
Their  veto  on  all  measures  of  Liberal  reform  has 
been  set  on  one  side  either  to  a  more  or  less  frankly- 
applied  intimidation  resting  upon  popular  agitation 
in  England,  or  to  what  they  regard  as  the  treason 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party.  As 
these  are  the  only  arguments  which  have  the 
slightest  weight  with  the  majority  of  the  Upper 
House,  it  was  certain  that  they  could  do  nothing 
except  what  they  have  done.  But  there  is  not 
the  faintest  chance  of  an  intimidatory  campaign 
being  set  on  foot  in 
England,  and  agitation 
outside  England  has  no 
influence  on  the  Lords. 
English  electors  are  not 
going  to  hold  indignation 
meetings  because  the  Lords 
have  practically  given  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  the  voting 
majority  of  the  English 
representatives.  The  other 
argument  will  not  be  ap- 
plied until  we  have  a 
Conservative  Ministry  in 
office  ;  that,  however,  is 
probably  nearer  than  most 
people  expect.  When  it 
does  come  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  a  system  of 
Local  Government  in  Ire- 
land which  in  its  practical 
working  will  be  indistin- 
guishable from  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Gladstone, 
energy 
and  perennial 
youth  excite  the  admiration  of  his  friends  and  the 
despair  of  his  enemies,  after  refreshing  himself  for  a 
few  weeks  at  Blackcraig,  has  taken  the  platform  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  defiance  at  the 
Lords.  His  speech,  although  emphatic  enough  in  its 
general  tone,  showed  clearly  enough  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  no  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  heather  in 
the  shape  of  a  popular  agitation  against  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  knows  too  vvall  that  the  heather  is 
wet.  Mr.  Gladstone  disclaimed  all  appeals  to 
violence  or  even  to  vehemence,  and  declared  that 
what  was  wanted  was  "determination,  calm,  solid, 
quiet,  but  fixed  determination."  But  the  Peers  will 
snap  their  fingers  at  determination — until  they  find 
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expression  in  another  dissolution.  A  calm,  solid, 
but  fixed  determination  that  shrinks  from  a  dis- 
solution, which,  if  it  went  our  way,  would  settle  the 
question  once  for  all,  is  a  determination  which  will 
only  determine  the  Lords  to  persevere  in  their 
present  course.  A  dissolution  is  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  of  which  the  Government  is  thinking. 

The  autumn  session  is  to  be  devoted  to 

ISShe™t/?Ulethe  EmPloyers*  LiabUity  Bill  and  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  the  latter  being  no 
longer  confined  to  England,  but  extended  to  Wales 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  eagerly 
scanned  for  indications  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  next  year,  but  the  oracle 
was  judiciously  vague.  The  feeling  is  growing  that 
there  will  be  no  reintroduction  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  next  year,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  session 
will  be  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
Newcastle  programme.  The  special  correspondent 
of  United  Ireland  writes  in  favour  of  this  policy. 
"  Personally,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  see  that  the  formal 
reintroduction  of  the  Bill  next  year  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  for  Ireland.  The  issue  of  Home 
Rule  is  totally  eclipsed,  and  Home  Rule  is  naturally 
postponed  until  after  the  next  General  Election." 
Of  course,  if  the  Irish  agree  to  this,  no  one  on  this 
side  of  the  water  will  raise  any  objection.  It  is 
a  question  which  the  Irish  will  have  to  decide  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  remarks  of  this  correspondent  in 
United  Ireland,  it  would  seem  as  if  even  the  most 
advanced  section  of  the  Nationalists  were  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  postponing  the  question  until  after  the 
inevitable  dissolution. 

If  the  Home  Rule  block  is  removed 
NextSesslon.it  will  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
Irish  question  will  be  out  of  the  way. 
Legislation  for  the  evicted  tenants  will  become  one 
of  the  first  orders  of  the  day.  A  Reinstatement 
Bill,  however,  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  get 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  financial  sacri- 
fices which  it  may  possibly  entail  will  not  make  it 
very  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then 
behind  the  question  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  is  the 
question  of  Amnesty.  That  question,  however, 
although  good  enough  for  popular  agitation,  is  not  of 
serious  Parliamentary  importance.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Government  will  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  follow  that  up 
by  legislation  for  London.  If  any  time  remains  they 
will  attempt  to  do  something  to  deal  with  the  Liquor 
Traffic  and  with  the  Labour  Laws.  All  these  calcu- 
lations may  be  upset  by  death  at  home  or  war  abroad. 


The  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  at  Edinburgh, 
Protection  c\epiore<j  the  legislative  famine  which  has 
Commons,  been  characteristic  of  this  session.  The 
Home  Rule  Bill,  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  has 
devoured  all  the  other  Bills,  only  to  be  slaughtered 
itself.  Many  measures  which  ought  to  have  passed 
into  law  have  been  sacrificed,  and  very  few  have  been 
allowed  to  slip  through  the  double  barrier  of  Home 
Rule  and  obstruction.  One  of  these  was  a  little  Bill, 
the  need  of  which  was  recognised  by  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  seventeen  years  since.  It  is  a  Bill  which 
practically  repeals  the  Statute  of  Merton,  whereby 
lords  of  the  manor  or  landed  proprietors  were 
permitted  to  enclose  common  land.  The  statute 
passed  this  year  bruits  the  application  of  the 
Statute  of  Merton  to  cases  in  which  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  obtained,  and  this 
consent  it  is  expressly  stated  is  not  to  be  given  unless 
the  Board  is  convinced  that  the  proposed  enclosure  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  After  this  we  hope 
that  the  legalised  theft  of  our  common  lands  will  be 
checked. 

_  The  House  of  Commons  has  broken  down 
The 

Gassed  this  Session,  not  merely  as  a  legislative, 
Commons,  but  also  as  a  debating,  concern.  If  there 
were  half  a  dozen  Peers  who  were  alert  and  had  the 
true  metal  in  them,  they  might  have  scored  heavily 
for  the  Upper  Chamber.  A  series  of  animated 
debates  upon  questions  which  the  House  of  Commons 
wished  to  debate,  but  could  not,  would  have  done  the 
House  of  Lords  good.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the 
half-dozen  Peers  were  not  forthcoming,  and  if  a 
public  question  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  will  not  b8  discussed  elsewhere.  A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  used  to  gag  debate, 
even  when  time  exists  for  such  discussion,  was 
afforded  in  the  last  months  of  last  session  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple. 

Lord  Roberts  My  readers  will  remember  that  early 
Housetf  m  *ne  year  ^ declared  *n these  pages  that 
Commons.  Lord  Roberts  or  the  military  authorities 
in  India  were  responsible  for  the  systematic  evasion 
of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Home  Government  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  examination  of  women  of 
ill-fame  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  British 
garrison  in  India.  My  statements  were  scouted  and 
ridiculed.  A  departmental  committee  was  appointed 
which  took  evidence  on  the  subject  and  confirmed 
the  absolute  truth  of  tha  statements  which  had  been 
denied.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  a  Jeading  member  of  that 
committee,  was  anxious  to  call  attention  in  the 
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House  to  the  scandalous  breach  of  good  faith  of 
which  these  Indian  officials  have  been  guilty.  Apart 
from  the  moral  questions  involved,  the  subject  was 
supremely  important  owing  to  the  political  issue  which 
it  raised,  namely,  whether  Parliament  was  or  was  not 
to  exercise  any  effective  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  India.  The  will  of  Parliament  had  been 
openly  defied,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
publically  apologised  for  having  denied  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  things  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
cognisant.  The  facts  were  established  beyond  any 
dispute,  and  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee was  before  the  House ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  importance  of  the  question  and  the  undisputed 
facts,  Parliament  was  gagged,  and  not  one  word 
could  be  said  upon  the  subject  even  when  the  Indian 
Budget  was  being  discussed. 

The  way  in  which  this  was  effected  was 

Debate?    vei7  simPle-    Sir  Richard  Temple  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject.    As  long  as  that  notice  was  on 
the  notice-paper  no  other  member  could  move  a 
resolution  or  even  make  a  speech  on  the  one  occasion 
on  which  the  administration  of  India  is  supposed  to 
come  fully  before  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  on 
the  night  of  the  Indian  Budget.    Repeated  efforts 
were  made  to  get  round   this  obstacle,  but  Sir 
Richard  Temple  remained  obdurate,  and  the  House 
was  gagged.    It  is  obvious  that  if  this  can  be  done  in 
one  case  it  can  be  done  in  others,  and  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  which  wishes  to  avoid  a 
debate   upon  any  of  its  many  shortcomings  only 
needs  to  put  up  a  private  member  to  give  notice 
that  he  will  move  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  which, 
when  the  time  come3,  he  can   withdraw  without 
apology  or  excuse.    By  merely  putting  a  notice  on 
the  notice-paper  the  mouths  of  all  those  who  may 
wish  to  expose  a  scandal  or  denounce  an  abuse  are 
effectually  closed. 
The  Crisis    ^e^ore  Parliament  rose  there  were  several 
In        questions  asked,  and  numerous  Minis- 
Mashonaland.  terjal  explanations  given,  concerning  the 
threatened  outbreak  of  war  between  the  British 
South  African  Company  and  Lobengula.  Ministers 
are  evidently  very  anxious  lest  the  eager  spirits  at 
the  front  should  force  their  hands,  and  lest  Mr. 
Rhodes  should  do  with  Lobengula  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
did  with  Cetewayo.     Mr.  Buxton  stated  that  the 
Government  insisted  that,  under   present  circum- 
stances, our  consent  must  first  be  obtained  before 
an   aggressive   movement   can   be    made  against 
Lobengula.     Of  course,  he  added,  if  Lobengula 


attacked,  the  Company  would  be  justified  in 
making  any  offensive  operations  which  it  deemed 
necessary.  The  Ministerial  reply  shows  clearly 
the  absurdity  of  thinking  that,  when  a  crisis 
becomes  acute,  Downing  Street  can  exercise  any 
effective  control  over  the  troops  at  the  front. 
The  art  of  tempting  your  adversary  to  begin  opera- 
tions is  so  well  understood  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
practically  a  free  hand.  If  he  wants  to  smash 
Lobengula  and  thinks  that  he  has  got  the  means  of 
doing  so,  he  will  be  able  to  do  it  without  in  the 
least  departing  from  the  line  of  action  laid  down  for 
him  by  Lord  Ripon. 

Matabeleland  is  the  great  danger  point 
Restlessness.  m  Africa ;  but  a  nasty  little  quarrel  is 

brewing  between  the  French  and  the 
English  on  the  Niger.  The  facts  of  the  case  fortu- 
nately seem  to  be  so  clearly  in  our  favour  that  it  is 
difficult  to  think  that  the  French  Foreign  Office  will 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  invading  intruder.  France 
is  by  no  means  in  a  quiescent  mood.  She  is 
pressing  her  demands  upon  Siam  with  a  ruthless 
severity.  According  to  the  telegrams  from  the  Far 
East,  the  Siamese  have  accepted  all  the  demands  con- 
tained in  the  French  Ultimatum,  only  to  find  that 
new  and  further  claims  are  being  put  forward,  which 
will  practically  reduce  their  kingdom  to  the  position 
of  a  French  province.  The  extension  of  French 
influence  in  this  region  need  not  seriously  alarm  us. 
The  power  which  has  the  superior  navy  can  treat  its 
rival's  possessions  as  so  many  hostages.  We  could 
not  hold  India  if  the  French  fleet  dominated  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  tricolour  would  only  fly  in 
Asia  on  sufferance  if  France  were  to  provoke  a 
quarrel  with  a  superior  naval  power. 
The  Russian  ^e  French  seem  to  De  simmering  up  to 
Fleet  at  boiling-point,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the 
Toulon.     vigit  of  tte  Russian  fl^t,  to  Toulon  does 

not  cause  the  national  pot  to  boil  over.  The  Tsar, 
of  course,  could  not  do  less  than  return  the  visit  of 
the  French  fleet  to  Cronstadt,  and  the  French — who 
whether  in  cookery  or  in  politics  know  how  to  make 
the  best  out  of  the  least  materials — have  organised  a 
series  of  fetes  and  receptions  which  could  hardly  be 
excelled,  if  they  had  been  concluding  a  fighting 
alliance  with  the  Russian  Emperor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape 
of  a  definite  treaty,  and  the  only  result  so  far  of 
the  rapprochement  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tsar  is  the  addi- 
tional influence  which  it  gives  him  over  the  politicians 
of  Paris,  whom  he  thoroughly  distrusts,  and  with  good 
cause.     The  Tsar  knows  perfectly  well  what  he 
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means  in  this 
business.  But 
there  are  in- 
genious and 
unscrup  ulous 
gentlemen  in 
France  who 
have  their 
own  interests 
to  serve  in  mis- 
representing 
his  actions,  and 
as  they  have 
command  of 
the  press,  while 
the  Tsar  is 
silent  and  in- 
articulate, 
there  is  con- 
siderable dan- 
ger that  the 
French  may 
come  to  con- 
sider that  the 
Tsar  would 
back  them  if 
many.  It  is  to 
the  experiment 
to  ascertain 
Third. 


from  II  Pap;if/aUo,~\  [^pt.  24,  1893. 

RUSSIA  IX  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

If  tht*  giant  conl.l  MhinHatl  himself  iu  the 
South,  he  Would  ki.k  the  -  >  .  l  ■  1 1  *h  the 
tall  of  the  <  at,  with  hb  right  Imn.i  humble 
the  sailor,  and  « It h  his  left  nContt  the  com- 
merce of  tlic  Mewl  who  would  have  lallel 
upou  bitn  for  bis  assistance. 


the  future.    Probably  you  will  not  succeed  at  the 

coming  elections  nor  at  the  next,  nor  possibly  at 

the  next  after  those,  but  later  on."    M.  Goblet, 

who  takes  his  place  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 

has  issued  his  programme,  which  is  based  upon  the 

possibility  of  a  working  alliance  between  the  Radicals 

and  the  Socialists. 

There  was  but  little  to  record  in  Germany 

Thu^a'lle?  last  month.  The  tariff  war  continues 
as  Heimdal.  . 

with  Russia.  The  German.  Emperor  has 
visited  his  Austrian  ally,  and  has  interchanged  a 
civil  telegram  with  Prince  Bismarck.  The  old  states, 
man  being  ill,  the  young  Emperor  offered  him  one  of 
his  castles  as  a  residence.  Bismarck  thanked  his 
sovereign,  but  declined  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
would  recover  best  at  home.  The  Emperor  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  border 
provinces  on  which  the  brunt  of  the  next  war  will 
fall.  The  French  squirmed  a  little  at  the  Imperial 
visit  to  the  lost  provinces,  but  in  the  provinc3s  them- 


they  declared  war  with  Ger- 
be  hoped  that  before  trying 
they    will  take  the  trouble 
the   views   of    Alexander  the 
If  they  should  do  so,  I  do  not  envy 
their  ambassador  his  task. 

TJje  The  second  ballots  in  the  French 
'  French  elections  resulted  in  the  defeat 
Elections.  of  M  rjlemenceau,  and  confirmed 
the  majority  of  the  moderate  Republicans. 
With  M.  Clcmenceau  disappears  the  one 
conspicuous  and  interesting  figure  in  French 
politics.  The  new  Chamber,  bereft  of  M. 
Clcmenceau  and  the  Count  de  Mun,  to  say 
nothing  of  less  conspicuous  notables,  will 
be  even  less  interesting  than  its  predecessor. 
The  Socialist  and  Labour  party  will,  no  doubt, 
make  a  struggle  to  show  what  they  can  do. 
They  have  already  attempted  to  utilise  their 
electoral  success  in  industrial  disputes,  but 
have  not  succeeded  very  well.  Some  notes 
of  a  conversation  with  the  Pope  are  published, 
which  confirm  the  impression  of  his  statesman- 
like foresight.  Last  spring,  Leo  XIII.  is  stated 
to  have  said  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Rennes : 
"  You  French  do  not  know  how  to  wait.  The 
Pope  looks  far  ahead,  and  has  to  prepare  for 


oni  La  Silhouctt-  .] 

THE  GERMAN  MANOEUVRES 


IN 


[  cpie.uber  3,  1*93. 
ALSACE  LORRAINE. 


'*  Why  do  tbey  return  to  insult  me  in  ray  sorrow  ?  " 

"l>o  you  forget  that  tbo  criminal  cannot  retrain  from  visiting  the  scene  of  bU 
crime ! " 
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selves  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  well  received. 
In  the  course  of  his  tour  the  Kaiser  was  really  quite 
reasonable  in  his  speeches,  all  of  which  have  been  for- 
gotten by  this  time,  excepting  one  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Germany  as  standing  like  Heimdal,  the  warder  of  the 
gods,  as  sentinel  in  the  Temple  of  Universal  Peace. 


cholera  poison.  The  mortality  among  the  pilgrims 
this  year  has  been  enormous,  and  sanitarians  in 
Western  Europe  are  discussing  whether  or  not  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  for  civilisation  to  compel  the 
Sultan,  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  to  carry  out  radical 
sanitary  reforms  in  Mecca.    It  is  of  course  just  as 


M.  ZOLA. 

(From  a  pltotorirap\  by  A.  Labirt,  Parit.) 


The  Cholera  ^ne  cholera  has  been  furnishing  occa- 
as  a  Casus  sional  corpses  to  the  undertaker  and 
BoU1'  constant  paragraphs  to  the  papers,  but 
there  has  been  no  great  outbreak  in  Western  Europe. 
There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  the 
cholera  was  generated  at  Mecca,  where  the  water  of 
the  sacred  well  Zem-Zem  is  declared  to  be  full  of 


possible  to  force  sanitation  by  ultimatum  as  to  forbid 
religious  persecution,  or  to  insist  upon  the  concession 
of  autonomy  by  the  same  rough-and-ready  expedient ; 
still  it  would  be  novel  to  see  the  combined  fleets  of 
Europe  threatening  to  pitch  the  Sultan  into  the  Bos- 
phorus  if  he  did  not  set  the  scavengers  to  work  in 

the  Holy  City.     A  main  drainage  scheme  for  Mecca 
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is  an  object  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  much  worth 
while  going  to  war  about  as  most  of  the  objects  for 
which  sovereigns  and  nations  fight.  But  the  hygie- 
nists  have  not  yet  the  ironclads  of  the  world  at  their 
disposal. 

Congresses—  Parmiment  has  risen,  and  we  have  had 
Scientific  and  t^e  usual  saturnalia  of  conferences  and 
Otherwise,  congresses.  The  Trades  Union  Congress 
led  off  by  meeting  at  Belfast  and  passing  an  enor- 
mous number  of  ill-digested  and  half-thought-out 
resolutions,  —  among  other  trifles  a  demand  for 
the  nationalisation  of  pretty  nearly  everything. 
Then  came  the  British  Association,  which  met  this 
year  at  Nottingham.     After  listening  to  a  rather 


D3.  BCRDON-SAXDESSON. 

long  and  dreary  discourse  by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson, 
it  settled  down  to  a  diet  of  papers  containing  very 
little  of  sensational  interest.  The  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  met  at  Plymouth,  where  Sir  Alfred 
'  Rollit  proclaimed,  although  with  many  qualifications, 
that  the  tide  was  turning,  and  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  slight  revival  of  trade,  if,  of  course,  it  were 
not  checked  by  the  labour  disputes.  The  Church 
Congress  meets  this  year  at  Birmingham,  but  the 
sensation  of  the  autumnal  gatherings  has  been  the 
reception  of  M.  Zola  by  the  Institute  of  Journalists, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  in  London. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Vizetelly  was 
London     claPPed  int0  8ao1  for  publishing  an  unex- 

purgated  edition  of  one  of  Zola's  works. 
Fortunately  his  sentence  expired  in  time  to  allow 
the  unlucky  publisher  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
among  those  gathered  to  do,  honour  to  the  French 
novelist.  M.  Zola,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  spent  nearly  a  week  in  London  enjoying  some 
things  and  being  extremely  bored  by  others.  His 
address  on  "Anonymity  in  Journalism"  lay  some- 
what outside  his  line  of  usual  studies.  M.  Zola 
supported  anonymity  in  the  case  of  political 
articles,  but  thought  that  critica',  literary,  and 
social  sketches  ought  to  be  signed  by  their 
authors.     He  gave   a    very  vivid  description  of 


the  condition  of  the  French  press,  and  declared 
that  nothing  but  anonymity  would  restore  honesty 
and  disinterestedness  to  their  political  newspapers. 
At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  to  take  away  a 
writer's  name  results  in  diminishing  his  power. 

ra  It  has  been  decided  definitely  to  close 
Chicago  the  World's  Fair  on  the  31st  of  October. 
Congresses.  Probably  the  very  flimsy  materials  of 
which  the  edifices  are  constructed  would  not  stand 
the  storms  of  the  winter  months.  The  much- 
talked-of  Parliament  of  Religions  was  opened  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  an  Indian  representative 
recalled  the  fact  that  a  similar  assembly  was  sum- 
moned by  an  Indian  monarch  two  thousand  years  ago 
in  the  far  East.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  world,  not 
even  in  Chicago.  The  Psychical  Congress  was  some- 
what disappointing,  although  the  respect  with  which 
its  deliberations  were  received  by  the  Press  indicates 
a  growing  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
studies  which  a  short  time  ago  were  regarded  as 
the  favourite  jest  of  the  man  of  the  street.  If  we 
remember  that  the  motive  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers" 
was  to  ridicule  the  absurdity  of  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  opinion  moves  when  once 
people  discover  that  tbey  are  dealing  not  with  theories 
but  with  facts. 

The      ^ne  Viceroyalty  of  India  seems  to  be 

VoftodtaJty  g?ing  abe8i?ing-  After  considerable 
difficulty  Government  offered  the  post  to 
Sir  Henry  Norman,  the  present  Governor  of  Queens- 
land. Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  is  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  at  first  accepted  it,  but  subsequently,  on  the 
eve  of  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  as  Governor 
of  Queensland,  he  telegraphed  that  reasons  of  health 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  India.  Lord 
Brassey,  who  has  just  started  for  India  on  the 
Opium  Commission,  was  suggested  as  a  substitute, 
but  at  the  present  moment  of  writing  no  fresh 
appointment  has  been  officially  announced.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  that  things  are  not  going 
on  well  in  India.  The  revival  of  the  old  feud 
between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Hindoos  about  cow- 
killing  causes  uneasiness,  and  no  one  can  say  at 
present  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
closing  of  the  mints.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
uneasiness,  the  fact  that  a  distinguished  Indian 
officer— Sir  Mortimer  Durand— is  on  his  way  through 
the  Afghan  passss  to  the  Court  of  the  Ameer  at 
Cabul  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  complacency 
with  which  affairs  in  India  are  regarded  at  the 
present  moment.  So  far  all  has  gone  well ;  but  the 
Afghans  are  queer  folk  to  deal  with. 

Death  of   ^ ust  as  *  am  g°mg  to  press  I  receive  the 
Professor  news  of  the  death  of  Professor  Jowett. 
Jowett.    He  was  a  great  Englishman,  who  believed 
greatly  in  England  ;  and  Oxford  will  never  be  the 
same  to  most  men  now  that  the  Master  of  Balhol  is 
no  more. 
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DIARY   FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Aug.  31.  Case  of  Cholera  discovered  at  Grimsby. 
Deputation    to    Mr.   L.  Courtney  from  the 
Women's  Emancipation  UDion,  on  the  Et  fran- 
rhisement  of  Women. 
Deputation  to  Mr.  John  Morley  ou  tbe  Irish 
Sun-lav  Closing  Bill. 
Sept.  1.  Deputation  of  Cabirivers  to  Mr.  Asquith 
oo  their  Grievances. 
Freedom  of  the  City  ofWaterford  conferre!  on 
Lord  Roberta. 
2.  Revision  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  roruphte  I. 
3  Conference  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  at 
Belfast. 

Deputation  of  Jewish  Bakers  to  the  Chief  Rabbi 

on  their  Hours  of  Work. 
^.  ..  l  Ballot  in  France. 
Meeting    of     I^ondon  Comity 

Council  Employes  at  South-  3HHHH 

wark   Park   on    l'radf?  I'm-n 

Wage*.  •  ■" 

A,  Sir   lieurv    NV.rm.in    appoint^  1 

Viceroy  of  India. 
Report  of  the  murder  of  Em  in 

Pasha  confirmed. 
Fire    at  Hammersmith ;  five 

deaths. 

New  Wing  of  the  Poplar  Hospital 
opene-.l  by  Lefd  and  h$t  ly 
Knutsford. 

5.  Colliery  Riots  in  Wales  and  the 

Mil  lauds. 
Annual  Session   of  tbe    Tra  le 
Ptilon     Labour    Congress  of 
M'-ntreal. 

6.  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson,  of  Ptnrton's 

|TUW|i.  fine  I  under  the  Lottery 
Act  for  his!  Weather  Fore.ast 
Competition. 
Further  Rioting  of  tbe  Miners. 

7.  Report  re  eived  of  a  Naval  Revolt 

in  Brazil. 
Further  Ri  .ting  of  the  Miners 
near  Pontefra-t ;  Soldiers  calU*  1 
out,  and  several  Rioters  kille  !. 
f.  Women  's  Suffrage  Bill  passe  I  by 
•   the  legislative  Council  of  New- 
Zealand. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Opium  Com- 
mission. 

Resignation  of  the  Servian 
Premier. 

I.  Cei  teuary  F*tes  at  Dunkirk. 
VHt  of  the  German  Eniper.  r 

to  Strossburg- 
Martial  Law  proclaimed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 
10.  Openingof  the  Worcester  Musi  a  I 
Festivul. 

II.  Opening  of  tbe  Dockers' Congres* 

at  Bristol. 
Visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to 
Balon. 

12.  Liberation    of    If.   Charles  do 

Limp*. 

News  re.eivel  of  a  Rising  In 

Uganda  in  June. 
Conference     on  International 

Riglit-i  at  the  Hague. 

13.  liotnbar  Imeut  of  the  Forts  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 

the  Insurgent  Fleet. 
Anti-Taxation  Riots  in  Spain. 
1*.  First  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Commissi  n  on  Agri- 
culture. 

General  Strike  of  Miners  de  ide  1  on  in  France. 
15.  Deputation  of  the  Unemploye  i  to  Mr.  Fnwter. 
Opening  of  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Working 

Men's  Club  and  Home  Reading  Union  by 

Llfd  Brassey. 
Conclusion  ofthe  M.'nr,e-ter  Musi  al  Festival. 
Continued  Floods  in  Spain. 
Itt.  I<a.it  Sitting  of  the  Opium  <  'ommi*>iuii. 
Close  of  the  Army  Manuntvres. 
Riots  in  Prague. " 

Opening  ofthe  MexLan  Congress. 

Railway  Accident  in  the  Box  Tunnel,  near 

Bath  ;  many  i-  Jured. 
Close  of  the  Dockers'  Congress  at  Bristol. 
1-abour  Demonstration  at  Liverpool. 
The  Cherokee  Strip,  Arkansas,  declared  open  to 

Settlers.  r 


Demonstration  at  Limerick  In  favour  of  granting 
an  Amnesty  to  Political  Prisoners. 

I/>yal    Addresses  presented  to  the  Austrian 

Emperor  at  Guns. 
Meeting  at  the   National  Literal  Club  on  the 

House  of  Lords  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Repeated  liombardment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Fire  at  AVhitelupel  ;  five  deiths. 
Roval  Assent  giveu  to  tbe  Electoral  Bill  of  Xcw 

Zealaud. 

Opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Dutch  States- 
General. 

Fighting  reportel  in  Argentina. 

The  Post  of  Viceroy  of  India  refused  by  Sir 
Henrv  Norman. 

Miuing'Accideut  at  Dolcoatb,  Cornwall. 


SIR  HENRY  NORMAN.  C..C.3. 

(Prom  a  p\iAt$rajik  hy  Frattelfe  and  TounffJ) 

Conforen  c  of  the  Highland  Land  League  at 
Glasgow. 

National  Co  flee  Tavern  Asso  iati^m  conference 

at  Ro  hide. 

21.  New  Col  '<ir-  present*  1  to  the  I  Hit  h  Army. 
Omfere:u^  >'f  the  Institute  <-f  Jouraalb4*  opene  I 

at  Lin  <  I  t'i  Inn. 

Cnfcrfvi  c  of       .wners  at  Westminster. 

22.  Budget  Statement  in  the  Se.-ottd  Chamber  ofthe 

I  tut  li  State,-*-*  lencral. 
23   Perm  tat  I  tti  of  Cnemployel  to  the  Lorl  Mayor. 
Cn-oporu(i\ e  CiMigresH  at  Nottingham. 
Deputation  of    Railway  Employes  to  Sir  G. 
Baiei-PowelL  on  the  Employer*1  Liability 
BUI 

Conclusion  of  the  Elfr.ihW  In  Natal. 

24.  Dynamite  Outrage  at  Bar  el  ma. 
Arrest  of  Anar  hi-ts  at  Vienna. 

Renewed  Bombardment  of  Rio  by  the  Insur- 
gents. 

25.  The  Freelonii  f  [he  Borough  of  Inverness  pre- 

sented to  I^trd  Roberts. 


Dynamite  Outrage  'at  San  Francisco :  two 
killed. 

26.  Presentation  of  the  Freeiom  of  the  City  of 
London  to  Sir  John  Gilbert. 

Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  opened  at  Plymouth. 

Opening  ofthe  New  South  Wales  Parliament  by 
Sir  Robert  Duff. 

Opening  Meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
at  Darlington. 

2«.  Closing  Meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

at  Darlington. 
Public  Meeting  at  Paddington  advocating  the 

Abolition  ofthe  House  of  Lords. 
New  Public  Library  opened  at  Canning  Town. 
Annual  Statement  of  Mr.  Diggle  to  the  Londun 

School  Bojrd. 

The  Andreas  Hofer  Monument 
at  Innsbruck  unveiled  by  tho 
Austrian  Emperor. 
New  Draft  Treaty  and  Conven- 
tion presented  to  the  Siamese 
Government. 

29.  Meeting  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion at  Chesterfield. 

Alderman    Tyler    elected  Ixml 

Mayor  of  Ix>ndon. 
Toor  Law  Coufereuce,  at  Lan- 
caster. 

Pallas,  charged  with  tbe  Bomb 
Outrage  at  Barcelona,  sentenced 
to  death. 

30.  Foundation  Stone  I  f  an  Industrial 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Kul- 
wood,  laid  by  the  Countess  of 
Derby. 

TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS  AT 


BELFAST. 

Sept.  4.  Opening  of  tbe  Trade  Cnl  tr 
Corgress  at  Belfast.  Appoint- 
ment of  Officials,  etc. 

5.  Address  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Samuel  Monro. 

6.  Resolution  rurrlel  by  ISO  to  52 
in  favour  of  the  estddlshraeut 
of  a  Fund  for  tbe  Payment  of 
Labour  Candidates,  and  de- 
manding that  Candidates  shnnld 
approve  of  the  Colle.  tlve 
Ownership  of  the  Means  of 
Production  and  Distribution. 

Mr  Ketr-Hanlle'e  Motion  requir- 
ing that  Labour  M.l'.s  should 

sit  in  <  ip  '  -ition  to  the  Govern- 
ment n*.j<*  te  i  by  119  to  16. 
t.  Resolutions  carried  in  favour  of 
Ol  I  Age  Pensions,  Legal  Eight 
Honrs  Day,  Jury  I  aws  Amend- 
ment,* Pavment  '  f  Member--, 
Establishment  i  f  a  Court  «f 
Criminal  Appeal,  laundries 
and  the  Factory  Ait,  Federation 
of  Trades,  and  the  Abolttkn  of 
Contractors  and  Sub-Contrac- 
tors in  Government  Works. 

n.  Reenlntloofl  rarriel  In  favour  of 
Fin  ling  Work  for  tbe  Un- 
employel  under  Government,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  «-f  the  "  Fair  Wages"  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  et*. 
Re  otntlon  in  favour  of  Labour  Reform  Demon- 
strations on  tbe  first  Sunday  In  May,  defeats  I 
by  60  to  58. 

Mr.  l>  iwl  k  re-ele  t«*l  Parliamentary Secretary. 
9.  RcKoluttonH  pa«M'l  In  favour  of  Compulsory 
Roirds  of  Arbitration,  Registration  Reform, 
1  mprovement  or  A rtlsane'  Dwellings,  and. 
].■>  al  Control  ofthe  folic,  et '. 

Coiu1ukIw:i  of  tbe  Congress. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  Y.1  r*  ITNG 
AT  ABERDEEN. 
Sept.  ft.  Inangnral  Addree*  by  Dr.  Garnet (.. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Robertson  on  the  Public  Libraries  or 
Al>er  "een. 

Mr.  J.  r.  Clark  ou  the  Statist!  al  Accounts  of 
Scotland. 

Mr. George  Walker  on  Aberdeen;  its  Literature, 
Bookniaking,  and  Rook-circulating. 
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6.  Mr.  F.  T.  Barrett  on  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pea- 

body  Library  at  Baltimore. 
Discussion  ou  the  "  Blackiug-Out "  of  Betting 
News. 

Mr.  Mason  on  a  New  Method  of  Arranging  a 

Lending  Library. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bnrgoyue  on  Practical  Difficulties  in 

Library  Work. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle  on  District  Public  Libraries. 
Mr.  Butler  Wood  ou  the  Village  Libraries  lu 

Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Mac  A  lister  on  the  Issue  of  Fiction. 

7.  Miss  James  on  Women  Librarians  in  America. 
Mr.  Southern    ou    the    Taxation  of  l*ubll; 

Libraries. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

£ept.  13.  Openiug  Address  by  the  President,  Trof. 
Burdon- Sanderson. 

14.  Mr.  R.  T.  Glazebrooke  on  Physical  Science. 
Mr.  O.  H.  Bryan  on  the  Moon's  Atmosphere 

and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall  on  the  Origin  of  Rocks. 

Canon  Tristram  on  the  Habits  of  Birds. 

Mr.  Henry  Seebohm  on  Geography  and  Explora- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  Head  on  Mechanical  Science. 
Dr.  Robert  Muuro  on  Man's  Ere.t  Attitude  and 
the  Brain  of  the  Savage. 

15.  Prof.  Lodge  on  Electrolysis  and  Ele  ■tro-Chcniis- 

try. 

Prof.  Reyuolds  on  Medical  Education  and  Com- 
parative Chemistry. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Markbam  ou  Geology  and  Pby;i  al 
*  Geography. 

Prtf.  Joseph  Shield  Nicholson  ou  Classiol 

political  Economy. 
1C.  Prof.  RUcker  on  the  Magnetic  ShieUing  of  Two 

Concentric  Spheri.al  Shells. 
Prof.   Brogger  on  the  Rocks  at  Gran,  rear 

ChrisUania. 

Dr.  C.  Vichell  on  the  Protc.tiou  of  Will  Birds. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  on  Ancient  Metal  Imple- 
ments from  Egypt. 

Prcf.  V.  Lewes*  ou  Spontaneous  Combust  iou. 
IS   I'rof.  A.  W.  ReiuoM  on  Earth  Tremor.-. 

Discussion  on  Fossil  and  Rercut  Coral  Reef-*. 

Capt,  Williams  ou  Uganda. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  on  Nottingham  La  e  and 
Fashion. 

Mr.  J.  a.  Sicilian  on  the  Progress  of  the 

Newspaper  Press. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Snell  on  tbe  I'tili/atieu  of  Watte 

Water  l'ower  by  Electricity. 
Trof.  V-  Horsley  ou  the  Physiology  of  the 

Nervous  System. 
10.  Prof.  J.   V.  Jones   on   Standards   of  Lnv 

Resistance. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Croft  on  the  Teaching  of  TliysLs  in 

Scho<  ils. 

Discussion  on  Explosions  in  Coal  Mines. 
Prof.  F  Clowes  on  the  Miner's  Safety  Lamp. 
Prince  Krapotkiu  ou  the  Gla.  iation  of  Asin- 
Mr.  W.  s.  Bruie  on  an  Antarctic  Voyage. 
Dis.usdon  on  the  Currency  Problem. 
Dr.  Mnnro  and  Prof.  I'oyd  Dawkins  on  Lake 
Dwellings. 

20.  Dr.  II.  W.  F<1kiu  on  the  Distribution  of  Disease 
in  Afri  a. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

nOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Aug.  31.  Discussion  on  the  Commons' Amendments 
to  the  Lord*'  Amendments  of  the  Loudoa 
Improvement-*  Rill. 
1.  Third  Reading  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Ani- 
mals) (Swine  Fever)  Bill. 
First  Reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
4.  Discussion  on  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Scheme. 

0.  Debate  on  tbe  Second  Re.vling  of  the  Home  Rule. 

Bill  ;  Speeches  by  Earl  Spent  er,  Duke  of 

Devonshire,  and  others. 
C.  Debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  continue  1  by  the 

Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Playfair,  I^rd  Ash- 

Iwnrue,  Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Cross,  Lord 

Ripon,  and  others. 

7.  Debate  on  the  Home  Rule  continue:!  by  Lord 

Selbome,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh.  Lord  Turing,  Lord  Swansea,  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford,  Lord  Dunraven,  Lord 
Sandhurst,  and  others. 

8.  Debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bilt  continued  by 

Lord  Cranbrook,  Lord  Herschell,  Lord 
Halsbury,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Marquis  of  Salis- 


bury,   Lord   Kimberley,   and  others ;  and 
Reje  tiou  of  the  Bill  by  419  to  41. 
11.  Se.-oud  Reading  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill 
negative). 

22.  The  Consoliiatel  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill 
passe  1. 

Adjournment  of  the  House  until  November  9. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Aug.  31.  Debate  on  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  tontiuuel  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Mr.  Phmket,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
Sir  Heury  James,  and  others. 
Se  oud  Realiugof  the  Naval  Defence  Amend- 
ment Bill. 

Sept.  1.  Debate  on  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  continued  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chaiu!>er- 
lain,  Sir  E.  Grey,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  John  Morley,  aud  others;  BUI 
read  a  Third  time. 

4.  Mr4  Gladstone's    Resolution    concerning  an 

Autumn  Session  carried  by  162  to  93. 
Civil  Service  Estimates. 

5.  Civil  .Servi  e  Estimates:  Mr.  Hanbury's  Motion 
fir  the  Reduction  of  Salaries  of  Officers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  carrle  I  by  U3  to  95 

6.  Civil  Servi  e  Es  imatcs— Home  Offi.e  and  Boud 

of  \Vor;s. 

7.  Civil  Ser\i;o  Estimates— Foreign  Offi:e  Vote, 

and  CY-hulal  Vote. 


tiii:  late  51::.  albeut  moo^e. 

S.  Discussion  on  the  Coal  Biots. 

Civil  Servi. e  Estimate*— f'uhnial  Vote,  Votes 
for  the  Privy  Couiuil  OflLe  and  the  LSoardtf 
Trade. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Naval  Defence  Amen  1- 
ment  Bi'l. 

9.  Civil  Servi  e  Estimates— Board  of  Agri.-uJture, 
Charity  Commit  .n,  et\ 
Third  Reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4) 
Bill. 

11.  Civil  Servie  Estimates;    Discussiou  ou  the 

Duke  of  Couuaught's  Appointment. 

12.  Anuy  Estimates— Votes  for  the  Lo-al  Govern- 

ment Board, 

Third  Reading  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation 
(Sco: land)  Bill,  and  of  the  Law  of  Commons 
Amendment  Bill. 

13.  Votes  for  tbe  Oflke  of  the  Secretary  of  Scotland, 

the  Lunacy  Commission,  etc 

14.  Votes  for  Suiwrdiuate  Departments. 

15.  Irish  Votes. 

16.  Civil  Service  Estimates— Science  aud  Art  De- 

partment, British  Museum,  etc. 

18.  Civil    Servi.e    Estimates  —  Diplomatic  and 

Cousular  Servi;  es.  Colonial  Vote,  etc. 

19.  Civil  Service  Estimates  continued. 
First  Reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill. 
Second  Reading  of  the  Companies  (Wiuding  Up) 

Bill. 

20.  Second  Reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill. 
Third  Reading  of  the  Companies  (Winding-up) 

Bill. 

21.  Indian  Budget  Statement. 

22.  Third  Reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill. 
Adjournment  of  the  House  tUl  November  2. 


SPEECHES. 

Aug.  31.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Ketgbley,  on 

Lalwur. 

Mr.;Asquith,at  Althorp.on  the  Political  Situation. 
Sept.  4.  Mr.  Courtney,  at  Liskeard,  on  the  Hon* 

Rule  Hill. 

7.  Lord  Harris,  at  Bombay,  on  the  Riots. 

Duke  of  Rutland,  at  H&ddon  Hall,  on  the  Home 

Rule  Bill. 

9.  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  at  Elswick,  on  the  Nary. 

10.  Mr.  Woo  lall,  al  Hanley,  ou  the  Coal  Strike. 

11.  Col.  lb-ward  Vincent,  at  Sheffield,  on  the  Home 

Rule  Bill. 

12.  Mr.  Keir-Hanlie,  at  Canning  Town,  on  tbe 

L'neiuploved. 

13.  Mr.  John  Bums,  at  Bristol,  on  Strikes. 

14.  Sir  (J.  Osborne-Morgan,  neir  Ruabou,  on  Wei. a 

Kdu  atiou  in  the  House  of  Lordg. 

20.  Sir      Oslstme  Morgan,  at  Shrewsbury,  on  tbe 

Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  House  of  Lords,  etc. 
Lord   Lou  onderry,  at  Sunderland,  ou  Home 
Rule. 

21.  JuMiop  of  Perry,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  <n 

Mrtshonaland. 
Lord  Cn>ss,  at  Barrow,  on  Parish  Council*. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  at  Bristol,  on  the 

Church  of  England. 

22.  M.  Z<>la,  at  the  Institute  of  Journalist,  00 

Anonymity  in  Journalism. 
Mr.  II.  II.  l-owier,  at  Wolverhampton,  on  Local 
Government. 

23.  M.  Zola,  nt  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  on 

shoo!* of  Literature. 

24.  Mr.  John  Bum-,  at  Battersea,  ou  the  Trade 

I'nion  Congress. 

25.  Cardinal  Ynughan,  at  I'oi  tsmcutb,  00  the  £ orUl 

Problem. 

Mr.  W  illiam  0'Bu'en,  at  Cork,  on  Home  Role. 

27.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Home 

Rule  Bill  and  the  Houbeuf  Lords. 
BMiop  Creightou,  at  Leicester,  on  Disestaljlisb- 

nicnt. 

28.  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  at  Fertihiog,  ou  Wefah  Dis- 

establishment, el  . 
Lord  Armstrong,  at  Elswick,  on  the  Nary. 
Mr.  da  k.-on.  ;d  Leeds,  ou  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

OBITUARY. 

A  eg.  31.   Sir  William  Cusins,  mnsL  ian,  59. 
Sept.  1.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cunningham,  73. 
Rev.  L.  Blomefield,  90. 

2.  Lady  Armstrong.  t*5. 

Einil  J.  1-la  k,  civil  engineer,  29. 
4.  Jerome  Napoleon  Ifcmaparte. 

Jo  eph  Baron  Moi.tefmre,  91. 
fi,  Col.  J.  1.  Blackbnroe,  tb. 

Prince  W  illiam  of  "ildcksburg,  77. 

Morgan  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  72. 
fi.   Lord  Belhaven  and  Menton. 
7.  Gen.  Sir  Arthur  RortOO,  79. 

Dr.  Sevcrin  \\  ielobvcki,  loo. 

James  Toovey.  bibliophile, 
2,  Major-Gen.  William  ltaui-say. 

Capt.  William  Richey,  City  Marshal. 

10.  George  Culley,  IV  nmiissiouer  of   Woods  tad 

Forests. 
Surgeon  T.  H.  P;»rke,  35. 

11.  Humphrey  Wlckbam,  n7. 
lien,  de  Mlrtbel,  02. 

Rev.  Dr.  V.  T.  Hodgson,  51. 

12.  U  II.  Nlbea,  artiM,  79. 

t  ol.  H.  W.  r.  Wclman. 

13.  tVnoit  Malou,  French  Socialist,  6& 
Praocls  Latbrap  Ame.j,  5». 

14.  Commander  James  Be.  fcford  Hay. 
I.onis  Ru'  houutt,  S«  i^s  stitesman,  5S. 
Eugene  Hatln,  Hittorjau  of  Ereuch  JoumaUViD, 

si. 

Mist  Henrietta  Montjilba,  artbt. 

15.  Charles  A.  Lowndea,  J9. 
(leu.  Sir  K.  A.  Camplfcll,  74. 
Mrs.  Mary  Monroe,  97. 

17.  Hon.  J.  Campbell,  of  Melbourne. 

18.  W :i]ler  D.  Jeremy. 

19.  sir  Alexander  Gait,  76. 
Archdea  mi  Buckle,  92. 
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THE  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


Fioni  The  He  My       man.}'  [  <"  tviubc.- i-.u;l. 

CONDEMNED! 

iIlapstonk  (as  Inppe.tor):  "Set  to  work  at  ome,  k>ys;  it's  a  dangerous 
niu=a:i.e.    Jt  hart  g  »t  to  101112  dow:i." 


From  J;><ly.] 


•Ol'T  YO'J  CO!" 


[  epterubcr  20,  1893. 


From  fuii.]  [•>],:Piuix>r ;,, 

WHAT  ARE  'I  HE  WILD  WAVES  SAYING  i 
l.tm.%  T\n :  "  The  So,  Floy,  n  hat  is  it  it  keeps  on  saying  > " 
1  ;kasd  Old  Makikkk  :  *'  It's  saying  as  bow  a  Storm's  brewlu',  my  little  dear 


From  77ie  H'erlminucr  Budget.} 


[September  8,  1893. 
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From  KlatldtraJatsch.] 

After  Leo  XIII. 


THE  WURZBURG  CATHOLIC  CONGRESS.  [Scptembe.  3,  Is: 

baa  belpeJ  his  allies  In  France  with  his  blessing  on  the  elections,  he  tries  to  do  likewise  fur  the  Gcrniau  centre. 


From  H  rnpagalto.'i 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  FLEET  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


[September  10,  1893. 


The  wb  have  «n  i  if  a  to  fly  np  in  the  air,  when  dragging  tbe  barque  of  the  North  In  the  Me  literrane  in.  This  novelty  will  Irritate  the  great  flali  of 
the  Fact,  which  opens  its  mouth  at  the  least  cry  from  its  i«ople.  This  eastern  monster  is  prote.-teJ  by  the  mo  !cin  I'olypbeaius,  who  ileutly  Beeki  lb. 
Grangers  in  its  waters. 
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lsom  !>er  Wihrcr  Jacob.]  [Sept.  1G,  1893. 

A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  SIAMESE 

qre  tiox. 


I  FrJU  Tfce  JUJxmn* Bunch.}  [July  r,,  UM 

JOHN  SMITH'S  IDEA  OF  LEGITIMATE  EVASION  OF  INCOME  TAX. 
Ills  iucome  Is  a  pa'.try  £1,400  per  annum,  and  ho  pays  away  tbe  whole  of  It  In  hooseboU  s.ilaries. 


Ft  m  K'r>ltcra<lct.c!t.] 


THE  POOLS  PARADISE. 


'  KiMLte  I  pigeons  a:e  sccu  Bylng  about.   If  we  ki  k  we  shall  get  them  with  difficulty;  bat  If  we  sit  quietly,  they  wlUfly^m^b^g^a^nl-'' 


I 


From  Judgt.) 

"WHAT  IS  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GOOSE  IS  SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER. 

AHKKit'AK  Cities  (to  alien  Irish):  "Now  that  the  British  House  ot 
Commous  has  passed  the  Irish  Home  Bole  Bill,  won't  you  let  us  hare  Home 
Rule  too?" 


Fn-m  Jiladderadattch.] 

UNCANNY  POPULARITY. 
The  New  Dike:  "God  aave  me  from  my  friends!" 


From  Judge.] 


THE  UNUESl'ltAlNKI)  DEMON  OF  THE  WHEEL. 
How  he  looks  to  timid  people. 


[-ept.  13,  1693. 
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KING  LOBENGULA  AND  HIS  FAVOURITE  WIFE. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


LOBENGULA,  THE   KING   OF   THE  MATABELE. 


)(HE  character  of  Lobengula  is  interesting  in  itself, 
but  still  more  interesting  for  the  light  'which  it 
sheds  upon  our  own  past  history.  Here,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  seem  to  have  the  reincar- 
nation of  old  Ponda.  King  of  Mercia.  whose  namo  was 
great  in  this  island  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  As 
Lobengula  is  to-day,  so  were  our  ancestors  more  than 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Lobengula  and  his  Matabele 
are  of  the  colour  of  dark  bronze ;  our  heathen  forbears 
•who  "  wet  their  spears "  tinder  the  command  of  King 
Penda  were  fair  skinned.,  light  haired  and  blue  eyed; 
but  excepting  in  the  colouring  pigment  they  seem  to  have 
been  very  much  the  same.  The  fascination  of  all  the 
narratives  which 
come  to  us  from 
Central  South 
Africa  consists  in 
their  giving  us  an 
insight  into  the 
condition  of  our 
own  land  when 
Christianity  was 
first  preached 
amongst  us.  The 
South  African 
Blue  Books  are 
often  surprisingly 
liko  a  latter  day 
version  of  the 
An  glo-Saxo  n 
Chronicle  or 
Bede's  "Ecclesi- 
astical History." 
It  is  as  if  we 
had  the  seventh 
century  suddenly 
resuscitated, 
in  order  that  it 


From  Fun.] 
'  BEHOLD,  THERE  AIUSETH 


might  be  photographed  by  the  camera  of  nineteenth 
century  civilisation. 

THE  FORCES  AT  THE  FRONT. 

'  Whether  or  not  the  present  crisis  results  in  war  or 
is  once  more  tided  over,  the  situation  is  intensely  in- 
teresting. Of  all  the  savag3  rulers  of  our  day,  there  is 
none  who  stands  forth  so  picturesquely  nude  as  the  King 
of  the  Matabeles.  He  has  all  the  greatness,  as  well  as  all 
the  grossness,  of  the  sivage.  And  yet  savage  though  he 
is,  we  never  forget  for  a  moment  that  he  is  a  man,  and  a 
very  human  man,  and  human  in  nothing  so  much  as 
being  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  over  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  supreme  control.  If  the  present 
strained  relations  between  the  two  races  on  the  Mashona- 
land  frontier  should  result  in  war,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  result  will  have  been  brought  about,  not  by 
the  will  of  Lobengula,  but  by  the  obligation  to  which 
sovereigns,  even  in  Africa,  ore  subject :  that  of  deferring 
to  public  opinion,  at  least  to  that  section  of  their  subjects 
who  are  articulate  euough  to  make  themselves  heard. 
Lobengula  is  old  and  wise,  his  fighting  men  are  young 
and  unwise,  under  the  full  sway  of  the  hereditary 
instinct  which  loads  them  to  regard  the  shedding  of 
blood  as  the  law  of  their  being.  In  this,  however, 
civilisation  very  much  resembles  savagery.   Across  an 


imaginary  frontier  line,  drawn  between  the  land  of  Ophir 
and  the  land  of  tho  Matabele,  stand  confronting  each  other 
at  this  moment  tho  foremost  fighting  men  of  the  two 
races,  each  impatient  for  the  word  to  attack.  The  men 
at  the  front  are  of  different  colours,  different  nations,  and 
different  religions;  one  naked,  wielding  shield  and 
assegai,  the  other  clothed  in  all  the  panoply  of  the  most 
advanced  civilisation.  They  are  alike,  "however,  in 
longing  for  the  signal  for  action,  and  both  bitterly  resent 
tho  restraint  of  the  central  power. 

THE  CONTROLLERS  AT  THE  CENTRE. 

In  his  kraal  at  Bulawayo  sits  Lobengula,  chafing  in  his 

heart  alike  at  the 
folly  of  the  white 
intruders  and  the 
headstrong  im- 
patience of  his 
warriors, 
surrounded  by 
indunas  ana 
taking  counsel 
with  his  witch 
doctors  as  to  the 
spells  which 
should  be  cast 
and  the  magic 
which  should  be 
used  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe 
which  might 
overwhelm  the 
Matabele  king- 
dom in  ruin.  We 
have  our  Loben- 
gula much  nearer 
home.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Eipon,  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  surrounded  by  his  indunas,  casts  no 
spells  and  weaves  no  incantations,  but  he  is  troubled 
at  heart,  and  consults  from  time  to  time  the  printed 
sheets  on  which  are  woven  the  spells  of  the  journalists, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  witch  doctors  and  wizards 
of  our  more  advanced  civilisation.  He  holds  back  with 
a  strong  hand  tho  dogs  of  war,  who  are  straining  at  the 
leash  in  Africa.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  Lord 
Kipon  and  Lobengula  could  have  their  way  there  would 
be  no  war.  But  the  masters  of  the  situation  are  at  the 
front,  and  not  at  the  capitals,  and  the  fateful  word,  if  it  is 
spoken,  will  not  fall  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Ripon,  but 
from  those  of  Cecil  Rhodes;  and  on  the  Matabele  side 
some  rash  induna  may  not  unlikely  afford  the  big  white 
chief  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  Possibly,  however,  the  dispute  may  be  decided, 
not  by  diplomacy,  but  by  nature.  If  the  rains  come  down 
earlier  than  November  both  sides  will  have  a  month's 
respite,  and  the  crisis  may  pass  without  bloodshed. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MATABELE. 

During  the  period  of  suspense  which  is  so  hateful  to  eager 
spirits  on  both  sides,  we  may,  with  advantage,  take  a 
glance  at  the  central  figure  of  this  strange  drama. 
Lobengula,  the  son  of  Moselekatse,  as  he  used  to  be 
called  in  all  the  earlier  missionary  books  from  which  we 


[.•^pteuibcr  26,  1893. 
A  UTILE  CLOUD  OUT  OF  THE  SEA,  LIKE  A  MAS's  HAND. 
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gain  our  first  information  of  this  region,  or  Umziligazi 
as  later  and  more  correct  information  has  led  us  to 
describe  him,  is  a  Zulu.  His  father  more  than  sixty 
years  since  revolted  against  Tchaka,  the  founder  of  the 
Zulu  kingdom.  Leaving  Natal,  where  Tchaka  brooked 
no  rival,  he  settled  at  first  in  the  Transvaal,  but  being 
pressed  by  the  advancing  Boers  he  crossed  the  Limpopo 
and  settled  in  Matabeleland.  There,  in  the  heart  of  sub- 
tropical Africa,  in  a  pleasant  and  well-watered  land 
abounding  in  great  game  and  free  from  the  tsetse  fly,  he 
established  a  Matabele  counterpart  to  the  original  Zulu 
kingdom.  The  Matabele  are  as  much  Zulus  as  the 
Americans  are  English.  They  are  practically  identical 
in  race,  in  manners,  in  language,  and  in  their  social  and 
military  organisation.  Lobengula  is  but  a  more  remote 
Cetewayo.  He  himself  objects  to  be  called  a  Mata- 
bele, always  asserting  that  he  and  his  men  are  Zulus. 
The  analogy  between  the  split  in  the  English- 
speaking  race  and  the  two  branches  of  the  Zulu  king- 
dom is  closer  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Tho 
Zulus  of  Zululand  have  kept  their  blood  purer  than 
the  emigrants  who  trekked  westward  under  Mosele- 
katse.  The  men  who  formed  the  impi  which  des- 
troyed our  army  at  Isandhlwana,  and  who  were  subse- 
quently broken  up  at  Ulundi,  were  men  of  purer  blood 
that  the  men  who  are  gathering  on  the  Matabele  frontier 
to-day.  Lobengula's  impis  are  only  partially  made  up 
of  the  pure-blooded  Zulu  and  very  largely  of  other 
native  races.  Many  of  them  have  been  captured  as  boys 
in  the  predatory  raids  of  the  Matabele,  and  been  taught 
as  tho  Turkish  Janissaries  to  have  no  other  country  than 
that  of  their  victors  and  no  other  religion  but  war. 

THE  MATABELE  POLITY. 

The  organisation  of  the  Matabe!e,  howevor,  is  entirely 
Zulu.  The  authority  of  Lobengula  is  absolute;  he  is 
lord  and  master  of  everything  and  every  one  in  his 
territory.  His  word  is  law,  his  frown  is  death.  About 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  call 
him  lord,  and  among  them,  and  not  less  among  his 
neighbours  on  the  frontiers,  his  authority  is  maintained 
by  means  of  some  ten  to  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
who  form  the  standing  army,  and  whoso  chiefs  or 
indunas  form  a  military  hierarchy  by  which  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  carried  on.  The  king  in 
Matabeleland  both  reigns  and  governs,  but  he  reigns 
and  governs  subject  to  one  condition — he  must  keep  his 
fighting  machine  in  good  order  and  in  good  humour. 
Fighting  machines  can  only  be  kept  in  order  by  being 
allowed  to  fight,  and  hence  the  annual  forays  which 
enable  the  Matabele  warriors  to  keep  thrir  hands  in  and 
allow  the  younger  warriors  who  are  coming  on  to  wet 
their  spears  and  prove  their  manhood  by  slaying  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  only  another  form  of  the  principle 
which  prevails  in  most  savage  tribes,  especially  among 
the  head-hunters  of  Borneo,  where  a  young  man  is  not 
allowed  to  marry  unless  he  has  cut  off  the  head  of  at  least 
one  fellow-man. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  O.O.M. 

There  is  considerable  analogy  between  Lobengula's 
position  in  Matabeleland  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  tho 
House  of  Commons.  As  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  can  hold 
together  his  composite  majority  he  can  do  anything  he 
pleases.  In  Matabeleland  Lobengula  is  no  less  abso- 
lute, but  he  is  under  no  less  inexorable  conditions.  Tho 
various  inipis  are  as  so  many  Gladstonian  items,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  quite  as  obedieut,  but  they  must  have 
something  thrown  them  to  destroy.  Therein  Lobengula 
must  have  a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 


The  Liberal  Parly  has  been  kept  going  for  the  last  sixty 
years  by  being  perpetually  on  the  warpath.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  Corn  L  iws,  at  another  an  Unreformed  Par- 
liament, then  it  was  a  restricted  franchise;  again  it 
was  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  landlords,  and  so 
long  as  the  party  could  be  kept  chawing  up  adver- 
saries and  abuses  it  was  in  a  good  temper.  Of  late  year?, 
however,  its  very  success  and  the  progress  of  civilisatiou 
in  the  Conservative  ranks  has  limited  the  area  in  which 
the  Liberals  can  go  forth  to  war,  and  the  narrower  the 
district  in  which  they  can  make  their  forays,  the  more 
difficult  becomes  the  task  of  their  leader. 

A  HKLPFUL  ANALOGY. 

Just  bo  it  is  with  Lobengula.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne  he 'could  send  his  impis  north,  south,  east,  and 
we6t,  slaying  and  to  slay,  without  any  human  being  to  say 
him  nay.  To-day  Kbama's  country  cuts  him  off  from  the 
south  and  south-west,  the  Transvaal  Republic  offers  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  south  and  south-east,  while, 
only  within  tho  last  few  years  a  hedge  of  steel  has  been 
run  along  his  eastern  frontier,  cutting  off  the  whole  of 
Mashonaland  right  up  to  the  Zambesi  from  the  field  of 
his  operations.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  his 
circumscribed  area,  in  which  ho  will  have  to  stew  in 
his  own  juice,  the  Matabele  feels  that  it  will  soon  be 
impossible  for  government  to  bo  carried  on,  at  any  rate 
on  the  old  principles.  The  more  sanguine  spirits  among 
the  Matabele,  as  in  the  Liberal  camp,  assert  that  there 
will  be  enemies  enough  left  on  whom  to  flesh  their 
swords.  Tho  Matabele  have  the  Bnrutzi  north  of  the 
Zambesi ;  and,  as  for  the  Liberals,  have  they  not  always 
the  Houso  of  Lords  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  pessi- 
mists on  both  sides  point  out  that  this  very  year  the 
Matabelo  have  tried  conclusions  with  the  Barutzi,  as 
the  Liberals  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  both  cases 
it  was  tho  other  6ide  which  got  the  best  of  it. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  PHOTOG RAPHES. 

But  a  truce  to  analogies,  which,  although  they  may 
appear  fanciful,  may  nevertheless  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  the  politics  of  Matabeleland. 
Now  let  us  look  at  Lobengula  himself,  that  Bismarck  of 
tho  Blacks,  as  Mr.  De  Waal  called  him.  Lol  engula  has 
been  often  described  but  seldom  photographed.  The 
portrait  which  I  publish  as  a  frontispiece  was  brought 
from  Matabeleland  by  a  recent  traveller,  who,  however, 
preserves  a  prudent  silence  as  to  how  he  got  it.  Efforts 
havo  been  frequently  made  to  photograph  the  king,  but  be 
has  always  refused.  Ho  said  he  did  not  like  to  be  shot  at 
with  the  camera,  mid  he  told  Mr.  Maund  that  it  would 
never  do  for  him  to  be  photographed,  as  his  people  would 
believe  that  part  of  his  soul  had  been  taken  away  with 
the  picture.  On  one  occasion,  however,  when  in  an 
unwonted  good  humour,  he  promissd  a  sitting  to  Dr. 
Melledew,  but  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  by 
getting  up  early  in  the  morning  and  disappearing  into 
space.  The  doctor  followed  hiui  for  miles,  but  when  he 
overtook  his  Majesty  the  wily  old  man  declared  that  it 
was  quite,  impossible,  as  no  king  should  ever  be  photo- 
graphed except  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty,  and 
as  the  royal  toj/gery  was  at  the  capital  the  doctor  had  to 
return  without  tho  coveted  negative. 

LOBENGULA  AS  HE  18. 

Word-pictures,  howevor,  enable,  ns  to  form  a  tolerably 
clear  conception  of  Loliengula.  He  is  now  an  enormously 
fat  old  man  of  sixty  years  of  age.  His  height  is  not  more 
than  five  feet  eleven  inches,  but  owing  to  his  excessive 
stoutness  he  seems  to  be  snorter  than  he  is  in  reality. 
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The  descriptions  of  him  recall  a  passage  in  Judges,  which 
describes  how  Eglou,  the  king  of  Moab,  a  very  fat  man, 
met  his  death  by  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  When  Lobeugula 
sits  upon  his  biscuit-bos  receiving  his  visitors,  he  rests  his 
hands  upon  his  thighs,  which  are  almost  covered  by  the 
protuberant  paunch.  Notwithstanding  his  corpulence, 
he  is,  according  to  all  observers,  not  without  dignity. 
He  Tiled  to  wear  breeches  and  a  dirty  coat,  but  he  has 
long  since  reverted  to  the  more  picturesque  costume 
of  his  own  people.  When  in  full  dress  he  wears  a 
broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat,  with  a  bunch  of  monkey 
skins  round  his  middle  and  a  sword  by  his  side. 
Sometimes  he  variegates  this  by  twisting  some  blue 
calico  round  his  shoulders.  When  he  danced— which 
was  in  his  younger  days,  for  he  is  now  too  fat  and  gouty 
for  that  exercise — he  was  dressed  in  monkey  skins  and 
black  ostrich  feathers.  But  these  articles  of  apparel  are 
trifles  which  only  bring  into  relief  the  habitual  nudity 
of  the  monarch. 

HIS  AFPEABANOK. 

By  far  the  moat  vivid  picture  of  life  at  Bulawayo  is 
given  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Natal,  who,  together  with 
Mr.  Maguire,  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  concession 
which  brought  the  British  South  African  Company  into 
being.  Mr.  Garrett  interviewed  Mr.  Thompson  when 
he  was  preparing  his  admirable  series  of  letters  "  In 
Afrikander  Land,"  and  Mr.  Thompson  subsequently 
wrote  a  further  account  of  the  king  and  his  court  in  a 
numberof "Greater Britain."  Afterstating thatLobengula 
was  a  man  who  would  never  be  forgotten  if  once  seen, 
and  that  he  weighs  about  tweuty  stone,  or  300  pounds, 
Mr.  Thompson  proceeds: — "Lobeugula  walks  as  I  have 
never  seen  any  ether  man  walk,  moving  his  elephantine 
limbs  one  after  the  other,  seeming  as  if  he  were  planting 
them  for  ever,  rolling  his  shoulders  from  side  to  side,  and 
looking  round  in  a  way  that  is  dreadful  to  see.  He  has 
bulging  bloodshot  eyes,  and  when  he  looks  at  one,  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  enough  to  scare  a  man  otfhand."  The 
bloodshot  appearance  of  his  eyes,  it  should  be  statei,  is 
not  on  account  of  any  spocial  ferocity  oa  the  part  of 
their  owner,  but  to  the  smolie  in  the  winter  time,  which 
brings  about  a  disorder  of  the  eyes  which  constantly 
requires  medical  treatment.  The  effect,  however,  is  nono 
the  less  impressive. 

A  ROYAL  RECEPTION. 

The  visitor,  however,  doss  not  usually  see  Lobenguli 
walking;  he  is  generally  seated  on  his  chair  in  tho 
midst  of  his  goat-i,  or  lying  on  skins  in  his  house. 
Presentation  to  Lobengula,  although  less  ceremonious 
than  a  presentation  t>  Queen  Victoria,  is  much  more  dis- 
agreeable.  If  you  visit  him  in  his  house  you  have  to 
crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees  through  a  small  aperture 
in  the  front  of  his  hut  as  if  you  were  a  bee  entering  a 
hive.   The  ordinary  place  of  reception,  however,  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  kraal,  where  tho  king  administers 
justice  with  his  indunas  round  him.    In  that  ease,  the 
visitor  has  to  sit  in  tho  broiling  sun  until  the  business  in 
hand  is  disposed  of.  As  there  are  no  trees,  the  only  shade 
possili'e  is  afforded  by  the  meat-rack,  on  which  the  l>cef 
is  suspended,  and  which  is  the  centre  of  the  attentions 
of  millions  of  flies.    If,  however,  his  Majesty  accords 
his  visitor  a  confidential  interview  he  receives  him  in 
what  is  called  the  buck-kraal.   It  is  his  sanctum,  and  a 
very  unpleasaut  sanctum  it  is.    It  is  an  enclosure  into 
which  the  goats  and  sheep  are  driven  at  night-time.  The 
whole  place  is  aromatic  with  their  droppings,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  visitor  has  to  squat.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  king's  presence  excepting  on  the  ground,  and 


any  attempt  to  sit  upon  anything  else  but  mother  earth 
is  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  king's  Majesty,  which 
might  justly  be  punished  with  death. 

A  THRONE  ON  AN  ANT-HEAP. 

The  dnng  and  the  odour  thereof  are,  however,  among 
the  trivial  discomforts  of  a  reception  in  Matabeleland. 

On  one  side  of  the  buck-kraal  there  is  a  stage  or  platform 
made  of  rough  hewn  logs.  Every  moruing  the  flesh  of  four 
bullocks,  the  quantity  required  daily  for  the  royal  household, 
is  placed  on  this  stage.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  tho 
constant  dropping  of  blood  from  the  meat  on  to  the  ground  has 
collected  millions  of  ants  on  that  particular  spot.  ^ While 
holding  a  conference,  or  granting  an  interview,  the  King  is 
very  fond  of  sitting  on  an  old  condensed  milk-box,  and  leaning 
against  one  of  the  posts  of  this  stage.  Lobengula  is  perfectly 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  myriads  of  ants ;  but  tito 
unfortunate  white  man  who  has  the  honour  of  conversing  with 
the  King  does  not  enjoy  the  same  immunity. 

Another  ordeal  through  wliich  the  visitor  has  to  pass 
is  the  risk  of  ruining  his  digestion  by  eating  immense 
quantities  of  beef  and  drinking  gallons  of  beer.  Mr. 
Thompson  says : — 

'  White  visitors,  when  paying  their  respects  to  the  court  of 
Lobengula,  are  expected  to  cat  three  plates  full  of  grilled  beef, 
and  to  drink  three  cans  of  beer,  each  holding  about  a  gallon. 
As  one  plate  of  beef  or  can  of  beer  is  finished,  another  follows. 
Frequently,  when  his  sable  Majesty's  back  was  turned,  I  used 
to  get  the  little  slave  boys  who  hang  about  the  court  to  assist 
me ;  but  he  caught  me  at  this  on  one  occasion  and  reproved 
me,  so  that  I  had  to  resist  the  temptation  in  future.  All  he 
said  was,  " Do  you  think  I  cannot  feed  my  own  dogs?"  but 
that  was  quite  sufficient,  coming  from  the  source  it  did. 

THE  KING  AS  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

As  to  the  king's  character  there  is  a  disagreement  of 
opinion,  but  all  agree  that  he  conscientiously  devotes 
himself  to  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  according  to 
his  lights.  In  Matabeleland  wo  have  personal  govern- 
ment in  its  simplest  form.  The  king  sits  in  person,  lileo 
the  Kadi  under  the  palm  tree,  administering  justice.  A 
recent  traveller  says :  — 

If  a  stranger  approaches  he  will  probably  find  Lobengula. 
with  six  of  his  Indunas.  administering  justice.  Cases  arc 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are  formally  argued 
and  judicially  decidi  d.  The  Indunas  act  as  counsel  for  the 
parties  and  take  technical  points  with  an  ingenuity  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  British  Queen's  Counsel,  and  discuss  and 
debate  tho  cases  with  great  cagcrne.-s.  Indeed  in  many  ways 
the  Matabele  litigation  is  similar  to  our  own  ;  for  although  the 
Indunas  fiercely  urge  the  claims  of  a  client  while  the  case  lasts, 
their  differences  disappear  tho  moment  the  King's  decision  is 
given.  During  the  pendency  of  a  case,  moreover,  the  Indunas 
keep  religiously  away  from  the  parties  concerned  and  their 
friends;  but  as  soon  as  the  ease  is  over  they  approach  t!.e 
successful  or  defeated  party  as  if  there  had  been  no  dispute. 

MATABELE  LEGAL  PROCEDURE. 

Mr.  Selous,  in  his  interesting  book  i(  Travel  and  Adven- 
ture in  South-East  Africa,  '  published  last  month  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Ward,  describes  the  judicial  procedure  at  length, 
and  a  very  interesting  account  he  gives.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
and  Sir  Richard  Webster  would  have  found  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  the  pionarch's  kraal  when  the  great  sea- 
cow  case  was  being  tried.  Possibly,  however,  they  would 
have  been  somewhat  scandalised  by  Mr.  Selous's  method 
of  interrupting  tho  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the 
following  manner: — 

At  one  point  I  was  ab'e  to  turn  the  laugh  against  M.i- 
kwaykwi.  for  when  after  saying,  '•  It  is  you,  Selous,  who  have: 
finished  tho  king's  game,"  he  went  on,  "  but  you  are  a  witch, 
you  must  bring  them  all  to  life  again.  I  want  to  see  tin  in — 
all,  all.  Let  them  all  walk  in  at  the  kraal  gate,  the  elophar' 
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and  the  buffalos.  and  the  elands."  I  stood  up  and  called  out, 
"All  righfi  but  when  tho  lions  como  in  will  you,  Ma-kwaykwi, 
remain  where  you  are  to  count  them  ?  "  This  caused  a  general 
laugh  at~Ma-kwaykwi's  expense,  and  quite  stopped  his  flow  of 
eloquence. — ("Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa," 
p.  136.) 

Mr.  Selous  was  very  indignant  at  Lobengula's  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  but  judging  from  his  own  account  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  to  complain  of.  The 
hippopotamus  is  strictly  preserved  by  Lobengula,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  kill  a  sea-cow  without  his  permission. 
Mr.  Solous's  servant  had  shot  a  hippopotamus  when  in 
want  of  food,  and  Mr.  Selous  was  tried  for  the  offence. 
After  being  fully  heard,  he  was  fined  about  £60,  a  sum  of 
which  he  declares  he  was  robbed  by  Lobengula,  chiefly 
because  after  the  offence  was  committed  he  treated  him 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  whole  story,  even 
as  told  by  Mr.  Selous,  seems  to  indicate  a  very  great 
desire  for  justice  on  the  part  of  Lobengula ;  indeed,  all 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  judicial  procedure  in 
Matabelcland  tend  to  give  us  a  good  impression  of  tho 
savage  monarch. 

TENDER-HEARTED  DESPOTS. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  idealise  Lobengula 
and  make  him  out  to  be  quite  nature's  gentleman.  Mr. 
Maund  has,  for  instance,  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Lobengula.  He  seems,  notwithstanding  all  the  atrocities 
for  which  he  is  officially  responsible,  and  many  of  which 
he  personally  orders,  to  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  his 
father,  Moselekatse,  of  whom  Mr.  Mackenzie  says : — 

Moselekatse  seemed  to  bo  possessed  of  tender  feelings,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  In  order  to  securo 
the  continued  allegiance  of  his  men,  Moselekatse  had  to 
devise  work  for  them  in  which  they  would  meet  with  the 
gratification  of  their  savage  passions.  The  clamour  to  be  led 
nut  to  outrage,  pillage,  and  bloodshed  never  ceased  to  issue 
from  men  forced  to  live  under  the  restraints  of  Matabele 
barracks.  Every  year  a  war  party  marched  against  gome 
neighbouring  tribe ;  every  year  multiplied  the  number  of 
murdered  innocents,  whose  blood  cried  to  heaven  for 
vengeance.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  master  spirit 
animating  and  regulating  all  these  movements  was  person- 
ally adverse  to  pain  and  suffering.  Even  his  oxen  Moscleka^: 
did  not  permit  to  be  lashed  with  the  long  whip  of  the 
waggon  driver ;  his  men  were  allowed  to  beat  them  only 
with  green  wands  cut  from  the  bushes  in  the  forest.  When, 
some  weeks  nfter  my  arrival,  Mr.  Thomas  on  his  way  to  the 
colony,  brought  his  little  children  to  take  leave  of  the  chief, 
Moselekatse  cried  out  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  "  Take  the 
poor  motherless  dear  ones  to  tho  waggon,  for  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight ! "— ("  North  of  the  Orange  River,"  pp.  310-311). 

HIS  EXCUSE  FOR  KILLING  HIS  SUBJECTS. 

An  anonymous  writer  describes  Lobengula  as  follows : — 
His  features  arc  aquiline,  but  very  coarse  and  sensual,  and 
in  re]K>se  they  exhibit  great  craft  and  cruelty.  But  his  smile 
quite  changes  the  character  of  his  face,  bo  childlike  and  sweet 
is  its  expression.  His  natural  disposition  is  not  cruel ;  but  the 
continued  exercise  of  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  lives  of 
others  has  grafted  in  it  a  love  of  bloodshed.  The  annals  of  bis 
domestic  policy  are  written  in  lines  as  bloody  as  are  those  of 
his  foreign  conquests — brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  friends, 
have  all  fallen  before  his  ruthless  hand. 

Iu  the  same  sense  writes  Mr.  Maund,  who  has  certainly 
had  good  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion.  He 

says : — 

King  Lo  Bengula  is  by  no  means  so  black  as  he  is  painted 
(I  mean  in  character).  I  must  (litter  from  those  who  say  he  is 
"deadly  cruel."  Wo  must  nut  judge  him  by  our  standard. 
He  lias  to  rule  a  turbulent  people,  who  do  not  know  the  value 
of  life.    Speaking  one  day  to  me  of  killing,  he  said,  "  You  see, 


you  white  men  have  prisons,  and  can  lock  a  man  up  safely.  I 
have  not.  What  am  I  do  ?  When  a  man  would  not  listen  t.» 
orders,  I  used  to  have  his  ears  cut  off  as  being  useless;  hat 
whatever  their  punishment  they  frequently  repeated  the 
offence.  Now  I  warn  them — and  then  a  knobkerried  mac 
never  repeats  his  offence."  This,  for  a  savage,  was  fairly 
logical.  It  may  appear  to  us  cruel ;  but  remember  how  short 
a  time  it  is  since  wo  hanged  for  sheep-stealing,  and  certainly 
the  Bavage  execution  with  the  knobkerric  is  not  so  revolting, 
and  is  less  painful  than  a  civilised  execution  refined  with 
electricity.  A  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  all  is  over. 
I  have  now  paid  him  three  long  visits  at  a  very  trying  time, 
and  I  must  say  that  throughout  he  has  behaved  splendidly  to 
the  whito  men.  I  only  judge  him  by  his  acts.  Constantly  he 
used  to  send  me  oxen  and  sheep,  keeping  me  supplied  with 
them  for  months. 

"THE  MAN  WHO  DRANK  THE  KINGS  BEEB." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Thompson  gives  a  ghastly 
account  of  the  way  in  which  Lobengula  sometimes  inflicts 
torture.   The  writer  says : — 

I  remember  once,  when  I  was  waiting  for  an  audience,  I  sat 
a  man  brought  in  who  was  guilty  of  having  drunk  some  of  the 
King's  beer.  It  was  at  the  lime  of  the  great  dance,  when  for 
a  month  there  is  a  special  licence,  and  when  any  one  carrying 
beer  about  is  likely  to  have  it  raided.  But  this  man  had  levied 
toll  on  the  King's  beer,  when  it  was  being  carried  by  the  Kinsr'i 
women.  Tho  poor  wretch  was  brought  before  the  King.  Hews 
horribly  afraid.  His  eyes  stuck  out  of  his  bead,  and  his  knees 
knocked  together  as  he  tried  to  make  obeisance.  The  King 
bade  them  hold  him  fast ;  then  he  said,  looking  the  cnlprit  op 
and  down,  "  You  have  a  nose  and  a  mouth,  and  two  ears  and 
two  eyes.  You  have  used  your  nose  to  smell  King's  beer"— 
turning  to  attendants — "  cut  off  his  nose ! "  They  cut  of 
the  man's  nose.  "  You  have  used  your  mouth  to  drink  King'- 
beer ;  cut  off  his  mouth  I  "  They  cut  off  the  man's  lips.  He 
was  a  horrid  sight.  Lobengula  waited  a  moment.  Then  he  sail 
deliberately  :  "  You  have  .heard  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  drink 
King's  beer ;  but  your  ears  are  no  good  to  you."  Off  went  the 
poor  wretch's  ears.  He  looked  at  the  King  with  a  loot 
dreadful  to  see.  "Your  eyes — cover  up  his  eyes!"  shouted 
the  King.  "  Tut  his  forehead  over  his  eyes  that  he  may  not 
Bee  King's  beer  !  "  and  they  cut  the  forehead  of  the  man,  and 
turned  down  the  flap  of  skin  as  a  surgeon  might  turn  it,  m 
that  it  hung  over  his  eyes.  Then  the  King  looked  at  the  man 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  man  grovelled  before  him  in  the 
dung,  until  suddenly  the  King  fell  into  a  rage — perhaps  he 
was  ashamed  of  himself — and  bade  them  beat  the  man  with 
logs  of  wood.  They  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Last,  the  poor  wretch  mustered  strength  to  crawl  away,  like  a 
broken  snake,  along  the  ground ;  and  he  went  and  lay  nnder 
a  waggon  until  nightfall.  Then  he  crept  down  to  the  stream 
to  bathe  his  wounds.  He  came  close  past  my  waggon,  and 
you  never  saw  such  a  ghastly  sight  as  he  was.  The  flap  of 
skin  hung  over  his  eyes,  but  it  was  dried  and  stark.— ("  In 
Afrikanderland.") 

THE  MOST  HARD-WORKFD  MAN  IN  MATABELE LAKD. 

This  story  is  well  told,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  however  kindhcarted  Lobengula  may  be  personally, 
he  is  as  indifferent  as  a  schoolboy  to  the  pain  which 
he  inflicts,  or  a  scientific  vivisector  is  in  torturing  a  frcg. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  judge  him  by  our 
standards.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  more 
indifferent  to  the  infliction  of  torture  and  death  than  the 
men  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lives  and  was  brought  up. 
Like  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  had  no  ambition  to  occnjiv 
the  throne ;  he  accepted  the  position  philosophically,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maund  he  would  much  rather  1* 
a  farmer  than  a  king.  The  first-born,  Kuruman,  dis- 
appeared, and  hence  in  Matabeleland,  as  in  Russia,  the 
second  son  camo  to  tho  throne.  As  King  of  tho  Mata- 
bele, he  is  one  of  the  largest  sfock-owners  in  the  world, 
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as  his  whole  kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  his  ranch.  A 
writer  in  South  Africa  says: — 

Tho  King  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  his  nation. 
His  memory  is  prodigious,  and,  when  he  chooses  to  exert  it.  he 
has  great  tact  and  natural  politeness.  He  has  social  qualities, 
too,  and  likes  a  good  chat.  He  often  unbends  with  his 
courtiers;  but  they  are  ever  on  the  qui  vice  to  say  only  what 
they  know  will  please,  and  are  careful  never  to  contradict 
htm.  The  duties  of  the  King  are  no  sinecure.  Pic  is  the  most 
hard-worked  man  in  the  nation.  From  morning  till  night  he 
is  hearing  reports  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  arranging 
the  settlement  of  difficult  law  cases,  judging  criminals,  and 
transacting  farm  business.  He  is  a  farmer  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
for  he  has  the  control  and  management  of  all  tho  nation's 
cattle.  He  is  the  centre  from 
which  everything  radiates, 
and.  to  which  all  things  con- 
verge in  Matabeleland.  Tho 
destruction  of  an  impi,  or  the 
death  of  a  calf  at  some  cattle- 
post,  are  alike  reported  to  him 
with  minutest  details: 

A  PICTURE  OP  THE  KING  IN 
HIS  KRAAL. 

The  author  of  "Mata- 
beleland and  the  Victoria 
Falls  "  gives  a  very  bright 
picture  of  the  scene  in  the 
King's  kraal  when  Loben- 
gula  is  receiving  visitors. 
He  says  the  scene  with 
the  King  sitting  on  his 
biscuit-box  would  make  a 
picture : — 

The  sotting  sun ;  the  dark 
green  trees  beyond  the  kraal 
and  the  green  walls  of  the 
newly  -  erected  kraal  ;  the 
yellow  beehive-like  huts ;  the 
yellowish  trodden  grass  in 
the  space,*  the  herds  of  goats 
and  sheep,  with  lambs  and 
kids,  and  pack  of  dogs,  crowd- 
ing round  the  King's  waggon ; 
the  group  of  natives,  some  all 
but  naked,  some  adorned  with 
feathers,  some  with  a  single 
article  of  European  dress,  as 
a  hat,  crouching  on  their 
haunches,  forming  the  court 
of  the  black  King ;  tusks  of 
ivory  lying  about.  To  com- 
plete the  picture,  a  white 
trader  or  two  should  be  in- 
troduced, not  above  crouching 

before  bis  sable  majesty,  who  sits  there  in  his  broad-brimmed 
black  felt  hat.  pipe  in  mouth  (a  small  briar-root,  worth 
perhaps  2d.  at  home) 

A  KINO'S  DIET. 

Lobengula  smokes  constantly,  smoking  great  quantities 
of  Boer  tobacco.  In  fact,  ho  may  bs  said  to  livo  on  beef, 
beer,  and  tobacco.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  diet : — 

In  the  early  morning,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  he  takes  a 
pannikin  of  black  coffee,  well  sugared.  Between  this  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  ho  may  have  a  few  drinks  of  beer.  At 
eleven  he  has  breakfast,  which  consists  of  grilled  or  steamed 
beef,  with  beer  afterwards  to  wash  it  down.  Occasionally  he 
may  have  a  small  dish  of  mashed  pumpkin  or  beans,  or  somo 
other  vegetable,  placed  before  liirn.  H;  has  similar  courses 
for  dinner  about  three  p.m. — that  is,  if  he  wants  any  dinner— 
and  supper  at  seven  p.m.    Before  breakfast  he  washes  his 
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hands  and  face,  using  soap,  in  a  basin  which  is  brought  to  him 
by  one  of  his  slaves.  After  his  ablutions,  another  slave  brings 
forward  the  meat,  which  is  heaped  on  a  largo  wooden  ashet, 
which  the  slave  holds,  kneeling,  in  front  of  his  roval  master 
till  he  has  finished.  He  picks  out  the  dainty  bits,  and  throws 
the  remainder  either  to  his  dogs  or  slaves.  He  uses  a  knife, 
and  his  ringers  usually  serve  the  purpose  of  a  fork,  although  I 
have  seen  him  use  the  latter  instrument  occasionally.  After 
feeding,  instead  of  wiping  his  greasy  fingers  with  a  table 
napkin,  he  rubs  them  over  his  bare  arms  and  legs.  Lobengula 
docs  not  require  a  tonic  to  assist  his  appetite.  To  his  meat  he 
seldom  uses  salt,  the  gall  of  the  animal,  which  is  poured  cn  the 
meat  when  put  into  the  pot,  serving  that  purpose.  It  is  also 
supposed  t )  make  the  meat  tender. 

Although  ho  drinks 
quantities  of  beer  he  takes 
no  spirits,  and  all  the 
champagne  which  is  given 
him  he  hands  over  to  his 
wives,  of  whom  ho  has 
comparatively  few. 

THE  ROYAL  HAREM. 

He  is  said  to  take  four 
new  wives  every  year,  but 
in  reality  ho  has  only  ten 
wives  and  about  eighty 
concubines.  As  his  father 
Moselekatse  is  said  to  have 
had  five  hundred,  Loben- 
gula may  be  said  to  have 
made  considerable  progress 
towards  monogamy.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  none  of 
his  real  wives  have  children, 
and  the  nest,  king  of  Mata- 
beleland will  have  to  be 
taken  from  among  the  sons 
of  the  concubines.  When 
he  is  sitting  in  his  sanctum 
drinking  beer  he  usually 
has  five  or  six  of  his 
favourite  wives  sitting  iu 
front  of  him.  When  he  is 
making  a  progress  through- 
out the  kingdom  he  dis- 
penses with  the  difficulty 
of  having  to  carry  about 
with  him  his  harem  by 
stationing  squads  of  wives 
in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  he  cannot 
turn  up  in  any  place  with- 
out having  a  certain  number  of  wives  waiting  for  him. 

THE  KING'S  BISTER  NINI. 

Matabele  womeu  are  by  no  means  uncomely  in  their 
youth.  The  portrait  accompanying  of  the  young  princess 
appointed  to  marry  a  neighbouring  potentate  would  com- 
pare very  favourably  with  any  English  girl.  The  ten- 
dency to  embonpoint  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  tho 
Matabele  female.  To  be  in  the  fashion  you  must  be  fat, 
and  when  kings  and  queens  set  the  example  it  is  only 
natural  that  subjects  should  follow  suit.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  reign  tho  King's  sister  Nini  was  the  real 
queen  of  Matabeleland.  The  following  description  of 
her  appearance  at  a  great  state  function  may  be  regarded 
as  describing  the  Matabele  conception  of  female  beauty  : — 

Suddenly  the  royal  sister  appeared,  and  presented  a  most 
singular,  not  to  say  magnificent  appearance.    It  was  something 
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like  the  appearance  of  the  prima  donna  at  the  opera,  or  the 
leading  spirit  in  some  gorgeous  pantomime.  She  is  very  stout 
and  tremendously  en  hon  point,  and  her  skin  is  of  a  coppery  hue. 
She  wore  no  dress,  and  the  only  covering  alxive  her  waist  was 
a  number  of  gilded  chains,  some  encircling  her,  some  pendent. 
Round  her  arms  were  massive  brazen  bracelets.  A  blue  and 
white  Freemason's  apron  appeared  infront,  and  looked  strangely 
anomalous  there,  though  really  not  unbecoming.  From i  her  waist 
also  there  hung  down  behind  a  number  of  brilliant-coloured 
woollen  neck  wraps,  red  being  the  predominant  colour.  Under 
the  apron  was  a  sort  of  short  black  skirt,  covering  the  thighs, 
made  of  wrought  ox-hide.  Her  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  but 
round  her  an'.cles  were  the  circlets  of  bells  worn  by  the  women 
to  make  a  noise  when  they  dance.  Her  head-dress  was 
decidedly  pretty— a  small  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers  in 
front,  and  amongst  the  hair,  standing  in  all  directions, 
feathers  of  bee-eaters'  tails.  A  small  circular  ornament, 
fashioned  out  of  red  clav,  was  on  the  back  of  her  head,  fehe 
put  herself  in  posture  for  the  dance,  but  did  not  move  very 
much  or  energetically  whilst  keeping  tun  ■ ;  she  suffered  too 
much  from  adiposity.  She  held  one  of  the  large  oval  black 
and  white  ox-hide  shields  surmounted  by  a  jackal  s  tail,  such 
as  are  carried  by  the  warriors. 

A  BUDtKN  AND  BLOODY  END.' 

Nini  for  a  long  time  ruled  the  roast  in  Matabeleland 
and  got  rid  of  her  enemies  by  bringing  accusations 
of  witchcraft  against  them.  However,  at  last  she  over- 
stepped the  mark,  when  from  jealousy  of  one  of  her 
sisters-in-law  she  brought  an  accusation  of  witchcraft 
against  her.  Unfortunately  for  Nini,  Lobengula  was 
very  much  in  love  with-  his  wife,  and  it  did  not  take 
much  to  persuade  him  that  if  there  was  witchcraft  the 
witch  was  no  other  than  Nini  herself,  thereupon  the 
days  of  Nini  were  brought  to  a  sudden  and  bloody  end. 
The  wives  breathed  freely  again  when  they  heard  their 
terrible  sister-in-law  was  no  more.  Mothcrs-in-law  in 
Matabeleland  are  not  allowed  t>  enter  the  houses  of 
their  daughters'  husbands,  and  if  they  accidentally  meet 
them  in  the  streets  they  must  look  another  way.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  Matabele  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  civilisation.  In  the  butchery  by 
which  Lobengula  maintains  his  authority  he  by  no  means 
spares  his  relatives.  Shortly  before  Mr.  W.  Montague 
Kerr  visited  Bulawayo,  Lobengula  had  put  to  death  his 
uncle  TJsiquiana  and  "destroyed  his  kraal  numbering  forty 
people  in  all. 

THE  CURSE  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  character 
or  rule  of  Lobengula  without  taking  some  account  of  his 
exploits  in  witchcraft.  It  is  only  on  reading  of  the  way 
in  which  witchcraft  is  practised  in  savage  tribes  that 
we  begin  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  interdict 
which  is  placed  on  it  in  the  Levitical  Books.  Khama, 
stern  old  Puritan  that  he  is,  has  peremptorily  put  down 
witchcraft  in  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  for  witchcraft 
in  these  countries  is  by  no  means  a  harmless  table- 
rapping  or  an  invocation  of  spirits — good  or  bad.  It  is  a 
system  of  terrorism  which  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  very 
rudimentary  beginnings  of  civilisation  and  religious 
liberty.  To  accuse  your  enemy  of  being  a  witch,  or  of 
practising  witchcraft,  is  a  simple  and  well-understood 
formula  for  compassing  his  death.  Evidence  is  not 
required  of  the  guilt,  neither  is  the  accused  party  allowed 
lorebutt  the  accusation  brought  against  him.  Treachery, 
no  matter  how  hideous,  murder,  no  matter  how  foul,  is 
held  to  be  excused  by  the  simple  allegation  that  the 
victims  had  been  practising  witchcraft.  Witchcraft,  like 
charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  practice  of 
witchcraft,  however,  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  than  the 
more  bringing  of  false  accusations  against  innocent  men. 


LOBENGULA  AS  WIZARD. 

Lobengula  is  at  least  no  fool,  but  one  of  the  slircwtkst 
men  in  nil  savagery.  He  is  hard  worked,  but  he  always 
finds  time  for  his  iuenntations.  Every  day,  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  have  drunk  with  his  wives  the  night 
before,  he  is  up  before  sunrise  to  inspect  his  cattle 
and  flocks  with  the  vigilant  punctuality  of  a  Scotch 
shepherd.  Having  done  this  he  retires  to  his  sanctum 
and  practises  magic.    Mr.  Thompson  says  : — 

Here  he  cooks  Devil's  broth,  which  is  made  out  of  crocodile 
livers,  hippopotamus  fat,  snakes'  skins,  birds'  beaks,  fat  frogs' 
toes,  and  several  other  things.  While  the  steam  of  this 
infernal  compound  ascends,  ho  is  supposed  to  petition  the  »od< 
for  what  he  may  most  desire. 

One  of  the  most  solemn  functions  of  the  King  as » 
magician  is  the  making  of  rain,  in  which  he  is  an  adept. 
Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  think  that  all  his  rainmaking  is 
only  a  clever  make  believe  of  a  weather-wise  student  of 
meteorology,  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

A  ROYAL  RAINMAKER. 

Mr.  Tliomp6on  gives  one  or  two  stories  as  illustrating 
the  kind  of  exploit  by  which  the  King  obtains  his  repu- 
tation : — 

The  King  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  remarkably  good 
hand  at  making  a  thunderstorm,  and  iu  this  be  gives  way  to 
no  man.  I  remember  one  day  in  June — the  one  month  in  tin- 
whole  year  in  which  you  least  expect  rain — some  natives  lad 
brought  a  large  python  into  camp,  aud  were  singing  some-  of 
their  rain  songs.  It  is  sudden  dentil  to  any  native  in  Matabelf- 
land  who,  if  he  sees  a  python,  does  not  by  some  means  or  otbor 
manage  lo  Bocure  it  and  bring  it  in  alive.  The  King  took 
possession  of  the  reptile,  and  said  he  must  go  and  make  raia 
I  laughed  at  this,  aud  said  I  did  not  think  he  could  do  so,  to 
which  the  King  replied,  "You  will  see."*  The  python  wt- 
slrinned  alive,  its  liver  taken  out  and  cooked,  and  tho  usual 
rainmaking  rites  performed.  Curiously  enongh.  just  before 
sundown  the  sky  doubled  over,  and  soon  afterwards  one  of  the 
heaviest  thunderstorms  I  had  ever  seen  broke  over  the  place- 
Next  morning  the  King  asked  me  if  a  white  man  could  mikf 
a  thunderstorm  like  that  ?  I  sa;d,  "  No,  King ;  if  we  could  iM 
yon  down  amongst  the  farmers  in  the  Karoo  we  could 
guarantee  you  a  fortune." 

He  gives  us  his  own  explanation  of  the  mystery: 
that  Lobengula  expected  the  rain  from  the  fad 
that  the  wind  had  veered  round  and  had  blown  for 
three  days  from  the  west,  which  is  an  almost  suk 
sign  that  there  will  be  rain  on  the  fourth  day.  That, 
however,  does  not  explain  the  coincidence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  python;  without  it  there  would  hate 
been  no  attempt  at  rainmaking  that  day.  Beside?. 
Lobengula  frequently  tries  to  make  rain  when  drougtt 
is  persistent.  Then  presents  of  cattle  are  brought  in 
and  whole  kraals  of  suspected  subjects  are  killeJ 
Evidently  the  doctrine  that  there  is  an  Achan  in  the 
camp  when  things  go  wrong  is  a  very  favourite  one  with 
the  Ma'abele.  The  lielief  in  witchcraft  influences  the 
whole  of  Matabele  life.  The  king's  wooden  platter,  for 
instance,  is  never  washed  out  for  fear  of  witchcraft,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  cake  of  fat 
about  an  inch  deep.  The  king  is  perpetually  travelling 
about,  lest  he  should  become  the  victim  of  malignaut 
spells  of  malevolent  magicians.  When  the  army  fiocs  t-> 
war  it  is  doctored,  and  the  custom  of  smelling  out  i*  a 
full  force.  There  is  a  strong  belief  in  Matabeleland  that 
there  is  no  religion  but  witchcraft,  and  Lobengula  is  its 
prophet. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  MATABELELAND. 

Christianity  never  seems  to  have  been  aide  to  malo 
much  impression  upon  the  natives.    This  is  not  becan* 
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of  persecution,  for  the  missionaries  seem  to  have 
been  very  well  received.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  account  of 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  before  Moseleka'se  is 
very  interesting : — 

The  missionaries  were  able  to  commence  preaching  to  the 
Matabele.    The  first  services  were  held  in  the  large  cattle  pen 
of  the  town,  and  were  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  soldiers. 
Moselekatse  was  also  present,  and  showed  his  knowledge  of 
Sechuana  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  previously 
taught  him  by  Mr.  Moffat,  by  occasionally  interrupting  the 
interpreter  and  helping  him  with  the  right  word.    Ab  every 
utterance  of  Moselekatse  is  applauded,  these  corrections  were 
received  with  the  usual  demonstrations,  every  soldier  present 
shouting  out  "  Great  king ! "  etc.,  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon. 
The  chief  also  considered  himself  bount  once  or  twice  to 
express  his  dissent  from  the  doctrines  which  were  proclaimed. 
For  instance,  when  one  of  the  missionaries,  seme  time  after 
their  arrival  in  the  country,  was  preac  ing  concerning  the 
accessibility  of  God,  he  said  that  all-night  repair  to  him  in 
prayer,  the  poor  people  as  well  as  the  greatest  kings,  and  that 
God  wonld  hear  the  one  as  soon  as  the  other — "  That's  a  lie ! " 
interjected  Moselekatse,  who  did  not  like  thus  publicly  to  be 
ranked  with  the  poor  and  the  abject.    The  missionary  was 
immediately  interrupted  by  the  shouts  of  applause  which 
greeted  the  emendation  of  the  chief.   As  he  found,  however, 
that  his  disapprobation  did  not  alter  the  preaching,  and  that 
in  every  discourse  there  was  a  good  deal  which  was  unpleasant 
for  him"  to  hear,  the  Matabele  chief  did  what  people  in  some- 
what similar  circumstances  do  in  England  and  elsewhere,  he 
gave  np  attending  the  public  worship.— ("  North  of  he  Orange 
River,"  pp.  317,  318.) 

After  the  missionaries  left,  the  Matabele  continued  to 
hold  their  meetings,  not  from  any  religious  feelkg,  but 
simply  fro-n  the  spirit  of  imitation.  Moselekatse  ordered 
his  Vriae  Minister  to  deliver  the  discourse.  It  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  serious  eai  nest,  the  performers  being 
as  free  from  any  desire  to  scofif  at  Christianity  as  they 
were  from  any  real  belief  in  its  tenets.  The  white  man's 
service  was  in  their  eyes  equivalent  to  their  own  dances, 
•which  they  religiously  performed,  and  evidently  thought 
it  was  well  to  keep  up  the  custom  when  once  established. 
After  a  while  the  unmoaningness  of  it  all  seemed  to  come 
home  to  them,  and  they  dropped  it. 

THE  GREAT  DANCE. 

The  great  dance  of  the  Matabele  has  often  been 
described,  but  never  more  vividly  than  by  Mr.  Selous 
and  Mr.  Thompson.  This  great  dance  takes  place  at  the 
time  of  the  new  moon,  in  February,  and  a  very  imposing 
spectacle  it  is.   Mr.  Thompson  says  :— 

On  the  day  of  the  dance,  the  troops  congregate  in  five  largo 
divisions,  and  then  march  to  the  green  in  front  of  the  king's 
kmal,  where  they  form  into  a  semicircle  about  five  hundred 
yards  long  and  eight  or  ten  men  deep,  more  or  lees,  numbering, 
perhaps,  from  eight  thou-and  to  ten  thousand  men.  In  their 
head-dresses  and  capes  of  Mack  ostrich  feathers,  and  kilts  made 
of  the  skins  of  leopards  and  other  wild  animals,  they  present  a 
very  imposing  spectacle.  They  carry  their  shields  and 
assegais  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  dancing  stick,  with 
which  they  every  now  and  then  heat  their  shields,  keeping 
time  with  their  songs,  and  stamping  with  their  feet  in  perfect 
unison.  Each  division  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
its  shields — some  white,  some  black,  others  red  and  white,  etc. 

THE  KINO  AND  HIS  WIVES. 

On  the  day  of  the  Big  Dance  Lobegula  has  t  >  he  present 
most  of  the  time,  either  dancing  himself — a  pleasure  he  does 
not  appreciate,  as  he  is  stout  and  gouty — or  looking  on.  His 
wives  and  other  hiirh  women  of  the  nation  sIbo  take  part  in 
the  dancing.  They  present  a  very  pretty  spectacle  in  their 
many-coloured  clothes  and  beads,  dancing  gracefully  in  front 
of  the  regiments,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  while 
singing,  and  waving  supple  wands.  Every  now  and  then  some 
old  or  young  Mood  would  rush  out  from  the  ranks  with  a  yell, 


jump  and  run  about  like  a  maniac,  stab  the  ground  or  air 
with  his  assegai,  and  shout  out  his  former  prowess  in  war, 
every  stab,  and  the  direction  of  it,  showing  the  number  of  and 
manner  in  which  he  killed  his  foes ;  at  each  death-blow,  if  well 
dealt,  being  received  with  loud  acclamations  of  praise  by  the 
assembled  warriors.  The  dancing,  which  is  conducted  through- 
out in  this  semicircle  order,  is  kept  up  with  great  vigour  from 
early  morning  till  far  into  the  night.  It  is  hard  work,  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  men  retiring  from  the  ranks  thoroughly 
exhausted,  with  the  perspiration  rolling  down  their  bodies. 

THE  SACRIFICES. 

After  the  day  of  the  Big  Dance  is  the  slaughter-day.  An 
important  feature  in  connection  with  this  day  is  that  of 
the  sacrifice  of  about  twenty  black  bullocks,  which  arc  selected 
from  a  sacred  herd  kept  for  this  purpose.  The  bullocks  are 
killed  in  a  sacred  goat  kraal  in  presence  only  of  the  King,  the 
witch  doctors,  and  a  few  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  the  sacrificed  bullocks  may  carry  messages  from  tho 
living  to  their  departed  relatives  and  acquaintances  in  the 
world  of  spirits. 

The  bedies  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  kraal  over  night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  are  cut  up  and  the  meat  cooked  and 
distributed  among  the  various  regiments  to  be  eaten  along 
with  the  other  meat.  The  cooking  process  is  quite  a  sight. 
What  with  the  smoke  and  the  steam,  the  rattle  of  tongues  and 
demoniac  shouts,  the  heat  of  the  fires  and  the  sun  overhead, 
perhaps  it  would  not  require  a  strong  effort  of  imagination  for 
one  to  fancy  he  wag  in  warmer  quarters.  The  meat  is 
distributed  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  quite  a  spectacle  to  seo 
liow  the  soldiers,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  a  bite  of  food  for 
two  or  thiee  days,  devour  their  portions. 

THE  THROWING  OP  THE  ASSEGAI. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  dance  are  devoted  to  drinking  beer, 
of  which  there  are"  great  quantities  distributed  to  the  troops-, 
who  on  these  occasions  are  anything  but  pleasant  customers  to 
be  near.  On  the  day  of  the  Big  Dance  it  is  customary  for  the 
king  to  throw  bis"  assegai  out  in  the  "veldt,"  whilo  his 
regiments  follow  in  his  rear.  Whatever  way  the  assegai  is 
throw  n  signifies  the  direction  he  intends  sending  them  in  the 
ccuiing  season  ;  and  immediate  ly  he  does  so  they  all  stab  the 
ground,  and  declare  their  willingness  to  follow  to  the  death 
his  orders.  The  dance  may  be  termed  tho  dance  of  the 
"  Purification,"  as  on  the  day  of  the  Big  Dance  no  blood  must 
he  shed,  and  the  peo| le  bathe  in  the  river  early  in  the  morning. 
It  might  also  be  called  the  festival  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
nation,  as  no  one  tats  any  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  till  the  king 
has  first  partaken  of  it.  On  the  day  the  re  giments  disperse 
for  home,  they  burn  the  huts  which  had  been  their  temporary 
home  to  the  ground. 

AN  IMPOSING  SPECTACLE. 

Writing  of  this  dance,  Mr.  Scions  says  :— 
The  greater  part  of  the  Matabele  are  physically  a  fine  toll 
race  of  men  Thev  look  magnificent,  and  when  standing  in  a 
semi-circle  round  their  king,  with  their  large  ox-hidejshiclds 
in  front  of  them,  must  present,  I  should  think,  as  imposing  a 
spectacle  as  any  race  of  savages  in  the  world.  The  dancing 
lasted  three  days,  during  which  time  a  great  many  oxen  were 
slaughtered  for  the  assembled  people,  and  immense  quantities 
of  beer  were  drunk.  Every  downward  tlirust  made  with  the 
assegai  represented  a  life  taken,  and  at  every  stab  the  warriors 
all  hummed  out  wilh  one  accord  the  word  "Jce."  One  man  I 
watched  had  seventeen  lives  to  account  for,  another  fifteen, 
and  so  on.  At  last  the  king  came  from  the  inner  kraal,  and 
advancing  into  the  circle  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors, 
dancing  quietlv  by  himself.  He  was  dressed  in  monkey  skins 
and  black  ostrich  feathers,  and  really  looked  a  king.  Presently 
the  king  walked  in  the  midst  of  his  plumed  army  to  tho  open 
ground  outside  the  kraal,  and  performed  a  portion  of  the  cere- 
mony, which  consists  in  throwing  an  assegai,  and  then  running 
forward  and  picking  it  up  again.  As  he  did  this  all  the 
warriors  ran  forward  as  well,  striking  the  insides  of  their 
shields  at  the  same  time  with  the  butt  end  of  their  assegais, 
and  producing  a  noise  literally  like  thunder.— (•'  A  Hunter's 
Wanderings  in  Africa,"  pp.  54,  55.) 
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THE  MATABELE  AT  MEAT. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Matabele  feeding  must  be  revolting 
indeed.  Great  hunks  of  meat  are  passed  round  to,  say, 
parties  of  a  dozen  or  more,  each  of  whom  as  it  passes 
him  tears  out  as  big  a  piece  of  the  round  of  beef  as  he  can 
get  hold  of  with  his  teeth,  and  then  bolts  it  with' such 
expedition  as  he  can  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  a  second 
bite  when  it  is  passed  round  again  : — 

But  if  it  is  very  large,  and  the  party  are  not  numerous,  they 
may  be  seen  seated  in  a  circle,  supporting  the  meat  by  their 
hands  in  the  centre,  while  they  all  simultaneously  tear  and 
pull  away  at  it  with  their  teeth  in  fine  style. 

LOBENGULA  AND  THE  WHITE3. 

During  this  dance  Lobengula  has  been  frequently 
appealed  to  to  sanction  an  attack  upon  the  white  men. 
This  he  has  hitherto  parried  very  adroitly.  Some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  a  writer  to  a  Cape  newspaper  was 
present  during  the  dancing,  and  thus  records  an  incident 
which  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence : — 

After  we  had  looked  with  much  interest  on  the  scene  for 
about  lialf-an-hour,  there  suddenly  leaped  tj  the  front  from 
the  ranks  a  tall  yellow  Induna,  brandishing  his  spear  and 
other  arms  about,  and  addressing  the  interpreter  of  the  King 
in  a  loud  voice  said :  "  Ask  the  King  what  those  white  people 
have  come  here  for !  "  Old  Lo  Ben  instructed  the  interpreter 
to  tell  him :  '•  These  white  people  have  come  here  on  their  own 
authority,  and  they  only  come  to  look  on."  The  excited 
Induna  replied :  "  Tell  the  King  that  I  say  he  lies ;  let  him 
leave  these  three  whites  to  us  for  a  few  minutes,  just  to  bathe 
our  spears  in  their  blood;  let  him  do  this;  then  we  shall  bo 
convinced  that  he  loves  us  more  than  the  whites."  Old  Lo 
Ben  was  about  to  burst  with  anger,  and  it  was  a  horrible  sight 
to  see  his  ugly  eyes  rolling  about.  He  replied  to  the  impudent 
Induna :  "  You  may  have  those  throe  whites  (the  correspondent, 
Grobler,  and  Mackenzie),  but  you  must  first  go  to  the  Gold 
Fields  and  Diamond  Fields,  and  wash  your  spears  in  the  blood 
of  all  the  whites  there,  exterminate  them  everywhere,  and 
when  you  have  finished  your  work  you  cin  have  these  three 
whites  too." 

M03EI.EKATSE  O.V  THE  ENGLISH. 

Whatever  vices  Lobengula  may  have,  all  agree  that  he 
has  been  faithful  to  the  white  men  in  good  report  and  in 
ill  In  this  he  was  a  true  son  of  his  father  Mosebkitee, 
who  ou  one  occasion  thus  addressed  his  subjects  concern- 
ing the  English : — 

These  are  the  masters  of  the  world.  Djn't  you  take  notice 
how  they  sleep  in  the  open  country  alono  and  unprotected,  and 
arc  not  afraid  ?  They  arc  in  my  country  one  day  ;  they  pass 
on  to  the  towns  of  other  chiefs ;  they  go  fearlessly,  for  they 
bear  no  malice,  and  are  the  friends  of  all.  And  when  the 
great  men  in  the  white  man's  country  send  traders  for  my 
ivory  do  you  think  they  give  me  beautiful  things  in  exchange 
because  they  could  not  take  the  ivory  by  force  ?  They  could 
come  and  take  it  by  force,  and  all  my  cattle  also.  And  yet 
look  at  them !  They  are  humble  and  quiet  and  easily  pleased. 
The  English  are  the  friends  of  Moselekatse,  and  they  ore  tho 
masters  of  tho  world." — ("North  of  tho  Orange  River," 
p.  312.) 

THE  0PENIN.1  UP  OF  MATABELELAND. 

Lobenguli  was  much  troubled  in  mind  by  the  reverses 
which  we  experienced  in  the  Transvaal  war.  The  Boers 
he  knew  and  disliked ;  tho  Portuguese  he  knew  and 
despised.  It  was  not  until  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedi- 
tion that  the  English  began  to  press  upon  Matabeleland. 
No  sooner  was  the  question  of  opening  up  tho  mines  of 
the  knd  of  Ophir  decided  on,  than  concession-hunter 
after  concession-hunter  insisted  that  Lobengula  should 
give  them  the  right  of  digging  for  minerals.  He  refused 
to  give  any  permission,  and  in  this  he  adhered  to  his 
father's  policy.    Mr.  Mackenzie  tells  us  : — 

As  soon  as  the  discovery  of  gold  was  announced  in  the 


south  an  ambassador  from  the  Transvaal  Government  visited 
Moselekatse  to  obtain  authority  over  tho  gold  field  in  behalf 
of  the  Transvaal  Government.  But  the  old  chief  would  not 
yield.  "  Your  people  may  come  in  and  take  away  this  stone 
(quartz)  as  they  may  take  away  ivory  in  their  waggons.  They 
may  load  up  as  much  as  they  please  of  it,  but  on  no  account 
are  they  to  bring  with  them  a  Dutch  woman,  a  cow,  a  ewe  « 
she-goat,  because  the  permission  is  to  carry  aw  ay  stones,  not  to 
build  houses  and  towns  in  my  country." — (26.  p.  353.) 

LOBENGULA'S  LETTER.  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Besieged  as  he  was  by  concession-hunters,  threatened 
by  the  Boers  and  Portuguese,  Lobengula  one  day  told 
Mr.  Maund,  who  was  seeking  a  concession  on  the  ground 
then  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  to  take  two  of  his 
indunas  to  see  whether  the  White  Queen  was  living,  "for 
they  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  that  the  White  Queen  no  longet 
exists,  and  that  is  why  the  white  men  come  here  and 
bother  me.  I  want  #ou  to  take  two  Indunas  with  you  to 
see  whether  the  White  Queen  is  living."  Mr.  Maund 
hesitated  at  first,  but  the  next  day  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  accede  to  the  King's  request,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  Mr.  Maund  with  two  old  Matabele  started  for  C»pe 
Town. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Lobengula's  letter  to  Het 
Majesty : — 

"  Lobengula  desires  to  know  that  there  is  a  Queen.  Some 
of  the  people  who  come  into  this  land  tell  him  there  is  » 
Queen,  some  of  them  tell  him  there  is  not. 

'•  Lobengula  can  only  find  out  the  truth  by  sending  eyej  to 
see  whether  there  is  a  Queen.  I 

"  The  Indunas  are  his  eyes.  f 

"  Lobengula  desires,  if  there  is  a  Queen,  to  ask  her  to  advue  i 
and  help  him.  as  he  is  much  troubled  by  white  men  who  come 
into  his  country  and  ask  to  dig  gold, 

"  There  is  no  one  with  him  upon  whom  he»can  trust,  and  he 
asks  that  the  Queeu  will  send  some  one  from  herself." 

THE  INDUNAS. 

One  of  the  emissaries  was  Bnbjaan,  an  oil  man  of 
seventy-five  and  a  relative  of  the  King's,  whose  life  he  had 
saved  at  the  great  battle  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
The  other  man  was  Umsheti.a  small,  gouty,  bad-tempered 
fellow  of  sixty-five,  who  had  elephantiasis  in  one  leg,  and 
a  weak  heart.  Lobengula  paid  all  expenses.  They 
started  naked,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  Cape 
Town  Mr.  Maund  had  succeeded  in  dressing  them,  hut 
on  their  way  back  they  undressed  and  entered  their  native 
land  in  the  same  condition  of  nudity  in  which  they  hid 
left  it.  The  mission  was  carried  out  in  Lobengula's  usual 
simple  and  direct  method  of  dealing  with  things.  He 
could  trust  these  two  indunas.  therefore  he  would  send 
them  right  across  the  sea  to  the  presence  of  the  White 
Queen  herself  to  verify  the  fact  of  her  existence  and  to 
obtain  her  advice  at  first  hand.  To  secure  obedience  to 
his  mandate  he  told  the  indunas  that  if  they  came  back 
without  having  seen  the  Queen  they  would  be  killed  at 
once. 

IN  VINO  VERITAS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  their  journey  down  the 
country,  or  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  which  red  tape  1 
placed  in  the  way  of  their  having  an  interview  with  Her 
Majesty.  All  difficulties,  however,  were  overcome,  and  the 
mission  was  a  remarkable  success.  Lobengula  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  their  report,  so  again  bringing 
his  native  cunning  to  his  aid  he  verified  the  reports  from 
regions  lying  far  beyond  tho  borderland  of  the  Matabele 
country  by  the  expedient  of  making  the  envoys  drunk 
night  after  night  and  interviewing  them  separately.  As 
their  statements  agreed,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
they  must  be  speaking  the  truth.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  no  shorthand  writer  was  present  to  take  down  the 
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report  of  these  two  aged  indunas.  It  more  than  any  other 
document  would  have  enabled  us  to  understand  the 
difficulty  which  the  savage  has  in  understanding  civilised 
things.  The  indunas  began  at  the  beginning,  and  went 
through  the  whole  of  their  travels  surrounded  by  a 
listening  throng  of  wondering  chiefs. 

WHAT  THE  INDUNAS  SAID  OF  THE  SEA. 

They  found  their  first  difficulty  in  trying  to  make  the 
King  understand  what  the  sea  was.   He  had  never  seen 
the  sea,  so  they  told  him  that  it  was  like  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven  at  noon,  and  that  the  waves  rushed  on  the 
shore  as  the  iinpis  of  the  King  charged  at  a  review.  If 
the  sea  was  as  the  firmament  above,  the  steamer  or 
floating  kraal  was  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  while  all 
round  was  blue  water.   They  explained  the  motion  of 
the  ship  by  the  statement  that  the  great  iron  kraal  was 
pushed  through  the  water  from  behind  by  the  engine. 
This  puzzled  Lobengula;  he  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  an  iron  kraal  could  float  upon  the  water,  and 
concluded  that  it  must  have  supports  from  the  bottom, 
"  and  you  may  depend,"  he  added.  "  that  it  was  by  these 
supports  that  the  kraal  was  pushed  along."   His  idea 
evidently  was  that  the  kraal  walked  through  the  water, 
its  legs  being  concealed  by  the  waves.    This  naturally 
appeared  to  him  wonderful.   "  Truly,"  he  said,  "  these 
■white  men  are  the  sons  of  the  sea."   But  sometimes, 
said  the  indunas,  the  blue  sea  was  overcast,  and  the  sea 
was  full  like  a  river  in  the  rainy  season.   Then  tho  floors 
and  the  roofs  of  the  kraal  rocked  until  the  white  men 
danced — a  picturesque  reminiscence  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
On  their  way  they  passed  the  Portuguese  gate,  as  they 
called  Lisbon.   This  too  was  a  great  trouble  to  Lobengula, 
for  how  could  the  great  White  Queen  allow  Portugal  to 
be  between  her  and  Africa  ? 

THE  WHITE  ANTS  OF  LONDON. 

But  the  wonders  of  the  voyage  were  nothing  to  the 
wonders  which  they  saw  in  England.  London,  as  usual 
with  savages,  impressed  them  more  than  anything  else  : — 

London  they  described  as  the  place  nil  white  men  must 
come  from;  people,  people  everywhere,  all  in  a  hurry,  serious 
of  faces,  and  always  busy  like  the  white  ants.  There  was  not 
room  for  any  one  above  ground  in  this  great  kraal,  for  they 
could  see  men  and  horses  moving  in  a  stage  below,  just  as  they 
live  in  houses  built  one  above  the  other  (this  referring  to 
Holborn  Viaduct).  The  fire-carriages,  too  (locomotives),  like 
those  between  Kiraberley  and  Cape  Town,  nnve  to  burrow  in 
the  earth  under  the  streets  for  fear  of  being  Btopped  by  the 
crowd. 

THE  QUEEN'S  STOREHOUSE. 

They  were  greatly  impressed  also  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  they  called  the  "  Queen's  storehouse." 
They  described  how  they  had  been  allowed  to  lift  bags 
of  gold,  and  how  it  made  their  hearts  sad  to  see  so  much 
gold  that  they  could  not  put  into  their  pockets.  They 
told  how  they  visited  the  bullion-room,  where  there  were 
great  piles  of  ingots,  some  of  which  wero  heavier  than 
Bahjaan  could  lift  with  all  his  strength ;  nor  did  they 
omit  to  remark  that  the  Queen's  storekeeper  took  no 
notice  of  their  hint  that  in  their  country,  when  any 
distinguished  visitor  was  receivel  by  their  King,  he 
usually  gave  the  largest  beast  in  the  herd  to  the  stranger. 
"  But,"  said  Lobengula,  "  the  ingots  of  gold  were  in 
stone  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Bahjaan,  "  they  were  all  ready  to 
lie  cut  into  money."  *'  Then,"  said  Lobongula,  "  why,  if 
the  great  Queen  has  60  much  gold,  do  her  people 
seek  for  more  ? "  Then  answered  the  indunas,  "  It  is 
because  the  Queen  makes  her  subjects  pay  so  much  gold, 
that  they  have  to  go  all  over  the  world  seeking  it,  in 


order  that  they  may  pay  their  tribute ! " — an  ingenious 
explanation,  which  completely  satisfied  Lobengula,  and 
lea  to  his  pegging  out  forty  reef  and  two  alluvial  gold 
claims  in  Mashonaland. 

THE  KRAAL  OF  THE  WHITE  QUEEN. 

Then  they  described  Windsor,  and  said  how  they  had 
seen  the  great  White  Queen,  whom  it  was  easy  to  re- 
cognise from  her  manner  and  bearing.  They  told  how 
the  Queen's  soldiers  were  clothed  in  iron,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  approach  to  the  Queen's  castle  so  motionless 
did  they  stand  that  the  indunas  believed  that  they  were 
stuffed,  until  one  of  them  saw  their  eyes  moving.  The 
White  Queen  was  the  greatcc-t  woman  they  ever  saw,  but 
the  most  beautiful  was  Lady  Bandolph  Churchill.  They 
were  taken  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  they  some- 
what resented  not  being  allowed  to  poke  the  lions  with 
their  umbrellas;  also  the  Alhambra,  whero  they  found 
the  dancing  oven  more  to  their  taste  than  that  with 
which  they  wero  familiar  in  Matabelelacd.  Madame 
Tussaud's  delighted  them,  for  all  the  kings  and  queens 
that  were  shown  them  they  believed  represented  monarchs 
who  had  been  conquered  by  the  great  White  Queen, 
Cetewayo  bringing  up  the  rear.  But  always  they  came 
back  to  London. 

THEIR  IMPRESSION  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  was  like  the  ocean  they  said.  A  man  might  walk 
and  walk  and  never  get  to  the  end  of  the  houses,  nor  did 
they  ever  get  over  their  marvel  at  the  number  of  English- 
men. If  every  Englishman  was  killed  at  the  Cape,  for 
every  drop  of  blood  from  their  bodies  a  fresh  man  would 
spring  up,  they  told  their  king.  They  described  the 
manoeuvres  they  saw  at  Aldershot,  and  repeated  over  and 
over  again  their  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  over  the  horses 
so  big  and  so  strong,  and  the  discipline  of  the  men.  After 
describing  the  sham  fight,  old  Babjaan  would  address  the 
indunas,  and  told  them : — 

"  Never  talk  of  fighting  the  white  man  again,  aough  !  They 
rise  up  line  after  line,  always  firing.  Their  little  boys,  the 
sons  of  headmen,  all  learn  to  fight  like  men  (referring  to 
Eton  boys).  Their  generals  correct  nil  faults;  they  won't 
pass  a  man  who  is  out  of  time  as  they  dance  by  in  line  coming 
from  the  fight  (the  march  past)." 

THE  WITCHCRAFT  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 

But  the  thing  which  completely  bowled  tkem  over  was 
the  telephone.  They  could  conceive — though  with  diffi- 
culty— that  it  was  possible  for  English  witchcraft  to 
make  a  machine  which  could  talk  English  even  when 
those  who  talked  were  a  mile  from  each  other,  but  they 
could  not  understand  the  witchcraft  which  enabled  the 
English  to  make  the  telephone  speak  Matahele.  But  that 
it  did  they  could  swear.  They  had  been  separated,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  apart  Babjaan  had  talked  to 
Umsheti  by  means  of  this  magic,  aud  the  machine  spoke 
as  pure  Matabele  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  Africa. 
Another  experience  of  theirs  did  not  turn  out  so  well. 
They  were  breakfasted  by  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  when'  they  were  received,  they  said,  by  many 
white-haired  if  lunas,  whoso  influence  with  tho  Govern- 
ment they  soni  'hat  exaggerated. 

The  immedisi  result  of  that  mission  was  that,  whether 
owing  to  the  catltlon  of  Lord  Knutsford  and  the  counsel 
of  the  Aborigine*  Protection  Society,  Lobengula  believed 
that  the  great  White  Queen  and  the  English  public 
opinion  were  hostile  to  the  granting  of  the  concession  to 
the  Chartered  Company,  and  there  and  then  ho  slew  his 
Prime  Minister  Lofcha,  who  had  advocated  the  granting 
of  the  concession,  and  some  seventy  of  his  companions. 
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captain  Ferguson's  mission. 

It  was  then  decided  to  send  a  guardsman  envoy  out  with 
presents.  The  chief  aim  of  this  mission  was  to  undo  as  far 
as  possible  the  mischief  occasioned  by  Lord  Knutsford's 
hint  that  the  King  should  not  give  away  ali  his  land  to  the 
(irst  comer.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
impression  produced  by  the  uniform  of  the  Guards  which 
Captain  Ferguson  wore ;  some  said  it  did  good  because  it 
proved  to  Lohengula  that  his  indunas  had  not  lied  when 
they  stated  that  the  Queen  clo'hed  her  soldiers  in  iron ; 
others  assert  that  it  made  a  bad  impression  upon  the 


pressed  to  perform  his  promises  he  drew  back.  Mr. 
Solous  in  his  new  book  says  : — 

When  Mr.  Doyle  reminded  him  of  his  promises  to  Dr. 
Jameson,  he  avoided  any  discussion  of  that  question,  and  only 
said,  "  There  is  only  one  road  to  Mashoualand,  and  that  p*s 
through  my  country  and  past  Bulawayo";  and  he  further 
said  :  "  If  Rhodes  wants  to  Bend  his  men  round  my  country,  lei 
him  send  them  by  sea  to  beyond  the  Sabi  river."  At  last  he 
said  to  Mr.  Doylo,  "Rhodeshas  sent  me  many  emissaries,  ami 
amongst  them  Dr.  Jameson,  whom  I  like,  and  whom  I  am  toll 
is  Rliodes's  mouth ;  but  I  am  Lobengula,  and  I  want  to  see 
the  big  white  chief  himself;   I  am  tired  of  talking  *ith 
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King,  because  he  thought  it  cowardly  for  a  soldier  to  hide 
himself  behind  an  iron  breastplate,  instead  of  meeting 
his  enemy  as  a  brave  man  should  without  sheltering 
himself  behind  anything. 

THE  ROAD  TO  MASHON ALAND. 

After  signing  the  concession  which  brought  the  South 
African  Company  into  existence,  Lohengula  became  some- 
what alarmed.  He  had  given  Dr.  Jameson  permission 
to  take  the  pioneers  through  to  Mashoualand.  When 
t:ie  time  for  the  occupation  came  he  fought  shy,  and 
<! Tbred  that  there  was  only  one  road  to  Mashoualand, 
and  that  lay  through  his  country.  Dr.  Jameson  had  not 
only  his  consent  to  the  cutting  of  a  road  to  Mashoualand, 
but  also  promised  to  send  mon  to  clear  the  route.  When 


Rliodes's  messengers  and  the  bearers  of  his  words;  tlicir 
stories  don't  al  I  agree." — ("  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East 
Africa,"  p.  359.) 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Rhodes  to  come,  and  they  then 
saw  that  they  had  nothing  but  hostility  to  expect  from 
Lohengula,  and  the  pioneers  marched  along  the  Seloits 
road  prepared  and  expecting  to,  be  attacked  at  any 
moment. 

LOBRNi.ULA  AND  THE  PIONEERS. 

The  whole  country  was  full  of  preparations  for  war., 
and  more  than  one  message  was  sent  by  Lobengtila 
which  might  have  deterred  less  resolute  men  than  those 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Selous  speaks  very 
frankly  0:1  Ciis  point ; — 
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Personally  Lobengula  probably  never  wanted  lo  fight,  though 
it  us  tbo  most  absolute  nonsense  to  talk  of  his  ever  having  been 
friendly  to  the  expedition.  But  he  hnd  a  vory  difficult  port  to 
play,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  he  managed  to  restraiu  his  people 
as  he  did.  . 

We  cut  the  road  to  Mashonaland  in  defiance  of  them,  and 
our  advance  would  most  certainly  have  been  resisted  but  for 
two  circumstances.  The  first  was  the  fact  that  during  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  a  well-equipped  force  of  five  hundred 
mounted  men  of  the  Bechuannlaud  Border  Police  were  en- 
camped on  the  south-western  border  of  Matabeleland ;  and  the 
w  cond,  that  after  the  expedition  crossed  the  Tuli,  and  until  it 
reached  the  plateau  of  Mashonaland,  Lobengula  and  his  people 
never  knew  where  we  were. — ("  Travel  and  Adventure  in 
Stiutli-East  Africa,"  p.  381.) 

When  we  had  established  ourselves  in  the  country  and 
the  fort*  were  built  it  was  too  late,  and  Lobengula  made 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

AFTER  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  MASHONALAND. 

The  last  two  years  things  have  gone  pretty  smoothly, 
and  there  have  been  no  serious  complaints  on  oither 
side.  The  last  published  Blue  Book  does  not  show  the 
old  man  to  disadvantage,  with  one  characteristic  ex- 
ception. On  the  whole  he  plays  rather  a  dignified  part. 
The  exception  is  the  report  dated  July  5th,  1892, 
announcing  that  the  King  had  had  the  Regent  and  the 
Regent's  brother  killed,  and  that  their  sons,  wives,  and 
children  wero  all  being  killed,  their  dogs  were  also 
killed,  but  all  the  cattle  and  slaves  w  ere  captured.  They 
were  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  Eegent  was  strangled, 
and  his  brother  was  shot,  and  the  King  had  given  orders 
to  clear  out  the  whole  family.  He  had  also  sent  an  impi 
to  kill  his  brother  Molhaplini.  The  Regent  was,  in  the 
interpreter's  opinion,  the  best  and  the  least  harmful  man 
in  the  country,  but  he  was  powerless  against  the  accusa- 
tion of  witchcraft.  The  execution  of  the  Regent,  however, 
was  one  of  those  internal  affairs  with  which  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  If  we  take  into  account  the 
civilisation  of  the  two  men,  Lobengnla's  conduct  would 
probably  be  less  blameable  than  that  of  Captain  Lindy. 

THE  KILLING  OF  NGOMO. 

Ngomo  was  a  chief  occupying  a  kraal  near  to  Fort 
Salisbury."  Some  natives  belonging  to  this  kraal  were 
accused  of  stealing  from  the, farm  of  an  Englishman. 
Ngomo  was  then  summoned  to  surrender  that  he  might 
l>e  taken  to  Salisbury  to  be  tried.  When  Ngomo  did  not 
give  himself  up  to  be  tried  for  the  offence  committed  by 
some  of  his  men,  Captain  Lindy  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  him  and  establish  the  white  man's  authority 
by  force.  This  being  interpreted  meant  that  Captain 
Lindy  took  some  mounted  men,  a  seven-pounder,  and  a 
Maxim  gun.  They  surrounded  the  krsal  during  the 
night,  and  as  soon  as  day  dawned  a  well-;lirected  shot 
from  the  seven-pounder  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack  to 
commence.  The  natives  appeared  to  have  fired  in  reply, 
Imt  they  neither  killed  nor  wounded  any  of  their  assailants. 
The  shells  of  the  seven-pounder  apparently  demoralised 
the  natives,  but  it  did  more  than  demoralise,  it  killed 
twenty-one  of  them,  among  the  dead  l>eing  the  chief, 
Ng'>mo  himself.  Captain  Lindy  then  carried  off  forty- 
.seven  head  of  ca'tle  and  some  goats.  Deeming  the 
punishment  sufficient,  he  did  not  firo  the  huts.  Then, 
departing  home,  he  indited  a  complacent  letter  to 
the  magistrate,  declaring  that  a  very  wholesome  lesson 
had  been  given  to  all  the  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  action  met  with  severe  condemnation,  both  by  the 
late  and  the  presci.t  Government.  Captain  Lindy,  how- 
ever, still  retains  his  ]>osition  of  Commander  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  forces  in  Mashonaland. 


GOOD  ADVICE  FROM  LOBENGULA. 

A  short  time  before  there  had  been  another  trouble 
among  the  Mashona  tribes.  One  chief  had  raided 
another,  and  the  raided  chief  refusing  to  submit,  troops 
were  sent  ag<inst  the  raider  in  order  to  give  him  a 
lesson.  The  affair  was  reported  to  Lobengula.  He 
expostulated,  writing,  "I  don't  like  the  action  you  have 
token  with  the  Mashona.  What  does  it  matter  if  the 
Mashona  fight  among  themselves?  it  is  bad  for  you  to  mix 
yourself  up  in  such  matters.  You  should  let  the  natives 
settle  their  own  disputes.  Small  matters  like  this  bring 
on  endless  troubles,  and  cause  us  both  trouble  and 
endless  palaver.  Dr.  Jameson  was  wrong  to  mix  himself 
up  in  this  affair."  Lobengula  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  Captain  Lindy's  massacre  of  Ngomo,  no  doubt  feeling 
the  conduct  of  the  British  authorities  modelled  too 
closely  on  his  own  for  him  to  have  anything  to  say. 

THE  CUTTING  OF  THE  TRLEGBAFH. 

Then  there  came  up  a  little  trouble  about  the  telegraph 
wires.  Some  five  hundred  yards  of  telegraph  wire  was 
cut  and  carried  off.  The  thieves  belonged  to  a  chief 
named  Goomala,  who  lived  on  the  frontier  line.  Instead 
of  giving  the  culprits  up,  the  chief  paid  the  fine  in  cattle, 
and  tlen  at  once  sent  word  to  Lobengula  that  the 
English  had  seized  the  King's  cattle.  This  seems  to 
have  upset  Lobengula  altogether.  Mr.  Colenbrander,  the 
interpreter  resident,  wrote  on  the  10th  of  May  that  the 
King  was  "  awfully  wild  "  about  the  seizure  of  the  cattle. 
Mr.  Colenbrander  had  stated  during  the  previous  month 
that  the  King  was  very  wild  that  people  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  Matabeleland  for  trading  and 
otherwise  from  the  east,  without  first  getting  his 
permission.  He  said  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  worse 
dangers  might  arise  if  white  people  were  allowed  to 
wander  about  in  his  districts  without  his  knowledge. 

OUR  AGENT'S  WARNING. 

Mr.  Colenbrander  was  evidently  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  King.  He  writes  that  he  is  "sure  the 
King  is  trying  to  pull  straight,"  and  that  Dr.  Jameson 
ought  to  help  him  all  he  could.  Some  traders  who  had 
come  into  the  country  without  the  King's  permission  had 
been  robbed.  As  soon  as  Lobengula  heard  of  it,  although 
they  had  entered  his  country  without  his  permission,  he 
used  all  his  authority  to  recover  their  goods,  and  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  Colenbrander  concluded  his  letter  by  the 
following  significant  sentence:  "Prevention  is  better 
than  cure;  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  better  to 
avoid  any  open  rupture,  unless  the  British  South  African 
Company  are  fully  prepared,  which  I  very  much  doubt." 
After  the  seizure  of  the  cattle,  Mr.  Colenbrander  writes, 
"  I  have  written  to  Drs.  Harris  and  Jameson  to  be  more 
careful  about  the  seizures,  as  these  matters  may  not 
always  be  taken  so  coolly  by  the  King."  The  King  sent  a 
message  to  these  officials,  asking  them  to  be  more  careful, 
and  also  asking  them  the  pertinent  question  whether  it 
was  right  to  punish  natives  without  being  positively  sure 
that  they  were  the  real  offenders. 

lobengula's  remonstrance. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  and  dignified  than  the 
old  Kind's  letter  :— 

■  May  13,  181)3. 
My  Friend,— Your  people,  the  people  of  the  Company,  have 
taken  from  my  servant  Setause  my  cattle  which  he  was 
herding 

The  cattle  were  taken  from  the  young  men  who  were  herding 
them,  and  who  c.imc  and  reported  the  .int  er  to  th>-  ire  n. 

Upon  the  men  going  t  >sce  and  auk  why  ibis  was  dope  tin 
were  iold  that  the  telegraph  wiro  had  b.-en  cut  and  that 
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cattlo  were  taken  nnd  would  be  kept  until  the  people  who  had 
cut  the  wire  were  found  und  given  up. 

My  people  said  they  had  not  cut  the  wire  and  knew  nothing 
of  it,  and  asked  to  bo  shown  the  place  where  it  had  taken 
place.  Iustead  of  your  people  doing  this  they  bound  and  took 
away  some  of  my  men. 

I  now  ask  you  why  you  allow  your  people  to  do  these  things. 

The  King  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  Dr.  Harris's 
explanation,  and  expresfo.l  a  hope  that  the  cattle  would 
lie  returned  to  his  people  at  Tuli. 

WHY  THE  IMPI  WAS  SENT. 

Out  of  this  incident  came  all  the  trouble.  Lobengula's 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  extremely  correct.  As  soon 
as  he  received  the  complaint  that  tho  telegraph  wires  had 
been  cut  and  stolen  by  natives  on  his  side  of  the  frontier, 
after  first  protesting  against  his  cattle  being  stolen  to 
punish  the  offenders  whom  ho  repudiated,  he  despatched 
at  once  a  large  impi  to  destroy  and  punish  tho  thieve?. 
Telegraphing  from  Bulawayo,  Colenbrander  warned 
Captain  Lindy  not  to  be  scared,  as  the  expedition  was  not 
against  the  whites,  but  intended  to  punish  the  rocent  wire- 
cutters  as  well  as  some  of  the  Mashonas  who  had  stolen 
some  of  his  cattle.  The  impi,  however,  having  received 
instructions,  carried  them  out  with  small  regard  to  the 
more  or  less  imaginary  frontier  line  whic'j  had  been 
drawn  between  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland.  In  tho 
eyes-  of  all  the  Matabele,  Mishonaland  is  part  and 
parcel  of  Matabeleland,  and  if  the  South  African  Com- 
pany is  there  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  concession  by  Loben- 
gula, and  it  in  no  way  prevented  the  King  sending 
iiis  impi  into  Mashonaland  to  punish  any  of  tho 
Mashonas  who  may  have  stolen  his  cattle.  This  although 
natural  is  not  a  very  workable  arrangement.  The  only 
method  by  which  the  two  jurisdictions  can  be  worked 
side  by  side,  is  for  Lobengula  and  Dr!  Jameson  to  agroo 
as  to  a  frontier  line.  Our  troops  disregarded  this  in  the 
first  instance  when  they  levied  a  fine  upon  Goomala's 
men  on  the  Matabele  side  of  the  frontier,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Matabele  chased  tho  Mashona  right 
into  the  town  of  Victoria.  The  Mashonas  as  usual  were 
killed  like  rabbits  and  their  cattle  driven  off.  Some  of 
them,  however,  took  refuge  under  tho  British  flag. 

THE  SCARE  AT  VIOTOMA. 

The  indunas  demanded  their  surrender,  which  was 
promptly  and  energetically  refused.  Thereupon  tha 
Matabele  took  up  a  position  which  menaced  the  security 
of  Fort  Victoria.  Then  ai  Dr.  Jameson  telegraphed, 
"  the  Victoria  people  had  the  jumps."  Volunteers  were 
called  out,  riflos  distributed,  and  soino  four  hundred  men 
gathered  together  at  Fort  Victoria.  All  business  was  at 
a  standstill,  and  every  one  watched  for  the  threatened 
attack.  They  were  given  notice  to  disperse  within  an 
hour's  time.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour  they  were 
still  hanging  about,  whereupon  Captain  Lindy,  with 
thirty-four  mounted  men,  rode  out  of  Fort  Victoria  amid 
a  whirlwind  of  cheers.  They  dispersed  and  pursued  tho 
impi  for  nine  miles,  killing  both  the  indunas  and  many 
others.  This  was  a  very  melancholy  response  to  Loben- 
gula's attempt  to  punish  the  cutters  of  the  telegraph 
wire.  Colenbrander  repeatedly  wrote  to  say  that  Loben- 
gula  knew  it  was  a  serious  thing  cutting  and  carrying 
away  the  telegraph  wire,  as  it  was  the  white  man's 
mouth.  Naturally  Lobengula  was  very  indignant  at 
tho  attack  upon  the  impi  despatched  to  punish  the  wrire- 
eutters. 

J.0BENGULA8  M.OTESTS. 

The  following  three  telegrams  set  forth  his  view  of  the 
case,  with  .1  native  eloquence  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired: — 


20th  July. — I  shall  return  no  cattle  or  compensate  anybodj 
for  either  cattle  captured  by  my  impi  or  damage  done  to 
property  until  snch  time  that  Rhodes  returns  to  me  all  tho 
captives,  their  wives  and  children,  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep 
which  were  given  protection  to  by  the  Victoria  people,  and  had 
I  known  at  the  time  when  I  despatched  my  impi  in  the 
direction  of  Victoria  what  I  know  uow.  I  would  have  ordered  | 
them  to  capture  and  loot  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  00 
belonging  to  the  whites,  to  compensate  myself  for  the  people  | 
und  their  property  which  were  withheld  from  me. 

27th  July. — My  own  messengers  have  arrived,  and  they  tell 
me  that  the  captured  cattle  you  complain  of  as  belonjjin; 
to  the  Company  have  been  duly  returned,  but  you  did  nut  | 
tell  mo  that  you  had  a  lot  of  the  Amaholi  cattle  hidiiij  I 
with  you,  together  with  their  owners;  and  that  when  my  i 
Indunas  claimed  them  from  Captain  Lindy.  he  refused  ' 
to  give  up  tither  cattle  or  men,  and  told  my  Induiia  that 
the  Amaholis  and  their  cattle  did  not  belong  to  me  any  longer, 
and  then  turned  his  cannon  on  to  my  i>eoplc.  Arc  uV 
Amaholis  then  yours,  including  their  cattle;  did  yon  then 
send  them  to  come  and  steal  my  cattle  ?  Captain  Lindy  said 
you  had  bought  them  for  money;  where  then  did  you  place 
the  cash?  Who  did  you  give  it  to?  Let  my  cattle  1« 
delivered  to  my  people  peacefully.  I  wish  you  to  let  uie  know 
at  once.  I  thought  you  came  to  dig  gold,  but  it  seerus  that 
you  have  come  not  only  to  Ai^  the  gold  but  to  rob  me  of  mr 
people  and  country  as  well ;  remember  that  you  are  lik«_-  a 
child  playing  with  edged  tools.  Tell  Captain  Lindy  he  is  like 
some  of  my  own  young  men ;  he  has  no  holes  in  his  ears,  ami 
cannot  or  will  not  hear ;  ho  is  young,  and  all  he  thinks  about 
is  a  row,  but  you  had  better  caution  him  carefully  or  he  will 
cause  trouble,  serious  trouble,  between  us. 

27th  July. — I  have  received  your  wire — you  accuse  m» 
wrongfully.  I  only  sent  my  impi  to  recover  some  of  my 
stolen  cattlo  and  to  punish  the  Amaswini  that  your  people 
complained  to  me  about  as  constantly  cutting  your  telegraph 
wires ;  but  it  would  seem  now  to  me  that  the  white  people 
stole  my  cattle,  for  white  people  know  very  well  that  the 
Amaswini  had  stolen  some  of  my  cattle,  for  I  had  written 
t~i  tell  Dr.  Jameson;  so  what  have  you  got  to  say  now.-' 
You  said  before  that  you  would  not  punish  my  Amaholi, 
but  now  that  I  send  to  punish  them  for  you  for  ham 
done  to  your  telegraph  wires  you  resent  it — my  impi  on 
its  way  back.  What  goods  have  my  impi  stolen  and 
destroyed,  and  how  many  cattle  have  they  captured  ?  Yon 
only  say  that  my  impi  has  done  all  this  as  an  excuse  for 
firing  on  them.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  boundary  exists 
between  Dr.  Jameson  and  myself ;  who  gave  him  the  boundary 
lines?  Let  him  come  forward  and  show  ino  the  man  that 
pointed  out  to  him  these  boundaries ;  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  them,  and  you,  Mr.  Moffat,  you  know  very  well  that  the 
white  people  have  done  this  thing  on  purpose.  This  is  not 
right — my  people  only  came  to  punish  the  Amaholi  for  stealing 
ray  cattle  and  cutting  your  wires;  do  you  think  I  would 
dclilwratoly  go  and  seize  cattle  from  you  ?  No,  that  would 
not  be  right. 

On  the  same  day  Colenbrander  and  Dawson  left 
Bulawayo,  the  King  saying  that  it  would  be  as  well  if 
they  were  away,  as  the  hearts  of  his  people  wero  sore.  So 
far  it  is  difficult  for  one  at  a  distance  reading  these 
despatches  not  to  feel  that  Lobengula  had  the  right  on 
his  side. 

THE  BRITISH  OPINION  ON  inE  SPOT. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  recognise  tho  opinion  of  the 
British  at  the  front,  and  this  has  been  expressed  with  no 
uncertain  sound  by  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Fort  Victoria.  They  held  the  meeting  on  the  21st  of 
July,  and  drew  up  three  resolutions,  which  are  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

1.  Absolute  necessity  of   immediate  settlement  of  the 
question. 

2.  Utter  want  of  faith  in  word  of  Lobengula,  or  his  power  to 
keep  it,  with  reasons. 

3.  Result  of  these  yearly  raids,  paralysing  all  business. 
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mining,  agricultural,  or  transport,  with  evidence  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  loss  of  means  of  subsistence,  4000?.  per 
month  would  have  been  spent  in  mining  and  other  salaries,  now 
nil,  in  farming;  loss  of  stock  and  burning  of  crops  already 
experienced  on  nearly  every  farm ;  the  natives  in  the  employ 
\>f  the  farmers  have  been  killed  by  the  Matabele,  and  in  many 
cases  cold-blooded  murders  in  their  presence;  emphatically 
know  that  these  raids  have  been,  and  will  be  of  yearly 
occurrence  during  the  dry  or  working  season;  beyond  this, 
fear  of  their  wives  and  children  being  murdered,  many  Dutch 
in  laager  here,  with  their  families,  stock,  seeds,  and  farming 
implements,  determined  to  return  unless  matter  promptly 
settled;  seriousness  of  interruption  to  road  of  entry,  post  oxen 
stolen,  and  boys  in  charge  killed,  so  that  unsafe  to  travel  by 
transport  or  post;  necessity  of  accumulating  in  centres,  so 
leaving  property,  merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  looted. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

When  Colenbrander  left  Bulawayo  it  was  equivalent  to 
the  departure  of  an  ambassador  immediately  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Lobengula  was  very  furious,  or 
pretended  to  be  so,  when  the  news  came  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  treated.  Colenbrander,  who  has 
always  been  pacific  and  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  friendly 
sentiment  of  Lobengula,  says  bluntly  in  a  dispatch 
received  on  the  27th  of  August,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances there  is  no  future  security  for  Europeans. 
Lobengula  publicly  declared  that  he  would  send  an 
impi  for  the  Mashona,  their  servants  and  their  families 
who  had  taken  protection  under  the  British  .flag,  and 
■would  take  them  away  by  force  if  we  refused  to 
surrender  them.  He  abused  the  impi  because  they  did 
not  retaliate  on  the  English,  although  he  had  previously 
told  them  to  do  nothing.    He  refused  to  send  for  the 


cattle  which  had  been  sent  him,  and  he  also  refuse! 
the  monthly  payment  made  to  him  by  the  British  South 
African  Company.  He  had  thus  broken  as  far  as  he 
could  with  the  whites.  He  had  sent  messengers  at  once 
to  bring  back  the  impi  that  was  on  its  way  to  attack  the 
Barutzi.  When  these  return  it  will  add  6,000  men  to 
his  available  forces,  or  one-third  of  his  total  army.  Sir 
Henry  Loch,  in  his  estimate  of  the  situation,  says  that 
he  thinks  Lobengula  dreads  attack,  and  that  he  will 
paralyse  industry  in  Mashonaland  by  placing  a  large 
impi  within  striking  distance  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Bhodes 
reckons  that  by  this  time  he  will  have  a  thousand  armed 
and  mounted  men  at  Forts  Victoria  and  Salisbury,  and 
he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  allow  an  impi  to  remain  long 
within  striking  distance  of  Mashonaland. 

PEACE  OB  WAB? 

The  situation,  therefore,  is  very  strained.  The  British 
Government  has  forbidden  any  aggressive  movement; 
but,  of  course,  if  the  impi  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
aggressive,  Mr.  Bhodes  would  have  a  free  hand.  There 
is,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  all  men,  even  Matabeles, 
can  be  squared,  may  succeed  in  squaring  Lobengula  this 
time.  The  present  crisis  is  the  most  severe  test  through 
which  he  has  had  to  pass  for  some  time,  and  every  one 
must  hope  that  he  will  emerge  from  it  triumphantly.  A 
victory  would  be  a  disaster  only  second  to  a  defeat. 
What  Mr.  Bhodes  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  peace  and 
avail  himself  of  Lobengula's  friendly  disposition,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  war  party  on  either  siae  rendering 
the  situation  impossible. 


From  tbe  South  J/rican  Echo.]  [September  2,  1S03.  t 

"  SQUARING." 

Ix>  Ben  :  "  You  never  met  the  matt  you  rotiMu't  deal  with,  eh  ?  Then 
you  will  have  to  gain  a  little  experience  from  me." 
Mr.  8ti" bbs  :  "  And  perhaps  we  shall  have  to  teach  you  a  thiug  or  two.'' 
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THE  POPE  AND  HIS  AMERICAN  BISHOPS. 

Glihpbe8  of  the  "  Inside  Track." 

The  exceptional  career  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
gives  significance  to  the  disclosures  he  makes  in  the 
September  Forum.  A  priest  of  New  York,  his  native 
city,  he  supported  Henry  George  when  that  land- 
nationaliser  stood  for  the  mayoralty;  and  for  the 
position  he  took  on  the  land  question  was  censured  and 
deposed  from  the  pastorate  by  Archbishop  Corrigan. 
He  was  afterwards  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  appear 
at  the  Vatican,  but  the  ban  was  removed  by  Mgr.  Satolli 
(the  Papal  Delegate  in  the  United  States),  on  the  Pope's 
authority.  He  writes  professedly  and  manifestly  as  one 
"  behind  the  scenes."  He  presents  a  picture  of  internal 
discord  and  intrigue  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
outside  view  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Dr.  McGlynn  ridicules  the  idea  that  Catholics 
accept  as  if  they  were  something  divine  the  mere  policies  and 
politics  of  priests,  bishops,  or  popes.  The  actual  fact  is,  vast 
numbers  of  Catholics  tolerate,  while  deploring,  what  they  feel 
to  be  the  blunders  or  worse  than  blunders  of  the  human 
element  in  the  Church,  bacauso  they  desire  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  graces  and  blessings  of  the  divine  element.  .  .  But  even 
among  Roman  Catholics  toleration  and  endurance  have  their 
limits.  .  .  Even  the  clergy  have  not  been  slow  to  complain  of 
the  arbitrary  and  despotic  rule  of  bishops,  in  the  election  of 
whom,  both  clergy  and  laity,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  led  and 
fed  and  sometimes  fleeced,  have  had  no  voice. 

HOW  BISHOPS  ABE  CHOSEN. 

Such  remarks  as  these  show  the  working  of  that 
democratic  leaven  which  many  observers  have  noted  in 
American  Romanism.    More  serious  objections  follow  : — 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  bishops  have  been  made  whose  chief,  if 
not  only  qualification,  was  that  they  were  good  financiers.  .  . 
In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  in  this  country  the  system 
was  adopted  of  having  the  Pope  appoint  bishops  upon  tho 
recommendation  of  other  bishops,  and  without  the  slightest 
reference  to_  the  wishes  Jof  the  clergy  or  the  people.  .  .  . 
Witness  the  recent  well-known  fact  of  the  appointment  as 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn  of  the  private  secretary  of  the  Archbishop 
of  New  York  in  utter  disregard  of  and  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  clergy  and  people. 

BISHOPd  TRYING  TO  THWA3T  THE  POPE. 

Under  this  system  the  bishops  of  tho  United  States,  while 
professing  boundless  devotion  and  loyalty  to  tho  Pope  who 
appointed  them,  but  who  fortunately  for  them  is  four  thousand 
miles  away,  have  had  practically  a  froo  hand  to  govern 
despotically  both  clergy  and  people,  and  to  lay  upon  them 
What  burdens  they  pleased,  and  to  refuse  them  justice  and 
even  a  hearing.  Until  very  recently  the  government  of  the 
bishops  in  the  United  States  was  practically  arbitrary,  with  no 
other  remedy  than  an  appeal  or  recourse  to  Rome.  .  . 

Somo  years  ago  the  Holy  See,  tired  of  complaints,  and 
distressed  at  its  own  inability  to  take  proper  cognisance  of 
cases  from  this  country  and  to  do  prompt  and  substantial 
justice,  ordered  tho  establishment  of  some  judicial  forms 
through  the  appointment  by  the  bishop  of  a  committee  of 
priests  in  each  diocese,  to  be  called  "judicet  catuarum,"  [or 
judges  of  cases. 

But  these  benevolent  intentions  the  American  bishops 
did  their  best  to  frustrate. 

Again,  while  the  appointment  of  bishops  is  made  by  the 
Holy  Sec,  such  appointment  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of 
the  recommendations  of  a  sort  of  close  corporation  of  biahops  of 
the  province  who  in  great  secrecy  make  up  and  send  to  Rome 


a  list  of  three  names,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  likely 
enough  to  be  the  names  of  mere  favourites  or  private  secretaries 
whom  it  is  desired  to  reward  for  their  adulation  and  personal 
services — sometimes,  if  the  whole  truth  ba  told,  of  servants  o{ 
whom  their  masters  have  tired  and  of  whom  they  desire  t» 
get  rid. 

HIS  HOLINESS  "  DISTURBED  AND  VEXED." 

His  Holiness  has  been  "  disturbed  and  vexed"  by  the 
action  of  the  American  bishops  in  sending  Catholic 
children  to  inferior  schools  "  under  the  plea  of  religion," 
and  striving  "to  perpetuate  in  our  couutry  through 
churches  and  church  schools  foreign  nationalities," 
action  which  Dr.  McGlynn  describes  as  "  constructive 
treason  against  the  unity  of  our  American  nationality.1" 
At  last,  therefore,  "in  spite  of  the  expressed  unwillingness 
of  nearly  all  tho  archbishops  of  the  country  to  approve  of 
his  avowed  intention,  the  Popo  .  .  .  has  established  here 
a  permanent  Apostolic  Delegation."  Its  first  occupant  is 
Archbishop  Francisco  Satolli. 

CONSPIRACY,  INTRIGUE,  AND  MISREPRESENTATION. 

Bishops  and  archbishops  .  .  .  have  scarcely  taken  the  trouble 
to  conceal  their  hostility  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  a  bitter- 
ness hardly  distinguishable  from  downright  malignity  has  been 
manifested  by  some  of  them  whose  unrighteous  judgments  h 
has  promptly  reversed.  .  .  It  is  a  sort  of  open  secret  here  and  in 
Rome  that  they  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  drive  this  mm 
out  of  the  country  by  intrigue  and  misrepresentation :  and  one 
of  their  favourite  measures,  the  one  with  which  the  public  is 
naturally  best  acquainted,  is  the  publication  of  fabricated  dis- 
patches and  communications  purporting  to  come  from  Borne, 
and  elsewhere,  but  actually  coming  from  the  hands  of  some  of 
tho  chief  conspirators  themselves.  These  men,  who  were 
accepted  as  bishops  and  archbishops  by  a  docile  CathoUc  people 
to  whom  they  were  strangers,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  con- 
spire against  the  Holy  See  and  its  delegate  under  the  pretence 
of  standing  up  for  Home  Rule,  and  have  permitted  their  foolish 
friends  to  sneer  at  the  Holy  See  which  appointed  them,  as 
something  foreign.  The  Holy  Father  is  not  uninformed  of 
their  purposes  and  arts,  and  is  immovable  in  his  determination 
to  thwart  them. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  POPE.    "  ALL  MIND  AND  BOCL." 

At  noon.  .  .  I  was  admitted  promptly  to  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  was  alone  with  him  about  twenty-fire 
minutes  ...  I  had  never  seen  Leo  XIII.  before.  I  was  not 
overawed  by  his  majesty,  which  is  great,  but  was  rather  won 
by  his  evident  desire  to  show  me  truly  paternal  kindness.  1 
remained  kneeling  during  the  interview  close  to  him.  and 
leaning  with  my  hands  on  his  chair.  I  was  impressed  with  his 
dominant  intellectuality,  which  seems  to  be  accompanied  with 
equal  vigour  of  will,  although  he  is  very  thin  and  white,  hi! 
face  being  nearly  as  white  as  his  hair  and  his  cassock.  I  thought 
him  all  mind  and  soul,  in  a  body  that  one  might  almost  call 
transparent. 

His  Holiness  did  not  apparently  take  Dr.  McGlynn  to 
task  for  his  support  of  Henry  George : — 

He  contented  himself  With  a  reference  to  those  new  questions 
by  saying,  "  But  surely  you  admit  the  right  of  property  ? "  to 
which  I  answered,  "  Why,  of  course  I  do,  and  we  would  make 
absolutely  sacred  the  right  of  property  in  the  products  of  indi- 
vidual industry." 

"THE  POPE'S  EYES  FLASHED." 

The  Pope  led  me  immediately  into  a  conversation  about 
Mgr.  Satolli  and  the  Apostolic  delegation.  Intrigues,  the 
Pope  assured  me  with  great  earnestness  and  solemnity,  conld 
not  affect  him.  "  Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  intrigues," 
he  said,  "  I,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  am  above  all  such 
intrigues,  and  am  utterly  uninfluenced  by  them."  When 
I  referred  to  the  opposition  of  certain  archbishops  from  the 
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very  banning  to  the  institution  of  the  ap:>stolio  delegation 
itself,  the  Holy  Father  said  to  me,  '■  Yes,  but  now  they  Bee  it 
in  a  different  light  and  have  written  to  that  effect ! "  To 
which  I  replied,  "  Because  they  cannot  help  themselves.  These 
biiliops  cannot  rebel  against  the  Pope.  The  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  much  concerned  for  or  devoted  to  the  persons  of  their 
respective  bishops,  who  have  not  been  elected  by  the  clergy  of 
the  people,  but  have  been  placed  over  them  by  the  Pope ;  and 
the  same  Pope  who  places  them  there  can  take  them  away 
anil  put  others  in  their  places  who  will  be  equally  well 
received."  The  Pope  rejoined  with  increasing  emphasis, 
"Have  not  I,  the  Hea  I  of  the  Churoh,  the  same  right  to  have 
my  representative  in  America  as  in  Madrid,  Paris,  or  Vienna  ?  " 
I  said  to  the  Pope  that  now  the  bishops  are  compelled  to  have 
a  delegate  in  America  they  want  to  make  a  scapegoat  of 
Sutolli  because  of  his  uprightness  and  fearlessness,  and  to 
have  somebody  else  in  his  place  whom  they  can  more  readily 
manage  or  capture.  At  this  the  Pope's  eye3  flashed,  and, 
striking  the  arm  of  his  chair,  he  said,  with  increasing 
emphasis,  "  Satolli !  I  know  Satolli.  It  was  I  who  brought 
him  np;  and  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty  and  obeys  my 
instructions,  I  will  support  him." 

Dr.  McGlynn  concludes  with  an  expression  of  joy  that 
the  aged  Pontiff "  seems  to  grow  in  breidth  and  vigour 
as  he  ages,"  and  of  "  bitter  regret  that  any  of  thoso  who 
hold  high  office  by  Ms  favour "  "  should  add  to  his  cares 
and  burdens  by  their  petty  intrigues." 

They  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  there  was  a  resonance  in 
his  voice  and  a  flash  in  his  eye  in  parts  of  his  conversation 
with  me  that  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  cannot  oppose 
his  wishes  except  at  the  greatest  peril  to  themselves. 

These  remarkable  disclosures,  taken  along  with  the 
Pope's  letter  on  the  public  school  question,  seem  to  show 
that  in  America  as  well  as  in  France  His  Holiness  is  a 
better  Liberal  than  his  bishops. 

Anothkr  View  of  Satolli's  Missios. 

In  Our  Day  for  September  the  Rav.  Jos.  C  >ok  en- 
deavours to  throw  light  from  another  source  on  the 
legation  of  Mgr.  Satolli : — 

As  long  ago  as  last  October,  as  I  was  riding  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hudson,  one  of  the  greatest  experts  in  this  country  on  tho 
school  question  said  to  mo  that  he  happened  to  know  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  managing  one  of  our 
great  parties — I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  which  one — had  sent 
an  elaborate  protest  to  the  Bomish  Propaganda  against  the 
attack  now  in  progress  on  American  common  schools,  and  that 
a  most  distinct  threat  had  been  mv.le  in  the  nanw  of  that 
committee  that  a  plank  defending  the  schools  would  be  put 
into  the  party  platform,  no  matter  what  the  Catholic  authorities 
might  say,  unless  the  attick  should  speedily  moderate  its 
severity  and  audacity.  And  it  has  done  so  promptly.  Very 
soon  after  that  warning  was  sent  to  the  Vatican  from  this 
country,  Satolli  was  sent  here.  It  is  well  understood  that  he 
is  the  response  of  the  Papal  authorities  to  the  expostulations 
they  have  received  from  Boman  Catholic  American  observers 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  .  .  .  He  is  not  here  to  repeal  the 
Papal  programme;  but  to  conciliate  its  opponents. 

Dr.  Coik  is  glad  that  "Satolli  is  on  the  coach-box," 
and  has  sided  with  Archbishop  Ireland  against  Cahensley 
on  the  question  of  the  Public  Schools.  But  the  Boston 
lecturer  thinks  that  "  Clericalism  is  now  more  dangerous 
in  this  country  than  ever,  because  it  is  at  once  more 
powerful  and  more  masked." 


"The  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons 
buried  every  year  in  England  and  Wales,  at  a  rough 
calculation,  become  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  putrefiable  matter."  Can  this  continue 
without  grave  danger?  These  words  of  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  in  the  Humanitarian  put  the  case  for  cremation  in 
a  nutshell. 


A  REAL  "ISLE  OF  THE  BLEST." 

"  An  Arcadian  Island"  with  a  population  of  "  about 
four  hundred  simple  Christians  "  is  pleasantly  described 
by  Adelia  Gates  in  the  Leisure  Hour : — 

This  isle  of  the  blest  is  one  of  the  Lipari  group,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  between  it  and  Sicily  ;  and  it  is  known  to 
the  world  as  Panaria.  Within  its  borders  there  is  neither 
doctor  nor  dentist ;  yet  its  inhabitants  live  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  keep  their  teeth  well.  There  is  no  lawyer,  and  no  prison  ; 
yet  there  arc  no  disputes  over  boundary  lines,  no  quarrels 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  and  no  theft.  There  is  no  liquor- 
seller,  nor  tobacconist,  nor  tea-merchant ;  and  yet  the  people 
are  not  unsocial  nor  gloomy.  There  is  no  almshouse,  and  no 
beggar  .  .  .  Eich  family  wins  from  its  own  plot  of  ground 
enough  grain,  vegetables,  oil  and  wine  for  homto  consumption, 
and  of  the  two  latter  products  sufficient  is  exported  to  procure 
from  abroad  the  materials  for  their  simple  clothing,  which  the 
housewife  makes  up  in  complete  independence  of  tailors.  The 
sea  yields  them  all  their  animal  food,  except  perhaps  a  few 
chickens  for  great  occasions,  as  a  christening  or  a  wedding.  In 
tho  whole  island  there  is  no  carriage-road,  and  few  there  have 
ever  seen  a  horse. 

This  idyllic  state  of  affairs  is  largely  duo  to  the  work 
of  a  single  priest,  a  sort  of  Catholic  Oberlin,  a  personal 
epitome  of  the  Civic  Church : — 

When  he  came  to  Panaria  he  found  no  port,  no  post,  no 
school,  no  church,  no  anything  but  a  verdant  and  fertile 
island,  and  a  people,  not  savage  nor  bad,  but  utterly  illiterate 
— iiud/abeti,  as  the  Italians  say.  He  has  remained  there  unto 
this  day,  devoting  himself  to  their  welfare  as  faithfully  as 
Father  Damien  to  his  lepers,  baptising,  marrying,  burying, 
preaching,  teaching,  and  growing  old  serenely  in  his  conse- 
crated service.  Thanks  to  his  untiring  efforts  Panaria  has 
now  a  little  port,  postal  communication  with  the  mainland,  a 
submarine  telegraph  to  Sicily,  a  school,  and  a  commodious 
church,  where,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  mornings  of  the 
year,  and  fifty-two  afternoons,  there  is  a  service. 

All  the  public  offices  are  united  in  one  person.  .  .  .  Padre 
Michelangelo  is  .  .  .  priest,  mayor,  harbour-master,  postmaster, 
and  master  of  the  marine  t-legraph,  aided  in  the  last-named 
offijc,  however,  by  his  widowed  niece. 

If  you  would  give  alms  at  Panaria,  there  is  no  one  to 
receive  them. 


The  Catholic  Women's  League. 

The  Catholic  World  for  August  publishes  an  account 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  Catholic  counterpart  to  the 
W.C.T.U.    The  editor  says:— 

Tiie  Catholic  Women's  Congress  held  in  Chicago,  May  18th, 
gave  an  outline  sketch  of  the  work  of  Catholic  women,  begin- 
ninir  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Elevation  of  Womanhood  through 
the  Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  and  closing  with  the 
life-work  of  Margaret  Haughery,  of  New  Orleans,  tho  only 
woman  in  America  to  whom  the  public  have  raised  a  statue. 
The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  this  congress  drew  a  large  body 
of  Catholic  women  together,  who  organised  a  National  League 
for  work  on  tho  linos  of  education,  philanthropy,  and  "  the 
homa  and  its  needs " — education  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Catholic  truth  and  reading  circles,  etc. ;  philanthropy  to 
include  temperance,  tho  formation  of  day  nurseries  and  free 
kindergartvns.  protective  and  employment  agencies  for  women, 
and  clubs  and  homes  for  working-girlB ;  the  "home  and  its 
nscds "  to  comprehend  the  solution  of  the  domestic  service 
question,  as  well  as  plans  to  unite  the  interests  and  tastes  of 
tlic  different  memb  rs  of  the  family.  Each  active  member  of 
the  league  registers  under  some  one  branch  of  work  according 
to  her  special  attraction. 

Ho  then  publishes  articles  by  Catholic  women,  which 
from  their  indifference  to  women's  suffrage  seem  to  show 
that  there  is  indeed  a  great  need  for  missionary  work 
in  their  midst. 
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COUNT  TOLSTOI  ON  M.  ZOLA'S  GOSPEL. 

The  September  number  of  the  Sever noi  Vestnick  pub- 
lishes an  article  by  Count  L.  Tolstoi  on  M.  Zola's  recent 
speech  to  the  French  youths  and  to  A.  Dumas'  letter  on 
the  same  subject,  to  which  M.  Zola  makes  reference  in 
his  speech.  Whilst  blaming  the  tendency  of  the  French 
youths  towards  mysticism,  M.  Zola  in  his  speech  recom- 
mends them  to  put  their  faith  in  contemporary  science 
and  labour.  Count  Tolstoi  replies  to  the  French  novelists 
in  the  following  words : — 

THE  INDEFINITEVESS  OP  SCIENCE. 

M.  Zola  disapproves  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  teachers  of 
the  young  teach  them  to  believe  in  something  indeterminate 
and  vague,  and  in  this  he  is  quite  right ;  but  unfortunately  he 
on  his  part  only  proposes  them  a  faith  in  something  more 
vague  and  indefinite,  namely,  a  belief  in  science  and  labour. 
M.  Zola  considers  the  question  of  a  faith  in  which  one  must 
not  cease  to  believe  as  quite  settled,  and  subject  to  no  doubt 
whatever.  Labour  in  the  name  of  science !  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  word  "  science "  has  a  very  wide  and 
very  indefinite  meaning,  so  that  what  some  people  consider  a 
very  important  matter  of  science,  is  considered  by  others  and 
by  the  majority — by  all  the  working  classes — as  wanton 
stupidity;  and  one  cannot  say  that  this  arises  from  the 
absence  of  education  of  the  working  classes  unable  to  under- 
stand the  profundity  of  thought  of  science,  for  the  men  of 
science  themselves  reject  one  another.  Some  consider  philo- 
sophy, theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  to  bo  the 
supreme  science ;  others — the  naturalists — consider  all  this  most 
empty  and  unlearned  stuff;  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  what 
the  positivists  regard  as  the  most  important  science,  is  considered 
by  spiritualists,  philosophers,  and  theologians  to  be,  if  not  a  per- 
nicious, at  all  events  a  useless  occupation.  However,  this  is  not 
enough.  In  one  and  the  same  province,  among  its  very  priests, 
each  system  has  its  equally  competent  and  warm  partisans  and 
adversaries,  who  affirm  diametrically  opposed  ideas.  This  is 
not  all ;  in  every  province  of  learning  there  constantly  arise 
scientific  situations,  which  after  existing  one,  and  sometimes 
more  than  ten  years,  are  suddenly  found  to  be  erroneous,  and 
are  hastily  forgottcu  by  the  very  people  who  propaganded 
them. 

ITS  CONTRADICTIONS. 

We  all  know  that  that  which  the  Romans  exclusively 
regarded  as  science,  and  considered  most  important,  that  upon 
which  they  prided  themselves,  and  without  which  a  man  was 
looked  upon  aB  a  barbarian  was  rhetorica,  that  is  an  occupa- 
tion which  we  laugh  at  now,  and  consider  to  bo  not  even  not  a 
science,  but  nonsense.  We  likewise  know  that  in  the  middle 
ages  scholnstical  divinity  was  considered  a  very  important 
science,  while  now  it  is  also  a  thing  we  laugh  at.  And  I 
think  no  great  audacity  of  thought  is  required  to  foresee  that 
among  the  great  muss  of  knowledge  which  in  our  times  is- 
considered  important,  and  is  called  science,  there  is  much  that 
our  descendants  will  shrug  their  shoulders  at,  as  for  instance 
when  they  read  of  the  seriousness  with  which  we  regard 
rhetorical  and  scholastic  divinity. 

As  regards  belief  in  labour,  Count  Tolstoi  speaks  as 
follows: — 

THE  VIRTUE  OF  LABOUR  A  FALLACY. 

I  have  always  been  surprised,  ho  says,  ut  the  extraordiinry 
opinion,  established  principally  in  the  west  of  Europe,  that 
labour  is  something  like  virtue,  and  long  ago,  before  reading 
this  opinion  clearly  expressed  in  M.  Zola's  speech,  have  I  been 
surprised  at  this  strange  importance  ascribed  to  labour. 

Only  the  ant  of  the  fable,  as  a  being  devoid  of  reasoning 
and  aspirations  to  good,  could  think  that  labour  is  a  virtue, 
and  cuuld  pride  itself  upon  it.  M.  Zola  says  that  labour 
makes  a  man  kind.  I  have,  however,  always  noticed  the 
contrary.  Self-conscious  labour,  the  ant's  pride  of  its  owu 
labour,  makes  not  only  an  ant,  but  even  a  man,  hard.  The 
greatest  villains  of  mankind  were  always  particularly  occupied 
and  busy,  and  did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  one  moment 
without  employment  of  amusement.   But  even  if  laboriousuess 


is  not  a  distinct  defect,  still  it  cannot  ever  be  a  virtue.  Jnst 
as  little  as  nutrition  is  a  virtue  can  labour  be  one.  Labour  U 
a  necessity,  the  privation  of  which  makes  one  suffer,  but  in  do 
wise  is  it  a  virtue.  The  elevation  of  labour  to  a  merit  ia  the 
same  monstrosity  as  the  elevation  of  a  man's  nutrition  to  a 
merit  or  virtue  Would  be.  The  signification  attributed  in  out 
society  to  labour  could  only  arise  aB  a  reaction  against  idlenea, 
elevated  to  a  sign  of  nobleness,  and  till  now  considered  a  tip 
of  merit  in  the  rich  and  uneducated  classes.  Labour,  the 
exercise  of  one's  faculties,  is  always  indispensable  to  roan,  as 
is  proved  by  calves  bounding  round  the  stake  to  which  they 
are  tied,  and  by  people  of  the  rich  classes,  martyrs,  occupying 
themselves  with  games  :  cards,  chess,  lawn-tennis,  etc,  unable 
to  find  a  wiser  exercise  for  their  faculties. 

Labour  is  not  only  not  a  virtue,  but  in  our  falsely  organkd 
society  it  is  mostly  an  anaesthetic  remedy,  like  smoking  or 
wine,  to  hide  from  oneself  the  irregularity  and  depravity  of 
our  life.  "When  am  I  to  discuss  philosophy,  morality,  and 
religion  with  you?  I  must  publish  a  paper  having  half » 
million  subscribers,  I  must  build  the  Eiffel  Tower,  organise  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  dig  the  Panama  Canal,  finish  writing  the 
twenty-eighth  volume  of  my  works,  my  opera,  finish  painting 
my  picture." 

THE  SOLACE  OF  EMPTY  AND  PERNICIOUS  LABOUR. 

If  people  of  our  time  had  not  the  continual  excuse  of  labour 
by  which  they  are  all  absorbed,  they  could  not  live  as  they  do 
now.  It  is  only  thanks  to  the  fact  that  they  conceal  from 
themselves  the  contradictions  in  which  they  live  by  means  ot 
empty  and  often  pernicious  labour  that  they  can  live  as  they 
are  living — and  it  is  specially  in  the  quality  of  such  a  remedy 
that  M.  Zola  represents  labour  to  his  auditors.  He  say* 
plainly :  "  This  is  only  an  empirical  remedy  to  lead  an  honed 
and  almost  peaceful  life.  But  is  this  not  sufficient,  is  it  not 
enough  to  acquire  good  physical  and  moral  health,  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  chimeras,  by  solving  through  labour  the  question 
of  the  happiness  most  accessible  to  man  ?  " 

Count  Tolstoi  is  of  quite  a  different  opinion  about 
Dumas'  letter.  He  expresses  his  entire  sympathy  with 
Dumas'  thoughts,  and  calls  him  a  prophet. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  DISSECTED. 

In  his  vade  mecum  for  Cabinet  Ministers,  which  appears 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  is  noticed  on  another 
page,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  venturing  "to  treat  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  soul  as  public  property, "  thus  describes 

it  :— 

Never  was  soul  which  had  more  earthly  wrappings  to  it 
Never  was  soul  so  beset  with  carnality.  Two  Western  men 
once  discussed  the  efficacy  of  the  water  employed  in  baptism, 
and  thereupon  one  of  them  delivered  it  as  his  opinion  that  if 
it  were  to  be  of  any  avail  in  the  case  of  a  particular  friend  who 
was  under  discussion,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  that  friend 
to  be  anchored  out  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  mid- 
stream. Mr.  Chamberlain's  spiritual  necessities  are  of  the 
same  order  as  the  spiritual  necessities  of  that  friend  of  the 
Western  man.  His  soul  requires  to  be  bung  out  for  at 
least  a  week  on  the  highest  mountain  peak,  or  plunged  into 
the  sea  beyond  the  three  miles'  limit,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
its  earthy  admixtures.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  politics,  beyond 
the  ordinary  measure  in  politics,  even  when  pressed  down 
and  running  over,  arc  saturated  with  commercialism.  His 
constant  recurring  idea  is  the  exhibition  of  political  wares. 
Such  and  such  things  are  the  peculiar  achievement  of  his  own 
horde,  and  are  not  to  be  claimed  by  the  other  horde.  Such, 
and  such  things  are  good  to  be  done,  juBt  because  they  wilt 
help  the  reputation  of  the  horde.  But  still  for  all  that,  the 
soul  exiBts  and  persists,  and  as  long  as  that  is  so  all  things  are 
possible.  Unless  I  read  him  wrongly — and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  read  in  that  blurred,  stained  human  palimpsest — there  is  a 
vein  of  conviction  mixed  in  with  the  commercial  opinions, 
there  is  a  bottom  to  be  reached,  there  is  definite  resistance, 
and  therefore  there  is  personality.  You  may  have  to  wade 
through  layers  of  carnality,  layers  of  commercialism,  but  at 
the  end  you  do  arrive. 
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THE  CABINET  MINISTER'S  VADE  MECUM. 

By  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 

One  of  the  richest  pieces  of  political  satire,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  and  provokingly  impartial,  is 
contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Cabinet  Minister's  Vade- 
Mecam."  What  he  calls  the  "  thirteen  commandments 
of  the  new  dispensation"  are  thus  enumerated:— 

If  you  wish  to  pass  a  great  measure  that  profoundly  alters, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  a  great  country, 
flrst^make  yourself  master  of  the  following  necessities : 

1.  Keep  the  measure  carefully  veiled — something  after  the 
fashion  of  a  presentation  picturo  or  a  bust  of  the  Mayor  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  Corporation — so  as  to  make  it  impossible, 
until  the  actual  fight  begins,  for  the  nation  to  understand  it, 
criticise  it,  test  it,  detect  weak  places,  or  pass  an  intelligent 
judgment  upon  it.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  expressed  in  other 
words  :  whenever  convenient  from  a  strategical  point  of  view, 
put  a  hood  over  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  treat  them  as  a  negli- 
gible quantity,  and  don't  for  a  moment  indulge  their  fancy  that 
they  take  any  real  part  in  passing  great  measures.  That  work 
is  exclusively  the  private  business  of  the  professional  fighters. 

2.  When  there  is  a  specially  difficult  and  complicated  point, 
(o)  call  upon  either  the  newspapers,  or  the  House,  or  your 
own  party  in  the  House,  to  be  good  enough  to  settle  the 
matter  for  you ;  (6)  leave  it  for  your  successor — whoever  ho 
may  be — to  deal  with ;  (c)  use  such  language  in  your  measure 
that  nobody  can  exactly  say  what  is  meant  or  not  meant. 

3.  Be  ready  to  alter  vital  arrangements  at  twenty-four 
hours'  notice,  and  to  expect  all  those  concerned  to  alter  their 
profound  convictions  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  It  will  be 
found  of  the  highest  importance  in  modern  politics  to  practise 
the  nfanccuvre  of  revolution  on  your  own  mental  axis,  so  that, 
whenever  necessary,  the  dogma  of,  yesterday  may  by  instan- 
taneous process  bo  expelled  in  favour  of  the  dogma  of  to-day. 
Celerity  of  movement  in  this  manoeuvre  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  public  should 
realise  what  is  taking  place. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  No.  3,  aim  at  bringing  the  discipline 
of  the  party  to  such  a  high  point  that  they  take  their  official 
exercise  in  the  official  lobby  without  experiencing  any  incon- 
venient desires  to  exercise  other  functions  except  the  crural 
muscles.  No  Member  of  Parliament  can  be  of  real  service  to 
his  party  if  these  special  muscles  are  not  in  good  order. 
Grouse  shooting  is  recommended  in  the  recess  by  way  of  useful 
training. 

5.  Always  assume  official  infallibility,  and  therefore — except 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  as  regards 
the  division  list — disregard  all  views  of  your  opponents,  and 
all  those  varied  lights  which  are  thrown  from  different  minds, 
when  a  subject  is  frankly  and  widely  discussed  apart  from 
political  partisanship  by  an  intelligent  public. 

6.  Be  prepared  to  assert  that  days  and  hours  are  of  infinite 
importance  in  the  life  of  a  nation ;  that,  if  discussion  is  not 
brought  to  an  end,  Ministers  will  refuse  to  be  responsible  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore  it  is  far 
safer  for  the  nation  to  exist  in  ill-arranged  fragments  than  to 
make  rash  attempts — at  the  expense  of  days  and  hours— to 
give  order  and  coherence  to  the  parts. 

7.  If  you  are  aware  that  some  special  portions  of  your  work 
are  of  defective  workmanship,  strict  silence  on  the  part  of  your 
own  followers,  and  free  use  of  the  closure  on  the  plea  of  saving 
time,  are  the  orthodox  and  approved  as  well  as  the  most  simple 
methods  of  treatment. 

8.  It  is  no  use  being  squeamish  in  such  matters,  and  if  you 
establish  a  machinery  for  stopping  discussion,  you  may  as  well 
employ  it  to  prevent  voting  as  well  as  speaking  on  amend- 
ments. 

9.  To  put  it  quite  plainly,  use  any  kind  of  gag  or  guillotine 
that  is  most  efficient.  A  political  opponent  is  but  a  kind  of 
vermin  to  be  got  rid  of  on  easiest  terms,  and  the  parliamentary 
machine  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  deal  effectually  with 
vermin  at  short  notice.  A  majority  has  to  govern,  and  there's 
the  end  of  it. 


10.  When  you  arc  engaged  in  passing  what  is  perhaps  tho 
biggest  measure  of  the  century,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
the  nation  judge  it  frankly  on  its  own  merits.  It  must  be 
sugared  by  putting  by  its  side  certain  dainty  morsels  that  you 
consider  toothsome  for  various  important  sections.  The  way 
to  piss  those  great  measures  on  which  your  party  depends  is 
to  put  tho  sections  in  good  humour,  and  to  let  them  under- 
stand that  their  own  bit  of  cako  depends  upon  tho  big  loaf 
being  eaten.  Sugaring  the  sections  is  the  seciet  of  success  in 
modem  politics. 

11.  When  ydu  bold  in  trust  the  interests  of  two  nations,  you 
must  boldly  sell  the  interests  of  the  one  nation  at  any  point 
where  by  selling  them  you  thus  command  the  support  of  the 
other  nation  for  yourself.  In  such  cases  look  upon  nations  but 
as  sections  in  a  nation,  and  treat  in  same  manner.  A  clear 
head  and  boldness  in  buying  and  selling  will  indicate  the  best 
method  to  be  followed. 

12.  If  there  is  a  weak  class  possessed  of  property  whose 
influence  and  support  count  for  little  or  nothing,  they  can  be 
usefully  treated  as  vote-material  for  strengthening  your 
position  as  regards  other  more  valuable  classes  of  supporters. 

13.  If  by  any  chance  you  have  given  pledges  or  expressed 
opinions,  or  have  been  betrayed  into  denunciations  which 
conflict  with  the  course  which  you  are  now  taking,  you  must 
explain  that  truth  in  political  matters  must  not  be  confused 
with  truth  in  other  everyday  matters ;  that  in  politics  it  is 
strictly  relative ;  that  a  thing  which  is  true  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  is  not  necessarily  true  from  the  Government 
benches ;  that  a  truth  employed  to  pass  a  measure  at  a  par- 
ticular time  ceases  to  bo  a  truth  after  the  measure  is  passed ; 
and  that  it  is  mere  moral  pedantry  to  suppose  that  political 
truths  have  an  objective  reality,  as  they  clearly  depend  upon 
tho  condition  of  mind  at  any  given  moment  of  certain  classes 
of  voters,  especially  those  classes  which  happen  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  their  hands.  Political  principles  are  of 
the  highest  importance  and  utility,  so  long  as  they  are  confined 
to  their  one  proper  purpose,  as  rhetorical  decorations.  They 
are  of  great  value  during  a  debate,  to  which  they  give  con- 
siderable force  and  dignity,  but  should  not  receive  attention - 
after  the  close  of  debate. 

Mr.  Herbert  winds  up  this  reel  of  rules  by  declaring — 

Commandments  of  the  new  dispensation  will,  I  think,  quarrel 
much  with  them.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  truisms  and  plati- 
tudes nowadays  on  the  lips  of  us  all.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  tell  you  that  these  are  the  principles  on 
which  the  Liberals  manage  their  business.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  tell  you  that  they  exactly  express  the 
conduct  of  the  Conservatives  when  in  office.  

A  new  definition  of  the  State  as  we  know  it  appears  in 
this  article  :  it  is  the  Voting  Crowd.  This  is  not  the  only, 
phrase  given  here  which  is  likely  to  become  famous. 


The  Lyceum,  I  am  informed,  is  no  longer  the  "  organ 
of  the  Jesuits."  It  has  for  some  years  ceased  to  be 
written  or  controlled  by  the  Jesuits.  Tho  editor  writes  : 
"  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Order  of  tho  Jesuits, 
but  I  have  not  the  honour  to  belong  to  it,  nor  is  the 
Lyceum  in  any  way  under  its  influence  or  its  guidance." 

A  Question  for  Canada. — "Three  Years  Under  the- 
Canadian  Flag  as  a  Cavalry  Soldier is  a  book  written 
by  James  Slater,  who  brings  such  serious  charges 
against  British  officers  and  officials  of  the  Dominion  that 
he  ought  to  be  either  prosecuted  for  libel  or  publicly 
vindicated.  It  is  a  scandal  that  such  charges  should  be 
made  with  such  persistence,  and  particularity  of  detail, 
without  any  attempt  either  to  rebut  the  libels  or  to 
punish  the  libeller.  The  accusations  of  fraud  are  so 
precise  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  there  can  be  any  but 
one  explanation  as  to  why  no  action  is  taken.  But  if 
that  explanation  be  accepted,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
honour  of  Canadian  public  men  ? 
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CIVILISATION  ON  THE  BRINK  OF  RUIN! 

Mr.  Frederic  Greenwood  as  Jeremiah. 
I  say  "Jeremiah"  advisedly — not  Cassandra;  for 
however  dark  his  catalogue  of  woes,  the  Hebrew  prophet 
mostly  marked  out  a  way  of  escape.  So  Mr.  Greenwood, 
in  Macmillau's,  after  drawing  harrowing  pictures  of  "  The 
Great  War  " — which  is  expected  to  devastate  Europe — 
"  or.  Civilisation  its  own  Executioner,"  gives  us  a  hint 
how  even  yet  the  doom  may  be  averted.  He  begins  by 
recalling  the  "  universal  apprehension  "  of  the  imminence 
of  a  war  which,  when  it  does  come,  will  "whelm  all 
Europe."   This  common  belief  is  "  itself  a  portent." 

ARMAGEDDON— AND  AFTER  ! 

"The  sudden  and  extraordinary  development"  of 
science,  which  supplies  "  ever  new  and  ever  more  terrible 
engines  of  destruction,"  has  by  no  means  reached  finality ; 
yet- 
As  it  is,  a  nation  may  be  at  peace  this  week,  complacently 
viewing  a  sky  without  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and  three 
months  hence  be  a  burning  waste ;  "..ough  not,  perhaps,  till 
the  victor  has  spent  money  in  tens  of  millions  and  lives  in 
scores  of  thousands. 

And  after  "a  war  meant  on  all  hands  to  be  deter- 
minate," "  the  example  of  forcing'an  enormous  indemnity  " 
which  Germany  set  in  1871 

will  be  bettered  to  the  full  extent  of  draining  the  conquered 
country  dry  ...  It  is  evident  that  a  well-calculatod  scheme 
of  indemnity  is  not  only  capablo  of  draining  off  through  decent 
and  business-like  channels  the  utmost  amount  of  spoil,  but  of 
becoming  a  good  substitute  for  the  ancient  but  now  imprac- 
ticable custom  of  enslavement  .  .  .  The  great  war  of 
universal  prophecy  will  bo  waged  by  groups  of  nations,  so  that 
groups  of  nations  may  be  crushed  almost  irretrievably  .  .  . 
Other  civilisations  .  .  .  mostly  pcr'shed  by  Are  and  sword ;  an  I 
though  many  pretty  things  may  be  said  of  our  own  civilisation, 
nothing  can  be  said  with  greater  truth  than  that  it  serins  to  be 
taking  the  utmost  pains  to  provide  ils  own  destruction  in  that 
way  precisely. 

THE  SIGNAL  TO  BE3IN. 

The  dread  of  risking  so  terrible  a  catastrophe  might 
preserve  peace  for  a  time— until  "any  one  of  two  or 
throe  Powers  that  could  be  named  found  itself  the  sole 
possessor  of  some  precious  gift  of  science  in  the  shape  of 
a  singularly  swift  and  deadly  engine  of  war ; "  or  "  when 
one  of  the  two  alliances  has  forged  its  last  gun  with  its 
last  available  shilling,"  when  its  "accumulation  of 
armaments  "  can  go  no  further. 

Another  difficulty  threatens  in  the  competition  for 
trade  between  the  nations,  spurred  on  by  the  new 
discontent  of  the  masses : — 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  general  senso  of  all  this  deepens 
the  fear  that  the  Great  War,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
sweepingly  disastrous ;  first  fire  and  sword,  and  then,  perhaps, 
the  Red  Spectre,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  Commune 
in  Paris,  when  France  lay  in  agony  under  the  Prussian  boot, 
as  a  sort  of  prophecy. 

RUSSIA  AS  AVERTER  OF  ARMAGEDDON. 

Mr.  Greenwood  now  turns  to  the  bright  side.  He 
assures  us,  "  The  inevitability  of  the  Great  War  is  less 
clear  to  me  than  to  most."  The  first  ground  of  this  con- 
fidence is  supplied— strangely  enough— by  the  growing 
ascendency  of  Russia ! 

Partly  from  geographical  extent  and  conditions,  partly  from 
a  certain  capability  of  self-support,  partly  from  the  very 
barbarism  or  half-barbarism  of  the  country,  the  risks  of  the 
dreaded  war  arc  nothing  like  bo  great  for  Russia  as  for  the 
other  European  Powers.  It  is  this  that  gives  her  so  command- 
ing a  position,  and  one  that  she  is  likely  to  retain  and  improve 
upon. 


The  present  strain  of  preparation  seems  likely  to  weir 
out  Italy  first  and  then  the  German  Powers.  This  will 
be  Russia's  opportunity.  "  By  careful  management,  con- 
tinuance of  the  waiting  game,  long  maintenance  of  an 
attitude  of  sullen  hostility  with  occasional  '  movements 
on  the  frontier,'  Russia  may  bring"  the  Alliance  to 
choose  between  the  enormous  perils  of  a  precautionary 
war  and  common  action  against  a  non-Continental  foe. 

A  general  European  war  is  not  more  readily  conceitable 
than  a  new  Continental  compact  which  shall  put  off  the  war, 
or  reduce  it  to  dimensions  which  imagination  need  not  start 
nt,  by  making  common  spoil  of  the  outlying  possessions  of 
England.  Coalitions  with  this  view  have  actually  been  pn> 
posed-within  a  very  recent  period,  and  only  abandoned  tbroorh 
the  occurrence  of  accidental  circumstances. 

This  is  cold  comfort,  truly ;  but  it  is  happily  not  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  gospel. 

HOW  BRITAIN  MAY  SAVE  CIVILISATION. 

It  is  not  as  if  Britain  could  choose  no  policy  divergent  of  the 
course  of  events.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  rulers  of  this 
country  were  truly  wise  and  patriotic,  the  chiefs  of  parties 
would  meet  on  the  purely  neutral  ground  of  national  defence 
to  settle  what  course  of  action  should  be  prepared  for  Grest 
Britain  in  either  event ;  that  is  to  say,  in  case  the  Continental 
Powers  should  drift  more  rapidly  into  the  long-dreaded  war,  or 
in  case  the  ascendency  of  Russia  should  menace  Englimi 
with  a  coalition  to  stave  off  the  war.  Two  things  accom- 
plished .  .  .  and  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  would  change 
immediately.  One  is  to  remove  the  conviction  that  England's 
friendship  has  become  worthless  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
(the  tale  which  is  now  being  told  in  Siam),  and  the  other  to 
shatter  the  belief  that  her  fighting  days  are  over.  That  done, 
the  Great  War  would  bo  postponed  indefinitely ;  for  England 
herself  would  be,  or  could  be,  at  the  head  of  a  coalition 
dictatorial  of  peace,  and  a  peace  in  which,  of  course,  her  on 
dominion  would  remain  secure. 

Mr.  Greenwood  does  not  indicate  how  these  two  ends 
are  to  be  obtained.  Nor  does  he  specify  the  other  parties 
to  the  proposed  coalition.  He  could  not  of  course  con- 
clude without  lamenting  "  our  present  political  condition." 
If  that  is  to  be  permanent,  he  confesses  to  despair  both 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  civilisation  of  which  that 
Empire  is  the  chief  "  prop  and  stay."  If  it  be,  as  he 
believes,  only  "  accidental  and  reparable  " — 
the  people  of  this  island  still  have  it  in  their  bands  to  rcsene 
their  splendid  Empire  from  premature  destruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  Armageddon  far  out  of  the  prospect. 


A  Plea  fop  "District  Parliaments." 

And  in  Bluckwood,  too,  of  all  places  iu  the  world! 
"  The  Decadence  of  Parliament "  sits  heavy  on  its 
soul : — 

The  revival  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  bo  regarded  bj 
patriotic  men  of  all  parties  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  satis- 
faction, because  it  is  a  revival  not  resting  on  the  prejudices  of 
an  oligarchy,  but  on  the  perception  of  the  ablest  and  most 
independeut  men  in  the  country  of  their  duty  as  the  leaders  of 
a  patriot  democracy. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  a  dismal  plight, 
largely  owing  to  the  plethora  of  carpet-baggers  under 
the  thumb  of  the  caucus,  and  to  the  youth  of  its  Members. 
The  remedies  propounded  are,  "get  good  local  candi- 
dates ; "  "  give  them  a  freer  hand ; "  and — in,  effect- 
multiply  Home  Rule ! 

It  is  hardly  likely  at  the  present  moment  that  our  rulers  would 
consider  with  favour  a  proposal  for  a  reduction  in  their  own 
numbers.  But  if  the  time  comes  when  District  Parliaments 
are  established  for  the  consideration  of  such  matters  as  are  now 
dealt  with  by  private  bills,  the  country  might  with  advantage 
remit  the  consideration  of  the  great  issues  of  State  policy  to  a 
moiety  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  sit  in  the  popular  chamber. 
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"SET   THE    POOR   ON  WORK." 

The  Unemployed  is  the  Past. 

These  words  are  quoted  from  the  famous  Elizabethan 
Act  which  required  tho  authorities  of  the  parish  "  to 
take  order  for  setting  to  work  the  children "  of  poor 
parents,  and  also  "all  persons  having  no  means  to 
maintain  them,"  as  well  as  to  raise  the  necessary  stock 
for  these  purposes  "  by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant." 

In  a  most  valuable  and  timely  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Professor  Mavor  gives  a  history  in  outline  of 
the  efforts  made  in  this  country  to  realise  the  ideal  so  set 
forth.  After  suggesting  several  reasons  for  the  sb'gbt  uso 
made  of  the  Act  mentioned  above— its  lack  of  oxplicit- 
ness  as  to  methods  and  extent  of  application— Professor 
Mavor  gives  a  list  of  the  more  notable  schemes  mooted 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
to  Robert  Owen's. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Proceeding  to  recount  the  actual  efforts  made  by 
parochial  bodies,  he  tells  us : — 

In  the  third  quarter  of  last  century  a  definite  movement  in 
the  direction  of  founding  Houses  of  Industry  extend  id,  espe- 
cially over  tho  south  of  England.  .  .  .  [They]  were,  as  a 
rule,  founded  by  a  number  of  parishes  incorporate  1  for  the 
purpose.  Whole  families  wcro  admitted,  able-bodied  and 
impotent  poor  alike. 

THE  PAM3H  FARM. 

In  addition  t)  the  Houses  of  Industry  there  wcro  established 
from  about  1777  onward,  a  number  of  Parish  Farnn.  These 
were  ordinary  farms  which  had  become  vacant  and  were  taken 
by  the  parish,  and  by  trustees  acting  on  bohalf  of  the  parish, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  poor  to  work. 

Where  failures  havo  occurred,  and  most  of  tho  farms 
resulted  in  failures,  they  may  as  a  nils  be  traced  to  want  of 
proper  management  rather  than  to  any  inherent  defect  in  the 
system. 

At  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  the  overseers,  in  1730,  took  a 
farm  under  trustees,  and  worked  it  by  the  paupers  until 
1834  The  parish  being  then  no  longer  legally  authorised 
to  continue  the  Parish  Farm,  the  trustees  kept  it  going 
at  their  own  risk  until  they  were  turnad  out  by  a  new 
landlord  in  1853. 

The  farm  during  that  period  of  voluntary  management 
accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  Donations 
were  given  by  the  trustees  to  the  parish  of  Cranbrook,  and 
even  to  extra-parochial  objects.  "  When  they  went  out  many 
circumstances  occurred  to  their  advantage,"  and  thus  thoy 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  fund  of  £1,000.  With  this 
money  they  built  a  new  vestry  hall,  paid  off  vestry  debts,  and 
banded  over  the  balance  for  investment  for  behoof  of  the 
parish. 

"TOO  MUCH  TROUBLE." 

Why,  then,  were  the  Parish  Farm  and  House  of 
Industry  not  more  extensively  adopted  ?  Simply  because 
it  cost  too  much  trouble.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
of  1834  assigned  these  reasons : — 

1.  To  afford  relief  gratuitously  is  less  troublesome  to  tho 
parochial  authorities  than  to  require  work  in  return  for  it. 

2.  The  collection  of  paupers  in  gangs  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  some  of  them. 

8.  Parish  employment  affords  no  direct  profit  to  any  indi- 
vidual. Under  most  other  systems  of  relief  the  immediate 
employers  of  labour  can  throw  on  the  parish  a  part  of  tho 
wages  of  their  labourers. 

"  The  indolence  of  the  parochial  authorities  "  allowed 
the  Houses  of  Lidustry  to  become  mere  almshouses, 
where  the  young  were  "  trained  in  idleness,  ignorance, 
and  vice." 


While  the  House  of  Industry  was  thus  not  highly  developed, 
almost  all  the  overseers  in  England  organised  some  simple 
work  with  the  view  mainly  of  preventing  paupers  from  beins 
quite  idle.  As  a  rule  the  workhouse-masters  found  it  difficult 
to  get  work  for  the  paupers  to  do.  Needlework  for  the  slo;  - 
shops  was  done  in  the  workhouse,  and  work  was  done  in  it  for 
various  tradesmen. 

Tho  now  Poor  Law  of  1831  practically  abolished  the  syste:  1 
of  "setting  tho  poor  on  work,"  excepting  as  a  test  prior  U 
relief. 

From  this  historical  survey  Professor  Mavor  does  not 
derive  any  optimistic  conclusion  as  to  the  success  of 
modern  attempt  in  a  like  direction. 

The  history  of  the  parish  farm  shows  that  while  it  is  costly 
and  highly  susceptible  to  the  evils  of  bad  management,  it  may 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  beggar;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  respectable  artisan  would  ba  likely 
ever  to  enter  it  so  long  as  the  boggar  is  there. 

The  Unemployed  in  the  Present. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  writes  suggestively  and  caustically 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  the  question  of  the  un- 
employed. The  one  feature  which  will  mark  out  this  age 
from  others  that  have  preceded  it  is,  he  surmises,  "  the 
universal  love  and  worship  of  comfort  To  be  comfort- 
able is  the  dominant  religion  of  the  misses  and  the 
classes."   This  renders  the  problem  more  acute. 

Bad  harvests,  cholera,  the  appreciation  of  gold,  the  un- 
certainty of  trade,  foreign  ininvgration,  the  European  outlook, 
Irish  supremacy,  dear  milk,  the  degradation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  improvident  marriages,  and  Mr.  McKinley,  combine 
to  render  tho  outlook  for  the  coining  winter — more  especially 
if  the  cold  be  severe — a  sombre  and  menacing  prospect. 

Hungry  Londoners  do  not  envy  the  rich  their  luxuries. 
"  The  abiding  envy  of  tho  rich  man  by  tho  poor  is  the 
certainty  of  food."  Mr.  White  is  not  too  sure  of  social 
stability.  "  When  a  hungry  body  contains  an  educated 
mind  the  result  is  revolution."  His  specific  of  emigration 
is  once  more  to  tha  fora.  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  return  for  the 
mother  country  crumpling  up  the  Matabele,  might  give 
so  much  irrigated  lanl  at  the  Cape  for  our  unemployed. 

large  schemes. 

We  might  even  buy  tracts  of  land  in  a  South  American 
Republic,  police  it,  and  Anglicise  the  whole  community.  .  .  A 
million  of  money  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of  a  single 
vessel.  The  nation  does  not  feel  the  loss.  A  million  spent 
on  the  unemployed  at  home  and  abroad  could  not  all  bo  sunk, 
and  would,  under  skilled  management,  perceptibly  increase 
the  area  of  demand  for  British  manufactures.  .  .  There  are 
desperate  men  amongst  them  to  whom  no  change  can  be  for 
the  worse.  For  such  people  the  offer  of  a  task  of  labour  on 
earthworks,  such  as  for  two  generations  has  been  freely  given 
to  the  Hindoo  in  famine  times,  is  the  least  that  can  be 
expected. 

a  crvic  centre  for  charities. 

What  society  can  do  for  the  unemployed  then  is  to  emigrate 
tho  four  per  cent,  of  the  fit  among  them ;  stop  the  immigration 
of  "  chronic  incurable  paupers  "  from  abroad ;  take  the  children 
out  of  what  S.  G.  O.  used  to  term  the  "  guilt  gardens  " ;  give 
relief  works  to  the  adults ;  restrict  charities  exclusively  to  the 
sick,  aged,  and  very  young ;  encourage  the  growth  of  trade 
unionism ;  discourage  improvident  marriage,  and  entreat  the 
Church  to  enjoin  common  sense  as  regards  this  subject  upon 
her  priests  and  deacons ;  and  finally,  remember  that  the  work 
done  by  present  charities  could  be  done  for  one-third  less  cost 
by  adopting  a  simple  system  of  co-operation  between  agencies 
of  character  and  standing  existing  within  each  parliamentary 
borough,  and  arranging  for  all  gifts  to  that  area  being  passed 
through  one  channel,  and  distributed  among  the  agencies  on  a 
preconcerted  system,  made  to  avoid  overlapping. 
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PESSIMISM  AS  A  RELIGION. 

A  Fin  de  Sikcle  Ecclesiastes. 

Db.  C.  H.  Peabbon,  whose  recent  work  on  National  Life 
and  Character  had  established  his  reputation  for  broad 
and  philosophical  if  somewhat  sombre  views  of  modern 
tendencies,  occupies  the  opening  page  of  the  Fortnightly 
with  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  pessimism,  i 

There  is  said  to  be  a  strain  of  pessimism  noticeable  in  the 
writings  of  the  last  few  vears.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of 
despondency  as  to  the  future  of  humanity  at  large  or  of  a 
particular  people.  Sometimes  it  rather  seems  to  indicate 
perplexity  over  some  great  moral  problem.  Now  and  again 
it  is  a  regret  over  some  systoin  or  faith  that  has  disappeared, 
and  which,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  replaced. 

The  writers  adduced  in  support  of  this  opening  state- 
ment are  Mr.  Greg,  M.  Return,  Matthew  Arnold,  M.  Para- 
dol,  and  the  poet  Clough.  Carlyle's  pessimism  may  be 
explained  by  his  early  surroundings  and  constitutional 
ailments :  "  Calvinism  trains  strong  men,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  predispose  to  cheerfulness."  Yet  Shelley's  ill- 
health,  home-troubles,  disgust  with  existing  society,  did 
not  repress  his  buoyant  and  hopeful  temperament.  "  We 
must  look  beyond  the  individual." 

After  alluding  to  the  social  forecasts  of  Mr.  Morris, 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and  M.  Tschernischeffski,  Dr.  Pearson 
says — 

it  is  only  natural  that  the  framers  of  these  ideals  and 
their  disciples  should  bo  among  the  most  energetic  and  tho 
most  sanguine  of  men.  They  have  made  their  heaven  such  as 
they  would  wish  it  to  be,  and  they  believe  it  to  be  so  nearly 
within  reach  that  it  only  remains  for  them  to  order  their 
ascension  robes. 

THE  SOCIAL  PARADISE  A  PERSONAL  INFERNO. 

There  are  many,  however,  whom  the  prospect  will  impress 
very  differently.  To  these  it  will  seem  that  the  best  part  of 
the  Socialistic  programme — the  elimination  of  crime  and  poverty 
from  the  world — is  never  likely  to  be  adequately  carried  out.  . . 
While,  however,  the  great  gains  are  problematical,  certain 
great  losses  are  inevitable.  The  new  society,  with  its  admirable 
bureaucracy,  comprehending  really  all  ranks,  with  its  industrial 
drill,  with  its  houses(designed  by  a  State  architect,  and  built 
more  or  less  with  monotonous  uniformity,  with  its  dreary  round 
of  amusements  and  unvarying  civic  costumes,  will  bo  the  very 
apotheosis  of  luxurious  common-place.  Everything  that  has 
made  the  old  world — parliamentary  life,  military  service,  public 
meetings  to  urge  some  great  change,  travel,  and  commercial 
adventure  is  to  bo  eliminated.  ...  In  our  world  the  man 
can  at  least  take  his  own  line  in  life,  and  educate  himself  by 
contact  with  the  best  of  his  fellow-men,  or  give  himself  up  to 
thought  and  study  in  isolation.  In  the  new  world  he  is  to  be 
passed  through  the  same  educational  mill  as  his  fellows  till  ho 
is  twenty-one,  and  then  to  serve  in  the  industrial  army  either 
for  life,  or,  by  Mr.  Bellamy's  more  ingenious  programme,  till 
he  is  forty-five.  Then,  shaped  as  he  is  by  civic  influences,  he 
is  to  be  set  free  to  cultivate  what  individuality  may  be  left  to 
him.  Is  it  wonderful  if  men  who  regard  our  best  in  the  present 
day  as  sadly  imperfect  are  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
Paradise  as  we  are  offered  ? 

THE  FATALISM  OF  HEREDITY. 

The  freedom  which  State  Socialism  would  repress  in 
the  community,  physiology  with  its  doctrine  of  heredity 
would  combat  in  the  individual : — 

Fifty  years  ago  a  man's  chance  of  extricating  himself  from 
family  failings  seemed  an  extremely  fair  one.  .  .  But  we 
tsee  more  clearly  than  we  did  that  everything  which  has  once 
licen  in  the  race,  endures  as  a  permanent  influence  modifying 
it.  and  that  family  types  are  apt  to  remain  scarcely  alterable 
for  generations.  Even  if  a  particular  man  can  flatter  himself 
with  reason  that  he  has  escaped  or  conquered  a  vicious 
tendency,  he  knows  he  is  doomed  to  see  it  reappear  in  his 


children.  Now  the  fatalism  of  science  in  this  direction  seems 
to  be  of  a  more  hopeless  kind  than  the  old  theological  doctrine 
of  predestination  to  life  eternal  or  death  eternal.  In  Calvinism 
the  doomed  man  does  not  know  his  fate. 

After  dwelling  on  this  gloomy  prospect,  Dr.  Pearson 
mercifully  reverts  to  the  other  side. 

Science  has  not  said  its  last  word  yet  upon  this  question  of 
heredity.  Even  history  can  assure  us  that  the  cumulative 
transmission  of  qualities  docs  not  always  or  necessarily  work 
for  evil.  .  .  .  We  can  point  to  no  particular  epoch  of  regenera- 
tion, but  we  see  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  centuries  there  has 
been  enormous  change  for  the  better  in  [certain]  particulars. 
.  .  .  We  may  accept  the  doctrine  of  heredity  in  its  extremeet 
form,  and  yet  believe,  that  its  apparent  consequences  are 
perpetually  eluded,  as  new  combinations  of  race  are  formed  or 
as  training  and  environment  determine  life. 

SCIENCE  CANNOT  STAY  THE  SOUL. 

In  astronomy,  in  mechanical  science,  and  in  chemistry  the 
progress  has  been  magnificent,  and  the  general  tone  of  men  of 
science  accordingly  is  hopeful  and  jubilant.  .  .  But  the 
sadness,  if  it  show  itself,  will  not  be  because  there  has  becD 
any  notable  failure  in  the  achievements  contemplated.  Enow- 
ledge  will  give  us  all  it  promises,  for  the  foundations  of  the 
great  work  have  been  laid,  and  what  remains  is  only  to  carry 
up  the  walls  heaven-high.  Yet  it  is  conceivablo  that,  when 
man  has  subdued  tho  forces  of  nature  to  his  will,  and  is 
"  ransacking  the  infinite  seas  of  knowledge,  and  figuring  that 
knowledge  in  esthetic  forms  eternally  new  and  bright,"  there 
will  still  be  a  Binking  at  the  heart,  because  that  which 
stimulates  the  brain  cannot  of  itself  stay  the  soul. 

Dr.  Pearson  acknowledges  the  phenomenal  expansion 
and  progress  of  the  English  race.  But  India?  Egypt? 
Home  Rule  ? — each  of  these  appears  with  an  interrogation 
point.  France  with  its  decline  in  population  offers  him 
a  more  mournful  prospect : — 

Now,  it  is  the  habit  of  Englishmen  to  ascribe  this  particular 
fact  in  the  history  of  modern  France  to  the  enfeebling  of  the 
people  through  immorality.  Those  who  know  France  best  do 
not,  however,  share  this  opinion,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  higher 
standard  of  comfort  which  has  become  universal,  and  whioh 
leads  men  to  marry  late  and  to  restrict  their  families.  Unfor- 
tunately, tho  reason  which  is  ethically  more  satisfactory  is 
politically  more  alarming. 

He  grants  that  the  Catholic  revivals  have  succeeded  up 
to  a  certain  point,  "  but  will  any  sane  man  contend  that 
they  have  been  adequate  ?  " 

Of  course,  Clongh  may  be  explained  away,  but  are  the 
professed  believers  in  a  general  way  more  hopeful  ?  The  best 
of  them,  as  a  rule,  only  invite  us  to  abjure  our  virility,  to 
renounce  science  and  all  its  works,  and  to  reconstitute  a 
system,  which  has  failed  conclusively,  upon  slightly  more 
reasonable  lines.  Pessimism  is  the  highest  attitude  a  religious 
mind  can  take  up  in  the  face  of  such  teaching. 

THE  HEBREW  PROPHETS  PESSIMISTS. 

Dr.  Pearson  ventures  on  a  statement  which  he  will  find 
it  hard  to  verify  when  he  says  :— 

Hebrew  prophets  were  for  the  most  part  pessimists.  Yet 
these  men  were  the  conservators  of  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  when  the  stroke  of  doom  fell  upon  them  they  were  able  to 
bear  it  with  dignity. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that,  of  the  two  great  inspirations 
which  society  needs,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  out 
evenly  in  balances,  the  pessimism  which  accepts  death  and 
defeat  beforehand  may  be  even  moro  desirable  as  a  permanent 
force  than  the  optimism  which  sees  the  first  presage  of  victory 
and  animates  for  the  charge  that  decides  the  fight? 

If  Dr.  Pearson  claims  to  be  ouly  a  pessimist  of  the  type 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  are  among  the  highest 
exponents  of  human  hope,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  hear 
his  modern  counterpart  to  their  fair  pictures  of  the  good 
time  coming. 
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IS  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA  DECLINING? 

"No,"  says  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones. 

The  mission  of  the  pessimist  seems  to  be  to  make 
10  j>efulness  more  pronounced  and  explicit.  The  replies 
flxich  Dr.  Pearson's  book  on  National  Life  and  Character 
s  eliciting,  furnish  a  case  in  point.  For  example,  his 
;Ioomy  observations  on  the  prospects  of  the  English 
tage  have  called  out  from  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  in 
ixG  Jfineleenth  Century,  one  of  the  cheeriest  of  forecasts 
concerning  our  national  drama.  Mr.  Jones  finds  food 
or  rejoicing  in  the  very  fact  that  Dr.  Pearson  has 
le-voted  seven  out  of  his_  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
>apcs  to  the  subject. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  almost  been  impossible  for 
>■  philosophical  or  sociological  forecast  to  have  glanced  at 
my  thing  so  trivial  as  the  future  of  the  English  stage. 

DOES  SHAKESPEARE  SPELL  RUIN? 

Mr.  Jones  then  proceeds  to  rebut  one  by  one 
Dr.  Pearson's  charges. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Unfortunately  the  age  is  no  longer 
tolerant  of  work  with  a  high  aim."  So  far  as  this  refers  to 
Shakespeare  it  is  scarcely  true,  for  Shakespeare's  plays  have 
drawn  far  larger  houses  and  commanded  longer  runs  in 
this  generation  than  they  have  ever  drawn  and  commanded 
before. 

But  Dr.  Pearson  continues :  "  It  has  become  a  proverb 
that  Shakespeare  spells  ruin,  and  the  exceptions  to  this  arc 
where  popular  actors  give  the ,  stage  version  more  or  less 
infamously  garbled  with  Buch  gorgeousneBS  of  costume  and 
surroundings  that  the  mind  is  diverted  from  the  words  to  the 
presentation."  .  .  .  Who  has  infamously  garbled  Shakespeare 
in  these  days  ?  Tlie  tendency  of  this  age  is  to  restore  the  text 
of  Shakespeare,  to  preserve  it  Buperstitiously. 

"GORGEOUS  MOrSTTNG." 

When  Dr.  Pearson  blames  the  present  gorgeous  mounting 
and.  lavish  scenery,  it  seems  to  mo  that,  to  a  great  extent,  he 
contradicts  what  is  surely  implied  in  his  first  admirable 
sentence  about  the  stimulation  and  instruction  to  be  gained 
from  seeing  a  play  "  well  put  on  the  stage." . . .  But  to  this 
generation  that  means  "  gorgeous  costumes  and  scenery." 
Now  that  we  playgoers  have  become  used  to  these  beautiful 
settings,  we  Bhould  be  certainly  more  distracted  and  disturbed 
by  their  absence  than  we  are  by  their  presence.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  Shakespeare  lived  to-day  he  would  rejoice  in 
the  beautiful  illustration  of  his  plays  that  is  now  always 
accorded  to  them  by  the  better  West  End  theatres. 

Mr.  Jones  also  believes  Shakespeare  would  be  "  very 
tolerant "  of  the  "  rearrangement  and  cutting  of  scenes  " 
necessary  to  the  revival  of  his  plays.  "He  had  the 
keenest  sense  for  what  was  effective  on  the  boards." 

OTHER  ELIZABETHAN  PLAYS. 

But  Dr.  Pearson  also  accuses  the  present  ago  of  being  in- 
tolerant of  work  of  a  high  aim  because  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries  are  not  placed  on  the  stage.  Now.  .  . 
Elizabethan  plays  outside  Shakespeare  fail,  or  would  fail,  on 
our  regular  stage  to-day,  and  with  our  present  play-going 
public,  not  because  of  their  high  and  noble  qualities,  but 
because  those  qualities  are  marred  and  obscured  by  im- 
perfections in  design  and  puerilities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story.  They  fail,  not  because  they  are  too  good,  but  because 
in  certain  very  important  stage  qualities  they  are  not  good 
enough.  For  instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  certain 
scenes  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  before  any  cultured  English 
audience  without  provoking  shouts  of  laughter. 

Mr.  Jones  is  ready  to  hope  for  the  reproduction  of  some 
of  these  plays.  The  Independent  Theatre  has  performed 
The  Duchess  of  MaJfi.  The  university  students  at  Oxford 
might  use  "  their  annual  dramatic  excursions  "  to  this 
end. 


A  HOPEFUL  PROPHECY. 

Another  complaint  of  Dr.  Pearson's  is  this : — 
"  We  find  that  the  serious  work  of  modern  times  is  never 
even  regarded.  Shelley,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  are  experi- 
mented on  from  time  to  time,  and  put  away  almost  instantly ; 
Byron's  name  has  not  raconimendcd  his  dramas ;  Swinburne 
has  never  been  tried." 
To  which  Mr.  Jones  replies : — 

Shelley,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Byron  do  not  fail  on  the 
Btage  because  they  are  poets ;  they  fail  because  they  are  not 
dramatists.  .  .  .  And  it  is  scarcely  true  to  say  that  Tennyson 
has  failed.  I  know  of  nothing  so  flattering  to  the  modern 
English  drama  as  tho  intense  interest  latterly  shown  by 
Tennyson  in  the  Theatre,  and  the  pretty,  touching  stories  that 
are  told  of  his  eagerness  to  win  a  success  on  the  boards.  .  .  . 
Tennyson  has  achieved  a  very  great  success  during  the  last 
season,  and  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  continuously 
reproduced. 

Further,  Dr.  Pearson  says  that  the  success  of  Bulwer  Lytton 
and  Sheridan  Rnowles  "  seems  to  show  that  the  public  is  really 
tolerant  of  the  drama  only  when  it  is  bad."  But  Bulwer  Lytton 
and  Sheridan  Knowles,  because  they  wrote  fustian  literature, 
have  been  found  out  and  are  virtually  dead  on  our  stage  to-day. 

Once  more,  Dr.  Pearson  says,  "  The  world  everywhere  is  more 
orderly  and  reticent  than  it  was,  and  less  suited  to  theatrical 
effects."  Perhaps  so,  and  our  drama  will  accordingly  follow 
suit.  Already  we  see  a  great  reduction  of  gesture  and  mere 
ranting  on  our  modern  stage,  and  actors  convey  their  meaning 
by  quieter  and  subtler  methods.  But  this  does  not  mean  the 
extinction  of  the  drama. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  the  English  drama  has  never  since- 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  had  such  a  chance  of  establishing  itself 
as  a  national  art  and  as,a  great  power  in  our  national  life  as  it 
has  to-day.  Of  course,  very  little  has  been  accomplished  as 
yet.  Nothing  has  been  garnered  yet,  and  very  little  has 
flowered.  But  the  ground  has  been  prepared,  and  the  seed 
sown.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  is  bound  to 
bo  immensely  productive  in  tho  future. 


Spitting  a  Sign  of  Devotion. 

In  the  criminal  investigation  which  led  to  the  sup- 
pression of  their  order,  "  the  Templars  themselves 
admitted  that  they  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
spitting  on  the  Cross  at  their  initiation."  This  was 
regarded  by  their  judges  as  chief  among  their  many 
crimes.  Mr.  James  E.  Crombie,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  feels  this  to  be  too  harsh  a  judgment,  and  tries 
to  find  a  more  charitable  explanation.  He  quotes  autho- 
rities to  show  that  with  the  Masai  tribe  in  Africa  spitting 
"expresses  the  greatest  goodwill  and  the  best  wishes." 
"You  had  better  spit  upon  a  damsel  than  kiss  her." 
"  In  Russia  and  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  anciently  among 
the  Romans,  it  was,  and  is,  considered  a  serious  breach  of 
etiquette  to  praise  an  infant  and  omit  to  spit  on  it  or  near  it" 

In  the  North  of  England  "  a  strike  for  a  rise  of  wages 
used  never  to  be  begun  till  the  men  had  testified  to  their 
intention  of  standing  by  one  another  by  spitting  on  a 
stone : "  and  "  the  boys  used  to  spit  their  faith." 

Part  of  the  Scottish  betrothal  ceremony  consisted  in  the  con- 
tracting parties  wetting  their  thumbs  with  saliva  and  pressing 
them  together,  at  the  same  time  as  they  swore  to  be  good  and 
true.  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  marriage  contracts  only. 

Mr.  Crombie  therefore  concludes : 
when  we  consider  that  spitting  at  a  secular  contract  was  a 
common  occurrence,  and  that  the  motive  was  to  make  it  more 
binding;  when  we  consider  that  probably  the  Templars 
themselves  did  it  at  the  making  of  their  ordinary  contracts 
with  this  motive,  it  seems  a  much  more  logical  conclusion  to- 
come  to  that  it  was  with  this  motive  also  that  they  spat  on  the 
crucifix  when  they  took  the  oath  of  the  order  and  enrolled 
themselves  as  soldiers  of  Christ. 
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MARY  MAGDALENE'S  GRAVE. 

A  Visit  to  the  Shbine  of  St.  Baume. 
TnE  NouveUe  Revue  of  September  15th  is  distinguished 
by  several  good  articles,  notably  a  description  of  the  St. 
Baume  Pilgrimage  in  Provenco,  by  M.  Albalat.  It  is 
there,  in  a  quaint  little  town  situated  not  far  from 
Marseilles,  that  Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  her  life.  Fifteen  thousand  pilgrims 
visit  the  spot  annually,  and  under  the  old  regime  scarce 
a  king  of  France  but  came  humbly  to  the  site  which  is 
always  carefully  guarded  by  a  number  of  Dominicans. 

The  legend  runs  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  from 
Judaea  in  a  small  boat,  with  Lazarus,  Martha,  t\\e  two 
Marys,  and  Salome,  bringing  with  them  the  body  of  St. 
Anne,  the  head  of  St.  James  the  Less,  and  a  few  wee 
bones  of  the  innocents  massacred  by  King  Herod.  But 
from  early  ages  this  story  has  been  disputed,  and  the 
Abbe  Duchene,  one  of  the  most  erudite  writers  on  the 
early  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  considers  that  the  relics 
of  Mary  Magdalene  were  probably  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople about  the  seventh  century.  A  Greek  breviary, 
however,  speaks  of  the  saint  as  having  died  at  Ephesus. 
The  pilgrimages  are  to  a  kind  of  grotto,  which  is 
supposed  by  local  tradition  to  have  been  the  place  where 
Mary  Magdalene  spent  her  old  age.  Bo  that  as  it  may, 
it  seems  that  there  is  no  older  or  more  picturesque  place 
of  pilgrimage  in  Europe.  In  addition  there  can  bo  seen 
at  St.  Baume  a  forest  which  has  practically  been  kept 
intact  since  the  days  of  old  Gaul.  The  Dominicans' 
convent  is  practically  the  only  inn  in  those  parts,  and 
every  visitor  had  to  put  up  with  the  severely  plain 
accommodation  provided  by  a  monastic  cell,  and  simple 
but  clean  food.  The  convent  contains  about  one  hundred 
beds ;  the  lady  visitors  aro  served  by  nuns,  the  gentlemen 
by  monks.  The  convent,  which  looks  almost  as  ancient 
as  the  Grotto,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  rocky 
chain  of  hills,  and  almost  opposito  tho  monastery  half 
way  up  the  steep  incline  is  the  famous  grotto  cut  into 
the  solid  rock.  There  a  wide  platform  is  hewn  out, 
partly  occupied  at  present  by  a  second  convent. 

The  Grotto  is  about  twenty-five  yards  square,  eight 
yards  high,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  chapel.  The 
principal  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  statue,  repre- 
senting Mary  Magdalene  praying.  It  is  strange  to  stand 
on  the  spot,  apart  from  tho  feeling  connected  with  the 
great  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  to  think  of  all 
those  who  have  stood  in  the  Grotto.  During*  the  year 
1832  five  kings  journeyed  there :  Philip  of  Valois,  King 
of  France;  Alphonse  IV.,  King  of  Arragon ;  Hugh  IV., 
King  of  Cyprus;  John  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  redoubtable  Robert  of  Provence.  Nine  Popes ; 
Petrarch,  it  may  be,  with  Laura;  Louis  XIV.,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother  Anne  of  Austria,  are  a  few  of  the 
many  distinguished  personages  to  whom  St.  Banme  was  a 
familiar  place. 

Bat  the  forest  seoms  to  be  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  Grotto.  M.  Albalat  declares  that  some  of  the  oaks 
are  over  fourteen  hundred  years  old.  Eleven  miles  from 
St.  Baume  proper  is  St.  Maximin,  boasting  of  a  great 
basilica  built  on  the  plains,  and  surrounded  by  an  arid 
waste,  which  recalls  Palestine  and  the  country  round 
Bethel.  It  was  built  at  tho  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 


by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  to  contain  the  relic  of  St.  Mary 
Magdaleue.  The  choir  contains  ninety-four  stalls,  eac!i 
surmounted  by  a  sculptured  medallion,  representing  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalene.  But  though  thr 
church  itself  is  remarkable,  the  crypt,  supposed  to  contain 
all  that  remains  of  the  saint,  is  far  more  curious.  Ther: 
will  be  found  empty  spaces  for  the  relics  of  the  saintt 
who  are  said  to  have  accompanied  her  from  Judsea;  tfe 
ashes  are  waiting  re-discovery. 

M.  Albalat  strongly  advises  all  those  who  wish  to  see  a 
picturesque  and  utterly  unknown  corner  of  Provence  to 
visit  St.  Baume  without  fuither  delay.  Tho  spot  is 
reached  by  a  side  line  from  Rognac.  The  visitor  alights 
at  Sensiers,  situated  twelve  miles  from  the  Grotto  and 
prehistoric  forest. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  EUROPEAN  MONASTICISM. 

The  island  of  St.  Honorat  is  thus  described  in  the 
Thinker  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  in  an  article 
of  much  beauty : — 

To  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  the  little  island  of 
St.  Honorat  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  spots  in  Rinse. 
Almost  invisible  on  the  map,  it  at  one  time  occupied  a  met 
conspicuous  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  one  of  to  gn»t 
historical  sites.  As  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  moral  influeiicr 
it  had,  as  Montalembert  truly  says,  a  greater  effect  upon  tfc 
progress  of  humanity  than  any  famous  isle  of  the  tireeiu 
Archipelago.  ...  It  may  well  be  called  the  Iona  of  the  Soutk 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  two  little  insignificat 
islands,  ono  in  the  far  north,  amid  the  dark  clouds  and  miita 
of  the  wild  Atlantic,  and  the  other  in  the  far  south,  under  tte 
brilliant  blue  sky,  and  laved  by  the  bluer  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, should  have  formed  the  centres  which  drew  to  then, 
and  from  whence  were  dispersed,  all  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual forces  of  Christendom  during  its  darkest  ages. 

Dr.  Macmillan  deserves  thanks  for  recalling  two  beau- 
tiful legends  told  of  the  saint  (fl.  a.d.  410)  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  island : — 

Meeting  ono  day  one  of  those  wretched  lepers,  who  ...  tot 
as  common  in  Europe  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  as  ther 
are  now  in  Asia,  be  took  him  home  to  his  own  room,  and  begu 
to  anoint  his  terrible  sores.  Suddenly  the  dreadful  mask  of 
deformity  fell  off,  and  the  scarred  face  burst  out  into  ortr- 
powering  radiance;  and  in  the  transfigured  leper  he  beheld 
with  inexpressible  awe  no  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself. 

When  St.  Honorat  left  his  northern  home  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him.  .  .  .  Tb* 
strict  rules  of  monastic  life  would  not  allow  the  presence  of  • 
woman  within  the  precincts.  .  .  .  The  gentle  and  beautiful 

firl,  who,  at  her  baptism  as  a  Christian  received  the  name  of 
[argarct  .  .  .  was  consequently  sent  to  resido  in  the  neigh- 
bouring isle  of  Lero,  whero  she  was  completely  separated  from 
her  brother.  ...  By  her  entreaties  she  at  last  prevailed  npon 
him  to  promise  to  come  and  see  her  once  a  year.  "Let n» 
know,"  she  said,  "  at  what  time  I  may  look  for  your  comiwj 
for  that  season  will  be  to  me  the  only  season  "of  the  year. 
The  saint  replied  that  he  would  come  when  the  almond  treei 
were  in  blossom.  Whereupon  the  legend  says  the  fors<bi> 
Margaret  assailed  all  the  saints  with  her  prayers  anl  te*» 
until  she  got  her  wish,  that  tho  almond-trees  in  her  i«l"w 
should  miraculously  blossom  once  a  month  ;  and  Bending  e*» 
month  a  branch  «ith  the  significant  flowers  on  it  to  ha 
brother's  retreat,  he  dutifully  came  to  her  at  once,  nod  b*-< 
heart  was  thus  made  glad  by  the  sight  of  her  brother  no  lea 
tha»  tw«  lve  times  every  year. 


The  Revieio  of  Vie  Churches  contains  full  official  report* 
of  the  Reunion  Conferences  at  Lucerne,  with  portraits  of 
An  American  edition  of  the  Review— to  be?11 


ikers. 
lis  month- 


-is  announced. 
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"THE  FEMALE  HOWARD." 

What  an  Invalid  Woman  Did  for  the  World. 

"  The  Female  Howard "  was  the  title  given  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Lynde  Dix,  who  deserved  iu  many  respects  a 
more  enduring  name  than  the  Bedford  philanthropist. 
E.  A.  Meredith  in  the  American  Journal  of  Politics  for 
September  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  this  heroine, 
based  on  Mr.  George  Tiffany's  recently  issued  biography. 
A  brief  reminder  of  a  career  which  should  bo  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance  is  not  here  out  of  place. 

Born  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  she  spent  a 
miserable  childhood.  At  fourteen  jears  of  age  she  began 
to  teach,  and  worked  until  thirty,  when  her  health  com- 
pletely gave  way,  but  not  before  she  had  practically 
secured  the  two  ends  of  a  competence  for  herself  and  a 
fund  to  educate  and  start  in  life  her  two  younger  brothers. 
Not  till  ten  years  later  was  her  attention  called  to  the 
shocking  condition  of  East  Cambridge  Gaol,  Massachu- 
setts, and  her  life  work  begun.  It  was  a  drama  in  four 
acts. 

THE  CHAMPION  OF  THE  INSANE  OF  AMEBIC  A. 

L  A  thorough  examination  of  all  the  gaols  and  alms- 
houses of  Massachusetts  led  her  to  the  discovtry  of  the 
deplorable  treatment  of  the  pauper  insane,  confined  as 
they  were  "in  cages,  closets,  cellars,  stables,  pens; 
chained,  naked — beaten  with  rods  and  lashes  into 
obedience."  Her  memorial  to  the  Legislature  compelled 
it  to  take  reform  in  hand.  She  next  set  herself  "  to 
induce  the  Legislature  of  each  separate  state  to  take 
immediate  measures  to  provide  suitable  asylums  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  insane  within  their  borders." 
Before  long  she  had  "  carried  "  the  Legislatures  of  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Maryland.  She  also  moved  the  Canadian 
Government  in  the  same  direction.  A  large  appropria- 
tion of  land  on  behalf  of  the  indigent  insane,  imbeciles, 
and  the  like  in  the  Union  was  carried  through  Congress 
by  her  efforts  in  1851,  and  only  defeated  by  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  At  the  same  time  she  was  doing  *'as 
wonderful "  a  work  in  the  reformation  of  gaols  and  alms- 
houses, and  found  time  to  get  an  exposed  island  off  Nova 
Scotia  provided  with  lifeboats  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

REVOLUTIONISING  BRITISH  LUNACY  LAWS. 

2.  Broken  down  and  in  quest  of  rest  she  came  to 
England  in  1854,  but  within  a  few  months  after  her 
arrival  she  set  about  investigating  the  Scottish  asylums. 
Her  reports  and  her  influence  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Scottish  Lunacy  Commission,  and  eventually  to  the 
Act  of  1857,  which  "  revolutionised  the  Lunacy  Laws  of 
Great  Britain."  She  next  introduced  reform  into  the 
Channel  Islands.   Then  she  attacked  the  Continent. 

Ia  feeble  health,  alone,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the 
European  languages,  excepting  French,  of  which  she  had  only 
a  slight  knowledge,  in  twelve  months  she  traversed  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  returning  by  way  of  France  to  England.  .  . 
For  the  insane  in  the  hospitals  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
•he  had  nothing  to  ask.  They  possessed  every  comfort  and 
»U  needed  care.  Again  she  found  a  very  well  directed 
Mohammedan  hospital  at  Constantinople  and  an  excellent 
asylum  at  Naples  in  King  Bomba's  territory  ;  but  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  at  Rome,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican !  With 
reference  to  this  last  she  had  an  interesting  interview  with 
Pope  Pius  IX ,  with  whose  saintliness  and  benignity  she  was 
much  impressed. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WAR  NURSES. 

3.  In  1856  she  returned  home  to  renew  her  crusade  on 


behalf  of  the  insane,  carrying  legislatures  and  eliciting 
munificence  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  she  was  mado  superintendent 
of  women  nurses  in  the  general  and  military  hospitals, 
with  almost  unlimited  powers.  At  the  close  sho  was 
offered  a  reward  by  Congress,  and  asked  what  sho 
preferred  to  receive.  "The  flag  of  my  country,"  she 
answered.  Eighteen  months  more  wore  spent  in  looking 
after  widows  and  orphans  and  nurses — left  destitute  by 
the  war. 

4.  Then  she  felt  called  to  traverse  the  length  and  tho 
breadth  of  the  country  to  renew  legislative  interest  and 
personal  generosity  in  regard  to  tho  asylums,  which  tho 
dislocations  caused  by  the  war  had  brought  into  a  lament- 
able state.  Up  to  her  death  in  1881  /in  her  eightieth  year, 
sho  never  abandoned  her  role  of  knight-errant  of  suffering 
humanity: — 

Whenever  any  great  calamity  occurred  like  tho  terriblo  fires 
which  destroyed  such  large  portions  of  Chicago  and  Boston, 
Miss  Dix  was  sure  to  be  on  the  spot  with  sums  of  money  which 
she  had  collected  from  her  friends,  and  quietly  and  judiciously 
searching  out  for  herself  when  help  was  most  needed,  or  what 
persons  already  on  hand  could  bo  relied  upon  to  expend  tho 
fund  most  wisely. 

This  life  of  wonderful  activity  was  but  an  alternation 
of  severe  effort  with  completo  breakdown  in  health.  To 
tho  self-effacing  humility  of  tho  heroine  must  be  attri- 
buted the  comparative  oblivion  into  which  her  name  has 
sunk. 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  AWARD. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  reviews  the  history  of  "  The 
United  States  in  International  Law  "in  a  spirit  not  too 
friendly  to  the  States : — 

More  than  any  <  ther  nation  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
accepts  the  law  of  nations  as  an  integral  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  ...  In  effect,  the  Americans  look,  or  profess  to  look,  on 
international  law  as  a  system  of  morals,  from  which  the  posi- 
tive laws  and  prescribed  usages  of  nations  must  not  be  separated. 
.  .  .  This  being  the  state  of  things,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
United  States  public  men  should  be  found  through  their  whole 
history  urging  points  of  view  regarding  the  law  of  nations 
which  all  other  nations  had  rejected,  and  putting  forward  claims 
based  on  grounds  too  remote  for  serious  consideration. 

An  .explanation  is  found  in  the  statement  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Senate,  with  whom  lies  the  control  of 
foreign  policy,  "is  ultimately  determined,  not  by  con- 
siderations of  national  honour  and  international  law,  but 
by  the  consideration  of  party  necessity." 

He  does  not  "  predict  finality  for  the  decision  "  on  the 
Behring  Sea  question  :— 

The  whole  subject  of  these  regulations,  the  general  effect  of 
which  is  more  favourable  to  the  American  seal-fisheries  than 
any  one  could  have  imagined  in  view  of  the  total  failure  of 
every  point  of  international  law  on  which  the  American  case 
rested,  will  need  and  will  probably  receive  consideration.  .  .  . 
This  award  may  bo  finally  accepted  without  protest ;  but  if  so, 
it  will  be,  not  because  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  rules  of 
international  law — 

but  because  of  British  magnanimity. 

A  compliment  to  Canadian  statesmanship  should  be 
noted: — 

The  British  case,  presumably  prepared  in  great  part,  if  not 
altogether,  under  the  control  of  or  in  person  by  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  Ministry  ....  is  prepared  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  excite  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  public 
service  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Empire  can  still  command 
the  use  of  very  extraordinary  ability  for  very  insignificai 
rewards. 
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"  britannic  "  confederation. 

•     A  Scheme  fob  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  White,  editor  of  a  series  of  essays  by 
eminent  authors  on  "  Britannic  Confederation,"  described 
in  the  Asiatit  Quarterly  the  initial  steps  which  in  his 
view  should  be  taken  towards  the  unification  of  Greater 
Britain.  He  recognises  the  growth  of  Federation 
sentiment  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies.  He  admits  that 
a  Zollverein  is  at  present  impossible,  "owing  to  the 
immature  development  of  the  Colonies,"  but  declares  that 
a  Kriegsverein  is  not  only  immediately  practicable,  but  is 
needed.  Since  the  Home  Government  will  not  urgently, 
and  the  Colonies  cannot,  take  the  initiative,  he  suggests 
that  the  Governing  .  Body  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
should  become  the  "accredited  agency,"  with  the 
"  object "  of  promoting  "  an  inviolable  political  union 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies."  "Sub-agencies"  should  be  formed  by  this 
body  in  the  Colonies. 

AN  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE  CONFERENCE. 

A  Conference  shall  be  summoned  by  the  Imperial  Institute, 
at  the  instance  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Delegates 
shall  be  the  Representatives  on  the  Governing  Body,  who 
shall  be  aided  by  specialists.  A  programme  shall  be  drawn 
up  by  a  Special  Committee  and  submitted  to  the  Conference. 
This  Programino,  after  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
ference, shall  bo  submitted  to  the  Home  Government  and  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  for  acceptance  in  principle.  .  . 

Our  vast  Indian  Empire  is  and  must  remain,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  an  Imperial  dependency.  As  such,  its  representatives 
on  any  Colonial  Council  or  at  any  Conference  must  be  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown  of  India. 

Mr.  White  submits  a  draft  "  programme  likely  to  receive 
general  support."    Its  chief  unitive  features  are  these :  — 

The  Imperial  Arniy.and  Navy  shall  be  exclusively  responsible, 
as  at  present,  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  Empire,  with 
the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  Colonies.  The  Colonies  shall 
provide  harbour  and  coast  defences  at  their  own  expanse,  to 
ensure  safety  against  surprise  by  a  hostile  Power,  sucli  forces 
to  bo  regarded  as  a  Volunteer  arm  of  tho  Imperial  Services. 
Garrisons  of  Imperial  troops  shall  be  maintained,  as  now,  at 
the  chief  strategical  outposts  of  the  Empire,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Home  Government ;  but  the  Colonies  shall  increase  their 
Volunteer  establishments  for  exclusive  use  in  their  respective 
Colonies,  to  be  placed  in  time  of  war  under  the  command  of 
the  Home  Government 

A  COLONIAL  COUNCIL. 

A  Colonial  Council  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  Her 
Majesty's  Colonial  and  Indian  Advisers  and  the  Agents- 
General  of  the  Colonies,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  wnteh 
British  Colonial,  interests,  and  to  promote  and  maintain  inter- 
relations between  the  Mother  Country,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Imperial  Government  shall  guarantee,  subsidise,  or 
otherwise  assist  trans-oceanic  communications,  the  laying  of 
cables  and  postal  facilities  between  the  Mother  Country,  India, 
and  the  Colonies.  Armed  cruisers,  or  mail-boats  convertible  as 
such,  shall  be  maintained  on  the  chief  highways  of  British 
commerce  by  subsidies  from  tho  Home  Government  conjoiutly 
with  the  Colony  or  Colonies  most  interested. 

A  COMMERCIAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  EMFIRE. 

A  Commercial  Bureau  shall  be  formed,  within  the  Imperial 
Institute,  to  gather  and  disseminate  information  concerning 
trade  and  commerce — British,  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign — 
and  to  promote  in  every  way  closer  and  more  advantageous 
commercial  relations  between  the  Mother  Country,  India,  and 
the  Colonies.  This  Commercial  Bureau  shall  have  its  head- 
quarters, or  at  least  a  branch,  in  the  city  of  London,  together 
with  agencies  in  every  colony  and  in  India. 

The  Public  Services  shall  be  open  to  all  duly  qualified 
British  subjects,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  A  special 
effort  shall  be  made  to  enlist  British  subjects  in  the  Colonics 
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in  the  Imperial  Army  and  Xavy,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  shall  be  kept  on  duty  in  their  respective  Colonies. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  all  British  Dependencies  shall  fall, 
as  now,  unless  otherwise  arranged — as  in  the  case  of  India— on 
tho  Mother  Country.  The  entire  cost  of  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Services  shall  be  borne,  as  now,  by  the  Mother 
Country ;  but  it  shall  be  allowable  for  any  Colony  to  maintain 
a  commercial  Attache'  on  the  staff  of  any  British  Embassy,  or 
Legation,  or  Consulate-General. 

COMMON  DEFENCE  FUND. 

The  Colonies  shall  contribute  a  fixed  annual  sum  of  money 
to  a  common  fund  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  con- 
tracting parties  shall  formally  recognise  the  obligation  to 
uphold  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire  as  at  present 
constituted. 

Schemes  of  this  kind  are  welcome  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  show  we  are  passing  from  the  stage  of 
pious  aspiration  to  that  of  practical  initiative.  But  why 
"Britannic"  Confederation?  English-speaking  is  the 
only  adjective  wide  enough  to  include  the  Irish. 


THE  WORLD-DRAMA  IN  DANTE'S  COMEDY. 

The  "  historical  presuppositions  and  foreshadowings" 
which  Mr.  W.  M.  Bryant  finds  in  Dante's  great  poem  are 
set  forth  in  the  Andover  Review  in  style  and  substance 
richly  reminiscent  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history. 
The  writer's  mind  has  manifestly  succumbed  to  the  spell 
of  the  magic  number  three  :— 

Man  is  essentially  a  threefold  being.  He  is  at  once  a  power 
to  know,  a  power  to  do,  and  a  power  to  feel.  The  highest 
mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  know  is  called  Science ;  the 
highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  do  is  called  Government: 
the  highest  mode  of  man  as  a  power  to  feel  is  called  Religion. 
To  know  the  world,  to  wield  tho  world,  to  experience  the  rhythm 
of  the  world — all  these  in  one — that  is  to  be  concrete  Man. 
And  concrete  man  is  Divinity  in  process  of  unfolding.  .  . 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  threo  unfolded  each  a  special 
one  of  the  central  phases  of  man's  nature.  .  .  The  Greeks 
were  the  first  world-knowing  people.  .  .  The  Romans  were 
the  first  world-ruling  people.  .  .  The  Hebrews  were  the  first 
people  to  feel  keenly,  surely,  with  all  its  fulness  the  great 
divine  rhythm  of  the  world  in  its  deepest  spiritual  import 
For  this  reason  it  was  a  Hebrew  who  first  seized,  as  with 
divine  vision,  the  utmost  import  for  man  of  the  central 
principle  of  Personality — the  principle  that  once  for  all  lifts 
man  to  a  divine  level  and  reveals  the  Real  Pretence  of  the 
creative  Miud  in  all  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  the  actual 
world. 

Modern  civilisation  is  the  chemical  fusion  of  Greek, 
Roman,  Hebrew  elements,  which  the  Teutonic  spirit  has 
known  how  to  blend  in  finest  proportions  and  to  raise  to 
highest  life. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Ancient  world  was  a  world  of 
isolation,  of  mutual  distrust,  of  irrepressible  antagonism — that 
is,  a  very  Inferno  of  negotiations.  So,  also,  the  Middle  Ages 
constitute  a  period  of  interfusion,  of  physical  and  spiritual 
collision,  of  cumulative  earnestness  and  depth  of  inquiry,  of 
the  gradual  balancing  and  clarifying  of  the  minds  of  men — 
that  is,  a  painful  but  promising  Purgatorial  state  for  humanity. 
And  finally  the  Modern  world  is  the  period  of  discovery, 
of  growing  clearness  of  intelligence,  of  increasing  mutuaF 
confidence  and  helpfulness — that  is.  a  state  in  which  humanity 
is  realising  in  ever-increasing  degree  the  genuine  rhythm  of 
Paradise. 

So  each  member  of  tho  race,  beginning  as  a  simple 
individual,  must  struggle  through  contradictions  and 
negations,  until  he  attains  "  concrete  personality." 

Clearly,  then,  this  also  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the 
eternal  world.  And  no  one  of  all  mankind  has  realised  the 
fact  more  vividly  than  did  Dante  himself,  lifted  as  he  was  oa 
the  very  crest  of  that  mightv  purgatorial  wave  in  the  time- 
aspect  of  this  weld's  history  known  as  the  Middle  Ages. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  SIAM  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Reflections  on  the  new  situation  in  Siam  continue 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  magazine  readers.  In  the 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  September,  Mr.  Coutts 
Trotter,  F.K.G.S.,  gives  much  valuable  information  about 
the  Siamese  frontier  (with  maps),  people,  and  trade. 
Tongking,  Annam,  and  Cochin  China  ought,  he  urges,  to 
be  regarded  not  as  separate  countries  but  as  one, 
"*  inhabited  by  one  dominant  race,  the  Annamese,  which 
is  akin  to  the  Chinese." 

The  Bbitish  Case  in  Siam  :  Br  Mb.  Cubzon. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  September,  whose 
editor  is  careful  to  present  his  readers  with  opposing 
views  of  the  Siamese  question,  Mr.  Curzon  thus  states 
the  situation  from  the  British  standpoint : — 

Without  much  effort,  with  no  great  loss  of  men  and  no 
enormous  outlay,  she  has  succeeded  in  humiliating  her  petty 
Asiatic  neighbour,  has  extorted  from  his  exchequer  £120,000 
for  damages  wbich  would  have  been  exorbitantly  assessed  at 
one-tenth  of  that  total,  and  has  stripped  his  dominion  of  some 
seventy  thousand  square  miles.  I  do  not  say  much  about  the 
morality  of  the  proceeding,  partly  because  no  two  opinions  can 
be  held  concerning  it ;  partly  because  morality  seems  to  be  out 
of  vogue  in  international  politics. 

The  main  object  with  which  the  French  have  embarked  upon 
this  enterprise  has  been  tbe  hope  of  diverting  from  Bangkok, 
and  securing  for  Saigon,  the  trade  of  the  Mekong  Valley ;  and 
in  the  last  resort  of  winning  for  France,  and  snatching  from 
England,  the  commercial  spoils  of  Yunnan.  In  this  expecta- 
tion I  believe  that  they  will  be  cruelly  disappointed.  .  .  .  The 
Mekong  River,  by  reason  of  its  numerous  rapids,  is  utterly 
unfitted  for  continuous  or  lucrative  navigation  by  steam-power ; 
whilst  there  is  not  a  town  of  any  importance  upon  its  banks 
but  Luang  Prabang.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  if  obeying  the  inevitable  law  of  advance,  the 
French,  not  satisfied  with  their  present  acquisitions,  attempt 
still  farther  encroachments  upon  the  integrity  of  Siam,  they 
are  not  unlikely  to  find  themselves  brought  into  conflict  with 
both  China  and  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  England,  for  her  part, 
cannot  acquiesce  in  any  further  advance  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  squeezing  the  buffer  State  of  Siam  out  of  existence, 
and  of  planting  herself  and  France  face  to  face  in  Indo-China. 
Siam  has  been  humbled  and  mutilated;  we  could  not  be 
equally  indifferent  to  her  extinction. 

Madame  Adam  on  the  Fbench  Case. 

Knowing  and  greatly  esteeming  the  singular  abilities 
of  Madame  Adam,  we  turn  to  her  statement  of  the  French 
case — and  find  what  we  expect.  It  is  simply  the  cry  of 
"  perfidious  Albion "  long  drawn  out,  interspersed  with 
more  or  less  doubtful  compliments  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government  to  English  boldness,  promptness, 
and  persistency.  Here  are  specimens  of  the  only  kind  of 
argument  advanced : — 

Whenever  France  has  had  a'  difficulty,  England  has  either 
produced,  intensified,  maintained  it,  or  prevented  its  being  over- 
come. She  has  ever  been  the  enemy  of  France,  and  owes  her 
power  to  her  not  forgetting  that  fact  for  a  moment.  A  sinister 
law — discovered  or,  rather,  formulated  by  one  of  the  bold 
thinkers  of  England — governs,  and  will  increasingly  govern, 
the  relations  of  English  and  French  national  life.  This  law 
is  the  struggle  for  existence !  ...  Is  it  possible,  in  this  ago 
of  struggle  for  existence,  to  resist  Old  England's  triumphant, 
superb  and  enviable  resources  of  aggression  otherwise  than  by 
aggression  of  the  same  kind? 

In  eight  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing  we  fail  to  detect  so 
muck  as  a  single  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  Siamese, 
which  increases  our  estimate  of  the  shrewdness  of 
Madame  Adam. 


"Wavehing  and  Wobbling." 
According  to  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  France  and  Russia 
arc  leagued  in  a  settled  endeavour  to  destroy  British 
power  and  British  trade.     Against  the  "boundless 
ambition  "  of  France 

British  interests  in  Siam  have  been  inefficiently  safe- 
guarded. .  .  How  our  facile  Foreign  Secretary  came  to  assure 
the  French  that  it  was  **  of  no  consequence,"  is  a  matter  for 
which  he  will  be  surely  held  to  account  at  the  bar  of  history, 
if  nowhere  else ;  for  it  seems — from  all  that  is  as  yet  known  of 
it — as  perfect  an  example  of  doing  just  the  wrong  thing  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  As  Russia  was  warned  off  meddling 
with  Egypt  in  1877,  by  the  dear  notification  of  British 
interests  there,  so  France  would  have  been  warned  off  Siam  by 
a  similar  declaration,  even  as  late  as  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  Straightforward  and  timely  assertion  of  rights,  with 
clear  definition,  backed  up  by  unswerving  resolution  to 
maintain  them,  is  the  surest  way  to  keep  the  peace  among 
nations.  The  wavering  and  wobbling  invito  aggression,  and 
deserve  it.  .  .  A  ring-fence  of  inflexible  national  resolution 
thrown  round  our  whole  empire,  with  all  its  interests,  without 
petty  discrimination,  would  be  at  once  the  simplest  and  the 
safest  form  of  national  defence. 

Annam  and  the  Annamites. 

Hon.  G.  B.  Curzon,  M.P.,  in  the  Geographical  Journal 
for  September,  concludes  the  story  of  his  journeys  in 
French  Indo-China.  He  describes  the  Annamites  as  an 
exceptionally  gentle  and  amiable  race,  possessing  marked 
industrial  and  artistic  aptitudes,  "tenacious  in  resist- 
ance," "hospitable,  polite,  lively,  sentimental,  and  of 
easy  temper,"  at  the  same  time  "tricky  and  deceitful, 
disposed  to  thieve  when  they  get  the  chance,  mendacious, 
and  incurable  gamblers."  Of  the  produce  of  the  coal- 
fields of  Annam,  which  are  being  developed  by  British 
capital,  he  says  that : — 

The  best  quality  burns  well,  being  a  fine  bituminous  coal; 
but  the  coarser  samples  require  a  greater  draught  than  most 
grates  admit  of,  and  also  crumble  easily  to  coal-dust.  To 
utilise  this  residuum  a  briquette  factory  is  about  to  be 
established  at  Hongai.  One  phenomenon  these  mines 
present,  which  I  imagine  must  be  unique  in  the  world.  At 
Hatu  I  saw  a  solid  seam  of  black  coal  180  feet  in  depth, 
exposed  down  the  entire  front  of  a  hill ;  nor  had  the  bottom  of 
the  seam  yet  been  ascertained.  v 

The  Burmese  Slowly  Dying  Out. 

A  delightful  article  on  a  dolorous  theme  is  that  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Le  Maistre  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Reinew. 
In  bright  and  vivid  sentences  he  depicts  "  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  Burmese  race."  The  Burman  is  "  the 
prince  of  easy-going  fellows."  A  prolific  soil  needs  scant 
exertion  to  produce  ample  supply  for  all  his  wants,  and 
most  of  the  work  that  is  necessary  he  makes  his  wife  do 
for  him.  Had  he  been  left  undisturbed  in  his  charming 
land,  he  might  havo  lasted  for  many  a  generation  in 
genial  idleness.  But  in  this  crowded  world  the  Fates  are 
not  propitious  to  lazy  men.  The  downfall  of  King 
Theebaw  opened  this  luxurious  paradise  to  more  enter- 
prising nations.  Hardworking  Hindus  and  Chinamen 
came  in  numbers.  They  began  to  develop  the  latent 
wealth  of  the  soil.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  their  enterprise  meant  the  repletion  of  its 
hungry  treasury.  The  self-indulgent  and  lethargic 
Burman  has  no  chance  with  such  competitor?.  He  sinks 
inevitably.  The  Burmese  women  prefer  for  husbands 
the  kinder  and  wealthier  foreigner. 

Only  time  is  required  for  the  pure  Burman  to  disappear 
altogether,  and  for  his  place  to  be  taken  by  a  race  in  whoso 
veins  the  blood  of  the  Chinaman  and  of  the  native  of  India 
will  mingle  with  his  own. 
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HOW  OUR  POST  OFFICE  GREW. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  for  September,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ogilvie  gives  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  English  postal  system  :— 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  that  the  business  or 
Government  required  the  regular  employment  of  persons  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters.  Under  Edward  III.  fixed  stations 
■were  established,  nt  which  the  Koyal  Nuneii  could  chango 
horses.  Henry  VIII.  appointed  Brian  Tuke  to  be  the  nrst 
"  master  of  the  posts,"  chieflv  to  supervise  these  change-houses. 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  spent  large  sums  in  making  the 
system  efficient,  but  it  was  only  when  the  requirements  of  the 
royal  messengers  had  been  satisfied  that  private  messengers 
could  get  horses,  and  at  an  almost  prohibitive  charge  of  20d. 
for  every  stage  of  seven  mileB.  The  royal  messengers  carried 
no  private  letters,  except  by  favour. 

A  post  to  the  Continent,  started  by  Flemish  trades  in 
England  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  1558  the 
office  of  the  "  master  of  the  strangers'  po3t,"  was  combined 
with  the  mastership  of  the  royal  posts. 

This  double  service  was  the  nucleus  of  the  English  Post 
Office.  The  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  perhaps  even  earlier,  established 
posts  to  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  use  of  their  members, 
but  these  services,,  unlike  the  corresponding  services  of  tno 
University  of  Paris,  never  became  parts  of  the  national  system. 
THE  FIRST  POSTAGE  RATES. 

Thomas  Witherings,  postmaster  to  Charles  I.,  opened 
the  royal  posts  to  the  public. 

The  first  postage  rates  were  as  follows :  for  a  single  letter, 
i.e.  a  letter  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  2d.  for  distances  of  80 
miles,  or  less.  For  140  miles,  or  less,  4d.  For  any  longer 
distance,  in  England,  6d.;  and  to  Scotland,  8d.  For  double 
letters  these  charges  were  doubled.  ...  It  is  often  said  that  it 
was  never  intended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office 
that  it  should  yield'a  profit.  This  may  be  true  of  an  ideal 
Post  Office ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  an  historical  fact.  Since 
1650  there  has  not  been  a  year  when  the  Government,  with  the 
full  sanction  of  Parliament,  has  not  used  the  postal  service  as  a 
source  of  revenue;  and  very  often  it  has  been  administered 
solely  for  this  purpose. 

PENNY  POST  IN  LONDON  IN  1682. 

Until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  posts  were  from 
town  to  town  and  not  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another. 
Letters  might  be  sent  by  post  to  places  a  few  miles  away,  but 
there  was  no  local  service  even  in  London.  The  want  of  such 
a  service  was  felt  as  the  Buburbs  grew.  In  1682  William 
Docwra  took  over  a  private  business  of  collecting  and  delivering 
letters  and  small  parcels  in  London  and  Westminster  and  the 
nearer  suburbs,  established  by  a  man  named  Murray  a  few 
years  before.  He  opened  new  offices,  and  delivered  letters  and 
parcels  up  to  lib.  in  weight  and  £10  in  value  for  one  penny 
each  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  for  twopence  each 
within  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

This  system  was  suppressed  as  illegal,  but  taken  over 
and  made  a  branch  of  the  Post  Office,  with  Docwra  as 
comptroller.  In  1709  an  attempt  by  Charles  Dovey  to 
set  up  a  halfpenny  post  was  also  suppressed. 

FROM  rOST-RIDEK  TO  MAIL-COACH. 

The  next  great  event  in  Post  Office  history  ocourred  in 
1784,  when  the  use  of  coaches  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
was  begun  on  the  suggestion  of  John  Palmer,  who  was 
strongly  supported  iu  his  proposals  by  Pitt.  The  change  was 
made  not  so  much  for  speed  as  for  security.  The  mails  had 
increased  very  much  in  bulk,  and  were  often  more  than  the 
post-riders,  who  up  to  that  timo  had  been  employed,  could 
properly  carry  on  horseback. 

In  1839  came  the  great  reforms  of  Eowland  Hill.  The 
same  year  the  money  order  system  was  adopted.  In  1870 
the  telegraph  system  followed.  Despite  the  enormous 
increase  in  Dusiness— 


The  balance  paid  into  the  Exchequer  is  much  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gross  revenue  than  before  the  Penny  Post  began. 
In  1839  the  cost  of  management  was  equal  to  35  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts.  In  1872  it  had  risen  to  72  per  cent.,  and  for  1892 
it  was  about  80  per  cent.   

WHY  NOT  POSTALISE  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC, 

And  Go  as  Far  as  You  Like  for  21  d.  ? 

This  popular  plea  is  urged  by  Mr.  James  L.  Cowles  in 
the  Engineering  Magazine  for  September.  Why  not,  he 
asks,  adopt  the  same  principle  in  charging  for  the  trans- 
mission of  persons  and  goods  as  in  charging  for  the 
transmission  of  letters  ? 

A  two-cent  stamp  will  send  a  letter  from  Eastport,  Maine 
to  Seattle,  in  Washington.  Is  there  any  essential  difference 
between  the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  the  transportation 
of  other  freight  and  of  passengers  ?  On  some  railways  the 
ma;ls  weigh  almost  a  tenth  as  much  as  the  passengers  earned, 
and  the  actual  income  of  American  railways  from  the  carnage 
of  the  mails  in  1890  was  nearly  one-tenth  as  much  aa  from  the 
passenger  traffic. 

The  principle  has  been  applied  with  remarkable  success 
to  horse-car  lines,  electric  tramways,  " elevated  railways" 
and  the  like.  One  of  the  main  arguments  against  its 
further  application  Mr.  Cowles  meets  by  the  proposition, 
which  is  also  the  title  of  his  article,  "  Distance  not  a 
Factor  in  the  Cost  of  Railway  Traffic."  He  adduces 
statistics  to  show  that "  the  cost  per  ton  and  per  passenger 
is  practically  the  same  on  the  heavily-laden  through- 
train  and  on  the  comparatively  light  way-train  "  (local- 
train).  The  through-train  "  wastes  neither  the  time  nor 
the  fuel  lost  by  the  way-train  in  frequent  stops."  The 
main  busineas  of  a  railway  must  always  be  local  traffic. 
This  is  what  he  desires  to  see  introduced  :— 

An  ideal  condition  will  be  attained  when  the  consolidation 
of  railway  systems,  now  under  way,  has  been  completed,  and 
the  lowest  rate  charged  between  any  two  stations  in  eacfc 
particular  class  of  service  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard 
rate  for  such  service  between  all  the  railway  stations  in  our 
country.  The  standard  rate  on  passenger  way-trains  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  under  this  rule,  would  be 
five  cents  per  trip,  and  on  express  trains  the  rates  would  be 
practically  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  stops.  If 
the  stops  on  the  express  were  one-fourth  as  many  as  on  the 
way-train,  the  rates  would  be  four  times  as  much  as  on  the 
way-train.  Again,  since  Pullman  cars  weigh  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  ordinary  cars,  and  cost  twice  as  much,  while  carrying 
hardly  half  as  many  passengers,  the  rates  by  Pullman  car 
would  be  at  Uaet  four  times  as  much  as  by  ordinary  cars. 

On  this  plan,  a  man  on  payment  of  twopence  halfpenny 
could  travel  as  far  as  he  pleased  by  ordinary  car  and  slow 
train.   

"  The  Ideal  Artist  and  Han  of  the  World." 

So  Miss  Virginia  Butler,  in  Lippincott's,  describes  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  a  warmly  appreciative 
account  of  an  hour  at  his  house : — 

As  we  entered  the  studio,  we  were  met  by  the  host,  one  of 
the  most  finished  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  mnet 
accomplished  artists,  in  Britain.  .  .  .  Strikingly  handsome  in 
face,  manly  and  graceful  in  bearing,  exquisitely  polished  in 
manner,  picturesque  in  costume,  he  seems  a  realisation  of  the 
ideal  artist  and  man  of  the  world.  ...  Sir  Frederick  is  a  fine 
linguist :  Italian,  German,  and  French  arc  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  native  tongue.  A  man  must  touch  the  world  at  many 
points, — such  is  his  theory, — must  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  man  and  nature,  must  be  catholic  in  sympathies  and 
tastes,  must  be  a  student  of  books,  must  have  a  knowledge  far 
beyond  the  mere  boundaries  of  his  especial  art,  before  he  can 
be  a  consummate  artist ;  and  this,  which  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  true  artist's  culture,  Sir  Frederick  completely  illustrates. 
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AN  URGENT  PLEA  FOR  PENAL  REFORM. 

Bv  Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe. 

"New  ways  with  old  offenders"  is  the  taking  but 
rither  inadequate  title  of  a  most  instructive  essay  by 
Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe,  Q.C.,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  is  really  a  review  of  our  present  penal 
system  and  of  suggested  reforms,  treated  as  a  chapter  in 
the  science  of  punishment.  Full  of  fact  and  weighty 
reflection  ns  is  the  first  part,  the  second,  which  marks  out 
the  steps  yet  to  be  taken,  need  alone  be  dealt  with  here. 
The  writer  confines  this  part  of  his  investigation  to  threo 
points : — 

1.  What  is  the  true  measure  of  criminal  punishment? 
2.  What  weight  should  bo  given  to  a  previous  conviction  when 
sentencing  for  a  second  offence  ?  3.  Can  any  means  bo  devised 
for  making  sentences  more  uniform  ? 

THE  MEASURE  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Mr.  Crackanthorpe  answers  the  first  by  saying: — 
The  measure  which  our  law  primarily  regards  is  Vie  injury 
dbm  in  social  order,  that  is  to  say,  to  tho  community  of  which 
too  offending  person  is  a  member : 
not  as  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  holds — 

The  sentence  of  the  law  is  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
public  in  relation  to  any  offence  what  a  seal  is  to  hot  wax.  It 
converts  into  a  permanent  final  judgment  what  might  other- 
vise  be  a  transient  sentiment. 

Nor  as  Sir  Edward  Fry,  that  the  main  criterion  of 
punishment  is  "  the  adaptation  of  suffering  to  sin,"  "  the 
adjustment  of  pain  to  vice."  The  essayist's  own  con- 
clusion is  as  follows : — 

Banging  the  factors  of  a  criminal  sentence  according  to 
their  relative  weights,  tho  order  appears  to  me  to  ho  this. 
Preventive  justice  first,  reformatory  justice  second,  and  retri- 
butive justice  a  bad  third. 

SHALT.  PREVI0U8  CONVICTIONS  COUNT? 

To  the  second  question,  widely  diverse  answers  are 
given: — 

School  No.  1  ignores  the  previous  conviction  entirely. 
Schoil  No.  2  treats  it  as  a  ground  for  seriously  augmenting 
the  sentence.  School  No.  3,  compounding  with  the  other  two, 
treats  it  as  depriving  the  offender  of  the  benefit  of  the  mitiga- 
tion of  sentence  to  which  it  deems  him,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  be  rightfully  entitled. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  an 
offence,  punishable  with  imprisonment,  a  French  tribunal  may 
now,  after  pronouncing  such  definitive  sentence  as  it  thinks  right, 
order  execution  of  the  sentence  to  be  conditionally  suspended. 
The  condition  is  that  if  within  five  years  the  convicted  prisoner 
is  found  guilty  of  crime  his  original  sentence  is  carried  out  in 
its  integrity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  abstains  from  crime 
during  that  period,  the  original  sentence  becomes  null  and 
void.  When  a  man  who  has  been  so  conditionally  condemned 
is  convicted  a  second  time,  his  second  sentence  is  by  the  loi 
Hfrenger  more  Bevere  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  first 
sentence  not  been  pronounced. 
Than  this  French  plan  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  thinks — 
No  expedient  could  be  more  efficacious  as  a  preventive 
against  a  relapse.  The  "  conditional  condemnation,"  like  the 
"conditional  release  "  in  our  own  ticket-of-leavo  Bystcra,  puts 
the  snbject  of  it  on  a  genuine  and  not  a  sham  probation. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SENTENCE?  UNIFORM. 

To  secure  something  like  uniform  sentencing,  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe  thinks  the  Cour,t  of  Review  proposed  by 
the  Judges  would  not  be  sufficient.   His  own  proposal 

is— 

that  a  Boyal  Commission  be  appointed  to  frame  such  a  rule 
or  rules  on  the  plan  of  Lord  Grey's  Commission  of  1863,  which 


organised  our  system  of  Penal  Servitude,  or  of  Lord  Aberdarc's 
Commission  of  1802-4,  which  organised  our  Reformatory 
System.  Both  these  systems,  thougli  largely  the  creations  of 
speculative  opinion,  were  placed  on  a  solid  bas  s  by  the  labours 
of  those  two  Commissions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  proposed  new  Commission  would  bo  equally  successful. 

The  recommendations  arrived  at  should  be  circulated 
by  tho  Home  Office  throughout  the  country.  There 
would  thus  be  gained  the  authoritative  enunciation  of 
general  rules,  their  application  in  each  case  being  left  to 
.judicial  common  sense.   

MR.  GOSCHEN'S  "CROOKED  FINANCE." 

Mb.  W.  A.  Hunter's  article  in  the  Contemporary  under 
the  title  of  "A  Story  of  Crooked  Finance"  gives  us 
an  exposition  of  what  he  regards  as  the  shortcomings  of 
Mr.  Goschen's  finance.  It  certainly  savours  more  of  tho 
bombardment  that  goes  on  in  the  hottest  crisis  of  a 
general  election  than  of  the  cooler  intervals  of  parlia- 
mentary life.  Mr.  Hunter  plants  his  battery  on  the 
recently  published  Beturn  on  Local  Taxation  in 
England : — 

According  to  Mr.  Fowler's  figures,  in  the  year  1892  no  less 
than  £11,840,482  of  a  total,  in  round  numbers,  of  £65,000,000 
raised  by  imperial  taxation  in  England,  was  applied,  not  for 
any  object  of  imperial  expenditure,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  local  rates ;  upon  an  average, 
this  represents  a  lowering  of  local  rates  by  Is.  6d.  in  the  £. 
But  the  full  effect  of  Mr.  Goschen's  finance  was  not  felt  in 
1892,  for  in  the  current  year  the  imperial  subvention  in  aid  of 
tho  ratepayers  will,  in  England  alone,  exceed  £13,000,000,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  imperial  taxation  obtained  from  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

THREE  HE  AW  CHARGES. 

Based  on  these  facts  he  hurls  with  increasing  vehemence 
the  threefold  indictment: — 

First,  the  system  of  imposing  taxes  to  enable  local  authorities 
t~>  lower  rates  was  introduced  by  the  Tories.  Even  in  opposition 
they  have,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Whig  landlord  element, 
attained  some  success ;  but  it  U  when  in  power  that  they  havo 
done  most,  and  under  Mr.  Goschen's  fostering  care  the  system 
has  reached  gigantic  and  alarming  proportions. 

Secondly,  the  system  of  imperisH  subventions  is  merely  a 
trick,  a  sort  of  financial  sleight-of-hand,  whereby  out  of  the 
poverty  of  the  poor  is  extracted  the  means  to  augment  the 
superfluities  of  the  rich.  Of  a  total  for  1893  of  imperial  sub- 
ventions for  Great  Britain  of  £UO,COO,000,  no  less  than  £7,000,000 
is  taken  from  the  working  class  and  lower  middle  class,  and 
handed  over  to  the  richer  ratepayer  and  owner  of  land  and 
houses.  From  an  ethical  point  of  view,  the  proceeding  is  with 
difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  pocket-picking. 

Thirdly,  the  persons  who  are  made  to  pay  the  lordly  tribute 
of  £7,000,000  are  precisely  those  who  are  most  shamefully 
overtaxed,  and  the  ratepayers  who  receive  the  plunder  are 
those  whose  rates  bear  the  lowest  proportion  to  their  taxable 
income.  It  is  not  merely  robbery;  it  is  robbery  of  tho 
meanest  and  most  despicable  character — it  is  robbery  of  tho 
poor  by  the  rich.  The  class  for  whose  benefit  this  odious 
abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation  is  exercised  have,  per  head,  ten 
times  the  annual  income  of  the  poor  people  whose  pennies  they 
do  not  disdain  to  pilfer. 

In  the  course  of  his  strictures  Mr.  Hunter  declares : — 

That  the  working  classes  and  the  lower  middle  class  would 
gain  all  over  England  about  £24,000,000  a  year  if  customs  and 
excise  were  abolished,  and  the  amount  lost  to  the  Exchequer 
were  ^made  up  by  levying  a  rate  equably  according  to  the 
valuation.  But  even  then  the  working  classes  would  still  pa 
in  rates  much  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  their  taxal " 
income,  in  comparison  with  the  richer  ratepayers. 
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THE  "EXPANSION"  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Some  Pros  and  Cons. 

Is  the  American  'Republic  to  take  after  the  mother- 
country  and  go  in  for  a  naval  empire  ?  That  is  practically 
the  question  ■which  the  projected  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  has  forced  to  the  front.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Mahan's  answer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  in  effect 
affirmative.  He  is  distressed  at  the  lack  of  broad 
national  policy  which  the  Hawaiian  discussion  has 
revealed.  He  is  especially  apprehensive  of  irresolution 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  country  at  the  Central 
American  Isthmus : — 

So  long  as  the  United  States  jealously  resents  all  foreign 
interference  in  the  Isthmus,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  no 
steps  to  formulate  a  policy  or  develop  a  strength  that  can  give 
shape  and  force  to  her  own  pretensions,  just  so  long  will  the 
absolute  control  over  any  probable  contingency  of  the  future 
rest  with  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  her  naval  positions,  her 
naval  power,  and  her  omnipresent  capital. 

A  FORWARD  POLICY. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  determine  that  our  interest  and 
dignity  require  that  our  rights  should  depend  upon  the  will  of 
no  other  state,  but  upon  our  own  power  to  enforce  them,  we 
must  gird  ourselves  to  admit  that  freedom  of  interoceanic 
transit  depends  upon  predominance  in  a  maritime  region — the 
Caribbean  Sea— through  which  pass  all  the  approaches  to  the 
Isthmus.  Control  of  a  maritime  region  is  insured  primarily  by 
a  navy ;  secondarily,  by  positions,  suitably  chosen  and  spaced 
one  from  the  other,  upon  which  as  bases  the  navy  rests,  and 
from  which  it  can  exert  its  strength.  At  present  the  positions 
of  the  Caribbean  are  occupied  by  foreign  powers,  nor  may  we, 
however  disposed  to  acquisition,  obtain  them  by  means  other 
than  righteous ;  but  a  distinct  advance  will  Have  been  made 
when  public  opinion  is  convinced  that  we  need  them,  and 
should  not  exert  our  utmost  ingenuity  to  dodge  them  when 
flung  at  our  head. 

COUNT  THE  C08T! 

Quite  another  view  is  upheld  in  Harper's  by  Mr.  Carl 
Sohurz,  who  administers  a  cold  douche  of  caution  to  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  "  Manifest  Destiny  "  school  :— 

The  new  "'manifest  destiny  "  precept  means,  in  point  of 
principle,  not  merely  the  incorporation  in  the  United  States  of 
territory  contiguous  to  our  borders,  but  rather  the  acquisition 
of  such  territory,  far  snd  near,  as  may  be  useful  in  enlarging 
ourl  commercial  advantages,  and  in  securing  to  our  navy 
facilities  desirable  for  the  operations  of  a  great  naval  power. 

Remember  what  the  "  expansion  "  of  a  republic 
means  :— 

Let  tfs  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that  there  is  something 
dazzling  in  the  conception  of  a  great  republic  embracing  the 
whole  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  that  the  tropical 
part  of  it  would  open  many  tempting  fields  for  American 
enterprise ;  let  us  suppose — a  violent  supposition,  to  be  sure — 
that  we  "could  get  all  these  countries  without  any  trouble  or 
cost.  But  will  it  not  be  well  to  look  beyond  ?  If  we  receive 
those  countries  as  States  of  this  Union,  as  wo  eventually  shall 
have  to  do  in  case  we  annex  them,  we  shall  also  have  to  admit 
the  people  inhabiting  thcin  as  our  fellow-citizens  on  a  footing 
of  equality. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  TEOPICS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that  democratic 
institutions  have  never  on  a  large  scale  prospered  in  tropical 
latitudes.  The  so-called  republics  existing  under  the  tropical 
sun  constantly  vibrate  between  anarchy  and  despotism. 

Only  Europeans  belonging  to  the  so-called  Latin  races  have 
ever  in  largo  masses  become  domesticated  in  tropical  America. 
.  .  .  That  Spanish-Indian  mixture  is  evidently  far  more  apt 
to  flourish  there  than  people  of  the  Germanic  stock,  and  will 
under  climatic  influences  so  congenial  to  it  remain  the  prevail- 
ing element  and  the  assimilating  force. 


THE  GNAT  AND  THE  CAMEL. 

Infagine  now  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  even  more,  Statei 
inhabited  by  a  people  so  utterly  different  from  ours  in  origin, 
in  customs  and  habits,  in  traditions,  language,  moraU, 
impulses,  ways  of  thinking — in  almost  everything  that  eat- 
stitutes  social  and  political  life — and  these  people  remaining; 
under  the  climatic  influences  which  in  a  great  measure  haw 
made  them  what  they  are,  and  render  an  essential  change  of 
their  character  impossible — imagine  a  large  number  of  such 
States  to  form  part  of  this  Union,  and  through  dozens  of 
Senators  and  scores  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
millions  of  votes  in  our  Presidential  elections,  to  participate  is 
making  our  laws,  in  filling  the  executive  places  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  in  impressing  themselves  upon  the  spirit  of  (un- 
political life.  The  mere  statement  of  the  case  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  incorporation  of  the  American  tropics  in  oar 
national  system  would  essentially  transform  the  constituency 
of  our  government,  and  be  fraught  with  incalculable  dangers 
to  the  vitality  of  our  democratic  institutions.  Many  of  oar 
fellow-citizens  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  immigration  int« 
this  country  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  Italians,  Slavs,  and 
Hungarians. 

Yet  these  immigrants  will  soon  be  Americanised. 
What,  then,  of  the  introduction  of  a  score  or  more 
whole  States  of  Spanish-Indians  who  will  never  be 
Americanised  ? 

THE  LIMITATION  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

"  We  must,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Cassot  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Folitics  for  September,  "  at  all  hazards  guard 
ourselves  against  unrestricted  immigration,  to  preserve 
our  standard  of  living,  our  morality,  and  the  homogeneity 
of  our  people."   His  grounds  are : — 

In  the  first  place,  sixteen  per  cent,  of  our  immigrants  are 
illiterate,  and  about  a  yearly  average  of  four  and  eight-tenth* 
per  cent,  or  25,306  of  the  male  immigrants  "  are  unskilled  and 
untrained  in  any  avocation."  Secondly,  the  female  immigra- 
tion from  Italy  and  Hungary  is  only  20-6,  and  26 '2  per  cent 
of  the  male.  Thirdly,  foreigners  or  their  immediate  descendanti 
form  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  paupers  supported  at  alms- 
houses and  one-third  of  all  the  inmates  of  our  state  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  .  .  .  The  most'enibarrassing  of  all  this  immigra- 
tion comes  from  Southern  Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  and 
Ireland. 

The  remedy  he  proposes  is — 
to  enact  a  law  in  addition  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  existing 
laws,  which  would  exclude  all  immigrants  above  the  age  of 
twelve  who  cannot  write  freely  and  easily  their  native  lan- 
guage, an  exception  being  made  for  those  over  fifty-five  years 
of  age  coming  with  other  members  of  the  family,  and  all  male 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  aro  unskilled  and 
untrained  in  any  occupation. 

DEPORTATION  FOR  THE  AMERICAN-CHINESE. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Chinese  resident 
in  the  United  States,  Kurt  von  Staufen,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Politics,  reckons  that 
one  hundred  thousand  belong  to  "  the  scum  of  all  China" 
They  are  brought  over  on  false  representations,  under  » 
contract  which  is  practically  slavery,  by  the  Six  Com- 
panies of  San  Francisco.  They  are  celibates,  ignorant  of 
the  very  meaning  of  virtue.  They  undermine  American 
morality,  undersell  American  labour,  and  lower  the 
popular  respect  for  manual  toil.  Their  occasional  alleged 
conversion  to  Christianity  is  open  to  the  gravest  doubt. 
They  are  by  their  very  nature  unable  to  understand  its 
ethics.  To  attempt  to  evangelise  them  is  really  "  a  crime 
against  home  and  native  land."  From  these  and  other 
equally  strong  assertions,  the  writer  concludes  that — 

The  truly  rational  way  to  deal  with  the  question  is  to  settle 
it  permanently,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  deportation 
of  all  the  Chinese  that  compete  in  any  way  with  American 
labour  in  any  form  whatsoever. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  GOTHENBURG  SYSTEM. 

By  an  American  Observes. 

Ardent  prohibitionists  in  this  country  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  Massachusetts,  though  so  near  to  the  home 
of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  is  meditating  the  introduction 
of  the  Gothenburg  system.  A  commission  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Scandinavian  method,  and  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  legislative  action  will  follow  its 
report.  So  Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  inform;  us  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  He  recalls  the  remarkable  results  of  the  system 
which  has  in  twenty-five  years  reduced  the  consumption 
of  spirits  per  head  of  the  population,  in  Sweden  by 
35  per  cent,  and  in  Norway  by  53  per  cent.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  countries  so  different  as  Finland,  aristocratic 
Sweden,  and  ultra-democratic  Norway.  Mr.  Gould  points 
out  that  it  presents  many  features  not  at  all  new  to 
American  practice : — 

The  fundamental  basis,  license- with  local  option  privileges, 
is  the  policy  in  many  of  the  States.  Neither  is  the  application 
of  moneys  derived  from  the  liquor  traffic  to  objects  of  public 
utility  a  new  thing. 

The  Norwegian  is  the  model  most  akin  to  American 
possibilities. 

NECESSARY  MODIFICATIONS. 

But,  Mr.  Gould  insists,  the  system  would  have  to  be 
extended  "  so  as  to  include  fermented  as  well  as  spirituous 
liquors."  For  though  the  Scandinavian  takes  less  spirits, 
he  has  apparently  more  than  made  up  for  it  in  beer ;  and 
"  of  late  years  drunkenness  has  been  on  the  increase." 
Capital  ousted  from  the  distilling  has  gone  into  the  beer- 
brewing  business. 

The  great  difficulty  anticipated  lies  in  the  fact  that— 

The  standard  of  municipal  politics  in  this  country  is  not 
■what  it  is  in  Scandinavia,  and  this,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  companies 
and  the  local  government,  apparently  offers  an  insuperable 
objection.  Many  would  think  it  better  to  leave  undisturbed 
the  present  unholy  alliance,  than  that  liquor  and  politics  should 
be  more  closely  wed. 

There  need  not  be  too  many  misgivings  on  this  score. 
"Wherever  the  system  is  in  operation,  notwithstanding  muni- 
cipal relationships,  the  saloon  is  absolutely  without  political 
significance. 

THE  LICENSING  AUTHORITY. 

"  The  crucial  test  of  the  American  mechanism  of  the 
system  would  be  the  constitution  of  the  licensing 
authority." 

Mr.  Gonld  does  not  look  with  favour  on  the  idea  of 
creating  this  authority  by  executive  appointment  or  by 
local  election.  He  would  rather  constitute  it  "  from  the 
judges  of  secondary  instance,  for  example  "  :— 

The  judicial  power  in  the  United  States  has  been  compara- 
tively little  infected  by  politics,  and  would  be  by  far  the  safest 
repository  of  the  required  functions. 

The  Norwegian  method  of  appropriating  the  surplus 
might  be  adopted.  It  would  be  well  to  fix  by  statute  the 
specific  objects  to  which  the  funds  should  be  applied,  so 
as  to  keep  them  from  the  misappropriating  ingenuity  of 
the  "  local  politician."  Among  tho  different  interests  to 
be  favoured  with  subsidies,  Mr.  Gould  believes  that 
kindergarten  and  manual  training  and  agencies  for 
healthy  recreation  should  have  the  first  claim. 

IT  WOULD  ABOLISH  THE  SALOON. 

Let  us  not  be  accused  of  lack  of  faith  if  we  say  that  to 
transplant  the  Gothenburg  system  to  America  will  require 
heroic  effort  Not  only  will  liquor  have  to  be  fought  on  the 
social  and  economic  side,  but  it  must  also  be  reckoned  with  as 
»  poHti.-.-il  factor.   In  the  latter  respect,  conditions  are  going 


from  bad  to  worse.  Why  trifle  further?  Why  not  invite  the 
struggle  openly  on  the  issue  of  tho  only  plan  of  control  which 
eliminates  the  political  influence  of  tho  liquor  interest,  and 
abolishes  altogether  the  saloon  as  we  know  it  to-day  ?  If  ever 
municipal  politics  are  permanently  purified,  it  will  not  be 
through  outbursts  of  righteous  wrath  followed  by  periods  of 
supine  indifference.  .  .  .  Greater  purity  in  municipal  politics, 
while  not  an  absolute  prerequisite,  will  assuredly  follow  the 
introduction  of  the  Gothenburg  system. 

In  many  respects  the  United  States  offers  more  favourable 
conditions  for  commencing  than  did  Norway  and  Sweden.  No 
legal  obstacles  oppose;  liquor  selling  has  never  been  considered 
a  vested  interest;  nor  are  we  hampered  by  life-holding 
privileges.  Furthermore,  wo  arc  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
experiments  in  regulating  the  trade  in  alcohol.  Not  i  ifre- 
quently  are  prohibition,  high  license,  and  low  license  tried 
in  tho  same  community  during  the  course  of  a  single  decade. 
Climate  and  custom,  too,  are  in  our  favour.  ... 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  South  Carolina  Liquor  Law,  which  came  into 
force  on  July  1st,  is  thus  described  in  the  September 
number  of  the  North  American  Review  by  the  Mayor  of 
Aiken,  S.C.  :— 

All  parties  are  prohibited  from  trafficking  in  any  distilled 
or  malt  liquor,  while  the  State  is  authorised  to  establish 
dispensaries  for  its  exclusive  sale.  A  general  board  of 
control  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  business,  and  a  chief 
dispenser  receives  supplies  and  fills  the  orders  of  the  local 
dispensers  in  the  various  counties  of  tho  commonwealth. 
Branch  or  local  dispensaries  are  established  in  most  of  the 
counties.  They  remain  open  from  7  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  Liquor  is  sold  in  packages 
from  one-half  pint  to  five  gallons.  Beer  is  also  supplied  in 
pint  bottles.  The  labels  of  most  of  tho  bottles  are  surmounted 
by  the  seal  and  motto  of  the  State,  while  a  palmetto  tree  in 
raised  surface  occupies  the  reverse  side.  No  liquor  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  to  minors  or  habitual  drunkards,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  where  it  is  sold.  Aay  stranger  desiring 
to~make  a  purchase  must  be  identified  and  vouched  for  by 
s  ma  responsible  person.  He  then  fills  out  an  [application, 
stating  his  age,  residence,  the  amount  he  desires  to  purchase, 
and  the  use  to  whioh  it  is  to  be  put.  Tho  application  being 
signed  and  attested  by  the  dispenser  or  his  clerk,  the  applicant 
receives  the  liquor.  Distilled  liquor  can  only  be  purchased 
once  a  day  by  one  person,  but  any  number  of  applications  for 
beer  may  be  made  during  the  day  by  the  same  person. 

The  Mayor,  who  denounces  the  measure,  admits  that 
"there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  of  drunkenness 
since  it  went  into  operation." 


An  Optimist's  View  of  Cricket. 

In  Cassell's  Family  Magazine,  Mr.  Blathwayt  publishes 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Alcock,  Secretary  of  the  Surrey 
Cricket  Club,  on  the  subject  of  "Modern  Cricket." 
Mr.  Alcock  says : — 

It  is  astonishing  how  boys  are  coming  forward  in  modern 
cricket.  We  lay  great  stress  in  this  club  on  the  coaching  of 
our  young  fellows.  The  cricket  of  the  future  depends  on  them. 
In  the  old  days  our  colts  used  to  be  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age — now  the  average  would  be  nearer  sixteen. 
Boys — unless  they  are  at  a  first-rate  public  school — are  never 
taught  properly,  and  they  get  into  ineimUmble  bad  habits  of 
play,  but  by  the  system  here  of  placing  promising  boys  under 
a  regular  instructor  and  showing  them  the  proper  style,  they 
learn  to  play  splendidly.  In  the  old  days,  for  want  of  such  a 
nursery,  all  our  eleven  not  old  at  once,  and  we  could  not 
replace  it.  Now  we  make  the  Oval  a  nursery  for  the  young 
and  promising,  and  keep  our  eleven  always  up  to  par  by  con- 
tinual drafts  from  this  reserve.  On  the  whole,  cricket,  I  con- 
sider, is  on  the  upward  path  most  emphatically.  I  am  an 
optimist  where  cricket  is  concerned.  I  believe  iu  progression, 
and  I  am  sure  we  get  better  every  year. 
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M.  DE  MOLIXARI. 


TWO  FRENCH  POLITICAL  ECONOMISTS  AND  THEIR 
MAGAZINES. 

The  oldest  of 
the  French  eco- 
nomic reviews  is 
the  Journal  des 
Economistes, 
founded  in  De- 
cember, 1841. 
The  present  edi- 
tor, M.  de  Moli- 
nari,  who  reviews 
the  work  of  the 
Socialist  Con- 
gress at  Zurich 
in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  his 
magazine,  is  well 
known  in  this 
country  as  a 
writer  on  Politi- 
cal Economy.  He 
is  also  the  author 
of.  "Religion," 
and  "Precis 
d'Economie  Poli- 
tique et  de  Mo- 
rale." The  Jour- 
nal des  Economistes  celebrated  its  fifty  years' jubilee  by 
publishing  a  complete  index  to  its  contents  for  the  half 
century  of  its  existence. 

The  Revue  Socialist:  appears  this  month  with  a  mourn- 
ing border  on  its  cover,  for  the  career  of  its  illustrious 
chief  is  over.  M  Benoit  Mai  on,  who  has  been  an  invalkl 
for  six  months,  died  on  September  13,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  ;  but  his  illness  did  not  cloud  his  great  talent,  and 
he  was  able  to  write  on  till  the  last.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  on  an  important  work  on  Socialism. 
Benoit  Malon,  according  to  the  obituary  notices — 

came  to  Paris  as  a  lad,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  dyer. 
He  afterwards  directed  a  co-operative  grocery  at  Puteaux,  and 
began  his  literary  career  by  writing  a  few  poems  full  of 
transcendental  Socialism.  In  1869  lie  underwent  a  term  of 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  joining  the  International.  At 
the  Bale  Congress,  in  the  same  year,  ho  openly  declared 
himself  a  Communist.  He  also  shared  in  the  revolutionary 
attempts  of  1867,  1868,  and  1869;  whilo  the  Creusot  strike 
in  1870  again  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Imperial 
authorities,  and  on  the  memorable  4th  of  September  he  was 
amongst  those  set  at  liberty  amid  the  popular  clamour  around 
the  foundation  of  the  Bepublic. 

Benoit  Malon's  career  since  then  has  been  marked  by  poli- 
tical integrity  and  by  faithfulness  to  principle.  On  January 
22nd,  1871,  he  joined  in  the  attempted  insurrection,  and 
shortly  after  he  wos  elected  one  of  the  Deputies  of  the 
Seine  Department  in  the  Bordeaux  Assembly,  but  resigned 
with  Henri  Roehofort.  As  a  member  of  the  Commune 
Malon  was  in  favour  of  conciliation ;  and  when  he  found 
that  this  was  out  of  the  question  he  kept  away  from  the 
stormy  and  purposeless  settings  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  When 
the  insurrection  was  crushed  lie  escaped  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  founded  La  Reconcile,  which  was  suppressed  in  1872  by  the 
Swiiu  Government.  The  amnesty  brought  the  exile  back  to 
Paris,  and  his  pen  was  from  that  moment  devoted  to  the 
Apostolate  of  scientific  Socialism  by  legislation,  and  above 
all  without  revolution.  His  death  is  a  manifest  loss  not  only 
for  the  Socialist  party,  but  for  those — and  they  are  many— 
outside  the  Socialist  camp  who  were  captivated  by  his  theories 
without  being  his  disciples.  His  works  will  remain,  but  Benoit 
Malon's  placo  remains  vacant.  Evolutionary  Socialism  has  no 
longer  any  acknowledged  exponent  in  the  France  of  to-day. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SAXE-COBURG. 

The  Oartenlaube,  Heft  10,  is  the  first  German  magazine 
to  pay  its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  Ernst 
of  Saxe-Coburg- Gotha.  The  writer  describes  as  a 
German  prince  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  the  ruler 
who  has  just  been  taken  from  his  country  and  the  whole 
German  nation,  and  says  his  name  will  figure  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  who  have  devoted  their  best  energy 
to  bring  about  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Fatherland  during  the 
past  half  century. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Duke  shows  how  seriously  he 
took  his  mission — to  take  his  stand  among  his  people,  to 
feel,  to  care,  and  to  act  with  them.  It  was  his  aim  to  be 
at  once  a  prince,  a  German  patriot,  and  an  active  citizen 
of  the  whole  German  Empire ;  and  nature  provided  him 
with  the  best  gifts  for  carrying  out  his  ideal.  His  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people  won  their  con- 
fidence, and  they  felt  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  act 
according  to  his  word.  This  same  personalty  it  was  that 
assured  him  such  success  in  the  great  national  affairs  of 
Gennany.  From  1848  the  Duke's  name  was  everywhere 
in  things  which  concerned  the  free  development  of  the 
Fatherland. 

In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  no  one  felt  more 
keenly  the  miserable  condition  of  the  small  States  and 
the  want  of  a  united  Germany;  and  no  one  welcomed 
more  heartily  the  growing  independence  of  the  people 
which  was  to  make  them  a  political  force,  and  result  in 
1848  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfurt,  at  which 
all  the  peoplo  were  represented.  He  sought  to  brine: 
about  unity  through  the  princes  themselves,  and  the 
Princes'  Congress  at  Berlin  was  due  to  his  efforts.  The 
plan  was  not  successful,  so  the  Duke  turned  to  the 
German  peoplo  in  general,  and  to  Coburg-Gotha  in 
particular.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the 
National-Verein  in  1859,  but  nothing  made  him  so 
popular  as  the  institution  of  the  national  rifle  meetings 
at  Gotha  and  Frankfurt.  The  story  of  the  Duke  and  the 
wars  of  1849, 1866,  and  1870  is  already  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition  now. 

Nord  und  Siid  for  September,  which  by  the  way  also 
contains  an  article  on  "  William  Steinway  and  the  Stein- 
way  Pianos,"  publishes  a  description  of  the  Musical 
Festival  held  at  Gotha  in  the  last  week  of  July.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotba 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and  that  he  was  the 
composer  of  several  operas — "  Casilda,"  "  Santa  Chiara," 
"  Diana  von  Solangrs,"  and  others,  besides  the  "  Hymne," 
which  has  become  the  patriotic  song  of  the  Duchy.  He, 
too,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Festival  which  was 
instituted  to  resuscitate  half-forgotten  works  and  to 
encourage  the  composition  of  new  ones.  The  old  works 
revived  were  Cherubini's  "M.dea,"  and  Boieldieu's 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood."  The  new  ones  were  the 
prize  operas,  "  Evanthia "  by  Paul  Umlauft,  and  "  The 
Rose  of  Pontevedra  "  by  Joseph  Forster. 

British  and  German  Universities. 

Dr.  Alexander  Tille,  of  Glasgow,  is  writing  on  the 
British  and  German  Universities,  in  the  Deutsche  Reeut. 
In.  Part  I.,  which  appears  in  the  October  number,  he 
describes  in  outline  the  various  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  in  Part  II.  he  will  probably  do  like- 
wise with  the  German  universities,  but  the  subject  is  too 
wide  for  such  summary  treatment  as  is  meted  out  to  if. 

A  more  interesting  article  is  Dr.  Bruno  Stiibel's 
"  History  of  the  Past  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,"  in  the 
Freussisclte  Jahrbucher  of  September. 
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A  LATTER-DAY  UTOPIA. 

The  Socialist  Colony  op  Topolobampo. 
Not  this  time  in  Nowhere,  but  in  Mexico,  ou  the 
Pacific  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Topolobampo. 
There  a  colony  of  Americans  have  settled  and  for  nearly 
seven  years  now  have  been  jtrying  to  convert  the  dream 
of  thoroughgoing  Socialism  into  accomplished  fact.  The 
story  of  the  experiment  is  told  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Harger  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  The  leading  promoters  were 
Edward  Howland  and  his  sister  Marie,— both  from  New 
Jersey,  students  at  the  Guise  "  Social  Palace  "  in  France, 
— 'end  a  railway  surveyor  named  A.  K.  Owen.  They 
formed  a  company  with  100,000  ten-dollar  shares  of 
stock,  each  share  representing  a  lot  in  the  site  of  the 
city  yet  to  be,  and  took  over  ^quarter  a  million  acres  at 
the  spot  named  above, — a  location  "  alike  removed  from 
conflicting  legislation  and  the  temptations  of  surrounding 
communities  of  other  tastes  and  practices." 

SOCIALISM  REALISED. 

The  company  hold*  all  the  real  estate  in  perpetuity,  selling 
to  its  settlers  only  the  right  of  occupancy.  Shares  cannot  bo 
sold  by  members  except  back  to  the  company  itself.  Officers 
are  elected  by  vote  of  stockholders  as  in  any  corporation,  and 
all  members  are  to  have  dealings  only  with  the  State.  Company 
scrip,  or  credits  issued  for  services  on  the  public  buildings, 
canals,  etc.,  forms  the  currency  of  the  colony,  and  is  exchange- 
able for  shares  in  the  company  or  their  equivalent— perpetual 
leases  of  blocks  of  ground. 

A  CITY  WITHOUT  A  CHUBCH. 

The  essential  feature  of  it  all  is  that  everything  shall  be 
pooled  and  the  affairs  of  all  managed  by  chosen  officers  as  are 
the  affairs  of  a  corporation,  and  that  each  shall  receive,  accord- 
ing to  his  labours  and  his  investment. 

In  the  original  plan  even  minor  details  of  life  were  managed 
by  statute.  Physicians  and  lawyers  employed  on  salaries,  use 
of  tobacco  discouraged,  liquors  and  wines  purchased  only  at  the 
storehouse  of  the  company  and  exclusively  for  family  use, 
churches  and  secret  societies  forbidden,  but  freedom  of  worship 
allowed  among  individuals  and  families,  co-operation  in  cook- 
ing, apartment  houses  and  governmental  journalism  were 
among  the  items  of  the  code  of  regulations.  More  liberal  pro- 
visions have  since  been  found  advisable.  The  colonists  have 
been  allowed  to  formulate  their  own  ruWs  in  the  forum  of  pro- 
bably the  purest  democracy  now  on  earth. 

BOUOHINO  IT. 

Fifteen  thousand  shares  having  been  disposed  of, 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
States  further  west,  about  four  hundred  colonists  in  1886  first 
made  the  long  journey  to  the  location  of  what  they  hoped  to 
see  a  model  commonwealth.  They  took  with  them  all  their 
worldly  possessions  and  began  life  anew. 

They  had  to  rough  it  badly.  They  arrived  at  the  end 
of  a  long  drought,  and  only  by  hardest  labour  could  they 
extract  subsistence  from  soil,  and  river,  and  sea.  The 
rainy  season  drenched  their  ill-roofed  homes,  and  caused 
the  death  of  one  settler. 

DESERTERS  AND  RECRUITS. 

But  many  had  gone  to  the  colony  who  should  not  have  done 
so.  .  .  About  half  the  party  returned  homo  discouraged  and 
disheartened.  The  remainder  stayed  by  tho  venture,  and  for 
three  years,  their  numbers  being  increased  only  by  occasional 
little  groups,  they  worked  toward  their  ideal  state. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  over  two  hundred  more  went  to  the  front, 
and  since  then  the  colony  has  been  swelled,  until  now  five 
hundred  are  on  the  ground,  with  arrangements  made  for  at 
least  two  considerable  parties  to  be  added  during  1893.  It  is 
somewhat :  remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  women  and 
children  is  so  large,  the  men  being  scarcely  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  colony's  strength.   There  has  never  been  a 


recurrence  of  the  severities  of  the  first  year's  experience,  but 
the  struggle  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  constant  one. 

A  recently-established  system  of  irrrigation  has  ensured 
the  raising  of  crops. 

THREE  DOLLARS  A  DAY  F03  EVERY  WORKER. 

Throughout  the  colony's  experience  the  central  idea  under 
which  it  was  organised  has  not  been  forgotten.  Co-operatien 
has  ruled.  Every  pound  of  grain  or  fruit  raised  has  been 
turned  into  a  common  fund,  presided  over  by  a  director.  Each 
labourer— man,  woman  or  child— working  on  the  ditch,  <m  the 
ranch,  or  on  the  truck  farm  of  La  Logia,  a  four-hundred-acre 
tract  near  the  river,  has  received  payment  in  company  scrip, 
three  credits,'  or  three  dollars  a  day.  The  scrip  is  reccivaWe 
for  material  from  the  company's  store-house,  which  has,  by 
means  of  the  farm's  produce,  the  sale  of  stock  to  northern 
inveBtorsaud.  contribul  ions  from  friends,  usually  been  fairly  well 
idled.  From  tho  nature  of  the  case  many  credits  represented 
work  not  immediately  productive,  and  could  not  be  at  once 
cashed  :  but  he  who  laboured  has  been,  nt  least,  fed;  and  for 
him  who  did  not  there  was  promised  no  place,  - 

THE  SOCIALIST  SUNDAY. 

A  school  with  half  a  hundred  biiglit-cyed  lads  and  lasses, 
in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  receives  the  same  wages  as  the 
labourers  on  the  farm  or  ditch,  cares  for  the  rising  generation. 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  recreation  and  relaxation.  Regularly  on 
Saturday  nights  there  is  a  ball  in  the  large  company  head- 
quarters in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  ...  On  Sunday  afternoons 
the  people  gather,  and  one  of  the  leaders  reads  from  the 
lectur<s  of  scientists  and  philosophers,  after  which  comes  a 
general  discussion— this  usually  taking  the  form  of  the  con- 
sideration of  ethical  subjects. 

Practically,  there  has  been  only  the  leadership  of  brains,  all 
working  together  as  seemed  best,  and  no  serious  personal  dis- 
putes have  arisen.  Co-operaiion  has  governed  in  small  things 
as  well  as  in  great.  Details  from  the  ranks  have  done  the 
cooking  in  the  largo  headquarters  building  where  the  un- 
married men  live.  The  families  live  by  themselves,  and 
marriages  receive  tho  sanction  of  the  director  and  are  then  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  various  trades  and  professions  are,  of 
course,  not  all  represented,  bnt  such  as  are  possible  are  found. 
It  can  be  imagined  that  there  is  frequent  loneliness  especially 
among  the  women.  The  lack  of  religious  feeling,  the  endless 
grind  for  material  things,  the  years  of  demand  for  hopefulness 
upon  the  spirit  of  each  colonist,  have  been  productive  of  dis- 
couragement for  many. 

Already  a  number  of  English  capitalists  with  socialistic 
ideas  are  looking  with  favour  on  the  experiment,  and  lend 
their  wealth  and  influence  to  its  advancement. 


"The  Patron  Saint  of  New  Italy." 

Giosue  Carducci  is  introduced  by"  Mary  Hargrave  to 
the  readers  of  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly  as  '*  the  greatest  poet 
of  educated  New  Italy."  He  is  "  essentially  a  lyric  poet," 
and  possessed  of  a  "  splendid  classical  style." 

The  "  short  lyric  poem  of  terse  and  vigorous  metre ' 
which  made  his  reputation —the  "Inco  a  Satana":— 
is  not  by  any  means  so  diabolical  ns  its  name  would  seem  to 
imply.  It  is  simply  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Genius  of 
Progress  or  Civilisation,  invoked  under  the  name  of  the  angel 
Lucifer  or  Satan — the  angel  who  questions,  reasons,  and 
rebels.  It  celebrates  the  rebellion  of  reason  against  ignorance, 
of  enlightenment  against  darkness  and  superstition — of  course 
directed  against  the  clerical  party. 

The  poet's  panegyrist  ventures  on  a  stroug  statement 
when  she  says :  — 

If  Italy  were  to  choose  a  new  patron  saint,  her  choice  wsuld 
undoubtedly  fall  upon  Lucifer,  angel  of  Light,  hymned  liince 
Carducci's  poem  in  all  conceivable  ways  as  symbolising 
progress  and  enlightenment. 

An  extraordinary  development  of  demonolatry,  truly. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Co-opebativj?  Farming  in  France. 

The  Agricultural  Syndicates  of  Fiance  are  the  theme 
of  a  very  instructive  paper  in  tho  Economic  Journal  for 
September  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff:— 

Of  the  success  generally  of  the  SyndicaU  Agricolet  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Begun  most  modestly  scarcely  ten  years  ago  by 
a  handful  of  agriculturists  brought  into  union  by  Professor 
Tanviray  of  Blois,  they  have  in  little  time  overspread  France, 
multiplying  in  all  to  the  number  of  1,300,  with  about  600,000 
members,  and  doing  an  annual  business  at  present  of 
100,000,000  francs,  which  promises  to  grow  rapidly  to  higher 
figures.  They  aro  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  France. 

The  Sydicatcs  help  the  vine-grower  and  the  sugar-beet 
grower,  the  horse-breeder  and  the  market-gardener,  they 
lend  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  obnoxious  insects,  the 
embankment  of  watercourses,  fumigation  for  keeping  off  the 
frost,  they  have  even  provided  French  agriculture  with  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  insurance  of  labourers 
against  i.ecidents;  and,  above  all  things,  they  have,  in 
M.  Gatallier's  apt  words,  wholly  "  democratised  "  tho  use  of 
artificial  manures,  insecticides,  feeding  stuffs,  etc.,  placing 
wli«t  was  formerly  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  rich  within  the 
easy  reach  of  the  poor,  improving  the  quality,  reducing  tho 
market-price  by  from  20  to  80  per  cent.,  and  yet  increasing  the 
annual  consumption  from  the  paltry  figure  of  52,000,000  francs, 
barely  more  than  2,000,000  for  all  France— to  120,000,000  francs. 

CONSTITUTION  :  RICH  AND  POOR  CLASSED. 

The  effort  to  got  rid  of  the  middleman  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  succeeded.  But— 

If  co-operative  telling  has  proved  a  failure,  co-operative 
buying  has  proved  a  grand  success — indeed,  coupled  with 
co-operation  in  labour,  tho  one  success  of  the  movement.  That 
success  is  really  all  tho  iuorc  creditable,  since  the  French  law 
of  1881  does  not  deal  over  kindly  with  the  syndicates.  In 
France  the  syndicates  must  not  trade  on  their  own  account. 
.  .  .  The  dealer  ....  has  to  collect  the  money  for  the 
collective  orders  executed  from  every  individual  member 
separately. 

The  constitution  of  these  associations,  which  were 
avowedly  promoted  in  order  to  "suppress  Socialism," 
varies  considerably : — 

Most  of  the  Syndicats  hnvo  two  classes  of  members — the 
rich,  who  take  up  heavy  shares,  muBt  not  borrow,  and  are 
bound  to  remain  members  for  a  definite  time,  five  years  or  so, 
these  arc  the  membre»  fondateurt ;  and  tho  poor,  who  take  up 
smaller  shares,  are  free  to  leave,  and  who  may  borrow,  these 
are  the  membre»  efftnti/t.  In  one  Syntlicat  I  have  found  as 
many  as  four  distinct  orders  of  members.  .  .  .  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  spirit  of  common  interest  and  common  action  has 
been  most  strongly  aroused  in  the  Syndicate  having  only  one 
class  of  members,  all  with  equal  rights  and  equal  obligations, 
such  as  that  of  Auxcrre,  of  which  its  secretary  proudly  boasts 
that  "we  form  a  veritablo  little  republic."  The  members  of 
course  elect  their  officers,  and  committee,  and  courcil,  but 
they  elect  them  as  a  rule  from  out  of  the  rich  "  founder  "  class. 
Most  of  the  services  aro  given  gratuitous. 

WOULD  IT  DO  FOR  BRITAIN? 

The  co-operative  purchase  and  use  of  machinery  and 
implements,  the  provision  in  some  districts  of  winter 
employment  by  means  of  domestic  industries,  banking 
ana  lending,  arrangement  of  technical  lectures,  provision 
for  analyses  and  field  experiments,  prizes  for  the  best 
managed  farms,  and  subsidies  towards  tho  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  and  the  construction  of  liquid 
manure  tanks  are  among  other  services  rendered  by  the 
Syndicates. 

Mr.  Wolff  thinks  that  we  in  England  do  not  want  them 
or  institutions  like  them.  "  Co-operation  of  a  more 
modest  type"  is  what  we  need  :— 


It  is  strango  that  our  Agriculture  should  have  shown  itself 
so  backward  in  turning  to  anything  like  adequate  account  this 
powerful  force.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion, no  doubt,  fpread  out  over  the  kingdom ;  but  nothing  like 
what  the  industry  wants,  nothing  like  what  it  readily  lends 
itself  to,  and  what  might  in  trying  times  to  a  considerable 
extent  lessen  its  sufferings  and  its  losses. 


Gambling  in  Farm  Produce. 

In  dealing  with  the  agricultural  problem  in  the 
same  journal,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear  observes  that — 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  which  the  now  Royal  Com- 
mission will  have  to  consider  is  this — that  what  their  pre- 
decessors in  1882  declared  to  be  tho  principal  cause  of  tho 
depression  that  then  existed  cannot  be  considered  a  cause  of 
the  present  distress.  The  seasons  for  the  ten  years  following 
1882,  instead  of  being  exceptionally  bad,  as  those  of  the 
seventies  were  rightly  declared,  were,  on  tho  whole,  exception- 
ally favourable.  If  the  yield  of  all  kinds  of  corn  for  the  decade 
ending  with  1892  could  be  accurately  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  decade,  a  great  excess 
would  be  noticed.  The  existing  crisis  of  depression  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  succession  of  bad  seasons.  There  cannot  be  anj 
question  amongst  those  who  understand  the  circumstances  of 
agriculture  that  foreign  competition  is  tho  principal  cause  of 
agricultural  distress. 

One  great  cause  of  the  intensified  depression  of  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  is  branded  by  Mr.  Bear  as 
"  gambling  in  farm  produce." 

The  most  important  features  of  the  system  may  be  briefly 
described  as  tho  forestalling  of  the  crops  6y  selling  them  before 
they  are  grown  ;  the  sale  for  future  delivery  of  goods  which 
tho  sellers  do  not  possess,  and  do  not  intend  to  deliver;  an 
enormous  amount  of  reselling,  without  the  transfer  of  the 
commodities ;  rampant  speculation ;  a  method  of  hedging, 
conducted  after  the  professional  betting  man's  plan  of  book- 
making  ;  and  the  establishment  of  clearing  houses  in  which  t 
daily  or  weekly  settlement  of  sums  duo  on  variations  in  price) 
is  effected.  This  is  known  as  the  system  of  trading  in 
"options"  or  "futures."  It  has  come  into  general  use  in 
America  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  least  it  has  completely  controlled  the  market  prices  in 
that  country.  .  .  .  During  the  last  five  years  the  system  has 
become  common  in  Liverpool,  and  has  made  some  progress  in 
London.  The  American  farmers,  almost  to  a  man,  denounce  it 
as  injurious  in  the  highest  degree  to  their  interests,  and  two 
Anti-Option  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  American  Legis- 
lature to  put  an  end  to  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stevens,  tho  editor  of 
Bradttreet't,  in  an  article  in  defence  of  the  option  system,  states 
in  effect  that  the  sales  of  futures  are  nine  times  the  total  crop. 


Character  of  the  Russian  Peasant 

Mr.  Fred  Whishaw  contributes  to  TtmpU  Bar  a  vivid 
sketch  of  his  observations  of  village  life  in  Russia.  He 
thus  sums  up  the  character  of  the  moujik : — 

Easily  satisfied,  indolent,"  self-indulgent,  weak,  he  does  not 
care  to  rise  in  the  world.  So  long  as  he  can  exist  and  allow 
his  wife  and  children  to  exist,  and  so  long  as  he  can  obtain  for 
cash  or  credit,  vodka  enough  to  keep  him  going,  he  is  content 
He  has  no  idea  of  any  higher  civilisation,  or  of  any  sort  of 
home  comfort.  For  tho  reBt  he  loves  his  "  little  Father, "  the 
Tsar;  fears  God  in  a  superstitious  sort  of  way,  and  the  Lietkvi 
(wood  spirits)  and  other  supernatural  objects  of  Kis  national 
folk-lore  in  a  very  real  way ;  observes  tho  Church  festivals  with 
bibulous  piety;  attends  church  at  Easter;  tolerates  his  wife, 
and  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  affairs  either  of  this 
world  or  of  the  next.  But  education  is  making  great  strides, 
and  the  younger  generation  is  growing  up  with  advantages 
to  which'  its  forefathers  were  strangers.  Light  is  stealing 
gradually  over  tho  land.  Would  that  it  might  chase  away  tho 
drink  demon  I  With  tho  vodka  evil  reduced  to  moderate 
dimensions,  there  would  be  a  chance  even  for  rural  Russia. 
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ANTI-CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  OF  THEOSOPHY. 

"Bbcbnt  Theosophy  in  its  Antagonism  to  Christianity  " 
is  the  theme  of  an  essay  which  Rev.  W.  J.  Lhamon 
contributes  to  the  current  number  of  the  Andover  Review. 
He  defines  recent  theosophy  as  "  Blavatskyism,"  and  of 
Madame  herself  he  exclaims,  "strange,  strong,  erratic 
creature ! " : — 

Mr.  Stead  writes  admirably  of  her  great  characteristics,  and 
marvels  at  her  power  over  people,  instancing  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Besant.  He  considers  it  no  small  thing  to  have  enabled  such 
a  woman  to  eutertain  any  sort  of  spiritual  faith.  Misguided, 
suffering,  brilliant  Mrs.  Besant  1  The  slightest  knowledge  of 
her  history  precludes  a  single  harsh  word  of  her.  Yet,  speak- 
ing both  kindlv  and  carefully,  one  may  say  that  she  is  by 
nature  an  over-enthusiast,  and  that  her  brilliancy  is  not  an 
atonement  for  her  lack  of  balance. 

THREE  ANTITHESES. 

Theosophy,  he  avere,  is  antagonistic  to  Christianity  in 
three  main  points. 

1.  It  is  pantheistic;  although  it  denies  the  charge. 
It  rejects  toe  idea  of  the  "  God  of  the  Christians."  It 
believes  "in  a  universal  Divine  principle,  the  root  of  all, 
from  which  all  proceeds,  and  within  which  all  shall  be 
absorbed  at  the  end  of  the  great  cycle  of  being."  It  does 
not  believe  in  prayer:  it  says  "we  act  instead  of 
talking." 

2.  It  teaches  reincarnatiou :  the  old  Hindu  doctrine 
modified  to  suit  Western  taste : — 

Id  a  land  where  lizards  and  cows  are  not  worshipped  it 
would  hardly  do  to  try  to  proselytize  people  to  the  faith  that 
they  and  their  children  may  be  reborn  as  lizards,  cats,  or  cows. 
Theosophy  confines  reincarnation  to  the  human  race. 

3.  It  teaches  Karma— the  negation  of  forgiveness : — 
The  theosophists  have  simply  fallen  into  the  old  inevitable 

inconsistency  of  fatalists,  which  is  unconsciously  to  recognise 
human  freedom  as  an  agency  in  human  life  while  theoretically 
recognising  no  agency  but  the  dead,  unintelligent,  ceaselessly 
grinding  mill  of  cause  and  effect. 

BROTHERHOOD  AND  CHRIST. 

After  ridiculing  the  "miracles"  of  theosophy  and 
animadverting  upon  alleged  exposures  by  Coulomb  and 
Kiddle,  Mr.  Lhamon  opposes  the  theosophicand  Christian 
doctrines  of  universal  brotherhood.  He  quotes  the 
theosophist  Katharine  Hillard,  to  the  effect  that  brother- 
hood, "  as  taught  by  the  Churches  implies  equality,  not 
identity,"  but  in  theosophy  rests  on  an  "  absolute 
identity." 

It  is  but  just  to  note  here  that  the  theosophists  do  recognise 
the  historical  personality  of  Jesus,  but  also  that  they  rank  him 
along  with  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Pythagoras,  Confucius,  Orpheus, 
and  Socrates.  .  .  Christ  "  as  process"  means,  in  the  language  of 
"the  Higher  Alchemy,"  the  redemption  of  spirit  from  matter. 

THE  FINAL  TE8T. 

Mr.  Lhamon  thus  concludes : — 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tlitm."  The  last  word  to  be 
said  for  theories  and  institutions  must  be  in  praise  or  blame  of 
what  they  do  for  men.  Compare  India,  China,  and  Japan  on 
the  one  hand,  with  Germany,  England,  and  America  on  the 
other,  remembering  where  Buddha  and  Confucius  have 
reigned,  and  where  Christ ;  remembering  also  where  pantheism 
and  occultism,  together  with  reincarnation  and  the  Karma, 
have  been  taught,  and  where  Christian  theologies,  however 
erratic  and  discordant  they  may  have  b.:  n  ;  then  say  whether 
the  worst  theology  is  not  better  than  the  best  theosophy.  In 
this  countiy  theosophy  is  an  exotic  of  the  nightshade  family, 
transplanted  by  erratic  hands,  and  deadly,  if  entertained 
intelligently,  to  our  faith  in  the  Theanthropic  person  of  Christ 
and  to  our  sweet  trust  in  the  Futherho  id  of  Uud. 


SCHOPENHAUER. 

By  M.  Valbert. 
In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  September  1,  M. 
Valbert  presents  a  striking  picture  of  Schopenhauer, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher.   His  great  fame  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  to  him  till  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  when  he  became  the  fashion,  succeeding 
Hegel,  who  at  one  time  had  a  great  vogue.  To  Frankfort, 
where  Schopenhauer  lived  duriug  his  later  life,  strangers 
came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  see  him,  and  an  audience 
with  the  Apostle  of  Pessimism  was  greatly  prized.  The 
ambition  of  his  admirers  was  to  sit  next  him  at  dinner  at 
the  table  d'hute  of  the  Englischer  Hof,  the  inn  where  he 
took  his  meals;  and  on  his  birthday  he  was  as  much 
feted  as  a  young  princess,  receiving  bouquets  of  flowers, 
addresses  and  tributes  in" prose  and  verse,  in  which  somo 
compared  him  to  King  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
others  proclaimed  him  Emperor  of  German  Philosophy. 
The  first  time  that  one  of  his  devotees  kissed  his  hand  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  but  we  are  told  that 
he  soon  became  accustomed  to  this  style  of  homage,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  on  being  informed  that  a  certain 
country  gentleman  proposed  to  build  a  chapel  in  which 
to  keep  his  portrait,  the  philosopher  simply  remarked, 
"  This  is  the  first  building  consecrated  to  me :  how  many 
will  there  be  in  the  year  2100  ? "    Yet  all  his  con- 
temporaries agree  in  declaring  that  he  was  never  happy 
excepting  when  he  was  miserable;  but  though  his 
disciples  have  sometimes  declared  that  in  order  to  cany 
out  his  own  theories  he  ought  to  have  committed  suicide, 
Schopenhauer,  says  M.  Valbert,  was  always  exceedingly 
careful  of  himself,  and  so  far  from  wishing  to  destroy  his 
connection  with  this  world,  was  always  wondering  what 
he  could  do  to  preserve  his  life.    He  left  Naples  because 
of  the  small-pox,  Verona  because  he  heard  that  tho 
tobacco  was  poisoned,  and  finally  abandoned  Berlin  to 
escape  from  the  cholera ;  fur  many  years  he  never  slept 
withouta  loaded  pistol  under  his  pillow,  andhe  would  never 
take  lodgings  higher  than  the  first  storey  for  fear  the  place 
should  catch  fire;  while  so  great  was  his  fear  of  drinking 
out  of  a  contaminated  glass  that  he  used  to  carry  about 
with  him  a  small  leathern  cup  in  his  pockef .   M.  Valbei  t 
informs  us  significantly  that  his  paternal  grandmother 
was  crazy,  two  of  his  uncles  were  lunatics,  and  his  father 
had  been  extremely  strange.  The  paternal  Schopenhauer 
had  a  great  affection  for  everything  English,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  his  son  should  be  born  in  London. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  brought  his  wife  to  England, 
but  as  it  was  extremely  cold  and  presumably  foggy,  he 
hurried  her  away  to  Dantzig,  which  accordingly  was 
honoured  by  the  birth  of  the  great  German. 

Schopenhauer  greatly  disliked  women,  whom  he 
designated  as  "  the  animals  whose  ideas  were  short,  but 
whose  hair  was  long " ;  another  time  he  spoke  of  "  that 
sex  with  the  little  waist,  narrow  shoulders,  and  large 
hips";  yet,  continues  the  French  writer,  he  had  till  the 
day  of  his  death  a  pronounced  liking  for  "  that  sex,"  and 
actually  left  a  sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  a  Berlin  actress 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate.  As  an  old  man  he 
became  attached  to  a  young  French  sculptress,  Elizabeth 
Ney,  who  came  to  Frankfort  and  solicited  the  honour  of 
taking  his  bast.  They  lodged  in  the  same  house,  and 
used  to  take  long  walks  together.  "  I  could  never  have 
believed,"  wrote  he  to  his  disciple  Lindner,  "  that  there 
was  in  the  whole  world  so  charming  a  girl."  Schopen- 
hauer was  very  proud  of  his  resemblance  to  Talleyrand, 
and  liked  to  pose  asbeingmysterious  and  incomprehensible 
to  those  who  came  from  afar  to  listen  to  his  conversation. 
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EMMA  SEILER. 

Scientist  and  Musician. 
In  November,  1891,  a  marble  relief-portrait  of  Emma 
Seiler  was  presented  by  her  pupils  and  friends  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Roscngarten,  through  whom  the  presentation  was  made, 
also  presented  to  the  society,  on  the  part  of  her  son, 
Dr.  Carl  Soiler,  her  laryngoscope,  said  to  be  the  first  ever 
used  in  America.  Madame  Seiler,  moreover,  was  one  of 
tho  six  women  thus  far  admitted  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  this  distinction  she  owed  to 
her  earnest  and  exhaustive  study  of  acoustics  and  vocal 
physiology,  which  resulted  in  the  two  works  by  which 
sho  is  best  known — "  The  Voice  in  Singing  "  and  "  The 
Voice  in  Speaking."  Werner's  Magazine  for  September 
contains  a  sketch  of  tho  career  of  this  famous  scientist 
and  musician  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Law. 

EARLY  LIFE. 

Emma  Diruff  was  born  in  1821  at  Wurtzburg.  Her  father 
was  Court  Physician,  and  she  grow  up  in  close  companionship 
with  tho  children  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
sho  was  marri'jd  to  Dr.  Seiler,  and  removed  with  him  to 
Ijangcnthal,  near  Berne.  Several  years  later,  on  the  loss  of 
his  fortune,  Dr.  Seller  opened  a  private  asylum  for  the  insaue, 
which  strongly  claimed  her  sympathies  and  personal  aid. 
These  wore  still  further  enlisted  by  a  famine  which,  in  1817, 
brought  tho  priee  of  provisions  so  high  that  many  of  the  poor 
died  from  actual  starvation.  Deeply  moved  by  such  misery 
and  want,  and  her  own  circumstances  being  greatly 
straitened,  slio  not  only  bogged  money  and  food,  but  institnted 
industrial  classes,  so  that  her  pupils  should  be  enabled  to 
support  themselves  from  the  product  of  their  industry.  They 
regarded  her  as  their  benefactress,  and  to  this  day  her  name 
is  known  and  revered  among  the  cottagers  of  Langenthnl. 

a  student  op  voice  culture. 

In  1851  her  domestic  misfortunes  reached  their  climax,  and 
she  found  herself  obliged  to  leave  Switzerland,  and  support 
herself  and  her  two  children.  She  had  always  lx*cn  interested 
in  the  voice,  and  sho  determined  to  fit  herself  for  a  teacher  of 
singing.  Sho  therefore  went  to  Dresden,  and  placed  herself 
under  an  eminent  instructor  in  singing,  supporting  herself  by 
giving  piano  lessons.  At  the  same  time  sho  studied  the  piano 
under  Friedrich  Wicck,  tho  father  of  Madame  Schumann.  To 
her  bitter  disappointment  she  lost  her  voice  while  under 
instruction,  and  this  led  her  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
different  methods  of  singing,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  find 
some  remedy  for  her  loss.  Puzzled  and  baffled  by  the  contra- 
dictions and  disagreements  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  singing, 
she  camo  to  the  conclusion  that  scientific  investigation  ulono 
could  bring  order  out  of  tho  chaos,  and  she  determined  to 
make  it  her  life-work  to  discover  tho  correct  principles  of 
voice-culture. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PROFESSOR  IIELMHOLTZ. 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  in  Dresden,  sho  passed  a 
year  with  her  sister  in  Breslau,  and  thence  went  to  Heidelberg, 
socking  aid  from  Professor  Helmholtz,  who  was  then  preparing 
his  groat  work,  "Scnssitions  in  Sound."  She  studied  with 
him  tho  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  musical  sound,  and  in 
return,  through  her  phenomenally  delicate  ear,  was  able  to 
Rivo  him  great  assistance  in  verifying  his  experiments.  At 
his  suggestion  sho  used  tho  laryngoscope,  just  invented  (1856) 
by  Garcia,  to  observe  the  physiological  processes  which  occur 
in  tho  larynx  during  the  production  of  tone. 

HEH  DISCOVERIES. 

Tho  laryngoscopo  of  those  days  was  but  a  primitive  instru- 
ment, hut  her  patience  and  energy  wero  so  great  that  she 
poTSCvcied  in  her  study  until  she  was  able  to  see  clearly  the 
action  of  the  vocal  chords  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  her 
vrrfce.  This  was  a  work  of  years.  She  threw  light  on  the  much 
vexed  question  of  registers,  showing  their  limits  and  varying 


formation.  Her  nnique  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  head- 
tones — the  highest  tones  of  the  female  voice — is  an  instance  of 
her  unflagging  patience.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
of  the  dissected  larynx,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
two  small  cuneiform  cartilages  in  the  vocal  ligaments  which 
produce  this  peculiar  action. 

"UNWOMANLY"  PURSUITS. 

Madame  Seiler  was,  therefore,  the  pioneer  in  a  field  which 
many  others  have  since  explored.  She  was  bent  upon  studying 
the  dissected  larynx,  and  through  a  medical  student  in  Heidel- 
berg she  procured  a  throat,  which  they  dissected  and  studied 
together.  Owing  to  popular  prejudice  and  to  her  friends' 
horror  at  such  pursuits,  this  could  only  be  done  in  secret  and 
at  night.  For  the  same  reason  she  published  her  first  book 
anonymously,  and  not  until  it  had  challenged  attention  and 
achieved  success  did  she  avow  its  authorship.  She  used  to 
tell  with  great  glee  of  her  brother,  a  physician,  who  came 
home  one  day  with  her  book,  praising  it  highly.  His  mother 
told  him  that  she  knew  the  author,  whereupon  he  asked 
eagerly,  "Who  is  it?"  When  she  replied,  "Your  sister 
Emma,"  he  could  hardly  believe  her,  and  threw  the  book  aside 
impatiently,  remarking  that  his  sister  would  be  better  employed 
in  attending  to  her  domestic  duties  than  in  writing  scientific 
works. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART. 

Among  her  friends  in  Heidelberg  were  the  two  Bunsens- 
statesman  and  chemist,  and  Kirchotf,  professor  of  physics,  who 
with  Bunsen  the  chemist  discovered  the  spectroscope.  AIUt 
living  in  Heidelberg  nearly  six  years  sho  removed  to  Leipzi; 
for  further  study  and  to  educate  her  children  in  music  Long 
before  this  she  had  regained  her  voice,  and  her  studies  in 
acoustics  and  physiology  had  given  her  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  instruct  without  fear  of  injuring  the  voice.  In  1866 
she  left  Germany  and  came  to  America,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  life  at  Philadelphia.  In  1867  she  published  "  The  Voice 
in  Singing,"  and  in  1873  "Tho  Voice  in  Speaking."  In  1875, 
at  last,  she  was  enabled  to  found  a  school  for  the  training  of 
singers  and  teachers,  but  after  a  few  years  this  proved  too 
great  a  burden  for  a  woman  of  her  age,  and  in  1883  she  sought 
rest  and  change  in  Europe.  On  her  return  she  lived  a  retired 
life  till  her  death  in  December,  1886  Her  name,  however 
will  stand  for  that  of  a  woman  who  achieved  something  posi- 
tive in  science  in  the  face  of  discouragements  which  might 
well  daunt  the  most  resolute  spirit. 


The  Wagner  Question. 

Thb  Wagner  Society  will  be  delighted  with  an  excellent 
article  by  Felix  Vogt  on  Bichard  Wagner's  French 
Triumph,  which  appears  in  Heft  1  of  Vom  FeU  zum 
Me  r.  The  war  has  been  waged  in  Paris  for  thirty-two 
years,  for  it  was  in  1861  that  "  Tannhauser  "  was  hissed 
off  the  stage  and  in  1893  that  "Die  Walkiire"  was 
received  with  tho  greatest  enthusiasm.  Portraits  of  Jules 
Pasdeloup,  Edouard  Colonne,  and  Charles  Lamoureux 
accompany  the  article. 

The  Art  of  Richard  Wagner  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
but  interesting  paper  a  propos  of  a  book  by  Alfred  Ernst. 
It  is  written  by  George  Vanor  and  appears  in  Entreticns 
Politique*  et  Littcraires  of  September  10. 

In  the  Young  Man  for  October,  Mr.  Haweis  gives,  under 
the  title  "  Men  I  have  Met,"  some  interesting  personal 
reminiscences  of  Wagner.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that 
Wagner  thought  '*  Die  Meistersinger  "  most  suited  to  the 
English.  Wagner's  conducting  at  the  Albert  Hall  was 
much  criticised ;  but  it  was  a  revelation  to  Mr.  Haweis. 
At  times  he  did  not  conduct  at  all ;  he  let  the  band  alone 
as  though  he  inspired  instead  of  drove  them. 

Mr.  William  Ash  ton  Ellis  continues  the  periodical 
publication  of  what  many  think  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Wagner  literature  of  to-day —his excellent  translation 
into  English  of  "  Wagner's  Prose  Works." 
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CHURCH  VIEW  OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCILS  BILL. 

Thb  first  place  in  the  Newberv  Home  Magazine  is  given 
to  an  analysis  and  a  criticism  of  "  The  Local  Government 
Bill,  1893,"  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Belcher,  D.D.  His  general 
standpoint  appears  in  the  words : — 

The  Bill  ought  not  to  be  opposed  but  amended.  .  .  Let  us 
-separate  matters  which  have  been  cunningly  or  ignorantly 
-worked  into  the  Bill  so  as  to  injure  the  poor  and  rob  the 
-Church,  and  let  the  measure  stand  naked  on  its  own  feet 
-without  our  opposition  to  its  alleged  principle,  which  most  of 
as  will  support.  .  .  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  old  parish 
vestry  system  .  . .  needs  reform.  We  live,  not  in  the  eighteenth, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  wise  men  will 
Assist  this  proposed  parish  reform.  They  will  do  this  by 
-divesting  it  of  a  party  or  vote-catching  character,  by  giving 
plenty  of  time  for  its  consideration,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
have  it  amended  and  passed  by  consent  so  that  it  may  be 
useful  and  permanent. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS. 

The  Bill  extinguishes  all  parishes  having  less  than  300 
inhabitants  each— nearly  7,000  out  of  the  13,000  rural 
parishes.   This  measure  Dr.  Belcher  strongly  opposes. 

No  person  should  be  a  Parish  or  District  Councillor  who  can- 
not read  or  write.  The  want  of  provision  for  this  in  the  Bill 
gives  it  a  very  illiberal  and  retrograde  character. 

Dr.  Belcher  strongly  objects  to  the  provision  that  no 
man  can  be  a  Councillor  who  within  twelve  months  of 
the  election  has  received  "alms,"  a  term  which  legally 
includes  money  from  the  church  offertory  for  the  poor.  A 
parishioner  helped  in  sickness  or  other  unforeseen  trouble 
by  offertory  alms  is,  no  matter  how  thrifty,  "classed  with 
felons  and  other  criminals"  as  unfit  to  represent  his 
parish!  Dr.  Belcher  also  objects  that  "apparently, 
neither  Chairman  nor  Councillor  need  ever  nave  seen 
the  parish  for  which  and  by  which  they  are  elected." 

The  District  Council  should  be  dispensed  with.  The 
parish  as  the  unit,  with  the  County  Council  immediately 
above  it,  is  sufficient. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  at  present  ex  officio  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  should  be  retained  in  that  capacity, "  so  long  as 
they  attend  with  fair  regularity,  leaving  to  newly  appointed 
magistrates  the  disqualification  proposed  in  this  Bill." 

Poor-Law  Guardians  should  be  resident  in  orjwithin  a  certain 
distance  of  the  parishes  which  they  represent. 

Different  areas,  e.g.,  for  School  Boards  and  Sanitary  Districts, 
.  .  .  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  (he  parochial  area  should  be  the 
same  for  all.  .  .  .  School  Boards  and  Burial  Boards,  and  all 
other  parochial  Boards,  ought  to  bo  merged  in  the  Parish 
Councils,  which  ought  to  do  the  duty  of  School  Attendance 
Committees. 

There  should  be  but  one  rating  authority  for  a  parish  instead 
of  several — twelve  at  present.  Any  additional  rating  by 
Parish  Councils  beyond  what  is  now  lawful  should  be  on  the 
principle  of  Sec.  230  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  under 
which  expenditure  intended  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  house- 
holders and  house  property,  should  chiefly  fall  on  houses. 

Compounding  for  rates  in  the  case  of  small  tenements  ought 
to  be  abolished,  so  that  everyone  who  can  vote  shall  feel  that 
he  is  a  ratepayer.  A  budget  of  probable  expenses  ought  to 
be  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  official  year,  and 
accounts  ought  to  be  audited  in  or  near  each  parish,  in  such 
manner  as  that  ratepayers  can  attend. 

The  provision  which  obliges  parish  and  council 
meetings  to  be  held  after  six  p.m.  excites  Dr.  Belcher's 
mingled  wrath  and  pity. 

The  use  by  meeting  and  Council  of  school-houses  where 
the  school  receives  a  grant  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  warmly  opposed : — 

In  fairness,  if  these  buildingB  are  to  be  used  for  parish 
purposes,  then  such  use  should  be  in  school  hours,  and  the 


school  should  get  credit  for  it,  as  in  the  caso  of  an  M.P. 
election.  ...  If  parish  meetings  be  held  in  Church  school- 
houses  on  Saturday  nights,  the  Sunday-school  must  go  to  the 
wall  next  day. 

Parish-rooms,  mission-rooms,  school-houses,  and  all  such 
Church  property  vested  in  trust  with  Overseers  and  Church- 
wardens will — it  is  alleged— bo  given  to  the  Parish  Council. 
This  is  said  to  bo  denied  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
If  their  opinion  is  to  be  accepted  it  ought  to  be  visible  and 
intelligible  in  the  Bill. 

If  the  Vestry  is  to  remain  for  Church  purposes  alone,  then  it 
should  be  a  Vestry  of  Churchmen  only.  The  Vestry  system 
for  new  ecclesiastical  parishes,  with  a  few  modifications,  will 
answer  this  end.  Tho  ratepayer  qualification  for  voting  there 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Where  churchwardens  are  trustees  for  anything  as  Church 
officers  they  ought  to  be  so  continued.  The  expression  "  Affairs 
of  tho  Church  "  should  bo  defined.  School-houses  and  parish 
rooms  ought  to  bo  expressly  exempted  from  confiscation. 

"  Ecclesiastical  Charities  "  should  be  defined  so  as  to  include 
gifts  intended  by  the  donors  to  be  given  through  tho  Church 
ns  a  matter  of  Christian  duty.  .  .  .  The  attempt  of  this  Bill  to 
cut  off  the  ministry  of  tho  Church  to  the  poor  by  robbing  the 
poor  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  next  step  which  will  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  ministry  of  the  Church  altogether  by  robbing  Her 
provision  of  the  clergy.  ...  No  deserving  poor  man  will  make 
a  Parish  Council  his  father  confessor. 

Dr.  Belcher,  who  urges  "  let  thero  be  no  party  politics 
in  the  matter ;  let  the  Church  trust  Herself  and  distrust 
party  politicians,"  concludes  with  the  hope  "that  the 
Primate  will  rouse  the  Church  as  he  did  about  the  Welsh 
Suspensory  Bill,  and  help  Mr.  Fowler  to  give  Churchmen 
what  we  mean  to  have — fair  play." 


MR.  FROUDE'S  DEFENCE  OF  DRAKE'S  "PIRACIES." 

The  story  of  "  Drake's  Voyage  Bound  the  World,"  and 
his  daring  captures  of  Spanish  treasure,  is  told  in  Long- 
man's with  all  the  vividness  and  brilliance  of  Mr.  Froude's 
narrative  genius.  It  is  the  last  of  four  lectures  on 
"  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  The  lec- 
turer says  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  "  what  we 
owe"  to  the  Reformation  "and  these  sea-captains  of 
Elizabeth  will  form  the  subject  of  a  great  English  national 
epic  as  grand  as  the  Odyssey."  Of  the  ethics  of  their 
conduct  he  speaks  thus : — 

Resolution,  daring,  professional  skill,  all  historians  allow  to 
theso  men ;  but,  like  Burghley,  they  regard  what  they  did  as 
piracy,  not  much  better,  if  at  all  better,  than  the  later  exploits 
of  Morgan  and  Kidd.  ...  In  that  intensely  serious  century 
men  were  more  occupied  with  the  realities  than  the  forms  of 
things.  By  encouraging  rebellion  in  England  and  Ireland,  by 
burning  so  many  scores  of  poor  English  seamen  and  merchants 
in  fools'  coats  at  Seville,  the  King  of  Spain  had  given  Elizabeth 
a  hundred  occasions  for  declaring  war  against  him.  Situated 
as  she  was,  with  so  many  disaffected  Catholic  subjects,  she 
could  not  begin  a  war  on  such  a  quarrel.  She  had  to  use  such 
resources  as  she  bad,  and  of  these  resources  the  best  was  a 
splendid  race  of  men,  who  were  not  afraid  to  do  for  her  at  their 
own  risk  what  commissioned  officers  would  and  might  have 
justly  done  had  formal  war  been  declared ;  men  who  defeated 
the  national  enemy  with  materials  conquered  from  himself, 
who  were  devoted  enough  to  dispense  with  the  personal  security 
which  the  sovereign's  commission  would  have  extended  to 
prisoners  of  war,  and  face  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  if  they 
were  taken.  Yes ;  no  doubt  by  the  letter  of  the  law  of  nations 
Drake  and  Hawkins  were  corsairs  of  the  same  stuff  as  Ulysses, 
as  the  rovers  of  Norway.  But  the  common  senso  of  Europe 
saw  through  the  form  to  the  substance  which  lay  below  it,  and 
the  instinct  of  their  countrymen  gave  them  a  place  among  the 
fighting  heroes  of  England,  from  which  I  do  not  think  they 
will  be  deposed  by  the  eventual  verdict  of  history. 
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MR.  HAMO  THORNYCROFT,  R.A. 
This  eminent  sculptor  is  the  subject  of  the  Illustrated 
Interview  in  the  September  Strand.  It  appears  that  lie 
belongs  to  the  third  generation  of  a  family  of  sculptors. 
His  grandfather  went  to  see  Nelson's  funeral.  The 
wonderful  car  impressed  him.  As  soon  as  he  returned 
to  Norfolk  he  went  along  the  seashore,  picked  up  the 
jet,  and  carved  a  model  of  the  car.  "  Mr.  Vernon  saw  it, 
and  immediately  sent  him  to  Chantrey's  studio."  So 
sculpture  came  into  the  family.  The  grandmother, 
however,  is  described  as  "  a  North  country  woman,  a 
great  Puritan,  and  never  tired  of  dilating  upon  the 
wickedness  of  sculpture,  as  it  tended  to  be  Popish."  Her 
son,  however,  was  a  votary  of  the  art,  and,  what  is  more, 
took  a  sculptress  for  his  wife. 

SCULPTURE  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

The  mother  of  the  Royal  Academiciau  was  a  pupil  in 
the  grandfather's  studio,  and  her  "  Skipping  Girl "  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  six  best  modern  statues  in  Europe. 
Bom  of  such  parents,  Mr.  Thornycroft's  genius  is  in 
some  measure  explicable.   He  tells  the  interviewer : — 

There  were  seven  of  us.  I  was  considered  the  one  too  many, 
so  I  was  sent  off  to  an  uncle,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Cheshire,  at 
the  age  of  four.  You  see,  I  was  bred  almost  in  the  open,  and 
from  this  I  believe  my  intense  love  for  natural  history  sprang. 

His  father  had  decided  to  make  him  an  engineer,  but  a 
chance  purchase  of  Flaxman's  Homer  discovered  in  him 
the  artist  He  quietly  went  to  work  in  the  British 
Museum  and  his  father  s  studio,  and  won  a  studentship 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  So  he  was  launched  on  his 
career.  His  first  great  public  statue— a  commission 
from  the  Government— was  that  of  General  Gordon, 
which  now  stands  in  Trafalgar  Square.  It  took  him 
two  and  a  half  years  to  produce.  Singularly  enough  he 
had  never  seen  Gordon.  He  read  up  as  many  lives  of 
Gordon  as  he  could,  studied  his  photographs,  and  so 
conceived  the  hero.  How  the  commission  to  execute  a 
statue  of  the  late  Lord  Granville  is  being  carried  out  is 
instructively  told. 

HOW  A  STATUE  IS  PE0DUCED. 

The  sculptor  himself  makes  the  tiny  sketch  model  in 
green  wax,  and  a  quartor  size  model  in  plaster.  From 
these  the  pupils  and  assistants  build  up  the  statue  in 
clay  to  full  size,  which  then  comes  under  the  master's 
hand.  It  is  next  copied  in  marble.  "  Great  blocks  of 
marble  are  resting  against  the  wall.  One  fine  and  pure 
piece  is  pointed  out  as  weighing  six  tons.  It  cost  £200. 
Granville  is  inside!  A  workman  is  sawing  away  at  a 
huge  piece  of  the  product  of  Carrara."  The  chips  of 
marble  are  carefully  removed  for  use  in  aerated  water 
manufacture,  to  be  converted  ultimately  into  the  gas  of 
the  soda  water !  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  even  of  a 
dead  man  "  the  sculptor  is  provided  with  every  item  of 
clothing  when  it  is  possible— the  hat  particularly,  as  it  is 
an  excellent  guide  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head." 

Mr.  Thornycroft  possesses  a  remarkable  "family 
hearth,"  each  tile  of  which  bears  the  features  of  a 
member  of  the  family.  It  was  the  work  of  Miss  Helen 
Thornyoroft  He  believes  the  future  of  sculpture  in 
this  country  is  assured,— but  in  bronze,— our  climate 
being  unsnited  to  marble. 

A  widow  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  living  in  her  well- 
nppointed  home  in  North- Western  London,  would  be 
pleased  to  undertake  the  charge  of  an  elderly  invalid 
gentleman.  Every  home  comfort  and  kind  attention. 
— For  terms,  etc.,  address, "  Widow,"  Review  op  Reviews 
Office,  London. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ZOROASTER. 

The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  contains  a  valuable 
analysis  by  General  Forlong  of  the  Pahlavi  Texts 
Part  I V.,  which  have  been  added  to  the  "  Sacred  Boob 
of  the  East "  series.  From  this  it  appears  that 
we  may  reasonably  accept  the  well-informed  and  studied  as- 
elusions  of  Avastin  scholars,  beginning  with  Professor  Hut 
that  the  prophet  lived  between  the  twentieth  and  eiphteentk 
centuries  B.C.,  and  that  his  principal  teachings— the  Statu  p 
"  Laws "  of  Auhar-Mazda — were  embodied  with  Zmd  B 
"  Commentaries  "  about  the  seventeenth  century  b.c,  when  &t 
Reformed  Faith  took  effect  under  King  Vishtap. 

The  Texts  under  review  are  a  "popular  summary  "of 
these  teachings;  from  an  edition  of  date  880  B.C.,  about 
two  generations  before  Amos,  the  Hebrew  prophet.  The; 
contain  a  "mass  of  weary  platitudes"  and  word; 
casuistry:  bat  

There  is  also  here  in  abundance  the  highest  ethical  ind 
wise  teaching  by  writers  of  marked  piety,  goodnen,  and 
genius:  men  who  are  keen  and  grievously  moved  by  the  on 
nnd  sorrows,  worries  and  miseries  of  their  fellows,  and  whom 
profoundly  anxious  to  alleviate  these  and  to  lead  all  men  ink 
paths  of  holiness  and  peace,  by  the  doing  of  justice,  the  low 
of  mercy,  righteousness,  and  truth ;  and  11s  they  add,  "toots; 
always  to  and  walking  humbly  before  their  God "— Aihir- 
mazda,  no  mean  Ood-idea. 

THE  TRINITY  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The  Texts  continually  and  piouBly  counsel  us  regarding 
"the  peace  which  follows  the  renunciation  of  sin."  .  .  .  Tns? 
is  scarcely  a  conceivable  situation  of  life  public  or  strict]; 
private,  from  that  of  the  King  on  his  throne,  the  Judge  on  thf 
bench,  the  maiden  or  wife  in  her  chamber,  the  herdsman  u*j 
his  dog  on  the  hillside,  which  is  net  here  dwelt  upon  by  the* 
laborious  and  experienced  old  writers;  and  the  burden  of  tbeir 
teaching  is  the  Ashem  Vohu  or  "  praise  of  Righteousness,"  is 
that  which  alone  cxaKeth  the  individual  and  the  natioi 
Righteousness  alone  maketh  they  say  "a  perfect  character 
...  it  alone  it  the  perfection  of  religion,"  and  is  summed  op  in 
the  three  words  which  ought  10  be  ever  on  our  lips  and  in  00 
hearts— Humat,  Hukht  and  ffiiraret,  Good  Thot-ghtc,  won 
\Vow>8,  and  good  Deeds. 

SIN  AND  HELL. 

If  we  would  avoid  sin  let  us  begin  inwardly  by  aubdoinj 
evil  thoughts,  and  outwardly  by  avoiding  evil  company,  aid 
all  first  promptings  to  sin.  A-Niayda  sees  the  heart  and  our 
hidden  springs  of  action.  .  .  We  are  cautioned  to  beware  "d 
seductively  assuming  religion,  colouring  thought  (i.e.,  canting?), 
talking  and  reciting  hypocritically  of  righteousness  whilst 
adopting  evil  practices." 

In  hell,  the  souls  stand  so  thickly  about,  that  they  cannot 
see  each  other  (elsewhere  it  is  said  to  be  "the  blackness  of 
darkness  "X  and  they  all  think  they  stand  alone.  Thongli 
there  is  weeping  and  wailing,  no  voice  is  heard,  bnt  there  are 
noxious  smells,  though  it  freezes,  here,  so  different  to  oar 
Gehenna. 


In  the  Modern  Review  for  this  month  Lady  Florence 
Dixie  tells  an  astonishing  story  of  how  a  wealthy  gentle, 
man  offered  her  £135,000  to  establish  a  morning  half- 
penny newspaper  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  interesn 
of  women.  When,  however,  he  insisted  that  she  was  to 
devote  a  certain  proportion  of  the  paper  to  fashion  and 
dress,  Lady  Florence  rebelled,  and  saying  to  him  it 
effect,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee !  "  refused  to  haw 
anything  more  to  do  with  the  scheme.  She  is,  however 
thinking  of  starting  a  paper  on  her  own  account  without 
his  aid. 
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BOOKS  HOST  READ  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mb.  C.  B.  Tillinohast  tells  the  readers  of  the  September 
Forum  many  interesting  facts  ascertained  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Free  Public  Library  Commission,  of  which  he 
is  chairman,  and  which  principally  busied  itself  with  the 
needs  of  tha  rural  communities.  It  appears  that  the 
libraries  are  almo3t  exclusively  used  by  young  people. 
Bound  volum3S  of  illustrated  magazines  and  the  higher 
grade  of  reviews  are  in  constant  and  increasing  demand : — 
.  The  most  popular  book  in  our  libraries  to-day  is  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  It  is  still  read  in  all  onr  communities  by 
people  of  all  ages  and  classos  and  all  nati  malities.  Wnerever 
lists  of  books  having  the  widest  circulation  are  kept,  this 
book  usually  heads  them.  "  Ben  Hur  "  retains  a  remarkable 
fascination  for  the  reader.  "  Lorna  Djone  "  and  the  novels  of 
William  Black,  among  the  books  by  modern  authors,  have  a 
large  circulation.  The  "Scarlet  Letter"  and  the  "Marble 
Faun"  stand  high  on  the  reord  of  books  most  circulated. 
Some  of  the  stories  which  delighted  the  readers  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  like  "The  Lamplighter,"  "Queoohy,"  and  "The 
■\Vide,  Wide  World,"  seem  to  have  a  perennial  vitality,  and 
are  muoh  read  to-day,  While  sonw  of  the  books  whose  titles 
are  most  familiar  to  the  modern  ear,  like  "  Looking  Backward  " 
and  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  after  a  wonderful  run  for  a  time  soon 
drop  out  of  the  list  of  those  widely  called  for.  The  steady 
demand  for  "Ivanhoe"  and  others  of  Scott's  novels  proves 
their  undying  charm;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  who  read  Ssott  is  increasing,  while  the 
number  of  the  readers  of  Dickens  is  diminishing.  In  the 
inference  departmont  of  our  libraries  the  most  noteworthy  of 
modern  developm3nts  is  the  growing  use  which  is  made 
of  works  upon  the  fine  arts,  especially  architecture.  .  .  . 
Biography,  especially  autobiography  .  .  .  rivals  the  novol  in 
popularity.  The  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  General  Grant  "... 
is  still  in  constant  demand.  .  .  .  The  dry  details  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  history  are  not  so  much  read  as  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Readers  at  large  are  mora 
interested  in  the  present  condition  of  a  country,  its  resources, 
its  people,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  daily  life.  .  .  . 
Books  which  tell  in  simple  untechnical  language  the  story  of 
birds,  animals  and  plants,  and  other  natural  objects  .  .  . 
are  coming  into  more  general  use.  .  .  .  The  good  old  classics 
of  English  literature,  while  the  lighter  form  still  retains  some 
hold  upon  the  general  reading  public,  are  not  so  widely  read 
as  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Graces  of  style  do  not  appear 
to  have  the  charm  for  the  present  that  they  exercised  over  the 
preceding  generation. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Free  Library  idea  seems  to  be 
very  thoroughly  carried  out : — 

The  State  is  divided  into  352  local  autonomies,  and  its 
population  in  1890  was  2,288,913.  There  are  libraries  from 
which  the  people  are  entitled  to  take  books  for  horns-reading, 
free  of  all  expense,  in  305  of  these  towns  and  cities,  which 
embrace  more  than  ninety-seven  por  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  is  two-and 
three-quarter  millions,  and  the  circulation  for  home  use  is 
five  million  volumes  per  annum — mors  than  two  volumes  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State. 


OUR  REBEL  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Thb  deliberate  defiance  of  Imperial  Parliament  by  its 
subordinates  in  India  seams  likely  to  re-open  the  whole 
question  of  the  methods  of  governing  our  vast  Eastern 
dependency.  It  forms  the  occasion  of  a  curious  unsigned 
article  in  Macnillan's.  The  author  is  a  thorough-going 
apologist  for  the  Indian  mutineers.  He  deplores  the 
disturbing  "  influence  of  fanatics  and  doctrinaires  "  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  this  influence,  he  suys,  which 
has  prompted  the  recent  proceeding  of  Parliament  in 
connection  with  the  Cantonment  Regulations,  the  Excise 
Administration,  the  Opium  Trade,  and  the  Indian  Civil 
Service : — 


The  resolutions  have  been  passed  without  the  least  attempt 
to  consider  each  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  estimate 
iho  consequences  of  adopting  a  new  policy.  Members  have 
voted  for  the  resolutions  on  account  of  the  urgency  and  impor- 
tunity of  certain  small  but  very  ardent  sections  of  the  electorate, 
the  rest  of  the  electorate  being  entirely  passive  on  the 
questions. 

He  admits  the  disobedience  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  all  four  cases,  and  tries  to  justify  it.  "  When  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  found,  as  they  did  in  the  present  instance  " 
— the  repeal  of  the  C.  D.  Acts— 

that  obedience  to  the  House  of  Commons,  without  relieving 
them  of  a  rupee  of  expense,  practically  deprived  them  of  (say) 
the  equivalent  of  two  British  regiments  out  of  their  effective 
garrison  in  India,  was  it  surprising  that  they  sought  some  way 
of  escaping  the  consequences  of  obedience  ? 

He  quotes  from  a  Bombay  newspaper,  that  "  the  spirit 
of  the  orders  of  Parliament  was  evaded,  but  the  military 
authorities,  much  less  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  are 
nowise  responsible."  "  Who  then,"  he  asks,  "  is  respon- 
sible?" and  coolly  answers,  "  But  that  is  another  story. " 
It  is  a  story  which  will  have  to  be  told  out  some  day — 
with  consequences.   The  writer  proceeds : — 

But  if  the  House  of  Commons  passes  resolutions  in  regard  to 
Indian  administration,  and  the  Government  of  India  refused 
to  act  upon  them,  it  is  clear  that  matters  are  coming  to  a  dead- 
lock. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  not 
allow  its  authority  to  be  so  ignored,  particularly  by  a  body 
such  as  the  Government  of  India,  which  at  the  best  of  times  it 
looks  upon  with  little  favour.  Wnat  is  the  remedy?  The 
remody  which  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  present  difficulties 
...  is  the  appointment  of  Special  Commissions  to  report  after 
examination  of  all  sides  of  the  question. 

This  remedy  is  dismissed  as  "  hardly  adequate."  So  is 
the  proposal  to  institute  periodical  Parliamentary  inquiries 
into  Indian  administration.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Council  for  India  leads  up  to  the  suggestion : — 

Is  it  beyond  hope  that  the  India  Council  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted in  a  manner  that  would  give  it  independent  authority 
and  secure  to  it  public  confidence  for  the  solution  of  all  these 
thorny  questions  ?   

National  Federation  of  Labour. 

Mb.  Clew  Edwabds,  in  the  Economic  Journal,  con- 
tinues his  valuable  history  of  Labour  Federations.  "  The 
first  effective  effort  to  form  a  labour  federation  of  any 
magnitude  in  this  country,"  was  that  made  in  1830, 
•when  the  "National  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Labour"  was  brought  into  existence.  This  association 
appears  to  have  embraced  no  fewer  than  150  separate 
unions.  This  was  superseded  by  the  "Grand  National 
Consolidated  Trades  Union,"  which  collapsed  in  1836. 
In  1845  the  "National  Association  of  United  Trades" 
was  formed,  after  a  period  of  depressed  vitality  was 
revived  in  1851,  only  to  fall  through  in  1861.  In  1865 
the  "United  Kingdom  Alliance  of  Organized  Trades" 
was  born,  only  to  die  two  years  later,  its  treasurer  being 
implicated  in  the  notorious  trade  outrages  at  Sheffield. 
Other  attempts  at  making  British  labour  "  solid "  have 
been  discussed  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  but  with- 
out organized  result.  Federation  has  not  gone  further 
than  local  Trades  Councils,  or  than  national  or  inter- 
national organization  of  particular  and  kindred  trades : — 

An  interesting  proposal,  which  appears  to  be  growing  in 
favour,  was  recently  submitted  by  Mr.  Joliffe  to  the  Bristol 
Trades  Council  regarding  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade  Union  Congress.  He  proposed  that  the  committee 
should  form  a  federal  link  between  trades  councils.  He 
suggested  that  it  should  be  endowed  with  executive  powers, 
and.  that  it  should  have  a  clearly  defined  relationship  to  the 
trades  councils  and  trades  unions  of  the  country. 
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NAPOLEON'S  VOYAGE  TO  ST.  HELENA. 

WhIle  the  Northumberland  was  conveying  the  captive 
Emporor  to  his  island  prison,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiral,  John  R.  Glouer  by  name,  was  careful  to  keep  a 
diary  of  all  that  he  observed  Napoleon  do  or  say.  This 
historical  treasure  has  lain  in  manuscript  for  seventy- 
eight  years,  and  is  only  published  now  for  the  first  time. 
The  first  instalment  appears  in  this  month's  Century. 
The  Secretary  was  a  man  who  used  his  eyes  and  ears 
well,  and  though  he  occasionally  indulges  in  edifying 
reflections,  he  gives  on  the  whole  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
great  prisoner's  life  on  board.  His  record  is  almost 
microscopic  in  its  detail. 

HIS  FLEXIBILITY  OF  MIND. 

What  seems  to  have  first  chiefly  impressed  him  was 
the  promptitude  with  which  Napoleon  accommodated 
himself  to  his  changed  fortunes  and  his  immediate 
environment : — 

This  man,  who  but  a  short  time  since  kept  nations  in 
dread,  and  had  thousands  at  his  nod,  has  descended  from  the 
emporor  to  the  general  with  a  flexibility  of  mind  more  easily 
to  be  imagined  than  described.  He  is  henceforth  to  be  styled 
general,  and  by  directions  from  our  Government  he  is  to  have 
the  same  honours  and  respect  paid  him  as;a  British  general  not 
in  employ. 

Yet  the  ex-emperor  did  not  always  conceal  his 
sensitiveness  to  altered  circumstances.  On  the  third 
day,  after  dinner  he — 

went  on  deok,  where  he  walked,  keeping  his  hat  off  and 
looking  round  steadfastly  and  rather  sternly  to  see  if  the 
British  officers  did  the  same.  Not  a  British  head  was 
uncovered,  at  which  he  was  evidently  piqued,  and  soon  retired 
to  the  after  cabin.  His  followers  were  constantly  uncovered 
in  his  presence. 

HIS  TABLE-MANNERS. 

According  to  present-day  standards,  General  Bona- 
parte was  singularly  deficient  in  some  rudiments  of  table- 
manners.  Wu  are  told  that  he- 
ate  of  every  dish'at  table,  using  his  fingers  instead  of  a  fork, 
seeming  to  prefer  the  rich  dishes  to  the  plain  dressed  food,  and 
not  even  tasting  vegetables.  Claret  was  his  beverage,  which 
he  drank  out  of  a  tumbler,  keeping  the  bottle  before  him. 

The  great  host  of  men  and  women  who  are  ashamed'to 
confess  that  they  are  "not  good  sailors"  will  probably 
feel  a  ripple  of  satisfaction  on  learning  that  the  man 
who  kept  the  world  in  awe  was  not  exempt  from  the 
general  infirmity  of  landsfolk. 

Owing  to  the  swell  and  consequent 'motion,  but  few  of  our 
guests  were  able  to  como  to  table,  and  the  General  did  not 
make  his  appearance  during  the  day. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  when  Napoleon  succumbed. 
He  usually  passed  the  day  in  fine  weather  thus : — J 

Ho  breakfasted  in  his  cabin.  He  walked  the  deck'  both 
before  and  after  dinner,  and  spent  the  evening  playing  at 
rinyt-un. 

He  was  evidently  great  at  cards.  Ho  and  his  party  were 
amused  at  the  secretary's  surprise  on  their  wanting  to 
play  cards  on  Sunday. 

HIS  CONVERSATION. 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  talked  freely  with  whomsoever 
he  met,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  he  made 
it  a  point  to  draw  people  out.  He  talked  to  them  about 
what  they  were  interested  in,  even  putting  the  worthy 
chaplain  through  a  lengthy  catechism  on  Church  forms 
and  creeds  in  England,  differences  from  Continental 
Churches,  number  of  dissenting  sects — "  in  fact,  he  asked 
almost  every  po-siblo  question." 

His  reported  conversations  show  great  frankness  about 


himself.  He  confessed  his  designs  on  England,  explained 
the  "  inside  track  "  of  a  good  deal  of  history  then  recent, 
and  generally  would  have  supplied  the  modern  interviewer 
with  whole  reams  of  gorgeous  "  copy."  The  story  of  the 
Jaffa  poisonings  he  disposed  of  evidently  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  secretary.  He  attributed  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo  to  the  disaffection  of  his  officers  who  were 
secretly  supporters  of  Louis  XVIII. 

HOW  HE  CAME  TO  RE-MARRY. 

He  thus  described  the  steps  that  led  to  his  divorce  and 
re-marriage.   He  said  that 

when  at  Erfurth,  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  an  opportunity 
one  day  of  pressing  upon  him  how  important  his  having  s 
legitimate  heir  must  prove  to  the  future  repose  of  France  and 
Europe,  and  Alexander  therefore  advised  his  setting  aside 
Josephine,  to  which  if  he  would  consent  the  emperor  offered 
him  in  marriage  a  Russian  princess  (he  believed  Princess  Anne 
was  named).  But  Bonaparte  said  he  did  not  at  the  moment 
pay  much  attention ;  for,  having  lived  bo  long  with  Josephine 
in  such  harmony,  and  having  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  her,  the  idea  of  causing  her  pain  disinclined  him  from 
entering  further  on  the  subject;  added  to  which,  ho  said  he 
was  already  well  aware  of  the  falseness  of  the  character  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  He  therefore  merely  observed  in  reply 
that  as  he  was  living  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  Josephine, 
he  had  never  even  thought  of  an  arrangement  of  the  nature 
mentioned  by  his  imperial  majesty.  However,  some  time  after, 
when  at  Paris,  being  strongly  urged  by  bis  own  friends  on  the 
same  point,  and  Josephine  having  herself  assented,  he  sent  to 
Russia  to  acquaint  Alexander  of  his  wish  and  readiness  to 
espouse  the  Russian  princess  who  had  been  proffered  him  when 
at  Erfurth. 

But  the  Tsar,  while  assenting,  made  difficulties ;  know- 
ing which — 

some  of  his  ministers,  with  Beauharnais,  his  son-in-law  [sic], 
waited  on  him  and  pressed  the  advantage  which  might  result 
should  he  consent  to  ask  in  marriage  an  Austrian  princess, 
adding  that  the  Austrian  ambassador  would  readily  engage  for 
his  court  coming  into  any  arrangement  he  (Bonaparte)  might 
Wish  for  this  object.  To  which  he  replied,  if  such  was  the 
case,  and  the  affair  could  be  concluded  at  once,  he  should  not 
on  his  part  make  objections  to  this  new  plan. 

A  curious  glimpse  of  the  terror  which  Napoleon  in- 
spired is  furnished  when  the  ship  was  lying  off  Madeira : — 

We  had  a  continuation  of  the  violent  and  most  disagreeable 
siroc  wind,  which  commenced  on  our  first  making  the  island ; 
and  such  was  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
attributed  this  destructive  siroc  to  Bonaparte  being  off  the 
island,  and  were  extremely  apprehensive  that  their  crops, 
which  wero  nearly  ripe,  would  be  more  than  half  destroyed. 


Are  Animals  Immortal  ? 

Emphatically  yes!  answers  Mr.  Josiah  Oldfield  in 
the  Humanitarian.  This  is  his' case  for  "  the  continuity 
of  all  life":— 

If  the  inexplicable  sufferings  of  man,  the  inequality  of 
terrible  burdens,  form  a  logical  argument  for  a  future  life  in 
his  case,  why  should  it  not  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  animals, 
who  suffer  just  as  unequally,  just  as  inexplicably,  just  as 
terribl v,  as  man  suffers  ?  May  we  not  conclude  that  in  God's 
hand  tliere  is  a  salvo  for  every  wound  of  theirs,  too ;  a  crown 
for  every  cross  of  theirs,  too ;  a  recompense  of  life  for  every 
broken  heart  among  them;?  The  same  thing  occurs  in  animal 
life  as  in  human  life.  TheyGelert,  who  saves  the  child  by 
lighting  with  the  wolf,  is  killed  by  his  master  in  the  sudden 
anger  of  an  irrevocable  mistake.  The  great  St.  Bernard, 
braving  the  bitter  frost  to  save  a  wayfaring  stranger,  is  dashed 
over  a  precipice  by  a  block  of  ice,  and  is  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  brave  Newfoundland  leaps  into  the  stormy  waves 
to  save  the '  drowning  child,  and  sinks  exhausted,  beaten 
helpless  against  a  rock.  .  .  .  The  argument  is  the  same ;  the 
premises  are  the  same ;  the  conclusion  is  the  same. 
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WALT  WHITMAN'S  WAR  LETTERS. 

A  VOLUME  of  "  Hospital  Letters  "  (written  during  the 
Civil  War)  which  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Whitman's 
literary  executors  has  been  tapped  by  the  Century,  and 
the  first  batch  selected  appear  this  month.  They  make 
delightful  reading.  They  are  addressed  to  members  of 
the  poefs  family, — chiefly  to  his  mother ;  and  are  written 
in  the  most  artless  and  simple  style.  They  suggest  some- 
thing of  a  child's  absence  of  self-consciousness.  They 
thus  famish  fresh  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  man.  His 
warm-hearted  love  as  son  and  as  brother  makes  only  the 
more impressivehis  serviceof  thesickand wounded  soldiers. 
The  editors  have  wisely  let  the  letters  stand  as  they  were 
written,  without  trimming  them  to  suit  conventional 
grammar  and  punctuation. 
This  is  how  the  grandeur  of  the  Capitol  impressed  him : — 
I  spent  several  hours  in  the  Capitol  the  other  day — the 
incredible  gorgeousness  of  some  of  the  rooms  (interior  decora- 
tions, 4c).  .  .  .  But  a  few  of  the  rooms  are  enough  forme — the 
style  is  without  grandeur,  and  without  simplicity — These  days, 
the  state  our  country  is  in,  and  especially  filled  as  I  am  from 
top  to  toe  of  late  with  scenes  and  thoughts  of  the  hospitals 
(America  seems  to  me  now,  though  only  in  her  youth,  but 
brought  already  here  feeble,  bandaged  and  bloody  in  hospital), 
these  days,  I  say,  Jeff,  all  the  poppy-show  goddesses,  and  all 
the  pretty  blue  &  gold  in  which  the  interior  Capitol  is  got  up, 
seem  to  me  out  of  place  beyond  anything  I  could  tell — and  I 
get  away  from  it  as  quick  as  I  can  when  that  kind  of  thought 


comes  over  me. 


HIS  HOSPITAL  W»BK. 


Of  his  work  in  the  hospitals,  at  which  he  did  not  miss 
a  day  for  three  weeks  at  a  time,  the  following  is  a 
touching  picture : — 

They  have  great  camps  here  in  every  direction,  of  army 
wagons,  teamsters,  ambulance  camps,  &c.  Some  of  them  are 
permanent,  &  have  small  hospitals — I  go  to  them  (as  no  one 
else  goes,  ladies  would  not  venture) — I  sometimes  have  the 
lock  to  give  some  of  the  drivers  a  great  deal  of  comfort  & 
help— Indeed  mother  there  are  camps  here  of  everything. — 
I  went  once  or  twice  to  the  contraband  camp,  to  the  Hospital, 
4c,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  again — when  I  meet 
black  men  or  boys  among  my  own  hospitals,  I  use  them 
kindly,  give  them  something  &c.  I  believe  I  told  you  that 
I  do  the  same  to  the  wounded  rebels,  too — but  as  there  is  a 
limit  to  one's  sinews  &  endurance  &  sympathies  &c.  I 
have  got  in  the  way  after  going  lightly  as  it  were  all  through 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  tc  trying  to  give  a  word  of  cheer,  if 
nothing  else,  to  every  one,  then  confining  my  special  attentions 
to  the  few  where  the  investment  seems  to  tell  best,  &  who 
want  it  most — Mother  I  have  real  pride  in  telling  you  that  I 
lave  the  consciousness  of  saving  quite  a  number  of  lives  by 
saving  them  from  giving  up,  and  being  a  good  deal  with  them 
—the  men  say  it  is  so,  &  the  doctors  say  it  is  so — &  I  will 
candidly  confess  I  can  see  it  is  true,  though  I  say  it  of  myself 
—I  know  you  will  like  to  hear  it  mother,  so  I  tell  you  .  .  . 

WHAT  HE  THOUGHT  OP  WAD. 

In  the  hospitals  among  these  American  soldiers  from  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  I  could  not  describe  to  you 
what  mutual  attachments,  passing  deep  and  tender.  Some 
bave  died  but  the  love  for  them  lives  as  long  as  I  draw  breath. 
These  soldiers  know  how  to  love  too,  when  once  they  have  the 
right  person.  It  is  wonderful. ...  It  is  dreadful  when  one 
thinks  about  it — I  sometimes  think  over  the  sights  I  have  my- 
self seen,  the  arrival  of  the  wounded  after  a  battle,  &  the 
feenes  on  the  field,  too,  I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  recollection 
—what  an  awful  thing  war  is — Mother  it  seems  not  men  but  a 
lot  of  devils  &  butchers  butchering  each  other.  .  .  . 

Writing  April  5, 1864,  he  says  :— 

Well  mother  I  went  to  see  the  great  spirit  medium  Foster 
—there  were  some  little  things  some  might  call  curious  per- 
haps, bnt  it  is  a  shallow  thing  and  a  humbug— A  gentleman 


who  was  with  me  was  somewhat  impressed,  but  I  could  not 
see  anything  in  it  worth  calling  supernatural — I  wouldn't 
turn  on  my  heel  to  go  again  and  see  such  things,  or  twice  as 
much — we  had  table  rappings  and  lots  of  nonsense  .  . . 

O  I  must  tell  you  I  gave  the  boys  in  the  Carver  hospital  a 
great  treat  of  ice  cream,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  went  round  my- 
self through  about  15  large  wards  (I  bought  some  ten 
gallons  very  nice)— ^ou  would  have  cried  &  been  amused 
too,  many  of  the  men  ,had  to  be  fed,  several  of  them  I  saw 
cannot  probably  live,  yet  they  quite  enjoyed  it,  I  gave  every- 
body some — quite  a  number  of  western  county  boys  had  never 
tasted  ice  cream  before — they  relish  such  things,  oranges, 
lemons,  &c. — Mother  I  feel  a  little  blue  this  morning,  as  two 
young  men  I  knew  very  well  have  just  died,  one  died  last  night, 
&  the  other  about  half  an  hour  before  I  went  to  the  hospital, 
I  did  not  anticipate  the  death  of  either  of  them,  each  was  a 
very,  very  sad  case  so  young. 


CAN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  BE  SAVED? 

This  is  the  question  which  Mr.  Harold  Spender  dis- 
cusses, with  admirable  insight,  in  the  New  Review. 
He  has  little  complaint  to  make  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Commons.  "Perhaps,"  he  says,  "it  has  never  been 
higher  than  in  the  present  assembly.  But  though  the 
personnel  is  going  up,  the  procedure  lags  behind."  In 
seeking  an  explanation,  Mr.  Spender  calls  attention  to 
a  most  important  truth,  and  one  which  goes  far  to 
explain  a  great  many  of  our  difficulties  outside  as  well 
as  in  Parliament  Democracy  has,  until  very  recently, 
been  continually  in  opposition.  That  it  is  now  in  power 
is  a  fact  which  it  has  not  yet  assimilated : — 

The  House  of  Commons  has  been  stereotyped  as  a  machine 
of  protest,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
it  has  little  or  nothing  left  to  protest  against  .  .  .  Wher- 
ever it  takes  up  the  reins  of  government,  it  fs  hampered 
on  every  hand  by  the  code  of  opposition  ethics  that  it  inherits 
— the  dogmas  of  rebellion  and  the  doctrines  of  popular  combat 
that  have  almost  elevated  themselves  into  a  positive  system  of 
philosophy.  .  .  .  Democracy  must  set  about  organising  itself, 
and  putting  its  house  in  order.  It  must  develop  a  doctrine  of 
duties;  it  must  give  efficient  power  to  majorities;  it  must 
limit  the  liberty  of  rebellion. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  House  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  evil : — 

Excepting  a  few  young  members,  who,  not  yet  subjected  to 
tribal  influence,  feel  a  probably  transitory  spirit  of  revolt 
against  a  cumbrous  and  artificial  tystem  which  they  do  not  yet 
fully  understand,  the  greater  number  of  our  legislators  are 
perfectly  content  with  things  as  they  are.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  the  purpose  of  making  laws  is  the  last  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  Member  of  Parliament.  He  goes  there 
to  win  victories  on  a  large  scale— for  his  party  and  himself. 
What  he  chiefly  wants  is  a  stage — an  arena. 

Mr.  Spender's  principal  proposals  we  may  thus  sum- 
marise : — 

(1)  Diminish  the  number  of  members,  in  which  we  now  far 
exceed  all  other  European  legislatures.  (2)  Let  the  House 
sit  shorter  hours  and  work  harder.  (3)  Give  the  private 
member  in  Committees  some  share  in  administration,  and  so 
extend  the  pitifully  narrow  area  of  expert  knowledge  in 
Executive  affairs.  (4")  Delegate  Supply  to  Committees — the 
Report  stage  in  the  whole  House  ensuring  all  that  is  now 
ensured.  (5)  Rationalise  the  closure  by  fixing  a  time  limit 
to  (a)  every  clause,  and  (6)  every  speech,  allowing  members  to 
borrow  time  from  fellow-members. 

But  what  we  primarily  want  among  "our  leaders  on  both 
sides  is  a  feeling  of  the  crisis  through  which  democratic 
government  is  passing.  In  one  sense  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
representative  government  is  on  its  trial.  It  is  on  its  trial  as 
a  controller  of  the  Executive.  Representative  government'as 
a  mode  of  legislation  is  a  permanent  form  of  human  govern- 
ment. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Me.  W.  D.  Howells  contributes  to  Scribner  a  delightful 
paper  on  "  The  Man  of  Letters  as  a  Man  of  Business." 
He  begins  by  suggesting  that  "  business  is  the  oppro- 
brium of  literature.  No  man  ought  to  live  by  an  art." 
A  special  interest  attaches  to  his  estimate  of  the  part  the 
magazine  has  taken  in  the  development  of  an  American 
literary  class  : — 

I  may  say  that  it  in  only  since  the  war  that  literature 
has  become  a  business  with  us.  .  .  .  Many  authors  live 
now  'and  live  prettily  enough,  by  the  sale  of  the  serial 
publication  of  their  writings  to  the  maga'zines.  .  .  .  Their 
incomes  are  mainly  from  serial  publication  in  the  different 
magazines ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  magazines  has  given  a 
whole  class  existence  which,  as  a  class,  was  wholly  unknown 
among  us  before  the  war.  .  .  The  better  recognised  authors 
do  get  reprinted.  .  .  But  he  understands  perfectly  well  that 
his  reward  is  in  the  serial  and  not  in  the  book ;  the  return 
from  that  he  may  count  as  so  much  money  found  in  the  road— 
a  few  hundreds,  a  very  few  thousands,  at  the  most. 

THE  AVENUE  TO  FAME. 

In  belles-lettres,  at  least,  most  of  the  best  literature  now  first 
sees  the  light  in  the  magazines,  and  most  of  the  second  best 
appears  first  in  book  form.  .  .  All  this  may  ohange  again,  but 
at  present  the  magazines— we  have  no  longer  any  reviews- 
form  the  most  direct  approach  to  that  part  of  our  reading 
public  which  likes  the  highest  things  in  literary  art. 

An  interesting  proof  of  the  value  of  the  magazine  to  litera- 
ture is  the  fact  that  a  good  novel  will  have  wider  aoceptanci 
as  a  book  from  having  been  a  magazine  serial. 

SCALE  OP  PAY. 

They  pay  very  well  indeed  for  literature ;  they  pay  from 
five  or  six  dollars  a  thousand  words  for  the  work  of  the 
unknown  writer,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  thousand 
words  for  that  of  the  most  famous,  or  the  most  popular,  if 
there  is  a  difference  between  fame  and  popularity  .  .  . 
Usually,  the  price  is  so  much  a  thousand  words,  a  truly  odious 
method  of  computing  literary  value,  and  one  well  calculated  to 
make  the  author  feel  keenly  the  hatefulness  of  Belling  his  art 
at  all.  It  is  as  if  a  painter  sold  his  picture  at  so  much  a  square 
inch,  or  a  sculptor  bargained  away  a  group  of  statuary  by  the 
pound. 

Passing  to  treat  of  books,  Mr.  Howells  remarks : — 
It  is  not  common,  I  think,  in  this  country,  to  publish  on  the 
half-profits  system,  but  it  is  very  common  in  England,  where, 
owing  probably  to  the  moisture  of  the  air,  which  lends  a  fairy 
outline  to  every  prospect,  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  alluring. 
One  of  my  own  early  books  was  published  there  on  these  terms, 
which  I  accepted  with  the  insensate  joy  of  the  young  author  in 
getting  any  terms  from  a  publisher. 

Every  copy  was  sold,  and  he  recoived  as  his  share  eleven 
shillings  and  ninepence ! 

WOMEN  ARBITERS  OF  THE  FATE  OP  BOOKS. 

To  aim  a  book  at  the  public  favour  is  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
endeavours,  as  it  is  one  of  the  unworthiest ;  and  I  can,  neither 
as  a  man  of  letters  nor  as  a  man  of  business,  counsel  the  young 
author  to  do  it.  The  best  that  you  can  do  is  to  write  the  book 
that  it  gives  you  the  most  pleasure  to  write,  to  put  as  much 
heart  and  soul  as  you  have  about  you  into  it,  and  then  hope  as 
hard  as  you  can  to  reach  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  your  fellow-men. 

The  man  of  letters  must  make  up  his  mind  that  in  the 
United  States  the  fate  of  a  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 
It  is  the  women  with  us  who  have  the  moat  leisure,  and  they 
read  the  most  books.  They  are  far  better  educated,  for  the 
most  part,  than  our  men,  and  their  tastes,  if  not  their  minds,  are 
more  cultivated.  Our  men  read  the  newspapers,  but  our  women 
read  thebooks :  the  more  refined  among  them  read  the  magazines. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  fewer  and  fewer  authors  are 
turning  from  journalism  to  literature,  though  the  entente 
cord iale  between  the  two  professions  seems  as  great  as  ever.  .  .  . 


To  put  it  coarsely,  brutally,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  other 
business  receives  so  much  gratuitous  advertising,  except  th» 
theatre.  ...  A  curious  fact,  however,  is  that  this  vut  nevt- 
paper  publicity  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  an  antbort 
popularity,  though  ever  so  much  with  his  notoriety. 

Mr.  Howells  concludes  that  the  man  of  letters  is  u 
artist,  "economically  the  same  as  mechanics,  firmer!, 
day  labourers." 

THE  COW  RIOTS  IN  INDIA. 

Me.  G.  W.  Leitnke  writes  in  the  Asiatic  Qvartnl] 
Review  to  show  that  the  slaughter  of  the  cow,  which  is  now 
setting  Hindu  and  Moslem  by  the  ears,  is  not  required 
from  the  Moslem  at  his  annual  festival  conimemoratin 
of  Abraham's  readiness  to  offer  up  Ishmael.  The  Koran 
only  speaks  of  the  substitution  of  "  a  noble  victim,"  which 
the  earliest  commentators  explained  to  mean  "  a  rem." 
The  feast  is  called  in  India  Baqr-I'd  : — 

The  Hindustani  name  for  goat  is  "Bakra,"  but  the  "K"b 
a  "Kef,"  whereas  the  "K"  in  the  Arabic  word  "Baqr°« 
"  Bakr "  is  a  "  qaf,"  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  the 
peace  of  India  if  the  " Bakra-I'd  "  is  with  a  " Kef"  or  1  "oaf 
If  it  be,  as  the  vulgar  calls  it,  and  it  is  in  general  practice :  "i 
sacrifice  of  goats "  or  =  "  Bakre-ka-Id  "  or  even  "Bakra-l'd," 
the  contention  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  is  at  Mat 
but  if,  as  mischief-makers  have  invented,  "  Baqr-I'd  "is  t  fes- 
tival of  the  Mcrifice  of  a  cow,  then  the  Pax  Britmniea  mai  it 
any  moment  give  way  to  an  universal  rising  among  Hindu 
throughout  India.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  elementari 
common-sense  and  good-feeling  which  would  pr  int  out  to  the 
Muhammadans  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow  is  not  enjoined  bj 
the  text  or  tradition  regarding  the  festival,  but  that,  on  tie 
contrary,  it  is  unusual,  as  it  most  certainly  is  seditious  ii 
India.  In  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  where  a  ew 
might  be  sacrificed  without  causing  the  least  offence  to  any- 
one, a  sheep  is  preferred;  why  then  should  a  cow  bo  killed  a 
India,  where  it  is  a  most  heinous  crime  in  the  eyes  of  & 
vast  majority  of  the  population,  and  when  neither  Scnpte 
nor  practice  requires  it  throughout  the  Muhammadan  world? 

Dr.  Leitner  urges  that  British  soldiers  and  officials 
should  receive  as  little  encouragement  as  possible  in  the 
consumption  of  beef.   He  adds : — 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  country  that  has  prodsed 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  should  find  it  necessary  to  keep  ham 
with  troops  that  have  to  be  protected  in  any  of  their  presumed 
gross  appetites. 

"The  Divine  Programme"  for  Africa. 

Thk  hierophant  in  this  case  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook*' 
Boston,  and  his  oracle,  given  in  Chicago  in  August,  and 
printed  in  Our  Day  for  September,  reads  as  follows :- 

The  chief  miseries  of  the  Dark  Conlinent  arise  from  twelr*- 
causes:  (1)  Isolation,  (2)  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, (3) the 
rum  traffic,  (4)  cannibalism,  (5)  polygamy,  (6)  Paganua. 
(7)  Mohammedanism,  (8)  tribal  wars.  (9)  foreign  asgreswa. 
(10)  want  of  Christianity,  (11)  climatic  conditions,  u« 
(12)  lack  of  able  native  leadership. 

Except  that  the  climate  and  physical  geography  cannot  bp 
changed,  it  appears  evident,  from  the  signs  of  the  times  in  su 
quarters  of  the  modern  horizon,  that  it  is  the  Divine  programme 
for  Africa  to  remove  these  causes  with  their  consequences. 

The  lack  of  able  native  leadership  is,  we  are  info™?*; 
to  be  supplied  from  among  the  negroes  of  the  Unitw 
States,  who  are  not,  however,  to  be  deported  or  to 
emigrate  in  a  body : — 

The  stern  political  necessities  and  industrial  competitioo«» 
which  our  coloured  populations  are  subject  are  an  anvil  of  w« 
on  which  He  is  forging  a  key  to  open  not  only  to.*f"*p 
jut  to  the  coloured  populations  of  the  world  a  better  fnture. 
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A  SCHOOL  OF  DEMOCRATIC  CULTURE. 

Fob  a  thorough-going  endeavour  to  train  young  men 
and  young  women  for  the  actual  life  which  common 
people  lead,  and  to  give  them  an  artistic,  scientific,  and 
practical  apprehension  of  its  meaning  and  possibilities, 
few,  if  any  schools  will  come  up  to  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Campbell  describes  in  the 
Century  this  month.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  ramifications,  new  and  old,  of  schooling 
which  he  traces.  A  few  illustrations  will  suffice.  When 
the  homeliest  of  home  duties  are  based  on  science,  are 
studied  and  practised  as  an  art,  the  method  pursued  in 
less  humble  branches  of  work  can  be  readily  imagined : — 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  AST  OF  DRESS. 

The  department  of  domestic  art  gives  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  instruction  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and 
physical  cultnre  to  over  twelve  hundred  Btudents.  Without  any 
precedent  in  this  conn  try — it  might  almost  bo  said  in  the  world.. . 
Besides  instruction  in  methods  and  manipulation,  the  courses 
are  designed  to  cultivate  the  pupil's  taste.  She  is  constantly 
led  to  consider  the  style  of  the  making  and  colouring  of  hate 
and  dresses  from  an  artistic  and  hygienic  standpoint.  The  in- 
struction is  broadened  also  by  talks  given  in  the  class-room  on 
the  history  and  manufacture  of  materials  and  textiles  used, 
and  upon  coloura  and  form.  Physical  culture  is  essential  in 
teaching  the  principles  of  artistic  dress,  since  a  well-propor- 
tioned body  is  necessary  to  symmetry  of  effect  in  dress.  There 
it,  therefore,  a  course  in  calisthenics,  which  students  are 
encouraged  to  take.  A  course  in  drawing  is  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  industrial  and  fine  arte,  begin- 
ning with  pencil  practice,  and  including  study  of  drapery, 
drawing  of  waists  and  gowns,  practice  in  use  of  colour, 
problems  of  design,  and  study  of  the  human  form. 

THE  THEORY.  OF  COOKERY  AND  LACNDRY. 

These  cases  of  food  products,  and  of  the  chemical  constituents 
of  food;  the  charts  showing  what  the  food  must  supply  to  the 
human  body ;  the  models  of  different  cuts  of  meat — all  these 
facilities  of  instruction  are  only  a  hint  of  what  is  attempted  in 
the  kitchens,  lecture-rooms,  and  laboratories.  .  .  .  Inaword.it 
is  the  training  of  women  in  the  sciences  underlying  the  right 
administration  of  the  house,  and  in  the  arts  based  upon  those 
sciences. 

Here  is  the  normal  class  in  domestic  science.  It  is  a  liberal 
course  which  they  are  pursuing,  including  German,  the 
physical  sciences,  biology,  psychology,  household  economics, 
and  applied  chemistry.  All  instruction  is  by  lectures,  quiz, 
and  laboratory  practice  Besides  these  as  theory,  they  are 
given  practice  in  cookery,  and  in  laundry  work.  The  same 
students  now  studying  the  proportion  of  ingredients,  effect  of 
heat  upon  food,  or  engaged  in  the  creation  of  some  toothsome 
dish,  may  in  an  hour  be  at  tho  Hoagland  laboratory  studying 
bacteriology. 

BLACKBOARD  JOURNALISM. 

The  daily  newspaper  of  this  institute,  which  is  read 
immediately  after  morning  prayers,  is  not  a  bad  idea. 

Blackboards  stretching  around  three  sides  of  the  assembly 
room  are  filled  each  morning  with  important  news,  each  editor 
being  answerable  for  the  news  he  places  upon  his  black- 
board. Maps  and  pictures  arc  drawn  to  illustrate  important 
events.  Biographies  are  accompanied  by  portraits.  Tho 
exercise  lasts  only  twenty  minutes,  nnd  doubtless  has  its  value 
not  only  in  keeping  teachers  and  students  up  to  date,  but  in 
its  edm-ative  discipline.  Other  exercises  of  the  school, 
intended  to  bo  supplementary  to  tho  study  of  civics  and  a 
training  in  practical  politics,  are  campaign  speaking,  caucus, 
joint  session  of  House  and  Senate,  balloting,  and  registration. 


"  In  literature,  language,  and  scienco  the  laboratory  method 
is  employed."  This  is  one  tendency  in  all  the  work  of  the 
school. 

The  theory  is  that  while  literature  cultivates  resthotically 
and  ethically,  while  science  stimulates  observation,  while 
mathematics  trains  tho  reasoning  powers,  manual  training 
disciplines  and  strengtheus  tho  will. 

BEAUTIFYING  THE  HOME. 

In  addition  to  tho  general  institute  exhibit  above  referred 
to,  there  is  an  alcove  showing  tho  work  of  the  women  pupils 
and  graduates.  .  .  Almost  every  piece  of  work  here  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  idea  of  home.  Woman's  truo  emanci- 
pation,  it  would  seem,  does  not  take  her  from  her  mission  as 
the  maker  and  glorifier  of  home. 

Though  only  five  years  old  the  Institute  numbers 
nearly  four  thousand  students.  It  has  sent  forth  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty  women  workers  in  professional  and 
industrial  spheres.  It  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  a 
more  commodious  and  beautiful  building,  its  founder 
having  constructed  the  present  edifice  in  such  a  style  as 
to  admit  of  being  turned  into  a  factory  if  the  school 
failed. 


WHY  CANCER  INCREASES. 

Mb.  H.  P.  Dunn,  F.R.C.S.,  in  his  suggestive  contribu- 
tion to  the  New  Review,  adduces  statistics  which  show 
that — 

in  1867,  out  of  a  million  persons,  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
died  of  cancer ;  in  1890,  out  of  the  same  number  cancer  was 
answerable  for  the  deaths  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-six.  In 
short,  the  mortality  from  the  disease  has  increased  since 
twenty-three  years  ago  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  seventy  per 
cent.  I  . .  .  Investigation  shows  that  among  all  the  chief  causes 
of  mortality  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General, 
there  is  no  death-rate  which  year  by  year  maintains  so  pro- 
nounced an  augmenting  ratio  as  that  of  cancer.  .  .  .  There 
cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  real  increase  of 
cancer. 

The  mystery  which  hangs  over  the  real  nature  of  this 
disease  Dr.  Dunn  does  not  profess  to  dispel.  He  reminds 
us  of  its  resemblance  to  tuberculosis,  the  mortality  from 
which,  however,  is  steadily  decreasing : — 

Analogy  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cancer  mutt  be  a 
parasitic  disease,  a  disease  that  is,  whose /on«  et  origo  depends 
upon  some  micro-organism.  .  .  .  The  belief  is  now  commonly 
held  that  tho  identity  of  cancer  with  some  micro-organism  is 
only  a  question  of  time. 

Dr.  Dunn  proceeds  to  propound  the  paradox  that  on© 
of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  cancer  is  the  general 
increase  of  health  in  the  community !  Cancer  usually 
attacks  persons  of  or  over  middle  age ;  the  decrease 
of  mortality,  and  especially  of  infant  and  child  mor- 
tality, has  increased  the  number  of  persons  who 
reach  the  cancer  period  of  life; "and  then  the  great 
increase  of  possible  victims  of  cancer  naturally  involves 
some  increase  of  actual  victims.  The  paradox  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  cancer  cases  in  early  life  are 
actually  decreasing  in  number. 

"  So  far  as  we  know  at  present  nothing  can  strictly  bo 
said  to  be  a  came  of  cancer."  The  habit  of  smoking  is 
held  to  favour  its  growth,  but  only,  Dr.  Dunn  supposes, 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  lip  or  tongue  by  the  stem  of 
the  pipe.  The  old  theory  that  the  disease  is  hereditary 
must  nowadays,  he  says,  "  be  held  to  be  untenable.  *  He 
gravely  doubts  the  truth  of  the  common  impression  that 
cancer  can  neither  be  "caught"  nor  "given."  If,  as 
seems  growingly  likely,  it  proceeds  from  a  microbe,  then 
by  the  analogy  ot  tuberculosis  it  would  be  infectious  and 
contagious. 
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CRIME    AND  VICE  IN  BERLIN.  • 

Fbom  a  French  Point  of  View. 
In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  1st  of  September 
M.  Raffalowich  contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the 
German  police  and  of  criminal  Berlin.  Since  the  year 
1742  immense  powers  have  lain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Berlin  police,  though  the  present  organisation  was  only 

§lanned  and  regulated  in  1822.  The  President  of 
'olice  is  practically  the  Prefect  of  Berlin  as  well,  and 
represents  the  State  in  his  dealings  with  each  sub- 
division of  the  town,  haying  really  complete  control  of 
all  that  concerns  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  popula- 
tion. Even  the  Berlin  Municipality  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  President  of  Police. 

THE  POLICE. 

The  German  policeman  cannot  complain  of  his  lot,  for 
he  is  only  expected  to  work  during  the  day.  After 
ten  p.m.  Berlin  is  confided  to  a  number  of  individuals 
who  are  entitled  "  Watchers  of  the  Night."  These  men 
wear  a  special  uniform,  and  carry  a  whistle  and  a  sword ; 
they  come  on  duty  at  ten  p  m.,  and  patrol  their  district 
till  five  or  six  a.m.  Berlin  is  manned  by  three  thousand 
five  hundred  policemen  entirely  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  who  must  have  spent  at 
least  nine  years  in  the  army  before  they  are  eligible  for 
a  poet  in  the  police  force.  The  policemen  live  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  townspeople,  and  are  both  liked  and 
respected.  Berlin  is  divided  into  eighty-two  police  dis- 
tricts, each  officered  by  a  Lieutenant  of  Police,  who  has 
Tinder  him  two  sergeants,  two  telegraphists,  two  messen- 
gers, twelve  policemen,  and  two  detectives,  the  latter 
carrying  revolvers. 

THE  POLICE  DES  MCEUR8. 

It  is  impossible,  says  M.  Raffalowich,  to  give  exact 
statistics  of  the  number  of  thieves,  murderers,  and 
criminal  loafers  who  make  any  great  town  their  centre. 
We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  laws  affecting  the  State 
Regulation  of  Vice  are  in  full  force  in  Berlin,  for  there 
are  four  thousand  /tiles  inscrites  on  the  police  registers. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  so  far  from  encouraging  a 
woman  of  bod  character  to  enter  her  name  on  the 
registers,  the  police  say  they  only  invite  her  to  do  so  after 
she  has  several  times  received  warnings  of  her  fate,  and 
any  woman's  name  will  be  struck  off  the  roll  if  she 
consents  to  enter  one  of  the  numerous  homes  or  refuges 
with  which  the  town  abounds. 

if"  THIEVISH  JEWS. 

Germany  seems  to  boost  of  a  proud  pre-eminence  both 
in  the  number  and  intelligence  of  her  thieves ;  but  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  a  burglary  is  complicated  by  a  murder. 
The  thieves  of  Berlin  are  thoroughly  organised.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  existed  in  the  province  of 
Posnina  a  whole  Jewish  population,  who  lived  exclusively 
by  breaking  the  eighth  commandment,  and  educated 
their  children  to  do  the  same.  Their  greatest  prosperity 
was  between  the  years  1820  to  1830,  for  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century  most  of  them  found  it  convenient 
to  distribute  themselves  in  the  various  towns  of  Prussia. 
In  Berlin  some  of  these  Posninians  found  kindred  spirits, 
but  gradually  the  Jewish  element  disappeared,  and  the 
Berlin  criminal  of  to-day  is  nearly  always  either  Protestant 
or  Catholic;  yet  strangely  enough  the  trace  of  the  old 
influence  remains  in  the  thieves'  slang,  which  is  largely 
composed  of  Hebrew  words. 

PICKPOCKETS. 

The  pickpockets  of  Berlin  (Torf-druckers)  are  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world.    They  find  their,  happy 


hunting  ground  in  great  crowds,  in  theatres  or  circuses, 
and  in  railway  stations.  Their  victims  are  generally 
strangers  or  provincials.  To  the  apostles  of  the  craft  k 
given  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  pockets  of  drunkards 
or  those  who  fall  asleep  on  benches.  Women  make  the 
best  shop  thieves,  and  the  Berlin  female  pickpocket  has 
an  ingenious  series  of  little  hooks  fastened  under  her 
gown,  on  which  she  is  able  to  hang  the  various  treasures 
she  collects  on  her  way.  Another  interesting  category 
are  the  criminal  locksmiths;  but  they  are  beaten  hollow, 
says  M.  Raffalowich,  by  their  English  brethren,  who 
occasionally  condescend  to  give  a  benefit  performance  in 
Berlin.  Thus,  the  great  robbery  which  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Paasch  the  banker  was  executed  by  a  gang  of 
London  thieves. 

The  capital  of  Prussia  is  also  a  great  centre  for  the 
coining  of  false  money ;  and  clever  groups  of  bank-note 
forgers  and  coiners  are  arrested  every  year.  The  German 
police,  like  that  of  Paris,  makes  great  use  of  what  mar  ' 
be  styled  criminal  detectives— spies,  who  for  a  con- 
sideration are  willing  to  sell  their  comrades ;  they  are 
paid  according  to  the  value  of  their  work,  bat  are 
never  cited  in  public  as  witnesses  against  their  com- 
rades. 

THE  CRIMINAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the*  photographic  album  system 
was  commenced,  and  in  1890  the  Album  consisted  of 
thirteen  volumes,  of  which  three  were  devoted  to  the 
portraits  of  international  criminals;  in  addition  to  this 
collection  the  autographs  of  all  those  who  pass  through 
tho  prisons  are  given,  and  when  possible  a  list  is  kept  of 
each  prisoner's  aliases,  nicknames,  birth-marks,  scars,  etc., 
etc.  In  the  last  ten  years  over  one  thousand,  criminals 
were  tracked  down  by  this  system ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  attempt  has  been  mode  to  introduce  tho  anthro- 
pometric method,  said  to  be  so  successful  in  France.  The 
Berlin  police  have  an  organ,  edited  by  themselves,  con- 
taining matter  only  interesting  to  the  force,  and  an  up-to- 
date  list  of  all  home  and  foreign  personages  who  are 
"  wanted." 

The  German  laws  against  obscene  or  pornographic 
literature  are  extremely  severe,  and  in  one  year  the 
police  seized  16,000  copies  of  one  indecent  publication. 
Those  who  deal  in  such  wares  have  become  exceedingly 
wary,  and  will  only  procure  anything  of  the  kind  on  order. 
It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  often  the  client,  after  giving 
a  large  sum  for  a  pornographic  publication,  is  disap- 
pointed in  the  quality  of  the  goods  provided  him,  being 
sent  instead  of  the  immoral  book  he  longed  for,  a  dull 
French  novel. 


"  The  Refugees,"  by  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle,  appears  in 
German  translation  as  the  supplement  of  Velhagen,  which 
commences  a  new  volume  with  the  September  number. 

The  Medical  Magazine  for  September,  which  is  princi- 
pally educational,  and  offers  many  suggestions  for  the 
employment  of  the  fifth  year  recently  added  to  the 
medical  curriculum,  declares  that  for  the  medical  aspirant 
to  a  career  in  Her  Majesty's  service  "  three  things  are 
obligatory.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education.  Next,  he  should  have  a  real 
liking  and  respect  for  his  profession.  And,  lastly,  he 
ought  to  steel  his  heart  against  wedlock."  The  editor 
endorses  Mr.  Eric  Erichsen's  plea  for  the  federation  of 
the  London  hospitals  for  clinical  purposes,  for  lack  of 
which  students  are  driven  to  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
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A  BANKING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

How  Her  Banks  Have  Made  Scotland. 

The  Forum  for  September  contains  an  instructive 
account  of  "  Scotch  Banks :  Their  Branches  and  Their 
Cash  Credits,"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Michie,  president  of  the 
Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland : — 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  (he  says)  are  banking 
facilities  bo  extensive  as  they  are  in  Scotland.  While  in 
England  there  is  a  bank,  or  branch  bank,  to  about  every  ten 
thousand  of  population,  in  Scotland  there  is  one  to  about  every 
four  thousand  .  .  .  The  banks  .  .  .  accept  at  interest  deposits 
of  sums  as  small  as  five  pounds,  and  allow  current  accounts  to 
be  opened  sometimes  with  trifling  balances  .  .  .  The  depositors 
in  Scotch  banks  who  have  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
to  their  credit,  on  deposit  receipt  or  on  current  account  com- 
prise about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  The  result 
is  that  the  aggregate  banking  deposits  of  a  comparatively  poor 
country,  with  few  sources  of  natural  wealth,  and  with  a  popula- 
tion of  little  more  than  four  millions,  exceed  £93,000,000. 

."  The  authorised  issue  "  of  notes  by  any  bank,  against 
-which  no  coin  is  required  to  be  held,  was  fixed  by  an 
Act  of  1845  as  the  certified  average  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  May  1st, 
1845.  The  total  authorised  issue  recently  returned 
amounted  to  £2,676,350,  while  the  total  average  of  notes 
in  circulation  was  £7,127,921.   The  notes  in  till  would 

Erobably  represent  an  equal  sum.  The  -coin  actually 
eld  was  £5,469,494,  or  more  than  a  million  above  what 
was  necessary.  The  excess  of  the  actual  over  the  author- 
ised issue  is  now  so  great,  as  to  change  the  profit  once 
made  into  a  positive  loss — a  loss  Mr.  Michie  now  estimates 
at  £42,000  per  annum. 

I  HANDS  OFF  OUB  PAPER  CUKKENCy! 

The  Scottish  banks  have  always  maintained,  when  successive 
Governments  have  shown  signs,  more  or  less  plain,  of  laying 
hands  upon  the  privilege  of  issue  enjoyed  by  the  issuing  banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  creating  a  Government  issue  in 
its  stead,  that  the  matter  affects  the  public  more  than  it  affects 
themselves.  If  the  banks  concerned  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  issues  and  were  obliged  to  substitute  gold  or  Government 
uotes  for  their  own  notes  as  till-money,  it  would  mean  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  close  many  of  their  branches  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  then  to  conduct  them 
at  a  profit.  It  would  mean  also  that  they  would  have  largely 
to  restrict  (in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  banks,  to  the  extent  pro- 
bably of  several  million  pounds)  the  accommodation  which 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  extending  to  their  customers. 
It  certainly  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  any  Government  to 
tamper  with  the  paper  currency  of  Scotland,  which  has  so 
admirably  served  the  needs  of  the  country  and  added  to  its 
wealth  for  so  many  generations.  Through  it  the  public  have 
never  lost  a  penny. 

THE  CASH  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

A  unique  feature  of  Scottish  banking  is  the  cash  credit 
system.  It  was  devised  by  the  directors  of  the  Boyal 
Bank  in  1728,  and  in  an  experience  extending  over  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  the  banks  have  found  it 
"  work  in  the  main  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  to  be 
rarely  attended  with  loss." 

The  system  is  very  simple  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  man  in  business  who  has  money  coming  in  day  by 
day.  Such  a  man  may  be  well-to-do  and  able  to  give  security 
(readily  marketable  securities  are  of  course  preferred)  for  the 
credit  he  desires ,-  or  he  may  be  penniless,  with  no  capital  but 
his  character,  and  be  able  to  offer  no  security  but  the  guarantee 
of  two  friends.  In  either  case,  he  goes  to  the  bank  and 
arranges  a  cash  credit  for  a  specific  sum.  When  it  is 
established  by  the  banker,  he  may  then  chock  against  it  when- 
ever it  suits  him.   He  may  draw  as  little  of  it  or  as  much  of  it 


as  he  pleases,  but  he  must  never  exceed  the  maximum  sum 
arranged  for.  Interest  is  charged  to  him  day  by  day  only 
upon  the  sum  of  which  he  is  found  to  have  availed  himself 
each  day.  The  cash  credit  is  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent 
arrangement,  and  so  long  as  confidence  is  maintained  and 
everything  works  smoothly,  it  may,  and  often  does,  exist  for 
years.  The  rate  charged  will  avemge  from  four  and  one-half 
to  five  per  cent.,  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  rate,  charged 
on  fluctunting  balances,  may  be,  and  it  generally  is,  more 
favourable  to  the  customer  than  would  be  a  considerably  lower 
rate  charged  upon  a  specific  sum  for  a  specific  period.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cash  credit  system  has  largely 
contributed  to  tho  wealth  of  Scotland. 

The  average  dividend  for  the  last  year  of  the  .  ten  banks  is 
eleven  per  cent.,  while  the  average  dividend  of  a  similar 
number  of  English  banks,  whose  position  is  iu  all  essential 
points  the  game,  except  for  the  important  difference  that  they 
have  no  note  issues,  is  seventeen  per.  cent.  .  .  .  .Their  stocks 
stand  in  the  market  at  an  average  premium  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  per  cent.,  and  that  the  average  yield  to  present 
purchasers  is  only  a  little  more  than  four  per  cent. 


SOME  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

De  Oids  opens  with  the  first  portion  of  a  novel  by 
Louis  Couperus,  whose  Noodtot  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  about  two  years  ago  under  the 
title  of  Footsteps  of  Fate.  The  new  novel  (Majesty) 
begins  well,  describing  troubled  times  in  "Liparia"— 
inundations  and  a  ministerial  crisis;  it  promises  to 
maintain  the  author's  reputation.  Dr.  J.  S.  Warren 
conclades  his  Sacred  Fables,  dealing  in  this  instalment 
chiefly  with  the  stories  and  sayings  of  Buddhist 
writings  and  wise  men.  He  shows  us  that  many  of 
our  fables  and  legends  most  probably  have  their  origin 
in  those  writings.  The  stories  in  which  woman  is  spoken 
of  in  a  becoming  manner  belong  to  pre-Buddhist  times. 
Dr.  Byvanck  continues  his  account  of  the  youth  of  Isaac 
da  Costa.  The  alteration  of  the  Electoral  Law  is  a 
"  burning  question  "  in  Holland  at  the  present  time,  and 
receives  treatment  both  in  this  magazine  and  in  Vragen 
des  Tijds.  It  is  proposed  to  give  votes  to  all  those  (men) 
who  can  read  and  write,  and  are  able  to  maintain  a 
dwelling-place,  these  two  qualifications  being  interpreted 
thus :  the  ability  to  write  an  application  for  one's  name 
to  be  placed  on  the  List  of  Voters;  and  the  absence  of 
one's  name  from  the  books  of  workhouses  and  benevolent 
institutions. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  contains  two  articles  in  addition  to 
that  just  mentioned :  one  on  the  Triumph  of  Wagnerism, 
and  the  other  on  the  Simplification  of  Spelling  and 
Declension.  This  latter  article  is  instructive  as  showing 
the  spread  of  the  tendency  to  make  things  easier  for  the 
scholar  and  thus  save  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  further  knowledge.  There  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  the  Dutch  declensions ;  but  those  who  regard  declen- 
sion of  any  kind  as  a  hindrance  will  rejoice  to  know  of 
this  attempt  to  make  a  step  forward  in  the  direction 
which  accords  with  their  ideas. 

Elsevier's  Qeillustreerd  Maandschrift,  unlike  the  other 
two  magazines,  is  (as  its  name  shows)  illustrated,  and 
well  illustrated  too.  The  interview  with  the  Dutch 
artist,  Elchanon  Verveer,  affords  an  opportunity  for 
reproducing  several  of  his  works.  This  article  is  followed 
by  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel,  "  Clever  Jan,"  which 
is  worth  reading;  a  humorous  and  well-written  short 
story,  the  title  of  which  may  be  freely  translated  as  "  The 
man  who  didn't  like  soldiers  " ;  a  visit  to  Alphonse  Daudet ; 
and  some  miscellaneous  matter.  A  very  fair  number  all 
together. 
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THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

A  Character  Sketch. 

The  place  of  honour  in  Annie  S.  Swan's  new  magazine, 
The  Woman  at  Home,  is  given  to  a  sketch,  with  numerous 
portraits,  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  parts  of  it  which 
will  probably  appeal  most  to  the  democratic  sympathies 
of  the  modern  woman  are  those  which  tell  of  the  straitened 
circumstances  in  which  Her  Royal  Highness  was  brought 
up.  Looking  back  to  the  wedding-time,  the  writer 
remarks : — 

Jn  the  papers  of  the  period  there  was  very  littlo  said  of  the 
Princess's  early  life ;  possibly  it  was  not  thought  respectful  to 
allude  to  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  English  throne  having 
known  what  the  stress  of  poverty  meant  in  her  youth.  This 
bit  of  snobbishness  might  well  have  been  dono  away  with ;  if 
anything  could  have  added  to  the  heartiness  of  her  reception, 
the  consciousness  that  she  had  that  personal  knowledge  of 
poverty  which  is  the  surest  bond  of  brotherhood,  would  have 
fastened  her  even  more  firmly  to  the  majority  of  the  hearts  she 
bad  come  to  rule  over.  Judging  from  the  simple  manner  in 
which  she  has  brought  up  her  daughters,  the  Princess  herself 
is  far  too  fine  and  noble  a  lady  to  have  the  slightest  desire  t  > 
ignore  that  period  of  her  life  when,  rumour  says,  she  and  her 
sisters  made  their  own  dresses  and  trimmed  their  own  bonnets. 

FItOM  POVERTY  TO  ROYALTY. 

When  the  Princess  was  born,  in  1814,  her  father  was  not  in 
the  direct  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Indeed,  so  far 
was  ho  from  close  relationship  to  the  then  king,  that  he  had  to 
go  back  to  common  ancestry  of  them  both  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Princess  and  her  sisters  were  all  educated  at  home, 
and  seem  to  have  led  very  quiet  and  retired  lives.  There 
is  a  rumour,  which,  however,  we  cannot  vouch  for,  that  during 
her  childhood  her  father  was  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled  t  > 
earn  money  by  giving  drawing  lessons  in  a  little  town  in 
Germany.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  true,  for  with  a  very 
email  income  and  a  large  family.  Prince  Christian  may  well 
have  been  reduced  to  such  straits.  His  beautiful,  araublc 
wife,  whose  quiet  dignity  was  so  much  admired  at  her 
daughter's  wedding,  apparently  has  not  been  less  loved  by  the 
simple,  kindly  people  she  has  reigned  over  for  having  expe- 
rienced the  lot  common  to  most  of  her  subjects.  With  the 
recognition  by  the  nation  of  the  Prince's  heirship  to  the  throne, 
brignter,  or  atleast  easier  times,  must  have  com?. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  EVENT. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence 
shows  that  there  are  contingencies  from  which  even 
Royal  households  are  not  exempted. 

His  birth  took  place  under  somewhat'unusual  circumstances, 
for  whereas  he  was  not  expected  until  March,  he  arrived  with 
such  promptitude  at  Frogmore  one  Friday  evening  earlv  in 
January,  when  his  mother  had  been  skating  on  Virginia 
Water,  that  there  was  not  a  single  garment  there  for  him,  and 
the  local  draper  had  to  supply  the  best  be  could,  until  the 
carefully-prepared  little  garments  could  be  sent  from  Marl- 
borough House,  where  due  preparations  were  being  made  for 
him. 

Cordial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  affection  which  led  the 
princely  pair  to  keep  their  children  ever  near  them. 

There  are  those  who  speak  of  Prince  George  as  having 
been  a  veritable  pickle  in  those  dayB.  Very  funny  stories  are 
told  of  his  pranks,  especially  those  played  upon  his  grand- 
mamma, of  whom  the  young  gentleman  seems  to  have  stood  in 
no  fear  whatever,  notwithstanding  her  august  condition  and 
titles. 

THE  TIRED  SEWING  GIRL. 

Here  is  a  pretty  incident  which  will  bear  telling  often : 
Crossing  the  hall  of  Marlborough  House  late  one  afternoon 
just  before  Christmas,  she  saw  a  delicate-looking  young  girl 
standing  there  waiting.    Noticing  her  tired  expression  and  her 


modest  demeanour,  the  Princess  asked  her  to  sit  down  sad 
inquired  her  business.  She  had  brought  some  little  garments 
for  children,  which  the  Princess  had  ordered  to  be  made  by 
the  then  new-fashioned  sewing  machine.  The  Princess  took 
the  girl,  who  was  quite  ignorant  of  who  her  conductor  vu, 
into  her  own  room,  examined  the  garments,  and  praising  the 
neatness  of  the  work,  asked  who  did  them.  The  girl  replied 
that  she  had  made  them.  She  had  an  invalid  mother  to 
support,  and  she  hoped  by  becoming  an  expert  and  good 
worker  on  the  new  machines  that  she  might  be  able  to  saw 
enough  from  the  shop,  which  took  her  away  from  home  all 
day,  to  purchase  a  machine  of  her  own,  when  she  might  be 
able  to  earn  a  little  more  than  bare  bread  for  her  mother. 
The  Princess  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  basket  to  be  brought 
with  some  wine,  oranges,  and  biscuits  in  it,  asked  the  girl's 
address,  and  gave  the  basket  to  her  to  take  home.  On 
Christmas  morning  what  was  the  girl's  astonishment  to  receive 
a  handsome  new  sewing  machine  with  a  paper  attached  to  it 
bearing  the  words,  "  A  Christmas  gift  from  Alexandra." 

Incidents  of  the  kind  quoted  above  suggest  a  line  of 
defence  for  our  monarchical  institutions  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  sufficiently  recognised.  In  this  country  every 
political  arrangement,  even  Royalty  itself,  exists  solely  by 
the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  King  Demos.  That 
this  gruff  potentate  demands  character  in  those  who 
aspire  to  become  crowned  presidents  of  his  realm,  has 
been  made  abundantly  evident,  and  the  womanly  virtues 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  cannot  fail  to  increase  the 
stability  of  the  Throne.  But,  this  condition  once 
satisfied,  few  things  could  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
heart  of  Demos  than  to  feel  that  Royalty  itself  had  tasted 
poverty.  Demos  knows  what  poverty  means.  His  life  is 
one  long  battle  with  it.  And  just  as  in  the  old  fighting 
days,  the  monarch's  power  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  .dared  the  perils  and  borne  tho  scars  of 
actual  warfare," so  now  the  monarch  gains  in  security  by 
being  known  to  have  faced  and  felt  the  onset  of  want. 
The  day  may  [come  when  the  story  that  the  Princess 
Alexandra  once  made  her  own  dresses,  and  that  her 
father  worked  for  his  living  like  other  poor  men,  will  do 
more  to  uphold  British  Royalty  than  all  the  ancient 
pedigrees  and  blazonry  and  wealth  it  has  ever  gloried  in. 

An  Electric  Whirlpool. 
It  is  probable  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
utilisation  of  electricity  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  some 
interest  excited  by  the  claim  made  by  M.  Arsonval,  who 
has  described  as  his  own  an  invention  of  an  electrical 
medical  apparatus  which  bears,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
suspicious  resemblance  to  a  machine  invented  by 
Professor  D'Odiardi.  Professor  D'Odiardi  communicated 
a  description  of  the  apparatus  in  1892  to  a  French 
engineer  with  a  view  to  having  the  instrument  made  in 
France  and  communicated  to  the  Academy.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it  until  this  year  when  M.DA«onval 
described  a  machine  closely  resembling  that  of  Professor 
D'Odiardi,  as  if  it  had  been  an  invention  of  his  own.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  uninstructed  outsider  to  explain  how 
this  machine  works.  The  patient  seems  to  live  in  the 
centre  of  wire  coils  through  which  electricity  is  passed  in 
order  to  induce  currents  in  his  inside  in  the  form  of  an 
electric  whirlpool.  Edison  noticed  long  ago  that  men 
who  worked  near  the  dynamos  never  suffered  from  either 
consumption  or  rheumatism,  and  Professor  D'Odiardi 
believes  that  if  you  live  inside  his  coils  and  have  the 
electric  whirlpool  kept  going  on  inside  your  body  you 
may  probably  live  for  ever,  or  at  Icnst  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  po:  'Me.  Pleurisy, dropsy, 
and  tumours  could  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 
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THE  GERMAN  TRAMP. 

As  Studied  by  an  Amateur  Vagbant. 

Mb.  "  Josiah  Flynt"  recounts  in  the  Century  his 
experiences  of  "  Life  among  the  German  Tramps. '  He 
was  in  Berlin.  He  wanted  to  study  the  German  variety 
of  vagrancy.  He  inquired  of  the  Berlin  beggars.  He 
applied  at  the  Statistical  Bureau;  but  without  gaining 
That  he  sought.  At  last  Dr.  Bertholdt  said  to  him, 
"The  only  way  to  know  the  entire  truth  about  the 
tramp  is  to  live  with  him."  Mr.  Flynt  having  played 
the  tramp  in  his  own  country  readily  fell  in  with  this 
advice,  rigged  himself  out  accordingly,  and,  set  out  on 
his  travels.  In  the  fourth  class  railway  car,  he  picked 
up  an  invaluable  companion,  Earl,  who  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  trampdom.  He  learned  that  the 
title  of  honour  by  which  tramps  knew  each  other  was 
Chauseegrahentapezirer,  upholsterer  of  the  highway 
ditches.  He  slept  at  nights  in  the  tramps'  lodging- 
houses  in  the  cities  and  out  in  the  country  in  barns.  He 
found  a  regular  market  or  exchange  carried  on  in  the 
sleeping  resorts. 

THE  BEGGAR'S  WAGES. 

He  remarks : — 

I  was  struck  in  these  auctions  by  the  absence  of  Jews. 
Id  fact,  I  met  only  three  during  the  trip,  and  they  were 
extremely  well  dressed.  ...  I  think  the  usual  wage  for 
diligent  begging  is  between  one  mark  fifty  and  four  marks,  in 
addition  to  the  three  meals.  Of  courso  there  are  a  few  who 
ire  much  more  successful.  .  .  .  There  was  one  beggar  in  the 
room  who  even  kept  an  account  of  his  income  and  expenses. 
I  ssw  the  record  tor  March,  and  found  that  his  gains  had  been 
ninety-three  marks  and  a  few  pfennigs,  not  including  the 
meals  which  he  had  bad  in  various  kitchens  where  the  servants 
were  friendly. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  incident : — 

Five  tramps,  including  myself,  had  stopped  on  Easter  night 
at  one  of  the  large  bonfires  that  the  peasants  had  built,  just 
outside  of  Hanover,  to  commemorate  the  great  holiday.  When 
we  arrived  they  were  carousing  most  jovially,  and  seemed 
only  too  glad  to  welcome  other  companions;  so  we  all  took 
part,  and  danced  around  the  fire,  sometimes  with  the  peasant 
girls,  and  then  again  by  ourselves  or  singly.  The  peasants 
took  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  we  were  tramps,  and  shared 
their  sour  milk  and  brown  bread  with  us  as  if  we  were 
their  best  friends. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

I  was  tired,  nauseated,  and  homesick.  I  made  quick  work 
with  the  towns  of  Elberfeld,  Essex,  Barmen,  and  Dortmund, 
and  once  settled  down  in  Berlin,  with  almanac  and  gazetteer 
before  me,  found  I  had  been  15  days  "auf  der  Walze,"  on  the 
tramp,  had  travelled  over  1000  kilometers,  studied  more  than 
70  towns  and  villages,  and  met  341  voluntary  vagrants,  all  of 
them,  however,  less  voluntary  than  I. 

The  German  tramp,  if  these  experiences  justify  me  in 
judging  him,  is  a  fairly  intelligent  fellow  of  not  more  than 
average  tramp  education,  more  stupid  and  less  vicious  than  his 
American  confrere,  and  with  the  traits  of  bis  nationality  well 
stamped  upon  him.  He  is  cautious,  suspicious  to  a  degree, 
ungenerous,  but  fairly  just  ami  square-dealing  in  the  company 
of  his  fellows.  He  ia  too  much  of  a  Bohemian  to  be  a  Social 
Democrat,  but  has  not  enough  patriotism  to  be  easily  fired 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  Kaiser.  He  loves  schnapps.  Liquor 
is  just  as  much  of  a  curse  in  Germany  as  anywhere  else,  and 
brings  more  men  into  trampdom  than  is  calculated.  The 
Schnappsflasche  (brandy  flask)  is  in  nearly  every  tramp's 
pocket,  and  he  usually  empties  it  twice  a  day.  Yet  I  found 
just  outside  of  Brunswick  a  female  tramp,  nearly  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  could  empty  Die  Finne  (the  flask)  in  a  single 
"  go, '  and  seemed  healthy  too.  This  woman  was  the  only 
feminine  roadster  J  met  during  the  journey,  and  I  think  she  is 
one  of  the  very  few. 


In  regard  to  the  public  on  which  the  German  tramp  lives 
and  thrives,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  even  more 
inanely  generous  than  its  counterpart  iu  the  United  States. 
With  all  its  groans  under  taxes,  military  and  otherwise,  it 
nevertheless  takes  upon  itself  voluntarily  the  burden  of  the 
voluntary  vagrant — the  man  who  will  not  work. 


POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

The  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  entitled  "  The  Palace  of  Pan,"  and  inscribed  to  "  my 
mother."  It  is  a  description  of  the  autumn  woods,  and  is 
marked  by  the  wealth  of  colour  and  the  honey-sweet  flow 
of  sound  which  we  always  associate  with  tho  work  of 
this  poet.  One  stanza,  which  rings  out  its  verses  in  such 
rugged  rhymes  as  "  panic,"  "  Titanic,"  "  volcanic,"  seems 
meant  to  act  as  the  passing  discord  which  deepens  our 
sense  of  the  general^harmony.  Of  the  thirteen  stanzas, 
take  this  as  a  sample : — 

THE  PALACE  OK  PAN. 

As  the  shreds  of  a  plumage  of  gold  on  the  ground, 

The  sun-flakes  by  multitudes  lie. 
Shed  loose  as  the  petals  of  roses  discrowned, 
On  the  floors  of  the  forest  engilt  and  embrowned 

And  reddened  afar  and  anigh. 


Among  the  poetry  which  the  World's  Fair  has  called 
forth,  the  fine  stanzas  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder 
to  the  Century  deserve  to  take  a  leading  and  a  lasting 
place.   This  is  the  second  stanza : — 

THE  VANISHING  CITY. 

Thou  shalt  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world 

Famed  for  their  grandeur,  ever  more  enduro 
Imperishably  and  all  alone  impearled 

In  the  world's  living  thought,  the  one  most  sure 
Of  love  undying  and  of  endless  praise 

For  beauty  only, — chief  of  all  thy  kind ; 
Immortal,  even  because  of  thy  brief  days: 

Thou  cloud-built,  fairy  city  of  the  mind! 
Here  man  doth  pluck  from  the  full  tree  of  life 

The  latest,  lordliest  flower  of  earthly  art; 
This  doth  he  breathe,  while  resting  from  his  strife, 

This  presses  he  against  his  weary  heart. 
Then,  wakening  from  his  dream  within  a  dream. 
He  flings  the  faded  flower  on  Time's  down-rushing  stream. 


Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  at  the  close  'of  the  picturesque 
article  he  contributes  to  the  National  Review,  introduces 
a  poet  into  "  The  Garden  that  I  Love."  The  poem 
which  this  guest  recites  overflows  with  melodious 
melancholy.    Tho  second  stanza : — 

IF  LOVE  COULD  LAST. 

If  Love  could  last,  tho  rose  would  then 
Not  bloom  but  once,  to  fade  again. 
Juno  to  the  lily  would  not  give 
A  life  less  fair  than  fugitive, 
But  flower  and  leaf  and  lawn  renew 
Their  freshness  nightly  with  the  dew. 
In  forest  dingles,  dim  and  deep, 
Where  curtained  noonday  lies  asleep. 
The  faithful  ringdove  ne'er  would  cease 
Its  anthem  of  abiding  peace. 
All  the  year  round  we  then  should  stray 
Through  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay. 
Or  sit  and  ponder  old-world  rhymes 
Under  the  leaves  of  scented  limes. 
Careless  of  Time,  we  should  not  fear 
The  footsteps  of  the  fleeting  Year, 
Or,  did  the  long  warm  days  depart, 
'T  would  still  be  Summer  in  our  heart,— 
Did  Love  but  last ! 
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MR.  KEELY'S  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Paul  Janet,  in  writing  of  theprigin  of  the  philosophy 
of  Comte,  said  of  the  different  and  contrary  conceptions 
found  in  -various  so-called  systems,  that  they  arise,  he 
thinks,  from  the  fact  that  no  true  system  of  philosophy  has 
yet  been  propounded,  and  that  only  when  a  "veritable 
smteme"  has  had  birth  will  all  diversities  and  contra- 
dictions disappear  from  the  teachings  of  the  schools. 

However  willing  thoughtful  men  and  women  may  be 
to  admit  that  "Science  has  done  a  great  work  in  cleaning 
away  the  kitchen-middens  of  superstition,"  they  see  that 
her  methods  are  at  fault  and  that  the  results  are  dis- 
appointing failures.  Edward  Carpenter,  in  a  criticism 
on  modern  science,  says,  "  Science  has  failed  because  she 
has  attempted  to  carry  out  the  investigations  of  nature 
from  the  intellectual  side  alone — neglecting  the  other 
constituents  necessarily  involved :  she  has  failed  because 
she  has  attempted  an  impossible  task ;  for  the  discovery 
of  a  permanently  valid  and  purely  intellectual  representa- 
tion of  the  universe  is  simply  impossible ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Science  now  finds  herself  in  almost  every 
direction  in  utterly  hopeless  quandaries." 

If,  as  Carpenter  asserts,  Science  has  landed  herself  in 
pure  absurdities  in  every  direction,  while  the  unknown 
thing  remains  unknown,  the  independent  existence  around 
the  corner  still  escapes  us,  the  time  has  come  in  which  it 
may  be  well  to  look  into  a  philosophy  that,  for  the  first 
time,  gives  us  a  system  which  teaches  "  a  vast  organisa- 
tion, absolutely  perfect  and  intimately  knit,  from  its 
centre  to  its  utmost  circumference,  existing  embryonic  in 
every  individual  man,  animal,  plant,  or  other  organism, 
the  object  of  all  life,  experience,  suffering,  and  toil — the 
ground  of  all  sensation,  and  the  hidden  yet  proper  theme 
of  all  thought  and  study." 

This  is  the  philosophy  which  Keely's  system  discloses, 
ns  made  known  in  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  s  book,  "  Keely 
and  his  Discoveries:  Aerial  Navigation.  The  Practical 
Result  of  these  Discoveries."*  It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Keely 
has  demonstrated  to  men  of  science  his  ability  to  "  hook 
on  his  machinery  to  the  machinery  of  nature,"  drawing 
therefrom  a  harmless  propelling  and  controlling  power, 
which,  it  is  claimed  by  him,  is  the  force  which  keeps  tho 
planets  in  their  places,  lifts  the  oceans  from  their  beds, 
and  controls  the  universe:  and  to  be  the  only  safe  and 
suitable  energy  for  navigating  the  highways  of  the  air. 

After  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore's  book  was  completed  and 
in  print,  she  received  from  Mr.  Grant  Allen  the  following 
prefatory  note,  intended  for  its  pages,  which  we  have  the 
privilege  of  making  room  for  in  our  columns,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  create  some  interest  in  the  publication : — 

In  this  volume  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  endeavours  to 
give  some  account  of  the  physical  philosophy  of  Mr.  Keely, 
who  claims  to  be  the  discoverer  of  an  unknown  energy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mrs.  Moore  is  thoroughly 
competent  for  the  task  she  has  set  herself;  for  no  other 
person  has  been  so  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Keely's 
work  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  no  other  has  followed 
it  throughout  with  such  disinterested  and  single-hearted 
enthusiasm.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  so 
rare  a  determination  to  assist  struggling  genius.  In 
Mrs.  Moore's  opinion,  Keely  has  made  great  discoveries ; 
and  she  has  generously  devoted  no  little  time  and  trouble 
to  aid  the  inventor  in  gaining  public  recognition.  Now, 
I  am  a  heretic  in  physics  myself  (though  my  heresies  are 
not  the  same  as  Mr.  Keely's),  and  therefore  I  am  interested 

*  Publishers :  Keg&n  Paul  and  Co. 


in  the  general  principle  that  all  heresies  should  meet  it 
least  with  a  fair  and  open  trial  at  the  bar  of  scientific 
opinion.  That  fair  and  open  trial  is  now  demanded  for 
the  views  promulgated  in  the  present  volume.  L  All,  its 
author  asks  is  an  impartial  judgment;  and  Mir.  Moors  is 
herself  so  conspicuously  honest  and  candid  that  she 
deserves  no  less  at  the  hands  of  specialist  critics.  . 

The  work,  as  I  regard  it,  is  rather  concerned  with 
Mr.  Keely's  theories  and  with' Mr!  Keely's  pniTcsophy, 
than  with  his  actual  performance.  Now,  what  the  world 
most  wants  is  rather,  proof  positive  and  material  of  ifca 
existence  and  reality  of  the  unknown  power.  As  som  as 
it  can  be  made  to  "  do  work  "  (if  I  may  borrow  the  very 
unsatisfactory  phrase  of  the  modern  physicists)  practical 
men,  I  take  it,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  employ  the  latest 
known  form  of  energy.  It  appears,  however,  that  gnwe 
difficulties  are  supposed  by  many  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  practical  utilisation  of  the  alleged  motor.  Till  those 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  it  is  but  natural  that  an 
incredulous  world  should  stand  by  and  suspend  its  judg- 
ment, if  indeed  it  does  not  refuse  to  so  much  as  suspend 
it.  But  Mr.  Keely  is  fortunate  in  having  found  a  supporter 
whose  faith  rises  to  the  full  height  of  so  painful  a  a'tua- 
tion.  If  success  should  ever  crown  his  life-long  efforts, 
it  will  be  largely  to  Mrs.  Moore's  unfaltering  encourage- 
ment for  tho  last  ten  years  that  the  world  will,  owe  its 
new  motor. 

With  regard  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  present 
work — and  it  is  mainly  theoretical — I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  a  great  many  of  the  principles  for  which 
Mrs.  Moore  contends  have  now  been  reckoned  among 
the  probabilities  or  even  the  certainties  of  science.  Such 
are  the  principles  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  energy, 
the  reducibility  of  all  energies  to  a  single  ultimate  kind, 
and  the  underlying  antagonism  between  forces  and 
energies.  But  others,  more  novel,  are  couched  in  a 
new  terminology  of  Mr.  Keely's  inventing,  and  are 
difficult  for  the  physicist  to  correlate  with  the  ordinary 
principles  of  his  known  science.  To  say  this  is  not,  of 
course,  equivalent  to  condemning  them,  for  every  new 
science  has  had  to  begin  by  inventing  its  own  terminology, 
and  electricity  in  particular  passed  at  first  through  a 
stage  of  very  curious  nomenclature,  proved  by  later 
research  to  be  in  large  part  erroneous.  But  the  language 
in  which  Mr.  Keely  clothes  his  ideas  is  so  peculiar  to 
himself  that  it  cannot  readily  be  followed  by  physical 
investigators.  Much  of  it,  I  must  confess,  conveys  Iittte 
meaning  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  have  honestly  done  my 
best  to  grapple  with  the  reasoning  involved,  and  I  shall 
watch  henceforth  with  the  greatest  interest  the  final 
developments  of  Mr."  Keely's  mechanism. 

Every  great  thing  that  has  ever  appeared  on  His 
earth  began  by  being  somebody's  "  fad  and  somebody's 
"  eccentricity."  For  that  reason  I  have  always  felt  that 
we  should  be  very  receptive  to  fads  and  eccentricito, 
oven  when  they  don't  happen  to  appeal  to  ns  personally 
We  should  remember  the  fate  of  Young's  undulatory 
theory.  It  is  better  that  a  thousand  doubtful  philosophies 
should  stand  their  trial  before  the  world  than  that  one 
truth  should  run  the  risk  of  being  crushed  to  death 
prematurely  or  being  stifled  still-born.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  I  would  ask  a  respectful  consideration  f«j« 
work  of  an  able,  a  single-minded,  and  a  disintereswi 
thinker  like  Mrs.  Moore.  In  a  universe  where  so  many 
unknown  powers  surround  us  it  is  possible  thereaw 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  m 
our  philosophy. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY.  REVIEW. 

Among  many  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  of  high  value 
and  bearing  noted  names,  Dr.  Pearson's  on  "  The  Causes 
of  Pessimism,"  which  along  with  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
paper  on  the  Unemployed  is  noticed  elsewhere,  fitly 
stands  first.  A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  late 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds' "  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  South  Italy  " 
—a  series  of  extracts  from  his  last  diary.  Dr.  MjKendrick 
describes  at  length  the  marvellous  stracture  and  be- 
haviour of  the  electric  fishes,  and  concludes  that  the  study 
of  these  and  allied  phenomena  may  serve  as  guides  to  the 
invention  of  better  electrical  appliances  than  those  we 
have  in  use.  Lady  Dilke  treats  of  "The  Industrial 
Position  of  Women." 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  in  his  "  Atoms  and  Sunbeams,"  follows 
up  farther  Helmhotz's  solution  by  the  theory  of  shrinkage 
of  the  paradox  that  the  sun — 

has  radiated  forth  already  a  thousand  times  as  much  heat  as 
could  be  generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  sphere  of  coal  as 
big  as  the  sun  is  at  present ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
expenditure  in  the  past,  physics  declares  that  for  millions  of 
years  "to  come  the  sun  may  continue  to  dispense  light  and  heat 
to  its  attendant  worlds  with  the  same  abundant  prodigality. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  discloses  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  what  he  conceives  to  be  "  the  royal  road  to 
history." 

Well,  what  I  would  advise  a  young  man  going  into  the  his- 
torical line  to  bespeak  is  —  first,  indefatigable  research 
into  all  the  accessible  materials ;  secondly,  a  Bound  philo- 
sophy of  human  evolution;  thirdly,  a  genius  for  seizing 
on  the  typical  movements  and  the  great  men ;  and.  lastly, 
the  power  of  a  true  artist  in  grouping  subjects  and  in 
describing  typical  men  and  events.    All  four  are  necessary. 

The  fault  of  Oxford  is  that  she  seems  to  think  the  first 
to  be  enough  without  the  rest. ,  The  four  qualifications 
were  combined,  or  very  nearly  combined,  by  Gibbon. 

History  is  only  one  department  of  Sociology,  just  as  Natural 
History  is  the  descriptive  part  of  Biology.  And  History  will 
hare  to  be  brought  most  strictly  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  Social  Philosophy.  Tho  day  of  the  chronicler 
is  past;  the  day  of  the  literateur  is  past.  .  .  Tho  histories  of 
the  future  .  .  .  will  illustrate  philosophy. 

UNIVERSITIES,  NAPOLEONIC  AND  GERMAN. 

Mr.  Patrick  Geddos  supplies  an  exceedingly  valuable 
sketch  of  university  systems  past  and  present.  Especially 
interesting  is  his  contrast  of  the  two  most  potent  modern 
systems,  the  Napoleonic  and  the  German.  Napoleon 
was "  the  first  and  still  supreme  educational  autocrat," 
Vr'ilhelm  Humboldt  "  the  first  and  still  foremost  educa- 
tional statesman  of  the  century."  Napoleon  planned  "  to 
make  a  cast-iron  examination  system,  workable  by  a 
militarised  bureaucracy,  to  turn  out  mandarins  and 
f-tool-covers."  His  system,  "introduced  and  organised 
cram,"  set  the  model  to  tho  London  University  and 
otir  Education  Departments.  Humboldt  and  the  Ger- 
mans granted  freedom  to  teach  and  to  learn,  laid  chief 
stress  on  original  research,  and  as  a  result  have  created  a 
system  productive  of  intellectual  life  and  progress 
unequalled  in  the  world.  The  Englishman,  even  when 
triumphantly  productive — 

remains  always  (as  tho  German  recognises  at  a  glance)  more 
ot  lew  of  an  amateur.  Our  greatest  scientific  names,  in  fact, 
«e  instances  of  this — witness  Darwin,  Lyell  and  Murchison, 
w  take  any  other  lino  of  special  study,  such  as  economics. 

The  ideal  now  striven  after  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Mwrica,  is  German. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  attains  this  month  ite  two 
hundredth  number,  and  its  contents  aro  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  It  has  several  first-rate  articles.  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert's  satirical  Vade-mecum  for  Cabinet  Ministers, 
Professor  Mavor's  "Setting  the  Poor  to  Work,"  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe's  "New  Ways  with  Old  Offenders," Mr.  H. 
A.  Jones'  reply  to  "  Dr.  Pearson  on  the  Modern  Drama," 
and  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
Professor  Prestwich  bewails  the  anomalous  "  position  of 
Geology  "  in  this  country  at  tho  present  time,  with  its 
fieedom  of  inquiry  restricted  on  the  one  side  by  tho 
Uniformitarians,  who  assume  that  every  position  must  be 
reduced  to  a  fixed  measure  of  time  and  .  speed,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Physicists,  who  remind  geologists  that 
the  subject  is  outside  their  sphere  of  inquiry,  and  Rev. 
Canon  Irvine  tells  how  with  his  help  Thackeray  took  as 
his  "  Study  "  for  Colonel  Newcome — 

Captain  Light,  an  old  officer  of  fine  profile  and  a  grand 
"frosty  pow,"  who  had  served  Her  Majesty  and  Her  Royal 
predecessors  in  an  infantry  regiment,  and  tad  lost  his  sight 
(so  he  told  us)  from  the  glare  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Blind- 
ness had  brought  him  to  seek  the  shelter' of  Thomas  Button's 
Hospital,  where  he  lived  with  the  respect  of  old  and  young, 
tended  lovingly  through  all  the  hours  of  daylight  by  his 
daughter. 

DR.  MARTINEAU  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Mr.  Eendel  Harris'  criticisms  have  led  Dr.  Martineau 
to  write  a  second  paper — of  rejoinder  and  explanation — 
on  the  Gospel  of  Peter.   The  article  concludes: — 

On  the  whole,  the  fresh  light  which  tho  researches  of  the 
last  half-century  have  thrown  upon  the  early  life  and  litera- 
ture of  Christendom  during  the  growth  and  selection  of  a 
body  of  sacred  writings,  justifies  by  new  reasons  our  thank- 
fulness for  the  New  Testament  as  it  is.  Clear  as  it  has 
become  that  tho  volume  has  been  made  up,  not  by  super- 
natural dictation  or  even  by  critical  discovery  of  authorship 
and  testing  of  contents,  still  clearer  is  it  that  what  lias  been 
let  drop  can  claim  no  preference  over  that  which  has  been 
saved ;  and  that,  in  consulting  and  defining,  from  time  to  time, 
the  Catholic  feeling  of  the  Christian  communities,  the  Church 
authorities,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Gho»t,  have  really  been 
prevailingly  led  by  good  sense  and  practical  piety. 

"THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FRESCH  PRESS." 

Mr.  James  Macintyre  recounts  the  story  of  Theophraste 
Renaudot,  who  in  lo"31  founded  the  first  French  news- 
paper, the  weekly  Gazette  d>  France.  This  journal, 
strange  to  say,  has  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of  French 
history  and  is  alive  to-day.  Mr.  Macintyre  is  tempted 
into  comparisons  between  "  Old  Journalism  and  New. ' 

Much  has  been  heard  lately  of  something  called  the  New 
Journalism.  Its  character  is  vague  and  nebulous,  differently 
explained  by  difl'erent  exponents,  but  its  main  features  seem 
to  be  the  glorification  of  tho  persona),  tho  unveiling  of  all 
secrets  and  Bcandals  of  diplomacy  aud  courts  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  ingenious  schemes  which  serve  primarily  as  an  adver- 
tisement, and  snbordinately  as  a  decoy  -to  prospective  material 
advantage.  When  tho  last-mentioned  characteristic  is  given 
full  play,  the  literature  is  merely  thrown  in.  It  ought  to  bo 
pointed'out  that  to  call  this  tliiug  New  Journalism  is  a  misuse 
of  words.  It  is  not  new  at  all.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  its 
devices  which  is  not  as  old  as  tho  Gazette  de  Fraiteq,  and  few 
of  them  reach  the  utility  of  Renaudot's  schemes.. .  .  .  la  Court 
secrets  Renaudot's  achieved  feats  which  would  raise  the  envy 
of  the  most  advanced  exponent  of  the  pseudo  New  Journalism. 
He  had  among  his  regular  contributors  King  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth himself;  Richelieu  supplied  him  with  paragraphs;  and 
his  successor,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  sent  accounts  of  battles  aad 
victories  which  never  took  place.  .  s~>- 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  for  October  is  very  far  from  a 
record-breaking  number.  The  specific  gravity  of  most  of 
the  articles  is  decidedly  high.  Mr.  Hunter's  attack  on  Mr. 
Goschen's  finance,  noticed  elsewhere,  will  probably  make 
most  stir.  Professor  Weissmann  concludes  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  but  how  far  he  has  established  his 
comprehensive  thesis — "  the  All-sufficiency  of  Natural 
Selection " — no  one  who  is  not  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  technical  vocabulary  of  biology  could  venture  to 
pronounce.  Nor  does  Mr.  Romanes'  note  on  panmixia 
allure  the  •'  profannm  vti'gus.  Professor  Ramsay's  re- 
searches concerning  "The  Holy  City  of  Phrygia"  are 
more  recondite  than  attractive. 

CHINESE  ART  AND  ARTFULNESS. 

The  brightest  of  all  the  articles  is  one  by  Rev.  W.  A 
Cornaby  on  '•'  Chinese  Art,  an  Index  to  the  National  Cha- 
racter." There  is  a  piquant  individuality  about  the 
writer's  style  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing.  We 
quote  a  few  sentences : — 

The  straight  lino  is  an  abomination  to  the  Chinese.  .  .  . 
They  will  always  substitute  a  curve  wherever  possible,  or  they 
will  torture  it  into  a  zigzag.  .  .  .  They  think  in  curves  and 
zigzags.  To  the  Chinese  mind  the  straight  line  is  suggestive 
of  death  and  demons.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians,  and  after  them  the 
Greeks,  idealised  the  straight  line.  The  Chinese  have  idealised 
the  curve  and  zigzag,  notably  in  their  national  emblem,  the 
dragon. 

Chinese  art  is  sombre,  where  Japanese  i9  volatile.  The 
latter  is  a  necessary  overflow  of  high  child  spirits  ;  the  former 
is  a  somewhat  pessimist  protest  against  the  real.  .  .  .  The 
characteristic  of  Chinese  art  and  literature  may  be  expressed 
in  the  one  word,  euphemism. 

Idealist  dreamers  and  coarse  Coolies,  or  combination!  of  the 
two  in  varying  proportion,  make  up  the  Chinese  nation.  .  .  . 
The  scholar  and  the  Coolio  alike  are  idealists,  each  in  his  own 
way.  The  ideal  is  not  real,  therefore  the  unreal  is  ideal,  is 
the  syllogism  at  the  basis  of  Chinese  art,  religion,  and  thought 
generally.  .  .  .  The  high  classical  ideal  in  art  and  literature, 
then,  is  luminous  mist. 

"A  NATION  OF  ARTISTS" 

After  pages  of  tliis  glittering  satire,  Mr.  Cornaby  at 
last  reveals  his  objective,  which  is,  in  plain  English,  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  officials  before  and  after  the  riots. 
The  mandarin,  *'  unusually  gay," 

proceeds  to  draw  up  an  idealised  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
rioters  and  of  their  provocation.  Dr.  Fell,  well  versed  in 
anatomy,  and  a  lover  of  exact  definition,  may  exclaim  at  his 
leisure,  "All  Chinamen  are  liars;"  but  we,  for  once  euphe- 
mistic, do  but  affirm  them  to  be  a  nation  of  artists,  the 
principles  of  which  art  l.'ay  not  be  tabulated  too  rigidly,  nor 
arranged  in  cruelly  straight  columns. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  the  mask  of  satire  is  almost 
dropped  in  the  strenuousness  of  the  practical  demand  : — 

The  lion  (with  apologies  to  the  emblems  of  other  countries) 
makes  a  spring — in  a  straight  line,  of  course.  The  dragon  is 
caught  1  Not  so.  With  many  an  intricate  curve  it  soars  on 
high,  far  above  the  lion's  head.  Emboldened  by  this 
magnificent  success,  the  anti-foreign  schemers  lay  their  trap, 
carefully  concealed  by  imperial  proclamations  on  tissue  paper, 
torn  in  some  places,  but  easily  patched  up  with  more  tissue 
paper,  on  which  is  written  an  artistically  softened  account  of 
the  late  liots.  Meanwhile  ...  as,  not  the  dragon  Emperor 
with  his  smooth  promises,  but  a  certain  old  dragon — of  the 
existence  of  which  it  is  now  the  turn  of  China  to  reassure  the 
WeBt — seems  to  6e  the  master  of  mobs  of  ten  thousand 
barbarians,  yelling  for  the  death  of  two  peaceable  men,  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  the  speedy  importation  of  a  little  real, 
straight  moving  justice  into  this  land  of  curves  and  zigzags. 


"THE  COMMUNAL  CONTROL  OF  LAND." 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  charges  Parliament  with 
having  proceeded  in  regard  to  land — 

Not  only  on  different,  but  on  inconsistent  principles.  For, 
in  the  first  place.  State  arbitration  has  been  instituted  to 
rectify  the  relations  of  owner  and  occupier;  in  the  second, 
tenant  occupiers  have  been  helped  to  become  occupying  owners; 
and  in  third,  local  authorities  have  obtained  certain  powers  to 
acquire  and  administer  land. 

The  first  arrangement  ultimately  results'in  "  legislative 
enactments  providing  for  laud  purchase."  The  second 
only  turns  the  unearned  increment  into  the  pockets  of  > 
lawyer,  instead  of  a  number  of  landowners,  and  extends 
the  vices  of  landlordism  over  a  greater  area  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  third  Mr.  Ferguson  finds  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  "The  drift  of  Land  Reform"  sets  towards 
communal  control. 

Its  strength  lies  in  its  flexibility.  In  one  district  the  land 
system  could  remain  entirely  unchanged;  in  another  a  few 
allotments  might  be  formed;  in  a  third  small  holding!: 
while  all  the  while  private  effort  might  be  stimulated. 
Owners  might  be  bought  out  from  a  city  or  from  a  country- 
side ;  for  the  system  can  be  applied  equally  to  the  site  of  a 
cottage  or  of  London,  to  the  island  of  Lewis  or  a  roadside 
allotment.  Land  commissioners  would  no  longer  be  needed, 
and  with  a  few  minor  Acts  the  land  system  could  be  left  to 
take  eare  of  itself. 

Mr.  Ferguson  would  not  confiscate  existing  ground- 
values,  but  would  enable  the  town  council  to  retain  any 
future  building-values,  as  well  as  to  rate  unoccupied 
land  on  its  capital  value. 

A  SPANISH  IBSEN. 

Jose  Echegaray  is  presented  to  us  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Lynch  as  the  Spanish  dramatist  of  "the  modern  con- 
science, and  its  illimitable  scope  for  reflection,  for 
conflict,  and  temptation."  The  way  in  which  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  on  their  children  is  terribly  empha- 
sised by  him.  "  We  cannot  with  impunity  corrupt  the 
sources  of  life,"  says  one  of  his  characters : — 

Not  even  Tolstoi,  with  all  that  delicacy  and  keenness  of  the 
Russian  conscience,  that  profound  seriousness  which  moves  us 
so  variously  in  his  great  books,  has  a  nobler  consciousness  of 
the  dignity  of  suffering  and  virtue  than  this  Spanish  dramatist. 
And  not  less  capable  is  he  of  a  jesting  survey  of  life.  Eche- 
garay writes  in  no  fever  of  passion,  and  wastes  no  talent  on 
the  niceties  of  art.  The  morality  and  discontent  that  float 
from  the  meditative  North,  have  reached  him  in  his  heme  of 
sunshine  and  easy  emotions,  and  his  work  is  pervaded  nobly 
by  its  spirit.  And  unlike  Ibsen,  he  illuminates  thought  with 
sane  and  connected  action. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"An  Early  Aspirant  to  the  German  Imperial  Crown  "is 
none  other  than  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  whoso 
liberal  sympathies,  popularity  in  Germany,  and  expected 
elevation  to  the  supreme  position  in  the  general  revulsion 
from  Prussian  and  Austrian  claims  in  the  'sixties  are 
recounted  by  Earl  Blind.  It  appears  that  the  Duke 
once  in  1860  invited  Blind  and  other  political  exiles 
to  meet  him  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Caroline  Holland 
describes  how  "  the  Banditti  of  Corsica "  dominate  the 
island,  overuling  the  elections  and  terrorising  the 
people. 

One  does  not  exactly  see  why  such  an  article  as  Miss 
Julia  Wedgwood's  "  Message  of  Israel  "  should  have  been 
published,  except  to  show  how  a  person  who  is  not  an 
expert  may  yet  feel  her  way  after  her  cherished  beliefs 
amid  the  new  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

Thb  October  number  does  not  exceed  the  average 
qaalitv  of  contents.  Mr.  Harold  Spender's  plan  of  saving 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  most  important 
article,  and  Dr.  Dunn's  "  Increase  of  Cancer  "  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  revives  the  memory  of 
William  Cobbett.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who  writes  in  a 
calmer  mood  than  usual,  discusses  the  alternative  of 
living  in  town  or  country,  and  concludes  that  the  choice 
is  between  Life  and  Eepose. 

A  NSW  USE  FOB  THE  BARBEL  ORGAN. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  contributes  a  second  group  of 
notes  and  reminiscences  of  "  Opera  in  England."  He  com- 
plains of  the  extreme  conservatism  of  tho  British  public 
in  matters  operatic : — 

Tliey  take  with  great  difficulty  to  a  new  work.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  this  Protestant  country  the  music  in  our  churches  is 
far  beneath  the  music  in  the  Catholic  places  of  worship,  where 
from  their  earliest  days  children  hear  and  get  accustomed  to 
music  of  the  highest  order,  and  thus  are  more  ready  to  grasp 
and  understand  the  works  of  the  modern  school.  ...  There  is  a 
story  told  of  the  late  E.  T.  Smith,  who,  when  manager  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opera  House,  used  to  engage  barrel  organs  to  play 
and  popularise  the  tunes  of  an  opera  he  was  ab  ^ut  to  produce. 

NINE  DECISIVE  MARRIAGES. 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  starts  from  the  principle  that 
"though  the  marriages  of  kings  usually  engage  only  a 
secondary  attention,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the 
decisive  marriages  of  the  world  have  had  more  influence 
on  its  fortunes  than  the  decisive  battles,"  and  recalls  the 
effects  produced  on  English  history  by  nine  marriages — 
of  Bertha,  who  won,  and  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  lost,  Eng- 
land for  Borne,  of  Emma  and  Ethelred,  of  Matilda  and 
Henry  I.,  of  Eleanor  and  Henry  II.,  of  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  VII..  of  Margaret  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  of 
William  and  Mary,  of  Sophia  and  the  King  of  Bohemia. 
"  English  history  would  not  have  been  what  it  [is,  nay, 
England  herself  would  not  have  been  what  she  is,  if  ft 
hadnot  been  for  these  marriages." 

A  THREAT  OF  REVOLT. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  concludes  his  paper  on  "  The  Liberal 
party  and  the  claims  of  Wales  "  with  the  following  words, 
which  are  evidently  intended  to  make  any  eating  of  the 
leek  next  session  impossible  :— 

To  threaten  revolt  is  not  pleasant,  and  perhaps  not  par- 
ticularly dignified ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  in  this  case  to 
follow  the  proverb  which  says,  "  Never  say  you  are  going  to  do 
a  thing  until  you  have  done  it."  It  is  surely  better  to  state 
clearly  and  without  equivocation  that  the  representatives  of 
Wales  in  Parliament  must  and  will  accept  the  responsibility 
which  the  situation  will  placo  upon  them,  unless  next  Session 
the  Government  are  prepared  to  redeem  their  promises  to  the 
Welsh  people. 

CHOLERA  AND  TYPHOID. 

Mr.  Adopbe  Smith  asking,  "  Are  we  prepared  to  resist 
a  cholera  epidemic?"  makes  the  somewhat  surprising 
announcement  that 

the  drainage  of  the  poorer  property  in  England  is  fairly 
good,  that  of  the  slums  in  large  cities  is  the  best  of  all. 
Sanitary  inspectors,  amateur  inspectors,  slum  explorers,  philan- 
thropists, missionaries,  and  many  others  are  constantly  prying 
into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  and  though  there  is  much 
surface-filth,  any  real  organic  defects  are  promptly  detected 
and  remedied.  It  is  the  middle-class  dwellings,  the  houses 
rented  at  from  £30  to  £100  a  year,  that  escape  inspection,  and 
that  are  often  very  badly  drained. 

Having  observed  the  fact,  namely,  that  cholera  follows 
in  the  wake  of  typhoid  fever  he  ventures 
to  surmise  that  as  in  England  we  arc  not  yet  exempt  from 
typhoid  fever,  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  safe  from  cholera 


.  .  .  There  is  no  lack  of  hafd  drinkers  in  England.  Thevo  is 
no  lack,  cither,  of  misery,  of  overcrowding,  of  personal  un- 
cleanliness ;  and  these  constitute  the  culture  ground  of  tho 
cholera  microbe.  To  save  ourselves  from  cholera,  wo  must 
cement  a  firm  alliance  between  tho  social  reformer  and  the 
sanitary  reformer. 

ARE  WEATHER  FORECASTS  TRUSTWORTHY  ? 

Mr.  Bobert  H.  Scott,  of  the  meteorological  department, 
endeavours  to  correct  the  popular  impression  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  weather  forecasts.  He  qr.otes  statistics  to 
show  that  in  the  thirteen  years,  1870-1891,  the  forecasts  for 
the  various  districts  of  tho  United  Kingdom  averaged  a 
percentage  of  45  *  5  entire,  and  34  8  partial  successes, 
against  6  6  entire,  and  13-1  partial  failures.  The  least 
successful  districts  are,  in  order  of  their  figures,  the  West 
of  Scotland,  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  then  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  the  North-west  of  England,  ranking  equally. 

HOW  TO  TELL  A  LIFE  STORY. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  out  of  much  experience  of 
biographers  and  biographies,  to  protest  against  the  style 
of  biography  that  takes  as  its  model  the  blue-book  or  the 
funeral  oration.  He  pleads  that  "biography  should 
once  more  be  considered  as  a  work  of  art:  the  aim 
should  be  the  revelation,  and,  as  much  as  possible  the 
self-revelation,  of  a  character.''  He  observed  that "  letters 
in  the  main  are  the  one  essential  to  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory life."   

The  Economic  Journal.  ' 

Tue  September  number  of  tho  Economic  Journal 
presents  a  substantial  bill  of  fare,  in  which  the  technical 
does  not  overpower  the  general  human  interest.  The 
leading  place  is  given  to  Mr.  Goschen's  address  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Economic  Association. 
His  recognition  of  the  place  of  ethics  in  cconomicb  and 
of  economics  in  ethics,  seems  likely  to  derive  from  his 
personal  antecedents  and  official  position  a  sort  of 
epochal  significance.  Mr.  Bear's  formulation  of  problems 
for  the  new  Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Clem 
Edwards'  history  of  Labour  Federations,  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
Rise  of  the  English  Post  Office,  and  Mr.  Wolffs  account  of 
the  French  Agricultural  Syndicates  are  referred  to  else- 
where. Caroline  A.  Foley,  M.A.,  treats  of  Fashion  as  a 
factor  in  production  and  distribution.  Fashion  is  an 
economic  power  perhaps  too  little  dwelt  on  in  the 
systematic  exposition  of  the  science ;  and  there  is  a 
poetic  fitness  in  a  woman  endeavouring  to  supply  the 
lack. 

Among  other  solid  subjects  of  contemporary  famer 
the  Silver  Question  naturally  comes  in  for  extensive 
treatment :  one  of  the  writers,  Mr.  Dana  Horton,  de- 
scribing the  issue  of  the  order  closing  the  Indian  mints  to 
silver  as  a  veritable  coup  d'etat. 

In  the  Westminster  Beview,  Mr.  Charle3  Bopcr  tells 
ghastly  tales  of  the  oppression  East  Anglian  labourers 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  gamekeepers  and  game-pre6crving 
magistrates.  Another  writer  unfolds  a  new  plan  of  dis- 
tributing fish  direct  10  consumers— the  formation  of  a 
National  Fish  Supplying  Company,  pledged  never  to 
charge  a  penny  more  to  the  publio  than  would  provide 
for  a  fixed  dividend  and  necessary  reserve.  Mr.  Harry 
Da  vies  writes  on  the  Future  of  Wales,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  eminence  of  Welsh  preaching  asserts  that  "  Thero 
is,  given  due  advantages,  enough  fire  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  Welsh  nature  to  set  the  world  ablaze  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences."  Thoujrh  so  enthusiastic]  about  the  Welsh, 
he  deplores  not  only  Eugland's  neglect  of  Wales,  but  also 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  Welsh  and  their  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  the  English  language. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  is  greatly  exalted  over  the 
defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  Lords,  but  otherwise 
does  not  reach  a  very  high  pitch.  Lord  Ashbourne 
leads  off  with  a  paean  on  the  "  Crowning  Mercy."  He 
winds  up  by  asking, 

What  has  been  the  feeling  of  the  country  0:1  (he  rejection  of 
the  Bill  ?  It  appears  to  be  genuine  relief.  There  aro  no  signs 
of  sorrow  or  indignation.  It  is  impossible  to  flog  up  a  particle 
of  enthusiasm  against  the  House  of  Lords  for  doing  what  was 
expected  by  all,  and  hoped  for  by  millions.  Everyone  feels 
that  the  Peers  did  their  duty ;  and  a  growing  majority  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  growing  minority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  entirely  approve  their  action. 

WHICH  SIDE  DO  YOUNG  BLOODS  PEEPER  ? 

"M.  P.,"  reviewing  the  personal  aspects  of  the  session, 
while  eulogizing  the  Unionist  leaders,  and  not  withholding 
bis  admiration  from  "  this  miracle  of  enduring  vitality," 
as  he  calls  Mr.  Gladstone,  declares : — 

Already,  indeed,  ambitious  youth  seems  to  bo  recoiling  from 
Gladstonianisni.  Any  observer  in  the  galleries  will  bo  struck 
by  this  obvious  difference  between  the  Gladstonian  and  the 
Unionist  benches.  On  the  former  ho  will  see  almost  unbroken 
rows  of  elderly  or  middle-aged  men ;  on  the  latter  he  will  see 
a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  young  men. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  laments  the  "  barren  labours  *' 
of  the  session. 

A  VERY  FLAT  CHAMBER. 

Mrs.  Crawford  delineates  the  persons  and  parties  and 
prospects  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies.  She  opens 
with  a  very  decided  summary  of  the  situation  :— 

The  new  French  Legislature  is  one  of  very  middling  quality. 
Taking  all  in  all,  tho  governmental  majority  is  perhaps  the 
flattest  ever  elected  since  the  Consulate— a  government  which 
sprung  up  when  the  guillotine  had  cleared  awav  most  of  tho 
beads  that  shed  lustre  on  the  National  Assembly  and  Con- 
vention. Nearly  every  brillant  talent,  of  no  matter  what 
party,  has  been  rejected  by  the  electorate  and  regardless  of 
post  services. 

VIA  MEDIA  ANGLICANA. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Cowley- Brown  takes  up  the  controversy  oa 
Ritualism  where  it  was  left  in  the  Contemporary  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Canon  Knox-Little,  and  implores 
both  extremes  to  recognise  the  Via  Media  which  tho 
Church  of  England  is  meant  to  embody.  He  deplores 
that "  an  increase  of  scepticism  is  met  by  an  increase  of 
— • — superstition : " — 

Some  who  profess  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church  have 
required  men  to  believe  so  much  that  now  they  will  believe 
notting.  Questions  of  ceremony  which  bear  nothing  upon 
conduct  are  gravely  debated,  whilo  people  are  debating  and 
doubting  the  very  existence  of  a  God. 

AN  OLD  HOUSE  OR  A  NEW? 

Tho  gem  of  the  number  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin's  "The  Garden  that  I  Love."  The  poetry  is 
mentioned  elsewhere.  In  recounting  how  he  found  his 
beloved  garden,  the  poet  thus  breaks  forth  :— 

I  do  not  know  how  people  consent,  save  under  dire  compul- 
sion, to  build  a  house  for  themselves  or  to  live  in  one  newly- 
built  for  them  by  others.  For  my  part,  I  like  to  think  that  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  either  iu  blood  or  sentiment,  have  slept 
under  the  same  ro  ■{,  have  trodden  the  same  boards,  have 
genially  entertained  under  the  same  rafters,  have  passed 
through  the  same  doors  and  up  the  same  staircases,  drunk  out 
of  the  same  cellars  and  eateu  out  of  the  same  larders  I  now 
call  mine.  I  like  to  think  that  I  am  not  the  first  to  bring  lifo 
and  death,  sigh  and  laughter,  merry-making  and  mourning, 
into  a  human  habitation. 


ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

This  review  covers  a  signally  wide  range  of  interest 
and  contains  a  remarkable  store  of  information  alone 
with  a  wealth  of  practical  initiative.  Mr.  Arthur  White's 
scheme  for  beginning  "  Britannic  Confederation,"  and 
Dr.  Leitners  suggestions  on  the  Cow-killing  Riots  an 
noticed  elsewhere.  So  aro  General  Forlong's  account  of 
Zoroastnanism  as  set  forth  in  the  Pahlavi  Texts  and 
Mr.  Le  Maistre's  prophecy  of  the  speedy  extinction  of 
the  Burmese.  The  Marquis  of  Lorno  contributes  a  note 
on  the  outlook  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  in 
which  he  says: —  *' 

A  chartered  British  Companv  means,  according  to  the 
present  Government  interpretation,  a  Company  that  the 
Government  aro  chartered  to  encourago  and  desert,  after 
hampering  it  to  the  utmost  extent  in  their  power  by  renderine 
its  tinancial  hopes  ridiculous.  ...  I  hope  it  may  not  1* 
necessary  to  repeat  the  little  platform  campaign  of  last  winter 
to  confirm  the  Government  in  tho  beuof  that  East  Africa  most 
remain  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire. 

SUGGESTED  ALLIANCE  OP  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

Mr.  Alexander  Michie  presses  the  point  that— 
The  offensive  alliance,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  betwees 
France  and  Russia  ought  in  reason  to  be  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding defensive  alliance  between  India  and  China.  There 
are  men  in  China  who  see  this,  as  there  are  men  in  India  and 
England  who  see  it  .  .  .  But  we  suspect  that  India  has  so  far 
proved  the  more  backward  of  the  two  ...  A  noteworthy  re- 
awakening of  China  during  tile  past  twelve  months  should  not 
escape  our  attention  ...  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the 
easternmost  section  of  the  Siberian  railway-has  been  opened  to 
traffic  in  the  same  year  that  witnesses  tho  completion  of  the 
Chinese  line  as  far  as  tho  Great  Wall  Tiie  broad  facto  stand 
out  clear  enough  that  Great  Britain  and  China  are  at  this  very 
moment  engaged  in  a  common  effort  to  save  a  friendly  kingdom 
from  being  broken  up. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  tho  projected  alliance  Mr. 
Michie  nnds  in  the  personal  policy  of  the  leading  states- 
men on  both  sides.  The  Chinese  leaders  are  bent  on 
ousting  foreigners.  The  English  leader,  "strong  as 
Samson,  as  desperate  and  as  blind,"  is  bending  his  might 
to  overturn  "  the  pillars  of  his  own  house." 

WAS  ABYA  A  BACE-TERM  ? 

Lord  Chelmsford  continues  his  reply  to  Mr.  George 
Curzon's  advocacy  of  a  forward  policy  in  Japan,  and  "An 
ex-Panjab  Official "  energetically  denies  that  there  is  any 
treaty  or  promise  obliging  England  to  defend  Herat 
against  Russian  aggression,  or  requiring  the  Amir  to 
submit  his  foreign  policy  to  ours.  Mr.  Charles  Johnston 
argues  from  various  ethnological  phenomena  to  show 
that — 

The  Rajputs  are  a  red" race,  neither  Scythian  nor  Brahman: 
and  are  the  direct  descendants  and  successors  of  the  BSjanva 
Kshattriyas,  or  Warriors  of  Ancient  India. 

Whether  they  are  Aryans  also,  is  another  question. 
"There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  doubting  whether 
Arya  was  ever  a  race-term  at  all." 


The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  September  gives  us  a 
critical  study  of  Fritz  von  Uhde  and  his  pictures  by 
Herman  Grimm,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  gospels  are 
not  there  to  be  illustrated,  their  contents  raising  them 
above  the  rank  of  pure  imaginative  literature.  No  one 
ought  to  be  prevented  from  understanding  the  New 
Testament  as  he  pleases,  but  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
painting  pictures  to  represent  the  gospel  stories  in 
accordance  with  the  newer  readings.  Westermann  for 
October  also  contains  an  interesting  study  of  Fritz  von 
Fhde  and  his  art,  by  F.  H.  Meissner. 
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THE  ARENA. 

Ths  September  number  falls  considerably  below  the 
Arena  average.  B.  0.  Flower's  "  New  Education  and  the 
Public  Schools "  has  been  elsewhere  referred  to.  The 
impressible  currency  question  claims  no  fewer  than  three 
articles  all  to  itself.  The  second  batch  of  "  verdicts  "  by 
well-known  writers  on  the  "Bacon-Shakespeare  case" 
contains  five  for,  and  one  against  Shakespeare's  author- 
ship. 

A  THEOSOPHIST  ON  SPIBITUALISM. 

"Spiritualism,"  says  Ella  W.  Wilcox  in  this  number, 
"is  merely  the  ante-room  to  the  vast  cathedral  of  the 
Wisdom  -  religion.'"1  •  Apparently  it  is  an  ante-room 
where,  on  her  showing,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  bad 
company  and  to-  ran  great  risks.  "To  investigate 
spiritualism  without  the  defensive  knowledge  which 
thaosophy  alone  can  give  is  as  foolish  as  for  a  child  to 
play  withjedged  tools."   These  are  the  reasons 

The  dead  who  die1  in  selfishness,  avarice,  and  lust,  and  with 
the  higher  spiritual  qualities  dormant,  hover  about  .the 
borders  of  this  astral  world,  and  are  eager  to  communicate 
with  earth.  The'  ignorant  "  investigator  of  the  occult "  not 
only  retards  their  final  spiritual  progress  by  placing  himself 
in  reach  of  them,  but  he  subjects  himself  to  their  evil 
influences.  .  .  Besides  these  earth-bound  spirits,  the  astral 
world  or  the  one  adjacent  contains  the  "body  of  desire," 
which  the  spirit  drops  behind  it  in  its  upward  flight,  just  as  it 
dropped  its  body  of  clay  in  the  grave.  This  "  body  of  desire  " 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  memory  and  intelligence,  which 
it  received  from  the  spirit  during  life,  even  after  that  spirit 
goes  on  about  its  business. 

Hence  arises  the  mixture  of  sense  and  absurdity  in  the 
messages  which  inquiring  friends  receive  from  it. 

It  is  only  the  cast-off,  baser  part  of  your  friend  who  is  talk- 
ing to  you,  actuated  by  a  sort  of  automatic  memory  and  a 
remnant  of  intelligence.  "Let  it  alone  and  it  will  decay.  Fill 
it  with  the  magnetism  of  mediums,  and  it  will  live  on  and  on, 
but  the  mediums  will  lose  health,  morals,  and  reason. 

*HE  "FOREIGN  DEVIL"  LOOSE  IN  JAPAN. 

A  terrible  indictment  is  brought  by  Elizabeth  A.  Cheney 
in  the  September  Arena  against  the  consular  courts  in 
Japan.  Under  existing  treaty-arrangements,  Europeans 
or  Americans  charged  with  offences  against  Japanese 
must  be  tried  before  the  consul  of  the  Power  to  which 
they  belong.  According  to  the  writer  before  us  this 
simply  means  that  the  most  abominable  atrocities  are 
committed  by  foreigners  on  the  Japanese  with  impunity. 
The  foreign  tribunals  apparently  side  with  the  foreigner, 
whatever  his  guilt.  Here  are  some  of  tho  facts  adduced : — 

An  American  woman;  a  procuress,  being  unable  to  live  in  her 
«wn  country,  went  to  Japan.  After  she  landed  in  Yokohama, 
about  fifty  young  daughters  of  respectable  families  disap- 
peared. Every  one  knows  that  the  entire  evidence  is  clearly 
against  her ;  but  judicial  power  being  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
she  has  lived  safely  in  Japan  for  over  five  years. 

Again,  the  foreign  roughs — mostly,  perhaps,  the  sailors 
going  to  the  public  batbhouscB  on  pretence  of  bathing — often 
forcibly  break  into  the  women's  department,  and  attempt  to 
outrage  their  persons.  From  thiB  horrible  indignity  Japan 
gets  no  protection. 

There  is  another  case  On  record  too  horrible  to  relate  heTO, 
and  of  which  a  normal  imagination  can  barely  conceive  It 
regards  the  treatment  of  a  Japanese  woman.  Yet  it  is  a  fact, 
is  known  all  over  Japan,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
remain  unpunished. 


Theso  are  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  incidents  of  tho 
application  of  the  unjust  treaty  by  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Japanese  is  entirely  ignored.  Is  the  foreign  hyena  who 
preys  upon  the  liberty  and  virtue  of  the  women  of  Japan  to 
escape,  simply  because  foreign  jurisdiction  alone  controls  the 
decision  of  these  oases  1 

These  statements  m'ght  seem  incredible;  but  the 
Cantonment  Blue  Book  just  issued  serves  to  remind  us 
afresh  of  the  scant  regard  which  "  Caucasian  "  officials 
pay  to  the  legal  rights  of  Eastern  womanhood.  No 
wonder  that  the  question  of  treaty  revision  is  uppermost 
in  Japan.   

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  September  number  is  predominantly  political,  but 
possesses  beside  much  variety  of  interest.  Ex-Speaker 
Reed,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  discuss  the 
silver  crisis  in  the  United  States.  The  English  and  the 
French  view  of  the  Siamese  question  are  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Curzon  and  Madame  Adam  respectively,  while  Earl 
Donoughmore  writes  in  support  of  the  House  of  Lords' 
treatment  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Dealing  with  "Play- writing  from  the  Actor's  Point  of 
View,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Crane  states  that  "there  has  never 
been  so  prolific  a  creation  of  manuscript  plays  as  at 
present."  "A  manager  of  a  city  theatre  is  agreeably 
surprised  on  a  day  when  be  does  not  receive  a  new  drama 
at  his  office."  "  It  would  not  be  a  bad  guess  to  assert 
that  if  fifty  new  plays  are  produced  yearly  on  the 
American  stage,  ten  thousand  have  been  written  and 
submitted  during  that  period."  He  grants  also  thai 
"  many  more  really  meritorious  dramas  are  written." 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  September  is  a  mine  of  solid  and 
varied  information.  Its  most  sensational  feature  is 
Dr.  McGlynn's  revelation  of  episcopal  intrigue  in  tho 
Papal  Church.  This  and  other  articles  are  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Shepard  extols  "  the  Brooklyn  idea  in  city 
government,"  by  which  is  meant  the  investment  of  the 
mayor  with  a  sort  of  modified  municipal  autocracy,  the 
"deposit  of  sufficient  or  decisivo  power  in  the  mayor 
alone."  It  "  discards  largely  the  principle  of  checks  upon 
executive  power."  The  mayor  may  without  hindrance 
determine  the  entire  personnel  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration, except  in  the  finance  and  audit  departments,  and 
except  in  the  uniformed  police  and  fire  forces,  whose 
members  are  removable  for  cause  only  and  after  trial." 
The  adoption  of  this  principle  is  declared  to  be  "'the 
most  important  gain  in  municipal  reform  within  our 
time." 

Mr.  M.  B.  Morton  reminds  us,  in  an  article  full  of 
statistics,  that  the  Southern  States  pay  pensions  to 
ex-Confederate  soldiers  to  the  amount  of  over  a  million 
dollars  per  annum. 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  finds  tho 
annual  pay  of  American  college  professors  to  average 
$1470 — or  about  the  yearly  income  of  blacksmiths, 
brakesmen,  railway  conductors,  and  the  like.  Even 
German  professors  receive  more  in  hard  cash,  while,  if 
the  relative  cost  of  living  be  taken  into  account,  thsy  are 
twice  as  well  off.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  describes  his  four 
favourite  parts ;  and  the  inevitable  silver  crisis  has  two 
articles  all  to  itself.  Mr.  0.  W.  Atwater  has  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  food  waste  of  America,  quota- 
tion from  which  I  reserve  until  I  have  to  deal  with  the 
waste  of  food  in  the  series,  "  The  Wasted  Wealth  of 
King  Demos." 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  September  contains 
an  exceptional  number  of  interesting  articles.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  M.  Bazin's  account  of  the  Italians  of 
to-day,  and  M.  Raffalovich's  article  on  Criminal  Berlin. 

THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

In  the  number  for  September  1st,  M.  de  Varigny  com- 
mences what  promises  to  be  an  interesting  series  of 
articles  on  the  west  Indies.  The  author  journeyed  from 
New  York  to  Hayti,  thence  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  St. 
Domingo.  He  gives  of  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  satis- 
factory accounts.  In  a  few  words  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  orchid  industry  in  the  Bermudas.   The  three  days 

?>ent  between  that  portion  of  the  West  Indies  and  New 
ork  prevents  any  quantity  of  blossoms  being  exported; 
but  an  enormous  trade  is  doner  in  bulbs ;  in  New  York 
five  to  ten  dollars  is  often  paid  for  a  fine  orchid  button- 
hole, and  the  wedding  bouquet  presented  to  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Astor  was  entirely  composed  of  white 
orchids,  and  cost  £80.  The  soil  of  Bermuda  seems 
specially  adapted  to  the  lily  of  the  valley,  whilst  that  of 
the  Bahamas  produces  tho  finest  bananas,  oranges, 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  pineapples. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Modern  Prophet,"  M.  Mille 
attempts  to  give  a  character  sketch  of  Laurence 
Oliphant. 

THE  FRENCH  ANTILLES. 

In  the  following  number  M.  Monchoisy  deals  with  the 
French  Antilles,  Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe,  where 
apparently  the  whole  population  is  given  over  to  the 
production  of  sugar  and  alcohol.  Nowhere  in  France, 
remarks  the  writer  of  the  article,  will  you  find  such 
religious  fervour  as  in  these  two  Colonial  islands,  where 
the  clergy  are  treated  with  extreme  deference  and  respect ; 
Government  officials  walk  in  the  religious  processions, 
and  in  the  villages  the  mayor  will  consult  the  curi 
before  he  will  ask  advice  of  headquarters.  As  in  Ireland, 
the  clergy  seem  to  exerciso  a  most  salutary  influence  over 
the  morals  of  their  people;  tho  priest  is  obeyed,  but 
rather  feared,  for  he  is  his  own  police  and  looks  after  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  his  parishioners  with  an  ever  vigilant 
eye.  The  French  Antilles  keep  the  carnival  in  great 
state,  the  fetes  and  masked  balls  beginning  some  six 
weeks  before  Lent,  which  is  kept  very  strictly.  The 
finest  building  in  Guadaloupe  is  the  cathedral,  a  splendid 
iron  monument 

MEDIEVAL  CHEMISTRY. 

A  really  interesting  article,  and  which  must  have 
required  an  enormous  amount  of  research,  is  M.  Ber- 
thelot's  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  Antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages."  In  it  he  shows  that  the  science  of  the  ancient 
world  was  ever  associated  with  religion,  were  it  only 
because  its  temples  required  a  knowledge  of  geometry 
and  mechanics,  while  the  Greeks  first  imagined  science 
as  detached  from  the  service  of  religion.  Of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  number  of  manuscripts  remain,  giving  many 
extraordinary  recipes  for  the  mixing  and  composing  of 
chemicals.  Italy  seems  specially  rich  in  such  lore.  In 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  is  a  volume  copied 
about  the  year  a.d.  1000  from  an  older  work,  and  which 
is  a  veritable  manual  of  Byzantine  chemistry,  treating  of 
various  metallic  alloys,  the  moulding  of  bronze,  and  the 
method  of  dyeing  chemically  stuffs  and  skins.  At  Lucca 
is  another  manuscript,  dating  from  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, and  containing  formulae  for  the  colouring  of 
mosaics,  writing  in  gold  and  silver,  etc.,  etc.  M.  Ber- 
thelot  has  rendered  himself  master  of  his  subject,  and 


has  produced  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

is  a  woman  a  person? 
M.  Fouillee's  article  on  "  The  Physiology  of  the  Sexes" 
cannot  but  have  to  English  readers  an  old-fashioned  ring. 
The  first  part  is  scientifically  interesting,  the  second 
consists  of  a  fine  defence  of  the  moral  position  and 
consequent  moral  equality  of  women.  But  it  is  some- 
what late  in  the  day  to  discuss  tho  question  as  to  whether 
or  no  women  are  persons,  and  possess  their  own  personality, 
or  exist  exclusively  for  man's  pleasure  and  advantage. 
M.  Fonillee  answers  this  in  a  striking  and  conclusive 
manner;  which  may  be  commended  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  reconciled  themselves  to  the  citizenship  of  woman. 


THE  N0UVELLE  REVUE. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Nouvelh  Revue  are  the  articles 
contributed  by  M.  Behrs,  Count  Tolstois  brother-in-law, 
on  the  family  life  of  the  Russian  novelist.  English 
readers,  however,  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  substance  of  M.  Behrs's  work  in  a  volume 
published  by  him  in  London  last  year. 

In  the  September  numbers  M.  Jules  Zeller,  of  the 
Institute,  gives  a  stirring  account  of  Luther's  life  up  to 
middle  age ;  and  as  he  writes  for  a  public  which  knows 
little  and  cares  less  for  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  he  imparts 
his  information  with  curious  vigour  and  freshness.  In 
England,  Luther  is  regarded  either  as  a  spiritual  hero 
or  as  a  lamentable  apostate.  M.  Zeller  looks  at  him 
from  neither  of  these  points  of  view.  He  describes 
him  as  some  erudite  person  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  describe  Wesley  or  General  Booth.  But  under- 
lying his  eloquent  writing  is  the  conviction  that  Luther 
went  much  further  than  he  originally  intended ;  and  h« 
argues  on  this  point  with  a  clearness  which  is  all  the 
more  telling  because  he  does  not  even  allude  to  Luther's 
own  marriage.  Tho  monk  is  presented  to  us  as 
filled  with  early  fervour  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  as 
gradually  stripping  himself  of  all  his  early  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  continued 
to  say  mass,  and  when  he  was  finally  excommunicated  he 
was  made  miserable  by  being  unable  to  go  to  confession 
M.  Zeller  winds  np  his  second  article  by  the  statement  that 
not  only  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  Empire  of  Germany 
was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  new  wine  put  into 
old  bottles.  He  leaves  the  reader  with  the  sense  that  the 
civil  powers  suffered  as  much  as  the  ecclesiastical ;  but  he 
expresses  no  regret.  It  is  this  singular  impartiality  te 
which  we  English  are  quite  unaccustomed  which  gives 
the  articles  historical  freshness.  He  brings  out  Luther's 
mysticism,  and  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  intellect  to 
exalt  faith  to  the  exclusion  of  work;  and  says  that  in 
matters  of  fact  and  science  he  remained  full  of  the 
prejudices  of  times  anterior  to  his  own.  "  Doctors,"  said 
Luther,  "  who  speak  of  our  maladies  as  being  due  to 
natural  causes,  are  ignoramuses  who  do  not  realise  the 
power  of  the  Devil."  But  hypnotism  seems  as  if  it  were 
likely  to  vindicate  Luther. 

js>Mme.  Anna  de  Lamperiere  gives  a  short  vivid  account 
of  the  Russian  section  of  the  Woman's  Building  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  exhibits  which  have  been  arranged 
and  organised  by  Princess  Marie  Wolkousky  and  Mme. 
Alexandra  Narischkine  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Industrial  and  the  Artistic.  The  Tsarina, 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  section,  contributed  two 
large  cases  of  Russian  embroidery  and  Teal  lace.  In  the 
same  number,  M.  Gavillot  replies  to  Baron  Rieg's  August 
attack  on  the  Judicial  Reforms  of  Egypt 
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c  SOME  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 


The  Woman  at  Home. 
This  is  the  title  which  Annie  8.  Swan  has  chosen  for 
her  new  magazine  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  6d.)  The 
contents  as  well  as  the  title  mark  her  intention  to  cater 
for  women  that  stay  at  home,  rather  than  those  whose 
duties  or  tastes  take  them  out  into  wider  spheres.  "  It 
is  no  mean  ambition,  no  easy  task  to  essay,"  says  the 
editress, 

this  provision  of  fireside  reading  for  the  "  woman  at  home." 
The  older  I  grow  the  more  fervently  and  keenly  do  I  feel  the 
power  and  influence  of  woman  in  her  own  kingdom,  and  I 
would  place  the  home  unhesitatingly  before  the  State,  because 
it  U  the  nursery  of  souls,  and  from  it  go  forth  the  influences 
which,  matured,  guide  the  destinies  of  nations. 

This  self-imposed  limitation  naturally  forbids  measuring 
the  venture  by  more  exacting  standards.  What  is  dis- 
tinctive about  the  new-comer  is  not  the  presence  of  any 
totally  fresh  or  original  elements,  but  rather  the  grouping 
of  features  which  are  found  separately  in  many  other 
varieties  of  periodical  literature,  but  which  have  not  been 
conjoined  as  here.  The  individuality  of  the  magazino 
lies  in  the  personality  of  the  editress.  The  constituency 
which  her  books  have  already  won  for  her  shows  how 
widely  that  personality  has  been  appreciated. 

As  observed  elsewhere  a  sketch  of  the  Princess  of 
^yales  has  the  first  place.  A  triplet  of  pretty  stanzas  by 
Norman  Gale,  a  serio-comic  tale  of  a  Chinese  butler  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Grand,  an  exchange  of  confidences  between 
Madame  Patti  and  her  interviewer,  Baroness  von  Zedlitz 
—all  profusely  illustrated — are  among  the  principal 
items  of  attraction. 


'  Harper's. 

Is  Harper's  a  copiously  illustrated  article  on  "  Caravan 
Travel  from  Trebizond  to  Tabreez  "  is  written  and  drawn 
by'Edward  Ford  Weeks.  "  The  Childhood  of  Jesus  "  is  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  from  intuition  and  analogy  the 
story  of  the  child  and  boy  in  his  early  years.  It  U 
illustrated  by  copies) of  Raphael's  "Belle  Jardiniere," 
Murillo's  "Holy  Family,"  and  other  noted  pictures.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pennell,  under  the  title  of  "  A  French  Town  in 
Summer,"  sketch  the  out-of-door  life  of  Toulouse.  Colonel 
Dodge,  in  "  Riders  of  Syria,"  'rather  undermines  our 
traditional  admiration  for  the  Arab  steed.   He  says : — 

The  exceptional  Arabian  is  a  fine  fellow,  but— and  I  think 
1  can  claim  some  experience,  as  I  have  seon  and  used  horses 
in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  world— apart  from  a  certain 
attractiveness  we  readily  grant  him,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
best  Arabian  is  nearly  as  good  as  tho  best  hunter,  the  best 
trotter,  the  best  racer,  or  tho  best  saddle-horse  of  England  or 
America. 

Perhaps  the  moit  popular  article  will  be  that  on 
"Undergraduate  Life  at  Oxford,"  in  which  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  that  curious  product  of  civilisation  is  well 
and  wittily  sketched  by  an  outsider.  Noticed  elsewhere 
are  the  articles  on  "  Manifest  Destiny  "  and  "  Witchcraft 
Superstition  in  Norfolk." 


The  Strand. 

The  Strand  has  a  somewhat  belated  article  on  White 
Lodge  and  Princess  May  and  her  family.  Sherlock 
Holmes  has  duplicated  himself,  and  now  prosecutes  his 
lnT«*tigations  in  company  with  his  brother;  and  in 
addition  there  is  another  story  of  the  amateur  detective 
vt\  The  taiicle  oa  Sun-dials  is  pleasant  reading.  The 
sketch  of  Hamo  Thornycroft  receives  notice  elsewhere. 


The  English  Illustrated. 

The  English  Illustrated  gives  a  fine  portrait  of  the  new 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  with  a  brief  sketch.  Lady 
Colin  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  indulge  imrtrong 
words  about  the  use  of  tobacco  by  women,  Lady  Colin 
advocating  and  Mrs.  Linton  shrilly  denouncing  it. 
Mr.  Charles  Lowo  gossips  about  the  Coburgs,  and  gives 
us  portraits  of  the  Dukes,  past,  present,  and  future. 
The  doubl&-page  engraving  of  the  Paymaster-General  and 
two  habitues  of  MontoCarlo  is  very  striking. 


The  Idler. 

The  ldhr  has  the  usual  complement  of  fiction  and 
amusing  frivolity.  Raymond  Blathwayt  discourses  on 
Sir  Charles  Beresford,  ashore  and  afloat.  "  A  real  hero," 
is  Sir  Charles'  description  of  the  engineer  Benbow,  who 
did  a  remarkable  feat  of  engineering  under  fire,  on  the 
Gordon  Relief  expedition.  This  is  what  depended 
on  it : — 

If  Benbow  had  not  put  that  patch  on  the  boiler,  under 
countless  difficulties  and  dangers,  under  a  hot  and  continued 
fire,  we  must  have  been  lost.  Wilson's  party  must  have 
been  lost,  and  as  has  since  transpired  through  Father  Ohr- 
walder  and  many  Sheikhs  from  the  Soudan  (who  were  then 
fugitives  in  the  Mahdi's  camp),  tho  whole  of  the  little  column  at 
Metemmeh  would  have  been  lost  too,  as  the  action  at  Wad-el- 
Habashi  delayed  the  arrival  of  Nejunn  and  his  army  of  40,000 
men. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  exceedingly  lavish  of 
illustration,  marked  by  varying  degrees  of  merit.  An 
etching  of  Kokarski's  Marquise  de  Beam,  and  an  en- 
graving of  MacWhirter's  *'  A  View  on  the  Tummel,"  carry 
off  the  palm.  Pictures  of  the  World's  Fair  buildings  at 
Chicago  are  well  executed,  but  appear  somewhat  late  in 
the  season.  The  solidest  articles  are  two  on  the  Bi- 
metallist  controversy,  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  states 
the  case  for  gold,  and  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs  the  case  for 
silver.  The  story  of  Sarawak  is  retold.  Fiction,  and 
not  of  the  tauest  order,  is  predominant. 


The  Century. 
Thebe  are  some  fine  portraits  in  the  Century,  notably 
one  of  Whitman  in  the  "War-time."  Castaigne's 
"  Champs  Elysees  "  is  strikingly  reproduced.  Mr.  W. 
L.  Wythe's  pictures  of  "Plague  in  a  Pleasure  Boat" 
are  impressive.  Mr.  Loeb  supplies  some  admirable 
illustrations  of  work  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  to 
which  fuller  reference  is  made  on  another  page.  The 
diary  of  a  fellow  voyager  of  Bonaparte  on  his  way  to  St 
Helena,  and  "Walt  Whitman's  War  Letters,"  are  the 
chief  distinctions  of  this  excellent  number,  and  they  also, 
along  with  the  amateur  German  tramp's  experiences, 
find  notice  elsewhere. 


Scribner. 

Featubes  of  this  month's  graphic  art  are  "Glimpses  of 
the  French  Illustrators,"  with  examples  of  their  work, 
and  some  fine  sketches  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones  of  "  His- 
toric houses  of  Washington."  Mr.  Frederic  Remington's 
portraits  and  groups  of  the  North-west  Mounted  Police 
of  Canada  are  very  spirited.  Tho  principal  article,  by 
Mr.  Howells,  on  "The  Man  of  Letters  as  a  Man  of 
Business,"  is  noted  elsewhere.  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's introduction  to  his  grandfather  Robert  Stevenson's 
reminiscences  of  a  voyage  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
"  Lighthouse  "  yacht,  has  a  curious  interest  of  its  own. 
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PRIZES  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Thk  competition  for  the  Calendars  seems  to  be  kept 
up  in  spirit  by  the  various  competitors,  who  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  compiling  their  papers.  The  following 
is  the  order  of  merit  this  month : — 

CALENDAR  FOB  AUOCST. 

1.  The  Prize  is  won  by  Charles  Douglas  Rosling,  Horwell 

Endowed  School,  St.  Stephen-by-Launceston,  Cornwall. 

2.  W.  Culling  Gaze,  Fengate,  Peterborough. 

3.  Miss  Cecile  Lambert,  27,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W. 

4.  Miss  Sarah  Lukes,  Clyton  House,  Par,  Cornwall. 

5.  Miss  N.  Edwards,  Park  Farm  House,  Eltham,  Kent. 

6.  "Veritas,"  3,  Avoca  Terrace,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

7.  Miss  J.  S.  Keeling,  Stapenhill,  Burton-on-Trcnt.^ 

8.  George  F.  Wright,  Ings  Cottage,  Burton-on-Humber. 

The  competition  for  the  other  prizes  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  brisk.  For  the  five-guinea  prize  which  I  offered 
for  the  best  paper  upon  "  How  to  Improve  Our  Towns," 
several  papers  have  been  sent  in.  After  careful  con- 
sideration we  have  decided  to  divide  the  prize,  giving 
three  guineas  to  Albert  E.  Lander,  of  62,  Church  Rood, 
Croydon ;  and  two  guineas  to  "  Civas,"  of  Brighton,  who 
did  not  give  his  address.  The  third  in  order  of  merit 
was  Mr.  J.  S.  Higham,  Highfield,  Accrington,  Lanes. 

The  guinea  prize  forjjhe  best  list  of  the  most  use- 
ful publications  is  won  oy  Henry  Williams,  Hawthorn, 
Lavender  Sweep,  Clapham  Common. 

The  guinea  prize  for  the  best  short  story  is  divided 
between  Thomas  Kensington,  6,  Farm  Bank  Road, 
SheflSeld,  and  "  Seraphabel." 

The  papers  sent  in  for  the  other  competitions  io  not 
justify  the  award  of  the  prizes. 

t 

A  Catholic  Social  Scheme? 

At  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  Conference  at  Ports- 
mouth last  month  there  was  talk  of  a  new  social 
scheme  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's.  It  was  said  that  the 
Cardinal  had  discovered  a  "  Key  to  the  Social  Problem." 
But  after  his  paper  was  read  a  priest  was  heard  to 
observe  that  it  was  a  splendid  paper,  but  "  where  was  the 
Key  1"  It  was,  howover,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Isolated  priests  and  men  and  women  have  long  been 
working  at  the  social  problem  with  little  effect,  but  as 
yet  the  Pope's  Encyclical  on  the  Labour  Question  and 
Archbishop  Ireland's  recent  trenchant  speech  have  not 
resulted  in  any  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  That  is  still  to  come,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  A  significant  incident  occurred  on  Tuesday. 
The  Cardinal  sat  among  the  people,  an  appreciative 
listener,  while  the  platform  was  occupied  by  a  lady 
reading  a  paper  on  the  "Catholic  Letter  and  Litera- 
ture Guild." 


Our  Father's  Church. 

Mb.  J.  Page  Hopps  has  issued  an  encouraging  little 
report  as  to  the  welcome  which  his  suggestion  of  Our 
Father's  Church  has  received  in  all  parts  of  the  world : — 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  Our  Father's  Church  sent 
forth  its  message.  But  the  newspaper  press  has  done  most  of 
the  work  of  dissemination.  By  its  help  1  Jte  Ideal  has  been 
laid  before  millions  of  readers  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Besides  this,  many  thousands  of  copies  of  The  Ideal 
have  been  circulated  in  English  and  Italian.  A  German 
translation  is  in  the  press,  and  French,  Spanish,  and  Welsh 
translations  are  in  hand. 

The  result  has  been,  not  so  much  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  confessed  members,  as  to  elicit  a  very  remarkable  agreement 
in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  church,  and  especially  in 
favour  of  the  conception  of  a  church  as  a  spiritual  communion 


of  kindred  spirits  without  external  organisations,  and  of 
adherents  without  sectarian  operations. 

At  present  this  seems  to  be  the  mission  of  Our  Father'! 
Church — to  set  forth  this  human  and  serviceable  gospel— in 
the  hope  that  every  one  may  in  time  come  to  see  that  the 
truest  church-work  is  the  world's  work,  and  that,  to  be  a 
member  of  Our  Father's  Church  anywhere  is  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God.^ 

Mrs.  Besant's  Church. 
Mas.  BeSant,  who  is  publishing  her  autobiography  is 
the  Weekly  Sun,  last  month  referred  to  the  aspirations 
inwhiohshe  indulged  with  me  in  1887,  as  to  the  foundatioii 
of  a  church  based  upon  the  service  of  man,  and  adds  that 
she  did  not  know  then  that  the  Elder  Brothers  had 
already  formulated  the  principles  on  which  this  chinch 
should  rest— the  Theosophical  Society  to  wit— to  which 
it  is  the  glory  of  her  life  to  belong. 

The  Mission  of  the  Music-halL 

1)b.  Andbew  Wilson  tells  in  the  Humanitarian  hov 
powerfully  a  rough  music-hall  audience  in  Newcastle  t«s 
affected  by  the  singing  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
other  simple  English  ballads.  From  this  and  like 
experience  elsewhere,  he  pleads  with  the  directors  of 
music-halls  to  give  the  ballad  a  fair  chance.  "Everj 
succeeding  visit  to  the  music-hall "  convinces  him  more 
and  more  that  "  it  has  a  future  before  it  as  'the  people's 
concert  room;'"  and  he  argues  for  its  educational 
value : — 

When  you  can  draw  tears  from  rough  eyes,  and  soften  rough 
hearts  with  the  simple  song  of  long  ago,  you  do  wrong  to 
negloct  this  source  of  education  in  the  finer  feelings,  whereof 
the  world  to-day  is  none  too  full.  .  .  Are  there  not  tbonaaadi 
and  thousands  of  the  younger  generation  growing  up  who  haw 
never  heard  what  good  old  English,  and  Scottish,  and  Irish 
ballads  are  like  at  all  ?  I  plead  for  these  thousands,  quiet  by 
reason  of  their  inherited  sympathy,  to  know  and  to  feel  what 
is  good  and  true  in  the  music  of  their  land. 

What  is  a  First-class  Game  ? 

Is  coif?  That  is  the  question  Mr.  Alfred  Lytteltoii 
considers  in  the  National  Review.  He  lays  down  what  he 
considers  to  be  tho  most  salient  among  the  true  requisites 
of  a  first-class  game.   These  are — 

1.  The  vigorous  and  graceful  employment  of  the  highs' 
bodily  activities.  2.  Sufficient  luck  to  ditturb  sciratife 
certainty.  3.  Opportunity  for  judgment,  nerve,  temper,  con- 
centration, leadership,  combination,  etprit  de  corp*.  4.  Strokes 
affording  sensuous  pleasures.  5.  Tho  occurrence  of  frcqoeni 
crisfs  in  which  the  highest  skill  evokes  the  highest  skill. 
6.  A  playground  among  pleasant  surroundings. 

He  had  previously  "ascertained  in  every  way"  thes 
requisites  before  applying  them  to  golf.  On  applicatioa 
to  it,  however,  he  finds  that "  it  is  clear  that  in  man? 
important  respects  golf  is  found  wanting."  But  all  the 
same  "  a  good  game  on  a  good  links  would  tempt  me  no* 
from  almost  any  other  sport." 

The  story  of  the  Amazon  of  Nice— Catarina  Segarans 
—whose  sudden  valour  saved,  in  1543,  the^citadel  of  her 
native  town  from  the  all  but  victorious  Turks,  is  vividly 
re-told  in  the  Leisure  Hour.  The  modern  .advance  of 
woman  seems  to  call  for  the  construction  of  a  Calendars 
Heroines,  from  which  our  growing  girlhood  might  claim 
old  precedent  for  new  ambitions.  In  such  a  calendar, the 
fifteenth  of  August— the  day  of  her  great  achievement- 
may  well  be  set  apart  to  the  memory  of  this  brawny 
fisherman's  daughter. 
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CIVIC  CHURCH  OR  FEDERAL  CENTRE? 


*  T  the"Beunion  Conference  last  month  in  Lucerne 
Ji£  there  was  much  discussion  both  before  and  after 
the  delivery  of  the  paper  on  the  Civic  Church,  an 
abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the  September  Revikw. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  result  of  the  discussion  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence.  Every  one  agreed  with  the 
conception,  and  every  one  disagreed  with  the  name.  That 
is  to  say,  the  obvious  advantage  of  having  a  Federal 
Centre  in  every  community  round  which  could  be 
grouped  all  organisations  which  labour  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  that  community,  com- 
mended itself  to  every  one.  But  Mr.  Price  Hughes  and 
one  or  two  others  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate, 
were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  proposal  to  call  this 
Federal  Centre  a  Civic  Church. 

THE  REV.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES. 

Mr.  Price  Hughes's  argument  amounted  to  this,  that 
my  idea  of  a  church  was  based  upon  a  radical  miscon- 
ception of  the  difference  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  only  excuse  for  mo 
was  that  I  erred  in  company  with  St.  Augustine  and 
of  all  those  who  followed  his  lead  in  this  matter. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  wide  enough  to  include 
all  those  who  take  trouble  to  do  good  to  their 
fellow-men.  But  the  Church  Militant,  according  to 
Mr.  Price  Hughes,  is  by  no  means  composed  of  the  same 
individuals  as  those  who  form  the  Church  Triumphant 
above.  The  Church  Triumphant  above  is  composed  of 
all  those  who  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  whether 
they  are  in  conscious  relationship  with  our  Lord  or  not. 
The  Church  Militant,  however,  is  a  select  body,  which 
is  no  more  conterminous  with  the  Kingdom  of  (Sod  than 
the  Civil  Service  is  conterminous  with  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects. Hence  the  term  "  Church  "  was  declared  at  once 
to  be  too  narrow  and  too  sacred  to  be  applied  to  the 
onion  of  those  who  love  for  the  service  of  those  who 
suffer. 

CARDINAL  MANNING. 

When  long  ago  I  was  starting  this  movement, 
Cardinal  Manning  wrote  to  me,  "  Call  it  anything  but  a 
church  and  I  will  support  you  all  I  can;  persist  in 
calling  it  a  church  and  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  people 
will  do  anything  to  help  you."  For  my  part  I  confess, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  crass  stupidity  or  to  invincible 
ignorance,  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  distinction  which 
is  drawn  between  the  church  and  the  kingdom.  I  have 
always  used  the  term  the  Church  of  God  as  if  it  were  a 
synonym  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Hence,  I  held  that 
those  men  and  women  constitute  the  Christian  Church 
who  in  their  various  spheres  are  doing  that  which  Christ 
would  have  done  had  He  been  in  their  place,  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  conscious  personal  relationship  with 
Him. 

All  those  who  do  any  good  in  the  world  are  doing 
it  by  virtue  of  the  Grace  of  God.  As  no  one  can  do 
good  of  himself,  if  any  man  does  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  he  must  obviously  do  it  by  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  working  through  him,  manifesting  itself  in 


spite  of  his  imperfections,  and  all  those  in  whom  the 
Spirit  works  are  naturally  and  necessarily,  so  far  as  they 
are  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  members  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  members  of  the  mystic  body  of  the  Church. 

CHRISTIAN  IS  THAT  CHRISTIAN  DOES. 

Neither  can  I  see  the  need  of  making  so  much  difference 
between  the  consciousness  and  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
creature  through  whom  the  Divine  influence  is  trans- 
mitted. Every  incandescent  light  that  is  switched  on  to 
the  central  main  shows  that  it  is  united  with  that  main, 
not  by  any  consciousness  on  its  part  of  any  organic  union 
with  the  main,  but  simply  by  the  light  shining  through 
it  and  manifesting  itself  to  the  world.  In  this  manner 
those  who  are  the  light  of  the  world  are  those  through 
whom  the  Divine  light  streams,  and  they  are  in  organic 
union  with  the  central  main  in  so  far  as  they  manifest 
that  light.  Therefore  the  true  wa,j  of  finding  out  those 
who  belong  to  the  Church  is  to  find  out  those  who  let 
the  light  shine  through  them  in  the  divinely  appointed 
way,  of  taking  trouble  to  do  good  to  their  fellow- 
men.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  live  a  life  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  others  are  in  Christ.  If  they  do 
not  they  are  out  of  Christ,  and  the  question  of  the 
conscious  personal  ,  relationship,  although  important, 
is  quite  subsidiary  to  the  vital  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  spirit  of  God  shines  through  them,  radiating 
their  lives  and  making  them  the  light  of  the  world. 

A  RELUCTANT  CONCESSION. 

It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous  to  insist  upon  a  label, 
however  correct,  if  the  result  of  insisting  upon  the  accu- 
rate label  were  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  it  was 
invented.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  reunion  of  Christendom 
is  to  be  brought  about  we  must  not  stand  on  such  pedan- 
tries as  the  right  or  wrong  name  for  the  association  on 
the  basis  of  which  Christendom  will  be  reunited,  and  there- 
fore I  am  quite  willing  to  substitute  wherever  possible 
the  title  of  Federal  Centre  for  that  of  Civic  Church.  But 
if  any  one  asks  me  what  this  new  institution  is  the  centre 
of,  I  will  reply  it  is  the  Federal  Centre  of  the  Civic 
Church.  By  which,  of  course,  I  understand  all  those 
people  and  associations  that  are  willing  to  take  trouble 
to  make  their  fellow-men  better,  and  to  make  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  more  worthy  of  the  Christian 
name.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  this  con- 
descending to  brethren  who  are  offended  by  the  use  of 
the  term  Church  will  lead  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  Federal  Centres. 


Milk  as  a  Beverage. 

The  warfare  against  the  public-house  will  not  be  under- 
taken in  serious  earnest  until  a  glass  of  good  fresh  milk  can 
be  had  as  easily  as  a  glass  of  beer.  For  hot  weather  there 
is  no  beverage  so  refreshing  as  cow  milk.  Yet  in  many 
districts  it  is  as  inaccessible  as  Nepenthe.  In  New 
York  a  dairy  has  been  established  on  East  River  at  the 
foot  of  Third  Street,  where  the  coalheavers  consume 
immense  quantities  of  milk  at  a  penny  a  glass.  The 
milk  is  sold  at  twopence  per  quart  by  a  philanthropist. 
He  also  sells  what  he  calls  sterilised  milk — that  is  to  say, 
milk  heated  up  to  158°  is  sold  at  threepence  per  quart  for 
the  use  of  infants. 
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PROGRESS  TOWARDS  FEDERATION. 


fHE  movement  towards  federation  seems  to  have 
considerable  life  in  it  at  present,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  report  of  the  ,f progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  direction : — 

The  earliest  practical  effort  in  recent  years  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  Churches  and  other  agencies  in  a 
federated  effort  to  promote  the  general  weal  took  place 
at  Newcastlo-on-Tyne.  There  was  constituted  in  that 
city  on  April  21,  1890,  what  was  called  the  Religious 
Conference.  On  this  Conference  every  church  and  chapel 
in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  has  a  right  to  be  represented 
by  three  members.  The  Vicar  of  Newcastle  was  elected 
chairman,  and  the  Conference  contained  representatives 
of  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Nonconformists,  Jews, 
and  Positiviste.  The  Conference  began  its  labours  by 
organising  a  demonstration  against  gambling  and 
betting,  then  it  discussed  the  question  of  prostitution, 
and  in  the  following  year  held  a  demonstration  on  the 
subject  of  temperance  The  defect  of  this  organisation 
was,  that  it  was  academic  rather  than  executive,  and 
confined  itself  to  making  occasional  demonstrations.  It 
did  not  attempt  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Civic 
Church. 

A  similar  organisation  on  almost  identical  lines  was 
established  at  Liverpool,  and  with  almost  the  same 
results.  .  ,,  . 

In  March,  1891,  a  Conference  held  in  connection 
with  the  Association  of  Helpers  at  Bradford  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  idea  of  federated  action. 

The  first  Civic  Centre  to  be  formally  constituted  was  at 
Glasgow.  A  Conference,  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  was  summoned  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the 
other  churches,  and  of  many  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. It  was  decided  to  form  a  Social  Questions 
Conference,  whicli  was  publicly  launched  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  May  13,  1892.  The  following  public  bodies 
are  represented  on  this  Conference :— The  Presbyteries 
of  the  Established.Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches; 
the  Episcopal  Church;  three  parochial  boards;  Mer- 
chants' House;  Trades'  House;  the  Landlords'  Associa- 
tion; the  House  Factors'  Association;  the  Trades' 
Council;  the  Charity  Organisation  Society;  the  Social 
Union;  and  the  Ruskin  Society.  The  following  subjects 
were  submitted  for  discussion  in  the  order  of  urgency  :— 

1.  The  organisation  of  labour  centres  where  work  may  be 
provided  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work. 

2.  The  housing  of  the  poor  and  practical  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  their  dwellings. 

3.  How  to  provide  rational  and  pleasant  recreation  for  the 
citizens.  . 

4.  The  condition  of  the  class  guilty  of  minor  offences  m 
relation  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 

5.  How  to  put  down  vagrancy  and  rescue  tho  children  of 
vagrants. 

Very  useful  and  valuable  reports  were  drawn  up  under 
these  heads,  and  the  Conference  undertook  last  winter  to 
organise  popular  concerts  on  a  large  scale. 

The  first  Civic  Centre  to  be  constituted  in  England, 
and  the  only  Civic  Centre  which  calls  itself  by  that  name, 
was  established  at  Brighton.  The  formation  of  this 
Centre  dates  from  November  23th,  1891.  It  is  consti- 
tuted by  representatives  from  the  churches,  chapels, 
trade  unions,  co-operative  societies,  friendly  societies,  and 
other  organisations.  Mr.  George  Jacob  flolyoake  is  one 


of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Brighton  Civic  Centre.  The 
objects  of  the  Centre  were  thus  defined : — 

1.  Decrease  of  public-houses  and  enforcement  of  the  liws 

concerning  the  liquor  traffic. 

2.  Enforcement  of  the  law  against  gambling. 

3.  Better  lighting  of  back  streets  and  slums. 

4.  Improved  dwellings  of  artisans. 

5.  Pnolio  baths  and  washhouses. 

6.  Increased  technical  and  moral  education. 

7.  Shorter  hours  of  lalxrar  and  scats  for  shop  assistant!. 

8.  Free  news-rooms. 

9.  Gymnasiums  and  swimming  baths  for  boys  and  girls. 

10.  Open  spaces  and  playgrounds  for  children. 

1 1.  Election  of  suitable  persons  for  public  bodies. 

'  12.  Strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 
•  13.  To  secure  shelters  for  flymen. 

The  minimum  subscription  is  fixed  at  a  shilling.  The 
Committee  meets  once  a  month.  It  has  been  Toy 
active,  and  has  brought  constant  pressure  to  hear  upon 
the  Town  Council  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Bolyoake, 
who  is  one  of  the  oldest  veterans  in  the  work  of  social 
reform,  recently  remarked  that  he  had  never  known  any 
society  that  had  made  such  rapid,  such  solid  progress  as 
the  Brighton  Civic  Centre. 

A  Civic  Centre  was  constituted  at  Cardiff  on  May  13, 
1892,  its  object  being  declared  to  be  to  promote  the 
social  and  moral  well-being  of  the  community.  Ite 
constitution  denned  its  members  as  consisting  of  original 
sympathisers,  ministers  of  religion,  and  elected  member?. 
A  permanent  committee  of  women  only  dealt  with 
women's  questions.  The  council  meets  quarterly.  Ite 
chief  work  has  been  the  institution  of  dinners  forstarring 
children  during  the  winter. 

Conferences  and  public  meetings  were  held  to  discuss 
the  proposed  Civic  Church  at  Walsall,  Wolverhampton, 
Swansea,  Ipswich,  Burnley,  Bristol,  and  Middlesbro',  tat 
owing  to  local  causes  the  movement  in  these  places  did 
not  pass  beyond  the  initial  stage  of  appointing  a  committee 
to  consider  and  report. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  Civic 
Church  has  been  made  at  Manchester.  The  Social 
Questions  Union  was  formally  constituted  on  November®, 
1892.  The  Bishop  is  tho  President.  Its  members  consist 
of  any  persons  desirous  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Union,  who  subscribe  not  less  than  one  shilling  a  y«r 
to  its  funds ;  but  their  nominations  must  be  approved  by 
the  Council.  The  objects  of  the  Union  were  thus  defined  :- 

To  unite  members  of  the  various  Christian  communities 
others,  for  the  purposo  of  studying  and  taking  united  action 
upon  questions  affecting  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the 
community,  such  as  drunkenness,  gambling,  social  impnritj. 
and  the  condition  of  tho  people,  and  for  tho  promotion  of 
purer  and  happier  conditions  of  social  life  generally. 

Tha  means  by  which  these  objects  were  to  be  obtained 
were  thus  defined : — 

(a)  By  obtaining  all  necessary  information.  (6)  By  tofora- 
ing  and  developing  public  opinion,  (c)  By  putting  existui? 
social  laws  into  operation,  and  promoting  fresh  legislation 
(d)  By  co-operating  with  existing  social  organisations,  and, » 
need  be,  initiating  others. 

The  following  committees  were- appointed  Tem- 
perance.  (2)  Gambling.  (3)  Social  Purity.  (4)  Edna- 
tional  and  Recreative.  (5)  Labour,  and  (6)  Conditions 
of  Home  Life.  The  council  meets  once  a  quarter,  aw 
the  reports  of  the  committees  show  that  most  useful  wort 
has  been  done. 
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Another  useful  Civic  Centre  has  been  established  at 
Rochdale.  It  is  established  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
that  in  Manchester,  but  the  Standing  Committees  are  as  fol- 
lows :— (1)  Housing  of  the  Poor.  (2)  Police  Court  Mission. 
(3)  Temperance.  (4)  Recreation.  (5)  Smoke  Abatement. 
The  President  is  the  Mayor,  and  the  Centre  is  working  in 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  Town  Council. 

In  Edinburgh  the  excellent  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  for  years  anticipated 
several  of  the  features  of  the  Civic  Church.  But  at  the 
opening  of  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  it 
into  a  Civic  Centre.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  police 
and  the  city  authorities  was  seer  /ed,  but  as  yet  the  work 
is  carried  on  on  the  old  lines. 

In  the  Old  Swan,  Liverpool,  the  Civic  Church  move- 
ment has  lei  to  the  opening  of  a  sosial  centre  .n  the 
disused  police-station.  An  attempt  to  establish  a  similar 
social  centre  at  Aintree,  Liverpool,  failed,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  local  churches  to  respond  to  the 
generous  offer  of  Mr.  Hartley. 

These  form,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  the  success- 
ful attempts  that  have  been  made  to  constitute  working 
Civic  Centres  on  lines  broader  than  that  of  Established 
or  Free  Churches. 

The  movement,  however,  has  led  to  considerable 
activity  in  the  direction  of  federation  among  the  Free 
Churches.  At  Walsall,  for  instance,  the  attempt  to  found 
a  Civic  Cantre  broke  down  owing  to  differences  about 
Disestablishment,  but  a  Nonconformist  Council  sprang 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Civic  Centre. 


At  Swansea  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Civic  Centre 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Christian  Council,  in 
which  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  met,  but  which  did 
not  include  either  Catholics,  Unitarians,  or  Jews. 

In  London  a  Nonconformist  Council  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  year  or  two.  It  issued  a  manifesto  on  the 
eve  of  the  County  Council  Election,  and  meets  periodi- 
cally for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  public 
importance. 

Birmingham,  in  February,  1893,  decided  to  constitute  a 
Nonconformist  Council  for  the  united  consideration  of 
moral,  social,  and  religious  questions.  The  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  four  ministers  and  four  laymen 
from  the  Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists,  and 
one  each  from  the  Friends,  Presbyterians,  Primitive 
Methodists,  United  Methodists,  New  Connexion,  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  Council  is  considering  the  taking 
of  a  religious  census,  and  has  held  an  important  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  juvenile  prostitution. 

There  have  been  many  Nonconformist  Councils  formed 
in  other  towns,  but  so  far  the-  movement  has  chiefly  been 
confined  to  the  Free  Churches,  with  the  exceptions  noted 
above. 

I  conclude  this  hasty  survey  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  Council  of  Churches  in  Victoria,  which  was  constituted 
in  September,  1892,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Orthodox 
Protestant  Churches.  Its  object  is  defined  as  that  of 
giving  opportunity  for  consultation  and  co-operation  on 
matters  affecting  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  interests 
of  the  community.  , 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  VISITATION. 


Thi  Rev.  Thomas  Law,  of  Bradford,  brought  before  the 
attention  of  the  Reunion  Conferences  at  Lucerne  the  fact 
that  the  most  practical  measure  of  reunion  that  had 
taken  place  in  recent  years  had  been  the  union  of  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  in  certain  large  towns.  In 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  the  Non- 
conformists have  united  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  town  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  population  attended 
church  or  chapel,  and  the  children  the  Sunday-schools. 
Mr.  Law  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
house-to-house  visitation  which  had  taken  place  in 
Bradford.  In  that  town  all  the  Nonconformist  bodies 
united,  including  the  Unitarians.  Every  house  was 
visited,  and  as  a  result  the  committee,  which  constituted 
a  sort  of  Federal  Centre  so  far  as  the  Nonconformists 
were  concerned,  found  that  those  who  professed 
nnbelicf  were  very  few  and  those  who  wero  indifferent 
were  very  many.  They  also  found  that  both  the 
publicans  and  the  municipal  employees  complained  that 
the  nature  of  their  vocations  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  attend  church.  As  the  result  of  this 
visitation,  a  Nonconformist  parochial  system  was  estab- 
lished, each  church  being  held  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  a  certain  number  of  houses  in  its 
vicinity. 

In  other  towns  the  Unitarians  have  not  been  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  visitation.  This  limitation  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Price  Hughes  on  the  ground  that  while 
it  wag  perfectly  legitimate  to  accept  the  co-operation  of 
the  Unitarians  in  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  it 
wag  not  possible  to  accept  that  co-operation  when  the 
t»*k  in  hand  was  such  distinctly  spiritual  work  as 
securing  attendance  at  places  of  worship.  Thk  objection, 


which  was  very  strongly  held  by  the  Wesleyans,  points 
to  the  desirability  of  eliminating  from  the  objects 
of  the  house-to-house  visitation  anything  that  can  be 
regarded  as  distinctively  spiritual  in  this  sense.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  this  is  the  first  object  and  starting-point 
of  the  whole  movement. 

A  house-to-house  visitation  has  been  made  during 
last  month  in  Leeds,  where  the  effort  has  at  least  evoked 
an  excellent  spirit  among  the  religious  communities 
which  have  taken  it  up.  What  is  to  be  hoped  is  that 
when  the  enumerators  have  finished  their  task  the  repre- 
sentative committee  which  has  directed  the  visitation 
will  take  serious  counsel  as  to  the  best  way  of  remedy- 
ing the  evils  which  this  census  has  brought  to  light.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  them  upon 
any  basis  less  wide  than  the  co-operation  of  all  the  men  of 
goodwill  in  the  whole  town  will  not  succeed.  Not  even 
tho  combined  force  of  evangelical  Nonconformity  is 
sufficient,  and  hence  it  is  possible  that  before  long  out  of 
this  movement  may  spring  up  Federal  Centres  which 
will  form  that  much  desired  counterpart  to  the  Town 
Council. 

The  chairman  of  that  Centre,  if  he  is  adequately  sup- 
ported, will  become  the  Angel  of  the  town  in  which  he 
exercises  his  functions,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
we  were  to  see  the  reunion  of  Christendom  brought  about 
by  this  revival  of  a  real  episcopate.  Although  in  many 
cases  the  bishop  or  chairman  of  the  Federal  Centre 
would  not  be  an  ecclesiastic,  and  in  some  cases  not  even 
a  professing  Christian,  he  would  have  to  be,  what  is 
much  more  important,  a  Christian  in  deed  if  not  in 
word,  and,  as  supervisor  of  all  the  churches  and  agencies 
for  doing  good,  be  would  undoubtedly  be  in  the  true 
apostolic  succession. 
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"ONLY  A  PENNY!"- A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 


fOR  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that  the  original 
conception  of  the  Helpers'  Association  was  too 
narrow.  It  has  brought  me  into  helpful  contact 
with  many  valuable  workers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  and  are  enrolled  as  Helpers  find  themselves  in  a 
position  of  isolation,  and  they  do  not  know  how  many 
there  may  be  who  sympathise  with  them  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Secondly,  many  of  them  being 
poor  men  and  women  were  not  able  to  carry  out  any 
work  that  required  any  expenditure  on  their  part.  In 
the  third  place,  the  Association  made  no  provision 
for  those  who  wished  to  subscribe  or  those  who  were 
willing  to  enrol  themselves,  as  ready  to  co-operate 
in  case  anything  required  to  be  done  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  they  lived.  The  work  of  the  Helpers' 
Association  has  always  been  from  the  first  to  promote 
the  union  of  those  who  love  for  the  service,  of  those 
who  suffer,  and  it  has  taken  as  one  of  its  first  objects 
the  humanising  of  the  workhouses.  Even  this  required 
money  as  well  as  time,  and  many  who  were  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  object  could  net  undertake  the 
duty  of  Helper.  Pondering  these  things  in  my  mind, 
it  occurred  to  me,  when  in  Lucerne,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  wider 
association  upon  a  broader  basis.  On  the  last  Sunday  of 
the  Reunion  Conferences  at  Lucerne,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  result  of  my  cogita- 
tions to  an  open  air  meeting  held  under  the  trees  in  the 
grounds  of  Madame  Merle  D'Aubigne  at  the  Gutsch.  It 
was  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  and  representatives  of 
both  England  and  America,  and  of  many  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church,  were  present  at  the  closing  meeting. 
After  a  preliminary  exposition,  chiefly  autobiographical 
in  its  character,  explaining  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
scriptural  foundation  of  the  Civic  Church  or  Federal 
Centre,  I  spoke  as  follows : — 

THE  NEED  FOB  ORGANISATION. 

I  want  to  lay  a  practical  proposal  before  you.  It  may  not 
come  to  anything.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  acorns  which  fall  from  an  oak  will  spring  up 
and  take  root.  I  am  goingto  plant  a  small  acorn  ;  I  do  not 
know  if  it  will  grow  up.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  whether 
we  could  not  discover  some  method  which  would  enable  each 
individual  in  the  land  to  feel  that  he  or  she  was  being  enabled 
to  help  on  the  great  secular  works  of  righteousness  and  mercy 
and  justice  and  pence  which  so  much  need  to  be  attended  to  ? 
There  have  been  several  societies  founded  in  the  United  States 
for  this  purpose  which  have  had  a  great  success.  There  has 
been  no  corresponding  society  founded  in  England.  The 
societies  to  which  I  more  particularly  refer  are  Christian 
Endeavour  Society,  the  Society  of  the  King's  Daughters,  the 
Lend-a-hand  Society,  and  some  others.  Do  yon  think  that 
there  is  room  among  all  our  multifarious  societies  for  one,  a 
National  Civic  Society,  which  would  bo  as  general  as  tho 
Christian  Endeavour  Society,  but  which  would  not  be  limited 
by  a  sectarian  title,  and  which  would  take  as  its  object  the 
doing  of  the  six  things  which  our  Lord  says  will  be  the  tests 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment? 


WHY  NOT  A  PENNY  FELLOWSHIP? 

The  first  thing  we  should  have  to  settle  would  be  its  name. 
Mr.  Hughes  proposes  that  it  should  be  called  a  Fellowship.  I 
like  the  word  fellow,  because  it  is  neutral.  It  is  one  at  tho* 
words,  of  which  we  possess  so  few,  which  signifies  either  iheot 
he.  So  does  comrade,  so  does  member,  and  so  does  fellow-terraat 
But  on  the  whole  I  prefer  fellow  and  fellowship.  Bat  instead 
of  calling  it  a  Civic  Fellowship,  I  should  like  to  have  a  same 
which  would  be  a  little  more  distinctive.  A  Civic  Fellra! 
What  is  a  Civic  Fellow?  I  therefore  propose  to  call  the 
suggested  association — if  it  is  ever  heard  of  again  aftet 
this  afternoon — "  The  Penny  Fellowship,"  and  I  should  like 
the  badge  of  my  association  to  be  a  penny,  or  if  a  penny  be  too 
large  to  hang  on  a  watchchain  we  might  substitute  for  it— is 
honour  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  holding  this  meeting— 
a  tenc  en  time  piece.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  propose  the  penny. 

ONLY  A  CIGARETTE  A  DAY. 

The  time  has  gone  past  for  declamation,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  organisation.  We  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  about  this, 
but  how  many  of  us  are  there  that  are  agreed?  How  many  of 
us  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America — for  we  speak 
particularly  of  the  English-speaking  peoples — are  sufficient 
in  earnest  to  give  up  the  cost  of  a  cigarette  a  day  for  a 
systematic  effort  to  do  these  secular  works  of  mercy  more 
generally  and  conceitedly  than  has  yet  been  done?  Sop- 
posing  that  you  pay  the  cost  of  a  cigarette  a  day  into  tie 
Fellowship  funds,  and  that  100,000  persons  did  the  same- 
do  you  know  that  the  Fellowship  would  have  an  income  of 
£150,000,  which  is  five  per  cent,  on  three  millions  sterling! 
That  is  not  available  at  present,  but  it  is  not  for  the  want  of 
the  will,  but  for  want  of  organisation.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
there  are  100,000  persons  who  would  not  grudge  the  cost  of  a 
cigarette  a  day  if  they  saw  a  chance  of  doing  any  good  with  it. 

IF  NOT  PER  DAY  THEN  PER  WEEK.  ' 

The  first  objection,  of  course,  comes  from  the  people  who 
are  already  pretty  well  milked  dry  by  the  perpetual  and 
incessant  appeals  of  their  own  charities  and  churches,  until 
they  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  "  A  penny  a  day :  that  a 
sevenpence  a  week,"  and  so  on.  I  don't  know  if  any  of  yen 
have  ever  learned  to  milk  cows,  but  if  you  have  you  will  kno« 
that  if  you  don't  strip  a  cow  very  dry  she  will  go  off  her  milk; 
and  I  have  found  that  as  a  rule  the  more  you  make  people  give 
the  more  they  are  willing  to  give.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
strip  these  good  people  of  more  than  a  penny  a  day,  or  I 
would  even  allow  those  who  could  not  afford  more  to  pay  > 
penny  a  week.  But  it  is  the  penny  which  is  the  distfocn'Te 
thing. 

WHO  SHOULD  BE  FELLOWS  ? 

But  who  would  be  eligible  to  subscribe  the  pennies?  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Fellowship  should  be  an  association  of  all  vbo 
love  for  the  service  of  all  who  suffer.  I  would  not  limit  it 
further  than  that.  I  do  not  ask  him  anything  as  to  his  creed: 
so  long  as  he  loves  and  subscribes  his  penny  he  is  eligible  for 
the  Fellowship. 

WHAT  SHOULD  THEY  DO? 

But  you  say  how  would  they  serve  those  who  suffer?  I 
would  take  the  six  heads  which  are  Christ's  tests  on  the  last 
day.  There  are  hungry  people  and  thirsty  people,  and 
strangers,  naked  people,  sick  people,  and  people  in  prisons.  ' 
should  divide  those  into  the  six  categories,  and  I  should  say 
that  the  work  of  this  Fellowship  ib  to  promote  the  union  of  all 
those  who  are  trying  to  alleviate  some  of  these  miseries  in 
their  locality  for  the  service  of  all  who  suffer.  Hunger,  thirst, 
hospitality  to  the  stranger,  clothing  the  naked,  caring  for  the 
sick  and  visiting  the  prisoner.  But  you  say,  "  Oh,  people  do 
that  already "  Some  do,  some  do  not.  Take  feeding  uV 
hungry,  for  instance.  I  think  that  the^best  practical  method 
of  working  for  the  hungry  is  to  throw  more  Christian  teal 
and  energy  into  the  election  of  ^our  Boards  of  Guardians, 
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and  to  constantly  appeal  to  the  churches  and  other  societies  to 
get  your  best  people  to  serve  on  the  Boards  and  to  act  as 
visitors  to  the  workhouse. 

THE  WORKHOUSE  TEST. 

I  think  that  if  England  were  to  stand  before  the  Judgment 
Scat  to-morrow  she  would  be  asked  more  about  her  work- 
houses than  as  to  the  state.of  her  churches  and  chapels.  Here 
in  our  midst  are  gathered  together  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  are  very  wretched  and  very  miserable,  many  of  whom  are 
dwindling  down  to  death,  and  will  only  leave  those  walla 
when  they  are  carried  to  a  pauper's  grave.  Could  there  be  a 
position  which  ought  to  appeal  more  to  all  who  bear  the 
Christian  name  ?.  But  I  believe  that  I  am  under  the  mark  in 
saying  that  there  does  not  exist  a  workhouse  in  any  of  our 
large  towns  in  which  there  are  sufficient  visitors  to  afford  all 
the  patients  five  minutes'  talk  with  one  human  being  in  the 
course  of  the  week.  I  ciphered  it  out  when  I  was  in  Man- 
chester, with  the  master  of  the  workhouse  there.  Merely  to 
give  the  patients  there  five  minutes'  talk  in  the  week  would 
require  more  visitors  than  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Man- 
chester were  capable  of  supplying.  Let  us  define  under  each 
ef  these  six  heads  what  could  be  done.  •  ' 

I. — I  was  Hungry,  and  Ye  Fed  Me. 

For  instance,  in  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  to  know  who  your  Poor  Law  Guardian  is.  Of 
course  we  are  hoping  that  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration will  be  redistributed,  so  that  every  one  will  know  who 
his  guardian  is;  but  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  dumb  pathos  of  the 
lists  which  are  regularly  nailed  to  church  or  chapel  door  to 
make  public  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  nominated  or 
of  those  who  are  eligible  to  vote  for  the  guardians?  It  seems 
to  be  a  mute  appoal  from  the  State  to  the  Church,  Baying  to 
every  one  of  us,  "  Could  you  not  get  the  best  people  elected  ?" 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  volunteering  to  visit  and  of 
showing  a  little  kindly  sympathy  to  the  poor  old  people  I 
will  give  you  one  example  from  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  my  sister.  She  writes  describing  the  exquisite 
enjoyment  afforded  to  some  old  people  in  Wandsworth  Work- 
house by  a  day  in  the  park  and  tea  at  a  gentleman's  house. 
Now  imagine  that  kind  of,  thing  done,  not  merely  once  or 
twice,  but  as  a  regular  branch  of  church  work.  Do  you  not 
think  that  there  would  come  a  little  of  the  joy  of  life  into 
these  people's  hearts  ?  You  do  not  know  what  a  workhouse  is 
like  until  you  have  been  inside  one. 

THE  gospel  op  gossip. 

If  a  person  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  advise  him  as  to 
what  he  could  do  for  the  poor  in  tho  workhouse,  I  should  not 
say,  read  the  Bible  to  them,  or  read  a  sermon  or  distribute 
tracts,  but — do  not  misunderstand  me — go  and  "  have  a  crack  " 
with  them.  They  are. practically  prisoners;  many  of  them 
will  not  leave  their  beds  until  they  die,  and  a  kindly,  genial 
person  who  would  come  in  and  have  a  talk  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  they  could  have.  I  was  taught  that  lesson 
when  I  was  only  a  few  years  old.  I  used  to  go  and  read  to  an 
old  woman  in  a  bye-street  at  Howdon.  I  did  not  like  it ;  but 
my  mother  laid  it  on  my  soul,  and  so  I  used  to  read  to  her  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Appeal.  One  day  I  remember,  when  I  had 
finished  reading,  the  old  woman  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief, 
and  said,  "  That's  done !  Now  we  will  have  a  crack ! "  It  taught 
me  a  lesson  I  have  never  forgotten.  If  you  were  to  be  put  on 
a  diet  of  tracts  you  would  soon  have  indigestion.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  take  a  tract  now  and  then,  as  a  piece  of  the  great 
outside  world.  Then  it  may  be  a  spice.  But  you  cannot  dine 
off  mustard  altogether. 

IL — I  was  Thirsty,  and  Ye  Gave  Me  Drink. 

So  much  for  hunger.  Now  about  drink.  The  first  thing  to 
get  to  know  is  to  ascertain  where  the  ordinary  person  has  a 
chance  of  getting  a  drink  outside  the  public-house.  At  ono 
time,  in  England  in  many  places,  a  man  would  have  had  to 
walk  a  long  way  in  order  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  I  have 
heard  people  groaning  over  the  working-man.   "  Why  does  he 


go  'to  the  public-house  to  get  a  drink  1 "  they  ask.  -  The 
answer  is  easy.  If  the  man  has  to  walk  half-a-mile  to  get  a 
drink  of  water,  it  is  very  natural  that  ho  should  go  to  the 
public-house  which  is  close  at  hand.  But  it  is  not  only  water, 
for  a  man  cannot  drink  only  water  alone ;  he  requires  some- 
thing else  occasionally.  Now  I  think  that  I  should  begin  to 
believe  that  the  Christian  Church  has  taken  this  matter  to 
heart  .whan  •  in  .every  town  there  is  one  good  Temperance 
tavern  or  coffee-palace  for  every  ten  intemperance  taverns 
that  exist.  But  you  say  this  is  all  material,  this  is  all  carnal. 
Well,  gentlemen,  we  all  unfortunately  have  stomachs,  and  I 
must  say  this,  that  you  must  all  remember  the  time  when  out 
walking  or  bicycling  in  the  country,  that  you  would  rather 
have  seen  a.  public-house  than  the  most  splendid  cathedral  in 
Christendom.  Thirst  is  an  imperious  tyrant ;  you  cannot  argue 
with  it.  You  must  drink,  and  the  ministering  to '  this  simple 
elementary  need  of  mankind  ought  not  to  bo  left  to  tho 
publican.  . 

IIL — I  was  a  Stranger,  and  Ye  Took  Me  In. 
Now  as  regards  hospitality.  All  of  us  here  probably  are  in 
families  ;  but  .there  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  enough  to 
make  a  man,  and  still  more  a  woman,  feel  as  if  they  would 
like  to  curse  God  and  die ;  and  that  is  when  they  are  living  in 
a  whole  cityful  of  people  there  is  no  man  or  woman  to  speak  to 
them  or  to  whom  they  can  speak.  I  believe  that  our  Sunday- 
schools  and  our  choirs  have  been  more  blessed  as  affording  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  people  to  each  other  than  even 
they  have  been  in  teaching,  the  Bible  or  in  improving  the 
singing.  We  of  ten  forget  what  a  blessed  matrimonial  agenoy 
the  Suuday-school  has  been.  If  two  young  men  come  up  from 
the  country,  and  one  belongs  to  any  organised  form  of 
Christianity  and  is  sufficiently  keen  to  go  into  the  Sunday- 
school  or  the  choir,  that  young  man  will  soon  have  made  friends 
on  all  sides,  and  will  be  rooted  in  human  surroundings.  But 
the  other  one,  who  never  goes  to  the  Sunday-school  or  into  tho 
choir,  often  the  only  girl  to  whom  he  can  speak  is  the  barmaid 
or  a  girl  of  the  town.  When  the  Bradford  House  to  House 
Visitation  took  place,  one  of  the  people  visited  said  he  never 
went  to  chapel  or  ohurch.  When  asked  the  reason,  he  said :  "  I 
went  to  church  for  six  months,  and  nobody  spoke  to  me  during  the 
whole  time."  Those  who  dispense  fire-water  would  never  havo 
let  that  man  come  in  and  go  out  without  shaking  hands  with 
him.  That  kind  of  thing  is  left  to  those  who  dispense  the 
Water  of  Life.  What  we  must  do  is  to  minister  to  the  craving 
wants  of  human  nature.  Just  consider  what  a  desolate  place 
London  is  for  young  girls  and  young  fellows,  and  you  will  see 
what  need  there  is  to  have  a  place,  well  lighted  and  well 
warmed,  in  which  they  could  meet  each  other  in  friendly  social 
intercourse. 

IV. — Naked,  and  Ye  Clothed  Me. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  clothing  the  naked.  In 
Edinburgh  the  Society  for  Improving  tho  Condition  of  the 
Poor  and  the  police  have  clothed  all  the  ragged  and  shoeless 
children  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  My 
friend  Mr.  Waugh  thinks  that  the  Edinburgh  people  aro 
acting  on  wrong  principles.  But  supposing  our  Lord  Jesus 
should  look  down  and  see  all  the  little  ragged  children  running 
about  the  streets  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  then  look  at 
Edinburgh  and  see  all  the  children  well  and  warmly  clothed, 
I  think  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  arguing  to  convince  Him 
that  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  were  acting  on  more  correct 
principles  than  Edinburgh.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  arc 
introducing  the  same  system  into  Birmingham.  That  is  only 
a  simple  thing,  and  there  is  nothing  original  about  it.  But 
we  want  to  get  all  the  beBt  things  that  already  exist  adopted 
everywhere. 

V. — Sick,  and  Ye  Visited  Me. 

Then  in  the  visiting  the  sick.  That  is  recognised  as  such  a 
common  duty  that  it  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Scripture 
reader  or  to  some  other  kind  person.  It  has  become  pro- 
fessional. If  every  church  and  chapel  were  to  know  all  those 
who  were  sick,  and  invite  any  of  its  members  to  pay  them 
friendly  calls  in  order  to  show  their  interest  in  them  and  eheer 
their  spirits,  I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Of 
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coarse,  I  do  not  propose  that  you  should  let  loose  a  rampant 
mob  of  churchmen  and  churchwomen  upon  a  scarlet  fever 
patient,  but  a  good  deal  might  be  done  short  of  that. 

VI. — In  Prison,  and  Ye  Came  unto  Me. 

Then  again  as  to  prisons.  They  are  fortunately  not  so 
numerous  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  olden  times.  But  there  are 
great  difficulties,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  visiting  prisons.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  from  which  I  am  debarred,  for  no  one  who 
has  been  inside  a  gaol  as  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  visit  them 
afterwards.  But  if  ever  you  had  had  the  good  luck  to  have 
been  in  prison  you  would  sympathise  with  the  poor  fellows 
who  are  there. 

What  I  propose  is  that  the  Penny  Fellowship  should  take 
united  action  in  their  own  localities  to  do  these  six  things. 
Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  trying  ? 

A  QUESTION  BY  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  one  thing  when  I  was  staying  with 
Count  Tolstoi.  One  summer  afternoon  we  had  a  long  walk 
from  his  country  seat  towards  the  railway.  When  we  reached 
it  we  found  a  gang  of  navvies  getting  their  tea  or  something 
to  eat  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  sitting  outside  their  huts, 
and  very  miserable  huts  they  were.  They  were  only  holes 
dug  out  of  the  hillside,  with  a  few  sleepers  for  a  doorway,  and 
in  these  hnts  these  fellows  slept.  After  Tolstoi  had  read 
them  one  of  his  little  apologues,  to  which  they  listened  atten- 
tively, one  of  them  came  up  to  him  and  said:  "Dj  you 
think  wo  could  have  a  little  straw  to  lie  on ? "  "I  will  send 
you  some  straw  at  once,"  he  answered.  He  walked  for  a 
hundred  yards,  muttering  to  himself, '°  On  the  bare  earth  1  on 
the  bare  earth  I "  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You  call 
yourself  a  Christian  1 "  I  replied,  "  Yes."  "  Where  are  you 
going  to  sleep  to-night  ?  You  are  going  to  sleep  on  a  feather 
bed?  How  dare  you  sleep  on  a  feather  bed  when  these 
poor  fellows  have  not  a  straw  to  sleep  on  1  Do  you  think  that 
Christ  would  have  done  so?  " 

WASTED  WEALTH. 

But  his  saying,  although  I  do  not  accept  it  in  its  entirety, 
represents  a  great  truth.  Many  of  us  who  have  been  blessed 
with  this  world's  gifts  could  minister  a  great  deal  more  than 
We  do  at  present  to  those  who  have  them  not,  without  impover- 
ishing ourselves  in  the  least  or  adding  a  penny  to  the  cost  of 
our  living.  I  think  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  could 
minister  to  our  brothers  without  impoverishing  ourselves. 
Every  now  and  then  I  have  an  inclination — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  call  it  a  temptation  of  the  devil  or  an 
inspiration  from  on  high — to  give  up  everything  and  go  and  live 
in  the  slums.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  had  been  alone  in 
the  world  I  would  have  done  it,  but  I  have  never  seen  my 
way  to  carrying  it  out.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  might  have 
made  greater  use  of  the  things  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  than  what  I  have  done. 

I. — Books. 

Take,  for  instance,  books.  Dr.  Spenee  Watson,  Chairman  of 
the  Newcastle  Liberal  Association,  wrote  to  me  once,  saying, 
"  When  I  get  a  good  book  I  feel  that  it  is  a  kind  of  sin  to  let 
it  remain  upon  my  bookshelves  unused."  You  say,  but  books 
don't  come  back  again.  Well,  suppose  they  don't ;  some  do. 
Of  course  I  do  not  ask  you  to  send  round  your  family  Bible, 
or  any  book  that  you  are  constantly  using  in  your  daily  work ; 
but  a  book,  which  after  you  have  read  it,  would  remain  upon 
your  bookshelves  unused,  do  you  not  think  you  might  send  it 
round  ?  It  might  be  announced  in  every  church  and  chapel 
that  if  any  young  man  or  woman  had  no  interesting  books  to 
read,  Mr.  8o-and-So  would  communicate  with  those  members 
of  the  congregation  who  have  libraries,  and  by  this  means  tlio 
whole  of  the  libraries  of  the  Christians  of  the  place  might  be 
made  useful  to  every  one. 


II. — Carriages. 
There  is  another  thing  which  weighs  upon  me.  That  u  i 
question  for  those  who  have  horses  and  carriages.  The  pra- 
ciple  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  is  this.  There  Ui 
church  in  America  which  has  a  well-to-do  congregation.  Thn 
have  a  list  at  the  church  of  all  the  people  who  have  carriaps 
and  are  willing  to  allow  them  to  be  used  for  the  ailing  and  the 
sick.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  course.  I  would  net 
like  to  trust  my  poor  pony  with  every  one  who  came  to  take  ha 
out  for  a  drive.  But  it  oould  be  arranged.  There  are  penp'e 
who  can  drive.  But  how  often  our  horses  stand  in  the  stable, 
sometimes  week  in  and  week  out,  without  being  used  more  that 
half  an  hour  a  day  !  People  who  keep  carriages  send  their 
horses  out  to  exercise  them  whether  the  carriage  be  empty 
or  full.  Why  could  not  such  persons  be  in  commnnkatira 
with  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that 
any  sick  or  ailing  person  could  have  a  drive  ?  It  would  giv* 
an  immense  amount  of  pleasure. 

III. — Bicycles. 
Take  another  question,  and  that  is  the  question  of  bicycles. 
I  have  a  couple  of  bicycles  standing  in  my  coachhouse  a 
Wimbledon.  I  feel  sadly  that  these  bicycles  are  doing  bo  gad 
at  present.  How  many  young  fellows  in  Wimbledon  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  a  ride  on  them  !  But  there  they  stand, 
useless  to  any  one.  I  can  assure  you  these  bicycles  weigh  a  gnat 
deal  heavier  on  my  conscience  than  any  of  the  heresies  wind 
were  charged  against  me  last  week  at  the  Conference. 

IV. — Gardens  and  Grounds. 
Then  there  are  grounds.  I  have  not  a  large  garden,  oily 
about  an  acre.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  do  not  me  tkt 
garden  as  much  as  Jesus  Christ  would  have  used  it  if  He  hid 
been  in  my  place.  I  think  that  there  are  many  people  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to  sit  underneath  the. 
trees.  You  can  say  they  might  go  on  to  the  common.  But  it 
is  not  the  same  thing. 

V. — Houses. 

Then  again  there  is  the  question  of  the  house.  Ho*  msay 
of  us  have  houses  whioh  are  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  bright, 
and  how  many  there  are  of  those  whom  we  know,  educated 
people,  gentlemanly  people  and  ladylike  people,  to  whom  an 
opportunity  of  living  in  a  house  like  that,  while  we  are  swy 
from  it,  would  be  a  very  God-send !  "  Ah  I  "  you  say, "  I  do  net 
dare  to  let  them  be  in  the  house  while  I  am  away  from  if  Bit 
often  those  same  people  let  their  houses  to  total  strangers.  D» 
you  not  think  we  could  do  more  in  that  direction  ?  I  maintain 
that  all  these  things  could  be  done.  I  think  that  if  100,000 
persons  in  England  would  undertake  to  do  these  thinga,  or 
some  of  these  things,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  sweet- 
ness and  love  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

THE  fellowship  fund. 
I  think  also  there  would  be  available  a  great  fund  for  gtnl 
works.  I  would  expend  the  fund  in  many  ways.  I  will  onlj 
mention  one  small  matter.  I  would  use  part  of  that  fund  for 
the  endowment  of  charwomen.  I  think  the  endowment  d 
charwomen  would  remove  a  great  obstacle  out  of  the  waj « 
a  great  deal  of  good  work.  Whenever  you  propose  to  me 
any  church  or  any  school-room  for  a  secular  service,  peopk 
say,  "  Oh,  they  will  make  the  place  so  dirty,  we  will  have  to 
pay  the  woman  "  That  is  only  a  very  little  thing.  There  are 
thousands  of  other  things. 

LOCAL  PONDS. 

I  should  propose  that  the  Fellows  should  be  organised  ui 
towns  and  counties  so  that  the  funds  which  were  raised  in  one 
district  should  also  be  spent  in  that  district.  If  WW"1 
persons  gave  the  cost  of  a  cigarette  a  dav  there  would  be » 
fund  of  £150,000  to  do  that  work.  I  may  be  very  Cftiimst, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  possible  that  we  may  yet  luceeM 
in  raising  up  among  all  our  churches  and  chapels  1 
penny-a-day  Fellows  1 
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THE    LANTERN    AND    THE  PULPIT. 

An  Encoubaoi.no  Report  from  America. 
At  the  Photographic  Co:igres9  in  America,  the  Ryv. 
W.  A.  Patten,  of  Illinois,  read  a  paper  concerning  tho 
camera  and  the  pulpit,  in  wliich  he  said  several  things 
■which  are  worth  while  quoting  here,  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  arc  somewhat  timidly  beginning  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  what  Dr.  Patten  calls  "  the  servant  of  God,  to 
render  vivid  and  clear  spiritual  truth  ": — 

The  camera  has  received  a  hearty  welcome  into  the  stndio, 
tlie  manufactory,  the  school-room,  the  lodge-roam.  It  has  also 
nfeived  a  like  welcome  in  recent  years  into  the  church.  Ke- 
lig'on  has  its  ba>is  in  history.  It  expresses  its  symbols  in 
art.  The  earliest  forms  of  architecture,  as  well  as  the  highest 
expressions  of  art  are  religious  in  their  motive.  Tlie  temple 
became  the  repository  of  all  that  was  most  glorious  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  The  history  of  tho  religions  of  mankind 
cann«t  well  be  studied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  monuments 
of  past  civilisations. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  study 
of  arehasology.  Here  the  camera  has  come  in  as  a  large  factor. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  church  the 
pulpit  cannot  do  without  the  camera.  Christian  art  and 
archaeology  go  hand  in  hand.  The  inscriptions  arc  best  copied 
now  by  the  camera.  Many  places  there  are  where  the  use  of 
the  squeeze  paper  and  brush  arc  indispensable,  but  in  most 
instances  photography  saves  labour  and  accurately  preserves 
the  record.  The  work  done  by  tho  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  and  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  brought  to  light  a  vast  lot  of  material 
whose  richness  and  importance  as  contributions  to  the  study  of 
the  religious  life  of  these  countries  is  simply  inestimable. 
Thus  the  study  of  the  Christian  evidences  from  the  standpoint 
of  arehasology,  the  study  of  the  religions  of  antiquity  as 
preserved  in  their  monuments,  the  study  of  the  developments 
of  Christian  art  as  found  in  the  catacombs  and  elsewhere,  is 
rendered  possible  and  exceedingly  valuable  by  the  rich  fruits 
of  the  camera. 

The  Christian  missionary  to  foreign  fields  now  goes  to  his 
work  armed  with  his  camera  and  optical  lantern.  To  repro- 
duce a  map,  to  illustr.ite  the  life  of  our  Lord  or  the  journey  of 
his  apostles,  to  bring  before  the  people  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Bible  lands,  the  beam  of  light  as  a  swift-winged  messenger 
comes  to  his  aid.  In  studying  recently  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
and  his  great  reform,  during  which  he  built  up  the  dismantled 
walls  of  Jerusalem, discussion  turned  upon  the  course  of  the  walls 
and  the  general  topography  of  the  city.  From  views  taken  on 
the  spot  with  my  own  camera  a  few  months  ago  it  became 
possible  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  such  a  m  inner  as  to  invest 
it  with  the  utmost  reality  and  vividness. 

In  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  tho  pulpit  the  camera  is 
coming  to  be  recognised.  Under  certain  circumstances  and  on 
given  occasions  the  use  of  the  screen  projection  is  assuredly  a 
powerful  adjunct.  Its  use  may,  of  course,  degenerate  into  a 
mere  spectacular  performance  which  is  only  a  common  show ; 
\mt  in  proper  hands  beneficent  and  lasting  results  must  cer- 
tainly follow.  A  pastor  in  England  affirms  that  through  one 
of  his  illustrated  sermons,  delivered  at  various  places,  over 
three  hundred  persons  had  been  roused  to  lead  a  better  life. 
The  illustrated  sermon  may  have  as  real  dignity  and  effective- 
ness as  the  illustrated  volume,  and  be  more  impressive  because 
of  the  added  element  of  personality.. 

Tlie  existence  in  England  of  what  is  called  the  "lantern  ser- 
vice "  is  well  known.  Illustrat.*!  themes  arc  published  and 
slides  arc  borrowed.  In  this  c  mntry  the  interest  in  this  kind  of 
work  has  greatly  nugmentcd  within  the  last  ten  year.'.  Some 
of  our  churches  arc  now  provided  with  apparatus  for  this 
purpose.  One  church  recently  built  in  Chicago  has  a  labora- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  the  gases,  and  the  pastor,  who,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  is  a  thoroughly  live  rain,  has  great  success 
in  presenting  the  truth  thus  illustrated  to  his  people.  Another 
chnrch,  in  Minneapolis,  I  believe,  is  provided  with  a  screen. 


lantern,  etc.,  all  at  the  control  of  the  pastor  by  means  of 
electric  communications.  If  he  desires  while  preaching  to 
illustrate  his  subject,  ho  may  by  pressing  tho  respective 
buttons  uuroll  the  screen,  turn  out  the  lights,  and  signal 
the  operator  for  the  picture.  What  is  more,  in  many  of  our 
theological  schools  may  be  found  a  complete  optical  outfit  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  Christian  art,  architecture,  paleo- 
graphy, and  the  latest  results  in  exploration  and  discovery  in 
Bible  lands. 

All  this  serves  to  illustrate  the  statement  that  "science 
is  the  handmaid  of  religion,"  and  none  are  so  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge t'nis  as  tho  Christian  teachers.  Many  clergymen 
are  expert  amateur  photographers,  and  are  finding  the  camera 
a  valuable  adjunct  in  their  work.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  the  illustrated  sermon  iB  in  any  senso  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  church,  but  to  find  its  place  in  specific 
lines,  as  above  indicated.  The  church  is  more  and  more  to  use 
the  camera — (1)  to  teach  Christian  art  and  archaeology;  (2)  in 
work  in  the  foreign  mission  fields ;  (3)  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  normal  work;  (4)  in  special  services  to  children;  (5)  in 
evangelistic  services  among  tho  masses;  (C)  in  providing  a 
high  class  of  instruction  along  the  line  of  art  and  history. 


A  Girls'  Seaside  Camp. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  describes  in  the  Modern  Review 
f6r  this  month  an  experiment  which  she  made  last  year 
that  might  well  be  imitated  elsewhere  A  friend  having 
given  her  £100  to  be  spent  as  she  thought  best  among 
the  poor,  she  decided  to  establish  a  seaside  camp  for 
girls.  She  hired  three  large  bell  tents  and  two  marquees, 
besides  some  smaller  square  tents  for  use  in  bathing.  A 
friend  lent  her  his  park,  and  supplied  four  boats  for  the 
use  of  the  girls,  each  having  a  stout  old  fisherman  in 
command.  She  then  selected  a  uiu'form,  a  blue  flannel 
jacket  and  scarlet  knickerbockers  and  a  straw  hat.  The 
wives  of  the  fishermen  looked  after  the  girls,  thirty  of 
whom  were  soon  established  at  the  camp.  Tbe  result 
was  entirely  successful ;  the  girls  stay  el  there  for  three 
weeks,  and  bathed,  rowed,  went  picnics  and  generally 
romped  round,  doing  all  the  duties  of  the  camp, 
fetching  and  carrying  wood  and  water  and  every- 
thing elso.  Lady  Florenco  is  very  anxious  to  establish 
a  permanent  seaside  camp  for  girls  where  the  slave  girla 
of  London  might  have  three  weeks'  outing  every  year. 


The  November  Elections. 

Before  the  next  number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews 
appears,  the  Noveml>er  elections  will  be  over.  I  hopo 
that  our  Helpers,  and  all  those  who  sympathise  with  tho 
general  objects  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  will  take 
care  to  impress  upon  any  of  the  candidates  who  appeal 
for  their  suffrages  the  importance  of  providing  adequate 
open  spaces,  parks,  and  playgrounds  for  the  children 
of  the  towns  where  such  open  spaces  do  not  at  present 
exist.  It  would  be  also  well,  when  mooting  this 
subject,  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  establishing 
swings  and  gymnastic  apparatus.  A  good  deal  may  be 
done  by  judicious  pressure  exercised  just  before  the 
election,  and  every  citizen  is  responsible  for  using  or 
neglecting  to  use  the  influence  which  an  election  brings 
within  his  reach.  Any  Helper  who  wishes  to  go  into  this 
question  more  thoroughly  will  find  much  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens'  Association,  of  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  London. 
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THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 


I  HE  Lucerne  Conferences  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom  have  not  terminated,  as  did  those  at  Grindelwald  witta 
placing  on  record  some  tangible,  practical  declaration  as  to  the  end  in  view,  and  the  best  way  thither.  Tin 
Key.  Dr.  Lunn,  who  has  most  wisely  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Amend, 
has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  signatures  which  he  has  obtained  to  the  following  declaration:— 


For  many  years  the  Home  Reunion  Society  and  the  Christian 
Conference  have  been  preparing  tlio  way  for  a  more  public 
discussion  of  the  manifold  divisions  which  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  English-speaking  lands. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  a  series  of  Conferences  for  this 
purpose  was  held  at  Grindelwald,  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  most  diverse  schools  of  theological  thought  and  eccle- 
siastical polity.  Similar  gatherings  have  been  held  during 
the  present  summer  in  Lucerne. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration  it  has  been  decided  to 
draw  up  a  respectful  address  to  all  Christian  men  and  women 
embodying  suggestions  which  have  resulted  from  the  discussions 
of  the  Reunion  Conference,  and  that  this  address  should  be 
signed  by  representatives  of  different  Churches. 

The  propositions  are  as  follows : — 

I.  The  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
who  were  present  at  Grindelwald  or  Lucerne  being  agreed  in 
believing  that  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the  Divine 
Saviour  of  the  world  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Church  and  the 
Divinely  appointed  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  were 
further  convinced  that  this  common  end  can  be  best  attained 
by  extending  as  much  as  possible  the  united  action  and  the 
brotherly  co-operation  which  already  exist  between  branches 
of  the  Church  on  all  subjects  upon  which  they  are  agreed. 

II.  As  a  means  of  promoting  such  united  action  they  would 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Christian  men  everywhere  to 
the  following  suggestions : 

1.  That  the  practice  be  adopted  of  setting  apart  one  Sunday 
in  the  year  for  special  services  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
unity,  and  that  this  practice  be  accompanied  by 

(a)  An  interchange  of  pulpits  ns  far  as  it  is  practicable  ; 


(b)  The  united  attendance  of  all  believers  within  any  git-, 
district  at  Holy  Communion  ; 

(<■)  The  delivery  on  the  part  of  Christian  minister!  »! 
least  one  sermon  in  the  year,  calling  attention  to  the  r»»! 
works  of  some  other  brauch  of  the  Church  than  their  1*1, 
especially  those  whose  many  excellences  are  obscured  from  l!' 
observations  of  their  fellow  Christians  by  the  prcjnoict  ul 
suspicion  engendered  by  centuries  of  strife. 

2.  The  representatives  of  the  various  branches  nf  tl, 
Christian  Church  in  any  given  locality  might  unite  as  llm 
have  unit?  1  in  s  ich  cities  as  Glasgow  and  Manchester  to !nri 
a  Social  Union  for  the  purpose  of  taking  concerted  and  colkflu 
action  for  the  promotion  of  those  more  social,  philantlirvi . 
and  public  objects  of  Christian  endeavour,  which  can  be  mc>; 
effectively  dealt  with  by  the  co-operation  of  all  Christiu.- 
within  any  given  area. 

3.  The  examples  of  the  various  Missionary  Societies  in  t! 
Mission  field  might  be  followed  with  advantage  at  home  in  » 1 
r.spects. 

(a)  In  the  practice  of  a  periodical  conference  betweai  J 
Christian  ministers  in  a  district  for  purposes  of  couawi  ~l 
encouragement,  and 

(ft)  In  a  concerted  agreement  between  the  representation  4 
the  various  denominations  to  discourage,  in  the  face  of  It 
existing  spiritual  destitution  of  many  districts,  the  wast' • 
effort  in  overlapping  of  Christian  agencies  in  districts  slreah 
oversupplied  with  places  of  worship,  and  to  promote  wherrt'i 
possible  the  concentration  of  Christian  effort  in  strong orma- 
sations  instead  of  frittering  it  away  in  the  creation  of 
so"ieties. 


Episcopalian  : 

J.  J.  S.  Worcester. 
S.  A.  Barnett. 
F.  W.  Farrar. 
VV.  II.  Fremantle. 
J.  B.  Heard. 
J.  J.  Lias. 

H.  Kingsmill  Moore. 
H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
H.  W.  Wcbb-Peploe. 

PliESBYTERIAN  : 

A.  B.  Bruce. 
T.  M.  Lindsay. 


Congregational  : 

Chns.  A.  Berry. 
Alfred  Cave. 
W.  J.  Dawson. 

A.  Duff. 

B.  F.  Horton. 
Alex.  Mnekeniial. 
Normnn  H.  Smith. 
F.  Herbert  Stead. 
W.  T.  Stead. 

R.  Wardlaw  Thompsou. 
Benjamin  Wuugh. 


Baptist  : 

John  Clifford. 
Richard  Glover. 
Charles  Williams. 

Meihodist  : 

F.  W.  Bonnie. 
Percy  W.  Bunting. 
H.  Price  Hughes. 
J.  Scott  Lidgett. 
Henry  S.  Lunn. 
W.  F.  Moulton. 
Mark  Guy  Pearse. 


Whit-Sunday,  1894,  is  recommended,  where  convenient,  for  the  first  "Reunion  Sunday." 

Here,  at  least,  is  something  practical.  Lot  those  who  believe  in  Reunion  take  the  e  counsels  to  heart,  tsd 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  them,  each  iu  their  own  district.   Then  something  will  at  last  get  itself  accomplished. 
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THE  "CORRESPONDENCE  CHURCH." 


[HE  brief  article  published  last  month  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Rev.  Standen 
Holden  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  as  to  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  the  Corre- 
spondence Church,  has  led  to  several  communications 
being  addressed  to  me.   The  writers  for  the  most  part 
cordially  concur  with  the  idea,  and  suggest  various 
methods  by  which  such  a  Church  might  be  got  into  being. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  naturally  be  developed  out 
of  the  fellowship  which  I  suggested  at  Lucerne  in  the 
speech  reported  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  members  of 
that  Penny  Fellowship  Society  would  form  the  natural 
basis  for  such  a  Church.   I  use  the  word  Church  iu  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Holden,  who,  by  the 
bye,  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England— that  is 
t  >  say,  as  an  Association  of  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  help  each  other  by  mutual  counsel.   It  is  a 
practical  attempt  to  realise  the  idea  of  fellowship  which 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Church.   Mrs.  Nolan 
Slaney,  who  some  time  ago  organised  the  Catholic  Letter 
Guild,  and  who  is  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  assisting  me  in 
this  department  of  the  Review,  assures  me  that  her 
experience  in  working  the  Letter  Guild,  convinces  her 
that  not  only  is  there  a  great  need  for  such  an  organisa- 
tion, but  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  could  be 
carried  out  with  rat  much  difficulty.  It  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  much  more  efficiently  carried  out  if  it  formed 
a  branch  of  a  daily  paper ;  and  in  our  Christmas  Number 
I  discuss  at  some  length  the  way  in  which  this  depart- 
ment might  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  Fellowship. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  at  present,  go  further  into  the 
subject,  beyond  printing  a  few  of  the  letters  which  I 
liave  received,  and  which  certainly  cover  a  tolerably  wide 
range  of  suggestion : — 

The  Rev.  Standen  Holden,  with  whom  the  suggestion 
originally  emanated,  writos  from  Bolstone,  Redbill : — 

We  want  at  once  a  correspondence  centre,  and  as  many  good 
front  rank  men  of  all  opinions  and  creeds — able  to  counsel  and 
able  to  help — from  all  the  professions,  as  can  be  got.  Some 
one  too  to  read  up  the  correspondence,  circulate  the  matter  into 
their  various  and  requisite  channels,  and  generally  to  organise 
and  schema  for  its  widest  publicity,  scope,  and  constituency. 
Ho  should  be  in  touch  with  the  London  and  Provincial  Press, 
and  keep  all  papers  in  employment  for  the  service  of  the 
constituency.  He  should  organise  all  over  the  country  lectures 
and  rendezvous,  conversaziones,  debates,  etc.,  for  the  discussion, 
propagation,  and  ventilation  of  such  subjects  and  principles  as 
are  for  the  good  of  the  individual,  municipality,  and  nation. 
The  chief  vehicle  employed  will  be  the  penny  post,  and  the 
press,  daily  and  periodical.  Such  a  scheme  has  been  floating 
in  my  mind  for  years.  I  have  watched,  and  joined  even, 
various  movements  in  hopes  of  seeing  my  ideal  realised.  But 
hitherto  nothing  precisely  as  I  think  is  needed  has  been 
developed.  I  really  do  think  and  hope  the  greatest  things 
from  this.  I  do  trust  you  are  pushing  the  idea  into  corporate 
shape. 

AN  OFFER  OF  HELP. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Trower,  writing  from  1,  Carlton  Terrace, 
Bedhill,  says  :— 

I  think  the  idea  of  a  "  Correspondence  Church  "  a  capital 
one,  and  if  carried  out  it  may  bo  of  great  help  to  those  who 
stand  in  n«ed.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  greater 
privacy  the  more  likelihood  of  the  advice  being  asked  for, 
could  it  be  arranged  so  that  the  one  giving  advice  should  not 
know  to  whom  he  is  giving  it.  If  a  central  office  were  estab- 
lished, this  might,  I  think,  be  managed  by  each  correspondent 
giving  in  a  nam  de  plume  to  be  registered,  together  with  his 


own  name  and  address ;  he  could  then  write  the  letter  under 
the  twm  de  plume  and  send  it  to  the  office,  or  direct  to  the  one 
who  was  willing  to  give  help,  and  who  could  then  send  to  the 
office  an  answer  addressed  to  the  nam  de  plume  given  in  the 
letter ;  the  clerk,  or  one  in  charge,  could  add  the  proper  name 
and  address  from  his  register  and  post  on  the  letter.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  this  put  into  working  order.  If  a  central 
office  for  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  letters  should  be  wanted 
I  should  be  quite  willing  to  give  my  services,  provided  the 
postage  could  be  arranged  for. 

FROM  A  MATRIMONIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  Bachelor,  Manchester,  suggests  that  the  Correspon- 
dence Church  might  be  used  for  matrimonial  purposes. 
He  says: — 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  Christian  Churches  has  more 
effort  been  put  forth  on  behalf  of  our  young  men  and  maidens 
than  to-day.  And  yet  in  that,  which,  next  to  the  acceptance 
of  salvation,  is  the  most  importiint  step  in  life — the  choice 
of  wife  and  of  husband — we  are  left  as  a  vessel  without 
a  helmsman.  And  the  result  is,  of  course,  shipwreck.  "Mar- 
riage is  an  ordinance  of  God,"  wrote  Taylor,  but  its  right 
use  is  in  our  own  hands.  And  too  many,  lacking  counsel 
and  direction,  rush  heedlessly  into  the  married  state,  and 
find— horrible  discovery — they  have  hopelessly  blundered. 
And  this  is  why  so  many  thousands  of  us  remain  celibate. 
It  is  not  because  wo  do  not  want  to  marry.  For  we  all  be- 
lieve, with  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  "a  good  wife  is  Heaven's  last 
beat  gift  to  man  ;  "  but  simply  because  we  cannot  meet  with  a 
girl  who  is  sufficiently  well  credentiallod.  And  the  proposed 
Cor  .ospondence  Church  would  seem  an  ideal  creation  to  supply 
this  need.  In  London,  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  and  in 
Birmingham  are  thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  of  us  earning 
our  livings  in  the  warehouses  and  shops,  drawn  from  homos  all 
over  the  country.  Innumerable  attachments  spring  up,  but 
how  can  we  learn  about  each  other's  antecedents  ?  And  ought 
marriages  to  take  place  without  such  knowledge?  Others 
again,  when  at  the  seaside  for  their  holidays,  find  themselves 
in  similar  positions.  And  would  not  the  girl  feel  more 
secure  in  giving  permission  to  the  man  to  write  to  her, 
if  she  could  privately  ascertain  that  his  [life  was  good  and 
all  it  should  be?  Ay,  this  is  but  reasonable.  And  why 
should  not  such  an  organisation  exist,  under  the  con- 
trol of  sober  Christian  men  and  women  t  Suppose  I  wished 
to  become  engaged  to  a  girl  working  in  the  same  shop 
with  me  in  Manchester,  but  hailing  from  Beading.  I 
know  nothing  of  her  past  life,  nor  of  her  friends.  I  am  not 
hankering  after  money ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any 
family  taint — insanity,  for  instance  —  that  would  precludo 
marriage.  I  forward  a  fee  of,  say  10s.  (a  fee  would  prevent 
mischievous  use),  to  the  Marriage  Bureau  of  the'Oorrcspondence 
Church.  The  secretary  (of  necessity  a  minister  in  holy  orders) 
writes  to  a  brother  Nonconformist  at  Beading  and  the  vicar. 
He  gives  no  names,  but  obtains  the  information  I  ask  for,  sends 
it  to  roe,  and  destroys  all  the  correspondence.  I  am  amazed 
that  some  one  has  not  helped  in  this  direction  before.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  Correspondence  Church  is  noble,  and  if  you 
will  add  to  its  functions  the  performance  of  the  duty  which  I 
have  suggested,  you  will  perform  a  service,  the  good  effects  of 
which  will  remain  so  long  as  we  English  are  a  people. 

A  TOUNO  MAN'S  DIFFICULTY. 

Mr.  Albert  Lnuis  Taylor,  writing  from  3,  Peck  Lane, 
Nottingham,  stales  very  lucidly  the  dilemma  in  which 
many  And  themselves : — 

I  do  hope  your  Correspondence  Church  will  get  beyond  a 
suggestion,  for  if  properly  organised  and  put  in  good  working 
order  it  will  do  an  enormous  lot  of  good,  and  it  is  the  thing 
wanted  to-day  more  than  ever.  Speaking  as  a  young  man 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  Herbert  Spencer's,  Max  Mutter's, 
Kuenen's,  and  similar  works,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  the 
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inadequacy  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  old  faith  is 
established  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  critical  examina- 
tion, under  which  all  truth  ought  to  undergo,  compared 
to  the  lucid  manner  in  which  the  religious  conceptions 
and  progress  of  primitive  man  arc  depicted  by  our  scientists. 
I  feel  that,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  thinking 
young  men  and  women,  whose  heartfelt  desire  is  to  be 
Christians,  but  whose  conscience  revolts  against  the  old 
methods  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  a  Church  or 
society  such  as  you  suggest  would  be  the  thing ;  for  to  most  of 
our  young  men  and  women  only  two  ways  seem  open,  to  be 
out-and-out  Christians  and  accept  all  its  old  interpretations,  in 
spite  of  their  knowledge,  or  to  give  up  all  their  Christian 
work,  knowing  they  cannot  conscientiously  carry  out  all  its 
commands  and  precepts.  In  organising  the  church  or  sooiety, 
I  think  more  than  six  persons  will  be  necessary  to  do  the 
correspondence,  as  the  work  will  increase  on  becoming  known. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  form  centres  in  nearly  all  towns, 
whose  work  would  be  to  correspond  to  inquirers  where  possible 
in  the  town,  and  also  to  correspond  with  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  at  headquarters,  when  unable  to  answer  to  satis- 
faction any  inquirers?  also  to  encourage  the  study  of  ancient 
religions  and  the  sciences  relating  to  them.   To  make  known 


the  objects  and  work  of  the  Church  or  society  by  pamphlets, 
etc.,  and,  where  possible,  to  give  lectures  and  addresses  in 
schools  or  missions,  and  for  you  to  insert  in  The  Review  or 
Reviews  reports  of  progress  and  suggestions,  and  to  give 
names  of  persons  willing  to  lend  books  or  pamphlets  which 
will  in  any  way  help  on  the  woTk. 

A  Presbyterian  minister  at  Edinburgh,  who  appears 
to  have  reached  the  age  of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, 
writes  me  a  curious  letter,  the  refrain  of  which  is  vanity 
of  vanity,  all  things  are  vanity— especially  the  idea  that 
any  good  can  be  done  by  the  Correspondence  Church. 
Where  the  Roman  Church  has  failed,  he  asks  how  any 
one  else  can  hope  to  succeed — especially  among  Protestant 
Churches,  which  are  but  heaps  of  sand.  But  surely  all 
life  is  but  a  series  of  failures  and  of  rebeginnings,  and  the 
Roman  Church  has  at  least  achieved  a  sufficient  measure  of 
success,  when  working  in  her  sectarian  limits,  to  justify 
a  hope  that  some  good  might  be  done  if  a  fellowship  of 
Helpers  could  be  founded  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the 
service  of  man. 


SHOULD    TIED    HOUSES    BE  ABOLISHED? 


A  REJOINDER  BY  A  SHAREHOLDER  IN  A  COMPANY. 


Y  T  must  be  premised  that  the  following  remarks  relate 
T  to  London  and  its  suburbs,  where  the  practice  of 
the  trade  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  country. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Licensing  Laws  of  England 
are  not  perfect,  that  they  are  capable  of  improvement, 
and  that  evils  connected  with  the  present  system  might 
be  reformed.  Such  a  desirable  result  is,  however,  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  facts  of  the  case  being 
correctly  stated,  and  the  question  being  more  thoroughly 
understood,  than  is  possible  by  reading  such  articles  as 
the  one  by  "A  Friend,"  in  the  September  number  of 
The  Review  op  Reviews.  The  strongest  indictment 
which  "  A  Friend "  can  make  against  the  present 
system  is  a  selected  quotation  from  a  report  of  a  Police 
Committee,  dated  in  "  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century."  But  let  that  pass.  His  view  appears  to  be 
that  if  the  large  brewer  could  only  be  eradicated  and  the 
capital  which  he  has  embarked  in  his  business  destroyed 
by  a  stroke  of  the  legislative  pen,  the  drink  trade  would 
be  established  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  Apparently  he 
does  not  object  to  the  trade  itself,  and  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  can  bo  carried  on  in  a  proper  and 
legitimate  way  if  the  brewer  has  no  hand  in  it.  The 
publican  when  free  from  the  brewer  would  be  actuated 
by  a  desire  "  to  regard  the  well-being  of  the  nation 
and  the  health  of  his  customers ; "  his  prosperity  is 
not  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  supplying  what  the 
public  demand,  but  upon  his  power  to  persuade  his 
customers  that  they  should  drink  a  "glass  of  light 
wine"  or  "slightly  alcoholised  ale,"  he  would  not 
only  become  a  guardian  of  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, but  of  its  morals,  for  he  would  allow  none  but 
the  good  to  refresh  themselves  at  his  counter.  It  is 
upon  the  brewer  that  "  A  Friend  "  pours  all  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  and  accuses  him  of  being  the  source  of  all  evil. 
The  brewer  is  in  league  with  the  magistrates,  who  will 
•allow  "  the  most  disorderly  and  licentious  conduct  of  the 
houses  belonging  to  particular  brewers,"  rather  than  inflict 


any  penalty  by  taking  away  the  licence.  He  has  by  a 
"  grinding  monopoly  "  acquired  absolute  control  over  the 
publican  ;  he  compels  him  to  sell  "  poisonous  raw  foreign 
spirits  and  adulterated  beer,"  and  "  to  have  connived  at, 
it'  not  to  have  promoted  illegal,  disorderly,  disgraceful,  and 
sometimes  even  criminal  conduct,  among  the  frequenters 
of  the  retail  drink  shops."  It  is  assumed  that  not  only 
does  no  tenant  or  lessee  ever  take  of  bis  own  free- 
will a  house  the  freehold  or  superior  lease  of  which  may 
happen  to  belong  to  a  brewer,  but  if  he  should  even  bay 
a  house  in  the  open  market  and  then  go  to  a  brewer  for 
a  loan  wherewith  to  complete  his  purchase,  he  binds 
himself  hand  and  foot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  for  ever 
after  a  "  veritable  white  slave,"  selling  at  the  bidding  of 
his  master  "  the  brewer." 

Statements  like  these,  being  of  a  rhetorical  character, 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  there  arc 
some  further  statements  of  what  purport  to  be  facts,  but 
are  so  opposed  to  the  truth  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
leave  them  uncontradicted.  One  of  these  is  summarised 
as  follows :  "  The  position  to-day  is  that  many  thousands 
of  public-houses  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no 
money  invested  in  the  business  to  make  them  careful  as 
to  how  the  houses  are  conducted." 

This  is  not  true,  at  any  rate  in  the  district  now  referred 
to,  which  comprises  a  population  about  half  as  large  again 
as  Scotland  or  Ireland.  It  is  the  custom  for  a  publican 
desiring  to  purchase  a  licensed  house  to  make  his  own 
bargain  for  the  same,  and  having  done  so  to  apply  to  his 
brewer  for  a  loan  on  mortgage  to  enable  him  to  complete 
the  purchase.  But  the  important  point  is  that  it  is  the 
all  but  universal  practice  for  the  purchaser  to  find  a 
substantial  part  of  the  capital  himself.  The  portion 
lent  by  the  brewer  amounts  on  an  average  to  abont  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  purchase  money.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  licence-holder,  having  himself  a  vital 
interest,  has  the  strongest  motive  for  the  good  conduct  of 
his  house.   It  is  of  course  the  understanding  that  so 
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long  as  the  licencee  is  thus  indebted  to  the  brewer  he 
■will  purchase  his  beer  from  him,  but  if  the  former 
has   any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  his  brewer, 
he    can,  and  frequently  does,  change  his  trade  to 
another  firm  who  will  take  up  his  mortgage.  There 
are  other  cases  where  the  freehold  or  superior  lease 
belongs  to  the  brewer,  and  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  to 
grant  to  the  intending  purchaser  a  long  lease  with  a 
clause  binding  him  to  deal  for  beer  only  with  that  brewer. 
Here  again  the  publican  always  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
house,  and  is  himself  the  direct  sufferer  if  anything 
happens  to  diminish  its  value.   The  number  of  houses 
temporarily  under  management  owing  to  the  brewer 
having  to  foreclose  his  mortgage  or  for  other  reasons 
amounts  to  so  small  a  percentage  that  it  may  practically 
be  disregarded.   It  is  not  the  case,  as  stated  by  "A 
Friend,"  that  the  publican  haying  a  loan  from  his  brewer 
is  charged  "  above  the  market  price  of  the  goods."  No 
difference  in  price  is  made  between  such  a  customer  and 
one  who  has  no  loan. 

As  regards  the  statement  that  the  system  "  turns  the 
retailers  of  drink  into  veritable  white  slaves,  selling  at 
the  bidding  of  their  masters,  the  brewers,  poisonous  raw 
foreign  spirits  and  adulterated  beer  as  the  best  quality  of 
alcohol  beverages  " :  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  London 
brewer  to  supply  his  customers  with  anything  except  the 
beer  which  he  brews  himself.  But  that  is  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  statement  as  to  adulterated  beer ;  if 
there  were  a  tittle  of  truth  in  this,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
punishment  could  be  sufficiently  severe  to  mete  out  to 
such  dealers. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  "  A  Friend  "  means  that 
the  brewer  supplies  adulterated  beer  to  his  customers,  or 
compels  that  customer  to  adulterate  it  in  his  own  cellar. 
If  he  means  the  first,  he  cannot  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  an  Exciseman  in  a  brewery;  of  the  rigid 
supervision  exercised  over  the  manufacture,  from  the 
time  the  raw  material  is  taken  on  to  the  premises,  till 
the  finished  product  is  on  its  way  to  the  customer's, 
cellar.  If  he  means  the  latter,  what  has  already  been 
said  of  the  freedom  of  the  publican  from  dictation  of  the 
brewer  would  be  sufficient  answer.  But  further  than  that, 
•what  possible  motive  could  the  brewer  have  in  wishing  his 
beer  to  be  adulterated  by  the  publican?  In  what  form  could 
the  brewer  benefit  by  having  his  beer  spoilt  after  he  had 
sold  it  ?  Would  he  get  a  better  price  for  it  in  future  ? 
Would  it  enhance  his  reputation  ?  Would  be  sell  more 
of  it  ?  It  can  only  lie  blind  prejudico  which  causes  any 
one  to  attribute  such  a  suicidal  policy  to  an  ordinarily 
prudent-minded  man  of  business  who  has  to  meet 
competition  at  every  turn  in  the  quality  of  the  article  he 
manufactures,  and  who  suffers  heavy  loss  when  by 
accident  or  mistake  he  cannot  maintain  the  standard  of 
his  rivals  in  business.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
brewer  is  not  governed  by  motives  of  self-interest  unless 
associated  with  trickery,  fraud,  and  the  demoralisation  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Bevenue,  it  appears  that  beer  is  sometimes  tampered 
with  by  certain  publicans,  but  this  is  either  by  the 
addition  of  sugar  or  by  dilution.  The  addition  of  either 
sugar  or  water,  or  both,  to  the  beer  by  the  publican 
after  it  leaves  the  brewery  is  an  offence  against  the 
Excise,  and  not  an  adulteration  in  the  popular  sense. 
Sugar  used  in  brewing  is  subject  to  duty,  and  if  added 
by  the  publican  the  duty  is  evaded.  The  utmost  care  is 
taken  by  the  Excise  to  detect  such  nn  offence,  and  if 
proved  the  publican  is  heavily  fined.  In  this  particular 
the  interest  of  the  brewer  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 


Excise,  for  his  legitimate  and  duty-paid  manufacture 
must  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  illegal  and  illegiti- 
mate competition. 

If,  as  "  A  Friend  "  seems  to  imply,  the  publican  is  in 
the  habit  of  adding  deleterious  substances  to  his  beer, 
how  is  it  that,  notwithstanding  the  army  of  analysts 
employed  by  Somerset  House  and  numerous  public 
bodies  throughout  the  country  in  the  detection  of  such 
offences,  prosecutions  against  publicans  are  so  rarely 
heard  of  ? 

"  A  Friend "  complains  of  the  high,  and,  as  he  says, 
fictitious  value  attached  to  public-houses ;  but  the  value 
is  real  and  has  been  caused  by  the  State  which,  by  a 
series  of  enactments,  has  created  a  monopoly.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  brewer  that  these  licences  were  originally 
granted  for  no  valuable  consideration.  On  the  contrary, 
the  brewers  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
this  free  gift  to  the  original  recipients,  but  these  licences 
have  repeatedly  changed  hands,  and  to  punish  the 
present  holders  for  the  error  of  the  State  would  be 
scarcely  equitable.  But  is  the  high  value  an  evil  ?  It  at 
least  imposes  on  all  those  having  an  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  licence  a  tremendous  penalty  for  any 
infraction  of  the  law,  and  what  security  for  public  order 
would  the  suggestion  of  a  personal  licence  give  which  is 
not  afforded  by  the  present  system  ?  As  it  is  now,  the 
licence  is  always  granted  to  a  person  before  the  business 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  licensed  house. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  irrelevant  to  ask  where  the 
justice  would  be  of  repudiating  a  brewer's  loan  to  a 
publican  while  admitting  that  the  publican  himself  should 
be  enabled  to  meet  all  his  other  liabilities.  How  would 
it  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  money  invested  in  a 
private  loan  direct  to  the  publican,  and  money  invested 
by  a  private  person  in  a  Brewery  Company,  and  which 
through  that  channel  becomes  a  brewer's  loan  to  a 
publican  ? 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  exaggerated  mis-state- 
ments about  the  condition  of  things,  and  random  rancorous 
accusations  against  classes  and  individuals  effect  any 
good  result  with  whatever  honesty  of  belief  and  intention 
they  may  be  made.  The  probabilities  are  that  they  only 
lessen  the  influence  of  their  authors  and  impair  their 
authority  in  advocating  really  useful  reforms. 


THE  FREE  LITERATURE  SOCIETY. 

I  would  renew  my  appeal  to  my  readers  for  literary 
lumber  in  the  shape  of  illustrated  papers  and  magazines 
of  all  kinds.  A  card  to  the  Free  Literary  Society, 
Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  Square,  EC,  will  bring  a 
collector  who  will  remove  the  parcel  and  distribute  their 
contents  to  the  Workhouses.  I  have  to  acknowledge  a 
parcel  from  '■'  Vulcan  "  of  Leeds.  A  lady  at  Ealing  writes 
me  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — Seeing  your'appeal  for  literary  lumber,  suggests  my 
telling  you  how  much  may  be  done  by  the  younger  members  of 
a  family  for  hospitals,  etc.,  in  the  way  of  making  '  illustrated 
picture  books,'  not  '  scrap  books.'  The  receipt  is  as  follows : 
Take  one  number  of  any  of  the  larger  illustrated  papers,  say 
Graphic,  or  two,  if  there  be  not  too  many  pages.  Separate  it 
into  its  sheets.  Cut  out  and  paste  pictures  from  the  comic 
papers,  etc.,  all  over  the  letterpress,  i.e.,  on  the  pages  alternat- 
ing with  the  illustrated  pages.  Fold  each  sheet  separately 
and  pile  them  np  one  over  the  other ;  about  a  dozen  sheets  are 
enough,  as  the  volume  should  not  bo  too  heavy.  Then,  with  an 
awl  and  fine  string  fasten  them  all  securely  together.  The 
cover  is  made  with  a  thick  sheet  of  brown  paper,  with  coarse 
calico  pasted  cither  all  over  it,  or  a  strip  all  round  the  edges 
and  down  the  middle  may  be  enough  to  prevent  its  tearing. 
This  is  then  well  sewn  on  to  the  sheets  at  the  back. 
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FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE,  CRITICISMS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


HE  possibility  of  utilising  the  peers  as  counsellors 
of  King  Demos  and  leaders  of  our  people  into  a 
new  and  better  social  era  has  occasioned  mnch 
discussion,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  not  found  its 
way  into  print. 

a  duke's  dissent. 
A  well-known  Duke  sends  me  a  private  letter,  from 
which  I  hope  he  will  not  object  to  the  selection  of  the 
following  extracts  which  set  forth  a  view  of  the  case, 
that  is,  to  say  the  least,  well  worthy  of  attention. 

First  of  all,  is  there  not  a  little  ambiguity  in  urging 
the  word  "Aristocracy"  as  synonym 'his  with  Peerage? 
There  are  many  country  gentlemen  whose  rent-rolls  are 
as  large  and  whose  homes  are  as  magnificent  as  those  of 
their  titled  neighbours,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  I  presume  yon 
would  wish  your  praotical  suggestions  to  extend.  That 
premised,  I  proceed  to  say  that  I  hare  much  sympathy  with 
your  leading  principle,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  old  one 
noblette  oblige.  That,  yon  rightly  say,  was  the  animating 
principle  of  Young  England  half  a  century  ago,  and  I  have 
never  seen  reason  since  to  doubt  its  justico  or  wisdom ;  bat 
when  I  come  to  discuss  the  various  modes  you  suggest  for  its 
application  we  may  not  agroe  upon  them  all. 

Under  the  head  "The  obligations  of  the  Peers,"  my  ex- 
perience is  that  much  which  you  think  ought  to  be  done 
is  being,  and  has  been  for  generations,  dono  by  them.  Their 
picture  galleries,  their  collections,  their  gardens  and  grounds 
are  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  and  afford  a  fund  of  enjoyment, 
and,  I  hope,  instruction,  to  what  you  call  King  Djm:>s,  wh om, 
I  venture  to  think,  you  idealise  pretty  considerably,  and  in 
places  confuse  with  King  Middle-class.  Taking,  then,  his 
supposed  wants  as  stated  by  you,  I  should  s  ly  ho  either  does 
not  want,  or  is  very  foolish  if  he  does  want,  the  labourer  to  be 
settled  on  the  land  as  he  is  in  Belgium  or  Switzerland. 

The  experiment  of  Bmall  proprietorships  is  now  being  tried 
with,  so  far,  scanty  success ;  and,  personally,  I  have  found  no 
willingness  on  the  part  of  my  small  tenants  to  exchange  their 
annual  holdings  for  freeholds;  nor,  knowing  something  about 
the  state  of  agriculture  under  the  system  of  free  imports,  can 
I  wonder  at  their  decision. 

Next  comss  "  social  equality."  Therein  I  think  you  make 
a  profound  mistake.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  as 
political  equality  has  advanced,  so  has  social  equality  receded ; 
and  that  by  the  wish,  not  of  those  on  the  upper,  but  of  those  on 
the  lower  rungs  of  the  social  ladder. 

As  to  King  Djiuos's  boys  and  girls  having  a  fair  start  in 
life,  that  I  imagine  they  have  now ;  a  id  I  don't  see  how  the 
Peers,  individually  or  collectively,  can  promote  that  object. 

Then  we  come  to  the  "  demon  of  ecclesiastical  arrogance,"  etc., 
and  from  all  you  say  on  that  subject  I  dissont,  into  aeh,  and 
desire  not  "  to  cut  the  comb  of  the  country  clergy,"  but  to 
replenish,  if  it  be  possible,  their  empty  purses.  In  your  criti- 
cism of  their  conduct  you  appear  to  forget  that  by  tho  imme- 
morial Constitution  of  the  country  they  are,  and  can't  help 
being,  the  parsons  or  representative  parsons  of  their  parishes. 
The  Constitution  may,  or  may  not,  in  that  respect  require 
revolutionising;  but  so  long  as  it  exists  the  clergy  must  fulfil 
the  obligations  it  lays  upon  them,  and  I  entertain  a  strong 
opinion  that  if  they  ever  cease  to  occupy  their  present  paro- 
chial position,  King  Demos  will  have  no  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
change. 

I  return  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  of  your  other  sug- 
gestions. For  the  reason  I  have  given  earlier,  I  d  m't  think 
masters  and  matrons  of  workhouses,  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, etc.,  would  care  to  mix  in  the  society  of  what  you  call 
the  Noble's  castle,  and  if  they  did  they  would  not  represent  King 
^mos :  to  carry  out  your  primal  idea  the  ploughmen  and  the 


dairymaids  should  be  invited.  Public  days  at  the  Palace  arrf  ths 
Castle  have  died  out.  I  attended  the  last  Lambeth  Palace  public 
day  dinner  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  suspect  that  if  any  Pki 
attempted  a  revival,  in  however  modest  a  way,  of  the  custom, 
he  would  be  denounced  as  an  aristocrat  apeing  the  conduct  en 
bygone  Barons,  or  laughed  at  as  a  medieval  dreamer.  But 
in  saying  this  I  don't  mean  to  dissent  from  your  general 
proposition  that  the  owners  of  great  houses  and  ascertained 
standing  in  the  counties  may  beneficially,  from  time  to  time, 
extend  hospitality  to  some  of  the  classes  you  enumerate. 
Indeed,  in  not  a  few  inst  mces  that  hospitality  is  no* 
exercised. 

In  what  you  say  as  to  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  work- 
house to  the  veterans  of  toil,  I  concur ;  but  as  Peers  have  but 
little  to  do  with  the  management  of  Poor  Law  relief  now.  a»l 
are  likely  to  have  still  less  under  the  new  system  abont  to  br 
established,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  exercise  any 
benefioial  influence  in  that  direction.  It  is  notorious  that  it 
the  Unions  least  under  the  control  of  the  gentry  the  manage- 
ment is  the  strictest  and  most  economical. 

"THE  OOMB8  OF  THE  COUNTBT  CLEBOT." 

"A  Country  Clergyman,"  who  writes  me  from  the 
West  Country,  states,  temperately  enough,  the  theory 
upon  which  rests  "  the  sacerdotal  presumption  and  sec- 
tarian arrogance"  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
peers.  -There  is,  however,  so  much  confusio  1  of  though; 
in  his  letter  that  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what  I  meant 
when  I  wished  the  peers  to  cut "  the  combs  of  tho  country 
clergy."  Nothing  was  further  from  my  thought  than  to 
suggest  that  a  species  of  social  persecution  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  High  Church  clergymen  because  thsT 
would  not  admit  Nonconformist  ministers  to  their  pulpits. 
To  begin  with,  the  law  forbids  any  such  "  recognition  ot 
the  commission  of  the  chapel  minister ; "  therefore  no 
clergyman  could  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  break  the  la*. 
It  is  not  exchange  of  pulpits  that  is  wanted,  but  exchange 
of  civilities — a  frank  recognition  not  of  Nonconformist 
"  orders,"  but  of  the  work  and  of  the  citizenship  of 
Nonconformists  themselves.  "A  Country  Clergyman'" 
says : — 

Wo  regard  the  dissenting  communities  as  occupying  a  quit 
unjustifiable  position,  and  one  displeasing  to  Our  Lord.  It  is 
not  such  a  case  of  irregularity  as  might  arise  if  men  on  » 
desert  island  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  minister  to  and 
for  them. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  if  a  theory  of  the  Church  necessitates 
ministerial  exclusivcness,  it  stands  self-condemned.  But  my 
theory  which  regards  the  Church  as  a  visible  organisation 
necessitates  this.  If  Our  Lord  appointed  things  in  a  certain 
way,  it  is  not  "  charity  and  breadth,"  but  disloyalty,  to  com- 
promise the  truth. 

How  is  a  clergyman  holding  this  theory  to  "recognise  th* 
ministcrial  commission  of  the  chapel  minister?  You  do  Dot 
blame  Romanists  for  acting  on  their  principles.  Why  may  ifc* 
we  believe  in  apostolical  succession?  I  say  nothing  abont  the 
defects,  very  grave  ones,  which  wo  believe  to  exist  in  tho 
Nonconformist  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 

Suroly  my  correspondent  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
mistake  the  drift  of  my  argument.  No  one  objects  to  his 
believing  in  anything— however  incredible  it  may  appear 
to  other  men — provided  his  belief  does  not  lead  him  to 
treat  those  other  men  as  if  they  were  uot  good  citizens. 
His  reference  to  Romanists  enables  me  at  once  to  bring 
our  difference  to  a  point.    If  the  country  clergy  would 
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treat  thoir  Nonconformist  brethren  in  their  villages  as 
Cardinal  Manning  habitually  treated  the  Nonconformists 
of  London,  there  would  be  no  need  to  appeal  to  the  peers 
t»  "  cut  their  combs."  "  A  Country  Clergyman  "  cannot 
pretend  that  the  Cardinal  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
apostolic  succession.  Yet  he  found  it  easy  to  reconcile 
laxs  High  Church  doctrines  with  a  brotherly  kindness 
and  good  feeling  which  many  country  parsons  do  not 
show.  I  hope  my  correspondent  will  understand  me 
"when  I  say  that  I  ask  for  nothing  moro  than  that  the 
peers  may  cut  the  combs  of  the  country  clergy  in  this 
respect  to  the  pattern  of  Cardinal  Manning. 

THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  sends  me  the  following  long  and 
interesting  letter  on  the  general  question : — 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  mv 
own  name  in  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  yours,  which  1 
feel  sure  was  not  intended  for  publication — certainly  not 
without  suppression  of  names. 

The  kind  things  that  your  correspondent  has  seen  fit  to  say 
about  me  oblige  me  to  state  that  for  reasons  with  which  I 
need  not  trouble  you,  I  should  not  think  of  claiming  to  be  even 
tip  to  the  average  of  peers  in  the  performance  of  public  and 
neighbourly  duties  in  my  own  locality. 

The  story  about  the  man  who  knew  the  people  well  saying 
that  the  labonrers  in  his  part  of  the  county  would  not  believe 
anything  coming  from  a  man  in  the  position  of  a  peer  requires 
correction  in  some  small  details.  Lest  my  tenants  should 
imagine  that  a  new  burden  is  likely  to  be  added  to  agricultural 
distress,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  to  them  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  annual  addresses  on  public  subjects ;  and 
the  speech  in  question  was  not  about  Home  Rule — could  any 
one  in  theso  days  be  reasonably  expected  to  read  a  speech 
about  Home  Rule  ? — but  on  the  scarcely  more  soluble  problem 
of  how  rural  labourers  are  to  be  provided  with  sufficient 
bousing  under  present  conditions  and  according  to  modern 
requirements. 

But  the  story  is  in  other  respects  a  true  one,  and  illustrates 
a  side  of  the  matter  that  is  sometimes  forgotten  by  people 
when  they  blame  peers  for  trying  so  little  to  make  use  of  the 
influence  which  it  is  supposed  should  belong  to  their  position. 
In  the  present  state  of  political  opinion  it  is  in  some  respects 
a  positive  disadvantage  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  influence  it  to 
bo  a  peer;  and  the  feeling  that  this  is  the  case  acts  as  a 
discouragement. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this  very  natural  out- 
come of  democratic  prejudice  increases  or  diminishes  as  time 
goes  on.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  so  much  kindly 
feeling  of  a  personal  sort  towards  the  peers  amongst  the  people, 
that  if  they  will  only  go  on  doing  their  duty,  and  "keep 
pegging  away,"  they  will  eventually  obtain  all  tho  influenco 
that  their  personal  qualifications  may  entitle  them  to. 

I  did  not  originally  intend  to  make  any  comments  upon  the 
article  you  kindly  sent  me ;  because  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to 
write  about  his  own  class,  in  tho  senso  in  which  I  should  be 
inclined  to  write,  without  seeming  to  be  trying  to  blow  his  own 
trumpet,  or  to  excuse  his  own  shortcomings.  And  I  have 
already  hinted  that  if  this  were  really  my  object  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  spend  much  moro  ink  upon  tho  second  than  upon 
the  first  division  of  the  subject. 

But  if  your  readers  will  kindly  accept  my  assurance  that 
anything  I  say  has  no  reference  to  my  own  doings  or  omissions, 
I  should  like  to  remark  that  the  two  points  that  struck  me 
chiefly  on  reading  the  article  were :  first,  that  much  that  is 
recommended  in  it  as  though  it  were  novel  or  exceptional,  is 
already  the  general  rule  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
writer  of  the  article  seems  to  be  aware,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  could  be  wished;  secondly,  that  a  good  deal  that  is 
recommended  in  it  which  would  he  really  novel  is  unfortunately 
also  impracticable. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  peers 
goes,  it  is  the  rule  for  them,  as  it  was  for  their  fathers  before 


them,  to  take  an  active  and  often  a  leading  part  in  all  kinds  of 
county  business,  besides  looking  after  their  own  estates,  and 
presiding  at  thoss  numerous  meetings  for  all  manner  of  objects 
which  have  become,  so  increasingly  of  lato  years,  Bnch  a 
prominent  feature  of  our  provincial  life.  The  men  who 
attempt  to  shirk  all  such  duties  are  really  the  rare  exceptions. 
And  such  county  and  estate  work  does  bring  them,  just  as  you 
wish,  into  personal  contact  with  the  staff  of  men  and  women 
who  carry  on  in  their  various  capacities  the  governing  of  the 
district  in  which  they  live. 

How  frankly  the  majority  of  the  peers  have  accepted  the 
now  and  democratic  state  of  things  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
them  who  have  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  their 
County  Councils,  and  the  leading  part  that  they  have  taken  in 
politics  amongst  tho  villages — conduct  which  generally  meets 
with  anything  but  approval  from  the  enemies  of  their  order. 
And  I  think  I  might  claim  that  they  have  long  ago  proved 
themselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with  several  of  the  present 
wants  of  King  Demos  that  you  enumerate.  Before  Education 
Acts  were  they  built  schools  for  the  children  on  their  estates, 
and  in  many  cases  training  schools  for  the  older  girls  as  well : 
and  it  is  really  absurd  to  blame  them  for  not  instituting  a 
general  system  of  technical  education,  when  they  had  neither 
the  means  to  do  it  with,  nor  the  power  to  use  taxation  for  the 
purpose.  If  they  have  not  instituted  peasant  proprietorship 
(and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  practicability  of  so  doing 
has  yet  to  be  proved),  they  have  at  least  led  the  way  in  the 
providing  of  allotments.  And  they  have  worked  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  at  their  own  expense,  a  real  revolution  in  the 
housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

As  regards  hospitality,  there  are  few  peers  t  imagine  who 
do  not  at  least  try  to  provide  their  neighbours  of  all  classes 
with  occasional  opportunities  of  enjoying  their  beautiful  parks 
and  gardens.  You  seem  to  hold  that  the  peers,  of  whom  all 
these  things  could  be  said,  are  the  exceptions.  I  believe 
that  such  except*  -\g  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  county  in 
England. 

It  is  true  that  my  claims  on  their  behalf  fall  somewhat  short 
of  your  brilliant  picture  of  what  a  poer  might  be  and  do ;  but 
that  is,  I  think,  because  some  things  therein  are  hardly 
capable  of  realisation  in  fact.  You  quote  with  approval 
Carlyle's  ideal  of  what  a  peer  might  be.  He  is  to- 
mould  and  manage  everything  and  everybody  on  his 
estate  till  both  his  people  and  his  dominion  correspond  to 
tho  ideal  he  has  formed.  Refractory  subjects  he  is  to 
banish  (?)  ;  the  relations  between  all  classes,  from  the  biggest 
farmer  to  the  poorest  orphan  ploughboy,  arc  to  be  under  his 
control,  and  so  on.  It  is  odd  that  so  thorough  a  democrat  as 
yourself  should  not  feel  how  out  of  date  (if  ever  it  was  possible) 
such  an  ideal  is  now,  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  is  with  the 
democratic  spirit  of  our  day.  Imagine  the  just  indignation  of 
the  banished  and  their  friends,  and  the  resentment  of  every 
one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  at  the  landlord's  inter- 
ference iu  what  they  would  consider  their  private  business. 
A  pretty  pickle  both  the  peer  and  his  e:?tate  would  soon  be  in 
if  ho  set  about  his  business  in  this  spirit.  There  is  much  for 
him  to  do  no  doubt  in  the  way  of  peacemaking,  moderating, 
and  assisting  the  oppressed,  but  his  attitude  must  bo  that  of  a 
friendly  counsellor,  not  of  an  autocrat. 

I  have  much  the  same  comment  to  make  on  your  suggestion, 
that  the  peer  is  to  save  the  Church  by  snubbing  the  parson 
into  being  more  civil  to  the  Nonconformist  minister.  Peers 
and  landowners  often  do  much,  I  don't  doubt,  in  a  quiet  way 
to  encourage  a  less  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Nonconformist 
than  some  of  the  clergy  are  inclined  to  assume ;  but  any 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  clergy  on  such  a  matter,  even  by  the 
indirect  means  suggested,  would  be  bitterly  and  rightly 
resented  as  an  impertinence. 

With  regard  to  the  exercise  of  personal  hospitality  to  the 
classes  you  enumerate,  who  do  the  real  work  of  governing  tho 
district,  I  will  not  deny  that  more  might  be  done  than  is 
usually  done;  but  even  in  this  direction  the  limits  of 
what  is  possible  to  all  but  most  exceptional  men  and 
women  are  very  definite.  There  is  something  very  plausible 
and  very  attractive  in  the  idea  of  making  the  big  house  the 
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centre  of  hospitality  for  the  worthiest  people  of  all  classes  and 
pursuits  in  the  district,  but  it  is  not  one  that  is  easy  to  realise. 
Fetes,  garden  parties,  school  feasts,  county  tonants'  and 
servants'  balls,  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  do  not  go  very 
far  in  the  desired  direction ;  and  when  the  peer  and  his  wife 
have  established  the  habit  of  seeing  all  the  people  that 
you  mention  on  their  own  business  as  occasion  arises — 
the  best  of  all  ways  of  establishing  personal  relations  with 
them — it  is  not  easy  to  know  what  to  do  next.  To  invite 
them  with  no  other  object  than  to  meet  their  host  and 
each  other,  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  it  will  give 
them  something  the  reverse  Jof  pleasure.  If  the  peer  were 
to  invite  the  squire,  the  master  and  matron  of  the  workhouse, 
the  parson,  the  superintendent  of  police,  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress,  the  doctor  and  the  relieving  officer,  to  meet 
under  his  roof  for  social  enjoyment,  he  would  only  succeed  in 
offending  some  of  them  and  making  them  all  constrained  and 
miserable.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  people  in  the  world 
among  whom  social  class  divisions  of  a  certain  kind  are  so 
marked  as  amongst  the  English,  and  especially  in  what  are 
usually  called  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  And  these  class 
distinctions  of  ours  are  very  curious  in  kind — perhaps  unique. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  they  imply  no  class  hos- 
tility ;  they  do  not  even  militate  against  a  deep  sense  of  human 
equality,  and  a  firm  belief  that  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master ; 
they  do  not  forbid  the  most  cordial  co-operation,  or  even  the 
easiest  and  friendliest  social  intercourse  at  the  proper  time  and 
place ;  but  they  will  not  allow  (as  the  world  is  at  present  ordered) 
people  whom  they  divide  to  meet  for  the  sole  purpose  of  social 
enjoyment  at  a  private  tea  or  dinner  table.  It  is  very  absurd, 
no  doubt,  but  if  we  want  to  do  anything  we  must  take  facts 
and  people  as  they  are.  Men  and  women  there  may  bo  among 
the  peerage  of  great  social  genius  and  personal  magnetism 
who  could  make  snch  gatherings  succeed,  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  of  a  class  what  only  an  exceptional  genius  can 
accomplish;  and  I  think  most  ordinary  mortals  among  the 
peers  will  be  wise  to  confine  themselves  to  the  more  general 
and  conventional  forms  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  practice  of 
holding  themselves  always  ready  to  see  any  one  who  wishes  to 
see  them  on  business,  or  who  requires  their  counsel  or  sym- 
pathy, with  all  the  personal  interest  and  kindness  they  may 
have  at  their  command  to  bestow. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  your  article.  My  only  fear  is  that  it 
will  do  harm  by  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  the  peers  as 
a  body  are  far  more  remiss  and  behindhand  than  they  really 
are.  In  so  far  as  it  may  give  a  fillip  to  a  body  of  men  who 
have  great  inducements  to  be  idle,  it  can  do  nothing  but  good. 

Yours  faithfully  Pembroke. 

Lord  Pembroke  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Carlyle 
should  have  suggested  the  banishing  of  evil  persons  from 
the  territory  over  which  the  peer  exercises  his  authority. 
Why  so?  Surely  Lord  Pembroke  is  well  aware  that 
banishing,  not  of  evil  persons  but  of  excellent  citizens 
because  of  their  political  or  religious  faith,  has  con- 
stantly been  resorted  to  on  many  estateR.  It  is  done 
quietly,  no  doubt,  nowadays,  for  King  Demos  resents 
that  kind  of  tyranny.  But  only  the  other  day  I  heard 
quite  by  chance  of  a  r.eer  who  refused  to  transfer  the 
lease  of  one  of  his  best  tenants  to  that  tenant's  son, 
because  the  clergyman  reported  that  the  applicant  did  not 
support  the  church!  And  has  Lord  Pembroke  never 
heard  of  decrees  of  banishment  enforced  against  unfor- 
tunate girls,  which  were  never  put  in  force  against  the 
men  who  caused  their  fall  ? 

FROM  THE  FARHEIt's  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

As  to  Lord  Cantelupc's  outspoken  letter,  Lord  Pembroke 
may  be  interested  to  see  how  it  impressed  so  intelligent 
an  observer  as  Mr.  James  Long,  who  in  the  Farm  Notes 
in  tho  Manchester  Guardian  states  the  fanner's  view 
of  the  question  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Stead's  remarkable  article  is  one  of  thp  most  conserva- 
tive articles  he  has  ever  written.    Now,  those  who  live  and 


move  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farming  class  must  In 
aware  that  the  farmer  is  being  gradually  weaned,  and  solely 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  from  his  support  of  the  land- 
owning  classes.  The  labourer  haB  his  eyes  optn ;  but  wuenuV 
eyes  of  the  Conservative  farming  classes  have  been  opened 
equally  wide  there  w.ll  be  a  terrible  day  of  reckoning  fa 
those  who  havo  refused  them  help  in  the  hour  of  trial  . . . 
The  great  landowner  who  speaks  of  Ms  tenantry  as  hii 
"  men,"  as  though  we  still  lived  in  feudal  times,  just  aa  he 
speaks  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides  as  "  iui 
parson,"  is  not  likely  to  be  over-tender  in  the  proposition  Le 
makes  for  the  tenantry  of  England.  I  have  personally  hear! 
great  landlords  speak  of  their  tenantry,  men  occupying  Urj-c 
farms  in  which  thousands  have  been  invested,  as  fanners 
themselves  may  speak  of  the  live  stock  on  their  farms.  Lord 
Cantelupe,  whose  action  is  very  much  to  be  commended,  and 
who  deserves  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  appears  to  be  on.: 
of  the  members  of  his  order  who  plainly  see  the  right  side  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  He  declares  that  the  poor,  state  of 
cultivation  of  much  of  our  land  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  tltc 
enormous  size  of  mnny  of  our  farms.  I  am  glad  to  notice  that 
he  says  he  has  always  found  that  a  small  tenant  keeps  his  land 
in  far  better  condition  and  makes  more  out  of  it  than  a  big  tenant 
I  believe  the  principle  is  quite  correct.  He  thinks  that  a  man 
occupying  700  acres  may,  through  want  of  capital,  be  quite 
unable  to  keep  it  all  in  high  condition,  whereas  with  100  acrei 
he  might  do  very  well.  I  would  undertake  to  put  my  finger 
on  hundreds  of  farms  to  which  a  similar  remark  would  apply. 
It  is  morally  impossible  to  find  either  the  labour  or  the  manure 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  large  acreage,  whereas  both  can  be 
supplied  upon  a  small  acreage  with  considerable  facility.  Men 
are  not  too  proud  to  receive  the  rents  paid  by  their  tenanti 
but  they  are  much  too  important  to  receive  it  first  hand  or 
even  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  men  who  pay  it  We 
can  all  name  great  landowners  who  spend  the  greater  portion 
of  their  lives  away  from  their  estates,  who  do  not  personally 
know  their  tenants,  and  who  never  attend  a  rent  audit 
During  the  shooting  season  a  portion  of  the  estate  may  It 
traversed,  but  even  then  the  tenantry  are  not  recognised,  and 
in  some  instances  known  to  myself  the  tenants  have  m»t 
received  a  visit  from  their  landlord  during  the  whole  of  their 
many  years'  occupation. 

A  COUNTRY  SQUIBE'S  REMABS. 

"  A  Country  Squire  "  in  Worcester  sends  the  following 
significant  hint,  after  reading  the  lstters  published  in  our 
last  number.   He  says : — 

These  letters  are  all  interesting.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
our  greatest  peers,  who  arc  also  great  landlords,  live,  fur  tlte 
greater  part  of  the  year,  awny  from  their  country  estates.  It 
has  ever  been  so,  and  probably  will  be  so  to  the  end.  And  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  country  gentry  wish  it  othej- 
wise.  They  do  not  want  to  be  entertained  by  these  noblu 
lords.  Nor  can  they  afford  in  these  bad  times  to  do  much  in 
the  way  of  cutertainment  themselves.  The  truth  is  that  thi« 
#reat  noblemen  belong  to  an  unique  class,  and  choose  their 
friends  from  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Tho  families  of 
gentlemen  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  country 
mansions  areoccationally  asked  todinncr,  or  for  a  day's  thooting, 
etc.,  but  there  is  no  freedom  of  intercourse  between  them.  A* 
the  immortal  Mr.  Jorrocks  of  Bportii'g  renown  observes,  "  when- 
there's  ceremony  there's  no  friendsliip."  Believe  me,  these 
big  p  eople  ore  not  missed.  On  the  other  ban  I.  suppose 
these  wealthy  noblemen  left  London  to  live  entirely  in  tlie 
country,  in  that  event  London  would  lose  in  a  pecuniary  way 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  country  gained. 
London  without  the  aristocracy  would  no  longer  rival  Par* 
The  clock  would  be  |put  back  several  centuries,  and  London 
would  become,  as  of  old,  famous  only  as  a  resort  for  merchants 

And  what  would  the  row  rich  lords  do  with  themselves, 
shut  up  in  their  country  houses?  They  have  now  as  much 
shooting  and  hunting  as  they  want,  while  living  chiefly  m 
London.  Would  they  take  to  farming  a  portion  of  their  large 
estttes?  I  fear  that  they  would  ouly  lose  money,  and  gain 
nothing  in  other  wayB.  We  must,  I  really  believe,  aco:-pt  tbc 
theory  of  Pope,  that  "  whatever  is,  is  best." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  CRIME.-WHO  IS  THE  CRIMINAL? 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  ALBERT  PALACE,  BATTERSEA. 

But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled  thino  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of 
the  land?  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?  Why  hast 
thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart?   Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God. 


yjOHE  above  text  is  one  which  kept  recurring  to  my 
cfc>  mind  all  the  time  I  have  been  cudgelling  my  brains 
to  find  out  why  the  Albert  Palace  has  not  been 
bought  for  the  people.  That  it  has  not  baen  bought  is 
•unfortunately  too  true,  but  why  it  has  not  been  bought, 
no  one  can  tell.  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere, 
but  nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  where,  yet  the  loss 
which  is  inflicted  upon  the  community  by  the  miscarriage 
of  the  well-meant  plans  of  philanthropists  and  public 
bodies  is  a  disaster,  and  whoever  is  responsible  for  it  is 
guilty,  however  little  he  may  know  it,  of  a  crime  against 
the  commonweal. 

There  are  crimes  and  crimes.  Some  crimes  are  those 
which  arc  committed  by  one  individual  against  another. 
There  are  others  committed  by  one  individual  against 
the  community.  The  latter  are  often  much  more  heinous 
than  the  former;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  much  less 
severely  punished.  One  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that 
if  one  man  assaults  and  blinds  his  neighbour,  there  is 
usually  little  difficulty  in  bringing  home  to  the  assailant 
his  guilt;  but  when  tbe  injury  is  indicted  not  upon  Bill 
Jones  or  Tom  Smith,  but  upon  a  whole  community  of 
Bill  Joneses,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  offeuce  homo  to 
the  perpetrator.  Possibly  enough  the  criminal  is  honestly 
unaware  of  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  or  even  of  the  fact 
that  ho  has  injured  his  fellow-men.  Sometimes,  also, 
there  is  considerable  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  who 
the  real  criminal  actually  is.  The  crime  may  be  patent, 
the  misery  which  it  has  entailed  may  be  only  too  obvious, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  who 
ought  to  be  hanged. 

Somebody  ought  to  tie  hanged  undoubtedly  if  the 
Albert  Palace  is  lost  to  the  public ;  but  at  present  it  seems 
to  be  as  difficult  to  find  out  the  right  person  to  hand 
over  to  the  executioner  as  it  is  to  discover  the  nimble  pea 
under  the  thimbles  at  the  fair.  Each  of  the  parties 
concerned  strenuously  denies  that  he  is  tho  guilty 
person;  each  professes  to  be  as  earnest  as  ever  they 
were  in  favour  of  securing  the  Palace,  and  yet,  although 
the  money  had  been  all  promised,  and  although  Parlia- 
ment legally  undertook  the  responsibility— the  Bill 
receiving  the  Royal  assent— the  Palace  is  lost  to  the 
public,  and  un'ess  something  is  done,  and  that  rapidly, 
to  extract  the  Palace  from  the  mass  of  confusion  into 
which  it  has  drifted,  there  seems  to  be  no  small  risk  that 
the  whole  scheme  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity which  has 
never  before  been 
offered  to  the  public 
of  south-west  London 
will  be  sacrificed  for 
them. 

The  (>tory  of  the 
Albert  Palace  at  Bat- 
tersea is  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  crime,  or  a 
blunder,  which,  fortu- 
nately, is  not  yet  per- 
petrated, but  may  be 
consummated  before 


this  month  is  out  unless  some  prompt  action  is  taken.  The 
story  is  one  of  modern  philanthropy.  Bather  a  dingy 
romance,  but  still  one  which  is  full  of  interest.  The 
Palace  was  built  some  years  ago  by  some  adventurous 
philanthropists  who  believed  that  if  a  Crystal  Palace 
were  established  in  the  heart  of  London  instead  of  being 
erected  on  the  Southern  heights,  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  l>e  a  great  success.  Strong  in  this  faith,  they  spent 
over  £100,000  in  building  a  palace  of  glass  and  iron, 
enclosing  nearly  three  acres  of  land.  In  addition  to  a 
spacious  Central  Hall  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
there  is  a  great  Music  Hall,  capable  of  seating  five 
thousand  persons,  fitted  up  with  organs  which  it  cost  over 
£5,000  to  construct,  and  a  Picture  Gallery  of  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  which  exports  declare  to  be  the  best  gallery 
in  London  for  purposes  of  displaying  pictures  to  advan- 
tage. There  are  annexes  also  large  enough  for  gymna- 
sia for  men  and  women  and  children,  and  refreshment- 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  lavatories,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  roofed-in  pleasure  ground.  The  great  Central  Hall 
is  surroundod  by  galleries  which  communicate  with  a 
balcony  which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  over  Battersea  Park.  No  expense  was  spared  to  fit 
it  up  so  as  to  mako  it  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Battersea. 
Unfortunately,  from  causes  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter,  the  Albert  Palace  nc\er  paid  its  expenses,  and 
after  struggling  bravely  for  some  years,  the  promoters 
gave  up  the  enterprise,  and  put  the  buildings  up  to 
auction. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  more 
than  the  often-told  tale  of  a  well-meant  attempt  to  pro- 
vido  a  place  of  public  entertainment  and  instruction 
which  failed  to  pay  its  way.  It  was  not  until  the  effort 
was  given  up,  and  the  property  was  offered  for  sale,  that 
the  mystery  of  the  story  comes  in.  The  moment  that  it 
was  announced  that  the  Albert  Palace  was  for  sale,  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  allow  a  building 
erected  in  the  midst  of  so  dense  a  population,  dedicated 
to  art,  science  and  recreation,  to  be  pulled  down,  if  by 
any  means  it  could  be  saved.  Just  about  the  same  time 
also  the  Glasgow  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  People  had  drawn  up  a  strong  report,  calling 
attention  to  the  immense  need  which  existed  in  all  great 
towns  of  providing  some  substitute  for  the  parks  in 
winter  time.  The  committee  in  Glasgow  had  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  largo 
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buildings  in  three  of  tho  most  crowded  districts  of  the 
city,  which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  winter  gardens ; 
and  this,  they  pointed  oat,  was  a  natural  aud  necessary 
corollary  to  the  establishment  of  public  parks.  If  a 
public  park  is  necessary  in  summer  time,  then  a  winter 
garden  is  even  more  necessary  in  winter  time  and  in 
wet  and  inclement  weather.  In  our  climate  this  means 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

The  proximity  of  the  Albert  Palace  to  Battersea  Park 
naturally  suggested  tho  possibility  of  securing  this 
building  for  a  Winter  Garden.  Everybody  agreed  with 
this,  and  when  it  was  announced  that  a  building  which 
had  lost  its  builders  more  than  £100,000,  could  be 
purchased  outright  and  put  into  good  condition  for 
£22,000,  every  articulate  person 
with  an  opportunity  for  utter- 
ance declared  that  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  Palace  must  be 
secured.  But  to  lose  such  an 
opportunity  would  be  wanton 
wickedness,  and  all  tho  consti- 
tuted authorities  and  wealthy 
philanthropists  were  adjured  to 
lose  no  time,  but  to  buy  up  the 
Palaco  without  delay. 

But  it  so  often  happens  that 
that  which  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business,  and 
there  seemed  some  possibility  of 
the  whole  affair  ending  in  smoke, 
when  an  announcement  was 
suddenly  made  that  a  philan- 
thropist, an  anonymous  philan- 
thropist, had  decided  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  contribute 
out  of  his  resources  no  less  than 
£10,000  towards  the  sum  re- 
quired to  acquire  the  Palace  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 
At  first  there  was  some  scepti- 
cism Philanthropists  who  are 
able  to  and  willing  to  find 
£10,000  for  public  purposes  are 
rare,  and  there  are  some  who 
said  of  this  anonymous  philan- 
thropist, as  Betsy  Prig  said 
to  Sarah  Gamp,  "  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
person." 

All  doubt,  however,  on  the  subject  seomel  to  be 
removed  by  a  spjech  which  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Burns  at  Battersea  Vestry,  when  he  declared  not  only 
that  this  philanthropist  was  no  myth,  but  a  flesh-and- 
blood  reality,  with  a  balance  at  his  bank,  but  had  actually 
given  him— John  Burns— a  signed  cheque  for  £1,000  as  an 
earnest  of  his  determination  to  provide  the  money. 
Even  the  most  sceptical  admitted  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  it,  and  the  word  went  round  that  Albert  Palace 
was  saved. 

There  was  still,  however,  a  good  deal  to  be  done  before 
this  desired  end  was  actually  achieved.  Tea  thousand 
pounds  was  not  enough.  The  sum  needed  exceeded 
£20,000.  Towards  this,  however,  on  the  strength  of  the 
mysterious  philanthropist,  and  the  signed  che  pie  in  John 
Burns'  pocket,  the  Battersea  Vestry  voted  £5,000,  and  it 
was  understood  that  Chelsea  Vestry,  just  across  the  way, 
and  Clapham  Vestry,  would  also  contribute  of  their  means 
to  the  Albert  Palace  fund. 

Everything  seemed  set  fair,  and  all  the  world  and  his 
wife  congratulated  themselves  upon  the  public  spirit 
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which  had  produced  such  a  philanthropist  at  the  hour  of 
need,  and  pKi^antly  chuckled  over  the  prospect  of  havin:; 
an  ideal  Winter  Gardeu  established  in  a  great  London 
centre,  where  they  would  be  able  to  set  the  world  an 
example  of  how  to  do  it. 

The  County  Council,  of  course,  was  appealed  to,  for  it 
was  not  only  necessary  to  raise  the  money  to  purchase 
the  Palace,  but  after  it  was  secured,  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  £5,000  was  necessary.  Now,  £5,000  a  year 
represents  the  interest  upon  a  very  much  larger  sum 
than  the  12  i,000  needed  to  purchase  the  Palace ;  but 
Mr.  Bums,  with  his  enthusiasm,  and  backed  up  by  the 
mysterious  philanthropist  with  his  £1,000,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  all  opposition. 

Mr.  Hood  Barrs,  who  from  the 
first  took  a  prominent  part  in 
saving  the  Palace,  energetically 
seconded  Mr.  Burns.  The  press 
cordially  supported  the  scheme, 
especially  the  Weekly  Timet  aid 
Echo,  which  pointed  out  in  a 
very  vigorous  and  cogent  article 
the  duty  of  acquiring  the  Palace. 
This  article  began  by  "  wonder- 
ing that  the  rich  landlords  and 
capitalists  had  been  aide  to  pass 
and  re-pass  the  shut-up  Palace 
without  longing  to  buy  it,  and 
re-open  it  free  for  the  recreative 
needs  of  the  teeming  districts." 
It  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  this 
building  was  to  be  secured ;  but 
it  announced  that  the  mysterious 
philanthropist  who  had  given 
the  cheque  of  £1,000  to  Mr. 
Burns  was  willing  to  give  more 
than  £10,000.  This  benefactor's 
offer  and  intention  was  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  the  building 
and  the  ground  it  stood  upon, 
and  to  hand  it  over  absolutely 
free  to  the  London  County 
Council,  provided  that  the 
Council,  in  co-operation  with 
the  local  authorities,  would 
undertake  to  put  it  into  repair, 
and  to  dedicate  it  in  perpetuity  to  the  free  use  of  the 
people  of  London. 

The  article  concluded  by  declaring  that  these  institu- 
tions were  just  what  we  have  been  asking  for  for  years:— 
They  fill  a  need  which  is  especially  felt  during  the  greete r 
half  of  the  year  in  London,  and  they  will  do  more  to  soften  the 
manners  and  brighten  the  leisure  of  our  people  than  anything 
else  that  can  bo  suggested.  We  want  more  social  life  in 
common,  before  the  healthy  social  instinct  will  fully  dominate 
our  citizenship.  We  want  the  daily  opportunity  of  the 
common  enjoyment  of  tho  beauties  of  science  and  art  and 
nature  which  are  now  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  wealthy, 
and  no  mor.i  eligible  opportunity  has  over  offered  itself  of 
securing  one  big  instalment  of  all  this  than  tho  happy  prospect 
now  in  view  of  acquiring  the  Albert  Palace  first  for  the  benefit 
of  Battersea  and  the  adjacent  districts,  and  next  for  the  wb'ile 
Metropolis. 

Public  admiration  for  this  mysterious  benefactor  ro-t 
higher  than  ever,  and  with  reason.  Instead  of  limiting 
his  offer  to  a  miserable  £10,000,  he  was  willing  to  defrav 
the  whole  eftst,  whether  it  was  £12,000,  £15,000,  £30,000, 
or  whatever  it  might  bo.  Here,  at  least,  was  a  man  who 
was  yearning  for  the  welfare  of  tho  teeming  population 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  shut-up  Palace  stood.  Here 
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was  a  philanthropist  with  a  bank  balance  as  large  as  his 
heart ;  a  man  to  whom  a  grateful  community  might  well 
set  up  a  statue  in  the  Palace  which  his  munificence  had 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  destroyer. 

Of  course,  there  were  various  statements  made  as  to 
this  good  man's  identity.  It  was  said  that  he  bore  a  name 
familiar  in  the  ears  of  Londoners  as  that  of  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  a  public  newspaper ;  but  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  a  man  who  did  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed 
at  the  mere  mention  of  fame,  and,  therefore,  beyond 
envying  the  approval  of  a  good  conscience  and  the 
affluence  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  desire  of  his 
heart,  Iiondon  did  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  matter, 
remembering  the  old  adage  about  "  not  looking  at  the 
month  of  a  gift  horse." 

On  the  strength  of  this  understanding,  the  County 
Conncil  introduced  a  special  clause  into  their  Bill,  which 
they  brought  iu  last  session.  This  clause  was  as 
follows: — 

In  this  Act  the  expression  "  The  Allwrt  Palaco  "  means  the 
lands  and  buildings  delineated  on  the  plan  thereof  signed  by 
William  Coddington,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  whom  the  Bill  for  this  Act  was  referred. 

If  the  Albert  Palace  is  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  Council 
free  of  expense  and  freed  and  discharged  from  all  incumbrances 
(the  buildings,  together  with  the  organ  therein,  being  in  good 
repair  and  condition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Conncil),  the 
Conncil  may  accept  and  hold  for  all  the  estate  and  interest 
therein  of  the  grantors,  and  shall  thereafter  manage  and  main- 
tain the  same  for  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  public. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  after  such  grant  and  con- 
veyance as  aforesaid,  and  so  far  as  the  same  shall  vest  in  the 
Council  the  fee-simple  of  the 
Albert  Palace  free  fromin- 
curabrances,  to  utilise  and 
adapt  the  Albert  Palaco  or 
portions  thereof  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  museum,  picture 
gallery  or  exhibition,  or  for  a 
library,  or  for  a  reading, 
music  or  lecture  room,  or  for 
a  gymnasium  or  any  like 
purpose,  and  to  appoint 
officers  for  the  care  and 
management  thereof ;  or  for 
the  Council  to  let  on  pay- 
ment or  otherwise,  or  use 
tho  Palace  or  any  parts 
thereof  for  the  purposes  of 
meetings,  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, or  such  other  pur- 
poses as  the  Council  may 
think  fit;  and  from  time  to 
time  to  make  such  reasonable 
charges  for  admission  to  the 
Albert  Palace  and  on  such 
occasions  as  the  Council  may 
think  fit. 
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The  meaning  of  this  is 
perfectly  plain.  Without  some  such  clause  they  would 
not  have  been  authorised  to  undertake  the  responsibility, 
and  to  incur  the  expenditure  necessary  to  keep  the  Palace 
open  as  a  Winter  Garden.  Neither  would  they  be  allowed 
to  charge  any  sum  for  admission  in  case  popular  concerts 
or  other  entertainments  were  given  in  the  hall.  It  was 
expressly  stated  that  this  clause  was  under  discission ; 
that  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  clause  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  was  understood  that  this  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  mysterious  philanthropist. 

The  Bill  containing  this  clause  was  printed  and 
published  in  January,  1893.  The  clauses  were  framed  by 
the  draughtsman  in  order  to  meet  what  are  believed 


to  be  the  views  of  the  anonymous  philanthropic  donor. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Parks  Committee,  or  the 
lawyers  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  draughts- 
men, that  these  clauses  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  philanthropic  offer  which  had 
been  made. 

Everybody  regarded  the  matter  as  settled.  February 
passed,  and  March,  and  April,  and  May.  During  these 
months  the  Bill  made  its  way  through  one  House  of 
Parliament,  and  then  the  other.  All  this  time  not  a  hint, 
not  a  whisper  was  heard  as  to  any  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  donor  with  the  terms  of  the  clause.  At  last 
the  Bill  received  the  Royal  consent. 

Up  to  this  point  everything  went  well,  and  then  came 
the  mystery.  No  sooner  was  tho  County  Council  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  it  could  legally  accept  the  offer  of 
the  mysterious  donor,  than  that  gentleman,  for  some 
undiscovered  or  unknown  reason,  went  back  on  his  pro- 
mise, stopped  the  payment  of  the  cheque  which  Mr.  Burns 
had  been  carrying  about  in  his  pocket-book  all  the 
time,  and  refused  to  pay  a  single  farthing  of  the  £15,000 
which  had  been  promised,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  the 
clause  was  secured  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  blank 
dismay  with  which  this  intimation  was  received  can  be 
imagined.  The  first  impulse  of  every  one  was  that  of 
sheer  incredulity.  The  sceptics  roundly  said  that  they 
had  been  right  from  the  first,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
financier,  and  that  he  was  all  a  bogus  plant  in  order  to 
gull  the  public.  The  Battersea  Vestry,  however,  and  the 
London  County  Conncil  had  been  allured  on  to  undertake 
expenditures  on  the  faith  of  the  existence  of  this  anony- 
mous philanthropist,  and 
could  not  so  easily  dismiss 
the  subject. 

The  philanthropist  in 
question  when  asked  about 
it  said  that  the  County 
Council,  by  taking  power 
to  make  a  charge  in  the 
clause  above  mentioned 
for  admission  to  the  Palace, 
had  departed  from  the 
scheme  in  support  of 
which  he  had  promised 
his  money.  When  he  was 
asked,  however,  if  he  ob- 
jected to  any  charge  being 
made  for  concerts  and  such 
like  entertainments,  he  re- 
plied that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  mind  than 
to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  making  such  charges, 
as  it  was  a  vital  part  of  his 
scheme  that  such  enter- 
tainments should  be  pro- 
vided. What  then,  was  asked,  did  he  require?  It 
was  understood  that  he  stated  that  he  would  be  satis- 
fied if  there  was  an  express  undertaking  given  tliat 
no  attempt  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Council  to  exploit  the  Palaco  for  the  purpose  of  profit. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  an  undertaking.  An  official 
order  was  at  once  dispatched,  pointing  out  that  by 
Act  of  iarliament  they  were  precluded  from  abusing 
their  position  in  the  manner  in  which  they  feared,  and 
undertaking  that  no  such  attempt  would  be  made  by 
them  in  the  clause  of  the  Act.  Unfortunately,  this 
communication  seemed  to  have  left  the  matter  exactly 
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where  it  was,  and  the  result  is  that  to  this  day  the 
philanthropist  has  locked  up  his  cheque-book,  and  the 
Albert  Palace  is  to  1*  sacrificed,  unless  the  London 
County  Council,  or  some  other  philanthropist  who  will 
not  change  his  mind  when  the  time  comes  for  fulfilling 
his  promise,  steps  in  the  breach. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  is  the  explanation  of 
this  mystery  ?  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Some  one  must  be, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  some  one  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility can  be  laid,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  in  one  of 
three  different  directions.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  John 
Burns — but  this,  I  confess,  seems  improbable,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  entirely  excluded  by  the  admitted  facts. 
No  one  for  a  moment  questions  tho  veracity  of  the 
Member  for  Battersea,  and  he  has  publicly  and  repeat- 
edly stated  that  the  promise  was  made,  nor  has  any 
one  ventured  to  deny  it.  But  if  the  promise  was 
made,  how  is  it  that  the  promise  has  not  been  kept  ? 
Excluding  John  Burns,  therefore,  we  are  shut  up  to  two 
alternatives.  Either  it  is  the  fault  of  the  anonymous 
donor,  or  it  is  the  fault  of  the  London  County  Council. 
It  would  be  the  fault  of  the  London  County  Council  if  in 
the  plan  they  had  proposed  to  use  their  funds  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  which  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  declared  intentions  of  the  donor,  i.e.,  if 
they  had  declared  their  intention  to  convert  the  Palace 
into  a  ginshop  or  a  tanyard,  the  philanthropist  would 
undoubtedly  have  reason  to  refuse  to  subscribe  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  in  the  belief  that  the 
building  was  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  recreation. 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  the  evidence  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  done  anything  of  the  kind.  Of  course 
they  may  have  blundered,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
honestly  desirous  of  meeting  the  views  of  the  philanthropist 
in  question.  The  donor  had  six  months  during  which  he 
could  have  intimated  his  objection  to  the  clauses,  or  any 
part  of  the  clauses,  in  contravention  of  his  ideas  as  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  Palace,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  preserving  that  silence 
which  gives  consent  during  all  the  stages  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  Bill  received  Boyal  consent  for  passing  through.  If 
even  now  the  philanthropist  in  question  would  be  good 
enough  to  condescend  upon  particulars,  and  specify 
exactly  what  kind  of  clause  it  is  that  he  wants,  he  could 
have  it  for  the  asking ;  but  at  present  there  set  nis  to  be 
no  prospect  of  getting  this  simple  matter  arranged.  As 
a  result  the  public  suffers. 

Now,  what  is  the  explanation?  Can  it  be  that  we 
have  here  a  case  of  that  double  personality,  which  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  made  such  use  of  in  bis  famous  story  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ?  This  explanation  would  enable 
the  charitable  to  conclude  that  the  money  after  all  may 
be  paid,  and  the  Palace  secured  to  the  public.  A  donor, 
whom  we  will  call  Dr.  Jekyll,  was  evidently  honest,  and 
desirous  of  benefiting  the  population  of  half-a-million 
which  live  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Albert 
Palace.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  his  wishes  he  publicly 
committed  himself  to  a  promise  to  subscribe  all  the 
money  that  was  necessary  to  save  the  Palace  for  the 
people.  How  then  is  it  that  the  Palace  has  not  been 
saved?  Is  this  not  a  case  of  a  Mr.  Hyde  usurping  the 
appearance  and  identity  of  Dr.  Jekyll,  and  to  dishonour 
the  name  and  fame  of  his  original  ?  If  so,  we  roust  all 
hope  that  Dr.  Jekyll  will  assert  himself  speedily,  and  Mr. 
Hyde  may  no  longer  be  allowed  to  play  tricks  with  the 
good  faith  of  a  public  benefactor. 

In  any  case,  even  if  Mr.  Hyde  should  continue  in 
perpetuity  in  possession  of  the  bodily  appearance  of 
Dr.  Jekyll,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  London  County 


Council  and  the  public  will  not  allow  the  Palace  to  be 
sacrificed  because  of  ihe  double  identity  of  a  single 
individual.  It  would  have  been  well,  no  doubt,  if 
Dr.  Jekyll  could  have  carried  out  his  benevolent  designs 
without  the  interference  of  his  alter  ego,  but  if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  and  we  should  have  Mr.  Hyde 
in  permanence,  let  us  hope  that  other  philanthropists 
will  come  forward  and  save  the  Palace  for  the  people. 


BETTERING  THE  LOT  OF  WORKING  WOMEN. 

Miss  Emilik  A.  Holyoake,  Secretary  of  the  Women's 
Trade-Union  League,  reviews  the  present  "  Industrial 
Position  of  Women  "  in  the  Humanitarian.  Her  general 
conclusion  is  that  "the  event  which  will  most  surely 
hasten  the  improvement  in  workshop  and  factory  life  is 
the  appointment  of  women  inspectors  " : — 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  now  we  have  women  factory 
inspectors,  we  shall  never  in  the  future  need  to  approach  a 
Home  Secretary  with  such  grievances  as  reached  Mr.  Asquith's 
ears  recently  from  workers  in  factories.  Many  of  tho  com- 
plaintB  were  in  written  documents,  handed  in  unread,  that 
they  might  not  offend  the  ears  of  those  present.  Hundred)  of 
women  suffeied  daily  from  a  state  of  things  admitted  to  he 
too  bad  to  be  openly  discussed  ;  women  are  allowed  by  society 
to  live  under  these  conditions,  but  not  to  speak  of  them. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  COOKERY. 

Happily  there  are  brighter  stories  to  tell — of  the  care 
of  employers  and  others  for  women  at  work : — 

The  groat  disadvantage  to  women  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops,  is  that  they  acquire  no  domestic  tastes.  .  .  .  Young 
girls  in  factories  need  this  deficiency  in  their  education 
remedied,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  being  counteracted  by  the 
teaching  of  cooking  in  board  schools. 

The  Honor  Club  for  Working  Girls,  in  Fitzroy  Square 
(founded  by  Miss  Honor  Brooke),  has  this  end  in  view.  It 
gives  working  girls  a  place  of  meeting,  and  creates  sociability 
among  them,  with  opportunities  of  learning  cooking  and  other 
useful  arts:  the  special  feature  of  the  cooking  is  that  it  is 
such  as  would  be  required  in  a  workman's  home,  and  with  only 
such  utensils  as  would  be  found  in  a  poor  man's  house.  .  .  . 

Colonel  Ackroyd,  of  Ackroydon,  near  Huddersfield,  set  an 
example  by  building  large  rooms  where  the  women  could  oook 
their  food,  and  ladies  at  first  went  down  to  superintend  the 
meals.  Messrs.  Cope,  the  cigarmakers  of  Liverpool,  also  gave 
their  employes  the  advantage  of  large  well-lighted  workrooms, 
fitted  with  separate  tables  for  workers.  At  this  factory  a 
woman  was  employed  to  teach  the  girU  cooking,  and  fifty  were 
taught  at  a  time.  .  .  .  This  fact  caused  the  girls  employed 
there  to  get  married  so  readily  that  Mr.  Cope  stated  it  was  a 
disadvantage  to  him. 

FLOWERS,  PICTURES  AND  AFTERNOON  TEA. 

Another  example  of  workshops  where  the  usual  monotony  is 
broken,  and  the  girls  have  opportunity  of  having  flower* 
around  them,  and  pictures  for  tho  eye  to  rest  on,  in  place  of 
bare  walls,  is  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Boot  and 
Shoe  Works,  in  Leicester. 

"  The  Ship,"  a  workshop  built  by  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  on  Saffron  Hill,  is  also  mentioned : — 

Afternoon  tea  is  arranged  for  there,  and  the  women  and 
girls  troop  into  a  spacious  dining-room,  at  the  sound  of  a  gong. 
At  midday,  dinner  is  cooked  for  the  employes — some  clubbing 
together  for  a  small  joint,  and  others  having  separate  dishes. 
Besides  the  comfort  of  a  large  dining-room  with  comfortable 
seats,  there  is  the  great  advantage  that  the  work-rooms  arc  being 
replenished  with  fresh  air. 

The  Sentinel  for  October  publishes  an  analysis  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Opium  Commission,  and  also  reports 
briefly  the  proceedings  at  the  International  Conference 
of  the  British  and  Continental  Federation  against  tho 
State  Regulation  of  Vice,  held  at  the  Hague,  Sept.  21-2i 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Notice. — For  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  live  at  a  distanc  from  a  bookseller,  any  Book  they  may  require, 
mentioned  in  the  following  List,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  any  part  cf  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Publishing  Office 
of  the  Be  view  op  Reviews,  125,  Fleet  Street,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  tlie  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 


In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  a  saint  was 
born  in  England  who  died  in  1882,  after  having  given 
his  name  to  a  movement  which  transformed  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  task  of  writing  his  biography  was  under- 
taken by  another  saint,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
disciples  of  his  school,  who,  after  eight  years'  labour,  fell 
by  the  way  and  died.  Then  the  work  passed  into  other 
bands,  and  is  now  being  slowly  carriei  out  to  its  com- 
pletion. The  first  saint  was  E.  B.  Puscy,  a  married  saint, 
■who  owed  probably  more  of  his  religious  drift  to  his  wife 
than  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  second  saint  was 
H.  P.  Liddon,  and  the  first  half  of  tho  biography,*  which 
•was  published  last  March,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  0.  Johnston  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Wilson,  who  are 
now  busy  with  tho  remaining  volumes.  Tho  book  is 
ponderous.  The  subject,  although  of  fascinating  interest 
to  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  historian,  is  no  longer  possessed 
of  much  attraction  for  the  ordinary  man.  Pusey  and 
the  Tractarians  of  sixty  y^ars  ago  played  a  great 
part  in  their  time.  But  to  us  they  are  coming 
more  and  more  every  day  to  resemble  the  gigantic 
Saurians  whose  fossil  remains  are  carefully  preserved  in 
museums  of  natural  history.  As  we  read  this  devout 
and  scholarly  tribute  to  the  scholar  and  the  saint  whose 
name  was  for  a  whole  generation  the  rallying  cry  of 
sectarian  bitterness,  we  feel  how  entirely  he  was  a  man 
of  another  epoch.  It  is  probable  the  interest  will 
diminish  rather  than  increase,  for  the  heroic  period  of 
Dr.  Pusey's  life,  the  time  of  the  Tracts,  and  the  suspension, 
fell  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  are  described  in 
these  volumes.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  times, 
of  much  less  storm  and  stress. 

A  very  handsome  volume  t  indeed  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
Rowland  Ward  presents  us  with  the  latest  adventures  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  Nimrod  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Selous, 
who  intended  to  have  been  at  this  moment  lecturing 
in  America,  has  been  summoned  to  Mashonaland  to 
defend  the  territory  of  the  concession  against  Lobengula. 
The  author  of  this  delightful  book  was  so  recently  the 
subject  of  a  character  sketch  in  these  pages,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  this  latest  book  is 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  is  produced  in  a  style  befitting 
the  reputation  of  both  author  and  publisher.  It  is  more 
than  a  record  of  hunter's  adventure.  The  concluding 
chapters  tell  modestly  but  lucidly  the  story  of  the 
occupation  of  Mashonaland.  Mr.  Selous  was  the  guide 
of  the  pioneers,  and  tho  maker  of  the  road  by  which  they 
entered  the  country. 

A  much  smaller  book,  but  one  which  deals  with'much 
more  important  subjects  than  the  embers  of  extinct  con- 

*  "  Idle  of  Edward  Bouverle  Pusey„t>oetor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Christ  Chorcb, 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford."  By  Henry  Parry 
Llidon,  1).D.,  D.C.L,  LL.D.,  Lite  Cannu  ami  Chancellor  of  St.  Pull's. 
Edited  and  prepare!  for  publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  0.  .Johnston,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  All  Saints,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College,  Hon.  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Merton  College.  Four  volumes. 
(Longmans.)  Vols.  I.  and  11.   With  Portraits  and  llliwtrati his.  36s. 

t  "  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa.  Beiug  the  narrative  of  the 
last  eleven  years  spent  by  the  author  on  tbe  Zambesi  and  Its  tributaries ;  with 
an  account  of  the  Colonisation  of  Mashonaland  and  the  Progress  of  the  Gold 
Industry  In  that  country."  By  Frederick  Courteney  Selous,  C.M.Z.S.,  Gold 
Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Author  of  "  A  Hnnter's  Wander- 
ings in  Africa."  (Rowland  Ward  aud  Co.)  With  numerous  illustrations  and 
map.  2ia. 


troversy  or  the  vicissitudes  of  a  Nimrod  in  Africa,  is 
Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's  "  The  United  States. "  *  This  volume 
is  a  sketch  by  a  master  hand  of  tbe  American  Republic. 
It  only  professes  to  be  an  outline  of  the  political  history, 
but  it  gives  more  succinctly  and  vividly  a  picture  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  United  States  than  any  book  of 
similar  compass.  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  brilliant  writer, 
a  philosophic  observer,  and  a  painstaking  nistorian.  Ho 
bel  ieves,  as  he  tells  us,  that  ho  *'  regards  the  American 
Commonwealth  as  the  great  achievement  of  his  race,  and 
looks  forward  to  the  voluntary  reunion  of  the  American 
branches  of  the  race  within  its  pale."  Some  day,  possibly, 
he  will  see  that  the  view  of  voluntary  reunion  of  a  world- 
encompassing  race  must  be  wider  than  a  single  continent. 
But  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  great  cause  by 
writing  this  handy,  eloquent,  and  suggestive  volume. 

*'  His  is  a  feeling  about  life  which  leads  him  to  regard 
women  as  so  many  superfluous  girls  in  a  boys'  game," 
said  Mr.  Henry  James  in  a  notable  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  which  he  contributed  to  one  of  the  American 
magazines  some  years  ago.  And  the  majority  of  critics, 
always  as  ready  to  cavil  at  a  man  for  what  ha  has 
not,  as  to  praise  him  for  what  he  has,  have  joined  in  the 
cry :  "  Mr.  Stevenson,"  they  said  in  effect,  "  cannot  draw  a 
woman,  cannot  as  a  novelist  enter  into  the  passion  of  love." 
Gloriouslyare  they  answered,  for  his  new  book  "  Catriona't 
contains  two  girl  characters  as  loving  and  as  charming 
as  any  in  the  fiction  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  contemporaries. 
Barbara  Grant  alone,  the  scheming  Advocate's  daughter, 
who  works  throughout  tho  story  for  David  Balfour's 
safety  and  happiness,  should  lie  enough  with  her  delight- 
fully winsome  ways  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  romance  ten 
times  less  attractive  than  is  "  Catriona."  "  It  is  the  fate 
of  sequels  to  disappoint  those  who  have  waited  for  them," 
says  Mr.  Stevensou  in  his  dedication ;  but  he  need  have 
no  fear :  readers  of  "  Kidnapped  "  have  been  eager  for 
the  redemption  of  his  promise  to  continue  the  story  of 
David  Balfour's  adventures.  But  even  if  they  forget 
their  delight  in  the  keenest  criticism  they  will  fine) 
little  in  "  Catriona  "  with  which  to  be  disappointed.  It 
is  true  that  the  untoward  ending  of  David's  heroic 
endeavours  to  raise  suspicion  from  and  to  save  James 
Stewart  of  the  Glens  is  a  little  bathetic,  that  this 
interest,  with  his  after  adventures  in  Holland  with 
Catriona,  make  the  book  rather  in  two  halves  than  in 
one  complete  and  rounded  whole,  and  that  the  David  of 
the  sequel  is  many  years  older,  far  more  canny,  than  was 
the  David  who  fled  with  Alan  Breck  through  the  heather. 
But  when  we  ■consider  the  skill  of  characterisation, 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  incident — there  is  no  scene, 
by  the  way,  as  sensational  as  those  by  which  "  Kid- 
napped" is  mostly  reme  ubered — and  tho  charm  of  the 

*  "The  United  States:  an  Outline  of  Political  History,  1492-1871."  By 
Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.   (Macmlllan  and  Co.)  312  pp.,  8s.  6  I. 

+  "Catriona,  a  sequel  to  ' Kldnappe  1/  being  Memoirs  of  the  further 
Adventures  of  Davii  Balfour  at  Home  and  Abroad  ;  in  whi  -h  are  set  forth  bis 
Misfortunes  anent  .  the  Applu  Murder ;  his  Troubles  with  Lord  Advocate 
Grant;  CapUvity  on  the  Bass  Rock;  .Tourney  Into  Holland  and  France;  and 
Singular  Relatious  with  James  More  Drummoud  or  MacGregor,  a  Son  of  the 
notorious  Rob  Roy,  and  his  Daughter,  Catriona."  Written  by  Himself,  and 
now  set  forth  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  (Cassell.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp  371.  6s. 
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descriptions  and  the  dialogues,  one  is  content  to  praise 
almost  entirely  a  story  which,  if  it  is  not  foremost,  is  yet 
in  the  front  rank  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  romances.  The 
characters  of  the  wily  Lord  Advocate  Grant  and  of 
James  More  Drummond  will  stand  among  his  most 
notablo  successes ;  while  Catriona  Drummond  herself  is 
a  character  whom  we  shall  continue  to  love  as  long  as 
fiction  holds  delight. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  books  which  has  been 
published  this  year  is  the  "Memoir  of  Edward  Calvert," 
wliich  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  The 
volume  is  an  imperial  quarto,  illustrated  with  thirty-one 
full-paged  plates  and  forty-one  other  illustrations,  together 
with  a  portrait  of  the  artist.  The  edition,  which  is  limited 
to  350  copies,  and  is  published  at  three  guineas,  is  snmp- 
tously  got  up  and  will  do  much  to  generalise  the  reputa- 
tion which  Calvert  has  loag  enjoyed  among  artists. 
Calvert  was  one  of  the  friends  of  William  Blake  in  his 
youth.  In  his  latter  days  he  devoted  himself  to  classical 
subjects.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  in  painting  what  Keats 
was  in  poetry, — an  ancient  Greek  reincarnated  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  biography, 
which  is  written  by  his  third  son,  tells  the  story  of  a  long 
life  more  interesting  to  the  artist  than  to  tho  lover  of 
adventure.  Thero  is  added  to  the  biography  a  second 
part  devoted  to  fie  Principles  of  Art,  taken  from  Calvert's 
notebooks.  Wo  have  also  notes  and  suggestions  for  the 
musical  theory  of  colour.  The  chief  attraction  of  tho 
volume,  however,  is  in  the  facsimile  repro  luctions  of 
Calvert's  engravings.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  more 
handsome  book  will  be  published  this  year. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Bellasis,  Edward.  Memories  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Bellasis,  1800- 
1873.  (Hums  and  Oates.)  Roval  8vo.  Half  leather. 
Pp.  215.    10s.  6d. 

A  very  sumptuous  biography  illustrated  with  namerous  photogravure  por- 
traits of  (be  Serjeaut,  bis  relations,  and  bis  frieniis.  Serjeaut  Bellasis,  although 
not  oue  uf  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  his  day,  nevertheless  played  some  part 
in  the  Trattariau  Movement  of  1*33,  in  connection  wherewith  he  left  p  pers  of 
interest ;  and  be  was  also  an  able,  aud  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
notable  member  of  the  Catholic  body. 

Linton,  W.  J.    life  of  Joan  Oreenleaf  Whittier.  (Waltor 
Scott.)   Crown  8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  202.    Is.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  Great  Writers  Series,  including  a  bibliography  by  Mr. 

-Tabn  P.  Anderson  of  the  British  Museum. 

Personal  Beoollections  of  Werner  von  Siemens.  (Aglier.)  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  416.  15s. 

A  volume  of  recollectious  of  considerable  personal  and  scientific  interest. 
Werner  Siemens  besides  beiug  the  heal  of  the  great  firm  of  Siemens  and  llalske 
is,  In  his  way,  a  scientific  discoverer  of  importance.  His  services  in  developing 
the  telegraphic  system  of  Prussia  and  bis  discovery  of  the  self-a  ting  dynamo 
will  be  remembered  by  all  Interested  In  electricity,  while  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  work  are  those  In  which  be  refers  to  the  cable-layings 
in  the  Me  literraneau  and  Red  *eas,  aud  between  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 
The  description  of  bis  early  military  career  lu  the  Prussian  Artillery,  where 
amoog  other  sc  ientific  discoveries  be  invented  the  processes  of  plating  ami  glldiug, 
aud  proposed  aud  proved  practicable  the  defence  of  h  irbours  by  means  of  sub- 
marine mines,  to  be  fired  by  electricity.  Is  w  ell  worth  reading. 

Watson,  John,  F.L.S.  (Editor).   The  Confessions  of  a  Poacher. 

(Lcadcnhull  Presa.)    Paper  Covers.  Is. 

The  poacher  of  these  "  Coufesslous "  is  no  imaginary  being ;  and 
Mr.  Watson  says  in  his  editorial  note  that  "  he  never  met  any  man  who 
was  lu  closer  sympathy  with  the  wild  creatures  about  him."  The  book  is  very 
fu'-ly  illustrate  !  by  Mr.  James  West. 

Wiieatley,  H.  B..  F  S.A.  (Editor).  The  Diarv  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  Volume  II.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.) 
8vo.    Clotli.    Pp.  434.    10s.  6d. 

Tiie  second  volume  of  this  very  handsome  and,  f  tt  the  first  time,  complete 
edition  of  Pepys'  Wary.  Mr.  Wbeatley  has  retained  Lord  Br-iybrooke's  uotes, 
hut  be  has  added  many  of  bis  own,  so  that  liesi  les  lieing  the*  only  complete 
e  litlon  the  present  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  the  mi>st  couveuicnt  The 
illustrations  In  this  volume  are  portraits,  reproduced  In  photogravure,  of  Sir 
Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  K.G.,  Mrs.  Pepys,  aud  William  Hewer.J 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Grosart,  Alexander  B.  (Editor).    "  Thoughts  that  Breathe 
and  Words  that  Burn,"  from  the  Writings  of  TtaatU 
Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.    (Elliot   Stock.)  24n>j. 
Cloth.    Pp.  206.    3s.  6d. 
Another  of  the  delightful  little  volumes  of  the  Elizabethan  Library.  Dr. 
Grosart  protests  the  difficulty  of  Indicating  the  wealth  of  Bacou's  writings  io  *. 
small  a  sele  tlou,  but  be  seems  to  have  choseu  wisely,  and  his  readers  wiE 
i  arry  away  no  falut  ilei  of  the  supreme  richness  of  Francis  Bacon's  work. 
The  *'  Essays  "  have  been  drawn  upon  but  sparingly,  being  better  known  to  all 
classes  <»f  readers  than  th :  majority  of  the  author's  books.      A  reader  <J 
Ha  on,"  says  Dr.  Grosart  lu  bis  short  lutrodu'dioa,  '*  must  be  prepared  fwa 
ilemand  on  the  most  strenuous  intellectual  effort  of  which  he  is  capable  if  be 
would  scale  the  belgbts,  or  plumb  the  depths,  or  explore  the  vast  reaches  uf 
the  tbiuking  herein  set  befarc  him." 

Malouy,  Sir  Tuomas,  Kt.    Le  Morte  d'Arthur.     Part  II 

(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)   4to.    Paper  Covers.    2s.  6d.  net 
The  second  part  of  the  very  beautiful  edition  of  "  Le  Morte  d' Arthur," 

which  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley  is  Illustrating  with  bis  wonderful  de  orauoc*. 

designs,  aud  initials,  aud  for  which  Professor  Khys  is  to  write  an  iotxodocoisi. 

Tkevelyan,  Marie.     Glimpses  of  Welsh  life  and  Character. 

(John  Hogg.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  406.  0s. 

With  the  object  of  awakening  English  interest  In  tbe  land  and  Ufa  of  tlx 
Cymru,  Miss  Trevelyau  has  endeavoured  "to  give  glimpses,  or  faiuttJ 
sketches,  rather  than  studies  of  life  aud  character  ill  Wales." 

FICTION. 

Adams,  E.  C,  M.A.   The  Bow  and  the  Sword :  A  Romance. 

(Digby,  Long  and  Co.)   Crown  8vo.    Clotli.    3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  story  of  tbe  sixth  century  B.c,  and  deals  with  tic?  adventures  of 
Carabyses,  father  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Tbe  tale  is  supposed  to  be  read  fret 
cylinders  discovered  at  Shusban.  The  romance  is  full  uf  adventure  uf  ail 
kitids,  with  here  aud  there  a  tinge  of  occultism,  but  only  a  tinge.  The  buuW 
takes  bis  readers  to  Persia,  tire  ce,  aud  Egypt,  aud  tbe  allowance  of  bdood*bcl 
Is  sufficient  even  f->r  those  Insatiable  youug  cannibals  of  tbe  nursery  who  insU 
on  having  their  stories  "  Muggy." 

Alden,  W.  P.  Told  by  the  ColoneL  (McClure.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  the  mo-4  humorous  of  all  the  American  bnmourists. 
and  tbe  series  uf  short  stories  originally  "told  by  the  Oulouel  "  iu  tbe  pages  ■i 
the  Idler  and  tollecte  1  h  re  have  only  one  fault :  they  are  too  short,  and  U».*« 
are  too  few  of  them.   Tbe  origiual  illustrations  arc  reprinted. 

Black,  William.  Babina  Zembra.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  509.    2s.  6d.    New  edition. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge.  Cradock  Howell :  A  Tale  of 
the  Hew  Forest.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  461.    2s.  Cd. 

The  second  volume  of  the  new  and  unlfirm  edition  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Bkuk- 
more's  novels  which  Messrs.  Sampson  l/>w  and  Co.  ar-  publishing  in  a  form 
similar,  ex  ept  iu  colour,  to  their  editlous  of  Mr.  William  Black  and  Mr. 
Tboiuas  Hardy. 

Bronte,  Emily.  Wnthering  Heights,  and  Anne  BroktE's 
Ague 3  Gray.  (J.  M.  D_>nt  and  Co.)  Two  volumes.  Fcap 
8vo.    Cloth.    5s.  net. 

The  two  new  volumes  of  this  charming  e  litlon  of  the  novels  of  Charlotte, 
Emily,  aud  Anne  Bronte  If  the  present  e  litiou  is  exhausted,  could  ort 
Messrs.  Dent,  in  reprinting,  arrange  that  the  whole  of  "  Wuthertng  Heights" 
sbonl  I  appear  In  one  volume  ?  A  uniformity  of  tblckiiew  is  not  so  desirable  as 
to  overweigh  the  convenience  of  having  the 'story  in  the  single  volume,  and  as 
the  two  books  are  not  sol  1  separately  tbe  purchaser  would  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  tbinuess  of  tbe  volume  containing  **  Agnes  Gray." 

Crawford,  F.  Marion.  The  Children  of  the  King :  a  Tale  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  Don  Orsino.  (Mocmillan.)  Crown  8v  > 
Cloth.    Pp.  320  and  430.    6s.  each.    New  editions. 

Dkland,  Margaret.    Mr.  Tommy  Sore,  and  Other  Stories 

(Longmans.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  288. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  note  of  continual  but  never  overstrained  pathos  n 
the  short  story  that  gives  the  name  to  this  the  latest  volume  by  the  autiw 
of  "John  Ward,  Preacher,"  may  deter  many  readers  from  continuing  what  is 
certainly  one  of  the  cleverest  and,  in  every  sense,  admirable  collections  of 
storiesthat  has  come  from  America  since  Mis-*  Wilkinsattra  led  the  attention  of 
the  English  reading  pnbli  ■  w  ith  her  "  Humble  Romance."  There  is  some- 
tbing  of  Miss  Wilkius'  touch  in  ••  Mr.  Tommy  Dave."  Like  many  of  be.' 
stories,  it  deals  with  the  love  of  the  middle-aged,  but  Miss  Delaud  has'  Infused 
her  skct-h  with  a  saduess  which  bus  seldom  Its  counterpart  in  Miss  Wl.ki»»' 
New  Euglaud  series.  But  tbe  story  Is  intensely  natural,  and  one  is  barJly 
likely  to  forget  the  love  that  g  -c  .v  ,  p  for  oue  another  in  the  hearts  uf  U* 
middle-aged  village  apothecary  aud  his  old. maid  patroness. 

Dickens,  Mary  Angela.  A  Mere  Cypher.  (Macmillsn) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  4V8.   3s.  6d.   New  edition. 
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Dowsox,  Ernest,  and  Arthur  Mooiuc.    A  C:medy  of  Masks. 

(Heinemann  )   Three  volumes.    31s.  Gd. 

•4  It's  all  masks  aud  dominoes ;  what  does  the  form  or  colour  of  it  matter  ? " 
Rays  one«f  the  cbara  ten*  iu  this  uuereutful  story,  in  urgiug  a  wife  to  return 
to  ber  husband  who  ha>l  Lied  to  her,  allowing  her  to  think  tb  t  her  aud  his 
dearest  friend  had  been  the  seducer  of  a  girl  who  comes  weeping  to  lite  hout* 
soon  after  his  marriige.  Philip  R  tin  ham,  the  friend  who  loving  the  wife  had 
token  upon  himself  the  burden  of  the  husband's  iuiqully.  Is  a  well-drawu 
figure,  but  the  other  characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  pre.lse  Charles 
Sylvester,  are  almost  puppets;  nor  are  they  treated  fairly  by  their  creators, 
who  give  them  important  positions,  place  them  lu  a  train  of  cirvumstau-.-es  of 
which  at  bast  one  would  like  to  hear  the  sequel,  aud  then  close  the  book 
without  a  reference  to  their  success  or  failure.  The  disappointed  artist  Osvyn, 
for  instance,  appears  either  too  much  or  too  little:  as  he  stands  he  is  but  a 
character  who  was  made  a  painter  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  but  he  might  well 
have  been  studied  more  carefully  and  with  greater  caudour— the  constaut 
reference  to  his  mysterious  life  is  only  wearisome.  The  book.  In  fact,  is  rather 
dull :  it  is  not  workmanlike ;  but  the  authors  deserve  some  credit  for  their 
unconventional  ending,  in  which  they  allow  the  wife  to  return  to  her  hat-baud 
to  face  the  world  and  the  future  with  "  the  mask  of  a  smile  and  mmrniug  lu 
her  heart." 

Doyle,  A.  Coxan.  The  Great  Shadow  and  Beyond  tho  City 
(J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Bristol.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  320. 
3s.  6d. 

To  those  who  have  eagerly  read  every  book  that  has  come  from  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle  since  the  appearance  of 44  A  Study  iu  Scarlet,"  the  stories  iu  this  volume 
will  not  be  new.  **  The  Great  Shadow  "  appeared  as  the  Bristol  Annual  for 
Ja»t  Christmas,  and  was  praised  somewhat  enthusiast  1  ally  in  The  Pa. view  op 
Kkvikws  at  that  time,  while  "Beyond  the  City  "  formed  the  Christmas 
number  of  flood  Words  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  U  aimiMug;  but  Dr. 
Doyle  can  do  so  much  better  work  that  one  is  jealous  of  its  cutnnionp  lameness. 
As  an  instance  of  his  versatility,  however.  It  is  interesting,  for  It  belongs  to 
neither  of  the  two  classes  of  fiction  with  which  his  name  is  now  associated. 
The  volume,  by  the  way.  Is  bound  with  such  an  entire  alienee  of  taste  that  one 
almost  grudges  it  a  place  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  Doyle's  works. 

Fyfe,  H.  Hamilton.  A  Player's  Tragedy.  (A.  D.  Innes.) 
Paper  Covers.  Is. 

The  hero  of  this  story  Is  an  actor,  who  felt  his  part  bo  strongly  that  It 
gradually  overpowered  him,  rendered  him  incapable  of  remembering  the  facts 
of  bis  life,  and  brought  him  to  a  state  of  madness  in  whic  h  the  characters  and 
incidents  of  the  play  he  is  acting  iu  ore  the  only  realities.  The  I  !ea  is  a  novel 
one  and  it  Is  well  worked  out ;  but  Mr.  Fyfe's  characters  are  uot  alive,  and  his 
habit  of  interrupting  the  progress  of  his  story  while_he  delivers  his  opinion  on 
sundry  irrelevant  matters  is  hardly  pi  asiog. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta:  A  Comedy  in 
Chapters.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  412. 
2s.  Gd. 

The  latest  volume  <■{  the  cheap  aud  tasteful  monthly  reissue  of  those  t  f 
Mr.  Hardy's  novels  whl  h  Messrs.  8.>mps  n  Low  publish. 

Haute,  Bret.  Sally  Dows.  etc.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  295.    3s.  6d. 

Although  the  four  stories  lu  this  volume  will  hardly  rank  with  some  of 
Mr.  Bret  Harte's  earlier  work,  the  book  contains  at  least  one  chara  tcr,  that  of 
Sally  Dows  herself,  which  for  charm  and  wiusomeness  will  be  remembered  with 
the  best  of  his  heroines.  Miss  Dows  is  a  sort  of  Bathsneba  Everdeue.  Alone 
in  her  southern  State  had  she  strength  of  mind  to  adapt  herself  to  the  alt  red 
condlUonB  which  followed  the  disastrous  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  use  her 
influence  to  make  the  blacks  who  had  been  her  uncle's  slaves  return  to  the  work 
which  the  war  had  stoppel.  The  story  commences  with  as  vivid  and  real  a 
scene  from  the  war  as  has  been  written,  but  its  a  Hon  mainly  t  ikes  place  three 
years  afterwards,  when  white  race  and  black  were  gradually  settling  down  and 
the  whites  were  accepting  as  inevitable  thefr  changed  relations.  The  story 
hardly  hangs  together,  peril  ips,  for  its  exciting  conclusion,  in  whi  h  the  track- 
ing of  a  black  man  through  a  swamp  by  bloodhounds  is  among  the  incidents, 
seems  rather  an  afterthought,  and  not  part  of  the  original  s-  hem\  but  it  is  very 
real  d»le.  The  other  three  stories  are  far  shorter :  only  one  of  them,  44  The 
Transformation  of  Buckeye  Camp,"  shows  Mr.  Bret  Harte  at  his  best. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.   Twice  Told  Tales.    Second  Scries. 
(Warne.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  374.  2s. 
A  volume  of  the  Chandos  Classics. 

James,  Charles  T.  C.  One  Virtue;  A  Fiction.  (A.  and  C. 
Black.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  497.    6s.    New  edition. 

Jefferies,  Richard.    Wood  Magic:  a  Fable.  (Longmans.) 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  379.   3s.  6d.  Si  ver  Library. 

A  new  edition  of  the  charming  story  of  the  adventures  of  Be  via  and  his 
frie:ids  among  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  hedgerows  and  Bel  is.  Few  books  are 
better  calculated  to  interest  the  young  iu  natural  history. 

Jeiohe,  Jerome  K.  Novel  Notes.  (The  Lcade:ihall  Press.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  292.   3s.  6d. 

These  44  Novel  Notes  "  were  so  widely  read  lu  the  Id'er,  where  they  have 
lately  been  appearing,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  them  here  ihan 
that  they  are  perhaps  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Jerome  has  done,  and  that  they 
are  likely  to  please  even  those  superior  persons  to  whom  he  has  ever  been 
anathema.  In  fact,  here  aud  there  Is  admirable  writing  and  a  faculty  of 
invention  which  we  would  hardly  have  expected  from  the  author  of  "  Three 
Men  in  a  Boat."  The  book  is  profusely  illustrate  I  by  the  Idler  staff »  f  artists. 


Lysaaht,  Sidney  Royse.   The  Marplot.    (Macmillan.)  Crown 
8v>.    Cloth.    Pp.  425.    3s.  6d.    New  edition. 

Mitfo.d,  Bertram.    The  Gun-Bunner:  a  Tale  of  Zululand. 

(Chatto  and   Windus.)    Crown   8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  359. 
3d.  GU. 

Mr.  Mltforu's  new  story  comes  with  particular  opportuneness  at 
a  moment  wheu  a  possible  war  in  South  Africa  U  everywhere  discussed.  It  is 
an  Intensely  cx.itiug  story,  as  full  of  riot  aud  bloodshed,  lighting,  ant 
the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  as  anything  that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  ever  wrote, 
aud  as  the  author  writes  from  a  fulness  of  experience — he  kuew  personally 
the  bulk  of  the  Zulu  chiefs  and  indiums,  including  the  King,  w  ho  figure  lu  his 
tale — the  book  has  an  interest  over  and  above  its  Interest  as  a  mere  story  «-f 
adventure.  Its  i'uideuts  are  mainly  historical,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  boot;  that 
boys  will  rave  about. 

Oitda..  A  Dog  of  Flanker;  and  Other  Stories.    Chatto  and 
Windus.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  293.  5s. 
A  new  edition,  uniform  with  the  edition  of  44  Biiubi,"  published  last  year, 

of  one  of  Out  ta's  l»est  kuowu,  best,  and  least  nieretrkious  books.   The  volume 

contaius  six  illustrations  by  Mr.  K  Itnund  II.  Garrett. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.   Donald  Marcy.  (Hcinemann.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  282.  Gs. 

The  authoress  of  "The  Gates  Ajar"  has  stepped  from  her  accustomed 
paths  in  this  brisk  and  amusing  tale  of  Ameri can  university  life.  How  far  the 
Harle  of  Miss  Phelps's  story  resembles  Vale  and  Harvard  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  is  certainly  a  vast  difference  between  it  and  our  own  universities.  The 
book  is  crisply  written  and  will  well  repay  reading. 

Praed,  Mrs.  Campbell.   December  Hoses.   (J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith,  Bristol.)   Paper  Covers.  Is. 

She  was  14  a  free,  careless  Bush  girl,"  and  she  had  promised  to  wait  for 
him— "a  romantic  young  Scotchman  with  a  red  beard  and  grave  pathetL  blue 
eyes,  wh>  reitei  Longfellow  and  'Childe  Harold'  in  the  intervals  of 
mustering  cattle  aud  shelling  Indian  corn."  But  her  guardian  Interfere  1,  an  1 
niarrie  1  her  to  a  rich  and  brutish  Englishman,  who  treated  her  so  badly  that, 
after  tea  years  of  misery,  she  hail  to  get  a  divorce.  Aud  then  she  meats  the 
S.ott hmau  again,  wheu  be  Is  on  his  way  to  meet  his  be  trot  he  I.  The  sequel  is 
worth  discovering— in  a  railway  carriage. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.   Kenilworth.   (A.  and  C.  Black.)  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  473.  5s. 

The  ten  illustrations  in  this  new  volume  of  the  Dryburgh  edition  of  the 
Wuverley  novels  are  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Paget. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Kenilworth.  (J.  C.  Nimtno.)  Two 
volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  6s.  each,  net. 
The  Border  Edition  of  Scott  has  now  been  running  for  twelve  months.  In 
another  year  it  will  be  complete,  and  we  shall  have  then  one  of  the  most 
worthy  editions  of  auy  great  novelist's  works  which  have  ever  been  published. 
Mr.  Uang  and  Mr.  Xlnimo  between  them  contrive  to  keep  up  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  with  which  the  cdltiou  was  Inaugurated.  44  Kenilworth, " 
whi  h  appeared  on  September  1st,  is  a  story  which  lends  itself  well  to  illustru- 
ti  jLi,  aud  the  twelve  sketches  which  adorn  thete  two  volumes  are  all  drawn  and 
etchel  by  Ad.  Lalauze  with  true  artistic  expre&slou,  and  a  clear  appre  datum 
of  the  novelist's  purpose.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  Introductory  essay,  enters 
very  fully  iuto  Scott's  construction  of  thestory  and  the  truth  about  Amy  Robsart, 
so  far  as  the  truth  about  her  has  been  ascertained  since 44  Kenilworth  "  was 
written.  We  advise  all  who  want  a  good  edition  of  Scott,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  hurry  up  and  subscribe  for  the  Border  Edition.  44  The 
Pirate  "  appeared  lu  two  volumes  on  October  1st. 

Si'evdetc,  Mas.  J.  Kent.  A  Strange  Temptation.  (Hutchinson.) 
Three  volumes.    31s.  Gd. 

Does  a  conscience  really  exist  ?  and,  if  it  does,  has  It  enough  force  aud 
vitality  to  atTe.t  the  happiness  aud  even  the  action  of  a  person  healthy  iu  body 
ami  mind,  aud  quite  unprepared  by  traiutug  for  uny  ideas  of  either  God  or  sin  ? 
This  is  the  problem  which  Mrs.  Keut  Spender  has  tried  to  work  out  iu  the  form 
of  a  story.  Her  heroine,  Polly,  In  whom  the  power  of  conscience  is  tried,  is  a 
far  more  attractive  and  Interesting  character  than  the  somewhat  rigid  Ralph 
Carlyou  or  the  saintly  Eleanor. 

The  Passing  of  a  Mood.    (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)   Long  fcap.  8vo. 
Paper  Covers.    Pp.  203.    Is.  Gd. 

The  twenty-one  sket.-b.es  iu  this  volume  are,  we  believe,  the  work  of 
contributions  to  the  now  defunct  undergraduate  journal,  the  Cambridge 
Observer,  iu  whose  pages  they  made  their  first  appearance.  Some  one  or  two 
are  very  clever,  an  equal  number  are  rather  clever,  oue  at  least  Is  exce  diugly 
disagreeable,  and  the  rest  are  rubbish  ;  but  the  collection  is  worth  reading  if 
only  to  see  what  the  modern  young  man,  with  a  ci  1  ure  derive  i  from  a  stu>iy 
of  De  Maupassant  and  contemporary  French  n<  velists,  can  do  when  be  sits 
himself  down  to  produce  the  work  after  which  his  soul  yearueth.  Iu  most 
cases  the  result  is,  not  naturally,  analysis  ruu  mad  and  clumsily  treated  withal. 

Winter,  John  Strange.    The  Sonl  of  the  Bishop.    (F.  V. 

White.)   Two  volumes.  21s. 

Forsaking  for  the  moment  the  Ugbt  chronicling  of  barrack-room  stories 
aud  the  romances  of  the  garrison  town,  Mrs.  Stunnard  has  turned  her  attention 
to  the  theological  novel.  She  has  attempted  to  present  in  the  character  of  ber 
heroine  44  an  attitude  of  mind  which  Is  very  prevalent  to-day,"  and  which  Is 
mainly  to  be  traced  to  a  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  Church's  Articles 
of  Religion  and  44  the  or£j^'«ai  Christianity  whichChrist  Himself  taught."  Cecil 
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Constable,  Mis.  Standard's  heroine,  during  ber  engagement  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  Bhe  lived,  uut  unoaturally  turned  her  atte  lion  somewhat 
more  carefully  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
she  had  from  childhood  worshipped.  With  terror  she  discovered,  much  as 
Mrs.  Besaut  discovered,  that  there  were  things  in  the  orthodox  creed  against 
which  her  common-sense  revolted  and  which  no  tradition  of  faith  conld  iuduce 
her  to  accept.  Nor  could  her  lover  do  more  thau  temporarily  still  her 
questioning:  the  doubts  reasserted  themselves,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  uo  religious  belief  of  any  kind.  Under  these  circumstances  nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  break  ofT  her  engagemeut  with  the  man  whom  she  loved 
with  her  whole  heart  aud  who  loved  her  with  the  strength  and  constancy 
whi  di  so  often  comes  with  mi  idle-age.  And  so  were  the  two  lives  blighted  : 
C«  dl's  by  reason  of  the  doubts  first  instilled  into  her  mind  by  the  inconsistencies 
aud  unjust  teachiog  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  the  Bishop's  by  his  great  loss 
and  the  dlsappoiutmsnt  of  all  bis  hope*.  The  story  is  not  ill-written,  and  it 
contains  plenty  of  pages  of  theological  discussion. 

Zangwill,  I.   Ghetto  Tragedies.   (McClure.)  M8mo.  Parch- 
ment.   Pp.  236.    Is.  net. 

There  can  be  no  question,  with  this  volume  and  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto," 
from  which  to  Ju  Ige,  that  Mr.  Zangwill's  true  forte  Is  not  so  much  in  ,the 
humorous  story  as  in  the  treatment  of  Jewish  life  and  character.  He  combines 
a  meretricious  but  effective  style  with  an  unusual  power  of  characterisation  aud 
of  dramiti:  intensity,  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  four  poignant  aud  original 
Bket.hes  whl  -h  do  not  show  the  baud  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Zangwill  is  at  present 
the  supreme  delineator  of  the  picturesque  Kast-end  Jew.  Taking  for  bis  subject 
a  class  which  to  the  outsider  appears  sordid  and  ngly,  he  has  presented  It  with 
a  success  and  in  a  manner  that  is  his  alone ;  and  now  that  he  b  is  awakened 
our  keen  Interest  in  the  Ghetto  and  its  inhabitants,  it  Is  to  be  hope  1  that  we  may 
have  many  other  volumes  with  a  similar  source  of  inspiration.  Mr  McClure 
deserves  a  word  of  praise  for  the  way  iu  which  '■  Ghetto  Trage  lies  "  is  produced  .- 
of  pocket  libraries  its  sh  -pc  is  as  convenient  as  auy,  aud  iu  paper,  cover,  aud 
type  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


HISTORY. 

Allouoft,  A.  H.,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  The  Tutorial 
History  of  Borne  to  14  A.D.  (W.  B.  Olive  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  416  3s.  6d.  University  Correspondence 
College  Tutorial  Scries. 

This  volume,  whl  -h  shows  the  usual  driwba-ks  aud  the  usual  a  Ivantaires 
of  very  compressed  manuals,  trace*  tbo  history  of  Rome  dowu  to  the  leigi 
6T  Aug  istm.  Its  plan  of  arrangement  is  to  divi  le  <  learly  foreign  from 
domeati  history,  while  it  at  the  same  time  indicates  how  the  one  series  of 
events  affectel  the  other.  Very  ingenious  little  maps  in  black  and  white 
ilcar  up  the  geographical  aspect  of  the  history ;  but  the  absence  of  au  Index 
detracts  very  largely  from  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Joyce,  P.  W.,  M.A.,  etc,  A  Concise  Histw?  of  Ireland  from 
the  Earlisst  Times  to  1837.  (M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  Dublin  ) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  312.  3s. 

Dr.  Joyce  has  condensed  the  greater  portion  of  this  book  from  his  "  Short 
History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  loos,"  which  was  publish*  I  a 
month  or  two  ago  ;  but  the  "chapters  dealing  with  the  years  between  1601s  and? 
1837  is  of  course  new.  Although  greatly  condense  1  "  it  Is  not,  "he  savs,  "a 
cram  Imok,  but  a  connected.  Intelligible  narrative,  iutj  which  I  have  trie  I  to 
infuse  some  life  and  spirit."  The  volume  is  divi  le  I  Into  four  parts,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  manners,  customs  aud  institutions  of  the  an  dent  Irish  ; 
Ireland  under  uatlve  rulers;  the  period  of  the  invasion;  aud  the  periol  of 
insurrection,  confiscation,  and  plantation. 

Besant,  Walter.  The  Histor/ of  London.  (Longmans.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  256.    2s.  6d. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Athenaum  Mr.  Walter  Besant  denies  that  this  l»nk  Is  merely 
an  abridgement  of  his  larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  piibllshc  I  lust  year  by 
Messrs.  Cbatto  and  Windus.  «  The  History  or  Loudon  "  is,  he  says,  ••  a  hli- 
tory  of  the  city  aud  its  institutions,  written  in  the  hope  that  the  study  of  this 
history,  whi  h  may  be  takeu  to  represent  in  esseutl  ils  the  history  of  all  other 
bnghsh  towns,  will  be  found  helpful  in  the  c  location  of  onr  children,  to  whom 
we  have  at  last  begun  to  teach  somethiug  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  ;.s 
dtiieas,  the  privileges  of  their  position,  and  the  meaning  of  their  inheritance." 
The  book  is  very  fully  Illustrated. 

Tuegarthkv,  Greville.    Australian   Commonwealth.  (T. 

Fisher  Unwin  )  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  444.  5s.  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series. 

The  author,  writing  from  Sydney,  has  attemplei  in  this  volume  to  adhere 
as  far  as  pwalble  to  the  stjry  of  the  seveu  colonies— Sew  South  Wales,  Tas- 
mania, Vi  torla,  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  Queensl  md,  aud  New 
Zealand— without  entering  into  questions  that  are  still  the  subje  t  of  ixiutcntion  ; 
and  he  quotes  with  approval  Governor  Philip's  description  of  Australia  as  ••  the 
ui'M  valuable  acquisition  Great  Britain  ever  male"  As  Ls  usual  with  the 
story  of  the  Nations  Series  the  volume  is  well  illustrate  1  and  contains  a  number 
of  maps. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Addison.  Kate.   Economical  Cooker/  for  the  Middle  Classes. 

(Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  252. 
3s.  6d. 

A  fourth  edition,  containing  over  three  bundrel  more  recipes  than  did  the 
fir*',  pnhlishe  1  fourteen  years  ago. 


Comet,  R  St  J.  From  the  Bull's  Point  of  View:  the  True 
Story  of  a  Bnll-  Pijht  (Leadenhall  Press.)  Paper  Cows. 
6d. 

Mr.  Corbett  professes  to  write  the  true  story  of  a  Spwtsh  ball-fight  as  seen 
in  1893,  t  .king  the  only  possible  view  of  the  subject  and  expressing  the  pins 
hope  that  "the  tormentor  of  bulls  aud  horses  may  be  shatnsi,'iviliiel,and 
legislate:!  off  the  earth's  surfa-e  ere  we  reach  the  year  1900."  He  marvels  that 
a  "  sport "  so  fiendishly  brutal  and  so  unutterably  cruel,  a  pastime  so  degrading 
and  so  foul,  can  be  permitted  as  a  national  institution  at  the  dose  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

P.rr,  Ruth  J.  The  Tragedy  of  the  North  Gods.  (T.  Fisher 
•  Unwin.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  256.  6s. 
Miss  Pitt  has  attempted  to  show  In  this  volume  what  the  religion  of  the 
old  Norseman  was,  on  what  lines  he  formed  his  life,  and  what  were  the  He  J 
which  braced  him  for  warfare  and  death.  Four  Illustrations  are  by  Mr.  J.  p. 
Jacomb-Hool  and  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Brlndley. 

Wagner,  Leopold.  More  About  Karnes.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
8vo.    Buckram.    Pp.  287.   7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Wagner,  who  Is  already  well  known  to  the  curl  .us  In  such  nutters 
from  his  "Names:  aud  their  Meaning,"  gives  us  in  this  volume  wbit  is 
practically  a  continuation  of  bis  first.  It  Is  full  of  interesting  matter  not  easlr 
to  be  fmnd  elsewhere,  and  an  astonishing  amonut  of  reaJingaud  researib 
must  have  gone  towards  Its  compilation.  The  titles  of  s.ims  of  the  chapter* 
are:  "  Thlugs  Theatrical,"  •' Titles  of  Honour,"  •'  Firearms  and  Projectiles,'' 
"Matrimony,"  "Schools  of  Philosophy,"  "Articles  of  Attire,"  "Printing 
Types,"  "Cordials  aud  Beverages,"  "Poets  and  Poetry."  Without  an  Itlex 
such  a  book  wool  I  be  almost  valueless,  so  it  is  well  that  "  More  about  Xamsa" 
contains  one  that  is  universally  complete. 

POETRY,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Chambers.   E    K.     (Editor.)     Shakespeare's   "  Macbeth." 

(Blackie.)   Fcup.  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  188.  ls. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Warwick  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  whi  b,"»n 
attempt  is  made  to  present  the  greater  plays  of  the  dramati-t  in  their  literary 
aspect,  and  not  merely  as  the  mateiial  for  the  study  .of  philology  or  grammar." 

Douglas,  Sir  George,  Bart.    Contemporary  Soot-ish  Vsrte 

(Walter  Scott.)    16mo.    Cloth.    Pp.  348.  2s. 

A  very  admirable  indication  of  all  that  is  best  H  the  poetical  work  of 
Scotchmen  of  to-day.  iWitb  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Mr 
Audrew  Lang,  and  Dr.  George  Macdouald,  Sir  George  Douglas  has  been  goiJel 
in  his  selections  from  the  work  of  all  writers  now  living  bv  the  poets  them- 
selves; and,  on  the  whole,  the  selection  seems  Jn  Melons,  and"fiirlv  representa- 
tive. The  list  of  poets  is  not  a  long  one :  William  Bell  Scott,  James  Thomsai 
("B.  V.  "),  Professor  Blackie,  Dr.  George  Macdouald,  Pr.  Walter  C.  Smith 
—who  shonU  sorely  have  Include  I  "Waiting"  and  "Mirren"  auiorjg  the 
verses  by  which  ho  is  represented -Earl  of  Southesk,  Professor  Veiub, 
Professor  Nichol,  Robert  Buchanan,  Andrew  Lang,  Alexander  Anderson, 
J.  Logle  Robertson  (••  Hugh  Halibnrtou  "),  Robert  l.ouis  Stevenson,  Willis* 
Sharp,  John  Davidson,  an!  the  elltar  hini-elf,  who  alls  a  brl  f  intro- 
ductory 'and  criti  al  note.  A  brief  colle.tlon  of  notes  by  the  authors,  a 
dated  list  of  their  chief  poetical  publications,  and  a  glossarv—  ■ltbnogh 
there  is  very  little  dialect  verse  in  the  colle  tion— greatly  a  Id  to  the  value 
of  the  anthology,  which  has  fir  frontispiece,  we  shouli  add,  an  admirable 
photogravure  of  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Stevensou  whl  :h  appeared  in  the  Review  a 
f  w  months  ago. 

Poems  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  Bronte,  with  Cittago 
Poem?  by  Patrick  Bronte.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  Fcap.  8ro. 
Cloth.    Pp.  246.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Issue  i  unif  irm  with  the  edition  of  the'BrontS  novels  which  Messrs.  Deot  are 
now  publishing.  The  volume  contains  three  illustrations :  the  Birthplace  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  the  BroutS  Waterfall,  and  Haworth  Church  and  Parsouagc. 

Wright,  J.  C.  (Editor.)  Wordsworth  for  the  Young.  (Jarrold.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  100. 

A  selection  of  those  of  Wordsworth's  poems  whi  cb  are  m  ist  suitable  for 
young  readers,  with  brief  notes  by  the  e  litor. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Fovargce,  H.  W.,  and  J.  J.  Ogle.   Public  Library  Legislation. 

(Simpkin  )   Paper  Covers.    Pp.  172.    2s.  6d. 

A  timely  gui  le  to  the  law  relatlug  to  publl-  libraries  and  te  LnWl 
education,  and  all  other  statutes  affectlug  libraries  m  i-eumi,  art  gallerie-,  rt  ., 
iu  the  Units!  Kingdom.  The  Ai  ts  of  IK»2  n  I  1893  bciuj  included,  tie 
volume  is  an  indispensable  handbook  to  all  iuterestel  in  the  Public  Ubrsn 
ami  Te  -hnical  K  lueatiio  movements.  The  complete  list  of  towns  wh?re  the 
Public  Ubraries  Aits  have  l)3e:i  alopt»d,  correctel  to  June  33,  1893,  is  given  in 
the  Library  Asso elation  Year  Book  referred  to  below. 

Librar/  Association  Year-Book  for  1898.  (Simpkin)  Paper 
Covers.    Pp.  91.  ls. 

This  book  gives,  besi  les  syllubtises  of  the  examinations  hel  I  by  the  Librarv 
Asso  latino  and  specimens  of  examiuatio  i  que  tinus,  the  British  Museum 
dialoguing  Rules,  the  Bidleiau  Llhr.irv  Cataloguing  Rules,  and  the  Cata- 
logulng  Rules  a ! opted  by  the  Library  Association.  The  rul^s  of  the  British 
Museum  are  appal  ling;  those  of  the  Bodleian  are  more  reasonable;  and  those 
of  the  Library  Association  are  quite  simple  and  sensible. 
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SCIENCE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

**A  Son  o?  the  Marshes."   Forest  Tithas  and  Other  Studies 

from  Nature.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  208.  5s. 

A  series  of  papers,  reprinte  1  from  the  magazines,  by  the  only  man  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  Rich  ,r.l  Je.Teriei  his  falleu. 

Burnett,  J.  Comptos,  M.D.  Diseases  of  the  Skin:  Their 
Constitutional  Nature  and  Cure.  (H  irnceopathic  Pub- 
lishing Co.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  240.  3s.  Gd.  Second 
■edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Butler,  Edward  A.,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Our  Household  Insects:  An 
Account  of  the  Insect  Pests  found  in  Dwelling-houses. 

(Longmans.)"  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  344.  6s. 

The  content*  of  this  hook  originally  appeare  1  as  a  series  of  articles  'In 
JCnowlcd^,  whence  they  nave  lieeu  reprlutod  with  a  large  number  of  very 
admirable,  illustrations,  photogravure  and  otherwise.  Mr.  Butler  has  written 
primarily  for  those  who  have  uo  special  knowle  Ige  of  the  subje  :t.  endeavouring 
<o  put  the  descriptions  of  insect  structure  iiifc»  ordinary  language  us  far  as 
possible  ;  and  his  aim  has  b.-en  to  show  that  ever)'  o  ie  has  ready  to  hand,  with 
very  little  trouble  in  the  way  of  collection,  abuudant  material  for  the  practical 
study  of  that  most  fascinating  branch  of  natural  history,  entomology. 

Daw.son,  Sir  J.  William,  F.R.S..  etc.  Some  Salient  Points 
in  the  Science  of  Earth.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    7s.  6d. 

"The  present  work  contains,"  says  Sir  William  Dawson!  In  his  preface, 
*'  much  that  Is  new,  and  much  in  correction  and  amplification 'of  that  which  is 
oM  ;  and  is  intended  as  a  closing  deliverance  on  s..me  of  the  more  important 
questions  of  geology,  on  the  part  of  a  veteran  worker,  conversant  In  his  younger 
days  wltb  those  giants  of  a  younger  generation,  who,  iu  the  heroic  age  of 
geological  science,  pilel  uplhe  mountains  on  which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of 
tbeir  successors  to  stand."  In  his  final  paper  upon  "Man  aud  Nature,"  the 
a  ttbor  says  that  "mere  materialistic  evolution  must  ever  and  necessarily  fall 
to  account  for  the  higher  nature  of  man,"  and  that  the  present  want  of  unison 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  nature  "  requires  for  Its  re  tificarlon  nothing 
less  than  the  breathing  of  that  Divine  Spirit  which  first  evokes  order  and  life 
out  'of  primeval  chaos."  Other  chapters  deal  with  sueh  subjects  as  "  World- 
making."  "  The  Imperfection  of  the  Geological  Record,"  "  The  History  of  the 
North  Atlantic,"  "The  Appirition  and  Succession  or  Animal  Forms,"  •  The 
<Jenesis  and  Migration  of  Plants,"  "The  Growth  of  Coal,"  "The  Great  Ice 
Age,",and  "Early  Man." 

Hocssay,  Frederic.  The  Industries  of  Animals.  (Walter 
Scott)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  258.  3s.  6d.  Contcni- 
porary;8cience  Series. 

This  English  translation  has  bean  revise  1  tln>ugl>out  and  enlarged,  with 
the  author's  co-operation.  It  deals  <n'er  alia,  with  the  hunting,  fishlug,  wars 
and  {expeditions  ,of  animals,  their  nicthols  of  defence,  their  provisions  aud 
domestic  anlm  lis,  the  rearing  of  their  young,  aud  their  dwellings  and  their 
defence  and  sanitation.  The  book  contains  forty-four  illustrations. 

Hixlev,  Thomas  H.  Method  and  Results :  Essays.  (Mac- 
millan.)  Globe  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  430.  5s. 
Tbe^flrst  volume  of  a  eoliectel  edition  of  Professor  Huxlev's  works  to  be 
published  at  monthly  intervals  In  the  Eversley  Series.  The  book  opens  with 
a  short  autobiographical  paper,  which  Is  followed  by  a  series  of  essays,  the 
.  oldest  of  which  first  appearel  in  1866.  Iu  oue  of  the  essays,  tbit  upon 
Descartes'  ■'  Discourse  touching  the  Methol  of  Using  One's'Ileasou  rightly  aud 
of  Seeking  Scientific  Truth,"  is  given  an  account ,of  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  scientific  assent,  as  define  I  by  Descartes ;  the  renwiniug  eight  in 
Professor  Huxley's  own  wor.ls,  "set  forth  the  results  which  are  attained  by 
the  application  of  the  4  Method'  to  the  investigation  of  problems  of  wiiely 
various  kinds :  in  tbe  right  solutio  i  of  which  we  are  all  deeply  intereste  I." 
W  hat  these  problems  are  can  be  gatberei  from  the  titles  of  the  iliffere  it  essays  : 
"On  the  Advisability  of  improvlug  Natural  Knowledge,"  "  The  Progress  of 
Science,"  "Oa  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  "On  the  Hypothesis  that 
Animals  are  Automata,"  "Administrative  Nihilism,"  "On"  the  Natural 
Inequality  of  Man,"  "Natural  Rights  aid  Political  Rights,"  and  "Govern- 
ment :  Anarchy  or  Regimentation." 

Mach,  D.t.  Ernst.  The  Science  of  Mechanics  :  a  Critical  and 
Historical  Exposition  of  its  Principles.  (Watts  and  Co.) 
Crown  8vo.    Half  Leather.    Pp.  534. 

This  volume  is  not,  says  the  author,  a  treatise  upon  the  exposition  of  the 
pnudples  of  mechanics,  Its  aim  being  rather  to  clear  up  I  leas,  expose  the  real 
slgnif)  ante  of  the  matter,  and  get  rid  of  metaphysical  obscurities.  The  little 
mathematics  it  contains  Is  merely  secondary  to  Its  purpose.  The  boo':  is 
Illustrate  I  w  ith  numerous  diagrams,  portraits,  etc.  — 


Philips'  Anatomical  Mo  lei:  a  Pictorial  Representation  of  the 
Human  Frame  and  Its^  Organs.  (Philip.)  Royal  fcyo. 
Paper  cover.  2s. 

Dr.  Schmi  It's  descriptive  text  fcr  this  work  has  been  aiapted  Into  English 
by  Mr., William  S.  Furneaux.  The  arrangement  of  the  model  of  the  human 
body  Is  very  ingenious,  aud  the  book  U  likely  to  interest  many  readers  in 
human  physiology  and  anatomy. 

Walkem,  Jane  H..  M.D.,  etc.     A  Handbook  for  Mothers. 

(Longmans.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  200.    2s.  6d. 

Contains  simple  bints  to  women  ou  the  management  of  their  health  during 
pregnancy  and  confinement,  together  with  plain  directions  as  to  tbe  care  of 
infants. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Exell,  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  MA.    The  Biblical  Illustrator: 

Hebrews.  Voluni-j  II.  (Nisbet.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  685. 
7s.  6d.  r 

Exell,  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  M  A.   The  Biblical  Illustrator:  The 
Aots.   Volume  I.   (Nis'oet.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp  722.   7s.  6d. 

Macgregor,  Rev.  James,  D.D.  The  Revelation  and  the  Record : 
Essays  on  Matters  of  Previous  Question  in  the  Proof  of 
Christianity.  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  265.   7s.  6d. 

.  TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Bickeord-Smith,  R.  A.  H.,  M.A.   Greece  under  King  George. 

(Bentley.)   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  350.   12s.   With  Map. 

A  very  comprehensive  work  whose  scope  can  best  be  Judged  from  the 
titles  of  the  chapters :  "  Population,"  "  Agriculture,"  "  Forests,"  "  Industries," 
"Commerce,"  "  Business, "  "Internal  Communication,"  Finance,"  "Public 
Order,"  "Education,"  "Culture,"  "  Arclueology,"  "Religion,"  "Army  and 
Navy,"  "Politics,"  "Society,"  "Philanthropy,"  and  "  PaiuVUenism."  It  la 
pleasant  to  notice  that  Mr.  Blckford  Smith  takes  a  very  cheerful  view  of  the 
Greek  character,  and  of  the  country  as  it  st  mils  to-day. 

E  yhe-Todd,  George.  Byways  of  I  the  Scottish  Border :  a 
Pedestrian  Pilgrimage.  (James  Lewis,  Selkirk.)  4to. 
Cloth.    Pp.  220.    4s.  6J.  net. 

The  record  of  a  ten  days'  walking  tour  through  some  of  the  most  famous 
districts  of  the  Border  country,  from  Moffatt  eastwards.  The  volume  is 
Illustrate]  with  process  reproluclions  of  twelve  water-colour  drawings  of 
Mr.  F.yre-Todd's  compmion,  Mr.  Tom  Scott,  A.R.S.A.,  and  is  certainly 
produce  1  in  a  way  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  both  on  provincial  printing- 
press  and  provincial  pubusher. 

Gordon,  A.  E.,  "Clear  Round";  or,  Saeis  of  Story  from 
Other  Countries.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  7s.  6rL 

This  is  a  record  of  a  scamp  round  the  world  1 1  three  and  a  half  months 
from  Liverpool  across  Canada  to  Japan,  to  w  hich  the  most  Interesting  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted,  and  then  h  >me  over  Indi.i. 

Morley,  George.  Ramblei  in  Shakesneare's  Land.  (The 
Record  Press.)   Fcap  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  58. 

A  charming  and  useful  little  volume  containing  a  series  of  descriptions 
"  of  tbe  scenes  iu  the  shire  for  ever  ma  ie  famous  by  the  birth  and  genius  of 
Shakespeare."  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  gather  some  account,  somewhat 
more  lengthy  than  is  usually  to  be  found  iu  guide-books,  of  the  chief  places  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest  iu  Warwickshire.  He  has.  certainly 
succee.le  I. 

Patne,  Edward  John,  M.A.  (Editor).  Voyages  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Seamen  to  America :  Select  Narratives  from  the 
"Principal  Navigations"  of  Hakluyt.  First  Series 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  272. 
5s.    New  edition. 

Besides  the  lengthy,  but  very  interesting,  introini  lion,  and  a  brief  note  on 
Hakluyt  s  life  and  works,  this  first  series  contains  ••  Dlrectons  for  Taking  a 
1  rize,  the  narratives  of  the  three  voyages  taken  by  Hawkins,  tae  three 
by  rrobtsber,  the  famous  voyage  of  Drake,  and  the  description  cf  "  The  Great 
Armaia. 
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The  Halance  of  Trade.   General  Sir  G.  Chesney. 
The  Industrial  Position  of  Women.   Lady  Duke. 
The  Pomaks  of  Rhodope.   J.  D.  Bourchler. 
University  Systems.   Prof.  Patrick  Geddes. 
Electric  Fishes.   Dr.  McKendrick. 
Notes  of  a  Journey  In  South  Italy.   J.  A.  Symonds. 
The  Silver  Question.    Dana  Horton. 
Rehabilitation  of  Silver.   A.  G.  Schitf. 

Forum.— Edward  Arnold.   September.   2s.  6.1. 
A  Century's  Struggle  for  Silver  In  United  States.   John  B.  McMaste- 
The  Vatican  and  the  United  States.   Rev.  Dr.  E.  McGlynn 
Phenomenal  Aspects  of  the  Financial  Crisis.   A.  C.  Stevens 
My  Four  Favourite  Parts :  fSame  Article  as  In  EnglUh  IdmtraUd  Magazine 

of  September).   Henry  Irving. 
The  Brooklyn  Idea  In  City  Government.   Edward  M.  Shepard 
Criminals  not  the  Victims  of  Heredity.   Wm.  M.  F.  Round 
Books  and  Readers  in  Public  Libraries.   C.  B.  TiUinghast. 
Federal  and  Confederate  Pensions  Contrasted.   M.  B.  Morton 
Women's  Excitement  over  ••  Woman."   Helen  Watterson 
The  Scotch  Banks,  Their  Branches  and  Cash  Credits.   A.  S.  Mi-hle 
The  Pay  of  American  College  Professors.    Dr.  W.  R.  Harper 
Food  Waste  in  American  Households.    Professor  W.  0.  Atwatcr. 
Compulsory  State  Insurance  :  Its  Effect  In  Germauy.    John  Graham  Brooks. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— HO,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
October.   26  cents. 
Perpendicular  New  York.   Illustrated.   Rev.  Peter  MacQueen 
The  World's  Fair  Cosmopolls.   Illustrate  1.   Edward  B.  McDowell. 
Giosuc  Carducci.   Illustrated.   Mary  Hasgrave. 
A  Journey  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.   Illustrated.   Etta  B.  Donaldson. 
The  Lnifying  of  Germany.   Illustrated.   Daniel  D.  Bidwell. 
Topolobambo :  A  Latter-day  UUipla.    Illustrated.    Charles  M.  Harger. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— ChaUo  and  Wiudua.  October.  K 
The  Crime  of  the  Templars.   James  F.  Crombi  • 
The    Demon  "  .Star  :  Algol.    J.  Ellard  Gore. 
Life  In  Modem  Egypt.   C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 
Mosa i  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786).    Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Strauss. 

M^  L  SincUfr        House  of  Commons-St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
The  Massac,  e  ..f  Chicago.   James  Milne. 
Some  Curiosities  of  Geology.   G.  W.  Bnlman 
The  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Public.   H.  J.  jenulngs. 

Geographical  Journal.— 1,  Savile  Row.   September  2s 
Journeys  in  French  ludr-Chlna.   Concluded.   Hon.  O.  N.  Curzon. 
rll         °$ s,*rf?,  Jo1'  fl «>''»  ln  "?e  South  African  Republic.    Fred  JcPi„. 
1  be  Stairs  Expedition  to  Katangaland.   J.  A.  Malouey. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 66,  Paternoster  Row.    October.    6  1. 
Dove  fottige  Grasmere.   Wordsworth's  Home.   Mllward  Wood. 
Caroline  of  Auspach.   Sar.ih  Tytler. 
What  Working  Girls  say  about  Sunday.   Ruth  Lanib. 
The  r.reat  Java  Eruption.    Jjtdy  Mary  Woo] 
The  Flags  of  our  Empire.   What  They  Are  and  How  to  Make  Them. 

Godey's "Magazine.— 376,  Strand.   September,  is. 
The  Woman  Question  In  Japan.   Illustrate  1.   Helen  E.  Gregory-Flet  h  r. 
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Good  Words. — Isblster.   October.  6d. 
•'  Leal,  Kindly  Light,"  and  Cardinal  Newman.   Rev.  T.  V.  Tymms. 
Flodden  or  Branxton !   Illustrate  1.   W.  Scott  Dalglelsb. 
Mare  as  a  World.   Illustrated.   Geoffrey  Wlnterwood. 
Reminiscences  of  Fretierika  Bremer.    Andree  Hope. 
Winchester  Cathedral.   Illustrated.   Canon  Benham. 

Great  Thoughts.— 28,  Hutton  Street,  Fleet  Street.  October.  61. 
Interviews  with  the  Earl  of  Winchllse  i,  David  Christie  Murray,  and  Rev,  H. 

Russell- Wakefield.   With  Portraits.    R.  Blathwayt. 
W.  E.  Heuley,  the  Poet-Editor.    With  Portrait. 
John  Raskin  on  Education.   Wm.  Jolly. 
Christian  Socialism.   Rev.  S.  E.  Keebie. 

Harper's  Magazine. — *5,  Albemarle  Street.  O.tober.  is. 
From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.   I  From  Treblzoud  to  Tabrecz. 

Illustrated.   E.  L.  Weeks. 
Our  National  Game-BIrd :  Quail.   Illustrate  I.   C.  D.  Lauier. 
A  French  Town  in  Summer :  Toulouse.   Illustrate).   Elizabeth  Tt.  Pennell. 
"  Manifest  Destiny :  "  United  States  Annexation  Policy.    Carl  Schurz. 
Lispeuurd's  Meadows,  New  York.   IUustrateJ.   T.  A.  Jauvier. 
Riders  of  Syria.   Illustrated.   Col.  T.  A  Dodge. 
Undergraduate  Life  at  Oxford.   Illustrated.   It.  H.  Davis. 
On  Witchcraft  Superstition  in  Norfolk.   C.  Roper. 

Hertfordshire  Illustrated  Review.— 62,  Paternoster  Row. 
September,  is. 
St.  AlbansGrammir  School.   Illustrate.  A.  E.  Gibbs. 
A  Hertfordshire  Ulysses:  Sir  John  Mauudeville.    Illustrated.    A.  F.  N. 
Joyner. 

Lord  Beacousfleld.    Illustrated.    E.  Ferguseon  Taylor. 

Homlletle  Review. — *4,  Fleet  Street.   September.   30  cents. 
The  Preacher  and  the  Lecture  Platform.    Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent. 
The  New  "  Life  of  Christ  "  Re.ently  Discovered  In  Egypt.   Rev.  Camden 
M.  Coberu. 

The  Modern  l>nlpit  Vindicated.   C.  B.  Hulbert. 

Novels  and  Tbelr  Value  to  Ministers.   Rev.  James  E.  W.  Cook. 

The  Law  of  Chastity.   Kerr  B.  Tupper. 

The  Church  Army  and  the  Salvatiou  Army.   Rev.  J.  Hegeman. 

Humanitarian. — Swau  Sonnenschem.  October.  6J. 
Cremation.   Sir  Spencer  Wells. 

The  Multiplication  of  the  Unfit.   Victoria  Woolhull  Martin. 
The  Industrial  Positiou  of  Women.   Miss  E.  A.  llolyoake. 
The  Ballad  at  the  Music  Halls.   Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 
Are  Animals  Immortal  ?  Josiah  Oldfield. 

Idler.— Chatto  and  Wlndns.   O.tober.  6<l. 
My  First  Book.    "  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds."   IUustrateJ.   Murio  Cur  111. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.   Illustrated.   Raymond  Blathwayt. 
Memoirs  of  a  Female  Nihilist.   Illustrated.   Sophie  Wassilielf. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.— 313,  straud.  o  tober.  61. 
Examples  of  Church  Work.   Illustrated.   J.  Barsley. 
Me.haulcs'  lustltute. 

Inperial  Federation.— Cassell.  October.   4s.  per  annum. 
Politics  in  the  Unite!  States.   J.  Castell  Hopkins. 

Index  Library.— (Quarterly.)  C.  J.  dirk,  4,  Lincoln's  Iun  Fields. 
September.   21s.  per  annum. 
Caleudar  of  Wills  In  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
Calendar  of  Gloucester  Wilis. 
Calendar  of  Lichfield  Wills. 
Gloucestershire  Inquisitiones,  p.m. 
Caleudar  of  Chancery  Proceedings. 

Indian  Journal  of  Education.— V.  K.  Iyer,  Madras.  September. 
The  Philosophy  of  Education.   Hon.  W.  T.  nsrrls. 
■  Indian  Magazine  and  Review.— 121,  Fleet  street.  September.  61. 

The  Ramiibal  Asso-datlon. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society.— 

Guy,  Cork.   September.  64. 
Clogbau  Castle  in  Carbery.    With  Map.    H.  W.  GiUman. 
The  Private  Hankers  of  Ireland.   C.  M.  Tcnlsou. 

Journal  of  Geology.— 46,  Great  Russell  Street,   August.   50  ce:its. 
The  Basic  Massive  Rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  Reglo '.   W.  S.  Bayley. 
The  Las  Animas  Glacier :  Rocky  Mountains.   George  H.  Stone 

Kindergarten  Magazine.  Womau's  Temple,  Chicago.  Sept.  25  cents. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

Astronomy  for  Children.    Mary  Pro  tor. 

The  Kindergartens  in  Congress  .vssscmbled  at  Chicago. 

King's  Own. — 18,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  6J. 
Constantinople  and  the  Sultan.    Illustrated.    David  Williamson. 
Bible  Account  of  Creation.    Rev.  D.  Gath  Whitley. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament :  Parliamentary  Life.   Illustrate  I.   S.  H.  Pike. 

Knowledge.— 326,  High  Hollmrn.   October.  6.1. 
The  Life-Hii-toty  of  a  s'ol  r  Eclipse.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 
Whalebone  and  Whalebone  Whales.    R.  Lydekker. 
Galls  and  Their  Occupant*.    IV.  K.A.Butler. 
What  if  the  Suu's  Photosphere  ?   A.  C  Ranyard. 


Ladies'  Treasury.— 23,  Old  Bailey.   October.  M. 
The  Kiss  in  History  and  In  Practice. 
About  the  Wedding  King.   D.  R.  McAnally. 

Leisure  Hour.— 66,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  61. 
The   Doctors  of   Bolt  Court:  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.    Illustrated.  W.  I 
Gordon. 

The  Way  of  the  World  at  Sea :  The  Arrival.   Illustrate!.   W.  J.  GorJc*. 

Quiet  Corners  in  Oxford  :  St.  Johu's  Library. 

Microscopic  Sea-Life.   IV.   The  Mariue  Aquarium.  Illustrated. 

The  Protection  of  Our  Sea  Fisheries.   F.  G.  Aflalo. 

A  Heroine  of  Nice :  Catarina  Segurana. 

Light  On  the  Way.— 16,  New  Brown  Street,  Manchester.  October.  21 
The  Coal  Crisis.   Interview  with  an  Agent.   S.  W.  Rollan. 

*  Lippincott's.— Ward,  Lock.   O.tober.  Is. 
Two  Belligerent  Southrons :  John  llaudolpb  and  Henry  Clay.  Illustrated. 
Necromancy  Unveiie  I.   A.  Herrmann. 

Confessions  of  an  Assistant  Magician.   Illustrate!.   Addie  Herminn. 

Little  Folks.— Cassell.   October.  61. 
Strange  Homes  and  their  Inmates :  Ice  Homes.   E  lith  E.  CutbelL 

Longman's  Magazine.— 39,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  61. 
English  Seamen  In  the  Sixteenth  Century :  Drake's  Voyage  round  the  World. 

Professor  J.  A.  Froude. 
Dr.  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  His  Son  on  Medicine  as  a  Career.  Sir  Wm.  a 
Dalby. 

A  Winter  at  Davos.   C.  W.  Kennedy. 

Lucifer:—",  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.   September  15.    Is.  CJ. 
The  Foundation  of  Christian  Mysti  ism.  Continued. Franz  Harttuann. 
The  Mummy.   John  M.  Pryse. 
Elemental*    Continued.   H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
Reincarnation  a  Scientific  Necessity.   Thus.  Williams. 
The  Law  of  Analogy.  Sarah  Corbett. 

Ludgate  Monthly.— 53,  Fleet  Street.  October.  6 1. 
Lord  Armstrong  and  Newcaslle-on-Tyue.   Illustrate!.   Frederick  Polnuvj. 
Modern  Billiards.  Illustrated. 
Our  Volunteers  :  The  l^indon  Irish.  Illustrate!. 

Young  England  at  School :  Marlborough.   II.   Illustrate!.   W.  C.  SaurcLt 

Macmillan's  "Magazine.— 29,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  o.tober.  Is. 
The  Great  War:  Franco-Germau  War.   Frederick  Greenwood. 
Fowling  on  Longshore.   "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes." 
Samuel  Daniel. 
The  Late  Epldemi". 

Parliament  andthe  Government  of  India. 

Medical  Brief.— »lh  and  Olive  Streets,  St.  Lorils.  September. 
1  dollar  per  aunum. 
The  CUmitL-  Cure  of  Phthisis  In  Colorado.   H.  B.  Moore. 

•  Medical  Magazine.— 1.  King  Street,  Cheapslde.   September.  2s. 
Some  Notes  on  the  Five  Y ears'  Curriculum.   B.  C.  A.  Wlndle. 
Her  Majesty's  Service  aw  a  Career  for  Medical  Men. 
Openings  for  Medical  Men  in  Egypt. 
The  Teaching  of  Sanitary  Scicu.e. 
How  to  Obtain  a  University  Degree  In  Medicine. 
How  to  Obtain  a  Registrable  Qualification. 
The  Teaching  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  Massa  :re  of  the  Innocents :  the  Teaching  of  Childreu's  Diseases. 

!Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.— Simpkin,  Marshall.   October.  Ss.  61. 
Port  r  .its  and  Biographies  of  Cardinal  Vaugha-J,  Madame  Belle  Cole,  an!  -c 
Robert  B  ill. 

Merry  England.— 43,  Essex  Street.   September  5.  Is. 
A  Poet's  Religion  :  Coventry  Patmore.    Francis  Taucred. 
The  <msllest  Things  Alive:  Microbes.    Rev.  R  V.  Clarke. 
On  the  Ex  essive  Concentration  of  Capital  and  Labour  and  Its  Reme:ie.c 
Rev.  J.  Dewe. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— *4,  Fleet  Street.  October.  25  ;«•.>. 

Christian  Work  in  Moslem  Cities.    Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Rlggs. 

1  he  Attitude  of  the  Moslem  Mind  towards  Christianity. 

Missions  In  Turkey.    Rev.  Dr.  H.  F.  Baruum. 

The  Year  In  Japan.    Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Knox. 

'1  h?  Church  of  Abysslui  i.    Professor  G.  H.  Schodde. 

The  Evangelisation  of  Arabh.    I!ev.  S.  M.  Zwemer. 

F.vanged  al  Russia.    Rev.  P.  'A.  Eastou. 

1).  L.  Moody  and  His  Work.    Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon. 

L"  uion  of  Moslem  Church  and  State  In  Turkey  and  Persia.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  SLeH 

Month  — Burns  and  Oates.  October.  2s. 
The  Temperance  Question  and  the  Present  Parliament.    Rev.  J.  Halpia. 
The  Saints  and  the  Animal  Creation.   J.  B.  Jaggar. 
Roma  lo  Santa.    Rev.  11.  Thurstou. 
Pi-re  Leon  Ducoudroy.   A.  M.  Clarke. 

Monthly  Packet.— A.  D.  Innes,  Bedford  Street  O  tober.  Is. 
Making  Verses.    Peter  Piper. 
Nursery  Rhymes  or  Survivals.   Sellna  Gaye. 
Thinkers  of  the  Mi  Idle  Ages.    M.  Bramston. 

The  Winchesiec  Celebration. 
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National  Review.— W.  H.  Allen.  October.  2s.  M. 
The  Crowning  Mercy :  The  Home  Rule  Bill.   Lord  Ashbourne. 
Biography.    Leslie  Stephen. 
Is  Golf  *  First-claas  Game  >   Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 
The  New  Chamber  of  Deputies.    MrB.  Crawford. 
Via  Media  :  Ritualism.    Rev.  G.  J.  Cowley-Brown. 
A  Fortnight  in  Finland.   J.  D.  Rees. 

The  s<  salon:  I.  Its  Personal  Aspects.   St.  P.    II.  Its  Barren  Labours.  Sir 

(  forge  liaden-Powell. 
A  Missing  Page  in  Alpine  History.   Rl  bard  Edgcumbe. 
The  Garden  That  I  Lore.   Alfred  Austin. 

Natural  Science.— Macmillan.   October,  is. 
The  Effect  of  the  Glacial  Period  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British 

Isles.   <J.  W.  Bultnan. 
Some  Recent  Researches  on  the  Habits  of  Ants,  Wasps,  and  Bees.  George  H. 

B.  Carpenter. 
The  Recent  Plague  of  Wasps.   Oswald  H.  Utter. 

The  liigits  in  a  Bird's  Wing :  A  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Multiplication  of 

-    Errors.   C.  Herbert  Hurst. 

The  Problem  or  Variation.   T.  Cunningham. 

Nautical  Magazine.— 28,  Little  Queen  Street.   September,  is. 
The  British  Corporation. 
Jury-Steering  Arrangements. 
The  Ships  of  the  .Nations.   III.   Cant  Edw.  Bond. 
Maritime  Exhibits  at  the  World's  Colombian  Exposition."  a 

 New  Peterson  Magazine.— Philadelphia.   September.   20  cents. 

Memories  of  Augsburg  and  Innsbruck.   Illustrated.   R.  B.  Stronp. 
New  England  Nooks.   Illustrated.   Mary  E.  Umsted.  - 
Rise  of  the  Bootblack.   Illustrated.   E.  Leslie  GUliams. 

t  New  Review.— Longmans.   October.   Is. ' 
The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Claims  of  Wales.   S.  T.  Evans. 
Are  We  Prepared  to  Resist  a  Cholera  Epidemic  }   Adolphe  Smith. 
William  Cobbett.   I.   Leslie  Stephen. 
Town  or  Country  ?   Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.' 
Some  Decisive  Marriages  of  English  History.   Spencer  Walpole. 
The  Increase  of  Cancer.   H.  P.  Dunn. 
Can  the  House  of  Commons  be  Saved  ?   Harold  Spender.) 
Weather  Forecasts.   Robert  H.  Scott. 
European  Culture-and  Asiatic  Criticism.    Prof.  Vanibery. 
How  to  Popularise  a  Frea  Library.   Peter  Co  well. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— Griffith,  Farran.  October,  is.  1 
The  Local  Government  BUL  1S»3.   Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Belcher. 
The  Recovery  of  Lacbfeb.   Rev.  Thomas  Harrison. 
St.  Helena.  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

The  "  So  Less  Female  " :  Sisters  of  Great  Men.   P.  W.  Ro  se. 

A  Visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  Concluded.   Archdeacon  Chiswell. 

Galileo's  Daughter :  Sister  Marie  Celeste.   Helen  Ztmmern. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.   October.   2s.  6d. 
A  Cabinet  Minister's  f~ade-»ecum.   Hon.  Anberon  Herbert. 
"  Setting  the  Poor  on  Work."  Prof.  James  Mavor. 
Through  the  Khyber  Pass.   Spenser  Wilkinson. 
Dr.  Pearson  on  die  Modern  Drama    Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
The  Position  of  Geology.   Pr.  f.  Prestwlch. 

The  Archaic  Statues  of  the  Acropolis  Museum.    Hon.  Regtnal  1  Uster. 

The  Transformation  of  Japan.   Concluded.   Countess  of  Jersey. 

A  Stndy  for  Colonel  Newcome.   Rev.  Canon  Irvine. 

Thcunhraste  Renaudot :  Old  Journalism  and  New.  James  Mecintyre. 

ThePareees.   Miss  Cornelia  Sorabjl. 

New  Ways  with  Old  Offenders.    Montague  Crackauthorpe. 

The  Gospel  of  Peter.    Rev.  James  Martlneau. 

Tennyson,  as  the  Poet  of  Evolution.  Theodore  Watts. 

North  American  Review.— Brentano.  September.  50  cents. 
The  Political  Situation.   T.  B.  Reed. 

England  nnd  France  in  Slam.   Hon.  G.  N.  Cureon  and  Madame  Adam. 
Polar  Probabilities  of  1894.  General  A.  W.  Greely. 
rl  be  House  of  Lords  and  the  Home  Rule  BUI.   Earl  of  Donougbmore. 
The  Wealth  of  New  York.   T.  G.  Gtlroy. 
Christian  Faith  and  Scientific  Freelom.    Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm. 
Playwriting  from  an  Actor's  Point  of  View.   W.  H.  Crane. 
Counting  Room  and  Cradle:    Business  Women  and  Marriage.  Marlon 
Harland. 

The  Lesson  of  Heredity.   Dr.  H.  S.  Willi  ms. 
The  Silver  Problem : 

A  Word  to  Wage-Earners.   Andrew  Carnegie. 

1  he  Present  Crisis.  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
The  South  Caroliua  Liquor  Law.   W.  G.  Chafee. 
The  Briggs'  C  ntroversy,  from  a  Catholic  Standpoint. 
Needed  Prison  Reforms.   F.  C.  Eldred. 

Our  Day.— 28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.   September.   25  cents.  • 
The  Divine  Programme  In  the  Dark  Continent.   Joseph  Cook. 
Papal  Encyclical  on  American  Schools. 
Hymns  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Satolli  and  the  Public  Schools.  Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— 1T0,  Strand.  October.  «d. 
Sketching  among  the  Sioux.  Illustrated. 
Boars  and  Boar-Hnntlng.    Illustrated.    Dr.  G.  A.  Stockwell. 
Leni's  World  Tour  Awheel.  Illustrate!. 

The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  and  Its  Antecedents.   HIu  tented.  Capt. 
C.  A.  Booth. 


Overland  Monthly.—  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building,  San  Francisco. 
September.    25  Cents. 
Painting  a  Yosenilte  Panorama.   C.  D.  Robinson. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18,  Charing  Cross  Road.  October.  Is. 
Sarawak.   Illustrated.   M.  Griffith. 
The  Black  Art.   III.   Illustrated.   James  Mew. 
The  Follies  of  Fashion.   Illustrated.   Mrs.  Parr. 
Russian  Jewry.   Illustrated.   Hall  Caine. 
Chicago.   Illustrated.   Lloyd  Bryce. 
Bimetallism : 
The  Case  for  Gold.  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
The  Case  for  Silver.   Vlcary  Glbbs. 

People's  Friend.— 186,  Fleet  Street.  October.  6d. 
Bank  Holiday  in  Epping  Forest.   Annie  S.  Swan. 

Philosophical  Review.— Edward  Arnold.  September.   75  cents. 
Metaphysic  and  Psychology.   Professor  John  Watson.) 
The  Ethical  Implications  of  IJeterminism.   Dr.  Eliza  Ritchie. 
The  Truth  of  Empiricism.    Professor  James  Scth. 
German  Kantian  Bibliography.   Dr.  Erlck  Adickes. 

Poet-Lore-— 196,  Summer  Street,  Boston.   August-September.   2s.  6.1. 
A  Pessimist  Poet :  Giacomo  Leopardi.   Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jun. 
Ruskin   as  Art-Teacher:  SometFurther   Unpublished  Letters.    W.  G. 

Klngsland. 
Gentle  Will;  Our  Fellow.   F.  G.  Fleary. 
Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Caesar."   W.  J.  Rolfe.  . 
The  Poetic  Structure  of  Browning's  Shorter  Lyrics.   Ethel  Davis. 
The  Sightless.   A  Dramatic  Prose  Poem    M.  Maeterlinck. 

Practical  Photographer.— Memorial  Hall,  Ludgate  Circus.  October,  id. 
Our  Photographic  Schools :  the  People's  Palace.  Illustrated. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.— 6,  Sutton  Street,  Commercial  Road. 
October.  6J. 

Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  London  :  Christ's  Hospital.  Illustrated. 

Quiver.— Cassell.   October.  6d. 
New  Lights  on  the  Sacred  Story.   Illustrated.   Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith. 
Interview  with  Archdeacon  Sinclair.    Illustrated.   R.  Blatbwayt. 
The  Beauties  of  Childhood  in  Lowly  Places.   Illustrated.   Mabel  E.  Wottoa. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews.—*,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 
September  15.  6d. 
The  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment. 
English  Clerical  Poets.    A.  L.  Salmon. 
Some  of  Our  Hymns.   II.   Rev.  M.  Marshall. 
Home  Missions  of  the  Church.   VIII.  illustrated. 
Philanthropic  Institutions.   VIII.  illustrated. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— Haddon,  Salisbury  Square.  September.  6  1. 
The  I.'cunlon  of  the  Churches :  Offici  d  Reports  of  the  September  Conference. 

Illustrated. 
Chautauqua.   Bishop  Vinceut. 

St.  Martin's-le-Grand.— (Quarterly.)  Secretary's  Office,  O.  P.  0. 
October.  9d. 
The  Post  Office  and^tr.  J.  H.  Heaton,  M.P. 
The  New  York  Post  Office.    Illustrated.   Miss  A  Jarvis. 
The  Transvaal  Postal  Service.   Illustrate!   J.  Stewart. 

St.  Nicholas.— Fisher  Unwin.  O-tober.  61. 
The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat.   Illustrated.   W.  S.  Harwoo  I. 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  Tomb  of  Columbus.   Illustrate  I.    Eustace  B.  Rog-rs. 
The  Rajah  of  Sarawak.   Illustrated.    Rounsevelle  Wildmau. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Stanford,  Chariog  Cross. 
September.   Is.  64. 
The  Siamese  Frontier.   With  Map.  Courts  Trotter. 
The  New  Map  of  Persia.   Jas.  Burgess. 
The  Ari  l  Lands  of  the  United  States. 
The  An  'ej  of  Western  Colombia. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— Sampson,  Low  and  Co.   O-tober.  Is. 
The  North-west  Mounted  Police  of  Canada,   Illustratel.   J.  G.  A.  Creigbtoa. 
The  Man  of  Letters  as  a  Man  of  Business.   W.  D.  Howells. 
Historic  Houses  of  Washington.   11  ustrated.  T.S.Hamlin. 
Scott's  Voyage  In  the  Lighthouse  Yacht,   illustrated.   R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter.   Robert  Stevenson. 

Shakespeariana.— (Quarterly).   B.  F.  Stevens.  September.   60  cents. 

The  "First  Heir  of"  Shakespeare's  "Invention":  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Appleton  Morgan.  , 

The  Rankside  Reference  Canon  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  :  A  Plea  for  its  Adop- 
tion for  all  the  Plays.   Alvey  A.  Adee. 

Southern  States.— Baltimore.   September.    15  cents. 
Cotton  lot  rests  of  Sew  Orleans  and  Louisiana.   Illustratel.   H.  G.  Hester. 
Rice-Growing  iu  [.ouisiana.   Illustrated.   Reglnal  I  Dykers. 
New  Orleans  the  Southern  Metropolis.   Illustrated.    Freleri  -k  J.  Cooke. 
Louisi.it  a's  Attraction  for  Immigrants.   Illustrated.   M.  B.  llillyard. 
I'orumere  and  Industries  of  New  Orleans.   Illustrated.   Major  J.  H.  Beban. 

Strand  Magazine. — Southampton  Street.   September.  61. 
White  Lo'ge.    Illustrated.    M  ry  Snewe  -Warren. 
From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.  IX.   Illustrate  l.    II.  W.  Lu-y. 
Portraits  »>f  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  'i  be  Duke  of  Westminster,  A.  J. 

Webbe,  Robert  I.ouis  Stevenson,  H.iuv>  Thorsycroft. 
Fuu-Dials.   II.   lllustr.ted.   Warrington  Ho| 
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Sunday  at  Home.— 56,  Paternoster  Bow.   October.  «d. 
In  the  Downs.   Illustrated.   Rev.  T.  8.  Treauor. 
The  French  In  London.    Mrs.  Brewer. 
District  Visiting. 

The  English  Bible.   J.  Taylor  Kay. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isblster.  October.  6d. 
The  Coast  of  Syria.   Illustrated.   William  Wright. 
The  World's  Babies.   Illustrated.   Ret.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
Two  Stinging  Caterpillars.    Illustrated.    Bernard  Jones. 
Types  of  Stundists, 

Some  Ancient  Sepulchre  Cross-Slabs.   Illustrate  1.    Kate  E.  Styan. 
Jubilee  Remembrances  of  People  I  have  Met.  Concluded.   Newmau  Hall. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— W«rd,  Lock.   October.  84. 
A  Chat  with  Mrs.  Meynell.   With  Portrait.   Mrs.  Roscoe  Mullins. 
Wanderers  in  the  Land :  Tramps.   Illustrated.   Bertha  Newcombe. 

Temple  Bar.— 8,  New  Burlington  Street.   October.  Is. 
"  Lamb's  Duchess  " ;  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
Village  and  Villagers  In  Russia.    Fred  Whishaw. 
The  I'oems  of  Robert  Bridges.    J.  C.  Bailey. 
Walt  Whitman. 

Theosophist.— 7.  Duke  Street,  Adelphl.  September.  2s. 
Old  Diary  Leaves.    XVIII.    H.  S.  Olcott. 
Esoteric  Teaching.   A.  P.  Sinnett. 
India  and  Her  Theosopbists.    William  Q.  Judge. 

Thinker.—  21,  Beroers  Street.    O.  tober.  Is. 
The  lona  of  the  South:  St.  Honorat;  or  the  Cradle  of  European  Monasticlsm. 

Rev.  Hugh  Macmlllau. 
Anomalies  In  Old  Testament  Character.   Prof.  W.  Garden  Blalkte. 
Did  Our  Lord  Unite  in  Prayer  with  His  Dia:iples  ?  Rev.  D.  W.  Forrest. 
Evolution  and  the  Doctrine'  of  the  Incarnation.   Prof.  J.  H.  Bernard. 

Tlmehrl.— (Half-yearly.)  Stanford.   June.  4e. 

The  Seasons  In  Guiana.   James  Rod  way. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana.   J.  J.  Hartsinck. 

Amateur  Insect  Collecting  in  British  Guiana.    H.  C.  Swan. 

The  Beginnings  of  British  Guiana.   N.  Darnell  Davis. 

United  Service  (American). — i,  Trafalgar  Square.    September.  35  cents. 
The  Geographical  Knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  In  the  Time  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  A,  Hautrenx. 

United  Service  Magazine. — 15.  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  October. 
2s. 

Two  Maritime  Expeditions :  Syracuse  and  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.   Capt.  A.  T. 
Mahan. 

The  Volunteers  at  Aldershot.   Col.  Howard  Vincent. 
The  Public  Schools  Battalion  of  1893.   Capt.  Dyas. 
The  Timet  and  the  Volunteers.    Major  E.  Balfour. 

The  United  Service  Institution  Prize  Essay:  a  Reply.    Llent.-Col.  J. 
Farqubarson. 

Autnmu  Manoeuvres  In  the  Rhineland.   Major  F.  Trench. 
The  Loss  of  the  Victoria  ;  and  the  Manoeuvring  Powers  of  Ste  imshlps.  Vice- 
Admiral  Colomb. 


The  Naval  Manoeuvres.  Capt.  O.  Churchill. 
The  Home  Campaign  of  1893.  C.  Williams. 
Military  Re-Organisation  in  New  South  Wales.   F.  Williams. 

University  Extension  World.— »6,  Great  Russell  Street.  September. 
10  cents. 

The  University  Extension  In  its  Relation  to  the  Working  Classes.  E.L5. 
Horsburgh. 

Household  Economics  and  University  Extension.   Mrs.  C.  Kendall  Adams. 

Westminster  Review.— «,  Bouverie  Street.  July.  it.  6d. 
Love  and  Marriage. 

How  the  Game  Laws  Work.   Charles  Roper. 
The  Future  of  Wales.   Harry  Davies. 
John  Gay.   George  A.  Aitken. 
The  Tyranny  of  Socialism. 

The,  Unity  of  Thought  and  Action  :  Their  Evolution. 

A  Plan  of  Distributing  Fish  to  Consumers. 

Party  Government.   F.  V.  Fisher. 

Humau  Armour :  A  Retrospect.   Florence  Peacock. 

A  Plea  for  the  Farmer.   W.  F.  G. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— 853,  Broadway,  Sew  Tort 
September.   30  cents. 
Jex  Bardwell.   An  Autobiographical  Sketch. 
Dry  Collodion  Plates  by  the  Coffee  Process.   Jex  Bardwell. 
Negative-Making.   J.  E.  Rosch 
Hand-Camera  Practice.  II.   C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 
Posing  and  Illumination.   E.  M.  Est  ibrooke. 

Woman  at  Home.— Hodder  and  Stonghton.   October.  61 
The  Princess  of  Wales.  Illustrated. 
Ah  Man.   Illustrated.   Sarah  Grand. 
Brides  and  Bridegrooms.  Illustrated. 

A  Child's  Experiences  In  M.  Pasteur's  Institute.   Illustrated.  Obja  Bestir- 
Kingston. 

Illustrated  Interview  with  Mad»me  Tatti.    Baroness  vou  Zedlitx. 
A  Page  of  Coufeasions.   Adelina  Pattl. 

Work.— Cassell.   October.  «d. 
Capital  and  Labour  Men  :  Lord  Masbam.   With  Portrait 
G.  W.  R.  Works  at  Swindon.  I. 

Young  England.— 56,  Old  Bailey.   October.  3d. 
In  a  Japanese  Tea-House.  Illustrated. 
Commander  C.  N.  Robinson. 
About  Pheasants.   Illustrated.    F.  A.  Fulcher. 

Young  Gentlewoman.— Howard  House,  Arundel  Street.  October.  *i 
How  to  Make  Book-covers  and  Reading-Cases.   Illustrated.  Ellen  T.  Ms*a. 

Young  Man.— 9,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  3d. 
John  Ruskin :  The  Man  and  His  Message.   Illustrated.   W.  J.  Dewstn. 
Gymnastics. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome.   An  Interview.  Illustrated. 
How  to  take  a  London  B.A.   Frank  Ballard. 

Young  Woman.— 9,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  3d. 
Edna  Lyall.   Illustrated.   Interview  by  Frederick  Dolman. 
The  Storv  of  My  Life.   Illustrated.   Miss  Frances  WUlarl. 
What  Christianity  has  done  for  Women.   Hugh  Price  Hughes. 


Argosy.— October. 

Gifts.   C.  E.  Meetkerke. 

In  the  Days  of  Our  Youth.   Christian  Burke. 

Art  Journal.— October. 
The  Spirit  of  Solitude.   Illustrated.   A.  L.  Salmon. 

Atalanta.— October. 
The  Honses  of  Tudor  and  Stuatt.  Illustrated, 
sir  Launcelot  at  the  Forest  Chapel.   Illustrated.   Maxwell  Gray. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— October. 
Tooe-Symlwls.   J.  H.  Ingham. 
Love  Is  Dead.    Marlon  C.  Smith. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— October. 
Sea- Wrack.   Moira  O'Neill. 

Catholic  World.— September. 
A  Mood.  *  Rev.  J.  McDouald. 

Celtic  Monthly,— October. 

King  Robert  the  Bruce  In  Kitityre.    Duke  of  Argyll. 

Century  Magazine.— O-tobcr. 
The  Cold  Meteorite.    William  R.  Huutlugton. 
Life.    Florence  Earle  Coates. 
The  Vanishing  City.    Richard  W.  Oilier. 
The  Autumu  Waste.   Archibald  Lampman. 

Chautauquan.— September. 
The  Church  Bells.    HJalmar  H.  Boyeeen. 
To  Truth.    Katharine  L.  Bates. 

Clergyman's  Magazine,— October 
The  Loss  of  the  n'ctoria.   H.  A.  R.  Joy. 


POETRY. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— October. 
Dear  Love,  Come  Back.    Philip  Bonrke  M.irston. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— October. 
The  Passage  of  the  Statues.  Translated  from  Victor  Hugo,  by  C.  E.  Seetorks. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— October. 
A  Cinderella.   E.  Nesblt. 
A  Better  Country.   Helen  Marion  Burnsfde. 

Good  W6rds.— October. 
Summer  and  Autumn  Fancies.   Illustrated.   William  Canton. 

Harper's  Magazine.— October. 
Death,  Who  art  Thou  ?   Annie  Fields. 
Secrets.    Nina  F.  Layard. 
The  Anchored  Dories.   Mary  T.  Higglnson. 

Leisure  Hour.— October. 
Over  the  Sea.   William  Cowan. 
Granny's  Good  Night.   Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

LIpplncott'S.— October. 
The  Path  of  Gold.   Carrie  B.  Morgan. 

Longman's  Magazine.— October. 
A  Song  of  Sunlight.   Duncan  J.  Robertson. 

Magazine  of  Art.— October. 
Carols  of  the  Year— October.   Illustrated.   Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Merry  England.— September  5.  , 
A  Carrier-Song.   Francis  Thompson. 

Monthly  Packet.— October. 
The  Hymn  of  Kleauthes.   Translated  by  A.  D.  lunea. 
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Nineteenth  Century.— October. 
The  Palace  of  Fan.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Our  Day.— October. 
Benton  Hymn— Dawn  and  Sunset.  Joseph  Cook. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. —October. 
The  Heron  of  Bhondda  Vale.    H.  D.  Rawnsley. 

Poet  Lore.— August-September. 
Walt  Whitman.   Louis  J.  Block. 

Quiver.— October. 

A  Wish.   Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

St.  Nicholas.— October. 
The  Orchard  on  the  Hill.   Illustrated.   Maurice  Thompson. 


Seribner's  Magazine.— October. 
Morltara.   Margaret  G.  George. 
The  Security  of  Desolation.   Edith  M.  Thomas. 
Nell  Guy.    Bliss  Carnuu. 
Shriven.  H.  C.  Bunner. 

Sunday  at  ifome.— October. 
Labours  of  Love.   Isabella  Fy  vie  Mayo. 

Temple  Bar.— October. 
Philosophy  of  the  Summer.   Alfred  Cochrane. 
To  Mabel.    Anthony  C.  Deane. 

Woman  at  Home.— October. 
Hester  Sinclair.  Illustrated.  Norman  Gale. 


MUSIC. 


American  Art  Journal.— S3,  Union  Square,  New  York.  10  cents. 
September  2,  9. 

Folk  Music  in  Chicago :  Songs  and  Dances  of  the  Dahonieyans. 

Atalanta.— October. 

In  the  World  of  Song. 

Song :— •■  Thine  Eyes  StiU  Shlned  for  Me,"  by  Dr.  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry. 
Atlantic  Monthly.— October. 

Two  Modern  Classicists  in  Music:  Robert  Franz  and  Otto  Dresel.   W.  F. 
Apthorp. 

British  Musician  — 21,  Bevls 'Marks.  September.  3d. 
Haydn.    With  Portrait. 

Church  Musician.— 1,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street.   Sept.  15.  2d. 
The  Edinburgh  Musical  Degrees. 
The  Cultivation  of  Boys'  Voices.   Stocks  Hammond. 
Anthem:— "Te  Deum  Laudomus,"  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Tozer. 

£tude.— 1708,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.    September,   is  cents. 
Does  Piano  Playing  Pay  ?   E.  B.  Perry. 

Song  :  •■  The  Shadows  of  the  Evening  Hour,"  by  F.  G.  Uathbun. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— October. 
"Eventide."  Song  by  J.  W.  Hinton. 

Guest's  Musical  Entertainer.— 1,  Paternoster  Avenue.   October.  21. 

Songs :  ••  To  Anthea,"  by  J.  L.  Hatton  ;  «•  The  Outlaw,"  by  E.  J.  Loder :  and 
others. 

Ladles'  Home  Journal.— Curtis,  Philadelphia.  October.  10  cents. 
The  Home  of  Christine  Nilsson.   Illustrated.   Lucy  H.  Hooper. 
The  Study  of  the  Voice.   Christine  Nilsson. 
Music :  "  Dancing  Waves  Waltzes,"  by  Edward  Strauss. 

Llpplncott's.— October. 
Song :— "  Once  In  a  Purple  Twilight,"  by  Eugene  Cowles. 

Lyra  Eeclesiastlca. — to,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.  September,  6J. 
The  Tonality  of  Gregorian  Cbaut.   Rev.  H.  Bewerunge. 
Gregorian  Chant  and  Modem  Music   Dom  L.  Janssens. 
Catholic  Choir  Music :— "  BeuedicUon  Service  in  F,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Smith. 

Magazine  of  Music— 29,  Ludgate  Hill.  October.  6.1. 
Words  for  Music. 
Dr.  William  Rea,  Organist. 

Franz  Liszt :  Described  by  his  Musical  Contemporaries. 

Music  Review.— 174,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.   September.   20  cents. 
Folk  Music  in  America.   H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
Early  Phases  of  American  Music.   L.  C.  Elsou. 
The  Present  State  of  Music  In  Russia.   J.  De  Ziellnskl. 
The  Influence  of  Women's  Amateur  Musical  Clubs  In  America.  Mrs.  Tbeoiore 
Thomas. 

Music  as  a  Factor  in  Philanthropic  Work.   Charlotte  Mulligan. 
Value  of  Wonls  in  Songs.    W.  M.  Lawrence. 
Scope  of  Musical  Terminology.   W.  S.  Pratt. 

The  Development  of  the  Voice  and  .Sistbetic  Nature   in  Singing.  Clara 
Munger. 

Introduction  to  Interpretation  of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Works.   A.  B.  Marx 

Musical  Herald.— 8,  Warwick  Lane.  October.  2d. 
Dr.  Swlnnerton  Heap.    With  Portrait. 
Music  in  the  Slums. 

Part-Song  (In  Both  Notations) :— "  How  Sweet  the  Calm,"  by  G.  A.  Blackburn. 

Musical  Messenger.— 141,  West  Sixth  Street,  Cinciauati.  September. 
16  cents. 

T.  Martin  Town*.   With  Portrait. 


Musical  News.— 130,  Fleet  Street.   Id.   September  1«. 
Worcester  Musical  Festival. 

Musical  Record.— Oliver  Ditson,  Boston.   September.   10  cent*. 
Piano  Solo:— "Joys  of  the  Dance  Waltz,"  by  A.  Gelbel. 

Musical  Standard.— 185,  Fleet  Street  3d. 
September  2. 
German  Vocalization.   Harry  Brett. 
Common  Faults  in  Boys'^SIoging. 

September  9. 

Wagner  and  His  Works. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dawson.   With  Portrait 

September  16. 
Wagner  and  His  Works.  Continued. 
Musical  Festivals. 

The  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers.   G.  T.  Ferris. 

September  23. 
Wagner  and  His  Works.  Continued. 
Are  Conservatoires  Wantei  ? 

Musical  Times.— Novello.   October.  4d. 
A  New  American  Composer :  Horatio  W.  Parker. 
"Of  the  Maaterslugers'Oraclous  Art." 
Part-Song :— '•  A  Lover's  Council,"  by  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Musical  World.— Mt,  Wabash  Avenne,  Chicago.  September.  15  cents.' 
Mile.  Nikita.   With  Portrait 

New  Review.— October. 
Opera  in  England :  Some  Notes  and  Reminiscences.   Sir  A.  Harris. 

Organ.— 149a,  Tremont  Street  Boston.   September.   25  cents. 
A  Visit  to  a  Famous  Organ  at  Freiburg.   W.  G.  Pearce. 
Organ  Music :  "  Processional  March,"  by  C.  E.  Reed. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster.— 139,  Oxford  Street  September  15.  2d. 
Why  should  Organists  Study  Acoustics  f  Sedley  Taylor. 
The  Organ  as  an  Aid  to  Divine  Worship.   Rev.  W.  P.  Hains. 
Anthem:  ■■  The  Souls  of  the  Righteous,"  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce. 

School  Music  Review.— Novello.  October,  ltd. 
"Te  Olde  Englyshe  Fastymes."   Rev.  F.  W.  Galpln. 
Two-Part  Chorus :  "  A  Lullaby,"  by  J.  L.  Roeckel. 


Strad.— 22,  Leicester  Square.   October.  2d. 

Biographies  of  Mr.  Van  der  Straeten  and  Henri  Marteau.   With  Portraits. 
The  Technics  of  Violin  Playing.   Carl  Courvoisier. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— October. 
Herr  Curt  Schnlz  and  the  Zither.   Illustrated.   Flora  KUckmann. 

Vocalist.— 97,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   September.   20  cents. 
The  Business  of  Music.   I.   F.  H.  Tubbs. 
How  to  Avoid  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Catarrh.   I.  A.  R.  Baker. 
A  Plea  for  Culture.   Helen  P.  Briggs. 

Werner's  Magazine.— 108,  East  16th  Street,  New  York.  September. 
25  cents. 

First  Principles  of  Voice  Production.   T.  Kellv. 
Emma  Seiler— Scientist  and  Musician.    F.  S.  Law. 
Songs,  Singers  and  Singing.   A.  M.  Foerster. 

Young  Man.— O.tobe'. 
Richard  Wagner.   Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

Young  Woman.— October. 
How  to  Play  the  Violin.   Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
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ART. 

Magazine  Of  Art.— Cassell.   October.  Is. 
"  The  Splinter."  Etching  after  the  late  Edwin  I-ong. 
Sculpture  of  the  Year.   Illustrated.  Claude  Phillips. 
An  Art  Teacher :  the  late  F.  W.  Moody.   Illustrate  I.   On-en  Gibbous. 
Jules  Breton :  Painter  of  Peasant*,   illustrated.   Garnet  Smith. 
"The  Life  of  John  Buskin."   Illustrated.   M.  H.  Spieuuano. 
Michelangelo,   lllnstrated.   Charles  Whibley. 

Notrc-Dame  and  Medircval  Symbolism.   Illustrate  1.   Mrs.  Sophia  Be&Ir. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— October. 
Glimpses  of  the  French  Illustrators.   Illustrated.   F.  N.  Doubleiay. 
The  Art  of  the  White  City.   Illustrated.    Will  H.  Low. 

Strand  Magazine.— September. 
Hamo  Thornycroft.   Illustrated.   Interview  by  Harry  How. 


Art  Amateur. -TGriflUh,  Farran.  O.tober.  Is; 
The  National  Gallery.   Theolore  Child. 
Drawing  fur  Illustration.   Ernest  KuauM. 

Art  Journal.— Virtue,  Ivy  Lane.   October.   Is.  61. 
"Gunpowder  Plot :  the  I-ast  Stand."   Etching  after  Ernest  Crofts. 
On  the  Aran.   Illustrated.   Cosmo  Monkbouse. 
Kioaldo  Camielo,  Italian  Sculptor.   Illustrated.   Helen  Zlmmern. 
The  Crttk ism  of  Wood-Kograving.  lllnstrated. 
The  Henry  Tate  Collection,   Illustrate.!.    W.  Armstrong. 
Desigu  in  Furniture.   Illustrate  I.   1..  F.  Day. 

Century  Magazine.— October. 
The  Cats  of  Henriette  Ronner.   UlustrateJ.   A.  Janvier. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery.— 33,  King  Street,  Covant  Garden.  Oct.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  "  Madonna,"  with  Angels  singing,  by  Sandro  Botticelli ;  acid 
eleven  others. 

Contemporary  Review.— October. 
Chinese  Art  an  Index  to  the  National  Character.   Rev.  YV.  A.  Coraaby. 

Harper's  Magazine.— O.tober. 
The  Childhood  of  Jesus.   Illustrated.   Henry  Van  Dyke. 

LlppinCOtt's.— October. 
An  Hour  at  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's.   Illustrated.   Virginia  Butler. 


Studio.— 16,  Henrietta  Street.  September  15.  M. 
Artistic  Houses.   Illustrated.   J.  S.  Gibson. 
Galleries  :  National  and  Provincial.   C.  T.  J.  Hiatt. 
An  Interview  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Voyeey.  Illustrated. 
Wall-Paintings  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall.  Illustrated. 
Sketches  by  Claude  Monet  and  Eugene  Bondln.  Illustrated. 
Technique  In  (jlass-Palntlng.   Illustrated.   H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— October. 
Decorative  Frames.   Illustrated.  Autolycus." 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Benziger,  Elnsiedeln.  SO  Pf. 
Heft  12. 

The  Pfeifer  Festival  at  Pappoltsweiler.   Illustrated.   Panl  Friedrich. 
Night  Flowers.   Karl  Blelbtreu. 

The  Wedding  of  Princess  May  and  the  Duke  of  York.   Illustrated.   Dr.  A. 
Heine. 

Heft  1. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Telautograph.  Dr.  Til.  Wtldermann. 
TObingen  and  Its  Environs.  Illustrated.  A.  vom  Rhein. 
The  Agricultural  Movement  In  Middle  Europe.   P.  Freidank. 

Chorgesang.— Hans  Llcht,  Leipzig.   2  Mks.  per  quarter. 
September  1. 

F.  X.  Arens.   With  Portrait. 

Choruses:  "Untreue,"  by  M.  Hlerdler;  "Der  Wauderbursch,"  by  Wllh. 
Sturm ;  "  Gott  grOsse  Dlch,"  by  A.  Weber. 

September  15.  • 
Alexander  Siloti.   With  Portrait. 

Choruses  for  Male  Vol  es:  "I  welss  net,  wle's  kotnmct,"  by  J.  Pache;  and 
"  Abschled  der  Zugvogel,"  by  Reinhold. 

Daheim.— 9,  Poetstrasse,  Leipzig,   2  Mka.  per  quarter. 

September  2. 
Julias  MOllensiefen.   With  Portrait. 

September  9. 

The  World's  Fair  :  A  Retrospect.    Panl  von  Szczepanskl. 
Parroqnets.  Illustrated.  Christian  Schwarzkopf. 

September  16. 
Letters  from  Sumatra.   Gertnid  I>anne. 
Amateur  Photography.   Illustrated.   Dr.  A.  Miethe. 

September  24. 

The  Berlin  Labour  Colony.    Paul  Lindeuberg. 
The  Eastern  Travels  of  the  Tzarevitc  b .   I  llnstrate.1. 

September  30. 

The  largest  Organ  In  Germany  :  The  Organ  at  St.  Nic  holas  Church,  Hamburg. 

Illustrated.   M.  Allihn. 
A  Visit  to  Tl.eodor  Storm.    Carl  Hunnius. 

'  Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Fr.  Pustet,  Regensburg.  40  Pf.  Heft  17. 

Travels  In  the  Alps.   Illustrated.   H.  Kerner. 
Cholera  and  the  Hamburg  Epidemic.   Dr.  A.  Schrold. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Tanenzienstr.  50,  Breslau.   6  Mks.  per  qr. 

September. 
King  Charles  of  Ronmania.  XX. 
Lothar  Bother.   IV.   Heinrich  von  Po'achluger. 
Dental  Hygiene.   Karl  Rose. 

The  Nature  und  Basis  of  Prejudice.   Jllrgen  Bona  Meyer. 
Sixteen  Years  In  Leopold  von  Ranke's  Workshop.   XIV.  T.Wiedemann. 
Correspondence  of  Joseph  von  Gof  res.  II.   J.  von  Gruner. 
The  Germans  at  the  World's  Fair.    F.  A.  Schneider 
October. 

King  Charles  of  Ronmania.  XXL 
Lothar  Bncher.  V. 

Inter-Confessional  Parallels  in  the  Church  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
F.  Nlppold. 

Persia  in  European  Politics.   General  Sir  F.  Goldsmld. 
Is  the  Kant-Laplace  Theory  of  the  Universe  Compatible  with  Modem  Science  ? 
L.  G.  Pfeil. 

British  and  German  Universities.   Alexander  Tille. 
Unpublished  Letters  to  George  Andreas  Ki  lmer.   1.  G.  HlrzeL 
Goethe  and  Freccerl.-a.   II.  Kruse. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.— Liltzowstr.  7,  Berlin.  6  Mka.  per  ^ 

Giuseppe  Glochlnl  Belli.   Paul  Heyse. 
The  Aborigines  of  Ceylon.    E'ust  Ilaeckel. 

The  Persecutions  of  Chri.-tlaus  by  the  Roman  Emperors.   L.  FrlecBaender. 

lilrgeiiti  und  Palermo.    Dr.  Julius  Kodeut)erg. 

The  Poor  Hi  Art  :  Fritz  von  Uhde's  Scriptural  Phtures.    Herman  Grimm. 
Politi  al  Correspondence :  i;e:many  and  Russia  ;  France  and  Slum;  the  French 
Ele.ti  ds  ;  the  Silver  Question,  etc. 

Frele  BQhne.— Kothenerstr.  44,  Berlin.   I  Mk.  50  Pf.  September. 
The  Origin  of  Life.   Theodor  Jaensrh. 
"Dammeruug."   ActV.   Ernst  Rosmer. 
Krafft-Ebing's  New  Hypnotic  Experiments.   Albert  Moll. 
Zola's  "  Doctor  Pascal."  Georg  Lebedour. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Ernst  Keil's  Nacbf.,  Leipzig.   60  Pf.   Heft  lac 
The  Observatory  on  Mont  Biauc.   Illustrated.   H.  Gauss. 
Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gntlia.  Illustrated. 
Germany  at  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.   R.  Cronan. 
Instantaneous  Photography  at  the  Manoeuvres. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Wm.  Friedrich,  Leipzig.   1  Mk.  30  Pf.  September. 
The  Working  Man's  Sense  of  Beauty.   J.  Sabin. 
Poems  by  Karl  Strecker  and  Others. 
Karl  Strecker.    With  Portrait.    Hans  Merian. 
The  Bastille.  Ottokar  Stint  von  der  March.  , 
Giordano  Bruno.   Karl  Blelbtreu. 

The  Hostile  Brothers :  German  Authors  and  Journalists.   Inna  von  TroU- 
Borostyani. 

A  Visit  to  the  Secessionists  In  Munich.   Oskar  Panizza. 

Gleichhelt.— 12,  Furthbachstrasse,  Stuttgart.   10  Pf.   September  «. 
Legal  Protec  tion  of  Working  Women  a  Hygienic  Necessity. 

Internationale  Revue  doer  die  Gesammten  Armeen  und  Flotteo. 

—Max  Babenzlen,  Rathenow.   24  Mks.  per  annum.  September. 
The  Composition  of  a  Moiem  Seagoing  Fleet.    Lieut,  von  WitacheL 
Itldcher  in  Liege  in  IS15.  Captain  Zemin. 

The  Battle  of  ?>plc  hereo,  August  6th,  1870.   Continued.   Lieut. -CoL  NiensUWt 

The  AUack  and  Defeu<  e  of  Fortified  Position.  Continued. 

The  Partial  Mobilisation  of  the  British  Fleet  and  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  to 

1892. 

The  IWItlcal  and  Strategical  Significance  of  the  Vladlkaukaz-Tiflis  Railway. 

JahrbQcher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine.— A.  Bath, 

Berlin.   32  Mks.  per  annum.  September. 
The  Campaign  of  1809  In  the  Tyrol,  In  Salzburg,  and  on  the  South  Bavarian 

Frontier.   Concluded.  Captain  Hellmanu. 
Napoleou's  Plan  of  Operations  and  the  Concentration  of  his  Army  in  .Septenthtr 

and  October,  1806.   Captain  Stavenhagen. 
The  Franco-German  Paper  War  00  the  Subject  or  Armoured  Cupolas.  Cm- 

rluded.   Major-Gen.  Schroder. 
The  Relative  Fighting  Value  of  Cavalry  against  Infantry  and  rk-t  rcrem. 
The  Smallest  Bore  for  Rifles.    Lieut.  BenkendorfT. 

What  will  be  the  R61epf  Cruisers  in  Future  Naval  Ware?  Vice- Admiral  cod 
Henk. 

Die  Katholischen  Mlsslonen.— Herder,  Freiburg.  4  Mks.  per  arm- 
October. 

The  Pre-Christian  Crosses  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Illustrated. 
On  Kilima  NJaro.   Illustrated.   Continued.   Mgr.  Le  Roys. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— E.  Unglelch,  Leipzig,  s  Mka. 
per  quarter. 

Heinrich  Lco'e  Historical  Monthly  Reports  and  Letters.   1L   Otto  1 
The  Extradition  of  Political  Criminals.   K.  von  Brucb. 
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Contents  of  Reviews  and  Magazines. 


Befbrm  of  the  Lunacy  Uwv.   F.  von  Oertzen. 

Letters  from  the  World's  Fair. 

The  Trojan  Question.   Ernst  Botticher. 

Magazln  fur  Lltteratur.— Latzow-Ufer,  13,  Berlin.  40  Pf. 
September  2. 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  In  Vienna.    W.  l'reyer. 
Nietzsche.   Kurt  Eisner. 

The  French  Theatre  of  This  Ceutory.   Henri  Be.  que. 

September  9. 
The  French  Theatre.   Continued.   Henri  Be.que. 
Fatalism. 

September  10. 
Dre*!e>  Life.   Wolfgang  Kirchback. 
Fatalism.  II. 

The  French  Theatre.   Continue:!.   Henri  Berqne. 

September  23. 

Ooethe's  Outward  Appearance.    K.  J.  SchrSer. 

Are  Ibsen's  Plots  aud  Characters  Norwegian  ?   Professor  N.  Hertzberg. 

Mltthetlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  Seewesens.— Carl  GeroU's, 
Sohn,  Vienna.   Its.  per  ann.   Parle  VIII.  and  IX. 
The  Torpedo  and  Quick- Firing  Guns  of  Large  Calibre.   I.   The  Torpedo  in  a 

Fight  between  Ships  at  Sea.   F.  Attlmayr. 
The  New  Regulations  for  the  Gunnery  Training  in  the  French  Navy. 
The  Allen  Ice-Making  Machine.    2  Figs. 
The  Italian  Naval  Builget  for  1894. 
The  Morris  Naphtha  Engines  for  Steamboats.    10  Figs. 
The  Schneider  (French)  System  for  Quick-Firing  Ammunition  Hoists.   3  Figs. 

Musikallsche  Rundschau. — I.  Maria-Theresienstr.  10,  Vienna.    25  kr. 

September  1. 

Music  and  the  Teaching  if  Music.    III.    Eugen  Krantz. 
A  German  Hymn  Writer :  Michael  Weiss.   Max  Graf.  , 
September  15. 

The  Teaching  of  Music.    IV.   Eugen  Krantz. 

Notes  from  the  Bohemian  Watering-Places.   IV.   Alois  John. 

Neue  MlUtarlSChe  Blatter.— Dievenow  a.  <L  Ostsee.  32  marks  per  ann. 

September. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Franco-German  War,  18J0-1.   Colonel  H.  de  Ponchalon. 
The  Imperial  Yacht  HohcnzolUm 
The  Loss  of  the  Victoria. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Lnbeck.   Continue!.   G.  E.  von  Natzmer. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Italian  Campaign  in  1866. 
The  Italian  Army  and  Navy  Estimates. 

Neue  Zeit.- J.  H.  W.  Diotz,  Stuttgart.   20  Pf. 
No.  49. 

Guy  de  Maupassant.   Paul  Ernst. 

The  German  "  Uymaslast "  of  To-day.   E.  Erdmauu. 

No.  60. 

The  Labour  Movement  in  Sweden.   HJalmar  B  anting. 

No.  61. 

•■  Tees  of  the  D'Urbervilles. '  Edw.  Aveling. 
The  Hygienic  Conditions  of  the  Baking  Trade. 

No.  62. 

The  Elections  to  the  Prussian  Landtag  and  Social  Democracy.   Ed.  Bernstein. 
The  French  Elections. 

The  Passing  of  the  Swiss  Factory  Act.   Dionys  Zlnner. 

Nord  und  Sud.— Siebenhufenerstr.,  2,  Breslan.  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  Sept. 
William  Steinway.   With  Portrait.   Otto  Fioersheim. 
Leaves  from  the  "  Werther  "  Circle.  Concluded.   Eugen  Wolff. 
The  Church  under  Napoleon  I.   H.  A.  Taiue. 
Musical  Festival  Days  in  Gotha.   Paul  Lladau. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbucher.— KJelststr.,  16,  Berlin.  2  Mks.  50  Pf.  Sept. 
The  Army  of  Social  Democrats.  Vivus. 
German  and  English  National  Ecouomi  -s. 
Leipzig  University  in  the  Past.   Dr.  Bruno  SUbel.  ■ 
The  Mimes  of  Herondas.    Professor  Adolf  Bauer. 

The  Style  of  the  Period  of  the  Migrations  of  the  N'alioos.  Prof.  J.  Strzygoroski. 
The  Folk-Song  of  Israel  In  the  Mmths  of  the  Prophets.    Karl  Budde. 
A  German  Knight  of  Malta  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Dr.  M.  Wagner. 
Germanic  Pre-historlc  History. 

Political  Correspondence :  The  French  Elections,  the  Silver  Crisis,  the  New 
Taxes,  the  Customs  War. 

Schwelzerlsche  Rundschau. — A.  Muller,  Zurich.   2  Mks.  September. 

Guy  de  Maupassant.   Herminn  Stegemnnn. 

Landammann  Sailer  as  Poet  and  Historian.   E.  GStzlnger. 

Decorative  Poetry.   R.  Ketterborn. 

An  Ascent  of  Vesuvius.   D.  E.  Zollinger. 


Sphinx.— Kegan  Paul  Charing  Cross  Road.   2s.  3d.  September. 
Theosopny  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions.   Dr.  Habbe-Schleiden. 
The  Influence  of  Psychic  Factors  iu  Occultism.    Dr.  C.  du  Prel 
Prof.  Krafft-Ebing's  Experiments.   C.  de  Puysegur. 
Victoria  Chaplain  Woodhnll  and  Her  Visions.  Thomassin. 

Stlmmen  aus  Harla-Laach.— Herder,  Freiburg,  Baden.   19  Mks.  80  Pt 

per  annum.   September  14. 
Albert  Rltschl's  Teachings  on  the  Godhead  of  Christ,   I.   T.  Granderath 
Nietzsche  aud  Incorporated  Science.    R.  von  Nostitz-Rleneck 
The  False  Baldwin  of  Flanders.    I.    I,.  Schmitt. 
Private  Property  in  Land  in  the  Middle  Ages.   H.  Pesh. 
Pascal's  Last  Years.   II.   W.  Kreiten. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.   1  Mk 
Heft  3. 

A  Boating  Regatta  in  Hamburg.   Illustrated.   F.  Vezin. 

Thorn.  Illustrated. 

Mdnie.  Rccamier.    With  Portrait. 

Lluz,  the  Pearl  of  the  Danube.   Illustrated.   F.  Zflhrer. 

Rudolf  von  Gottschall. 

Unlversum.— A.  Hauscbild,  Dresden.   50  Pf. 
Heftl. 

Sea  and  Land.   Dr.  H.  J.  Klein. 

Marie  Reisenhofer,  Actress.    With  Portrait    L.  Pletsob. 

Heft  2. 

Flume  aud  Abbazla.   Illustrated.   Dr.  H.  Noe. 

The  Old  and  New  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.   With  Portrait. 

Unsere  Zelt.— Schorer,  Potsdamerstr.,  21a,  Berlin.   75  If.   Heft  14. 
Modern  Painting.   Illustrate.!.   Eniil  Peschkau. 
Handwriting  in  Court.    H.  Langenbruch. 
Why  Germany  must  have  Colonies.    Dr.  R.  Jannasch. 
Imperial  Finauce  Reform.   E'ljen  Ludwlg. " 

Heftl. 

Artificial  Flowers  and  their  Manufacture.    Illustrated.    E.  Beiy. 
A  New  Telegraph  :  The  Telautogr  aph.   Leo  Silbersteln. 
German  Social  Democracy.   Dr.  Kalthofl*. 
South  German  Castles.  Illustrated. 

Velhagen  und  Rinsing's  Honatshefte.— 63,  Steglttatncn,  Berlin. 

_    _ "  1  Mk.  25  Pf.  September. 

Mnrillo.   Illustrated.   H.  Knackfuss. 
How  Berlin  Grows !   Illustrated.   Hanns  von  Zobeltlut. 
Anna  Schramm,  Actress.   With  Portraits.   Julius  Hart. 
Louis  XVII.  of  Frame.   Illustrated.   T.  11.  Pantenius. 
Chicago's  High  Houses.    Paul  von  Szczepanski. 
Cloudland.  Illustrate!.   Dr.  Klein. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Me«r.— Uuion  Dents  -he  Verlae.igeseils.haft,  Stuttgart 
1  Mk.    Heft  1. 
The  Children  of  Venice.   Illustrated.  Walderaar  Kaden. 
The  Secret  of  Immunity  in  Disease.    Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 
Fire  Brigades  Past  and  Preseut.   Illustrated.   Paul  Lindenberg. 
Wagner's  Victory  In  France.   Illustrated.   Felix  Vogt. 
InnsbrQck.   Illustrated.  Johannes  Proelss. 
Electric  Light  on  the  Stage.   Illustrated.   F.  Gross. 
Walking-sticks.   Illustrated.   Richard  March. 

Die  WatTen  Nieder !— E.  Plereon,  Dresden.  6  Mks.  per  annum.  Sept. 
The  Sport  of  War.   Moritz  Adler. 
Federation  aud  Peace.   Marchese  Panlolfl. 

Westermann's  Illustrierte  Deutsche  Monatshefte.— Brunswick. 

4  Mks.  per  quarter.  O.tober. 
Fritz  von  I'hde.   Illustrated.   F.  H.  Meissner. 
Otto  Ludwlg.   With  Portrait.   Lndwig  Geiger. 
Reminiscences  of  Persia.    Illustrate!.    H.  Brugsch. 
Letters  of  Friedrlch  Bodenstedt  to  His  Wife.   With  Portrait 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeltung.— I.  Splegelgasee  12,  Vienna.  25  kr.  Sept. 
The  Overrating  of  the  Drama.  Vivus. 
Rndyard  Kipling.   Ma-le  Herzfeld. 
The  Dramatic  Censorship.   E.  Wengraf. 
Eduard  Devrient  in  Karlsruhe.   H.  Slttenberger. 

Zuschauer.— n.  Durchschnitt,  16,  Hamburg.    1  Mk.  50  Pf. 
"  Doctor  Pascal."    Wiihelm  von  Polenz. 

The  Technique  of  Artistic  Creation.    G.  F.  Graf  von  Scback  and  Gustav 
Falke. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Association  Cathollque:  Revue  des  Questions  Soclales  et 
Ouvrieres.— 262,  boulevard  St  Germain,  Paris.   2  frs.   Sept.  15. 
False  Conceptions  of  Law.   G.  de  Pascal. 
Rural  Savings  Banks  In  Alsace.   Concluded.   H.  Danzas. 
Official  Statistics  of  the  Condition  of  Workers  in  Belgium.   H.  Bussoul. 

Blbllotheque  Universelle  — 18,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  2  fr.  50  c. 
September. 

The  Hygiene  of  Food  and  Lodging.    Louis  Wuartn. 
Notes  of  an  Explorer  In  Patagonia.   III.   Dr.  F.  Maclion. 


Hall  Caine.   II.   August*  Olardon. 

Woman's  Work,  Ancient  and  Modern.   III.   Mdlle.  Berthe  V adler. 
Chronlques :  Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Swiss.  Political. 

Chretien  Evangellque.— G.  Bridel,  Lausanne.  1  fr.  50  c.  September  20. 
Canon  Butler  and  His  Wife.   Conclude!.    H.  Mouron. 

Entretlens  Polltlques  et  LitteValres.— 8,  rue  St.  Joseph,  Paris.  (0  c. 

September  10. 
The  Art  1  f  Richard  Wagner.   George  Vauor.  r-^. 
Buddhism.   Continued.    Emlle  Cere. 
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September  25. 

Drumont  and  the  Maligning  of  the  Jews.  Charles  Albert. 
Puddhisni.  Continued.   Emlle  Cere. 

Ermltaire.— 28,  me  de  Vareune,  Paris.   60  cents.  September. 
Religions  Decadence  In  France.    Dr.  Fortune  Maiel. 
French  Poetry.   Ungues  Rebell. 

Two  Definitions  of  Crime  and  Socialism.   Saint  Antulne. 

Journal  des  Economistes.-u,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  3  fr.  50  c.  Sept. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Zurich.  G.  de  Molmarl.  , 

The  French  Elections  and  Political  E-wiomy.   E-  Lame-Fleury. 

The  Parliamentary  Work  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1892-93).   A.  Liesse. 

How  Many  5-Franc  Pieces  Remaiu  to  Usf  A.  de  toviue. 

Meniifi  andlnlustrlalMovemeot    Daniel  Bellet 

Review  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Pollux  Science  from  May  15  to 

August  10,  1893    J.  l-efort. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cobdeo  Club. 
Anti-Semitism  and  .lew-Baiting  in  Swte-rland.  Paul  Muller. 
Do  Eco lomtc  and  Morjl  l.ews  Authorise  a  Nation  to  Alienate  Its  Colooies  fur 

Money? 

Journal  des  Sciences  Mllitalres  — L.  Baudoin,  30,  rue  et  pass  ge 
Dauphine,  Paris.   40  frs.  per  annum.  September. 
Objectives,  Directions  and  Fronts.   General  *  *  *  . 
On  the  Tactical  Instruction  of  Officers.  Continued.   1  Map. 
The  Education  of  the  Soldier.  .    ,  „„  ,  _ 

Long  Distance  Signals  by  Means  of  Captive  and  Free  Balloons.    1  fig. 

Captain  Dibos. 
The  Fighting  Tactics  of  Infantry.   3  flgs. 

The  Campaign  <  f  1814 :  the  Cavalry  of  the  Allied  Armies.  Continue!. 
Commandant  Well. 

Menestrel--2  Ms,  rue  Vivlenne,  Paris.   10  frs.  per  annum. 
September  3,  10,  17,  and  24.    Marie  Malibran.   Arthur  Pougln. 

Monde  Artiste.— S4,  rue  des  Capuciues,  Paris.  60  cents.  September  3. 
Song  :  "  Chanson  de  Mai."   Alfred  May. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue.— 62  francs.  18,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  Sept.  1. 

The  Family  Life  of  Count  Tolstoi.   I.    E.  Behrs. 

Of  Idealism  and  Realism  in  Fiction.   Savvas  Pacha. 

Study  on  Luther's  German  Reformation.    1.   J.  Zeller. 

With  the  Indians  of  Oklah  mi.    Mathil  le  Shaw. 

The  Future  of  languages  and  Literature.   F.  Lulice. 

Egyptian  Judicial  Iteform.    A.  (J  ivlll.it. 

The  Kuasian  Section  of  the  Woman's  BuilJlug  at  Chicago.  Anna  Lampericre. 
Letters  ou  Foreign  Politics.   Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

September  15. 
The  Family  Life  of  Count  Tolstoi.    II.   E.  Behrs. 
Study  ou  Luther's  German  Reformation.  J.  Zeller. 
The  Life  of  Atoms.   J.  Mace. 
A  Journey  to  S .lint  Baume  in  Provence.   A.  Albaljt. 
Life  at  the  Bathing  Resorts  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.   F.  Engerand. 
Count  Ruolz.    R.  de  Salherg. 

Pope  Leo.  XIII.  and  the  Unification  of  the  Liturglc  Chant.    M.  Destin. 
A  Letter  on  Foreign  Politics.   Madame  Juliette  A'lani. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— 23,  boulevard  Poissonnlere,  Paris. 

50  frs.  per  anuum.   September  1. 
Review  of  European  Politics.   Emilio  Castelar. 
The  Pamir  Qnestion.   V.   S.  Ximcnes. 

The  Contemporary  Literary  and  Historic  Moveineut   Eugene  A  Bee. 

Reforme  Soclale.— 54,  rue  de  Selue,  Paris.    1  fr.   September  16. 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Social  Reform.   J.  Gardair. 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages.   Clement  Jug!ar. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Belgian  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Economics. 
The  Tradition  of  '•  Patronage.1'   Alexis  Delalre 
Statistics  of  Landed  Property  In  Gallcia.    Eme*t  Dubois. 
The  Distribution  of  Price.   I,eou  Ollc  Lapruuo. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique. — »t,  rue  de  Renues,  Paris.   1  fr.  25  c. 
September  1. 
Thomas  Cornellle.   G.  Timmory. 
Mile.  Mouteusler,  a  Theatre  Directress.   M.  Pascal. 

September  15. 
Theatrical  Folk  Lore.    Lazo  Kostitcb. 
Thomas  Corueille.   Conclnded.   G.  Timmory. 

Revue  Bleue. — Fisher  Uuwin,  Paternoster  Square.   60  c 

September  2. 
The  Press  in  England.   Max  Leclerc. 
Three  Days  at  Chicago.   Conclude  1.   M.  Bou  hor. 

September  9. 

Literary  Reminiscences:  Au  Editnr  sixty  Years  Ago.   P.  Audebraud. 
Education  and  Solidarity.   Charles  Re  -olin. 

September  16. 

An  Indian  Journalist :  Behramji  Malabarl.   Silvani  Levi. 
The  Rejection  of  Home  Rule.   F.  Amourettl. 

September  24. 

Behramji  Malabarl.  Conclude). 

Advertiscmeut  in  the  United  States.    Leo  Claretle. 

September  33. 
The  Great  American  Republic.    B.  Buisson. 
Hector  Malot   J.  Levallols. 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.-l8,  King  William  St,  Strand.  M  frs.  per 
annum.   September  1. 
The  Italians  of  To-day.    R.  Baxin. 

The  West  Indies.   I.    Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.   C.  de  Varigny. 
A  MoJern  Prophet,  Lawrence  Ollphant.   Pierre  Mill*. 
The  Police,  Vice  and  Crime  of  Berlin.   A.  Raflalovicb. 
The  Fables  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  O  igin  of  Modem  Fairy  lain. 
F.  Bruuetiere. 

Schopenhauer.   The  Man  and  the  Philosopher.  G.  Valbert. 

September  16. 
Selections  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chancellor  Pasqnier. 
An  lent  and  Medueval  Chemistry.    I.   M.  Berthelot 
International  Critics  and  Criticism :  George  Brandos.   J.  Thorel. 
The  Physiology  of  the  Sexes.    A.  Foulllee. 
The  French  AntUles  in  1*93.   M.  Moncholsy. 
The  English  Reviews.   T.  Wyzewa. 

Revue  Dramatique  et  Muslcale.—  li,  rue  de  la  Chausse  d'Antm,  Puk 

40  cents.   September  10. 
The  Part  of  Shylock.   A.  Lambert. 
Irving  as  Shylock.   A.  Lambert,  Jilt. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — 17,  rue  Moutparnasse,  Parte.  1  ft. 
September  1. 

Ellrabeth,  Empress  of  Austria,    Illustrated.    Ernest  Tissot. 
The  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Zurich. 

Victor   Hugo's   Posthumons  Poems— "Toote  la  Lyre."    With  Fatnk 
A.  Bouneau. 

Letters  of  George  Sand.   With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

September  15. 

Byzantine  Art  and  Its  Influence  on  the  West.   Illustrated.  Prof.  L.  Magw. 
Letters  of  George  Sand.   Continued.   With  Portraits. 
Reform  of  French  Orthography.   M.  Greard. 
Cardinal  Richelieu.   Illustrated.   Pierre  Bertram!. 
Maritime  Progress,  1892-93.   Illustrated.   Ernest  Lalanne. 
Revue  de  Famille.— «,  rue  de  la  Chauasee  d'Antln,  Paris.  I  fr.  H  c 
September  1. 
Woman :  The  Mother.   Jules  Simon. 

Two  Fancy-Dress  FOtes  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  1836.   Illustrated.  Hem 

Bouehot 

The  Drama  during  the  Romantic  Period.   Germain  Bapst. 
The  Peace  Movement  in  Europe.   Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttuer. 
The  French  and  the  Kanakas.   Paul  Mlmande. 

September  16. 

Patriotism.   Alfred  Mezleres. 

The  Ems  Despatch.   Jean  Heimweh. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.   Franclsque  BonilUer. 
A  Journey  In  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland.    Henri  Potei. 
French  Art  before  Louis  XIV.   Gustave  Larroumet. 

LRevue  Francalse  de  l'Etranger  et  des  Colonies. — L  pl»»  ""Km. 
Paris.   1  fr.  50  c. 
September  I. 

The  Buffer  State  on  the  Upper  Mekong.   With -Map.   A.  de  Pouvourrlfle. 

The  Railways  of  Central  America.   W  ith  Map. 

The  Chinese  in  the  United  States. 

The  Wine  Industry  of  Australia.   A.  A.  Fauvel. 

September  15. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  River  Navigation  of  Siberia.  *» 
Map. 

The  Situation  at  Tonkin. 

Revue  Generate.— Burns  and  Oates.    12  frs.  per  ann .  September. 

The  Revision  of  the  Constitution.   Ch  irles  Woeste. 

Jean  Lemaire  and  the  Renalssauce.   Concluded.  Georges  Duutrepout 

The  H  'tel  de  Rambouillet.   Conclude  I.   Etieune  Marcel. 

tausanue.   Charles  Buet.  .  - 

The  Tradition  of  "  Patronage."   A.  Delaire. 

Jansscn  and  the  History  of  the  German  People.   II.  Francotte. 

Revue  de  l'Hypnotlsme.— 170,  rue  St  Ant jlnc,  Paris.  75  c  Septembi 
Passive  States :  Sleep  and  Dreams.   Dr.  Liebault. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Colonlale.— L.  Baudoin,  30,  rue  et  passage  Daupbi* 

Paris.   58  frs.  per  anuum.  September. 
Description  and  Theory  of  a  Route  Coutroller.   5  figs.   Lieutenant  FajoBa 
Design  for  a  Differential  Revolution  Indicator  Reproducing  in  any  part  «f  48 

Ship  the  Ititiications  Furnished  by  the  Engine  Room  Indicator.  3  fir>- 

Lieutenant  G.  Drouet. 
Historical  Account  of  Nautical  Astronomy  Instruments.    21  figs. 

Admiral  Fleurtals,  Hydrographer  to  the  French  Admiralty. 
Study  ou  the  Civil  and  Military  Organisation  of  China  and  of  the  ProrRM'- 

K wang  SI.    Major  Famin. 
Sound  Siguals  for  Indicating  the  Course  of  a  Ship  at  Night  or  in  a  Fog.  1  H> 

Lieutenant  Fitte. 

Historical  studies  ou  the  War  Navy  of  France,  1 765-1772.  Continued.  Capttb 
Chabaud-  Arnault. 

Revue  Phllosophlque.— 108,  boulevard  St  Germain,  Parts.  Sf'- 
September. 
The  Sensati  >n  of  Pleasure.  Bourdon. 

Vibratory  Theory  and  Organic  Laws  of  Sensibility.   Dr.  Pi  ger. 
Repetition  aud  Time.    L.  Weber. 
Philosophic  Misery  iu  Spain.   J.  M.  Guardla. 

Revue  des  Revues.— 7,  rue  Le  Peletler,  Paris.   1  fr.  September. 
Are  We  AU  III  ?   Present  D»y  Pessimism.   QullUume  Fenero. 
The  New  Schools  of  Poetry  iu  France.   George  Lefevra. 
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Revue  Seientlflque.— Fisher  Unwln,  Paternoster  Square,  60  c. 
September  2. 

The  Baoziris  of  French  West  Africa.   With  Maps.   F.  J.  Clozel. 

September  9. 
The  Domain  of  Mechanical  Science.  Salut-Loup. 
The  Fight  against  Alcoholism  In  Europe.    J.  Bergeron. 

September  16. 

Theatres  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Optica.    Illustrate  1.    R.  de  Saiiasure. 
The  Marvellous  and  Suggestion  in  History:  The  Miracles  of  St.  Vincent 
Kerrier.  A.  Corre  and  L.  Laurent 

September  24. 

Tuberculosis  and  Marriage. 

Theatres  from  the  Point  ol  View  of  Optics    Illustrated.   Continue  J. 

September  30. 
The  Defects  of  the  Human  Intelligence.   G.  Ferrero. 
The  Climate  of  Brazil.   O.  d' Aranjo. 

Revue  Soclallste.— lo,  roe  Chabanata,  Paris.  I  fir.  50  c.  September. 
The  Decentralizing  Action  of  Socialism.   G.  Ghlsler. 
The  Law  of  Soc  iability.   Dr.  J.  Pioger. 
The  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Zilrich.    V.  Jaclard. 
The  Nature  and  Exercise  <  >f  the  Military  Profession.  Hamon. 
Direct  Legislation  by  the  People.  Charles  Burcklt. 
Schopenhauer  and  Proudhon  as  Moralists.  Frablan. 


Revue  Sociale  et  Politique.— 39,  rue  Joseph  II.,  Brussels.   5  frs. 
September-October. 
Collectivism.   Dr.  A.  Schaeffle. 

The  situation  in  Law  of  the  Universities  of  the  Unite*  States.  Prof.  J.  van 
den  Hennel. 

Revue  de  Theiologle.— Montauban.   1  fr.  50  c.  September. 
The  Belief  In  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ.   Continued.   H.  Cordey. 
The  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter.    A .  Wabuitz. 
Pessimism  and  Christianity.   E.  Bernard. 

Revue  du  Vlngtieme  Steele.— 1,  Kohlenberg,  Bale.   1  fr.  25  c. 
September  5. 

Dramatic  Evolution  in  1893  :  Antoine  and  the  Theatre  Libre.  A.  de  Brahm. 
The  Alsatian  School  in  Park). 

September  20. 

The  Origin  and  Spread  of  Cholera.   Dr.  D.  Goldschmldt. 
,  University  Catholique.— 25,  rue  du  Plat,  Lyon.  20  fr.  per  auuuni. 
(September  15. 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Peter.   E.  Jacqnier. 
Taine  and  Renau  as  Historlaus.  Continued.   P.  Ragey. 
Janseen.   Continued.  Pastor. 

AbbeJGuetal :  An  Artist  Priest.  Continued.   A.  Devalue. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civil  tit  CattOllca.— Via  Ripetta,  246,  Rome.   September  2. 
The  Pope's  Letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
Democracy,  Ideal  and  Real. 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites.  Conclusion. 

The  Copemlean  System  In  the  Days  of  lialileo  and  at  the  Present  Time. 

September  16. 
The  Actions  and  Instincts  of  Animals. 
The  Chicago  Columbian  Exhibition. 
The  Twenty-third  Birthday  of  the  Third  Rome. 

La  Cultura. — Via  Vicenza,  5,  Rome.    12  lire  per  annum. 
September  3-9.  Statesmen  of  Europe  and  America.  B. 
September  10-23.    The  Berlin  University.  B. 

La  Nuova  Antologia,— Via  del  Corso,  466,  U «.  46  lire  per  annum. 
September  1. 

Eeminlscences  of  Gnldo  del  Doc*.   F.  Torraca. 
A  Census  of  Professions.    Carlo  F.  Ferraris. 

Pittonism  In  the  Poems  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Conclusion.  N.  Scarauo. 

THE  SPANISH 

I'Avene.— Ronda  de  l'Univereitat,  Barcelona.   60  centime.   August  31. 
Miarice  Maeterlinck  and  Modem  Realism  in  France  and  Belgium.  A.  Curtada- 

Espafia  Moderna.— Cuesta  de  Santo  Domingo,  16,  Madrid.   30  pesetas' 
per  annum.  September. 
The  So<alled  Universal  Suffrage.    G.  Tarde- 
doming  In  the  Exhtbltton  of  Ancient  Art.  C.  Narviicz. 

La  Cludad  de  Dlos.— Real  Monasterio  del  Escorial,  Madrid.   16  pesetas 

per  annum.    September  5. 
Jansenism  In  Spain.    Manuel  F.  Miguelez. 

The  Economic  Schools  lo  Their  Physical  Aspect.  Jose  de  las  Cuevas. 
September  20. 

CtUloolen  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  F.  B.  Gar.  la. 
The  Sacred  Host  in  the  Escorial.   Continued.    Eustasio  Estebau. 


The  Last  Duke  of  Lucca.   Conclusion.   Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  New  Fragment  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter.   A.  Chiappelll. 

September  15. 
H.  A.  Taine.  Conclusion.   G.  Barzellottl. 

The  Senate  Question  in  the  Revision  of  the  Belgian  Constitution.  Lulgl 
Luzzattl. 

The  Blockade  or  Siamese  Porte  and  Pacific  Blockades.  O.  Da  Vella. 
The  Jews  in  Venice  aud  Her  Colonies.   L.  A.  Schlavi. 

La  Rassegna  Nazlonale.— Via  della  Pace,  2,  Florence.  30  lire  per  annum. 

September  1. 
The  Life  of  Pere  Lacordalre  (1846-1848). 
On  the  Rio  della  Plata.   Continuation.   A.  Scalabriui. 
The  Catholics  at  the  Ballot  Box  ?   R.  Ri  •  i. 

The  Religious  Problem  at  the  Present  Time.   Agostluo  Archbishop  Tagliaferrl. 

September  16. 
Electoral  Reform  In  Belgium.   A.  Brnnialti. 
From  a  Window  over  the  Bosphoms.   Vico  d'Arisbo. 
Morals  In  the  Theatre.  G.  BognetU. 

MAGAZINES. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— Calle  de  rizarro,  17,  Madrid.  ?  pesetas. 
A  "frost  30. 

Modern  Furnitureand  Drawing  Rouuis.   Pablo  de  Alzola. 
The  Natural  Productions'of  Spain.   Coutinued.   A.  de  Segovia  y  Corrales. 
Printing  and  Engraving  in  the  Philippines.   T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera. 
September  16. 

The  Natural  Pro  'ti  tlons  of  Spain.   Continued.   A.  de  Segovia  y  Corrales. 
A  Statesman  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.   J.  Olivelra  Martins. 
Modern  Furniture  and  Drawing  Rooms.    Pablo  de  Alzola. 

Revista  Cubana. — Havana. .  11  dollars  50  cents  per  annum.  July  31. 
Art  aud  Artists.   Em.  C.  de  Latour. 
Social  Evolutions.    Erastus  Wilson. 
The  United  States  and  the  Cuban  War.   M.  de  la  Cruz. 


Elsevler's  Gelllustreerd  Maandsehrtft.— Luzac  and  Co.,  46,  Great 

Russell  Street.    Is.  8d.  September, 
ff.  B.  Tholen  and  HU  Paintings.  X. 
Reminiscences  of  Flemish  Life.   E.  Rica. 
HolUay  Colonies.   J.  B.  H.  Asbeek  Brussc. 
The  Centenary  of  (Dutch)  Horse  Artillery.   II.   F.  de  Bas. 

De  Glds.— Luzac  and  Co.  3s.  September. 
Mijesty.  Conclusion.    Lotus  Conperus. 
Errwt  Eenan.   II.   Dr.  H.  J.  Potak. 
Goethe's  ••  Frlederike."  J.  N.  Van  Hall. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

Vragen  des  TIJ  ds. — Luzac  and  Co.   Is.  61.  September. 
The.  Study  of  Living  Languages.   Aug.  Gittee. 
The  Intelligence  of  Poor  People.   Dr.  G.  W.  Brulnsma.  ' 
E  lucatlonal  Statistics.   H.  W.  J.  A.  Scbook. 

Teysmannla.— G.  KloffandCo.,  Batavia. 
Liberla  Coffee.   H.  J.  Th.  Netscher. 

TUdschrlft  voor  het  Binnenlandsch  Bestuur. — G.  Kolff  and  Co., 

Batavia.   Part  VI. 
The  Examination  and  Working  of  Minerals  in  the  Dutch  Indies.   L.  H. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dartskeren.-Jungersen,  Nyglrd  and  Schroder,  Ko'.ding. 
8  kr.  per  annum.  September. 
Reminiscences  of  M.  A.  Goldschmldt.    L.  Schroder. 
The  Burial  of  H.  Sveistrup.    H.  Nutzhorn  aud  P.  \*  Cour. 
B.  Sveistrup.   L.  Schroder. 

Efterat  ?— Spiritualistic  Magazine.   Stockholm.  September. 
Refiections  on  Some  of  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel.  Andreas. 
Kringsjaa.— Hnseby  and  Co.,  Krlstiauia.   8  kr.  per  annum.    No.  5.  (16.) 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo.  Illustrated. 
The  Social  and  Economical  Aspect  of  Mexico. 
Thomas  Carlyle.   H.  Tambs  Lyche. 
Gny  de  Maupassant. 
Idun.— Krithlof  Hellberg,  Stockholm.   8  kr.  per  annum.   No.  38.  (301.) 

Emma  Leffler.   With  Portrait.   A  r. 

E  tding  (or  Girls,   Efralm  R  senilis. 


Ord  Och  Blld.— WahlstrSm  and  Wldstrand,  Stockholm.  (Illustrated.) 
10  kr.  per  annum.   September  11. 
The  Cathedral  of  Upsalo.   Anno  1593.   Illustrated.  C.  It.  Nyblom. 
The  Leading  Men  of  the  Upsala  Cathedral  Restoration  Work.    With  Portraits. 

Svensk  Tldsklift. — Frans  von  Scheele,  Upsala.  10  kr.  per  annum.  No.  11. 

On  the  Jubilee  of  1893.   E.  N.  SSderberg. 

The  Decree  of  the  Upsala  Assembly  in  1593.  Dixi. 

The  University  as  a  Social  Power.  HjSrne. 

The  Iulluence  of  the  Universities  on  the  Culture  of  the  People.  S  e. 

THskueren.— M.  Galaschiot,  Copenhagen.   12  kr.  per  annum. 
A  New  Literature.    III.   Stepbane  Mallarme.    Johannes  Jorgensen. 
Poetry  lu  Prose.  Stepbane  Mallarme. 

Teosoflsk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm.  4  shiU.  per  annum.  September. , 
The  State  of  Man  After  Death  and  the  Reincarnation.   Victor  Pfeiff. 
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A.  C.  Q. 
A.  J.  1\ 
A.  It. 
A.  A.  P.  S. 

Ant. 

Arch.  R. 

A. 

Arg. 

As. 

A.Q. 

Ata. 

A.  M." 
Bauk. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 

B.  T.  J. 
Bkman. 

C.  F.  G. 
C»l.  R. 
C.  I.  M. 
C.  F.  M. 
C.  S.  J. 
C.  W. 
C.  M. 
C.  J. 
Char.  R. 
Chant 
Cb.Mis.1. 
Ch.  Q. 

C.  R. 
C. 
Cos. 
Crlt  R. 

D.  R. 
Econ.  J. 
Econ.  R. 

E.  R. 
Ed.  R.  A. 
Ed.  R.  L. 
Eng.  M. 
E.  H. 

E.  I. 
Ex. 
Ex.  T. 


American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.  F.  L. 

American  Journal  of  Politics.  F.  R. 

Andover  Review.  F. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fr.  L. 

Political  and  Social  Science.  G.  M. 

Antiquary.  G.  J. 

Architectural  Record.  O.  0.  P. 

Arena.  G.  W. 

Argosy.  G.  T. 

Ascleplad.  G.  B. 

Asiatic  Quarterly.  Harp. 

Atalanta.  Horn.  R. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  I. 

Bankera'  Magazine.  I.  L. 

Belford'e  Mouthlj-.  I.  J.  E. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  I.  R. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Ir.  E.  R. 

Bookman.  Ir.  M. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery.  Jew.  Q. 

Calcutta  Review.  J.  Ed. 

Callforniau  Illustrated  Magazine.  J.  Micro. 

Caseell's  Family  Magazine.  J. P.  Econ. 

Camell's  Sataniay  Journal.  J.  R.  A.  S. 

Catholic  World.  J.  R.  C.  I. 

Century  Magazine.  Jur.  R. 

Chambers's  Journal.  K.  O. 

Charities  Review.  K. 

Chautauquan.  L.  H. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligeu.er.  Llbr. 

Church  Quarterly.  '  Lipp. 

Contemporary  Review.  L. 

ComhIII.  Long. 

Cosmopolitan.  Luc. 

CrIUcal  Review.  Lud.  M. 

Dublin  Review.  l,y. 

Economic  Journal.  Mac. 

Economic  Review.  Med.  M. 

Edinburgh  Review.  M.  W.  D. 

Educational  Review,  Ameri:*.  M.  E. 

Educatloual  Review,  London.  Mind. 

Engineering  Magazlce.  Mis.  R. 

English  Historical  Review.  Mod.  R. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Mon. 

Expositor.  M. 

Expository  Times.  M.  P. 


Folk-Lore.  Nat.  R. 

Fortnightly  Review.  N.  Sc 

Forum.  N.  N. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  Naut.  M. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  N.  E.  M. 

Geographical  Journal.  New  R. 

GirPs  Own  Paper.  New  W. 

Good  Words.  N.  H. 

Great  Thoughts.  N.  C. 

Greater  Britain.  N.  A.  R. 

Harper's  Magazine.  0.  C. 

HomlleUc  Review.  0.  D. 

Idler.  o. 

Index  Library.  P.  E.  F. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  P.  M.  M. 

Investors'  Review.  Phil.  R. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  P.  L. 

Irish  Monthly.  P.  R.  R. 

Jewish  Quarterly.  P.  M.  Q. 

Journal  of  Education.  Psy.  R. 
Journal  of  Microscopy. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Q.J.Econ. 
Journal  of  toe  Royal  Agricultural  Society.   Q.  K. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Q. 

Juridical  Review.  K.  R.  R. 

King's  Own.  Rel. 

Knowledge.  R.  C. 

Leisure  Hour.  St.  N. 

Library.  Sc.  A. 

Llppincott's  Monthly.  Scots. 

London  Quarterly.  Scot.G.M. 

Longman's  Magazine.  Scot.  R. 

Lucifer.  Scrib. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  Shake. 

Lyceum.  Str. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.  Sun.  H. 

Medical  Magazine.  Sun.  M. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.  T.  B. 

Merry  England.  Th. 

Mind.  Think. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  U.  S.  M. 

Modern  Review.  W.  R. 

Mon  1st.  Y.  R. 

Month.  Y.  M. 

Monthly  Packet.  Y.  W. 


National  Review. 
Natural  Science. 
Nature  Notes. 
Nautical  Magazine. 
New  England  Magazine*. 
New  Review. 
New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century. 
North  American  Review. 
Our  Celebrities. 
Our  Day. 
Outing. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Pall  In  all  Magazine. 
Philosophical  Review. 
Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Berk*. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  (or  P»rdikil 

Research. 
Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Economics. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Quiver. 

Religions  Review  of  Reviews. 
Reliquary. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Sclent  e  and  Art. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magar 

Scottish  Review. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine. 

Shakespeariaua, 

Strand. 

Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
Temple  Bar. 
Theatre. 
Thinker. 

United  Service  Magazine. 
Westminster  Review, 
Yale  Review. 
Young  Man. 
Young  We 


Afghanistan :  Facts  about  the  Afghan  Treaty,  A  Q.  Oct. 
Africa  u 

The  Zoutpansberg  Goldfields  in  the  South  African  Republic,  Fre  1  Jepne  on, 
G  J,  Sept. 

The  stairs  Expedition  to  Katangaland,  J.  A.  Maloney  on,  G  J,  Sept. 

The  Marquis  of  Louie  and  th;  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Companr,  A  Q. 
Oct.  " 
Agriculture,  (see  also  under  France,  United  States) : 

The  Agricultural  Problem,  W.  E.  Bear  on,  Econ  J,  Sept. 

A  Plea  for  the  Farmer,  W  R,  Oct 
American  People : 

Food  Waste  In  American  Households,  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwateron,  F,  Sept. 

The  Ra'  e  for  Wealth  In  America,  Edg  ir  Fawcctt  on,  E  I.  O.t. 
An  !es  of  Western  Colombia,  Scot  C  M,  Sept 

Armani  or  Co  bin  China :  History  of  Tchampa,  by  E.  Aymonler,  A  Q,  July. 
An  hteology,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Antiquary.  Index  Library) : 

Some  Ancient  Sepulchre  Cross-slabs,  Kate  E.  styan  on,  Sun  M,  O.t 
Architecture :  The  Need  of  Uniform  Building  Laws  in  the  U  uited  States,  by 


W.  J.  Fryer,  Engr  M,  Sept 

 ■ 

Sept. 


Arctic  Exploration  :.Pular  Probabilities  of  1894,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  on,  N  A  R, 


Armies  see  Contents  of  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
Armour :  Hnman  Armour,  Florence  Peacock  on,  W  R,  Oct. 
Armstrong,  Lord,  and  His  Works  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  F.  Dolman  on, 
Lud  M.  0  t. 

Armstr  ng,  S.  C ,  Herbert  Welsh  on,  Ed  R  A,  Sept. 

Asiatic  Crltl  Ism  of  European  Culture,  Prof.  Vambery  on,  New  R,  O.t. 

Astronomy : 

Atoms  aud  Sunbeams,  by  Sir  R.  Ball,  F  R,  Oct. 

The  Lire  History  of  a  Solar  E  lipse,  by  E.  W.  Maunder,  K,  O.t. 

What  Is  the  Sun's  Photosphere?  by  A.  C.  Ranyard,  K,  0  t. 

Mars  as  a  World,  by  G.  Wlnterwood,  C  W,  Oct. 

The  ••  Demoj  "  Star  :  Algol,  J.  E.  Gore  on,  G  H,  Oct. 
Australia: 

The  Australian  Crisis  Bank,  O.-t. 

Australia  for  Anglo-Indians,  J.  L.  Parsons  on,  A  Q.  Oct. 
Authors  and  Authorship : 

The  Healthy  Culture  of  the  Literary  Life,  As,  II.  Quarter. 

The  Man  of  Letters  as  a  Man  of  Business,  by  W.  D.  HowelU,  Scrlb,  O.t. 

Barrle,  J.  M.,  The  Realistic  Novel  as  Represented  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  Sarah 
Tj  tier  on,  Ata,  Oct 


Bee-Hive  Huts,  S.  Barlng-Gonld  on,  C  J,  Oct. 
Bearing  Sea  Qu-stlon,  see  under  Fisheries  Dispute. 
B»ranger,  C.  Coquelln  on,  C  M.  Oct. 
Beresford,  Lord  Charles,  R.  Blathwayton,  I,  0  t 

Bible  aud  Biblical  Criticism,  (see  also  under  tleroyman's  Hugatint,  Sxfxittr, 
Eipoiitory  Times,  Hamiutic  Review,  King's  Own,  Winter): 

The  English  Bible,  by  J.  T.  Kav,  Sun  H,  O.t. 

The  Message  of  Israel,  by  Julia  We  lgwool,  C  R,  Oct. 

Christian  Faith  and  Scientific  Free-lorn,  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm  on,  N  A  R.  Sept. 
Biography,  Leslie  Stephen  ou,  Nat  R.  Oct 
Black  Sea  to  Persian  Gulf,  by  E.  L.  Weeks,  Harp,  O.t. 
Boland  Trade  School  of  New  York,  C  W,  Sept. 

Bremen  :  From  Buffalo  to  Rremen,  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  on,  Chaut,  Sept 

Bremer,  Frederika,  Andree  Hiipe  on,  G  W,  O.-t 

Brl  Iges,  Robert,  Poems  of,  J  C.  Bailey  on.  T  B,  Oct 

liriggs  Controversy  from  a  Catholic  Point  of  View,  N  A  R,  Sept. 

Browning,  Robert, 

The  Poetic  structure  of  His  Shorter  Lyrics,  Ethel  Davis  on.  P  L,  Sept 
Bry.  c,  James,  and  His  Misconceptions  of  America,  L.  A.  Sheldon  ou,  C I M. 
Sept. 

Bulgaria  :  The  Pomaks  of  Rbodope,  by  J.  D.  Bourchler,  F  R,  O.t 
Burmah  :  The  Gradu.il  Extinction  of  the  Bunn  se  Race,  G.  H.  Le  Mat*?  «. 
A  Q.  O.t 

California,  see  Contents  of  the  Californian  ninsirated  Uagasite. 

Canada,  (see  also  Coutents  or  the  Canadian  Magatine)  : 
Canada  aud  Her  New  Governor,  P.  A.  Hnrd  on,  E  I,  Oct 
The  North-west  Mounted  Police,  J.  G.  A.  Crelgbton  on,  Scrlb,  Oct 

Cancer :  The  Increase  of  Cancer,  H.  P.  Dunn  on.  New  R,  Oct 

Car.lucci,  Glosuc,  Mary  Hargrave  on,  Ff  L,  O.t 

Cashmere  Camp  Life,  C,  Oct. 

Catholic  Church,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Catholic  ITorM,  I  onta) : 

The  Vatican  and  the  Uulted  states.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  McGlynn  on,  F,  Sept 

The  Papal  Encyclical  on  Ameri  an  Schools,  0  D,  Sept. 

Saudli  and  the  Public  Schools,  Joseph  Cook  on,  0  D,  Sept. 
Cbautanqua,  Bishop  Vincent  on,  R  C,  Sept. 
Chi  -ago  and  the  World's  Fair  : 

Chi  ago,  Lloyd  Bryce  on,  P  M  M,  Oct. 

The  Massacre  of  Chicago,  .las.  Milne  on.  G  M,  Oct. 

The  World's  Fair  CosmopoluyE.  B.  McDowell  on,  Fp  L.  Oct 
Children  :  The  World's  liable*.  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland  on.  Sun  M,  Oct. 

The  Massacre  of  the  lunuceuts,  Med  M,  Sept 
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Cbiua,  (me  also  under  Missions) : 

The  Alliance  of  China  and  India,  A.  Mlchle  on,  A  Q.  O.t. 
Chloet*  Question :  A  Permanent  Solution  of  the  Chinese  Question,  by  K.  von 

Staufeu,  A  J  P,  Sept 
Cholera:  Are  We  Prepare!  to  Resist  a  Cholera  Epidemic?  by  A.  Smith, 

New  R,  Oct, 

Church  Army,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hegemin  on,  Horn  R,  O.t. 

Church  of  England,  (see  alto  Contents  of  Re'igious  Review  of  Reviews) : 

Via  Malta,  by  Rev.  G.  J.  Cowley- Brown,  Nat  R,  Oct. 
Church  of  the  Future :  Report  of  the  Reunion  Conference  at  Lucerne,  R  C, 
Sept, 

Church  of  Scotland :  The  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  R  R  R,  Sept. 
Churches : 

Winchester  Cathedral.  Canon  Ret) ham  on,  G  W.  Oct. 

St.  Margaret's,  Westmiuster,  Mary  L.  Sinclair  on,  G  M,  Oct. 
(Hay,  Henry,  and  John  Raudolph,  Two  Belligerent  Southrons,  Llpp,  Oct. 
Clergy,  see  Contents  of  the  HoatUetic  Review,  Clergyman's  Jlajatito . 
Cobbett,  William,  Leslie  Stephen  on,  New  R,  OX 
Cuburg  Family  and  the  English  Court,  C.  Lowe  on,  E  I,  Oct. 
Coburg-Gotha,  Duke  Ernst  of,  An  Early  Aspirant  to  the  Germin  Imperial 

Crown,  by  Karl  Blind,  C  R,  Oct. 
Co-operative  Movemeut :  A  French  Co-operative  Society  at  Villained,  L.  F. 

Scott  on,  Econ  J,  Sept. 
Corelli,  Marie,  on  Her  First  Book,  I,  Oct. 
Cork  Forests  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  B  T  J,  Sept 
Corsica:  The  Bauditti  of  Corsi  a,  Caroliue  Holland  on,  C  R,  Oct 
Crime*  (see  also  under  Prisons) : 

New  Ways  with  Old  Offenders,  by  Montague  Crackanthorpe,  N  C,  Oct. 

Criminals  Not  the  Victims  of  Heredity,  by  W.  M.  F.  Round,  F,  Sept. 
Cure :  An  Iuqutry  into  the  Law  of  Cure,  by  M.  W.  Van  Denburg,  A>  Sept. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  Mac  Oct. 

Dante :  Historical  Presuppositions  and  Foreshadowings  of  Dante's  "  Divine 

Comedy,"  by  W.  M.  Bryaut,  A  R.  Sept.-Oct. 
Davos,  C.  W.  Kennedy  on,  Long,  Oct. 

IHx,  Miss  Dorothea,  Philanthropist,  E.  A.  Meredith  on,  A  J  P.  Sept. 
Dress :  The  Follies  of  Fashion,  Mrs.  Parr  on,  P  H  H,  Oct. 
Dud  mow  Flit.-h :  Happy  Pairs  at  Dunmow,  C,  Oct. 

Echegaray,  Jose,  Hannah  Lynch  on,  C  R,  Oct 

Economics^  see  under  Political  E.-ouomy. 

Education,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Educational  Reviews') : 
The  Limits  of  a  State  Education,  Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull  on,  A  J  P,  Sept. 
Marlborough  Culleg>,  W.  C.  Sarge  .ton,  Lud  M,  O.t 
The  New  Education  and  the  Public  Schools,  by  8.  0.  Flower,  A,  Sept. 

E?tfe  in  Modern  Egypt,  C.  B.  Roylance  Kent  on,  G  M,  Oct. 

The  Pyramids,  C.  W.  Wood  on,  Arg,  Oct. 
Electricity  and  Electri;  Generators,  H.  F.  Parahall  on,  Eng  M,  Sept. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  J.  V.  Cheney  on,  Chaut,  Sept. 
Engineering,  see  Contents  of  t'assier's  Magazine,  /.'iryt  leering  il<ga:in: 

Fashion,  (see  also  under  Dress) : 

Fashion  and  Economi  -a,  Caroline  A.  Foley  on,  Econ  J,  Sept. 
Finance,  (s  e  also  nnder  Political  Economy,  Taxation,  United  Slates,  Australia, 

India,  and  Contents  of  the  Hankers'  Magazine) : 
The  Silver  Question,  C  J,  Oct. 

liana  Horton  on,  F  R.  Oct. 
The  Rehabilitation  of  Silver,  by  A.  0.  SchiiT,  F  R,  Oct. 
Bimetallism : 

The  Case  for  Gol  I,  by  Sir  J.  Lubho  k,  P  M  M,  Oct. 

The  Case  for  SUver,  by  Vicary  Glbba,  P  M  M,  Oct 
The  Currency  Problem  through  a  Vlsti  of  Fifty  Years,  by  A.  Brisbane,  A, 

Sept. 

The  B  .lance  of  Tra  le.  Oen.  Sir  G.  Chesney  on,  F  R,  Oct. 
A  Scientific  Analyst  of  Money,  by  Emll  Scbalk,  Eng  M,  Sept 
The  Stick  Ex  hang  ■  an  1  the  Public,  by  H.J.  Jennings,  G  M,  0  t 
The  Scotch  Banks  Their  Branches  and  Cash  Credits,  A.  S.  Michle  on,  F, 
Sept. 

Finland :  A  Fortnight  In  Finland,  by  J.  D.  Bees,  Nat  R,  O.t 
Fisheries  Disputes : 

The  Behring  Sea  Qtiestl  n  :  The  UnlteJ  States  In  International  Law,  Black, 
Oct. 

Fishes  and  Fisheries : 

The  Prote  tlon  of  Our  Set  Fisheries,  F.  G.  Aflalo  on,  L  H,  Oct. 

A  Plan  of  Distributing  Fish  to  Consumers,  W  R,  Oct. 

Electric  Fishes,  Dr.  McKendrick  on,  F  R,  Oct. 
Flei  her,  Giles,  An  EHzaiiethan  Mystic,  G.  Bradford,  Jan  ,  on,  A  R,  Ser,t-9  t. 
Flodden  or  Branxton  ?  by  W.  S.  Dalgleish,  G  W,  Oct. 
France,  (see  also  under  Labour,  Slam): 

The  New  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Mrs.  Crawford  on,  Nat  R.  Oct 

French  Protection  and  SwLss  Retaliation,  E.  Castelot  on,  Econ  J,  Sept. 

•'Syudi  ats  Agricoles,"  H.  W.  WoltTon,  Econ  J,  Sept 
Franco-German  War,  F.  Greenwool  on,  Mac  Oct. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  E.  P.  Powell  on,  A,  Sept. 
F'rench  in  London,  Mrs.  Brewer  on.  Sun  H,  Oct. 

Galileo's  Daughter,  St.  Maria  Celeste,  Helen  Zlmmern  on,  N  H,  O.t 

<;ame-Laws,  Working  of,  Chas.  Roper  on,  W  R,  Oct. 

C.av,  John,  G.  A.  Aitken  on,  W  R,  Oct. 

«eology :  The  Position  of  Geology  Prof.  Prestwlch  on,  N  C,  Oct. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Geology,  G.  W.  Bulmau  on,  G  M.  0  t. 
Oermany,  (see  also  under  Franco-Germ  in  War): 

The  Unifying  of  Germany,  D.  D.  Bid  well  ou,  Fr  L,  Oct. 

Sunday  iu  Germany,  Prof.  0.  M.  Whlcher  on,  A  R.  Sept. -O.t 

Life  among  Germs  i  Tramps,  J.  Flynt  on,  C  H,  O.t. 


Golf:  Is  Golf  a  FlrsKlaas  Game  ?  by  Hon.  A  Lyttelton,  Nat  R,  Oct. 

Greek  Archwology:  The  Archaic  Statues  of  tbe  Acropolis  Museum,  Hon.  R. 

Lister  ou,  N  C.  Oct 
Greek  Poetry  :  Its  Permanent  Power,  R.  C.  Jebb  on,  A  M,  Oct. 

Hall,  Rev.  Newman,  Autobiographical  (Jubilee  Reminiscences  of  People  I 

Have  Met),  Sun  M,  Oct. 
Helena,  St.,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  on,  N  H,  Oct. 
Henley,  W.  E.,  the  Poet-Editor,  G  T,  Oct. 
Heredity,  (see  also  unlet  Crime,  Natural  Selection)  : 

The  lesson  of  Heredity,  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  N  A  R,  Sept. 
Hierapolls  :  The  Holy  City  of  Phrygia,  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  C  R,  Oct. 
History :  The  Royal  Roal  to  History,  by  Frederic  Harrison,  F  R,  Oct 
Holland :  Fiscallteform,  Prof.  H.  B.  Graven  on,  Econ  J,  Sept 

Imperial  Institute  and  the  Colonies,  A.  S.  White  on,  A  Q.  Oct 
India,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review)  : 
Parliament  and  the  Government  of  India,  Mac  Oct 

The  Suspeudel  Rupee  and  the  Policy  of  Contra,  tiou,  D.  Horton  on,  Econ  J, 
Sept. 

The  Indian  Curre-icy  Committee's  Report,  F.  C.  Harrison  on,  Econ  J,  Sept. 
Thirty  Years  of  Shikar,  by  Sir  E.  Braddon,  Black,  Oct 
The  Parsees,  Miss  C:  SorabJI  on,  N  C,  Oct. 
Indo-China :  Journeys  iu  French  ludo-China,  by  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  G  J,  Sept. 
Instinct,  C,  Oct. 
Insurance,  National, 
Compulsory  State  Insurance:  Its  Effect  in  Germany,  J.  G.  Brooks  on,  F, 
Sept. 
Ireland  : 
Home  Rule  Bill : 
'1  he  Crowning  Mercy,  by  Lord  Ashbourne,  Nat  R,  Oct. 
The  House  of  Lords  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  Earl  of  Donoughniore  on, 
N  A  R,  Sept. 
The  Peers  and  the  Pe  ■pie.  Black,  Oct. 
The  Taxpayer  uuder  Home  Rule,  Black,  O.t 
The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  C  J.  Oct. 
Iron :  German  Economy  in  Iron  Manufacture,  B  T  J,  Sept. 
Irving,  Henry, 
Peter  Robertson  on.  C  I  M,  Sept. 
On  His  Four  Favourite  Parts,  F,  Sept. 
Italy :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  South  Italy,  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  F  R,  Oct. 

Japan : 

Tne  Transformation  of  Japa'i,  Lady  Jersey  on,  N  C.  O.t.' 

Japan  aud  Her  Relation  to  Foreign  Powers,  by  E.  A.  Cheney,  A,  Sept. 
Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  interviewed,  Y  M,  O.t. 
Jews :  Russian  Jewry,  Hall  Calne  on,  P  M  M.  O.t. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  The  Doctors  of  Bolt  Court,  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  L  H.  Oct. 
Journalism  :  The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association,  E.  T.  Y.  l'arkhurst 
on,  C  I  M,  Sept. 

Kant:  German  Kantian  Bibliography,  Dr.  E.  Adl.keaon,  Phil  R,  Sept. 
Khyber  Pass,  Spenser  Wilkinson  on,  N  C,  0 1. 

Labour,  (see  also  under  Co-operative  Movement,  Women) : 
labour  Federation,  Clem  E  Iwards  on,  Econ  J,  Sept. 
Employers'  Liability  and  National  Fund  against  Acci  teut  in  Fran.e,  Bank, 

O.t. 

The  Unemployed,  Am  Id  White  on,  F  R,  O.t. 

••Setting  the  Poor  on  Work,"  by  Professor  J.  Mavor,  N  C.  Oct. 
••1.  .nib's  Du.bess,"  Margaret,  Du.-hess  of  Newcastle,  T  B,  Oct. 
lauid  Reform,  R.  M.  Ferguson  on,  C  R.  Oct. 

l,aw  :  The  Congress  of  Law  Reform,  B.  A.  Lockwooi  on,  A  J  P,  Sept. 
Leopardi,  Giacom->,  A  Pessimist  Poet,  G.  Bradford,  juu.,  on,  P  L,  Sept. 
Libraries : 

How  to  Popularise  a  Free  Library,  by  Peter  Corvell,  New  R,  Oct. 

Books  aud  Readers  in  i'ubllc  Libraries,  C.  B.  Tillinguait  ou,  F,  Sept. 

St.  John's  College  Library,  Oxford,  L  H,  O.t. 

The  Til  dm  Trust  and  Why  it  Fallc  I,  by  .1.  L.  High,  A  M,  0.  t. 
Literature,  (see  also  under  Authors  aud  Authorship,  Poetry,  Jonn  ali-m) : 

Moral  and  Immoral  Literature,  by  Rev.  H.  MacQueary,  A,  Sept. 
I.jcke,  John,  As,  II.  Quarter. 
Lyall,  Edna,  ihterviewel  by  F.  Dolman,  Y  W,  Oct. 

Madagascar :  A  Visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  Archdeacon  Chiswell  on, 
N  H,  Oct. 

Magi  ■ :  The  Black  Art,  Jas.  Mew  on,  P  M  M,  Oct. 
Marlborough  College,  W.  C.  Sargent  ou,  Lud  M,  O.t. 
Marriage  : 
Love  aud  Marriage,  W  R,  O.t. 

])e  isive  Marriages  of  English  History,  Spencer  Walpole  on,  New  R,  O.t. 
Medicine,  (see  also  Contents  of  Asclepiad,  Medical  Brief,  Medical  Magazine) : 
Dr.  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  His  Sou  on  Medl  due  as  a  Career,  by  Sir  Win.  B. 
Dalby,  Long,  O.t. 
Menage  scientific  Expedition,  W.  S.  Harwood  on,  Chaut,  Sept 
Meudelssohn,  Moses,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Strauss  ou,  G  M,  Oct. 
Missions,  (see  also  Contents  of  Churci  Missionary  Intelligencer,  Missionary 
Review  of  the  IVorW)  : 
Hymns  of  Foreign  Missions,  0  D,  Sept 
The  Next  Meeting  of  the  American  Board,  A  R,  Sept.-Oct 
Tbe  Missionary  Outlook  lu  the  UnlteJ  States,  Rev.  W.  Elliott  on,  C  W. 
Sept. 

Murders  in  China,  Black,  O.  t. 

The  Divine  Programme  in  tbe  Dark  Continent,  Joseph  Cook  on,  0  D,  Sept. 
Moody,  D.  L.,  and  His  Work,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  on,  Mis  R,  O  t. 
Mountaineering :  A  Missing  Page  in  Alpine  History,  by  R.  EJg  umbe, 

Nat  R,  O.t. 
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Municipal  Governnnot  .  .  _  _     „  „  . 

Fallacy  of  Municipal  OwnerSWp,  M.  J.  Francisco  on,  Eng  M,  Sept. 
Th«  Brooklyu  Idea  in  City  Government,  E.  11.  Shepard  on,  F,  Sept. 

Napoleon  I.,  Taking  Napoleon  to  St  Helena,  by  J.  R.  Olover,  C  M,  Oct. 
Natural  History,  (see  also  Contents  of  Xatural  Science) : 

Auimal  Playfulness,  A.  H.  Japp  on,  C  F  M,  Oct. 

A  Naturalist  in  a  Swiss  Forest,  C.  Parkinson  on,  E  I,  Oct 
Natural  Selection :   

The  All-Sufficiency  of  Natural  Selection,  by  Prof.  Wetsmanu,  C  R,  Oct 

A  Note  on  Panmixia,  by  G.  J.  Romanes,  C  R.  Oct. 
Navies,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  United  Service  Magazine) : 

English  Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  J.  A.  Froude  on,  Long,  Oct. 

Nickel-Steel  Armour-Plate  for  the' United  States  Navy,  R.  B.  Dashlell  on, 
Eng  M,  Sept. 

The  Califorolan  Naval  Battalion.  W.  F.  Burke  on,  C  I  M,  Sept 
Necromancy  Unveilei,  by  A.  Herrmuin  and  Addle  Herrmann,  LiprvOct. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  and  "Lead  Kindly  Light,"  Rev.  T.  V.  Tymmson,  G  W, 

New*York :  The  Wealth  of  New  York,  T.  F.  Gllroy  on,  N  A  R,  Sept 
Perpendicnlar  New  York,  Rev.  P.  MacQueeu  on,  Fr  U  Oct 
Llepeuar d's  Meadows,  T.  A.  Janvier  on.  Harp,  Oct. 

Nursing  :  The  Royal  British  Nurses'  Association,  Princess  Christian  on,  Ata, 

Oct 

Olmsted,  F.  L.,  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  on,  C  M,  Oct. 

Palestine :  The  Recovery  of  Lachish,  Rev.  T.  Harrison  on,  N  H,  Oct. 
Panama :  The  Isthmus  a  id  Sea  Power,  by  A.  T.  Mahan,  A  M,  Oct 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  1893,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Belcher  on,  N  H,  Oct. 
Parliamentary,  (see  also  under  Ireland,  Wales) : 

The  Session :  Its  Personal  Aspect,  Nat  R.  Oct. 

Its  Barren  Labours,  by  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  Nat  R,  Oct' 

Th?  Decadence  of  Parliament  Black,  Oct. 

Can  the  House  of  Commons  be  Saved  f  by  H.  Spender,  Now  R,  Oct 
A  Cabinet  Minister's  Vade-mecum,  by  Auheruu  Herbert,  N  C,  Oct 
From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair,  by  H.  W.  Lucy,  StP,  Sept 
Party  Government  F.  V.  Fisher  on,  W  R,  Oct. 

Patmore,  Coventiy,  A  Poet's  Religion,  by  Francis  Tancre  1,  M  E,  Sept 

Paup  Tism  and  the  Poor  Law  :  Some  Controverted  Points  In  the  Administration 

of  Poor  Relief,  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Econ  J,  Sept 
Peel,  Sir  C.  Lennox,  on  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  His  Duties,  C  S  J,  Oct. 
Persia :  The  New  Map  of  Persia,  J.  Burgess  on,  Scot  G  M,  Sept. 
Pesslxlsm,  Causes  of.  Dr.  C.  II.  Pearson  on,  F  R,  Oct 
Peter,  Gospel  of.  Rev.  James  Martinean  on,  N  C,  OX 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  see  Coutents  of  the  Philosophical  Review. 
Poetry  :  English  Clerical  Poets,  A.  L.  Salmon  on,  R  R  R,  Sept. 
Political  Economy,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  tkonninic  Jonrna  ) : ' 
The  Kxcesslve  Concentration  of  Capital  an  I  Its  Remeiles,  by  Rev.  J.  Dewe, 
M  E,  Sept. 

Wealth  and  Its  Distribution,  E.  N.  Dlngley  on,  A  J  P,  Sept. 
Post :  The  Rise  of  the  English  P.  .st  Office,  A.  M.  Ogllvle  ou,  Econ  J,  Sept. 
Pratt  Institute,  J.  R.  Campell  on,  C  M,  Oct. 
Presbyterianism,  (see  also  under  Church  of  Scotland) : 

What  makes  a  Presbyteriau ?  by  Rev.  11.  L.  Agncw,  Chaut,Sept. 
Prisous :  NeeJe  I  Prison  Reform*,  F.  C.  Eldred  on,  N  A  R,  Sept. 

Quails :  The  American  National  Gamebinl,  C.  D.  Lawes  on,  Harp,  Oct. 

Randolph,  John,  an  1  Henry  Clay,  Two  Belligerent  Southrons,  Llpp,  Oct. 
Raoelagh  Gardens,  Austin  Dobsou  on,  E  I,  Oct. 
Renandot,  Theophraste.  James  Macintyre  on,  N  C.  Oct. 
Ruskln,  John,  W.  J.  Dawsou  on,  Y  M,  Oct. 

Ruskln  as  Art-Teacher,  W.  G.  Kingslaud  ou,  P  L,  Sept. 
Russia  :  Russian  Jewrv,  Hall  Caine  on,  PHI,  Oct. 

Evangelical  Russia,  Rev.  P.  Z.  Easton  on,  Mis  R,  Oct. 

Types  of  Stundists,  Sun  M,  Oct. 

Villages  aud  Villagers  in  Russia,  F.  Whishaw  on,  T  B,  Oct. 

Salvation  Army,  Rev.  J.  W.  negeman  on.  Horn  R,  O  t. 
Salvlnl,  Tommaso.  Autobiographical,  C  M,  O.t. 
Sanitation  :  The  Teaching  of  Sanitary  Science,  Med  M,  Sept 
Sarawak,  M.  Griffith  ou.  P  M  M.  Oct. 

The  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  R.  Wil.lman  on,  St  N.  Oct. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Robert  Stevenson  on,  Scrib,  O.t. 

Scott's  Voyage  in  the  Lighthouse  Yacht.  R.  L.  Stevenson  on,  Scrib,  Oct. 
Seguraua,  Catarina,  A  Heroine  of  Nice,  L  H.  Oct. 

Serpent  Worship  lu  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  on,  C  R, 
Oct. 

Shakespeare  (see  also  Contents  of  Poet-  '.ore.  Skahefpeiriana) : 

The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Case  :  Verdict  No.  2,  A,  Sept. 

How,  Perhaps,  to  Study  Shakespeare,  by  A.  Morgan,  C  W,  Sept. 
Shipping  (se„'  also  under  Unite  1  States  and  the  Sautical  X'lffazinc) : 

The  Way  of  the  World  at  Sci:  The  Arrival,  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  L  H.  Oct 

Euglish  Seamen  of  the  Sixteeuth  Century,  J.  A.  Fronde  on.  Long,  Oct. 
Slam  : 

England  and  France  in  Slam,  Hon.  G.  N*.  Curzon  aud  Mdme.  Adam  on, 
N  A  R,  Sept. 

A  French  Least)' ■  in  Eastern  Asia,  Black,  Oct. 

The  Siamese  Frontier,  Courts  Trotter  on,  Scot  G  M,  Sept. 

A  Siamese  Pageant,  David  Ker  on.  C  J,  Oct. 
Sinclair,  Archdeacon,  Interviewed  by  R.  iilathwayt,  Q,  Oct; 
s<.  la!  Purity  :  The  Law  of  Chastity,  K.  B.  Tupper  on,  Hom  R,  Oct. 
Socialism  :  Christian  Socialism,  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble  on,  G  T,  Oct. 

The  Tyranny  of  Socialism,  W  R.  Oct. 


Sport :  Fowling  on  Longshore,  by  A  Son  of  the  Marshes,  Mac,  O.t. 

Street-Paving  iu  America,  Wm.  Fortune  on,  C  M.  Oct 

Superstition  aud  the  Supernatural  (see  also  under  Witchcraft,  Magic)  : 

The  Supernatural,  Rev.  C.  B.  Brewster  on,  A  R,  Sept-Oct 
Switzerland :  French  Protection  and  Swiss  Retaliation,  E.  Ctsrek*  on, 
Econ  J,  Sept. 

Syria :    The  Coast  of  Syria,  Wm.  Wright  on,  Sun  H,  Oct. 
_  Syrian  Riders,  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge  ou.  Harp,  Oct.  . 

Taxation :  A  Story  of  Crocked  Finance :  Imperial  Subvention  in  Belief  of 

Local  Rates,  by  W.  A.  Hunter,  C  R.  Oct. 
Telephones :  Development  of  the  World's  Telephones,  B  T  J,  Sept 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 

The  Temperance  Question  and  the  Present  Parliament,  by  Rev.  J.  Halpii. 

M,  Oct, 

The  i  iothenbnrg  System  In  America,  E.  R.  L.  Gould  on,  A  M,  Oct. 

The  South  Carolina  Liquor  Law,  W.  G.  Cbafee  on,  N  A  R,  Sept- 
Templars  :  The  Crime  of  the  Templars,  J.  E.  Crumble  on,  G  M.  Oct 
Tenuysou  as  a  Poet  of  Evolution,  by  Theodore  Watts,  N  C,  Oct. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  A  Study  for  Col.  Newconw,  by  Canon  Irvine,  N  C  Oct 
Tbe*tres  and  the  Dtami : 

Play  writing  from  an  Actor's  Point  of  View,  W.  H.  Crane  on,  N  A  R,  Sept 

Dr.  Pearson  on  the  Modern  Drama,  by  H.  A.  Jones,  N  C,  Oct 
Theosupby,  (see  also  Contents  of  Lucifer,  Theosophitl) : 

Re.  eut  Theosophy  in  Its  Antagonism  to  Christianity,  Rev.  W.  J.  Lb«mt« 
on,  A  R,  Sept-Oct. 

Spiritual  Phenomena  from  a  Theosophic  View,  by  Ella  W.  Wilcox,  A,  Sept 
Thought  and  Action,  Unity  of,  W  R,  Oct. 
Topolobampo:  A  Latter-Day  Utopia,  C.  M.  Harger  on,  Fr  L,  Oct. 
Toulouse,  Elizabeth  R.  Peiiuell  on,  Harp,  Oct. 
Town  or  Country  ?  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  New  R,  O.t. 

United  States,  (see  a'so  under  American  People,  Municlp  1  Government, 
Universities,  Education,  Navies,  Catholic  Church,  Race  Problems,  Cliise* 
Question,  Fisheries'  Disputes,  Temperance,  Journalism,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washington,  Yellowstone  Park) : 

"  Manifest  Destiny'' :  Annexation  Policy,  Carl  Scburz  on.  Harp,  Oct 

The  Political  Situation,  T.  B.  Reed  ou,  N  A  R,  Sept. 

The  Hayes-Tllden  Ele.toral  Commission,  J.  Monroe  on,  A  M,  Oct 

American  Finances,  M.  M.  Est  tee  on,  CI  M,  Sept. 

Phenomenal  Aspects  of  the  Financial  Crisis,  b/  A.  C.  Stevens,  F,  Sept 

A  Money  Famine  lu  a  Nation  Rich  in  Money's  Worth,  by  G.  C.  Doogl**, 
A,  Sept. 

Seven  Facts  abont  Silver,  by  W.  H.  Slaodish,  A,  Sept. 
Silver  Coinage,  H.  W.  Bowers  on,  C  I  M,  Sept. 
A  Century's  struggle  for  Silver,  J.  B.  McMasteron,  F  Sept. 
The  Silver  Problem : 

A  Word  to  Wage-Earners,  by  A.  Carnegie,  N  A  R,  Sept 

The  Present  Crisis,  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  N  A  R,  Sept 
Some  Facts  about  the  Silver  Industry,  by  A.  Williams,  junr.,  Eng  H, 

Sept. 

Federal  aud  Confederate  Pensions  Contrasted,  by  M.  B.  Morton,  F,  Sept 
Should  We  Restrict  immigration?  by  A.  Cas-ot  A  J  P,  Sept 
The  Real  Condition  of  the  Farmer,  G.  E.  Robertson,  Eng  M,  Sept. 
Distance  aud  Railway  Tariffs.  ,1.  L  Cowleson,  Eng  M.  Sept. 
Mr.  Rrycc's  Misconceptions  of  America,  L  A.  Sheldon  on,  C  I  M.  Sept. 
Steamboating  iu  the  West  and  South,  W.  Kennedy  on,  Eng  M.  Sept. 
Growth  of  Commerce  ou  the  Lakes,  II.  C.  Pearson  ou,  Eng  M,  Sept. 
The  Arid  Lauds  of  the  United  States,  Scot  G  M,  Sept. 
Universities,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Educational  Reviews): 
University  Systems,  Prof.  Patrick  Geddea  on,  F  R,  Oct. 
Undergraduate  Life  at  Oxford,  R.  H.  Davis  ou,  Harp,  Oct. 
How  to  take  a  Loudon  B.A..  by  F.  Ballard,  Y  W,  Oil. 
The  Pay  of  American  College  Piofessora,  Dr.  W.  D.  Harper  on,  F,  Sept 

Volunteers :   (See  also  uuder  Cnited  Service  ifagatint). 
The  Loudou  Irish,  Llld  M,  Oct. 

Wales : 

The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Claims  of  Wales,  by  S.  T.  Evans,  New  R,  O.t 

The  Future  of  Wales,  II.  Davies  on,  W  R,  Oct. 
Washington  :  Historic  If  uses  of  Washington,  T.  S.  Hamliu  on,  Scrib,  0  t. 
Wealth,  see  uuder  Pnlitl-al  Economy. 
Weather  Forecasts,  R.  H.  Scott  on.  New  R,  O.t. 
Westminster  Abbey:  The  Wax  Effigies,  A.  G.  Bradley  on,  E  I,  O.t 
White  Lo  lge,  Marv  Spencer- Warred  on,  Str,  Sept. 
Whitman,  Walt,  f  B,  Oct. 

Walt  Whitmau  in  War  Time,  C  M,  Oct. 
Willard,  Miss  Frances,  ou  the  Story  of  Her  Life,  Y  M,  Oct. 
Wiu.  hilsea,  Earl  of,  interviewed  by  R.  BUthwayt,  G  T,  O.t. 
Witchciafl  Superstition  In  Norfolk,  C.  Roper  ou  Harp,  Oct. 
Women,  (see  also  under  Journalism) : 

The  Industrial  Positiou  of  Women,  Lady  Dllke  on,  F  R,  O.t 

Women's  Kxcitetnent  over  "  Woman,"  by  Ellen  Wattersou,  F,  Sept. 

C. tinting  Room  aud  Cradle :  Business  Women  aud  Marriage,  by  Marki 
Harland,  N  A  R,  Sept 

Shaild  Women  Smoke?  by  Lady  Colin  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Limnc, 
E  I,  Oct. 

What  Christianity  Has  Doue  for  Women,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  Y  W. 

Oct. 

The  •■  No  Less  Female  " :  Sisters  of  Great  Meu,  by  P.  W.  Itoree,  N  E, 

O.t. 

Wordsworth,  William,  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere.  M.  Wool  ou,  G  0  P,  0  t 
World's  Fair,  see  under  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair. 

Yellowstone  Park,  P.  Ulcers  ou,  Ata,  Oct. 
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f)OAP  MAKERS 

to  Her  Majesty 


EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 


has  her  own  idea  as  to  which  are  the  easiest  aud  best  methods  to  adopt  in  her  household 
duties  ;  but  some  seem  to  always  possess  the  happy  knack  of  making  home  a  real  home, 
full  of  brightness  and  happiness,  with  everything  clean  and  cosy  and  comfortable.  Such 
a  housewife  •  " 


KNOWS 


by  experience  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time,  and  to  give  the- 
household  linen  that  special  whiteness  and  freshness  she  so  much  desires,  she  must  use 
only  the  best  soap.  Whilst  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which'  is  the  best 
soap,  it  is  certain  that  that  soap  must  be  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  the  makers  of  which  have 
been  appointed  by  Special  Royal  Warrant  Soap  Makers  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  who 
have  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1881) ;  and,  in  addition,  seventeen 
other  medals  and  awards.    This  Soap  is 
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which  aro  sent  FREE.    They  will  enable  any  Lady  lo  mark 
the  gnat  saving  ami  greater  satisfaction  gained  by  buying 
direct  from  the  Manufuclim-rs. 
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68  PRIZE  MEDALS  Awarded  to  the  Firm. 

'  Purchasers  should  ask  specially  for  FRY'S  Pure  Concentrated  COCOA,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  varieties  manufactured  b?  tkl 


"  There  is  no  beverage  which  can  so 
recommended  for  Invalids."— Mtdical  Annual,  im~' 

Pure  Concentrate 
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DENSMORE. 

THE  WORLD'S  Createst  TYPEWRITER. 

From  the  day  this  machine  was  introduced  to 
the  public  It  ranked  with  the  Highest  Grade 
of  I  v|*>writers. 

THE  DENSMORE 

has  been  sncce>sful  over  all  its  rivals  In  the 
War  Office  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Send  for  Catalogue  anil  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
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J.  L.  PULVERMACHER,  194  RECENT  STREET,  W. 
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Blue. 

Refuse  All  Substitutes! 


fc  TOILET 

ECAf 


Has  tor  over  Half  a  Century  sustained  Its  Htfrh 
reputation  as  an  Indispensable  Toilet  Requisite. 

D1UOHTFUI.LY  COOLING  TO  THE  SKIN. 
Rtmmel  ■  Waits  Lilac  \  n»l  iklkw.  P»rfoni„  fur  II...  Rwlkncuw 

Rimmel  a  Extract  of  Lime  Jules  and  01yeerlns.-Hi.bh  na 

dmiulna  iuhI  cooling  the  head  utd  Imparting  a  .111  v  , 
tc  Ik. _k<dr  withuat  grrarinr  It.     Trio.  U  «. 
Rlmmel  a    Msssarl    ToUet  Soap.  r..r  soflrain*  and  whomms  aal^ 
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BEETHAMS 


WORLD 
'FAMED 


corW  a  ,mirm 


Plaster 


-  I  Yet 

IT  ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC  in  relieving  pain  and  tbroblum 
Corns  and  Bnulons.    It  is  especially  useful  for  redmlng  1  U,„ 
which  so  niar  the  symmetry  of  the  feet.      THOUSANDS  ha  e  bent  L 
whom  had  suffered  for  fifty  yean,  withont  icing  aWei   rt  nXf  n- 

Sold  in  Rata  la.  1J,...  of  all  Chemists,  or  post  fn  ■<■  1  :  .. 
 Sole  Makers,  M.  BEETHAM  &  SON,  Chemists.  CHELTErtta 
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UPTON'S  DELICIOUS 


RICH,  PURE,  AND  FRAGRANT. 
X/~  an<i  1/4  Derlb- 


THE  FINEST  THE  WORLD  I 

at  1/7  HT2 


LIPTON, 


!  by  WUJJAM  CLOWES  AND  SONS,  LIMITED,  Stamford  Street  and  Charin 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  PLANTER,  ( 
Tlio  Largest  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Y 

in  the  World. 

BRANCHES  AND'  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
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BROUGHT  HOME  TO  DIE! 
BUT  CURED!   BY  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

Mr.  GEO.  THOS,  CONGREVE, 


*  Dear  Sib, — 1  have  much  pleasure  in  writing  you  to  say 
that  one  of  my  Bona,  wltote  life  teas  despaired  of  in  consequents 
of  Consumption  having  aupervem-d  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  hag  been  completely  restored  •  to  health  by  your 
invaluable  treatment.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your 
medicine,,  for  a  more  complete  and  wonderful  cure,  I  think, 
has  never  been  effected  by  any  other  medicine.  My  son 
returned  home  in  a  hopelessly  dying  state.  By  accident  I' 
heard  of  your  remedy,  and  determined  to  try  it  My  wife  and 
other  members  of  my  family  were  surprised  and  delighted  to 
notice  some  change  for  the  better,  after -a  few  days  only  ;  aud 
in  a  few  months,  I  am  glad  to  say,  my  son  was  entirely  restored 
to  health,  and  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  robust  of 
our  family. 


"  As  the  publication  of  this  case  would,  I  think,  do  ninth 
good,  you  can  make  any  use  you  like  of  this  letter,"  &c"  I  dull 
write  an  account  to  my  relatives  living  in  Tasmania  tini 
Queensland,  and  should  suggest  your  inserting  this  in  the  paper! 
there. — I  am,  dear  Si#,  yours  gratefully,  Jews  B.  Haedtticke, 
Selby  Villas,  Pretllewell  Street,  Southend,  Essex." 


In  confirmation  of  the  above,  Mr.  Hardwickc  bos  sent  me 
the  certificate  of  his  son's  discharge  from  the  Royal  Navy: 
'•  Sydney  Hardwicke  invalided ;  cate,  Pneumonic  PkUiitii." 
Also  a'  certificate  as  to  his  present  state  of  health  from  a 
surgeon  at  Southend : — "  I  hereby  certify  that  Sydney  Hardvrieke 
it  tound  in  body  and  of  good  constitution." — 9tb  August,  1891 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  IK  THE  WOULD  FOB 

CONSUMPTION,  AND  ALL  CHEST  DISEASES,  AND  RESULTS  OF  INFLUENZA. 

Bead  Mr.  Conobbve's  Book  "ON  CONSUMPTION,  Etc.,"  which  may  be  had,  poet  free  for  One  Sho-uno,  from  the  Author, 

Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 


UNEQUALLED  for  MAKING 

SOUPS,  CRAYIESJASHES,  STEWS, 


2  Prize,  Medals 
and  Diploma  of 

Merit 
(Highest  Award) 
at  Chicago 
Exhibition, 
1893. 


PURE, 
NUTRITIOUS, 
ECONOMICAL. 


T0LBOT  CBOSBT'S  GRNGEB  SPECIFIC 

A  Harmless  and  Invaluable  External  Remedy  for  Relieving 
the  Pain  and  Staying  the  Progress  of  the  Disease. 

A  3IN6LE  APPLICATION  TAKES  AWAY  ALL  PAIN  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES 

The  Remedy  Is  not  a  Narcotic,  and  soothes  therefore 
without  producing  Stupor. 
Sold  ia  Bottles-4  ozs.  4/9,  8  oza.  7/0,  13  on.  1O/0.  post-paid  anywhere 
la  1'nlted  Kingdom.   A  small  trial  bottle  free. 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OSLT  OF  THE  SOLE  PROPRIETRESS: 

MRS.    M.  CROSBY, 

WEST  STREET,  LISKEABD,  CORNWALL. 
NO  AGENTS. 


£0*  (Re%toue  tract  Society. 

THE  LOG  OF  A  SKY  PILOT :  or,  Work  and  Adven- 
ture around  the  Goodwin  Sands.  By  Tboh.v*  Staxlkt  Tbeakoe, ».»., 
Author  of  "  Heroes  of  the  Guudwiu  Sands."  With  many  Hlostriuaos 
Crown  8vo.,  3#.  6a\,  doth  boards. 

FORTY-TWO  YEARS  AMONGST  the  INDIANS 

AND  ESKIMO.  Pictures  from  the  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  John 
Horden,  CD.,  First  Bishop  of  .Moosonee.  By  Beatbice  Batty.  With 
•  Map  and  many  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo ,  1*.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

DID  A  HEN  OR  AN  EGG  EXIST  FIRST?  or. 

My  Talks  with  a  Sceptic.  By  Jacob  Horxeb.  Edited  by  Jamis 
Cuompios.    AVir  and  United  Ed. lion.    It.  id.,  cloth. 

ATONEMENT:  The  Fundamental  Fact  of  Chrirtianity. 
By  Newman  Hall,  ll  b.,  d.d.  (Edln.),  Author  of  •'  Come  to  Jam," 
'•  It  is  I,"  *c.   Crown  8ro.,  Si.,  cloth  boards. 

THE  EARLY  SPREAD  OF  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS, 

ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  By  the  Rev.  Joseth  Emu.-, 
b.a.,  d.d.,  Shanghai,  China.  "  By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge,"  No  19 
Crown  8vo.,  3*.,  cloth  boards. 

THE  HANDWRITING  OF  THE  KINGS  AND 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  W.  J.  Harot,  f.s  a.  With  reiirodiit- 
tions  of  the  Autographs,  and  many  letters  of  all  the  Sovereigns  from 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  present  time.  Imperial  8  vo.  W.W., 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

ICELANDIC  PICTURES ;  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
By  Fredeuick  W.  W.  Howell,  r  b.gj.  With  a  Map  and  many 
luustratious  from  Sketches  and  Photographs.  Imperial  svo.  sr.,  oWa 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUMAN  BUFFERING  IN 

THE  LIGHT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Stbluo 
Berry,  d.d.   Present  Day  Series.   No.  TO.  44.  In  cover. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  BODY.  By  the  Ber.  J. 
Thais  Davidson,  d.d.   Words  to  Young  Men.   No.  1.  ?«.  per  IN. 


LONDON:  56,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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THE  DAILY  PAPER. 


fHE  announcement  made  last  month  concerning  the  proposed  Daily  Paper  has  naturally  excited  considerable 
comment.   Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  my  offer,  one  thing  already  stands  out  quite  clearly. 
That  is,  the  soundness  and  the  utility  of  the  scheme  which  I  set  forth  as  that  by  which  a  newspaper  can  be 
financed. 

The  idea,  for  which  I  can  claim  no  credit,  came  to  me  nearly  four  years  ago  as  I  was  walking  across  Charing 
Cross  Bridge  on  my  way  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  office.  Like  all  journalists,  I  suppose,  I  was  chafing  a  little  at  the 
difficulty  which  the  lack  of  capital  imposes  npon  the  editor,  when  the  question  was  put  to  me  within :  "  Why  don't 
you  raise  your  capital  by  giving  it  away?"  I  laughed  at  the  paradoxical  suggestion,  but  it  was  repeated  and  pressed 
upon  ine  until  I  began  to  see  that  there  was  something  in  it.  Before  I  had  got  to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  I  saw 
that  there  was  everything  in  it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  only  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  of  putting 
the  suggestion  to  a  test.  Even  if  there  were  no  adequate  response  to  my  offer,  that  would  not  prove  that  the  scheme 
was  unsound.  It  would  only  prove  that  I  was  not  wanted  to  edit  a  daily  paper.  A  journalist  who  was  wanted, 
might  take  up  the  scheme,  and  find  in  it  the  short  and  easy  solution  of  his  difficulties. 

I  have  no  patent  rights  in  the  idea.  As  it  was  given  to  me  so  I  give  it  to  the  public.  If  any  should  ask  who 
gave  it.  me,  and  by  whom  was  the  question  asked  that  started  the  suggestion,  I  can  give  no  answer.  Sometimes  on 
a  calm  summer  day  there  floats  down  slowly  through  the  air  a  white  downy  feather.  It  does  not  come  down 
as  a  stone  falls.  Its  motion  is  slow  and  graceful,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  pause  as  it  descends.  But  at  last  it 
reaches  the  ground.  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  From  some  bird  obviously.  But  as  far  as  you  can  see  up  into  the 
infinite  azure  of  the  sky,  you  see  no  plume  from  which  this  fluffy  fragment  of  down  could  have  come.  Yet  it  is 
there,  and  a  bird  grew  it  somewhere  and  sometime.  Of  that  you  can  be  sure,  but  only  of  that.  So  it  is  with  this 
idea;  it  came  to  me  from  without  as  much  as  that  feather  does.  All  ideas  must  originate  in  some  mind  somewhere, 
and  as  this  one  did  not  originate  in  my  consciousness,  I  have  accepted  it  gratefully  as  a  free  gift  of  grace  from  {he 
Not  Myself. 

.In  carrying  this  idea  into  effect  I  should  prefer,  undoubtedly,  to  receive  my  100,000  subscriptions  from 
100,000  individuals.  That  was  why  I  made  the  offer  last  month  to  the  readers  of  The  Review  op  Reviews.  But 
as  a  matter  of  business  such  an  arrangement  was  almost  inconceivable.  The  business  valuo  of  the  suggestion  made 
to  me,  upon  which  I  have  acted,  only  comes  in  when  you  can  deal  with  the  shares  in  blocks  of  fifty  or  a  hundred.  A  one 
pound  share  even  at  ten  per  cent,  is  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  unless  you  can  put  several  of  them  together.  The 
question  has  repeatedly  been  put  to  me  whether  any  one  can  apply  for  more  than  one  share.  I  reply,  '<  Certainly,  but 
if  you  do,  you  must  subscribe  for  as  many  papers  as  you  want  debentures."  To  which  the  answer  is,  "  But  I  don't 
want  more  than  one  copy  of  the  paper."  Thus  here  arises  at  the  very  outset  the  necessity  for  the  bete  noire  of  modern 
Socialism,  the  middleman.  And  a  very  interesting  problem  arises  as  to  whether  the  associative  principle  has  gained 
sufficient  hold  amongst  us  for  this  offer  to  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  financing  all  manner  of  good  causes,  or 
whether  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  trade. 

Everything  of  course  depends  upon  whether  the  Daily  Paper — a  sample  copy  of  which  is  issued  with  our 
Christmas  Number — is  likely  to  catch  on.  I  have  my  own  ideas  on  that  subject,  and  if  those  ideas  are  correct,  and 
are  shared  by  others,  it  is  merely  a  question  whether  my  £100,000  are  snapped  up  by  the  trade,  or  are  made  the 
means  of  financing  various  forms  of  philanthropic  enterprise.  Any  activo  local  secretary  of  any  association,  social 
or  religious,  who  believes  that  the  paper  would  go  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  copies  in  his  district,  could  put  £10C 
into  the  treasury  of  his  society,  by  standing  out  of  £130  for  twelve  months.   He  would  get  the  money  back  in  the 
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daily  pennies  which  any  newsagent  would  collect  for  him  on  the  usual  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  would 
have  £100  in  five  or  ten  per  cent,  debentures.  Any  society  with  a  hundred  branches  throughout  the  country,  each  of 
which  could  secure  a  hundred  subscribers,  might  obtain  a  permanent  endowment  of  £10,000  yielding  from  £500  to 
£1,000  per  year. 

No  such  offer  has  over  been  made  in  our  time.  For  instance,  an  association  for  the  general  advocacy  of  th; 
Woman's  Movement — which  I  mention  because  I  should  probably  be  in  more  general  accord  with  it  than  with  any 
other  political  or  social  society — might  be  financed  into  a  position  of  opulence  which  no  other  society  occupies,  if  its 
founders  were  to  take  up,  say,  50,000  subscriptions  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  have  had  £65,000 
worth  of  papers  to  dispose  of,  by  which  they  could  have  recouped  themselvos  for  every  penny  of  their  outlay ;  anl 
they  would  then  find  themselves  in  possession  of  £50,000  debentures  bearing  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  interest, 
which  would  supply  offices,  secretaries,  and  agents  on  a  scale  possible  to  no  other  Woman's  Society  in  existence. 

The  immense  premium  offered  for  the  purposes  of  launching  the  Daily  Paper  will  in  the  natural  order  of  thing? 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  unless  means  are  promptly  taken  to  intercept  it  by  societies  or  associations,  existing 
or  to  come  into  existence.  The  trade  will  naturally  look  at  the  question  solely  from  this  point  of  view :  Will  the 
Daily  Paper  catch  on  ?  If  it  is  certain  to  catch  on,  then  there  is  £100,000  to  be  scrambled  for,  that  at  least  is  quite 
clear.  For  if  the  paper,  of  which  they  have  now  a  sample  before  them,  will  sell  on  its  own  merits  as  The  Review  of 
Bbvibw  sells,  or  as  Tit  Bits  and  Answers  sell,  then  the  newsagents  can  put  £100,000  into  their  pockets  without  the 
least  risk,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  own  business.  Take  for  instance  the  largest  newsagents  in  the  world- 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.  Suppose  foV  a  moment  that  they  knew  as  a  positive  certainty  that  next  year  100,009 
copies  per  day  would  be  sold  of  the  Daily  Pap'r.  In  that  case  they  would  be  no  less  certain  to  have  the  handling  of 
30,000  of  them.  If  they  put  it  only  at  25,000,  which  is  far  below  their  minimum  proportion  of  the  sales  of  a  daily  paper 
of  100,000  circulation,  they  could  (of  course,  I  know  they  will  not,  and  I  am  taking  their  case  because  there  will  he  no 
suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  firm  that  is  named),  by  subscribing  in  advance  for  25,000  copies  or  the 
paper,  in  return  for  the  laying  out  of  £30,000  for  twelve  months,  put  £25,000  in  their  pocket.  They  would,  in 
addition,  have  the  profit  upon  the  supplying  of  25,000  copies  through  th3  trade  in  the  ordinary  course. 

I  know  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  would  never  dream  of  making  a  deal  on  such  terms.  They  will  sell  the 
paper  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  they  would  sell  any  other  paper,  but  beyond  that  they  will  not  go.  But  the  possibilities 
are  the  same  for  any  newsagent,  only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  a  newsagent,  wholesale  or  retail,  who  was  coofiJent  that 
be  could  dispose  of  2,000  or  5,000  copies  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  trade,  only  needs  to  raise  £3,000  or 
£6,500  to  make  over  75  per  cent,  interest  in  the  first  year;  whichever  way  it  turns,  the  newsngent  must  gain.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  paper  has  boen  placed  at  the  full  rate  of  a  penny  a  day,  without  allowing  any  discount  for 
payment  in  advance,  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  underselling  the  trade  through  whom  it  is  probable  the  paper 
will  be  chiefly  distributed. 

The  terms  upon  which  its  distribution  will  be  undertaken  will  naturally  be  subject  to  an  arrangement  between 
the  Daily  Paper  and  the  new&agonts.  At  present,  the  custom  of  the  trade  is  well-established.  The  newsagent  under- 
takes to  get  orders,  to  take  the  risk  of  bad  debts,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  carriage.  In  return  for  this  service,  he 
receives  his  present  commission,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  negotiations  between  the  trade 
and  the  Daily  Paper  would  rest.  Upon  that  point  there  need  be  no  misunderstanding.  Whatever  the  terms 
ultimately  arrived  at  may  be,  they  will  start  npon  the  basis  of  existing  rates,  as  adjusted  to  existing  circumstances. 
In  matters  of  business  no  one  expects  any  one  to  work  for  nothing,  nor  do  I  wish  to  complicate  a  revolution  io 
newspaper  finance  by  undertaking  at  the  same  time  a  revolution  in  news  distribution.  The  offer  which  I  make, 
if  taken  up  by  the  trade,  would  practically  make  them  assured  partners  to  the  extent  of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  in 
an  enterprise  all  the  risks  of  which  will  be  borne  by  myself. 

But  I  close  as  I  began.  From  the  point  of  view  of  sympathisers,  everything  depends  upon  the  degree  of  personal 
confidence  which  they  have  in  me.  From  the  business  point  of  view,  that  element  does  not  come  in.  The  dominating 
factor  in  the  question,  looked  at  as  a  financial  speculation,  depends  upon  the  opinion  which  each  possible  subscriber 
in  the  trade,  or  out  of  it,  forms  as  to  the  probabilities  of  such  a  Daily  Paper  as  that  which  is  published  with  my 
Christmas  Number,  commanding  a  circulation  and  becoming  a  property.  If  they  do  not  think  it  will  catch  on,  they 
will  wisely  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  believe,  as  many  who  have  spoken  to  me  do 
believe,  that  the  Daily  Pap  r  is  built  on  lines  that  are  certain  to  render  it  a  great  success,  then  there  is  £100,000  to 
be  scrambled  for,  and  my  part  in  the  matter  is  now  limited  to  seeing  that  the  applicants  share  fair  all  round.  The 
question  is  now  entirely  beyond  my  control,  or  beyond  any  possibility  of  my  exercising  any  influence  upon  the 
matter.  In  proof  whereof,  as  the  lawyers  say,  I  write  these  lines  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  New  York.  I  shall  not 
return  to  this  country  until  after  the  December  Review  has  gone  to  press.  Before  that  time,  the  die  will  have  been 
cast  one  w.iy  or  the  other.  Which  way  the  lot  will  fall  I  know  not,  nor  any  mortal.  All  that  I  know  is,  that 
whatever  the  decision  may  be,  I  will  accept  it  loyally,  cheerfully,  and  with  a  conviction  that  I  shall  then  have  got 
my  marching  orders. 
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J THINK  it  is  only  due  to  my  readers  to  explain  how 
the  Daily  Paper  Company  came  into  existence,  and 
to  give  them  a  brief  narrative  of  the  facts  which  will 
enable  them  to  understand  exactly  how  things  are.  My 
original  idea  was  to  have  issued  my  debentures  in 
my  own  name,  bat  Sir  George  Lewis  advised  me  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  create  a  limited  lia- 
bility company  in  order  to  issue  those  debentures.  I 
objected,  preferring  the  unlimited  freedom  of  a  private 
individual  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  any 
control  from  shareholders  or  others.  Sir  George  Lewis 
assured  me  that  I  could  be  as  free  as  a  limited  company 
as  a  private  individual  if  I  were  careful  to  have  the  articles 
of  association  rightly  drawn,  and  if  the  shareholders 
were  my  own  personal  friends,  who  would  join  the  com- 
pany simply  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  a 
free  hand.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  these  stipula- 
tions. Sir  George  Lewis  received  carte  blanche  to  draw 
the  articles  as  he  pleased,  the  only  indispensable  point 
being  that  I  was  to  be  as  free  to  do  what  seemed  right  in 
my  own  eyes  and  whatever  seemed  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  paper,  as  if  I  was  working  on  my  own 
responsibility.  The  first  counsel  consulted  raised  many 
objections,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  draft  articles  of  necessary  breadth. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  emplqy  other  counsel,  and 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  the  first  authority  on  company  law, 
received  his  instructions  on  Thursday,  October  12,  at 
eleven  o'clock.  A  fter  some  discussion  he  entered  heartily 
into  the  scheme,  and  by  seven  o'clock  that  night  the  draft 
of  tho  articles  of  association  was  submitted  to  me  and 
approved.  They  went  to  the  printer  at  once,  and  by  five 
minutes  to  two  on  the  following  day  (he  company  was 
registered  at  Somerset  House.  The  articles  of  association, 
together  with  the  memorandum,  occupy  about  thirty-eight 
foalscap  printed  pages.  The  putting  of  them  together 
at  su  ch  high  pressure  and  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time 
was  one  of  the  quickest  things  done  under  the  Companies 
Act. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  this  explanation  in  order  that 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  articles  of  association  may  be 
understood.  The  capital  was  purposely  fixed  at  a  nominal 
figure,  inasmuch  as  the  real  working  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, by  the  scheme  explained  in  the  November  Review, 
will  be  supplied  by  the  subscribers  themselves.  The  £20 
capital  was  merely  fixed  in  order  to  comply  with  the*  pro- 
visions of  the  Companies  Act.  This  sum  is  divided  into 
six  founders'  shares  of  one  £1  each  and  fourteen  ordinary 
shares  of  a  similar  amount,  limited  to  a  maximum  divi- 
dend of  ten  per  cent.  In  order  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  machinery  of  the  Companies  Act  to  be  used  in  any 
way  to  limit  my  responsibility  or  to  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  my  discretion,  a  series  of  provisions  have 
been  drafted,  which,  by  universal  consent,  secure  the  end 
in  view.  To  begin  with,  I  hold  all  the  founders'  shares 
and  eight  of  the  ordinary  shares.  Whenever  the  share- 
holders are  called  together  I  have  a  clear  majority  of  the 
ordinary  shares,  but  in  case  this  should  not  be  sufficient, 
it  is  expressly  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  association 
that  my  shares  shall  always  confer  upon  me  the  right  to 
ten  more  votes  than  the  aggregate  votes  conferred  upon 
all  the  other  shares.  The  result  of  this  provision  is  that, 
at  any  meeting  of  the  company,  whether  general  or 
ordinary,  1  can  always  override  all  opposition,  and  the 
company  becomes  but  another  term  for  myself.  This  of 
coarse  is  what  was  aimed  at  from  the  first,  both  by  the 


friends  who  associated  with  me,  and  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  drew  up  the  articles  of  association.  As  it 
was  said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  with  counsel, 
W.  T.  Stead  was  to  be  considered  as  an  estate  to  be 
developed,  his  ideas  were  as  so  many  mineral  deposits 
which  have  to  be  worked,  and  as  nobody  knows  what 
those  ideas  are  except  W.  T.  Stead  himself,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  venture  that  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  should  be  upon  his  head,  and  that  no  one 
in  the  company  should  have  any  right  to  iuterfere  in  any 
way  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  absolute  discretion. 
This,  of  course,  at  first  sight  provokes  criticism,  but  objec- 
tions will  disappear  when  it  is  understood  that  all  that  is 
to  be  done  is  to  define  simply  and  legally  under  the  Com- 
panies Act  that  I  should  have  the  same  liberty  of  action 
that  is  possessed  by  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty  who  has 
not  been  converted  into  a  limited  liability  company. 

The  articles  of  association  provide  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company  under  the  usual  forms  of  the 
Companies  Act,  as,  for  instance,  there  must  be  general 
meetings  of  the  shareholders  which  I  am  to  call.  Three 
constitute  a  quorum.  I  take  the  chair  by  right  of  office, 
and  as  my  vote  is  to  count  ten  more  than  the  votes  of  all 
those  who  are  present,  and  I  have  besides  the  casting 
vote  as  chairman,  it  would  seem  that  I  can  have  things 
pretty  much  my  own  way.  The  general  director  so  con- 
stituted can  from  time  to  time  increase  the  capital  by 
the  increase  of  such  shares  to  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient.  In  addition  to  the  powers  which  I 
possess  by  being  constituted  a  permanent  working 
majority  of  the  general  meeting,  a  new  office  has  been 
created  for  me,  under  which  I  become  permanent  general 
director  of  the  company.  Here  I  quote  from  the  Articles 
of  Association : — 

The  Permanent  Governing  Director. 

73.  The  said  William  Thomas  Stead  shall  be  the  permanent 
governing  director  of  the  company,  and  subject  as  hereinafter 
provided  he  shall  hold  that  office  for  life,  and  whilst  he  holds 
the  same  the  government  and  control  of  the  company  shall  be 
vested  in  him. 

74.  The  said  William  Thomas  Stead,  whilst  he  holds  the 
office  of  governing  director,  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  any 
time,  appoint  any  other  persons  to  be  directors  of  the  company, 
and  may  define,  limit,  and  restrict  their  powers,  and  may  fix 
and  determine  their  remuneration  and  duties,  and  may  at  any 
time  remove  any  director  however  appointed,  and  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  general  meeting  of  the  company.  Every  such 
appointment  or  removal  mast  be  in  writing  under  the  hand  of 
the  said  William  Thomas  Stead. 

78.  The  governing  director,  in  addition  to  the  powers  ond 
authorities  by  these  presents  expressly  conferred  upon  him, 
may  exercise  all  such  powers  and  do  all  such  acts  and  things 
as  may  be  exercised  or  done  by  the  compnny. 

79.  Without  prejudice  to  the  general  powers  conferred  by 
the  last  preceding  clause,  and  of  the  other  powers  conferred  by 
these  presents,  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  that  the  govern- 
ing director  shall  have  the  following  powers,  that  is  to  say : — 

(Then  follow  seven  clauses,  after  which  comes  the  eighth 
and  last.) 

(8.)  To  conduct  his  proceedings  in  such  manner  as  he  shall 
in  his  absolute  discretion  think  most  convenient. 

It  is  further  enacted  that  "  the  declaration  of  tho  governing 
director  as  to  the  amount  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company 
shall  be  conclusive." 

3.'  The  shares  other  than  those  subscribed  for  by  the  memo- 
randum of  association  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ing director,  who  may  allot  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  to 
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such  persons  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  time 
as  he  thinks  fit. 

24.  The  governing  director  may  refuse  to  register  any  trans- 
fer of  shares  upon  which  the  company  lias  a  lieu  to  a  transferee 
of  whom  he  does  not  approve,  without  being  bound  to  state  any 
reason  for  such  refusal. 

40.  The  governing  director  may  from  time  to  time  at  his 
discretion  raise  or  borrow  or  secure  the  payment  of  any  sum  or 
.sums  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  but  so  that 
the  amount  at  any  one  time  owing  in  respect  of  tho  sums  so 
raised,  borrowed,  or  secured,  shall  not  without  the  sanction  of 
a  general  meeting  exceed  the  nominal  amount  of  the  capital. 
Nevertheless  no  lender  or  other  person  dealing  with  the  com- 
pany shall  be  concerned  to  see  or  inquire  whether  this  limit  is 
observed. 

41.  The  governing  director  may  raise  or  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  such  moneys  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  in  all  respects  as  he  thinks  fit. 

96.  The  governing  director  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  aud  to  what  extent,  and  at  what  times  and  places, 
and  under  what  conditions  or  regulations,  the  accounts  and 
books  of  tho  company,  or  any  of  them,  shall  bo  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  members,  and  no  member  shall  have  any  right 
of  inspecting  any  account  or  book  or  document  of  the  company, 
excepted  as  conferred  by  statute  or  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ing director,  or  by  a  resolution  of  the  company  in  general 
meeting. 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

I  have  often  endeavoured  to  sketch,  in  more  or  less 
shadowy  outline,  the  various  functions  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  capable  of  being  filled  by  an  editor  of  a  daily  paper. 
There  is,  however,  some  degree  of  novelty  in  the  attempt 
to  embody  these  aspirations  in  the  cut-aud-dried  formula 
of  a  legal  document.  In  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
of  the  Daily  Paper  Company  we  have  such  an  attempt,  for 
which  my  legal  advisers  are  solely  responsible.  I  did  not 
alter  a  word  in  the  draft.  Had  I  done  so  I  should  have 
taken  some  articles  out  and  certainly  should  have  added 
others ;  as  it  is,  however,  the  omnibus  clause  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  enable  mo  to  do  anything  which  teems  necessary 
or  expedient : — 

4.  To  redress  or  alleviate  wrongs  and  hardships  of  all  kinds, 
whether  public  or  private. 

5.  To  expose,  denounce,  remove,  or  put  down  abuses  and 
objectionable  habits  or  customs,  and  to  caution  and  warn  the 
public,  or  any  sections  thereof,  against  dangers,  perils,  and 
risks,  and  to  prevent  and  avert  the  same. 

6.  To  protect  and  support  the  defenceless  and  helpless  against 
oppression  and  cruelty. 

7.  To  establish,  promote,  and  assist  any  institutions,  business 
concerns,  undertakings,  and  conveniences  which  may  seem 
calculated,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  benefit  the  public  or  any 
sei-tion  thereof. 

8.  To  encourage  the  discovery  of  and  investigate  and  make 
known  the  nature  and  merits  of  inventions,  and  to  acquire  any 
patents  or  licences  relating  to  nnv  such  inventions. 

9  To  promote  and  undertake  discoveries  and  investigations 
of  all  kinds,  and  with  a  view  thereto  to  employ  experts,  expe- 
ditions, commissioners,  and  agents. 

10.  To  promote  friendly  relations  betwecu  employers  and 
persons  employed  by  them. 

1 1.  To  encourage  thrift  and  temperance. 

12.  To  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  widest  sense. 

13.  To  carry  on  any  business  or  undertaking,  whether  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  or  otherwise,  except  life  assurance, 
whieh  the  company  may  think  fit  to  curry  on. 

14.  To  redeem,  compound,  reduce,  remove,  or  procure  the 
alteration  of  any  imposts,  taxes,  tolls,  fees,  charRes,  rules,  or 
regulations  which  are  inconvenient,  onerous,  or  objectionable 
to  the  public  or  any  section  thereof. 

15.  To  promote  and  facilitate  emigration. 

10.  To  act  as  arbitrator,  umpire,  or  trustee  in  all  such  cases 
as  may  seem  expedient,  and  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  agency 
business. 


17.  To  procure  the  decisions  of  questions  of  law  which  it 
may  seem  expedient  to  have  decided,  and  to  originate  and  pro- 
mote improvements  in  the  l»w,  and  to  support  or  oppose 
alterations  therein,  and  to  effect  improvements  in  adminis- 
tration. 

18.  To  admit  any  persons  to  be  associates  of  the  company  on 
such  terms,  and  to  confer  on  them  such  rights  and  privileges, 
as  may  seem  expedient. 

19.  To  grant  donations  and  subscribe  money  in  such  cases  as 
may  seem  expedient,  and  whether  for  public,  private,  charitable, 
or  benevolent  purposes,  or  otherwise. 

20.  To  carry  on  business  us  bankers,  financiers,  promoters, 
and  concessionnaires  in  all  their  respective  branches,  and  to 
carry  on  all  kinds  of  guarantee  and  indemnity  business. 

21.  Generally  to  undertake  and  carry  out  any  operations  or 
transactions  whatsoever,  except  life  assurance,  which  may  be 
lawfully  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  a  private  individual 
capitalist,  and  which  the  company  may  think  it  expedient  to 
undertake  and  carry  out. 

The  express  exclusion  of  life  assurance  will  render  it 
necessary,  should  the  paper  come  into  existence,  for  me 
to  make  a  separate  arrangement  in  order  that  I  might 
undertake  that  description  of  business  should  it  seem 
desirable  that  I  should  do  so.  The  reason  why  it  is 
excepted  in  the  articles  of  asseciation  is  because  the  law 
rightly  requires  that  any  undertaking  to  found  a  system 
of  life  assurance  must  have  a  more  adequate  capital  than 
the  sum  of  £20.  Thus  has  come  about  my  transformation 
into  the  Daily  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

As  for  the  Daily  Pap;r,  a  specimen  copy  of  which  was 
issued  with  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Review,  "  Two 
and  Two  Make  Four,"  the  following  description  will  be 
read  with  interest  :— 

THE  DAILY  PAPER. 

The  Daily  Paper  is  almost  exactly  the  shape  of  1st 
Rkview  of  Reviews,  and  consists  of  a  neatly  folded, 
pasted,  and  trimmed  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  ten  of 
which  are  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  other  thirty 
are  devoted  to  news  of  the  day  and  special  articles  there- 
upon. It  is  Mr.  Stead's  theory  that  what  the  average 
reader  wants  is  not  so  much  acreago  of  print  as  a 
handy  readable  penny  paper,  every  page  of  which  will 
coxtain  something  of  interest.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind 
of  a  cross  between  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  Tit  Bits, 
and  it  avowedly  aims  at  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  abyss 
which  separates  tho  millions  who  read  weekly  miscel- 
lanies from  the  comparatively  few  who  read  the  daily 
papers.  Tho  title-page  of  the  paper  is  plain  and  distinc- 
tive. It  bears  the  legend :  "  For  the  Union  of  all  who 
Love,  in  the  Service  of  all  who  Suffer." 

A  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of  the  new  paper,  with 
the  table  of  contents,  is  given  ou  the  next  page. 

Mr.  Stead's  idea  at  first  was  to  produce  a  paper 
exactly  as  it  would  have  appeared  if  the  Daily  Paper  had 
been  in  regular  course  of  publication,  and  for  this  pur- 
poso  he  selected  tho  foOrth  of  October,  as  it  is  tho  day  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  more  than  any  other  represented 
trie  philanthropic  side  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  in 
working  out  this  idea  it  was  evident  that  to  put  before 
the  public  in  November  the  Stock  Exchange  quotations  of 
October  3rd,  and  tho  6tale  news  of  a  month  back,  wonld 
have  been  to  prejudice  the  project  from  its  very  outset; 
and  true  above  everything  to  his  conception  that  a  paper 
must  be  interesting  and  readable,  Mr.  Stead  has  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  news  of  the  day,  only  giving  that  which  is 
necessary  to  show  the  position  it  would  occupy  in  the 
paper.  The  first  place  in  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  very 
exhaustive  and  carefully  compiled  diary  of  tho  events  of 
the  day.   These  are  compiled  under  various  heads- 
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Political,  Commercial,  Legal,  Recreational,  and  Miscel- 
laneous. The  theatres  are  subdivided  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  picco  -which  they  are  playing.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  single  page  is  condensed  a  kind  of  antici- 
patory programme  for  the  events  of  tho  day.  Facing 
the  Diary  is  the  leading  article,  of  which  there  is 
one  and  only  one.  The  first  article  in  the  sample 
paper  is  devoted  to  setting  forth,  in  the  familiar 
style  in  which  Mr.  Stead  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  lay  down  the  law  in  his  editorial  columns,  tho 
Home  Bule  Bill  for  1891.     A  draft  of  this  bill  is 
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published  on  another  page.  Mr.  Stead  expresses  the 
conviction  that  to  reintroduce  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1893  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1894,  would  spell 
bine  ruin  for  Home  Rule  and  suicide  for  the  Liberal 
Party.  While  admitting  that  the  Irish  could  compel  the 
Government  to  do  this  if  they  chose,  he  bases  upon  a 
quotation  from  United  Ireland  and  an  article  by  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy  a  plea  for  a  compromise  which,  he  believes,  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  That  compromise  is, 
briefly,  that  a  Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  introduced  in 


1891,  consisting  of  a  preamble  and  one  clause,  enacting 
that  a  national  convention  of  the  representatives  of  tho 
Irish  constituencies  should  be  held  in  Dublin  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  the  schemes  of  Home  Rule  which  lwve 
been  brought  forward,  and  report  upon  the  same  with  a 
view  to  legislation  in  1895.  If  the  design  is  to  provoke  a 
conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  it  should  be  sent  up  in 
that  form,  when  the  Peers  would  bo  certain  to  throw  it 
out.  But  if  Ministers  wish  to  relegate  the  question  to  the 
Irish  people  they  can  do  it  by  forming  the  Irish  members 
into  a  special  committee  empowered  to  meet  at  Dublin 
and  to  hold  their  meetings  during  the  recess.  By  this 
means  the  Home  Rule  flag  could  be  kept  flying  art  the 
mast-head,  while  the  decks  were  cleared  for  the  enact- 
ment of  British  legislation.  The  only  other  editorials  in 
the  paper  consist  of  brief  notes  under  the  title  "  Note !  " 
The  rest  of  the  paper  is  devoted  tonewsand  special  articles. 

Immediately  after  the  leader,  the  leading  place  is 
devoted  to  a  carefully  written  summary  of  the  events  of 
the  previous  day.  This  is  illustrated  with  a  couple  of 
small  maps.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Stead's  theories  that  the 
busy  man  prefers  to  have  his  news  served  up  in  this  con- 
densed fashion,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  condense  into 
two  pages  of  the  magazine  a  compendium  of  the  history 
of  the  previous  day. 

One  feature  which  forms  a  notable  departure  from  tra- 
dition is  the  publication  of  "  In  Place  of  Morning  Service." 
Here  we  have  what  is  avowedly  intended  for  a  substitute 
for  the  morning  servico  which  is  no  longer  attended  in 
our  churches,  aud  the  family  prayers  which  are  more  and 
more  falling  into  disuse.  What  Mr.  Stead  provides  in 
place  of  morning  service  consists  of  "  Watchwords  of 
Heroes,"  a  collect  for  the  day,  and  a  lesson  t elected  in  this 
case  from  Mr.  Stead's  favourira  poet,  Lowell.  There  is 
besides  a  condensed  homily  for  the  day,  which  is  to  be 
written  by  leaders  of  religious  thought,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  sect  and  religion.  Facing  the  page  "  In  Place 
of  Morning  Service,"  we  have  a  page  devoted  to  the  saint 
of  the  day,  who,  on  October  4,  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
This  is  illustrated,  and  forms  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
the  "  Calendar  of  the  Saints,"  who  are  to  be  selected  im- 
partially from  the  calendars  of  all  the  churches.  Nor 
will  this  calendar  be  confined  to  the  churches. 

If  the  attempt  to  supply  a  substitute  for  Morning  Service 
in  a  daily  paper  is  novel,  it  is  much  less  startling  than  the 
next  feature,  which  consists  of  what  is  called  an  "  Auto- 
matic Telepathic  Interview  with  Lady  Brooke  on  the 
Future  of  the  British  Aristocracy."  If  this  feature  can  be 
kept  up,  Mr.  Stead  may  fairly  claim  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
revolutionising  journalism,  for  he  asserts  that  while  he 
was  at  Dover  and  Lady  Brooke  was  at  Dunrobin— that  is 
to  say,  when  the  interviewer  and  the  interviewe  were 
separated  by  a  distance  of  800  miles— he  was  able  to 
interview  her  on  tho  British  Aristocracy  as  Part  of  the 
Wasted  Wealth  of  King  Demos.  Mr.  Stead  put  the 
questions  mentally,  and  Lady  Brooke,  although  at  the 
time  quite  unconscious  of  being  subjected  to  the  process 
of  interviewing,  wrote  through  his  hand  the  answers  to 
the  questions.  No  claim  more  astonishing  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  miracle-worker  or  magician.  Lady  Brooke, 
however,  vouches  for  the  accuracy  with  which  her  inter- 
viewer's automatic  hand  interpreted  her  thoughts,  and  in 
correcting  the  proofs  she  makes  an  addition  which  is 
obviously  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  amplification  of 
the  observations  already  written  down.  Mr.  Stead  for 
more  than  a  year  past  has  constantly  received  communica- 
tions from  his  friends  in  this  fashion,  but  this  is  the  first 
occasion  oa  which  he  has  applied  this  unique  power  to 
journalistic  enterprise. 
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The  opening  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress,  which 
met  on  October  3,  is  commissiouercd  in  a  page,  and  to 
keep  the  balance  between  Church  and  Dissent  even, 
there  is  an  interview  with  a  rural  Nonconformist,  who 
makes  an  energetic  appeal  for  the  formation  of  a  Nonconfor- 
mist association  to  avert  the  threatened  extinction  of  rural 
Nonconformity.  The  appeal,  which  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  editor,  is  calculated  to  provoke  as  much  discussion 
as  anything  else  in  the  paper. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  the  press  and  the 
theatre,  which  has  long  exercised  Mr.  Stead's  mind,  has 
been  decided  at  last  by  him  in  a  somewhat  startling 
fashion.  He  publishes  a  two-page  interview  with  Miss 
Robins,  the  well-known  American  actress,  who  has  become 
so  famous  as  the  creator  of  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  and  other  of 
Ibsen's  leading  roles.  He  offers  her  the  position  of  chief 
dramatic  critic  for  the  Daily  Paper.  Miss  Robins  at  first 
demurs,  but  Mr.  Stead  undertakes  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
round  all  the  theatres  and  report  his  first  impressions,  for 
although  he  is  forty-five  he  has  never  attended  a  theatrical 
performance  excepting  that  of  Oberammergau.  Miss 
Robins  then  consents  to  undertake  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  artists  and  critics  who  take  a  serious  view 
of  the  drama,  and  who  are  to  set  about  no  less  a  task  than 
the  formation  of  a  national  theatre,  subventioned  not  by 
the  State,  but  by  subscriptions  raised  through  the  Daily 
Pap-r. 

After  this  sensation  it  is  comparatively  tame  to  turn  to 
an  interview  with  the  head  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Son's  Library,  even  although  the  interview  takes  the  form 
of  a  discussion  between  the  editor  and  Mr.  Faux  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  objects  of  the  Daily  Paper  can  best  be 
achieved. 

In  place  of  the  City  Notes  and  Comments,  which  are  to 
be  a  leading  feature  of  the  Daily  Paper,  we  have  inter- 
views with  Sir  George  Lewis, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  of  Truth,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Standard 
and  the  Investors'  Review,  on 
a  crusade  which  Mr.  Stead 
proposes  to  head  against 
swindling  company  promoters 
and  fraudulent  philanthropic 
financiers.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "On  the  Making  and 
Losing  of  Money,"  and  the 
title  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
Balfour  of  the  Liberator 
Building  Society,  who  is 
pilloried  across  the  page.  If 
Mr.  Stead  conducts  his  paper  on  the  lines  which  he  has 
laid  down,  he  is  warned  that  it  will  cost  him  a  lawsuit  a 
month  and  £10,000  per  annum  in  lawyers'  bills.  After 
proposing  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gidem 
against  the  swindlers  of  society,  Mr.  Stead  publishes  a 
long  plea  for  the  publication  of  an  English  Bible— a  pro- 
posal which  has  the  hearty  support  of  Mr.  Brycc.  The 
idea  is  that  the  whole  of  English  history  and  "literature 
might  be  condensed  into  a  kind  of  Review  of  Reviews 
edition  in  the  same  way  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
compiled  by  the  inspired  writers.  The  scheme  Mr.  Bryce 
declares  to  be  both  ingenious  and  suggestive.  It  has 
excited  much  enthusiasm  in  various  quarters,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  widely  discussed. 

From  the  compilation  of  a  Bible  to  the  reform  of 
cookery  is  a  long  stride ;  but  Mr.  Stead  takes  it  gaily, 
and  proclaims  that  one  of  the  great  aims  of  the  Daily 
Paper  will  be  the  Frenchification  of  English  cooking. 
Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dinner-table,  and 


SIR  GEORGE  LEWIS. 


Mr.  Stead  ventures  to  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  the  discovery  of  a  new  sauce  will  be  telegraphed 
with  as  much  detail  as  a  murder  or  a  horserace. 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  Daily  Paper  is  the 
announcement  which  the  editor  makes,  that  whenever 
there  is  no  news  of  special  importance  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  the  most  thrilling  and  important 
event  of  '*  Yesterdays  Long  Ago  "  will  be  reported.  By 
way  of  giving  a  sample  of  what  he  means  he  publishes  & 
war  correspondent's  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in 
which  Themistocles,  more  than  2000  years  ago,  destroyed 
the  Persian  fleet  and  saved  the  civilisation  of  Greece. 
The  account  is  displayed  with  a  profusion  of  cross-head- 
ing as  if  it  were  a  telegram  from  the  seat  of  war.  It  is 
much  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  piece  of  writing  in 
the  paper. 

The  position  of  honour  in  the  centre  of  the  paper  is 
devoted  to  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea  which  Mr. 
Stead  has  long  maintained  to  be  the  coming  event  in 
journalism,  namely  the  incorporation  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  world's  history  in  "  The  Romance  of  the 
World,"  which,  once  begun,  will  never  end,  and  be  con- 
tinued as  a  serial  from  day  to  day  as  long  as  the  paper 
lasts.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  do  more  than  show 
in  a  very  fragmentary  fashion  the  way  in  which  this  could 
be  done.  The  story,  however,  in  less  than  three  pages, 
sets  forth  simply  the  leading  features  which  resulted 
in  the  Matabele  war.  This  conception  of  "  The  Romance 
of  the  World "  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  plank  in 
Mr.  Stead's  bridge.  At  present  women,  and  a  great 
number  of  men,  will  not  read  politics  unless  they  can  get 
politics  in  the  shape  of  a  story.  In  order  to  induce  them 
to  take  an  interest  in  nflfairs  Mr.  Stead  proposes  to  serve 
up  the  news  with  the  sauce  which  they  like.  The  design 
has  been  submitted  to  many  of  the  leading  novelists  of 
the  day  and  has  secured  their  enthusiastic  approval. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  say  a  word  on  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  paper.  They  are  prefaced  by  an  article  on 
"  Art  in  Advertising,"  which  sets  forth  plainly  that 
advertisements  in  the  Daily  Paper  are  to  be  treated  like 
news,  and  rejected  if  not  interesting.  As  this  might  be 
too  hard  upon  the  advertiser,  a  special  staff  of  what  may  j 
be  called  "  advertisement  journalists  "  will  be  maintained, 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  make  advertisements  interest- 
ing. No  advertisement  is  to  be  disguised  as  news,  and 
should  any  fraud  be  practised  by  advertisers  in  the  1 
columns  of  the  Daily  Paper,  the  editor  undertakes  to 
prosecute  the  advertiser.  Most  of  the  advertisements 
take  the  form  of  interviews,  but  there  is  one  page  in 
which  Mr.  Stead  announces  the  various  publications  which 
he  contemplates  issuing  when  the  Daily  Paper  comes 
into  existence.'  They  include  two  penny  weeklies  and 
two  halfpenny  weeklies,  and  also  a  series  of  "  Daily  Paper 
Classics,  which  will  be  published  at  threepence,  identical 
in  shape  with  the  Daily  Paper. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  specimen  paper  which 
Mr.  Stead  has  laid  before  the  public  as  the  result  of  his 
reflections  on  journalism  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
practical  experience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Stead,  who  bos  never  been  in  the  United  States,  has 
now  gone  to  the  World's  Fair,  where  he  is  picking  up  the 
latest  notions  in  journalism  that  are  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  racing  news  in  the 
Daily  Paper.  Those  who  wish  to  have  the  latest  betting 
will  have  to  go  elsewhera 

A  matter  which  so  closely  concerns  the  journalistic  world 
as  the  establishment  of  a  new  daily  paper  on  original 
lines,  both   financial  and  journalistic,  has  naturally 
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excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  I  must  express 
my  sense  of  indebtedness  to  my  journalistic  friends  for 
the  exceptional  kindliness  of  their  reception  of  the  scheme. 
There  is  one  exception  which,  however,  is  perhaps  more 
eloquent  than  the  comments  of  those  papers  which  have 
discussed  the  Daily  Paper  in  their  columns.  Not  a  single 
London  morning  daily,  excepting  the  sporting  and  finan- 
cial papers,  has  said  a  syllable  upon  the  subject.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  comments  which  have  appeared 
in  the  press,  London  and  provincial,  since  the  publication 
of  our  last  number.  As  we  go  to  press  on  the  first  of 
the  month  I  am  unable  to  publish  any  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  press  upon  the  Daily  Paper  itself.  The  articles 
from  which  I  make  extracts  deal  exclusively  either  with 
the  Daily  Paper  Company  or  with  the  financial  scheme 
upon  which  the  project  was  founded : — 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Daily  Pbess  of  London. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  remarks  that  the  Daily  Paper 
'"will  be  a  Steadite  paper,  of  course,  belonging  to  no 
party,  and  doing  that  only  which  seems  right  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Stead.  It  will  support  religion — all  religions. 
Also,  it  will  support  the  English-speaking  race,  with 
that  fine  healthy  belief  in  the  destiny  and  the  greatness 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  which  we  may  pardon  Mr.  Stead 
many  political  errors.  And  it  will  support,  of  course, 
the  woman's  movement  In  fact,  if  the  paper  is  ever 
started,  it  will  be  a  fine  rousing  publication,  conducted 
with  Mr.  Stead's  well-known  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
ingenuity.  However,  we  hope  Mr.  Stead  will  get  his 
money.  His  paper  will  probably  say  and  do  many  things 
we  shall  not  like,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  good  reading." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  describes  the  scheme  as  being 
"as  original  as  it  is  audacious." 

The  Star  is  flattering.  "  The  apostle  of  the  spook,"  it 
says,  "  is  not  deficient  in  the  world's  cunning,  for  there 
is  no  bait  so  deadly  amongst  the  gudgeons  as  the  promise 
of  '  something  for  nothing.'  ...  If  the  scheme  fails — 
well,  an  editor  who  has  had  the  uncontrolled  handling 
of  £130,000  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived  in  vain !  It 
is  a  fine  scheme— for  Mr.  Stead,  and  so  much  less  vulgar 
than  the  manoeuvrings  of  the  common  promoter  .  .  . 
Mr.  Stead  takes  no  risk,  and  has  carefully  provided 
against  the  unpleasantness  of  foreclosure." 

The  Globe  says: — "For  our  part  we  wish  the  new 
venture  all  success.  Mr.  Stead  has  already  told  us  what 
the  ideal  paper  should  be,  and  his  journal  is  sure  to  be 
original  if  it  is  nothing  else.  He  Will  be  '  limited '  only 
in  the  financial  sense  of  the  word,  we  may  be  quite  sure ; 
and  we  anticipate  amusement,  if  not  profit,  from  his 
return  to  daily  journalism." 

The  Daily  Graphic  points  out  that  "Ingenious  as 
Mr.  Stead  usually  is,  he  has  really  surpassed  himself 
in  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  surmounts  the  initial 
difficulty — the  discovery  of  capital. . . .  Mr.  Stead  has 
hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  making  his  customers 
finance  their  own  paper. . . .  Could  anything  be  more 
delightfully  simple  ?  It  is  simply  the  system  of  co-opera- 
tion carried  into  journalism.  Moreover,  the  readers  of 
the  paper  will  naturally  abstain  from  reviling  it  when  • 
it  does  not  please  them  for  fear  of  damaging  their  own 
property,  so  that  the  editor  is  assured  of  an  always 
contented  public.  The  idea  is  really  immense.  Mr.  Stead 
has  g  od  reason  for  his  belief  in  himself." 

DAILY  PBESS  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Sheffield  Independent  (which  published  the  first 
article  that  Mr.  Stead  ever  wrote)  does  not  doubt 


Mr.  Stead's  ability  "to  turn  out  an  eminently  read- 
able sheet,  and  to  obtain,  even  if  he  does  not  retain,  a 
very  large  constituency  ...  A  daily  paper  with  an  ideal 
far  transcending  anything  to  which  the  ordinary  secular 
newspaper  expects  to  attain,  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
main  body  of  journalists,  who  will  watch  its  inception 
and  progress  with  friendly  interest,  even  though  some  of 
them  deem  tho  project  chimerical  ...  It  is  difficult  to 
know  which  is  most  to  be  admired :  the  daring  programme 
which  embodies  the  policy  of  the  new  paper,  or  the 
scheme  by  which  Mr.  Stead  proposes  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  start  the  journal,  and  to  give  his  friends  a 
handsome  share  in  the  first-fruits  of  his  labour." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph  says  : — "  Mr.  Stead  has  an  idea. 
He  is  a  man  of  ideas.  His  head  is  as  full  of  them  as  a 
rabbit  warren  is  of  rabbit  burrows  .  .  .  Mr  Stead  is  still 
in  the  Land  of  Enchantments.  He  has  been  to  the' 
Forest  of  Dean  and  back.  Yet  he  clings  with  pathetic 
fervour  to  his  belief  that  by  the  aid  of  W.  T.  Stead  this 
world  will  be  an  angel  world  by-and-by." 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  thinks  the  scheme  may  prove 
"a  form  of  investment  undreamt  of  by  newspaper 
projectors  before." 

The  Manchester  Examiner  admits  that  "the  idea  of 
starting  a  paper .  without  any  capital  beyond  what  its 
prospective  readers  contribute  is  a  good  one,  and  would 
afford  still  greater  satisfaction  to  journalists  if  there  was 
any  likelihood  of  its  being  suggested  invariably  with 
success." 

The  Leeds  Daily  News  "fails  to  see  the  need  for  ft 
Paper  of  Papers,  which  shall  provide  a  morning  service 
of  Modern  Babylon  and  Mahatmas." 

The  Leeds  Evening  News  declares  that  "Mr.  Stead's 
latest  idea  is  worthy  of  him.  Now  that  he  has  explained 
it,  everyone  will  recognise  its  value.  .  .  .  That  Mr. 
Stead's  paper  will  be  interesting  if  it  comes  out  we  have 
not  a  doubt." 

The  Yorkshire  Post  says  that  the  scheme  will  be  carried 
out  "  by  a  bold  application  of  the  confidence  trick.  .... 
The  subscribers  will  have  the  paper  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  and  so,  nominally,  they  will  get  their  money's 
worth  ....  Mr.  Stead's  justification  for  his  audacity 
is  that  his  paper  cannot  be  started  in  any  other  way, 
because  he  wants  to  be  as  '  free  as  air,'  and  subject  to  no 
control  of  any  sort  in  the  conduct  of  it." 

The  Yorkshire  Evening  Post  says  that  "  The  point  is, 
Mr.  Stead  conceives  a  new  mission  for  a  newspaper. . . . 
The  keeper  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  however, 
wants  to  be  '  free  as  air,'  and  subject  to  no  control 
whatever. .  .  .  Mr.  Stead's  belief  in  the  faith  his  readers 
repose  in  him  must  have  been  great  before  he  could 
launch  his  stupendously  conceited  programme  for  a 
daily  newspaper  without  capital. . . .  We  know  of  only 
one  other  man  capable  of  the  hardihood  of  such  a 
proposal— he  is  '  General '  Booth." 

The  Bradford  Mercury  "  admires  Mr.  Stead,"  and 
thinks  that  "  For  absolute  nerve  force,  or  as  they  say  in 
America,  for  '  cheek,'  he  would  be  hard  to  beat  .  .  .  We 
are  convinced  that  Providence  has  made  a  great  mistake 
in  not  calling  in  Mr.  Stead  to  help  in  the  management  of 
creation.  If  he  can  find  100,000  lunatics  to  supply  him 
with  the  money  to  run  his  projected  paper,  according  to 
the  Articles  of  Association,  he  will  certainly  deserve  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  journalist  who  has  ever 
accomplished  the  feat" 

'  The  Bradford  Observer  exclaims,  "  How  he  ever  got  in 
this  old-fashioned  hemisphere  is  a  continual  marvel. 
Some  old  pilgrim  father  must  have  stayed  at  home  who 
ought  to  have  gone  to  America.   However,  English  life 
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at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  distinctly  livelier 
for  the  mistake  of  Mr.  Stead's  great-grandfather,  and  we 
do  not  in  the  least  want  to  blame  him  .  .  .  His  project  is 
■worthy  of  John  Law.  But  will  it  float  and  will  it  swim  ? 
The  '  scheme '  is  ingenious  and  attractive.  Mr.  Stead  is 
a  masterly  journalist  when  he  will  stick  to  his  last,  and 
the  public  may  have  faith  in  him  as  a  manager  " 

The  Nottingham  Daily  Express  points  out  that  "  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  proposes  a  scheme  whereby  the  British  public 
may  provide  him  with  £100,000  wherewith  to  start  a 
newspaper  and  drench  the  world  with  daily  doses  of 
Steadism,  instead  of  the  present  patronage  of  mankind 
in  monthly  instalments. . . .  This  proposal  is  the  most 
amazing  exhibition  of  inordinate  vanity  and  irrepressible 
egotism  that  has  ever  appeared  in  print.  .  .  .  Will  the 
public  provide  him  with  £100,000  to  preach  Steadism? 
— that  is  the  knotty  question." 

The  Western  Morning  News  says  that  "  the  late  editor 
of  the  Pall  Mall  does  certainly  understand  the  art  of  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  the  journals  he  conducts." 

SOCIETY  JOURNALS. 

Truth  says:— "Mr.  Stead,  whose  flow  of  novel  and 
sensational  ideas  causes  me  much  envy,  has  devised 
a  scheme  for  a  daily  newspaper  which  is  to  be  financed 
by  the  subscribers,  and  managed  by  an  irresponsible 
editor,  who,  for  want  of  a  better,  is  to  be  himself.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  original 
proposal,  always.provided  the  right  editor  can  be  found. 
If  100,000  subscribers  at  twenty-six  shillings  per  head 
respond  to  Mr'.  Stead's  offer,  this  will  prove  that  they 
regard  him  as  the  right  editor,  and  the  problem  is  there- 
fore solved.  For  my  part,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
requisite  100,000  subscribers  will  be  forthcoming.  We 
have  too  long  been  condemned  to  take  Mr.  Stead  in  small 
monthly  parts..  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  him  in 
a  daily  edition,  and  I  am  Eure  that  if  ho  comes  out  once 
more  in  that  form  he  will  supply  a  widely-felt  want. 
Besides,  the  daily  papers  sadly  need  waking  up,  and 
there  is  no  one  living  better  qualified  to  do  it  than  the 
editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews." 

The  World  considers  "  Mr.  Stead's  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  daily  journal  is  bold,  ingenious, 
and  captivating." 

Vanity  Fair  confesses  to  much  admiration  for  W.  T. 
Stead,  who  has  been  "  accused  of  many  bad  things ;  he  has 
eron  been  called  an  able  journalist  (which  in  these  days 
is  grave  reproach) ;  but,"  continues  the  writer,  "  I  credit 
him  with  much  charming  audacity,  and  every  one  admires 
audacity  in  these  days,  just  as  (and  for  the  same  reason) 
every  one  admires  success.  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Stead  will  get  what  he  wants ;  for  this  able,  modest, 
audacious  man  should  have  his  chance  to  do  us  all  good, 
eren  if  he  do  himself  more  at  the  same  time." 

Sola's  Journal  remarks :— "  Mr.  Stead  has  done  many 
bold  things  since  he  journeyed  from  the  North  and 
pitched  his  tent  in  London,  but  I  should  doubt  very 
much  whether,  in  his  most  audacious  movements,  he  has 

Eropounded  a  scheme  bolder  and  more  daring  than  that 
e  now  sets  forth." 

The  Sketch  thinks  there  is  something  very  tempting 
about  the  offer,  and  says  the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Stead's 
**  latest "  ought  to  add  to  the  demand  for  the  Christmas 
Number  of  Thk  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  Figaro  says  : — "  The  general  opinion  is  that  Mr. 
Stead  '  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet.'  Under  these  circnm- 
stances  it  will  rather  surprise  me  if  he  succeeds  in  getting 
his  100,000  subscribers." 

The  National  Observer  says:— "The  enterprise  is,  of 
course,  designed  merely  to  give  Mr.  Stead  another  oppor- 


tunity of  pontifying.  Bat  while  this  desirable  object  is 
suggested  in  the  prospectus,  other  purposes  are  most 
ingeniously  detailed.  A  bold  programme !  And  yet  how 
simple  it  is !  With  a  penny  paper  and  a  staff  of  female 
reporters  you  may  rule  the  world  from  the  back  kitchen." 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS.  . 

The  BritishWeeklij  says : — "  We  have  all  along  anxiously 
desired  that  Mr.  Stead  should  return  to  the  field  of  daily 
journalism  ....  He  is  terrible  to  old-fashioned  party 
men;  but  those  who  like  honesty,  frankness, and  iusightare 
always  glad  to  consider  what  he  says,  whether  they  agree 
with  it  or  not  .  .  .  Does  Mr.  Stead  think  there  are  a 
hundred  thousand  people  in  this  country  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  advance  26s.  and  to  wait  till  July  before  they 
get  anything  ?  If  he  is  right  we  may  apply  to  him  what 
Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith :  '  Surely  never  man  was  so 
trusted  before.'  All  the  same,  we  hope  he  is  right,  and 
that  our  anticipations  of  a  probable  subscription  of  under 
ten  thousand  will  be  turned  to  confusion." 

The  Independent  says:— "The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Stead 
is  never-failing.  The  scheme,  with  its  daring  and  yet 
its  obvious  practicability,  has  mado  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  those  who  have  considered  it,  and  when  the  pre- 
liminary explanation  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  is 
buttressed  by  the  completer  exposition  in  the  Christmas 
Number,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  100,000  small 
capitalists  wanted  will  be  ready." 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  says: — "We  trust  our 
readers  will  not  be  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  journalistic  feat  suggested.  The  prophet  of  Spookology 
who  presides  at  Mowbray  House  is  capable  of  doing  very 
wonderful  things,  and  his  latest  proposal  may  not  be 
wholly  a  dream  after  all.  ...  No  one  will  question  that 
Mr.  Stead  has  many  excellent  qualifications  for  editing 
such  a  journal  as  he  proposes,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  will  draw  to  his  support  the  classes  which 
he  wishes  to  influence  by  parading  his  latitudinarianism. 
.  .  .  However,  we  frankly  own  that  we  should  like  to  see 
him  try  his  experiment." 

catholic  opinion. 

The  Tablet  remarks  that  "  to  apply  to  a  capitalist  was 
to  invite  control  and  direction,  to  both  of  which  Mr.  Stead 
has  honest  dislike." 

The  Catholic  Times  says : — "  For  our  own  part  we  heartily 
wish  Mr.  Stead  every  success.  Without  committing 
ourselves  to  all,  or  indeed  to  any,  of  the  views  which  he 
is  likely  to  develop  in  the  pages  of  his  future  organ,  we 
have  always  felt  that  a  man  of  his  vast  energy  and 
originality  of  thought  deserved  to  possess  an  outlet  which 
the  control  of  a  daily  paper  can  alone  give  to  a  bom 
journalist." 

THE  FINANCIAL  PRES9. 

The  Financial  Times  (in  a  second  notice)  says  that 
"  the  idea  is  simply  audacious ;  but  sublime  audacity  is 
a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stead's,  which  has  carried  him 
successfully  through  more  than  doubtful  ventures.  ... 
It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  lie  may  get  his  £130,000 '' ; 
and  a  third  notice,  considering  the  scheme  throughout, 
concludes,  "  It  is  essential  to  Mr.  Stead's  plans  that  he 
should  be  free  to  act  without  restraint, '  free  from  control 
hy  a  proprietor,  free  from  pressure  by  advertisers,  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  sect,  and  free  from  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  party.'  In  order  to  secure  to  him  this 
delightful  absolution,  the  Articles  of  Association, 
drawn  up  by  a  skilful  company  lawyer,  under  his 
instructions,  provide  that  he  is  to  be  permanent 
governing  director  of  the  company  for  life,  that 
the  other  directors  are  to  be  appointed,  removed,  or 
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controlled  by  him ;  that  he  is  vested  with  general  powers 
to  exercise  all  such  powers  and  do  all  such  acts  as 
may  be  exercised  or  done  by  the  company;  that  he  shall 
conduct  his  proceedings  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  iu  his 
absolute  discretion  think  most  convenient ;  and  that  his 
declaration  as  to  the  amount  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
company  shall  be  concluf  ive.  The  investing  public  are, 
however — no  doubt  to  their  poignant  regret— deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  taking  shares  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
Mr.  Stead,  Limited.  The  only  part  they  can  play  in  the 
business  is  to  subscribe  for  his  pap  -r,  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that,  however  much  they  may  disagree  with  his 
policy  or  condemn  his  methods,  no  money  will  be  returned. 
If  they  respond  to  his  appeal,  he  will  be  able  to  start  his 
paper,  to  atr  all  his  own  peculiar  crotoliets,  to  adopt  what- 
ever sensational  methods  he  may  think  fit,  to  attack 
•whom  he  likes,  and  castigate  what  sects  and  parties  he 
chooses,  with  absolutely  a  serene  indifference  to  the 
subscribers'  feelings,  and  with  no  fear  of  a  board  of 
cavilling  directors,  or  of  an  angry  body  of  shareholders 
figuratively  ready  to  rend  him  in  pieces.  It  is  certainly 
not  within  the  province  of  the  established  press  to 
determine  to  what  extent  there  is  a  demand  for  a  revival 
and  extension  of  the  new  Jerusalem  a  la  Stead.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Stead  himself  recognises  the  existence  of  a 
want  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Nor  shall  we  venture  to 
dispute  his  claim  to  a  genius  for  eclecticism  and  to  a 
consistency  which,  like  Clive's  moderation,  is  surprising 
to  himself." 

The  BulUonist  thinks  the  scheme  "  a  decided  advance 
upon  mere  underwriling." 

The  Investor*'  Guardian  acknowledges  that  "The 
scheme  is  charming,  and  no  doubt  will  be  applied  in 
future,  not  only  to  new  pipers — or  any  other  enterprises 
— bnt  also  to  old-established  organs  that  are  in  danger  of 
fainting  by  the  wayside." 

The  Financial  Observer  thinks  that  "  colossal  faith  is 
required,"  and  that  the  scheme  is  "  simply  an  ingeniously 
disguised  proposition  to  the  British  public  to  play  an 
elaborate  version  of  'heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.'"  .  .  . 
This  paper  poes  on  to  say :  "  In  placing  the  Daily  Paper 
Company  before  the  public,  Mr.  Stead,  we  are  convinced, 
has  no  desire  to  make  money  out  of  ignorant  people. 
Indeed,  even  were  such  his  object,  he  could  hardly  hope 
to  achieve  it  by  a  concern  constituted  in  such  an  unbusi- 
ness-like  manner.  He  is  influenced  wholly  and  solely  by 
vanity.  If  the  public  choose  to  minister  to  another  man's 
vanity  at  a  charge  of  twenty-six  shillings  a  head  per 
annum,  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter." 

Honey  and  Trade  thinks  that  "What  Mr.  Stead 
apparently  wants  i*  100,000  idiots  to  find  between  them 
£130,000  to  enable  him  to  bring  out  a  journalistic  enter- 
prise which  he  is  to  be  free  to  edit  and  control  as  he 
pleases."  As  for  the  promises  made,  Money  and  Trade 
asserts  that  "  No  financial  man  would  treat  such  promises 
as  being  worth  the  final  whiff  of  a  penny  pickwick." 

SCOTTISH  OPINION. 

The  Glasgow  Evening  News  considers  the  "new  de- 
parture as  bold  and  egotistical  as  all  the  others.  ...  It 
is  perhaps  a  novel  arrangement,  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  new  and  original  is  naturally  the  basis  of  the 
undertaking." 

The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  says : — "  The  ideal  newspaper 
is  coming  and  the  ideal  editor  has  come.  Who  but  Mr. 
Stead  should  be  the  ideal  editor,  and  whose  but  his  the 
ideal  newspaper  ?.  .  .  .  It  is  certain  that  every  one  will 
buy  and  read  the  ideal  paper.  The  ideal  editor  thinks  it 
might  appear  by  the  first  of  July  next." 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  thinks  "  the  scheme  is  a  bold 


one ;  bnt  it  doubts  whether  Mr.  Stead  will  find  100,000 
subscribers  who.  will  havo  perfect  confidence  in  him 
both  as  editor  and  financial  manager." 

The  London  Scotsman  says : — "  Mr.  Stead  proposes 
hastening  on  the  millennium.  He  is  a  very  clever  man, 
with  a  personality  strong  enough  to  command  attention, 
even  when  he  wanders  into  the  region  of  spooks  and  other 
uncanny  subjects.  He  has  a  way  of  his  own  of  having  us 
by  the  ears  and  generally  acting  the  part  of  a  '  troubler 
of  Israel.'  Therefore  most  people  would  prol»bly  prefer 
the  advent  of  the  millennium  to  be  postponed." 

IRISH  PAPEB8. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  considers  "  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Stead  proposes  to  establish  his  new  daily 
paper  the  most  ingenious  specimen  of  Jin  de  siecle 
journalistic  enterprise  yet  witnessed.  Mr.  Stead  describes 
himself,  in  effect,  as  the  only  possible  editor;  and 
certainly  he  is  the  only  man  living  capable  of  conceiving 
or  propounding  such  a  scheme." 

The  Dub'in  Evening  Telegraph  remarks  that  "  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  men  of  the  age.  Since 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Pall  Mall,  nay,  long 
before  that,  he  has  supplied  more  sensations  than  any 
man  we  know  of." 

Tbe  Cork  Ferald  admits  that  "with  all  his  fads  and 
crotchets,  political  and  psychical,  Mr.  Stead  is  a  brilliant 
journalist,  and  his  claims  to  the  editorial  chair  of  this 
new  organ,  as  presented  by  himself,  are  certainly 
plausible,  and . . .  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  public 
will  watch  its  development  with  interest."' 

TRADE  ORGANS. 

The  Newsagent  says :— "  This  is  a  very  clever  idea,  the 
operation  of  which  will  be,  that  while  not  spending  his 
own  money,  Mr.  Stead  will  be  absolute  proprietor ;  and 
if  the  venture  is  a  success  he  will  in  the  course  of  time 
pay  off  the  debentures  and  have  no  financial  interests 
other  than  his  own  to  consider.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  grumble  at  in  the  arrangement,  which  as 
far  as  we  can  see  is  perfectly  fair  to  the  public." 

The  British  Colonial  Printer  thinks  that  "  if  Mr.  Stead 
secures  his  100,000  prepaid  subscriptions,  and  manages 
to  steer  clear  of  rocks  for  six  months,  he  will  have  a  right 
to  consideration  as  one  of  the  cleverest  financiers  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  letters." 

SPORTING  AND  OTHER  PAPERS. 

The  Referee  is  "  sure  the  scheme  is  a  sound  one,  because, 
apart  from  a  peculiar  taste  in  ghosts  and  moral  investiga- 
tions, Mr.  Stead  is  a  straightforward,  sensible  man  of 
business,  and  a  born  journalist." 

The  Sfortsman  says  that "  it  is  an  alluring  offer,  but 
perhaps  after  all  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  bit  on  a 
gee-gee  at  starting  price.  Horses  are  queer  cattle  some- 
times to  have  to  do  with.  But  a  new  daily  paper,  edited 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  ?  Ah  1 " 

The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gazette  declares  that  "The 
editor  of  The  Beview  op  Reviews  can  never  be  accused 
of  a  want  of  boldness  and  daring,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
he  attempts  to  hide  his  light  (and  learning)  under  a 
bushel,  for  he  has  a  keen  conception  of  looking  after 
number  on',  and  is  the  most  enterprising  journalist  of  the 
present  age.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stead  deserves  all  credit  for  his 
pluck  in  formulating  such  a  very  skilful  sprat-to-catch-a- 
whale  scheme — for  that  is  the  correct  term  for  it — and 
the  eventual  catcher  of  that  whale  is  Mr.  Stead." 

The  Bath  Weekly  News  acknowledges  that  "  Mr.  Stead, 
always  daringly  original,  was  never  more  so  than  in  his 
latest  scheme,  that  of  a  new  daily  paper  which  very 
nearly  approaches  co-operative  lines." 
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London,  November  1,  1893. 
The      What  was  feared  by  many  and  desired 
Matabele   by  some  has  come  to  pass.    War  has 
War-      broken  out  in  South  Africa.    On  Octo- 
ber 2nd  a  telegram  arrived  announcing  that  the 
Matabele  had  fired  on  the  British  police  near  Fort 
"Victoria  and  then  departed,  7,000  strong,  towards 
the  north-east.    Sir  Henry  Loch,  High  Commissioner 
at  the  Gape,  was  convinced  by  this  act  that  the 
Matabele  were  bent  on  war,  and  charged  Dr.  Jame- 
son, the  Administrator  of  Mashonaland,  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  protecting  British  lives  and 
interests  in 
that  region. 
Dr.  Jameson 
immediately 
decided  to  take 
the  offensive. 
On  October 
5th,  between 
one  and  two 
hundred  miles 
away    to  the 
south-west,  a 
patrol  of  Bechu- 
analand  police 
was  fired  upon 
by  Matabele 
warriors,  who 
retreated 
under  a  return 
fusilade.  Major 
Goold  Adams,  the  chief  of  this  police,  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  by  Sir  Henry  Loch  to  proceed 
against  Lobengula  from  the  south.    On  the  14th 
he  was  reinforced  by  1,700  well-armed  Bamang- 
•wato  troops  commanded  by  their  King  Khama,  who, 
by  the  bye,  is  described  as  at  once  devout  Christian, 
■crack  sportsman,  and  elaborate  dandy.    On  the  15th 
a  skirmish  took  place  between  Dr.  Jameson's  scouts, 
in  which  one  of  our  men  was  wounded  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  Matabele  killed.    This  was  the  prelude  to 
two  small  battles  on  the  16th.    The  British  column 
from  Victoria  attacked  and  defeated  the  Matabele  at 
Indaima's  mountain,  a  spot  midway  between  Salis- 
bury and  Buluwayo.    At  the  same  time,  and  at  only 
a  little  distance  away,  the  enemy  was  beaten  and 
driven  back  by  the  column  from  Fort  Salisbury. 
One  hundred  Matabele  were  slain,  and  one  British 
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officer.    The  two  columns  immediately  afterwards 
effected  a  junction,  and  advanced  together  through 
the  enemy's  country. 
The  Forces  ^e  P'an  °f  invasion  appears  to  be  easily 
and  Routes  intelligible.    On  the  west,  Dr.  Jameson, 
of  Invasion.  having  successfully  combined  the  troops 
from  Forts  Salisbury,   Charter,  and  Victoria,  is 
marching   some    1,400   strong   eastward,  towards 
Buluwayo.    On  the  south,  Major  Adams  has  united 
the  column  from  Fort  Tuli  (consisting  of  300  volun- 
teers) and  Khama's  1,700  men,  with  500  of  bis  own 
police,  and  is  moving  northwards  towards  Buluwayo. 

These  two  little 
armies  are  in- 
tended to  meet 
on  the  road, 
and  then  to 
strike  at  tbe 
king's  kraal. 
Some  difficult 
mountains, 
with  dangerous 
passes,  inter- 
v  e  n  e .  The 
C  o  m  p  a  ny's 
troops  talk,  if 
successful,  of 
driving  Loben- 
gula and  his 
warlike  tribes, 
bag  and  bag- 
gage, beyond 

the  Zambesi.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  arrived  at  Salis- 
bury shortly  after  fighting  commenced,  foretells  a 
speedy  end  to  the  campaign,  and  "  wants  no  help." 
Certainly,  if  it  is  not  over  before  the  rainy  and 
unhealthy  season  which  comes  in  with  December, 
the  outlook  will  not  be  pleasant  for  the  troops. 

„An  So  much  for  the  progress  and  prospects 
Apostolic  of  the  war.  Who  is  morally  responsible 
Mission?"  for  outbreak  is  another  and  appa- 
rently much  more  intricate  question.  Mr.  Rhodes 
declares  that  the  trouble  arose  because  the  Chartered 
Company  would  not  allow  Lobengula  to  continue  his 
man-hunting  in  Mashonaland.  A  young  settler 
writes  home  that  his  parson  calls  the  Company's 
military  enterprise  an  "  apostolic  mission."  South 
African  sentiment  seems  to  be  pretty  fairly  voiced  by 
that  parson.    Unfortunately  the  information  as  yet 
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received  here — whether  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
nieagreness,  or  from  some  other  cause  —  has  not 
availed  to  convince  all  home-staying  Englishmen  that 
iuis  uirticu  on  Lo  Ben's  kraa*  is  quite  apostolic  in  its 
character.  The  proximate  cause  of  war  seems  slight. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Rhodes  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  Matabele  horde  must  be  smashed, 
and,  since  the  Home  Government  would  not  let  him 
begin  the  process  unless  he  were  first  attacked, 
he  did  not  need  or  want  to  wait  for  more  thanjormal 
provocation.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  arises  the 
further  and  much  debated  question,  Were  the 
grounds  which  led  Mr.  Rhodes  to  decide  on  smash- 
ing the  impis  ethically  adequate  1  He  is  represented 
on  the  one  aide  as  the  very  embodiment  of  commer- 
cial unscrupulousness,  only  eager  to  extend  the 
domain,  or  bolster  up  the  fortunes,  or  avert  the 
exposure,  of  the  British  South  African  Company, 

and  careless  what  lofty  purpose  he  simulates,  or 

what  blood  he  causes  to  be  shed.    On  the  other  side, 

he  is  glorified  as  the  great  Imperial 

genius,  the  one  able  man  in  South 

Africa  whom  the  nation  can  trust, 

the  apostle  of  civilisation,  and  the 

patron  of  Christian  missions,  who  is 

engaged  in  executing  long  delayed 

justice  on  a  murderous  and  treacher- 
ous people. 

The  Rights  71)6  Sreat  mass  of  pe°Ple 
of  the  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Native.     tjje  reqUisit;e  information, 

prefer  to  pass  no  extreme  judgments, 
have,  however,  reason  for  fearing 
that  the  rights  of  the  native  are 
not  too  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company's  servants.  There  are  dark 
rumours  about,  which  painfully  recall 
the  Rearguard  Scandals.  According 
to  one  report  which  Sir  Henry  Loch 
has  transmitted,  two  indunas  who 
came  to  Major  Goold  Adams'  camp 
on  the  1 8th  as  envoys  from  Loben- 
gula,  were  shot  by  the  British  guards. 

If  these  grave  charges  are  substanti- 
ated, nothing  will  suffice  save  the 

most  exemplary  punishment  of  the 

offenders  and  the  most  ample  amends 

to  the  nation  we  have  wronged. 

Fortunately  for  the  English  name, 

the  settlement  which  will  follow  on 

the  close  of  the  hostilities  will  be 

in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 


ment. A  Grand  Tnquest  will  then  presumably  be 
held,  when  we  may  hope  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  sad  business.  Possibly  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  prevent  any  Company,  however  favoured  6t 
worthy  of  favour,  from  hereafter  involving  the  Empire 
in  even  the  smallest  of  wars.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  not  less  effective  precautions  may  be  taken 
nearer  home  for  the  prevention  of  those  industrial 
conflicts  which  practically  amount  to  civil  war. 
Dispute  In  ^e  dispute  in  the  coal  trade,  which  has 
the  Coal  paralysed  the  industry  of  the  Midlands  for 
Trad0'  over  three  months,  continues  to  add  its 
quota  to  the  elements  of  distress  which  render  our 
winter  outlook  both  sad  and  sombre.  Last  month  for 
the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  at  mediation.  The 
mayors  of  the  leading  towns  within  the  area  of  the 
dispute  succeeded  in  bringing  masters  and  men 
face  to  face,  with  the  result  that  the  forty  per  cent, 
reduction  dwindled  at  once  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The 
mayors  proposed  as  a  compromise  that,  inasmuch  as 
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portant  than  what  is  called  a  living  wage,  oar 
question  of  the   standard  of  measurement  wiiidi 
should  be  used  in  apportioning  the  share  of  profits  to 
which  labour  is  entitled,  is  the  question  whether  <* 
not  a  strike  against  arbitration  should  receive  the 
support  of  the  public.    The  miners  may  be  perfectly 
right  in  desiring  that  their  wages  should  be  measured 
by  a  particular  yardstick,  but  that  question  fewi! 
mere  detail.    It  is  not  even  a  question  of  a  living 
wage.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  miners  might 
conceivably  earn  much  less  when  paid  at  the  higher 
rare  of  wage  than  they  would  earn  at  a  lower  rate 
per  ton  if  they  were  able  at  the  same  time  to 
invest  more  of  their  surplus  labour  in  -wage -paid 
work.    At  present  it  seems  to  be  the  accepted  notion 
of  many  of  the  leaders  and  advisers  of  the  working 
man,  that  the  shortest  cut  to  the  millennium  is  by 
artificially  increasing  to  the  uttermost  the  number* 
of  hours  and  days  in  which  men  are  unemployed. 
AQ   stlon        *8    a    cur'ousbr    inverted  political 
of  Measure  economy  which  foams  at  the  mouth  at 
Stick.     tne  suggestion  that  the  miner  might  be 
better  off  if  he  were  paid  thirty  shillings  a  week  under 
one  system,  than  if  he  were  only  paid  twenty  shillings 
a  week  under  another  system.    That  is  what  we  haw 
virtually  come  to.    What  the  miners  are  contending 


OCR  ALLY,  KUAMA,  CHIEF  Of  THE  BAMANGWATO. 

the  price  of  coal  had  risen  owing  to  the  dispute,  the 
pits  should  be  opened  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  but 
that  at  the  beginning  of  December  the  men  should 
accept  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  a  board  of  conciliation  should  be 
established.  The  mayors'  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  both  sid3s.  In  certain  districts  the 
pits  were  opened  at  the  old  rate,  by  which  means  the 
area  in  dispute  contracted,  until,  of  the  270,000  men 
reduced  to  idlene33  at  the  beginning,  70,000  resumed 
work,  leaving  200,000  still  at  play.  Each  side  pro- 
tests that  it  has  no  option  but  to  go  on  fighting,  the 
one  for  fifteen  per  csnt.  reduction,  and  the  other 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  rate  of  wage. 

Apart  from  the  widespread  suffering 
^Dispute wmcn     occasions,  the  dispute  is  not  one 

which  calls  for  much  remark.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  mads  in  certain  quarters,  notably  by 
the  Daily  G'lronich  and  those  public  bodies  which 
take  their  cue  from  the  columns  of  our  energetic 
contemporary,  to  represent  the  demand  of  the  miners 
that  the  old  rate  of  wage  should  remain  untouched, 
as  if  it  were  the  formula  of  some  great  advance  in 
the  labour  movement.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  real  question  at  issue,  which  is  far  more  im- 


From  Ibe  Mwn.] 

A  MH'TH  AFSICVX  VTF.W  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
.To  ne  Bull  (mil  knowing  all  tbe  ilivumstauces) :  •'  Let  them  go,  Sir  Hauj. 
but  miud  you  look  after  tbem !  " 
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for  is,  not  that  the  weekly  earnings  shall  reach  a 
certain  figure,  but  simply  that  for  each  ton  that  is 
hewn  they  shall  be  paid  a  certain  number  of  shillings 
and  pence.  Six  working  days  a  week  at  five 
shillings  a  day  would  certainly  be  better  for  them 
than  tea  shillings  a  day  if  they  could  only  obtain 
two  days'  work  in  the  week.  I  am  not  saying  that 
these  are  the  actual  figures  involved  in  this  dispute. 
I  simply  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  dispute  turns  o.i  a  matter  of  detail, 
which  in  many  cases  operates  to  reduce  the  net 
weekly  wage  of  the  miner  instead  of  increasing  it. 
Of  course  the  miners  have  a  perfect  right  to  stand 
out  for  any  scale  of  payment  they  prefer;  the 
absurdity  comes  in  when  they  insist  that  by  de- 
manding one  particular  artificial  method  of  appor- 
tioning the  value  of  their  labour,  therefore  they  are 
heroically  inaugurating  the  millennium.  They  are 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  may  be  right  or 
they  may  be  wrong ;  but  if  they  were  as  right  as 
they  claim  to  be,  it  would  not  compensate  for,  much 
less  excuse,  the  injury  which  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  cause  of  labour  by  their  refusal  to  arbitrate. 

It  is  said  by  some  who  seem  to  have  a 
Why  was  » 

Arbitration  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  machinery 
Refused?  Q£  arbitration  which  has  long  been  in 
practical  operation  in  the  north  of  England,  that  the 
miners  would  not  arbitrate  because  the  arbitrator 
would  have  based  his  awards  solely  upon  the  selling 
price  of  coal.  That  is  simply  nonsense.  It  was  per- 
fectly possible  for  the  miners  to  have  accepted  arbitra- 
tion on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  arbitrator 
must  take  into  consideration  other  questions  than  the 
selling  price  of  coal.  If  the  owners  had  insisted  upon 
narrowing  the  basis  of  arbitration,  or  upon  forcing 
the  men  to  accept  a  basis  which  they  considered 
unjust,  they  might  have  struck  without  putting 
themselves  in  the  wrong  before  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately for  their  own  interests,  they  did  no  such 
thing.  They  struck  against  arbitration  pure  and 
simple.  They  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves  and  their  class  not  merely 
a  widespread  suffering,  but  the  slur  which  rightly 
falls  upon  those  who  betray  a  cause  with  which  the 
permanent  interests  of  their  order  and  of  humanity 
are  vitally  bound  up.  Since,  however,  the  Federated 
Coalowners  proposed  a  week  ago  to  meet  the  miners' 
representatives,  in  order  to  "  discuss  the  whole 
question  without  prejudice  to  the  position  of  either 
party  at  an  earlier  date,"  the  miners  have  decided  to 
accept  the  ofl'er,  which  brings  with  it  a  prospect  of 
some  sort  of  rational  settlement, 


The  Influence The  P*rt  taken  b?  the  Ba:hJ  CkfOdd* 
of  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  influence 
the  Press.  wnich  can  b8  exercised  in  a  trade  dispute 
by  an  organ  of  public  opinion.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
exaggerating  in  saying  that  the  strike  would  have 
collapsed  long  ago  but  for  the  energetic  bottle-hold- 
ing of  the  Da  ly  Chronicle.  Whether  in  the  long  run 
the  miners  will  have  occasion  to  thank  their  zealous 
champion  remains  to  be  seen.  But  no  one  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Massingham  have 
between  them  prolonged  the  strike  for  at  least 
another  month.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  zeal, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  should  not  be  displayed  in 
a  better  cause. 

....  The  miners'  question  has  had  the  freer 
What  of  Home  1 

Rule  Next     access  to  the  public  ear,  because  of  the 
Year?      political  lull  which  parts  the  summer 
and  autumn  sessions  of  Parliament.    But  the  lull 
has  not  bean  unbroken.    The  anniversary  of  the 

death  of  Parnell  gave 
Mr.  John  Redmond 
occasion  to  make  a 
speech  not  exactly 
fitted  to  deepen 
public  repose.  Much 
that  he  said  was 
doubtless  both  irri- 
tating and  dis- 
appointing to  men 
on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  who  had 
worked  hard  for 
years  in  the  Irish 
cause.  But  no  feel 
ing  of  this  kind 
should  obscure  perception  of  the  main  merit  of  his 
speech  ;  its  demand  for  a  definite  Home  Rule  policy 
for  the  future.  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  while  the 
Irish  Party  holds  in  its  hands  the  life  of  the  Ministry, 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  can  be  "  hung  up  "  for  an 
undefined  period.  It  is  still  more  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  next  Session  can  be  sacrificed 
to  another  Home  Rule  Bill,  to  be  cast  out  in  its 
turn  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Lords. 
The  problem  before  Ministers  is  so  to  arrange  matters 
next  year  as  to  convince  Ireland  that  Home  Rule  i 
not  relegated  to  a  back  seat,  and  at  the  same  timi 
to  carry  through  measures  which  have  been  long 
promised  to  Great  Britain.  Both  conditions  can  be 
realised.  Let  the  Government  bring  in  a  measure 
authorising  the  formation,  in  the  recess,  of  an  Irish 
National  Convention  at   Dublin  for  a  thorough 


MR.  J.  E.  RLDMOSD,  M.P. 
(K-om  a  photograph  f>y  Lawrence,  Dublin.) 
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discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  next  Home 
Rule  Bill.  Such  a  Convention  would  be  in 
accord  with  Colonial  precedent.  It  would  enable 
Ireland  to  formulate  and  articulate  precisely  what 
she  wants.  It  would  bean  instructive  and  educative 
«xperiment  in  Irish  self-government.  And  while 
not  relieving  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the 
responsibility  of  revision,  and  finally  of  legislation, 
it  would  make  that  task  immeasurably  lighter.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  a  very  short  series  of  provisions 
to  the  effect  that  the  Convention  consist  of  all  the 
Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
assemble  in  the  next  recess,  that  it  consider  the 
various  Home  Rule  Bills  that  have  been  brought 
forward,  that  it  draft  a  measure  embodying  its  own 


From  JCtaddtradatKh.J 

A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
The  Home  Rule  BUI  will  not  be  brought  furararJ  In  the  House  of  Commons 
next  Session. 

conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  present  this 
by  Christmas,  1894,  as  a  report  to  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  as  a  basis  for  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  in 
the  following  year.  The  passing  of  such  a  simple 
measure  need  not  long  occupy  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  would  then  leave  it  free  to  attend  to  arrears  of 
British  legislation.  The  Lords  would  throw  out 
such  a  Bill?  That  is  a  pastime  they  need  not 
be  indulged  in.  "What  is  to  hinder  the  thing  being 
done,  not  by  Bill,  but  by  resolution  1  The  Commons 
could  surely  constitute  all  its  Irish  members  a 
National  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  any 
measure  referred  to  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
intentions  of  Government,  the  sooner  they  are  made 


known  the  better.  Only  frankness  will  dispel  sucb 
charges  of  "promiscuous  mystification''  as  Mr. 
Goschen  brought  forward  at  West  Hartlepool 
The  opposite  pole  in  the  Irish  difficulty  was  pro 
minently  advertised  by  the  meeting  in  Belfast  on  ta, 
24th  ult.  of  the  Ulster  Defence  Union,  which  claim 
to  have  a  membership  of  over  170,000  adult  male 
Lord  Salisbury's  references  to  the  Irish  question  j 
his  speech  at  Ormskirk  during  the  previous  -sed 
were  scarcely  of  a  kind  to  promote  its  pacific  settli 
ment.  They  markedly  contrast  with  bis  state 
manlike  insistence  on  the  absolute  necessity  < 
maintaining  our  command  of  the  seas.  By  al 
means  let  the  Navy  be  strengthened,  and  ti 
vital  strategic  value  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  I 
fully  recognised  ;  but  for  an  ex-Premier  to  persist  i 
describing  the  majority  of  the  people  thus  command 
ingly  situated  as  "  bitterly  hostile,"  is  positively  t 
weaken  our  Imperial  defence.  The  progress  of  ti 
Parish  Councils  Bill  in  public  favour  is  attested  b 
the  express  endorsement  of  it  in  principle  by  Lon 
Salisbury  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  Archbishoj 
of  Canterbury  on  the  other — the  official  leaders  a 
the  only  two  organisations  whose  opposition  migiil 
have  been  feared.  Conservative  and  clerical  crirj 
cisms  are  directed  only  to  details  of  the  measure. 

The  The  kindred  but  much  more  controrertw 
"Resident  movement  in  favour  of  the  Direct  Yeu 
Adult."  ijg^  beejj  approved  by  the  Labour  leaden 
in  a  special  manifesto.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill'i 
speech  to  the  country  brewers  on  Licensing  Refora 
on  the  23rd  ult.  may  prove  to  be  memorable  for  tw 
appearance  of  "  the  resident  adult "  as  a  recognised 
claimant  for  some  sort  of  local  franchise.  "  Resi- 
dent adult "  as  a  term  of  common  gender,  awl 
as  a  substitute  for  "ratepayer,"  shows  how  politic) 
are  moving  on  towards  the  ideal  of  complet« 
colour-blindness  to  property  and  sex-distinctioni 
The  democratic  idea — that  a  soul's  a  soul  for  a'  that 
— goes  on  steadily  leavening  the  whole  social  lump) 
Expounded  as  the  doctrine  of  "  One  throat  ou| 
vote  "  (to  quote  the  happy  phrase  of  the  Wettminrte^ 
Gazette),  it  wins  the  applause  even  of  "the  Beetj 
age."  Understood  as  demanding  for  One  Mouth  < 
least  One  Meal  a  day,  it  is  forcing  our  statesmen  I 
consider  anew  the  needs  of  the  evicted  in  Irelam 
and  of  the  unemployed  in  London. 

The  change  it  has  produced  in  our  social! 

Cult  of  the    relations  was  suggestively  illustrated  i 
Working  Man.  the  cage  of  gir  John  Gorsfc  at  sfeoreditci] 

on  the  10th,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  Hackney  c 
the  16th  ult.  It  has  not  often  happened  that  witti 
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seven  days  of  each  other  a  Minister  and  an  ex- 
Minister,  the  one  a  Liberal,  the  other  a  Conserva- 
tive, have  met  on  such  equal  footing  the  workless 
working  men  of  East  London,  and  have  together  gone 
so  far  towards  acknowledging  the  common  right  to 
work.  A  similar  spirit  has  pervaded  the  ecclesiastical 
gatherings  of  the  autumn.  The  Church  Congress, 
which  met  in  Birmingham  on  the  3rd,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  marked  increase  of  sympathy  with 
democratic  and  sociological  movements.  The  cult 
of  the  working  man  had  manifestly  many  clerical 
votaries.  The  new  social  temper  did  not,  however, 
move  much  in  the  direction  of  favouring  association 
with  other  religious  bodies,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
reception  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  allusion  to 
Reunion  at  Grindelwald.  We  shall  evidently  have 
to  wait  some  time  before  Christian  Churches  are 
as  ready  to  combine  for  common  ends  as  the  most 
worldly  of  States  have  been  for  centuries.  How  long 
will  it  take,  one  wonders,  to  bring  democratic  Baptists 
and  prelatical  Anglicans  up  to  the  pitch  of  fraternity 
which  may  now  prevail  between,  say,  a  highly 
civilised  republic  and  an  absolute  autocracy  1  At 
present  they  will  not  so  much  as  grant  passports ! 

The  Franco-  Though  the  war-cloud  lowers  over  Africa, 
Russian     the  European  firmament  is  for  the  time 

Friendship.  unusuaHy  serene.  The  storm-centre  has 
lwen  transformed  into  its  opposite.  France  has  risen 
into  an  ecstasy  of  peace.    The  visit  of  the  Russian 


ADMIRAL  AVELLAN. 


fleet,  which  was  anticipated  with  grave  international 
■inxiety,  not  merely  passed  off  without  one  untoward 
incident — it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  rapturous 
demonstrations  of  international  amity  which  this 
generation  has  seen.  Admiral  Avellan  arrived  with 
his  squadron  at  Toulon  on  October  13th.    He  left 


that  port  on  the  29th.  During  the  fortnight  which 
intervened,  and  pre  eminently  during  the  nine  days 
(16th  to  24th)  spent  in  Paris,  he  and  his  officers. 


THE  LATE  MARSHAL  UACAIAHOX. 

were  accorded  one  long — almost  overwhelming  — 
triumph  of  welcome.  The  great  heads  of  State, 
from  the  President  downwards,  feted  them  ;.  Te 
Deuim  were  sung  in  the  churches  on  their  arrival  ; 
the  provincial  municipalities  sent  representatives  ; 
the  people  turned  out  everywhere  in  enormous  crowds 
to  greet  them ;  gifts  of  all  kinds  poured  in  upon 
them, — in  Paris  alone  they  received  presents  estimated 
at  a  value  of  £100,000.  The  whole  nation  gave 
itself  up  to  transports  of  joy.  Phlegmatic  English 
men  doubtless  felt  inclined  to  laugh  as  they  read  of 
French  officers  carrying  the  Russian  guests  on  their 
shoulders,  of  French  ladies  pressing  forward  to  kiss 
them  in  the  open  streets,  and  of  the  other  hundred 
and  one  ebullitions  of  unconventional  emotion.  But 
the  significance  of  the  event  is  much  more  than 
humorous.  It  showed  once  more  the  pacific  purpose 
of  the  Tzar,  whose  restraining  influence  was  strong" 
not  merely  on  his  officers,  but  on  their  guests.  It 
showed  that  France,  when  put  upon  her  honour,  could 
repress  her  bellicose  impulses.  A  zealot  who  did  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  ciy,  "  Down  with  Germany  ! " 
was  actually  mobbed  by  the  French  crowd.  Best  of 
all,  it  has  restored  France  to  good  humour  with  her 
self,  which  is  a  necessary  step  to  getting  into  goo^ 
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humour  with  the  reat  of  the  world.  She  feels  no  longer 
isolated  and  depressed.  Her  sullen  brooding  over 
past  woes — a  mood  which  is  dangerously  near  to 
spasms  of  revenge  —  seems  to  have  gone,  and  the 
opposite  extreme,  of  an  overweening  self-elation,  is  not 
likely  to  menace  peace  so  long  as  she  keeps  her  hand 
in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  war-hating  Alexander.  It  is 
evident  that  for  his  part  he  has  no  desire  to  dis- 
courage the  fervid  overtures  of  French  friendship. 
He  would  be  a  fool  if  he  had.  Already  it  has  eased 
his  straitened  finances,  and  a  great  military  power 
like  Russia,  that  may  at  any  moment  be  forced  into 
war,  cannot  afford  to  refuse  the  chance  of  having  for 
an  ally  a  nation  with  an  army  of  many  millions — 
especially  when  the  chance  is  flung  effusively  into 
his  lap  for  nothing.  The  death  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  during  the  Russian  visit  to  Paris  may  be 
taken  as  a  sort  of  weird  omen  of  peace.  The  name 
of  the,  honest  old  soldier  will  ever  be  associated 
'with  the  names  of  Malakoff  and  Sedan.  If  the 
antagonisms  of  the  Crimea  have  now  been  replaced 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  who  dare  say  that 
the  bitterer  anim03ities  of  1870-71  will  never  be 
buried  1 

While  the  Russian  fleet  lay  at  Toulon, 
the    British   Mediterranean  Squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  M. 
Culme-Seymour,  spent  a  few  days  at  Taranto,  and  a 

few  at  Spezzia.  Our 
officers  received  a  very 
kindly  Italian  welcome 
at  both  ports,  but  great 
care  was  taken  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  counter 
demonstration  to  what 
was  going  on  in  France 
at  the  time.  Neverthe- 
less, the  synchronism 
was  not  without  signi- 
ficance. There  was 
another,  and  this  not 
a  festal  coincidence. 
MacMahon  died  during  the  Russian  visit  to  his 
country.  The  death  of  Lord  Vivian,  our  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  occurred  while  the  British  fleet  was  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other  port  of  welcome.  In  the 
honours  which  attended  his  funeral,  the  Italian 
Government  showed  its  warm  appreciation,  not  only 
of  the  merits  of  the  deceased  nobleman,  but  of  the 
friendship  of  England.  In  a  peculiarly  trying  time 
the  visit  of  our  fleet  seems  to  have  cheered  up  Italy 
a  little    She  has  been   seriously  embarrassed  in 


In  Italian 
Waters. 


ADMIRAL  SIB  M.  CULME-SETMOUR, 
BART. 

(F;  om  a  phot  ograph  by  Gregory  ) 


her  finances.  But  for  the  help  of  the  German 
Government  in  procuring  for  her  a  new  loan  of  two 
millions  sterling,  she  would  not,  it  is  said,  have 
been  able  to 
pay  the  January 
interest  on  her 
existing  debt. 
Signor  Giolitti 
has  announced 
among  other  mea- 
sures to  meet  the 
strain,  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax. 
Germany  herself 
will  be  put  to  it 
to  find  ways  and 
means  to  raise 
the  three  to  four 
extra  millions 

sterling  which  are  required  under  the  new  Army 
Bill.  The  elections  to  the  local  German  Parlia- 
ments have  shown  a  steady  increase  of  Socialism. 
The  Emperor  has  spoken  at  one  or  two  public 
ceremonials,  but  has  mercifully  refrained  from  any 


THE  LATE  LORD  VIVIAN. 
{Photograph  by  Hughes  and  Mullint,  Byde.) 


THE  GERMAN  EMI'EROS.     A  RECENT  PORTRAIT. 

loud  shouting.  His  most  important  function  has 
been  to  lead  in  the  celebration  of  the  military  jubilee 
of  the  King  of  Saxony.    As  an  instance  of  the 
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rapidity  with  which  old  wounds  can  heal,  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  in  1866  King  Albert, 


THE  KING  OF  SAXONT- 
(Prom  a  photograph  by  Otto  Mayer,  Dresden.) 

then  Crown  Prince,  fought  at  Sadowa  against  the 
Prussians. 

,   Bat  the  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
Universal      ,  .  ,    ,  .  ,    _     .  .  , 

Suffrage  which  has  most  astonished  the  world 
for  Austria !  (Juring  the  month  just  gone  is  Austria. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  in  Vienna  on  the 
10th  Count  Taaffe  introduced  a  Bill  which  proposes 
the  establishment  of  what  is  practically  universal 
suffrage  throughout  the   Cisleithan  empire.  The 


COCNT  TAAFFE. 


grounds  adduced  for  this  strikingly  new  departure 
were  mainly  two.    First,  the  struggles  and  rivalries 


between  the  various  national  groups  in  the  existing 
Parliamentary  system  have  resulted  in  complete 
chaos.  Some  change  must  be  made.  Second,  the 
Socialist  Labour  movement  has  been  rapidly  extend- 
ing, and  becoming  more  and  more  menacing.  A  vast 
extension  of  the  franchise  would,  it  was  expected> 
prevent  resort  to  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary 
methods.  Out  of  the  representatives  of  the  working 
classes,  bent  as  they  are  on  social  reform  and  caring 
little  for  the  local  and  racial  particularisms  of  the 
present  middle-class  electorate,  there  would,  it  was 
hoped,  be  formed  a  party  large  enough  to  make 


LORD  DUNRAVEN. 
(The  Owner  of  the  Valkyrie.') 

Parliament  workable.  So  the  House  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  despite  all  its  reactionary  traditions, 
practically  goes  down  on  its  knees  before  the 
working  man,  and  prays  him  to  save  it  and  the 
nation  from  the  curse  of  quarrelling  races  and  a 
paralysed  Parliament.  That  this  Bill  embodies  the 
Emperor's  wishes  cannot  well  be  doubted,  for 
the  consternation  and  antagonism  which  the  new 
measure  roused  among  all  parties  in  the  Reichsrath 
— including  the  Liberals — were  so  threatening  that 
its  withdrawal  was  generally  announced,  but  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor  strengthened  Count  Taaffe, 
and  determined  him  to  proceed  with  it.    Then  the 
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The  Silver 
Struggle. 


Parliamentary  parties  which  had  previously  refused 
to  work  together  now  united  under  a  common 
impulse  of  self-preservation.  The  Liberals  joined 
hands  with  their  bitterest  foes,  and  Count  Taaffe 
has  been  compelled  to  resign.  The  crisis  is 
not,  as  we  go  to  press,  yet  over.  A  Coali- 
tion Government  will  probably  be  the  issue. 
But  if  on  the  one  hand  the  Emperor  and,  on  the 
other,  the  working-classes  are  bent  on  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage,  the  change  cannot  be  long 
delayed. 

The  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  purchase 
clauses  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Act  has 
at  last  passed  through  the  American 
Senate.  The  struggle  which  has  thus  ended  has 
been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  waged 
in  an  English-speaking  legislative  body.  The 
opponents  of  the  measure  resorted  to  every 
device  of  obstruction  that  their  ingenuity 
could  devise.  One  sitting  continued  for  the  por- 
tentous period  of  thirty-eight  consecutive  hours,  and 
Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  immortalised  himself  by 
a  "  record "  speech  of  fifteen  hours.  Efforts  were 
made  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  but  Presideni 
Cleveland  stood  firm.  To  escape  from  the  deadlock 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  Presidential  coup-d'etat 
was  suggested,  but  happily  only  suggested.  After  a 
continuous  session  of  fourteen  days,  and  a  debate  of 
sixty-one  days,  the  Bill  was  carried  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  ult.  by  forty-three  votes  against  thirty- 
two.  It  is  said  that  the  President  intends  to  summon 
an  International  Council  to  consider  the  Currency 
Question.  An  international  currency  will  arrive 
some  day,  one  may  suppose ;  and  the  projected 
Council  will  be  another  step  towards  that  desirable 

consummation.   

The  speeches  made  during  this  debate,  as 
C'the°f  reported  by  the  official  record,  make  up 
World's  Fair.  a  sum  0f  aDOut  20,000,000.  That 
gigantic  total  is  a  million  and  a  half  below  the 
number  of  paid  admissions  (21,458,910)  to  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  during  its  six  months'  season. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  fears  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Fair  being  involved  in  heavy 
financial  loss  have  been  dispelled.  In  all  else  that  is 
of  essential  moment  the  great  international  festival 
has  turned  out  a  phenomenal  success.  Chicago  has 
won  her  proudest  laurels.  But  a  shade  of  tragedy 
mingles  with  the  triumph.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago 
was  assassinated  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker  two 
days  before  the  Fair  was  closed.  But  probably  none 
of  these  events  have  excited  half  as  much  interest 


on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  few  t», 
as  the  contests  between  the  yachts  Ydlksrtr : 
Vigilant,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  victor 
the  latter. 


ADMIRAL  DE  HELLO. 

The  Moor   Spain  is  finding  the  defence  of  ilfi 
and      a  very  serious  business.      The  51 
the  Spaniard.  haye  made  attack  after  attacfc  up,„ 

new  redoubts,  and 
on  the  27th  ult., 
their  numbers 
having  ris3n  to 
30,000,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting 
the  Spaniards. 
They  were  driven 
out  next  day,  but 
only   after  hard 

fighting ;  in  which  the  Spanish  General  MargaDo 
killed.    The  civil  war  in  Brazil  continues.  Adu 
de  Mello  has  proclaimed  one  of  his  captains,  hr 
by  name,  provisional  President  of  Brazil, 
bombardment  of  Rio  has  been  suspended 

Sir  Henry  Norman  has  after  all  declij 
India.     the  Viceroyship  of  India,  and  after  s 

considerable  delay  it  was  announced  t 
Lord  Elgin  had  consented  to  fill  the  office.  5 
new  Viceroy  has  virtually  his  record  to  make.  ^ 
A  Generous  The  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Afro* 
Australian  elicited  a  fresh  reminder  of  the  strem 
Offer.     of  those  intercolonial  ties  which  w 
more  than  affection  for  the  mother  country  Mf 
hold  together  the  English-speaking  race.    And  « 
more  we  owe  it  to  the  generous  impulses  of 
Australian  .blood.    Scarcely  had  the  news  been  ' 
ceived  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  thss ' 
officers  of  the  Bendigo  Militia  made  an  offer  to' 
Victorian  Commandant  of  a  hundred  volunteers: 
the  South  African  campaign. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Oct.  I.  New  Draft  Treaty  ami  Convention  accepted 

by  the  Siamese  Government. 
The  New  German  Army  Bills  put  In  force, 
capitulation  of  Rosario,  to  tbe  National  Troops. 
st>rm  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico^   Over  2000  lives 

lost. 

!.  Appointment  of  Lonl  Bo  wen,  Sir  A.  Rollit,  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  as  Commissioners,  to 
inquire  Into  tbe  Feotberstooe  Riots. 

Publication  of  the  Text  of  tbe  Franco-Siamese 
Treaty  and  Convention. 

Swedish  election  results  announced. 

Report  received  of  the  Matabele  attack  on  tbe 
Sooth    African  Company's 
Police  near  Fort  Victoria. 

Opening  of  the  Meriical  Session 
in  London. 

Opening  of  ihe  Autumn  Session 
of  tbe  Baptist  Uuioo,  at  Head- 
ing. 

Opening  of  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment. 

Opening  of  the  Norwich  Musical 
Festival. 

Fighting  between  Spaniards  and 
Moors  at  Melilla. 
,  .Arrest  of  Dr.  [Alem,  Radical 
Leader  in  the  Argentiue  In- 
surrection. 
I  Inke  of  York  presentet  with 
tbe  Freedom  of  tbe  City  of 
Edinburgh. 

General  Sir  R.  Biddnlpb  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

IWtiug  of  Coulowners  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  Rc- 
<ta,tion  of  Wages  ailbere.i  to. 

Annual  Congress  of  Railway  Ser- 
vant* at  Glasgow. 

Farther  Boiul>ardtncnt  of  Rio 
stopped  by  the  War  Vessels  of 
tbe  British,  French,  Italian. 
United  States  and  Portuguese 
Governments. 
I-  Xew  Park  opened  ct  Stockton  by 
tbe  Duke  and  Duc  hess  of  York. 

Arrival  of  tbe  British  Mission  at 
CabuL 

E:e:iious  for  tbe  Tx>wer  Rouse  of 
tbe  Hessian  Diet. 
I  Farther  Bombardment  of  Rio. 

I»nke  of  York  presented  with  the 
Freedom  of  York. 

I'wosfion  on  Corporal  Punish- 
ment byitbe  Loudon  School 
Board.  " 

Matabele  Attack  on  Bechuana- 
land  Police. 

British  Mission  at  Cabul  receives 
by  the  Amir. 
C  ippointment    of    Bishop  R. 
Machray  as  Primate  of  Canatla. 

l'»*e  of  the  New  Zealand  Par- 
liamentary Session. 

Execution  of  the  Spanish 
Anarchist,  Pallas. 

Commemoration  of  tbe  Anniversary  of  Mr. 
I'amell's  Death. 

Ctae  of  the  Railway  Servants*  Congress  at 
Glasgow. 

Clow  of  the  Norwich  Musical  Festival. 

Awards  made  at  the  National  Workmen's  Exhi- 
bition distributed  bv  tbe  Lord  Mayor. 

Ministerial  Income  Tax  Bill  defeated  In  the 
Tasmanlan  Assembly. 

Coortitotion  Bill,  virtually  granting  Manhood 
Suffrage,  passed  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
«  n  estern  Australia. 

New  Public  Library  opened  at  Colchester. 
'■  Annual  Labour  Party  National  Congress  at 
PaTis. 

Kesiew  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in 

Hyde  Park.  ^ 
Chief  Men  concerned  in  the  Argentine  Revolt 

exiled. 

Opening  of  tbe  Beira  Railway  in  South  Africa. 
-  Anniversary  of  Mr.  PameU's  Death  commemo- 
™<*i*t  Dublin, 


Opening  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Conference  at 
Paris. 

Opening  of  the  New  South  I^ondon  Art  Galleries, 
Reading  Room  and  Lecture  Hall,  and  the 
Camberwell  Central  Public  Library,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Foundation  Stone  of  an  Institute  for  Seamen  at 
Poplar  laid  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 

Conference  of  Mayors  at  Sheffield,  on  the  Coal 
Crisis. 

Rejection  of  the  Tasmanlan  Income  Tax  Bill  by 

the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Memorial  to  the  late  Archbishop  Magee,  nn- 

veile  i  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  iu  Peterborough 

Cathedral. 


THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 
(Photograph  by  Magill,  Belfast.) 


Autnmnal  Session  of  tbo  Congregatloual  Union 
opened. 

Secondary  Education  Conference  at  Oxford. 
Annual  Meeting   of  the   Incorporated  Law 

Society  at  Manchester. 
Conference  of  the  Association  for  the  Reform 
,  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  at  the 

Guildhall. 

First  Congress  of  tbe  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  at  Pall  Mall  East, 

Dairy  Show  opened  at  Islington. 

Formation  of  a  new  Natal  Ministry  with  Sir 
John  Robinson  as  Premier. 

Close  of  the  Coal  Strike  iu  Belgium. 

Opening  of  the  Austrian  Relchsrath  and  Introduc- 
tion of  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill  byCountTaaffe. 

Conference  of  Lady  Guardians,  at  Lancaster  Gate, 
on  the  Aged  Poor. 

Meeting  of  Co  »1  Owners  at  Derby  to  discuss  their 
Position.   Compromise  proposed. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  the  International 
Peace  League. 


11.  Earl  of  Elgin  appointed  Viceroy  of  India. 
Conclusion  of  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Secondary 

Education. 

Conclusion  of  Incorporated  Law  Society's  Con- 
ference. 

Lord  Rlpon  presented  with  his  Portrait  by  the 
West  Riding  County  Council. 

12.  Brazilian  Government  Forces  defeated  by  Insur- 

gents at  Quaraby. 
Final  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  CongTess. 
Meeting  of  the  Miners*  Federation  t;>  consider  the 

Proposals  of  the  Sheffield  Conference. 
Close  of  the  Conference  on  the  Iaw  of  Nations. 
Fatal  Collision  between  the  Mall  Packet  Primes 
Marie  and  a  Schooner  off  the  North  Foreland. 

Tbe  President  of  the  Guatemala 
Republic  declared  h  irusel  f 
Dictator. 

13.  The  American  Cup  won  by 
the  American  yacht  Vigilant. 

A  ccident  on  the  Mkhigau  Central 

Railway.    Many  killed. 
Closing  Meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union. 
Aunual  Meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Afcso.  iatiou. 
News   received   of  a  Collision 
between  the  Russians  aud  the 
Afghans  in  tbe  Pamirs. 
Arrival  of  the  Russian  Fleet  at 
Toulon. 

Debate  on  the  Silver  Question 
in  the  Unite!  States  .-en  ate 
adjourned. 
Aniiouucement  of  the  Extension 
if  the  Swaziland  Convention 
till  June  30,  1S94. 
Decree  issued  by  tin;  Brazilian 
4  Government  Cc.  laring  tbe  in- 
surgents debarred  from  all  their 
rights. 

14.  Festivities  in  Toulon  in  honour  of 
the  Russian  Fleet. 

Collision  between  the  Belgian 
Mail  Steamer  Mat  -e  Iltnrictte 
aud  a  Danish  Schooner.  Five 
lives  lost. 

15.  Labour  Demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park  iu  aid  of  tbe  Coal  St  like. 

Monument  to  Garibaldi  unveiled 
at  Genoa. 

16.  Visit  of  the  British  Squadron  to 
Taranto. 

Further   Strike  of  Miners  in 

Belgium. 
Aunual  Conference  of  Railway 

Workers  at  Derby, 
laying  of  Cable  from  Queensland 

to  New  Caledonia  completed. 
Annual     Conference    of  the 

National  Protei-tant  Congress. 
Bombardment  of  Rio  continued. 
Defeat  ofthe  Matabele  near  Thana 
Iseuba. 

17.  Manifesto  issued  by  140  Working 

Class  Leaders  iu  favour  of  the 
Local  Veto  Bill. 
Coal  Riot  at  St.  Helens. 

18.  Close  of  tbe  Belgian  Miners'  Strike. 

Close  of  the  Railway  Workers'  Conference  at 
Derby. 

Manchester  Colleg™,  Oxford,  opened. 
Further  Rioting  at  St.  Helens. 
Tw  o  of  Lobengula's  Indunas  killed  at  Col.  Goold- 
Adams's  Camp.  . 

19.  Railway  Collision  at  Battle  Creek.  Michigan. 
Sirt  George  Dlbbs  made  the  Aunual  Budget 

Statement  in  t  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Assembly. 

Opening  of  the  Natal  Parliament. 

Poor  l^aw  Conference  at  the  Society  of  An- 
archists. 

Opening  of  the  Featherstone  Riots  Inquiry. 
4    Sir  H.  S.  Stewart  elected  City  Marshal. 

Festivities  in  Paris  for  the  RussJau  Squadron. 
Renewed  Rioting  at  St.  Helens. 
Early  Closing  Congress  at  Nottingham. 

20.  Daniel  and  Couatance  Pbelan  sentenced  to  six 

and  nine  months'  hard  labour,  respectively 
for  cruelty  to  their  children. 
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Departure  of  the  British  Squadron  from  Taranto 
to  $i>ezia. 

Miner  s  House  blown  up  at  St.  Helens. 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the    West  Loudon 
Mission. 

21.  Keport  received  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Brazilian 

National  Forces  at  Iblcay.    Many  killed. 
Coal  Owners'  Federation  offered  to  submit  the 

Question  of  Colliers*  Wages  to  Arbitration. 
Meeting  of  Mayors,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 

the  Temperauce  Question. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 

School  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Memorial 

Hall,  Farrlngdon  Street. 

22.  Celebration  of  the  King  of  Saxony's  Military 

Jubilee. 

Demonstratioa  in  Trafalgir  Square  in  favour  of 

Universal  Suffrage. 
Arrival  of  Sir  Geral  1  Portal  at  Zanzibar. 

23.  Arrival  of  the  British  Squadron  at  Spezia. 
Congress  of  the  So.-ial  Democratic  Party  at 

Cologne. 

Meeeting  of  Mayor.-,  at  Sheffield,  to  consider  the 
Co*  Crisis. 

Conference  of  Congregationalists,  at  the  Me- 
morial Hall,  on  Technical  Educatlou. 

Announcement  received  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Senbor  Lorena  as  Provisional  President  by 
Admiral  de  Mello. 

24.  Meeting  of  Ulster  Unionists  at  Belfast. 
Resignation  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrisdn  as  Alder- 
man of  the  London  Couuty  Couucil. 

Annual    Meeting    of   the    United  Kingdom 

Alliance  at  Manchester. 
Conference  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  at  St. 

Martin's  Town  Hall. 
Close  of  the  Paris  FStes  in  honour  of  the 
Russian  Squadron. 

25.  Nonconformist  Conference,  at  the  Mansion  House, 

to  consider  the  Spiritual  Needs  of  London. 
Festivities  in  Lyons,  in  honour  of  the  Kusaiau 
Squadron. 

Opening  of  the  Bristol  Musi  al  Festival. 

26.  Free  Church  Conference  at  Portsmouth. 
Festivities  in  Marseilles  in  honour  of  the  Russian 

Squadron. 

Resignation  of  Sir  T.  Mcllwraitb,  Queensland 
Premier. 

Meeting  of  Coal  Owners  and  Miners  proposed  by 

the  Coal  Owners'  Federation,  to  discuss  the 

Coal  Question. 
21.  Opeulng  of  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje,  by  Prince 

Ferdinand. 
Prorogation  of  the  Natal  Parliament. 
Hon.  Hugh  Muir  -Xe'.son  appointed  Premier  of 

QaeenslaBd. 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Fowler,  at  Wolverhampton,  to 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration 
for  Labour  Disputes. 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Troops  by  the  Moore  at 
Melilla. 

28.  Meeting,  at  Peterborough, to  consi  Ier(the  Agricul- 

tural Depression. 
General   Margallo  killed  by  the   Moors  at 
Melilla. 

Opening  of  the  New  Science  Buildings  at  Leys 
School,  Cambridge,  by  Lord  Kelviu. 

Close  of  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Cologne. 

Departure  of  the  Russlau  Squadron  from  Toulon. 

Assassination  of  Mr.  Carter  Harrison,  Mayor  of 
Chicago. 

'  Conference,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  Un- 
employed. 

29.  Departure  of  the  British  Squadron  from  Spezia. 
Prorogation  of  the  Austrian  ReLhsrath  de:Wei 

on. 

F.le:tlons  to  the  Swiss  National  Council. 
Demonstration,  iu  Malta,  to  protest  against 

Lord  Ripon's  action  with  regard  to  the  Bishop 

of  Malta. 

30.  Silver  Purchase  Repeal  Bill  pasre  1  by  the  United 

States  Senate. 
Joint  Conference  of  Coal  Owners  and  Miners 

agreed  to  by  the  Miners'  Federation. 
Conference  on  Agricultural  Training  at  Preston. 
Acquittal  of  Indian  "Oculists"  on  a  Charge  of 

Conspiracy  to  Defraud. 
Report  received  of  Disturbances  in  Peru. 
Close  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 
O.t.  3.  Opening  of  the  Congress.    Inaugural  address 
of  the  President,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Mscnssion  ou  the  Increase  of  the  Episcopate. 
Discussion  on    Education   and    Lord's  Day 
Observance. 


4.  Discussions  on  Church  Services  and  Symbols, 

Preaching  and  the  Preaching  Order,  Employers 
and  Employed,  Benefice  Clergy  aud  Curates, 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, Home  Missions,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester's  Scheme  of  Licensing  Reform. 

5.  Discussions  on  the  Church  and  other  Christian 

Bodies,  Science  and  Faith,  Financial  Con- 
dition of  the  Clergy,  the  Church  and  the 
Poor,  Foreign  Missions,  Ministry  of  the  Laity, 
and  the  Church  and  State. 

6.  Discussions  on  the  Church  and  the  Press,  and 

Disposal  of  the  Dead. 
Close  of  the  Congress.  ? 


SPEECHES. 

Oct  I.  Mr.  Dillon,  at  Sligo,  on;the  Home  Role  Bill. 
Sir  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  In*  East  Denbighshire, 
on  La  boar  Disputes. 

2.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  Ormsklrk,  on  Agricultural 

Affairs. 

Professor  V.  V.  Lewes,  at  Westminster  Hall,  on 
Gas  Substitutes. 

Mr.  John  Barry.'atTWexford,  on  HU  Resigna- 
tion. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  at  Lathom  Park,  ou 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Edinburgh  Spee.li. 

3.  Mr.  Goschen,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Home  Rule 

Bill. 

Mr.  ;  Philip  Stanhope,  at  Burnley,  on  Parish 
Councils. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  Ha-kney,  on  Education. 
Baron  Ton  Rielel,  In  the  Bavarian  Diet,  on  the 

Financial  Relations  of  the  Federal  ^States  to 

the  German  Empire. 
Mr.  Cyril  Dodds,  iat  FelsteJ,  on  JPoor  Law 

Reform. 

4.  LordJ  Randolph  Cbur.-hill,  at  Stalybridge,  ou 

Home  Rule. ' 

Rev.  T.  M.  Morris,  at  Reading,  on  the  Work  of 
the  Baptist  Union. 

Mr.  Albert  Splcer,  at  Chelmsford,  on  Noncon- 
formist Legislation. 

5.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  at  St  Martin's  Town  Hall, 

on  the  Future  of  London. 
Sir  T.  Sutherland,  at  the  Meeting'of  the  Bank 
of  Australasia,  on  the  Australian  Financial 
Troubles. 

6.  Mr.  Powell.  Williams,  at  Aldgate,  on  the  Un- 

employed. 

Mr.  8.  Woods,  at  Haydoik.  on  the  Coal  Crisis. 
Lord  Londonderry,  at  Skelton,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  at  Earl's  Colme,  on  the 
Agricultural  Condition. 

Mr.  Piekard,  at  Barosley,  on  the  Mayors'  Con- 
ference and  the  Coal  Crisis. 

7.  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 

the  Volunteers. 
Ix>rd  Roberts,  at  Bristol,  on  the  Volunteers. 

8.  Rev.  H.  Price  Hughes,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on 

the  Coal  Crisis. 

9.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Huddersfleld,  ou 

Home  Rule. 
Professor  Jebb,  at  Birmingham,  on  Classical 
Studies. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Patterson,  at  Melbourne,  on  the 

Condition  of  the  Colony. 
Mr.  John  lie  liuond,  at  Dublin,  on  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Courtuey,  at  Fowey,  on  Home  Rule. 
Alderman  Ben  TUlett,  at  Grimsby,  on  the  Coal 

Lock-out. 

10.  Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Shoreditch,  on  the  Labour 

Question. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  at  Birmingham,  on  Aspects 
of  Life. 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  at  Wells,  on 
Socialism  and  the  Labour  Question. 

Mr.  Albert  Spl  er,  at  the  City  Temple,  on  the 
Outlook  iu  Congregationalism. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  at  Dublin,  on  the  Future 
Policy  of  the  Paruelllte  Party. 

11.  Mr.  Goschen,  at  Hartlepool,  on  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Courtney,  at  Laudrake,  on  Home  Rule, 

Parish  Councils  Bill,  etc. 
M.  Dupuy,  at  Ille-sur-TIt,  on  His  Programme. 

12.  Mr.  Mi  hael  Davitt,  at  Dublin,  ou  the  Pamelllte 

Polity. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann,  at  Poplar,  on  London  Labour. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  at  the  City  of  London  College, 

on  the  Relations  of  the  Drama  to  Education. 
Lord  Londonderry,  at  Welshpool,  ou  the  Work  of 

the  Government. 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  at  Queen's  Square,  on  the 

Literary  Movemant  during  the  Last  Century. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  at  Dunoon,  on  the  Ha 
Rule  BUI. 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  at  Guil  Iford,  on  Arr 

cultural  Prospects. 
Sir  G.  Osborue  Morgan,  at  ReUnn,  on  ia> 

Government  and  Wales. 
13.  Mr.  Courtney,  at  Penzance,  on  Realtne. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford,  at  Exeter  Hall  (iynit* 

slum,  ou  National  Physical  Exercise. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Moore,  at  St  Jama's  Hall,  on  IVs 

Labour  Colonies. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  at  Glasgow,  on  Tlster. 
H.  Mr.   Cecil   Rhodes,  at   tort  Salisbury,  i 

Mashonaland. 
Lord  Nortbbrook,  at  East  Leigh,  ou  the  K>«ca 

Continuation  Schools. 
Mr.  Tom  Maun,  at  Yeadon,  on  the  Church. 

16.  Sir    Charles    Russell,  at    Ha.koey,  on  it. 

Unemployed. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester,  at  Newcastle,  ou  HI 

Licensing  Reform  Scheme. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Sutherland,  <j 

Sunday  Closing. 
Mr.  John  Re:lmond,  at  Waterford,  on  Il<a 

Rule. 

Duke  of  Connaught.  at  Aldershot.  on  the  Arm; 

17.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  Preston,  on  the  Sitoauwi. 
Mr.  Asqulth,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  Prograuw 

the  Government. 
Mr.  Courtney,  at  LostwitbleL  on  Strike*  a 
Arbitration. 

18.  Dr.  Pre  Smith.at  the  Royal  College  of  Pbys.-uj 

on  Harvey. 
The  German  Emperor,  at  Bremen,  en  11 

Emperor  William  I. 
Slgnor  Giolltti,  at  Dronero,  on  the  P0U7  h 

Cabinet. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Deptford,  an  flcrj 
Rule. 

Lord  Salisbury,  at  Ormsklrk,  ou  the  Stoitljo. 
Mr.   Asquith,   at  Glasgow,  on  the  Miner, 

Regulation  Act,  and  on  Seamen  an-1  H 

Employers'  Liability  Act. 
Archbishop  Walsh,  at  Dublin,  on  the  Cartful 

Brothers'  Schools  and  Government  c.;  rants, 
Mr.  S.  Montague,  at  the  New  Decimal  Asoii 

tion,  on  the  Metric  System. 
Mr.  Bernard  Coleriige,  at  Sheffield,  on  the  C* 

Lock-out. 

19.  Col.  Saunderson,  at  Portadcwn,  on  tbe  Ii«M 

Catholic  Priesthood. 
Earl  Cowper,  at  Luton,  on  Home  Rule. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  at  Lee  Is,  on  Ike  Chora 

in  Wales. 

Sir  E.  Grey,  at  Alnwick,  on  the  Poli  f  rf  u» 

Government. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  at  Exeter,  on  the  Rishf 

and  the  Rejection  of  the  Home  Hole  BUI. 
Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  at.  Toynbee  H»U  » 

Woman  Suffrage. 
Dr.  Msrtineau,  at  Oxford,  on  Freedom  in  Tbe 

Sir  Jrfi'n  Rlgby,  at  Kirriemuir,  ou  tbe  Pa 
Session. 

Mr.  Piekard,  at  Hackney,  on  the  Wort  of  t! 

Government. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  at  Peterborough,  on  "> 

Situation. 

Lord  Waterford,  at  Coldstream,  on  Home  » 

20.  Mr.  Asqulth,  at  Leven,  on  Home  Rule,  etc. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Beut,  ut  St.  James's  Hall,  on  IWau 

land. 

Mrs.  C.  Mallet,  at  the  Humanitarian  League  0 
Dangerous  Tra  lea. 

21.  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  at  Dartford,  on  F/to -stm. 
Mr.  Asquith,  at  La-iyuank,  ou  the  Mmi 

Situation. 

Mr.  Courtney,  at  Downderry,  on  Mr.  AsqoB 
and  the  Government  l*rogramme. 

22.  Mr.  John  R»dmond,  at  Cork,  on  the  Relet*  « 

Dynamite  Prisoners.  . 
Mr.  T.  Harrington,  at  Milltown,  on  Borne  Boi( 
TheGermau  Emperor,  at  Dresden,  00  the  W 

of  Saxony's  Military  Jubilee. 

23.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  at  Cork,  on  the  Evi» 

Tenants,  etc.  . 
Mr.  T.  Burt,  at  Leamington,  on  Lsbwr  l>p>» 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  tbe  .Hotel  SWr* 

pole,  on  Licensing  Ref  >rm.  . 
Count  Taaffr,  in  the  Austrian  KeidBritli,  on  » 

Electoral  Reform  Bill.  t  n  .  t 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  at  Hanley,  00  the  w» 

Question.  ... 
Bishop  of  London,  at  Sottlngnani,  on  "* 

Temperance  Question. 
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Mr.  A.  Mc Arthur,  at  St.  Austell,  on  the  Work 

of  the  Session. 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Winchester,  on  Church 

Defence,  etc. 
Bishop  of  Ely,  at  Cambridge,  on  Disertabllsh- 

ramit* 


fHE  LATE  SIB  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 


Bishop  of  Liverpool,  at  Liverpool,  Bishop  of 
Wakefield,  at  Wakefield,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  at  Leeds,  on  the  Coal  Straggle. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  at  Berwtek-ou-Tweed,  on  the 
Home  Bale  Bill. 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  at  West  Asbby,  on  the  Work 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Herbert  Pant  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Home 
Rale  Bill. 

Sir  Walter  Foster,  at  Long  Eaton,  on  the  Session, 
etc. 

Mr.  E.  Wbymper,  at  Westbourne  Park  Institute, 

on  Mountaineering. 
Prof.  Vlrchow,   at   Berlin,  on  the  Politlsal 

Situation  of  PrasaD. 
15.  The  Speaker,  at  Warwick,  on  the  House  of 

Commons. 

51.  Janssen,  at  Paris,  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Son. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Yarmouth,  on 
Mr.  Asquith's  Speeches  in  Scotlaa  I. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Canterbury, 
on  Social  Reforms. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Dublin,  on  the  EvLtei 
Tenants'  Fund. 

I-ord  Elgin,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

1/ird  iDerby,  at  Preston,  on  the  Free  Libraries 
Movement. 

Mr.  Carson,  at  Lowestoft,  on  the  Work  of  the 
Session. 

Mr.  William  Kenny,  at  Dublin,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

26.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Canterbury,  on 
the  Religious  Education  of  Children. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Hera,  at  the  l.ondoi,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  the   Commercial  Future  of 
Hannah. 

Ri>hop  of  Manchester,  at  Manchester,  on  the 
Coal  Strike. 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  at  Bildeston,  on  tbe  Parish 
Councils  Bill. 
I      siK»or  Giolitti,  at  Turin,  on  Italian  AfT.drs. 

Mr.  Jesse  Callings,  at  Birmingham,  on  Home 
Rule. 

2?  Mr.  C.  D.  Rudd,  at  Winchester  House,  on  the 

Matabele  War. 
Sir  H.  W.  Tyler,  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  the 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 
•S.  Lord  Derby,  at  Preston,  on  the  Agricultural 

Situation. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  at  Carlisle,  on  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 
«r  U.  Kay -Shut  tie  worth,  at  Burnley,  on  the 
„  Government  and  the  Navy. 


30. 


Arrbblshop  of  Canterbury,  at  MaMstone,  on  the 
Church  and  Elementary  Education. 

Lord  Lamington,  at  Liverpool,  on  Slam. 

Mr.  Pickard,  at  Barusley,  on  the  Joiut  Confer- 
ence of  Coal  Owners  and  Miners. 
29.  Prince  Krapotkiu,  at  St.   George's  Hall,  on 
Savages  and  Barbarians. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien,  at  Mallow,  on  tbe  Evict  el 
Tenants. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  at  Naas,  on  the  Irish  Party 

and  the  Labour  Question. 
M.  Waddington,  at  L;t«u,  on  the  Relations 

between  Russia  aui  France. 
Earl  of  Camperdown,  at  Forfar,  on  the  House 

of  Lords  aud  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Leicester,  on  the  Coming 

General  Election. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit,  at  Hull,  on  Trustee  Savings 
Banks. 

Mr.  Asquitb,  at  Lee;ls,  on  the  Government 
Programme. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  on  the 

Government. 
Sir.Charles  Russell,  at  Hackney,  on  Capital  aud 
Labour. 

Archbishop  Plunket,  at  Dublin,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

Lord  Herscbell,  at  Hull,  on  Kducatiou. 
Cardinal  Vaughao,  at  Westminster  Town  Hall, 

on  Denominational  Schools  mid  the  Rates. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Canterbury,  on 

Social  Reform,  etc. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  at  Wexford,  on  Mr.  Redmond's 

Position  with  regard  to  English  Questions. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  at  the  Centenary  Hall, 
itishopsgate  Street,  on  Arbitration  and  Labour 
Disputes. 


OBITUARY. 

Oct.  I.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Crreskey,  67. 
Prof.  Jowett,  "6. 
Eev.  R.  R.  Tutheu,  71. 

2.  David  James,  a-,  tor,  54. 

Sir  Stevenson  Arthur  Blackwood,  61. 
I-a<ly  Eastlake,  84. 

3.  Henry  Jefferson. 

4.  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 

5.  Baron  Sterneck,  Austrian  Charge  d'Affalres  in 

Koumania. 
H.  Saville  Clarke,  63. 

6.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  72. 
Col.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald. 

7.  Gen.  von  Versen,  59. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Ediuond,  77, 
Kir  William  Smith,  80. 

8.  Alexis  Plescheef. 


Viscount  Stormont,  58. 
Gen.  von  Kameke,  76. 
Lieut. -Gen.  R.  Farrer. 
Capt.  Valentiue  Gurney,  Survivor 

clava  Charge. 
AVilliam  Westwoo.1,  Assay  Master 

ham,  63. 


or  the  Bala- 
at  Birming- 


THE  LATE  DHl'LEEP  S1XGH. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  ) 

9.  Sir  John  Boyd. 

Charles  Frederic  Cuvier,  94. 
10.  Rev.  F.  E.  HopwooJ,  61. 
Dr.  William  Walker. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FORD  MADOX  BTIOWN. 

(From  a  photograph  by  W.  I'ae,  Xeiocaitlc-on- 
T.jne.) 

15.  Lieut.  Col.  H.  S.  Bowman. 

16.  Lleut.-Col.  J.  F.  Murray,  74. 
Major  Metcalfe,  64. 
Charles  B.  Birch,  A.K  A.,  61. 
Princess  Helen  Ypsilanti,  49. 
Captain  Campbell. 

17.  Marshal  MacMahon,  85. 

C.  W.  Towuley,  Lord  Lieut,  of  Cambridgeshire. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wynne,  74. 

18.  Hei  r  Deutch,  Hungarian  journalist. 
Charles  Francois  Gouuod,  75. 

19.  Col.  C.  J.  Hadfleld,  81. 

20.  Hon.  F.  D.  M.  Smart- Wortley.  64. 

21.  Lord  Vivian,  British  Ambassador  at  Rome,  59. 
M.  Lansyer,  landscape  painter,  58. 

Lady  Katharine  Cecilia  North. ote. 
T.  C.  King,  actor,  68. 

22.  Rev.  John  Morris,  S.J.,  67. 
Archbishop  Nazarl  de  Calablana  of  Milan. 
The  Maharaja  Dhuleep  Slugh,  55. 
Major-Geu.  R.  E.  Ouseley. 

23.  Archbishop  Knox,  of  Armagh,  85. 
Dr.  John  Hughes,  66. 

24.  Professor  Joseph  Hellenesberger. 

25.  James  Hill. 

26.  Prof.  Franz  Grashof,  67. 

27.  Alfred  Hlggius  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 

56. 

Alfred  Rimmer,  63. 
M.  Severin.  mathematician.  54. 
30.  James  McClatreu,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
North  British  Railway,  64. 

The  deaths  are  also  announce  1  of  William  Pollard, 
65 ;  M.  Hardoin  ("  Dick  De  I.onIay  "),  47  ;  Matthias 
Mull,  of  the  Times  of  India ;  William  Hoffmau, 
HO;  Madame  Tavary,  34;  Dr.  Ardeshir  Dadabhai 
Naorojl,  34  ;  Major-Geu.  T.  A.  L.  Mull,  68  ;  Dean 
R.P.Graves;  Alfred  Qutdaut,  composer;  Capt. 
Theodore  Piedbeeuf Robt.  Heath,  87  ;  Alexander 
Stewart,  84  ;  J.  Waterson,  formerly  Bandmaster 
of  the  First  Life  Guards ;  F'rederlck  R.  Stokes,  43  ; 
John  Gadsby,  84 ;  M.  H.  C.  Margaiue,  French 
Senator;  Luca  Pellegrina,  veteran  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  86  ;  Prof.  Leon  Lefort ; 
M.  Erulle  He- belt,  sculptor,  65;  General  J.  N. 
Sargent,  67;  General  Baleff;  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
74;  Carlo  Pedrottl,  musician,  76;  M.  Lenoel, 
French  Senator,  66  ;  General  Innosenti ;  Jules 
Uzes,  composer,  54;  Princess  Crartoryski,  45; 
Constantin  Denis,  last  survivor  of  the  Armies  of 
Napoleon  in  the  North,  100  ;  Thomas  Hill,  organ 
builder,  71;  Rev.  A.  T.  W.  Shadwell ;  Gustav 


Mt'tzel,  animal  painter. 
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THE  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


Fiom  1'urk.]  [September  27,  1893. 

THE  GREATEST  RACE  OF  THE  YACHTING  SEASON. 

"  Home  Rule  "is  i  good  boat,  but  "  Repeal  '*  gets  over  the  course  a  good 
deal  qukker. 


THE  TWO  OBSTRUCTIONISTS. 

English  Lord  (to  American  Senator):  "The  public  bed  !  Tbeyt»»' 

hurt  us.  You  get  your  position  by  bribery  and  influence  with  legislatures  u 
I  get  mine  because  I'm  the  sou  of  my  daddy,  don't  ye  know ! " 
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From  Kladderadatsch.} 


THE  SON'j  OF  THE  S1UEX. 
^Gladstone,  will  not  he  l>e  Induce  J,  eveu  to  please  the  Queen,  to  order  a  new  Geueral  Ele.tioa  ? 


From  Moomhinc] 

THE  MATAIJE1.E  ON  THE  RAMl'A'iE. 
Even  Lulc:igi:la  kuows  that  Mr.  tjla  !>t>r.c  is  in  jyjicer 


From  the  Birmingham  Dart]  [October  C,  1?93. 

Dr.  Dalb:   ••  Your  Grace,  we  are  not  quite  so  radi.al  as  we  were  tea  years 
ago.   Mr.  Chaiuberlaiu  has  chaugel  all  that." 


[October  17, 

THE  SPHINX. 

''When  is  the  country  going  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done?"— Mr, 
G'oachen  at  HartltfioA. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCHES 


I.-LOUIS  RUCHONNET. 


■AN  Thursday;  September  14,  a  cry  of  pain  as  for 
*jyj)t    a  personal  loss  went  up  from  all  the  cities  of 
Switzerland — a  cry,  ■which  within  the  next  few 
hours,  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  sequestered  upland 
valleys,  from  villages  in  remote  Alpine  passes  and  from 
distant  Alps,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the  ttdrld  where 
Switzers  have  settled  —and  where  are  they  not  in  either 
hemisphere?    The  sorrow  was  not  confined  to  qne  class 
or  to  one  party ;  but  all  elates  and  all  parties  scorned  to  ■ 
feel  that  they  had  lost  a  personal  friend.  ■  The  sorrow ', 
■voiced    itself    thus : 
"  Louis  Ruckonnet  is 
dead."    As  member  of 
the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, a  position  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  mem- 
l«r  of  the  Cabinet  in 
England,  Ruchonnet 
reached    the  Federal 
Palace   at    Berne  at 
8.30  a.ra.  on  the  morn- 
iDg  of  the  14th.  There 
he  presided   over  a 
committee  of  the  Cabi- 
net, which  met  at  nine 
about  some  important 
appeals.  He  was  cheer- 
ful and  gay  as  was  his 
wont,  and  said  plea- 
santly about  an  appeal 
that  was  about  to  be 
considered,  "  But  who 
will  pay  tho  costs?" 
At  that   moment  ho 
stretched    out  his 
hands,  his  mouth  fell 
open,    and  without 
uttering  a  sound  he 
sank  forward  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  the 
armchair  in  which  he 
was  sitting.    His  col- 
leagues rushed  to  his 
assistance,  but  though 
the  heart  still  beat 
feebly  it  was  clear  all 
was  over.  It  was  apo- 
plexy of  the  heart. 

Who  then  was  Ru- 
chonnet, and  why  has 
the  heart  of  every 

Switzer  been  so  greatly  stirred  by  his  death? 
answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

Antoino  Louis  John  Ruchonnet  was  born  at  Lausanne, 
April  28, 1834.  His  grandfather  served  in  the  armies  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  in  1847,  at  the  ago  of  seventy- 
eight,  he  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers  sent  by 
Lausanne  across  the  Col  do  Jaman  into  tho  Haute  Gruyero 
at  the  time  of  the  Sonderbund  War.  The  son  of  this 
veteran  and  the  father  of  the  deceased  statesman  was 
known  by  every  one  in  Lausanne,  where  he  reached  the 
great  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  presided  for  many  years 
over  the  Salle  des  Armes  at  the  academy  as  fencing 
oaster. 

Buchonnet's  mother  was  an  English  lady  named 


31.  LOUIS  ltl  CUOXXET. 


To 


Boomer,  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  life  of  the  future 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  were  spent  in  our 
country,  Iris  parents  only  returning  to  Lausanne  in  1836. 
Some  of  the  Swiss  papers  attribute  what  thty  consider 
his  unrivalled  skill  as  .a  debater  to  his  English  ancestry. 
The  Swiss  universities  are  really  national  institutions.  A 
saving^aud  careful  young  man,  if  only  the  son  of  a  fencing 
master,  can  study  at  one  of  them,"  and  may  have,  as  in  the 
case'  of  Ruchonnet,  the  highest  honours  of  the  Fatherland 
before^  him.   Froni  the  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

study  of  the  law,  or 
as  the  French  [sny 
wisely  "  de  droit,"  "  of 
right "  —which  law 
ought  to  be. 

In  1858  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  com- 
menced pleading  in 
the  Cantonal  Courts, 
and  at  twenty-nine  ho 
was  elected  deputy  to 
the  Grand  Council  of 
his  native  state,  of 
which  he  soon  became 
Vice-President,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two 
he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council. 
But  although  Vaud, 
like  the  other  cantons, 
is  a  sovereign  repub- 
lic, it  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Swiss  Confede- 
ration, aud  the  best 
men  of  every  canton 
are  inevitably  drafted 
off  to  take  part  in  the 
supreme  government. 

Thus  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  in  18C6, 
Ruchonnet  was  elected 
a  member  of  the 
National  Council  at 
Berne,  equivalent  to 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  tho  whole  of 
the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. Here  he  soon 
made  his  mark,  while 
contemporaneously  he 
became  the  uncon- 
tested chief  of  the 
canton,  the  executive 
These  latter  arduous 


"  Conseil  d'Etat "  of  his  own 
government  of  the  Pays  do  Vaud. 
duties  he  laid  down  in  1874,  when  he  took  up  again  his 
practice  at  the  bar  at  Lausanne,  where  at  one  time  his 
professional  income  was  40,000  francs,  or  £1,600,  which  for 
Switzerland  is  large.  It  would  have  been  larger  but  that 
he  was  very  careless  about  his  fees.  Meanwhile,  all  this 
time,  although  he  had  retired  from  the  executive  of  his 
native  canton,  he  remained  a  very  active  member  of  its 
legislature,  the  Grand  Council. 

In  1875  he  was  elected  one  of  the  seven  members  that 
constitute  the  executive  government  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, but  he  declined  the  position.  In  1881  he  was 
again  elected  and  again  declined,  but  upon  strong  pros- 
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sure  being  put  upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  who  were  anxious  that  their  canton  should 
be  represented  upon  the  supreme  executive  government, 
he  consented,  and  he  occupied  the  position  with  rare 
distinction  until  his  death  on  September  14th.  All 
that  time— twelve  years— he  has  been  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Police.  Twice,  in  18b3  and  1890,  he 
was  President  of  the  Confederation  of  Switzerland,  the 
corresponding  position  to  king  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. In  1869  and  1875  he  was  President  of  the  National 
Council,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of  our 
House  of  Commons. 

It  was  no  great  wonder  that  he  did  not  snatch  greedily 
at  the  position  offered  him  in  the  National  Executive,  for 
the  post  is  one  of  excessive  toil  and  the  remuneration  is 
small.  The  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  receives 
12,000  franc's  a  year,  or  £480.  I  have  known  the  private 
secretary  of  a  simple  Member  of  Parliament  in  England 
receive  almost  as  much.  Therefore  in  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  service  of  his  Fatherland,  he  not  only  gave 
his  life,  but  resigned  such  chances  of  fortune  as  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  might  have  secured  to  him.  In  addition 
to  the  administration  of  justice  for  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land, which  might  well  tax  the  strength  of  an  able  man, 
he  laboured  incessantly  to  unify  and  codify  the  law  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

Only  those  who  realise  that  each  canton  is  a  sovereign 
state  often  of  differing  race,  language,  and  religion,  and 
formerly  with  very  different  laws,  can  realise  how  Hercu- 
lean was  the  task  which  Ruchonnet  had  set  himself.  He 
was  determined  that  every  Swiss  citizen  should  be  sure 
of  justice,  swift  and  cheap,  and  that  his  rights  should  be 
safe  guarded  by  one  law  for  the  whole  Confederation.  In 
addition  to  these  labours  he  frequently  took  part  in 
Congresses  for  various  objects,  often  presiding  over  them — 
now  on  the  bubject  of  literary  property,  now  on  the  uni- 
fication of  penal  law,  and  again  only  last  year  he  presided 
at  the  Peace  Congress  at  Berne.  Poor  man !  he  needed 
rest,  and  he  has  found  it. 

This  spring  he  endured  cruel  sufferings,  want  of  sleep, 
threatening  of  suffocation,  the  anguish  of  an  overwrought 
brain,  nervous  system,  and  heart,  and  he  endured  them 
all  with  a  cheerfulness  which  was  almost  sublime.  The 
only  complaint  was—"  A  working  mason  or  carpenter  is 
more  fortunate  than  I  am.  If  he  is  ill  he  can  rest  and 
take  care  of  himself;  I  have  no  time  to  be  ill." 

The  oppressed  had  always  a  friend  in  Louis  Ruchonnet. 
The  absurd  action  of  the  Swiss  democracy  in  preventing 
the  Jews  from  slaughtering  their  animals  according  to 
their  conscience  and  their  law,  met  with  his  determined 
opposition.  While  he  was  a  foe  to  the  death  to  Ultra- 
montanism,  he  would  not  suffer  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  to  be  injured  by  Protestant  bigotry,  and  no  more 
eloquent  words  have  ever  been  spoken  than  those  in 
which  he  denounced  the  oppression  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  persecution  to  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  been 
subjected  in  Switzerland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
speeches  may  be  collected  and  studied. 

Two  short  extracts  I  must  translate  in  this  article ;  the 
one  is  from  the  address  he  delivered  at  the  great  Federal 
Shooting  Festival  at  Frauenfeld  in  1890 : — 

Our  country  ought  to  be  a  land  of  liberty.  Ah,  my  dear 
fellow-citizens,  we  who  arc  so  ready  to  vaunt  our  institutions, 
let  us  look  around  us !  There  are  still  deep  shadows  on  the 
picture.  There  are  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  whom 
laws  long  out  of  date  deny  the  rights  of  citizenship,  forgetting 
that  in  a  country  of  universal  suffrage,  crime  alone  ought  to 
forfeit  rights,  poverty  never.  And  what  shall  1  say  of  our 
religious  intolerance  ?   Banished  from  o  ir  laws,  it  retains 


tdas !  its  accursed  roots  in  our  hearts.  Why  dissimulate  the 
act  ?  Let  us  do  better.  Let  us  learn  to  practise  true  liberty, 
which  means  that  each  one  of  us  shall  respect  the  beliefs  of 
another  as  he  desires  that  his  own  shall  be  respected. 

RUCHONNET  AS  AN  ARBITRATOR. 

The  other  extract  is  upon  the  question  which  is  the 
great  glory  of  Ruchonnet's  life,  for  not  only  was  he 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  international  arbitra- 
tion, but  in  a  sense  he  was  an  incarnation  of  international 
arbitration.  On  two  occasions,  as  President  of  the  Swiss 
Republic,  he  was  called  upon  to  nominate  arbiters  in 
grave  international  disputes.  To  me  there  is  something 
even  grander  than  tho  grandest  episodes  in  the  golden 
age  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  the  sjectacle  of  a  simple 
Swiss  citizen,  who  probably  never  possessed  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  in  his  life,  being  failed  upon  to  act  as 
supreme  arbiter  and  judge  between  nations  to  whom 
millions  would  1  e  no  consideration— and  that  with  the 
certainty  that  corruption  is  impossible.  What  then  is 
almost  the  djiiig  testiri  ony  of  Ruchonnet  on  this  question 
of  arbitration  and  peace  as  given  last  year  at  Berne? 

Philosophers,  economists,  statisticians,  jurists,  eminent  men 
of  all  countries  have  become  apostles  of  our  aspirations  after 
peace  ar.d  justice.  They  adopt  an  indictment  against  war 
which  cannot  be  rebutted.  They  demand  that  the  claims  of 
civilisation  stall  be  recognised.  It  is  humanity  itself  that 
speaks  thrcugh  their  lips.  But  what  do  we'  see  around 
us?  The  states  of  Europe  are  constantly  increasing  their 
already  overgrown  and  formidable  armaments.  From  the 
smallest  to  the  gieateBt  each  seeks  to  surpass  its  fellows 
in  the  number  and  deadlincss  of  its  implements  of  destruction. 
Men  seem  to  compete  with  one  another  in  the  effort  to 
bring  about  a  cataclysm  wherein  a  reign  of  violence  shall 
be  inaugurated  and  force  shall  receive  its  apotheosis.  In 
the  face  of  this  rrcssing  danger  our  task  is  clear — it  is 
to  enlist  men  under  the  banner  of  peace.  Let  us  everywhere 
create  peace  societies,  and  enrol  adherents  from  every  chw« 
for  cortmon  action.  Thus  shall  a  real  public  opinion  be 
organised,  which  shall  compel  obedience  cn  the  port  of  the 
governments. 

I  cannot  clcse  this  article  without  a  word  about  tie 
man  ;  of  the  statesman  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
flight  picture.  Throughout  all  Switzerland  there  has 
arisen  a  chorus  of  bitter  grief  and  of  praise. 

I  have  asked  many. "  Was  there  anything  against  him  ? 
Had  the  man  any  faults?"  Ihe  reply  is  always  the 
same:  "We  never  heard  of  anything.  We  know  of 
none." 

Married  eaily  in  life  to  a  true  helpmate,  his  private  life 
has  been  irreproachable,  and  eveiy  one  says,  "  He  was  so 
pleasant,  he  v  as  so  kind,  so  disinterested,  so  generous." 

"  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  orje  die,  yet 

Seradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  e^en  dare  to 
ie."   Louis  Rnchonnet  was  emphatically  the  good  man, 
and  hence  the  touching  sorrow  that  surrounds  his  bier. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  we  can  never  fully  recognise  our 
greatest  benefactors  and  friends  until  wc  lose  them.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  parted  from  us  for  ever  that  our 
eyes  are  opened,  and  we  say,  "  Did  not  our  hearts  burn 
within  us  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way?'' 

THE  FUNERAL  OP  LOUI8  RUCIIOXNET. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  "  Grand  Conseil  "  of  the  Sove- 
reign State  of  Vaud  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  death 
of  Ruchonnet — September  14 — when  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  receive  a  public  funeral  at  the  hands  and  the 
expense  of  his  grateful  and  sorrowing  Fatherland.  The 
municipality  of  Lausanne  had  already  decided  to  offer  a 
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rave  for  its  illustrious  son  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
a  Sallaz.  It  was  well  that  the  family  was  to  be  put  to 
o  expense,  for  Ruchonnet  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  very 
oor  man.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of  a  political  oppo- 
ent : — 

Tha  touching  sorrow  of  his  friends  tells  us  how  good  he  had 
ron  to  thorn.  Beyond  all  else  he  was  absolutely  disinterested, 
lo  consideration  about  money  ever  influenced  his  public  life, 
nd  in  his  private  aftV'rj  thosj  around  him  were  constantly 
bliged  to  warn  him  against  the  exaggerated  generosity  that 
fas  natural  to  him.  As  an  advocate,  ho  never  understood  how 
o  cause  himself  to  be  adequately  paid.  As  a  ruler,  he  never 
beamed  of  making  a  profit  for  himself  out  of  the  special  know- 
edge  of  affairs  which  his  position  secured  to  him.  He  dies 
without  fortune,  having  had  a  thousand  opportunities  of  en- 
riching himself.  In  the  age  in  which  we  live  this  is  no  slight 
praise,  and  those  who  were  his  opponents  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  lay  this  testimony  like  a  funeral  wreath  upon  the  tomb 
about  to  closa  upon  him. 

This  more  than  Roman  virtue  deserved  recognition 
from  the  Fatherland,  and  that  recognition  was  given  with- 
out stiut.    A  special  train  left  Lausanne  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  for  Ibrae,  to  bring  back  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  statesman.  How  he,  having  left  his  arduous 
duties  in  the  Federal  Capital,  used  to  exult  as  the  train 
bore  him  southwards,  as  it  emerged  from  tho  tunnel  at 
Chexbres,  and  his  own  loved  land,  his  native  canton,  and  his 
own  lake,  unrivalled  in  loveliness  and  in  grandeur,  burst 
upon  his  view  !   And  he  had  been  looking  forward  to 
retirement  and  rest  among  these  beauties,  and  no\g  he 
comes  home  on  his  bier,  which  is  buried  in  wreaths  of  the 
most  exquisite  flowers.   For  let  no  one  suppose  that  a 
republican  government  does  not  know  how  to  manage  an 
imposing  public  ceremony  well   It  was  a  military  funeral, 
and  everything  was  managed  with  military  precision  and 
in  perfect  order.   Five  non-commissioned  officers  of  in- 
fantry, two  of  artillery,  and  two  gendarmes,  removed  the 
coffin,  which  was  itself  plain  deal,  but  suitably  draped, 
from  the  train  to  the  funeral  car,  which  soon  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  pyramid  of  rare  and  exquisite  flowers. 
The  new  Palace  of  Justice,  a  noble  structure  situated  in  a 
public  garden  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city  of 
Lausanne,  and  commanding  a  ravishing  view  of  the  lake 
and  mountains,  was  the*  point  where  the  procession  was 
formed  and  from  which  it  started.   I  had  asked  an  influ- 
ential local  friend  to  secure  me  a  press  ticket,  but  he 
informed  me  the  press  would  have  to  look  after  them- 
selves— that  I  had  better  go  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  and 
join  the  procession  as  near  as  possible  to  the  funeral  car. 
This,  therefore,  I  essayed  to  do,  and  fortune  seemed  to 
favour  my  project,  for  in  the  Palace  among  other  friends 
I  met  Dr.  Joos  of  Schaffhausen,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  at  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  last  year,  and  who  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  Conseil  National,  or  House  of 
Commons  of  Switzerland.   He  said  I  had  better  walk 
with  the  delegation  of  that  body,  but  changed  his  mind 
when  he  saw  my  tall  drab  hat.   Oh  that  unlucky  hat!  I 
thought  the  mourning  band  around  it  would  have  been  a 
redeeming  feature,  but  it  did  not  prevent  it  from  being 
conspicuous,  so  I  thanked  Dr.  Joos  and  parted  from  him, 
determined  to  fend  for  myself,  and  all  went  well. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  many  imposing  cere- 
monials in  many  lands,  but  for  simple  dignity  and 
effectiveness  I  think  the  burial  of  this  great  Swiss  citizen 
and  ruler  must  bear  away  the  palm.  To  begin  with, 
therein  the  wide  world  will  you  find  a  scene  of  such 
perfect  beauty?  The  blue  sky  looks  down  upon  the 
equally  blue  Lac  Leraan,  and  the  hot  sunshine  lights  up 
Alpine  peak  and  glacier,  and  throws  a  flood  of  glory 


upon  the  picturesque  spires,  towers,  and  bridges  of  the 
old  city,  all  embowered  in  the  rich  verdure  of  trees.  The 
lamps  are  all  lighted  and  draped  with  crape.  The  banners 
of  a  hundred  societies  and  associations  are  also  all  draped. 
It  is  exactly  twenty  minutes  past  three  when  the  bead 
of  the  procession  enters  the  Place  St.  Francois.  The 
cannon  sounds,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  city  crash  out  a 
funeral  peal.  The  order  prescribsd  is  that  the  troops, 
sent  from  Berne  on  pjrposj,  head  tho  procassion.  In 
their  midst  is  a  musical  society — the  Union  Instru- 
mentale,  who  play  Chopin's  March.  Then  follows  the 
funeral  car  with  the  repiesentatives  of  the  family.  After 
them  all  the  six  remaining  members  of  the  Federal 
Council,  or  the  Cabinet  or  Executive  Gpvernment  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  with  Herr  Schenk,  the  President  of 
tho  Republic,  at  their  head — the  Federal  Tribunal  or 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Switzerland — the  Federal 
Chambers,  represented  by  more  than  sixty  members  of  the 
"  Conseil  National "  and  the  "  Conseil  des  Etats,"  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  fact — the  representatives  of 
Switzerland  abroad — tho  ambassadors,  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  Council  of  State  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
and  then  delegations  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons 
in  the  Confederation  follow. 

I  could  not  have  described  the  scene  to  your  readers  if 
I  had  not  been  there,  and  though  some  of  my  Lausanne 
friends  pleasantly  said  they  supposed  I  constituted  a 
twenty-third  canton,  I  believe  if  Louis  Ruchonnet  could 
speak  he  would  gladly  welcome  among  the  mourners  a 
representative  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  he 
loved  so  well  and  had  so  zealously  served.  Behind  us 
came  at  least  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Grand  Conseil, 
or  the  Parliament  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  corps  of 
officers,  with  seven  out  of  the  eight  colonels  who  command 
the  Swiss  army.  A  picturesque  part  of  the  procession 
were  the  many  societies  with  their  b  inners,  the  students  in 
uniform,  and  the  Freemasons.  I  am  told,  but  did  not  see 
them,  that  the  Salvation  Army  was  represented,  as  was 
but  fitting  at  the  funeral  of  their  constant  protector  and 
champion. 

It  was  a  long,  hot  march,  two  miles  or  near  it,  through 
the  Place  St.  Francois  and  up  through  the  steep  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  city.  The  lino  of  march  was  roped 
and  well  kept  by  the  local  fire  brigade.  Everywhere, 
upon  both  sides  of  us,  was  tier  upon  tier  of  faces  at  the 
windows  of  the  tall  old  houses,  while  behind  the  ropes 
the  spectators  were  densely  packed,  all  standing  bare- 
headed in  the  hot  sunshine.  All  business  was  suspended, 
and  as  there  are  thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants  in 
Lausanne,  and  some  thousands  must  have  come  from  the 
neighbourhood  and  other  cantons  of  Switzerland,  probably 
twenty  thousand  or  twenty-five  thousand  people  took 
part  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  ceremony,  for  the  one 
thing  that  was  patent  to  me,  as  we  marched  up  those 
steep  streets,  was  that  all  Lausanne,  with  wife  and  bairns, 
was  looking  on.  In  the  poorer  part  of  the  town  the 
men  were  in  blouses  and  the  women  in  their  working 
dress. 

At  the  great  hospital  the  windows  were  all  occupied 
with  patients,  doctors,  and  nurses.  A.t  last  we  are  out 
of  the  city  and  on  the  high  road,  which  is  lined  with 
heavily-laden  fruit  trees,  under  which,  upon  the  green 
sward,  the  spectators  are  picturesquely  grouped.  We 
enter  the  cemetery  and  ascend  a  long  avenue  of  plane 
trees.  There  must  have  been  some  hundreds  of  troops 
on  the  ground,  who  lined  the  road  on  both  sides  with 
bayonets  or  sabres  at  attention.  The  great  mountains, 
the  Dent  du  Jaman,  the  Rochers  de  Naye,  and  the  Dent 
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clu  Midi,  looked  down  upon  the  sad  scene,  and  the 
westering  sun  lit  up  the  poplars  already  touched  with 
gold  by  the  autumn.  The  grave  itself  was  completely 
lined  with  roses  and  lilies,  and  laurel  and  oak,  and  bay 
leaves.  Alas !  the  reality  and  awfulness  of  death  cannot 
bo  concealed  by  this  floral  drapery  ! 
The  setting  sun  was  gilding  with  glory  the  mountains 


and  the  western  heavens  as  the  choir  of  tho  Cantonal 
Society  of  Vaudois  singers  poured  forth  a  last  hymn  of 
farewell  around  the  open  grave  of  him  who  had  been  first 
magistrate  of  tho  Swiss  Republic,  and  who,  all  admit, 
was  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Samuel  James  Capper. 


II.— SERGE'  JULICH  VITTE',  THE  RUSSIAN  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE. 


■/fVUTSIDE  official  circles  Serge"  Julich  Vitte's  name 
T5JL  was  hardly  known  when  the  declaration  of 
commercial  war  with  Germany  suddenly  made 
him  the  most  talked  of 
and  best  abused  man  in 
Europe.  His  daring  and 
decisive  action  in  tho 
struggle  of  tariffs,  which 
led  to  such  a  burnishing 
of  bayonets  in  Berlin, 
and  brought  the  interna- 
tional centre  of  gravity 
to  tho  Russian  Ministry 
of  Finance,  is,  however, 
only  the  last  of  a  long 
scries  of  surprises  in  the 
career  of  this  remark- 
able man,  which  raised 
him,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  from  a  subordi- 
nate post  in  a  provincial 
railway  to  tho  most  re- 
sponsible position  in  the 
vast  Russian  Empire, 
after  the  Tsar's.  For 
M.  do  Giers  may  weave 
subtle  schemes  of  foreign 
policy  ;  M.  Vannovski 
may  mature  deep  army 
reforms  and  economies 
in  buttons ;  and  General 
Komaroff  may  meditate 
invasions  of  India;  but 
until  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has  spoken, 
their  plans  and  schemes 
are  airy  nothings,  trifles 
bodiless  as  wind. 

THE  FROSTY  CAUCASUS. 

But  M.  Vitt6  has  not 
always  lived  in  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the 
banks  of  Neva,  with  its 
marshy  breath,  grey 
summer  nights,  and  greyer  winter  days.  He  was  born — 
on  June  29th,  1849 — far  away  to  the  south,  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, beyond  tho  eternal  snow-crests  of  giant  Kazbek  and 
Elbruz.  In  Tiflis — with  its  brilliant  tepid  autumns ;  its 
wild  March  wind-storms,  that  shriek  and  howl  along  the 
Kura's  banks,  and  fierce  tropical  heats  of  June,  when  the 
rcdhot  flanks  of  the  mountains  pour  showers  of  fiery 
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arrows  on  the  withered  streets  of  Oriental  houses-  was 
the  old  classical  gymnasium  where  Serg6  Julich  YnVs 
studies  were  begun.   Thither  flocked  a  motley  crowd  of 

scholars,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  and  Circas- 
sian. Even  then,  Sergi- 
Julich  Vitte'  showed  ex- 
traordinary calculating 
powers,  exasperating  his 
family  with  endless 
puzzles  and  conun- 
drums, which  he  alone 
could  solve  correctly. 
As  a  youth  he  was  re- 
markable for  personal 
beauty;  with  deep  grey 
eyes,  brown  curls, 
splendid  teotli,  and 
small  white  hands:  tail 
and  well-built,  he  was  a 
notable  figure  among 
the  groups  of  sallow 
Armenians  and  dusky- 
dark  -  eyed  Georgians; 
but  in  this  picturesque 
•  medley  of  Tartars,  Jews. 
Turks,  and  Infidels, 
Serge  Julich  Vitte  was 
hardly  likely  to  attain 
elegance  and  accuracy 
in  his  mother-tongnc. 
He  is  still  unique  in 
maintaining  that  its 
neuter  gender  is  a  mere 
myth  and  anomaly,  to 
the  great  amusement  of 
his  Imperial  master- 
before  all  things  a  purist 
in  the  Russian  tongue. 

M.  Vitt6's  financial 
despatches  read  more 
like  old  church  Slavonic, 
or  the  eleventh  century 
Chronicles  of  Nestor, 
than  the  liquid  speech  of  the  modern  Russians.  How- 
ever, a  sound  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
made  up  in  some  sort  for  this  linguistic  shortcoming; 
and  the  study  of  mathematical  problems,  from  being 
merely  an  amusement,  became  Serge  Julich  Vitte's  ruling 
passion.  When  the  gymnasium  course  was  finished,  the 
wild  races  and  wilder  scenery  of  the  Caucasus  were  left 
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behind;  the  mountains  and  valleys,  calebrated  in  the 
poems  and  novels  of  Lermontoff,  the  haunts  of  Petchoriu, 
and  the  homo  of  Tamara,  the  beloved  of  Demon,  were 
exchanged  for  bright,  busy  Odessa,  Russia's  most 
important  harbour  on  the  Euxine  Sea. 

ANTI-6KMITI8M  on  £120  A  YEAR. 

Serge  Julich  Vitte  entered  tho  University  of  Odessa  in 
1866 ;  and  four 
rears  later,  at  the 
age  of  twenty- 
one,  gained  the 
large  gold  medal 
in  mathematics, 
and  looked  for- 
ward eagerly  to  a 
Professor's  Chair. 

When  in  Odes- 
sa, he  joined  with 
the  witty  jour- 
nalist Asmidoff  in 
founding  the  New 
Russia  Telegraph, 
whose  strong 
anti-Semite  ten- 
dencies were  in 
part  due  to  M. 
Vitte's  influence. 
His  family  urged 
him  to  leave  his 
math  eniatical 
studies  for  a  more 
practical  career ; 
and  he  accord- 
ingly accepted 
the  post  of  Con- 
troller or  Inspector,  from  the  Society  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  to  which  belonged  the  South-Western  Railway 
of  Russia,  with  its  three  centres  at  Warsaw,  Kieff,  and 
Odessa.  In  this  humble  post  M.  Vitte  received  the  mag- 
nificent salary  of  twelve  hundred  roubles,  at  the  present 
exchange  rate  equivalent  to  £120  a  year.  However,  his 
unusual  ability  soon  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  he  rose 
by  rapid  steps  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Supe.intendent, 
and  then  Chief  Superintendent  of  Traffic  for  the  whole 
system  of  south-western  railways.  At  this  time  occurred 
the  terrible  Tiligul  catastrophe,  which  involved  M.  Vitte  in 
a  long  and  tedious  Government  inquiry,  ending  in  several 
weeks'  arrest  in  the  Hauptwacht  of  St.  Petersburg — a 
sombre  and  unhappy  introduction  to  the  northern  capital 
of  the  Tsars. 

FRIENDSHIP  WITH  VI8HNEGBAD8KI  AND  PLATON. 

From  St.  Petersburg  M.  Vitte  returned  to  Kieff  as 
assistant  director,  and  afterwards  director-in-chief  of  the 
South-Western  Railway,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Vishnegradski;  Next  to  his  own  personal  force  and 
ability,  the  steadfast  friendship  of  M.  Vishnegradski  was 
tho  determining  factor  in  Serge1  Julich  Vitte's  success. 
One  can  imagine  these  two  future  Ministers  of  Finance, 
whose  friendship  dates  from  those  Kieff  days,  drawing 
their  armchaira  together,  and  over  steaming  glasses  of 
lemon-scented  tea,  weaving  wreaths  of  sympathetic  con- 
verse round  the  latest  theories  in  spherical  trigonometry 
and  quaternions,  and  mirroring  in  their  harmonious  souls 
each  other's  thoughts  on  the  higher  conic  sections.  For 
H.  Vishnegradski  is  also  a  great  mathematician,  and  was 
some  time  teacher  to  the  Tsar,  who  under  his  tuition 
passed  a  brilliant  examination  in  Technical  Engineering. 
Like  M.  Pobedonostseff,  another  imperial  pedagogue, 


st.  Isaac's  cathedral,  st.  Petersburg. 


M.  Vishnegradski's  pupil  remembered  him  in  after  days. 
A  pretty  story  is  told  of  Vishnegradski's  standard  work, 
on  "  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus."  It  appeared 
first  in  a  lithographed  edition,  and  a  Russian  lady  used 
the  pages  to  paper  the  schoolroom  of  her  little  daughter 
in  an  out-of-the-way  Russian  village.  This  little  daughter 
lived  up  to  her  wall-paper,  and  afterwards  became 

Mme.  Kovalevski, 
Professor  of 
Mathematics  at 
Stockholm.  In 
Kieff,  Serge  Julich 
Vitte  also  gained 
the  friendship  of 
Platon,  the  fa- 
mous Metropoli- 
tan Archbishop 
of  Kieff,  the  type 
of  strictest  Rus- 
sian 'orthodoxy, 
and  originator  of 
the  missionary 
campaign  against 
the  Stundists.  It 
is  only  fair  to 
Platon  to  add, 
however,  that  he 
enjoyed  i  n  an 
uncommon  degree 
the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  reli- 
gious leaders  out- 
side tho  pale  of 
the  State  Church. 
On  the  occasion 

of  his  episcopal  jubileo,  this  friendship  was  marked 
by  the  presentation  to  Platon  of  a  very  ancient 
manuscript  of  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures,  beautifully  bound 
and  set  with  jewels,  a  gift  from  the  Chief  Rabbis  of 
Southern  Russia.  This  warm  friendship  between  the 
future  Finance  Minister  and  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop 
lasted  up  to  Platon's  death,  and  was  a  proof,  if  one  were 
needed,  of  the  strong  if  somewhat  narrow  orthodoxy  of 
Serge1  Julich  Vitte's  mind. 

A  SECRET  SOCIETY. 

It  was  in  Kieff  also  that  M.  Vitte  became  a  member  of 
the  Okhrani,  a  secret  society  founded  by  the  Russian 
nobility  to  defend  the  person  of  the  emperor  against  the 
attacks  of  fanatic  revolutionaries.  If  the  history  of  tho 
Okhrana  were  written — as  it  is  never  likely  to  be — it 
would  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pages  in  Russian 
history.  It  is  a  notable  picture  of  these  two  great  secret 
societies;  the  one  drawn  from  the  noblest  families  in 
Russia,  the  other  recruited  by  the  desperate  sons  of 
liberated  serfs,  of  Cossacks  and  Jews,  standing  face  to 
face  in  the  silence ;  the  one  determined  to  destroy,  the 
other  equally  determined  to  preserve.  M.  Vitte's  position 
in  the  organisation  of  the  southern  railways  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  toil  terribly  in  his  country's  cause  during 
the  Russo-Turkish  war.  His  untiring  energy,  personal 
influence,  and  marvellous  foresight  were  felt  throughout 
the  whole  work  of  mobilisation,  for  the  arrangemont  of 
the  whole  system  of  military  trains,  and  the  transport  of 
provisions,  as  well  as  the  sad  return  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  devolved  chiefly  upon  him. 

A  few  years  after  the  war  M.  Vitte  devised  a  scheme  of 
uniform  tariffs  for  all  the  Russian  railways,  which  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  accepted 
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from  among  many  competitors;  and  this  again  drew 
upon  him  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Government. 
M.  Vishnegradski,  who  had  already  become  Minister  of 
Finance  at  St.  Petersburg,  used  all  his  efforts  to  persuade 
M.  Titte"  to  enter  Government  service,  and  devote  to  his 
country  his  rare  energies  and  special  knowledge,  gained 
at  first  hand  as  he  worked  his  way  up  from  the  lowest 
rung  of  tho  ladder.     For  a  long  time 
M.  Vitte"  would  not  consent.   The  chill 
atmosphere,  sombre  skies,  and  unnatural, 
exotic  life  of  the  northern  capital,  so 
vividly  and  sadly  described  by  Lermon- 
toff,  repelled  hiin ;  and  the  memories  of 
liis  first  visit  and  arrest  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  impression.   At  last, 
however,  he  yielded  to  tho  pressure  of 
M.  Vishnegradski,  who  created  for  him  a 
new  department  of  railways  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance  at  St.  Petersburg,  whither 
M.  Vitte  went  in  March,  1888,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  the  chin  or  rank  of 
Actual  State  Councillor. 

THE  LADDER  OP  CHIN. 

Like  the  vision  of  the  Hebrew  patri- 
arch, the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  chin  lead 
up  to  the  heaven  of  official  favour,  far 
more  important  than  the  hall-mark  of 
wisdom  and  grace  in  that  great  bureau- 
cratic world  by  the  banks  of  Neva,  where  the  grim  dome 
of  St,  Isaacs  Cathedral  frowns  down  upon  the  sombre 
palaces  and  chilly  streets.    The  grades  of  this  golden 
adder,  whose  top  is  dark  with  exceeding  brightness,  are, 
beginning  from  the  highest:— 

Actual  Secret  Councillor. 
Secret  Councillor. 
Actual  State  Councillor. 
State  Councillor. 
Court  Councillor. 
Titular  Councillor. 
College  Registrar. 
District  Secretary. 
The  last  four  of  which  have  no  reference  to  the  functions 

-if  any  —  actually  per- 
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formed. 

Then,  for  the  second 
time,  M.  Vitte's  fortunes 
were  influenced  by  a 
railway  disaster  —  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of 
Borki,  which  nearly  in- 
volved the  lives  of  the 
whole  Imperial  family, 
who  were  only  saved  by 
what  all  Russia  believes 
to  be  a  miracle.  This 
disaster  led  to  tho  resig- 
nation of  the  then  Minis- 
ter of  Railways,  whose 
post,  after  an  interreg- 
num, was  given  to  M. 
Vitte,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  army 
of  Higher  Chinovniks, 
.  ,  ,  who  believed  that  their 

prescriptive  rights  were  overlooked  in  the  interests  of  an 
intruding  youth- a  mere  outsider.  At  this  time  also 
"f*"?.  *?  tho.  astonishment  of  the  Higher  Chinovniks 
M.  \itte  received  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislav,  almost  the 
highest  civil  decoration  in  Russia. 
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PERSONALITY  AND  POLITICS. 

t  nT?SSf  tbe  long  illness  of  M-  Vishnegradski,  Serge 
Julich  Vitte's  patron  and  predecessor  at  the  Finance 
Ministry  At  the  end  of  August  last  year  M.  Vitte  was 
appointed  acting  Minister  of  Finance  during  Vishne- 
gradski's  absence,  and  once  more  the  Higher  Chinovniks 
raised  their  grey  eyebrows  in  astonished  indignation. 

This  appointment  was  confirmed  on  the 
1st  (13th)  of  January  this  year;  M.  Vitte 
became  Finance  Minister  and  Secret 
rouncillor,  and  the  top  of  the  golden 
ladder  was  practically  reached.  And  so 
at  forty-four,  Serge'  Julich  Vitte,  from 
the  humblest  beginning,  has  risen  bv 
sheer  personal  energy  and  ability  to  one 
of  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
Europe.  With  what  vigour  and  firm- 
ness he  can  fill  that  position  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  still  fiercely-raging 
Tariff  War,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
same  qualities  in  the  next  few  years  may 
be  a  determining  factor  in  the  scale  of 
European  politics.  Strictly  orthodox,  as 
ZeJ>-^eJeen'  and  *t"M>Rly  patriotic, 
i*  T.  believes  m  the  divine  mission 
of  Russia  and  her  development  from 
within ;  and  this  is  the  real  secret  of 
his  antagonism  to  Germany,  as  it  was  of 
his  early  anti-Semite  leanings. 

THE  TARIFF  WAR. 

In  many  questions  of  foreign  politics  the  ignorance  of 
the  reading  public  in  England  is  large  and  com- 
prehensive.   This  is  not  because  of  anv  lack  of  interest. 
It  is  really  because  Beuter's  staccato  telegrams  have 
practically  displaced  detailed  foreign  correspondence 
J  m,ay-ih,frefore       advisable  to  explain  what  exactk 
the  Tariff  War  between  Russia  and  Germany  means  and 
what  part  M.  Vitte  has  taken  in  it. 
^V1"5  .autumn  of  1891,  M.  Vishnegradski  overhauled 
the  Russian  Customs  Tariff,  to  see  what  concessions 
could  be  made  to  foreign  Powers  who  were  willing  to 
grant  favourable  terms  of  import  to  Russia's  main 
product  —  corn.     As  a 
result  of  this  overhaul- 
ing, Vishnegradski  de- 
cided to  lower  the  Rus- 
sian import  duties  on 
metals  and  chemicals — 
Germany's  chief  exports 
to  Russia;   and  asked 
Germany  to  reciprocate 
by  lowering  the  German 
import  duty  ou  Russian 
corn.    The  Berlin  Cabi- 
net promised  to  consider 
the  matter;  but  in  the 
meantime  introduced  the 
Differential  Tariff,  which 
lowered  the  duty  on  corn 
imported    from  every 
country  except  Russia 
and  Roumania;  and  later 
the  lowered  duties  were 
conceded  to  Roumania, 
thus  leaving  Russia  out 
unfavoured  nation." 

This  was  naturally  unpleasant  for  Russia;  and  the 
unpleasantness  was  not  diminished  by  tbe  Berlin  Cabinet's 
answer,  the  fruit  of  the  promised  "  consideration."  The 
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Berlin  Cabinet  said  that  it  might  be  possibles  theoretically 
to  grant  Russia's  request  for  lowered  corn-duties,  but 
that  the  inducements  offered  by  Russia  were  quite 
inadequate.  And  so 
the  matter  went  on; 
Germany  continually 
(limbing  up,  and  Russia 
continually  climbing 
iowo,  till  Vishne- 
E  dski's  illness  put  M. 
itte  in  command  at  the 
Finance  Ministry  in  St. 
Petersburg.  M.  Vitte's 
great  idea  —  derived 
from  the  study  of  equa- 
tions and  the  laws  of 
concussion  —  was  "re- 
ciprocity," for  which  he 
tt  once  coined  a  new 
Russian  word.  He,  in 
his  turn,  invented  a 
Differential  Tariff, 
which  he  proceeded  to 
hold  over  Germany,  and 
at  last  pnt  in  force  this 
summer.  And  this  sys- 
tem of  mutual  McKin- 
lejism  is  the  famous 
Tariff  War.  Germany 
certainly  began  it,  and 
|jt  was  nearly  two  years 
'efore  M.  Vitte  "  recip- 
ated." 

fASUSE  AND  PLENTY. 

The  result  of  the 
'  War  was,  that 
a's  corn  exports  to 
Germany  practically 
ceased,  and  that  Ger- 
many's exports  of  metals 
'  *nd  chemical  s  to  Russia 
shared  the  same  fate. 
Many  Moscow  firms 
which  use  German 
chemicals  had  to  close 
their  doors,  and  two  or 
three  leading  houses 
were  ruined. 

But  the  really  im- 
portant question  for  M. 
Vitte,  was,  what  to  do 
with  the  surplus  of 
an  corn  which 
would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  have 
disappeared  down  the 
throat?  of  tho  Kaiser'.-s 
subjects?  To  do  nothing 
would  be  to  greatly 
lower  the  price  of  corn 
in  Russia,  a  very  disas- 
trous thing  for  her 
peasants,  especially 
after  the  famine  of  last 
year.  M.  Vitte  solved 
the  question  iu  a  statesmanlike  way ;  first,  by  buying  up 
quantities  of  corn  for  the  military  granaries ;  and, 
second,  by  arranging  a  system  of  bank  advances  to  the 
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peasants,  which  enabled  them  to  deposit  their  corn  and 
receive  in  exchange  ready  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ; 
so  that  they  could  afford  to  hol^l  on,  and  cheerfully  await 

the  issue  of  the  Tariff 
War,  and  the  conse- 
quent righting  of  the 
market. 

THE  OCTOBER  CONFER- 
ENCE IN  BERLIN. 

The  issue  of  tho  Tariff 
War  will  depend  on  the 
Commercial  Conference 
which  began  its  work  in 
Berlin  on  the  first  of 
October.  This  Confer- 
ence is  practically  M. 
Vitte's  creation,  the  out- 
come of  his  ideas  of 
"  reciprocity,"  and  he 
confidently  expects  that 
the  issue  will  be  dis- 
tinctly favourable  to 
Russia;  the  moie  so, 
as  since  the  Army  Bill 
is  safely  through  the 
Reichstag,  German  agri- 
cultural votes  no  longer 
need  to  be  enticed  by 
the  practical  exclusion 
of  Russian  corn. 

S;rong  and  deter- 
mined where  his 
country's  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  bringing 
to  Lear  on  political 
questions  the  irresistible 
logic  of  mathematical 
processes,  31.  Vitte  has 
not  been  rich  iu  that 
'•  wisdom  for  a  man's 
sell"  that  Bacon  teaches; 
tlie  bright  lights  of  his 
successful  career  are  not 
without  the  contrast  of 
dark  shadows.  Still, 
the  story  of  his  rise,  by 
sheer  personal  force, 
from  Station-Master  to 
Finance  Minister,  may 
form  a  not  unfitting 
pendant  to  the  lives  of 
other  self-raised  men 
like  James  Garfield. 

HEREDITY. 

But,  unlike  the 
American  boy  who  rese 
from  Log  -  Cabin  to 
White  House,  M.  Vitte 
came  of  a  famous  family 
of  administrators.  His 
father,  Jnli  Feodoritch 
Vitte,  had  been  con- 
troller of  Government 
estates  in  the  Caucasus, 
an.l  hi.s  uncle.  General 
won  fame  in  the  Cau- 
grcatest  military  writers 
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and  for  some  years  military  adviser  to  the  Egyptian 
Khedive  Ismail.  M.  Vitte's  grandfather,  General  Andrei 
Mikailovitch  Fadeuf,  also  famous  in  the  Caucasus,  was 
for  some  time  Governor  of  Saratoff,  where  he  shared 
the  fame  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  introducing  the 
potato  among  the  Sectaries  and  Kalmyks.  He  planted 
a  garden,  of  the  "accursed  roots,"  and  proclaimed  the 
most  awful  penalties  for  whoever  should  steal  them; 
the  attraction  of  forbidden  fruit  proved  irresistible,  and 
the  formerly  rejected  tubers  were  soon  spread  far  and 
wide  through  south-eastern  Eussia.  By  his  marriage, 
General  Andrei  Fadeef  became  co-heir  of  the  fabulous, 
intangible  fortune  of  the  Dolgorukis,  which  has  been 
mounting  up  at  compound  interest  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  tradition  says,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  from  a  large  sum  placed  there  by  a  Prince  Dolgoruki, 
who  was  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  Other  famous  ancestors 
of  M.  Vitte's  were  Prince  Dolgoruki,  Major-General  under 
Katherine  the  Great;  another  Dolgoruki,  who  opposed 
the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  a  long  and  famous 
line,  stretching  back  to  the  Tsars  of  Moscow,  six  hundred 
years  ago. 

FOUR  GENERATION'S  OF  LITERARY  WOMEN. 

But  a  more  curious  problem  in  heredity  is  offered  by 
M.  Vitte's  collateral  relations.  His  grandmother,  the 
last  Princess  Dolgoruki,  was  a  famous  geologist  and 
botanist,  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 


Her  daughter  was  Mmc.  E.  Hahn  the  novelist,  called  (by 
the  greatest  Russian  critic  Belinski)  the  "  George  Sand' 
of  Russia,  the  highest  praise  he  then  could  give.  Mme, 
Halm's  two  daughters  were  the  famous  Mme.  Blavatak7 
and  Mme.  Jelihovsky,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  writers  in  Russia  to-day. 

"  If  you  think  of  saying  anything  about  me,"  writes 
Mme.  Jelihovsky,  "  here  are  the  facts.  I  have  written 
twenty  stories  for  young  folks  and  children,  all  endorsed 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Also,  one  drams 
and  one  comedy,  both  of  which  got  the  first  prize  of  the 
New  Russia  University.  I  have  written  half  a  score  of 
stories  for  the  people,  that  arc  read  in  all  the  town 
halls,  with  magic-lantern  illustrations.  Also  twelve 
novels,  sixty  Btories  (a  fact ! — I  was  astonished  myself), 
and  articles  innumerable.  And,  if  God  grants  me  life, 
I  am  not  against  writing  as  many  more." 

Mme.  Jelihovsky's  daughter  carries  on  the  same  literary 
tradition,  and  is  known  to  English  readers  as  translator 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  most  picturesque  and  finished  work, 
"  The  Caves  and  Jungles  of  Hindustan."  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  family  name  has  hitherto  become  extinct  with  each 
of  these  famous  women.  The  great  geologist  was  the  las! 
of  the  Dolgorukis;  Mme.  Hahn's  only  son  died  without 
issue.  Mme.  Blavatsky  had  no  children,  and  Mme. 
Jelihovsky  has  no  son  to  carry  on  her  name.  The  same 
destiny  has  governed  the  direct  line  of  the  family;  M. 
Vitto  and  his  brothers  are  childless,  and  with  the  present 
Finance  Minister  his  family  name  is  likely  to  become 
extinct. 
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III.— CHARLES  GOUNOD. 


f CHARLES  GOUNOD,  who  has  just  passed  away 
„  fall  of  years  and  full  of  honours,  takes  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  musicians  of  the  century. 
To  few  composers  has  it  been  given  to  touch  so  many 
hearts,  or  soothe  so  many  heart-aches,  as  he  has  done  by 
his  religious  humanising  music,  and  hence,  undoubtedly, 
has  arisen  the  general  sympathy  of  the  public  from  the 
hour  that  his  serious  condition  became  known. 

I.-CHILDHOOD,  EDUCATION,  FAILURES. 
Born  at  Paris,  June  I7th,  1818,  Charles  Francois 
Gounod  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  his  mother  was  an 
ardent  amateur  musician.  When  the  child  was  but  five 
;eare  of  age,  ho  lost  his  father,  and  the  mother,  who  had 
another  son  besides  Charles,  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  teaching  music  to  maintain  herself  and  her 
children.  Foremost  among  her  pupils  was  her  little  son 
Charles,  but,  notwithstanding  the  talent  ho  displayed  and 
the  rapid  progress  he  made  under  her  careful  tuition,  she 
did  not  intend  him  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  He 
to  to  be  a  notary,  and  music  was  to  be  merely  a  relaxa-  ' 
tioa.  But  the  lad  showed  such  distaste  for  the  profession 
which  his  mother  had  chosen  for  him  that  she  finally 
yielded  to  his  wishes. 

MARIE  MALIBRAN. 

Marie  Anne  do  Bovet  *  relates  that  while  yet  a  school- 
Vo;,  Gounod  once  heard  Rossini's  "  Otello  "  sung  by 
Jtobini  and  Marie  Malibran.  Shut  up  in  his  school  he 
Aeamt  henceforth  only  of  Marie  Malibran,  to  whom  he 
<wed  these  haunting  memories.  He  became  jealous  of 
the  composers  whose  music  she  saug,  and  an  engrossing 
thought  took  possession  of  his  mind :  "If  tho  time 
should  only  come  when  I  can  write  an  opera  for  her."  In 
viia  did  he  hasten  that  blissful  moment,  for  death  fore- 
stalled him;  but  if  Marie  Malibran  never  breathed 
Gounod's  melodies,  Fortune  took  pity  on  his  despair,  and 
ft  was  her  sister,  Madame  Pauline  Viardot,  who  a  little 
later  opened  the  door  of  fame  to  the  obscure  beginner. 

Gounod's  first  professional  training  was  under  Antoine 
Beicha.  In  1836,  when  he  was  about  eighteen,  he  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  remaining  there  for  two  years, 
and  receiving  instruction  from  Halevy  in  counterpoint, 
and  from  Lesueur  in  composition,  while  he  went  through 
a  regular  university  course  at  the  College  St.  Louis, 
sraduating  LL.B.,  with  distinction.  Tho  first  time  he 
entered  the  lists  in  the  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
he  came  out  second,  but  in  the  same  year  (1837)  his  first 
'■oniposition — a  scherzo  on  the  theme  of  Marie  Stuart 
ind  Rizzio^— was  performed  in  public. 

gounod's  mastkb. 

When  he  was  not  quito  fourteen,  he  heard  "  Don 
Oiovanni "  for  the  first  time,  and  he  very  soon  knew  it 
»H  by  heart.  A  year  or  two  ago  he  even  wrote  a  book  on 
the  "incomparable  and  immortal  chef  d'teuvre,"  that 
others  might  learn  to  appreciate  it  as  much  as  he  did. 
According  to  Gounod,  Mozart  was  one  of  those  men  who 
*em  destined,  in  their  sphere,  to  reach  a  point  which 
admits  of  no  farther  advance.  In  another  characteristic 
way  he  pays  the  master  the  profoundest  homage : — 

When  I-was  very  young,  I  spoke  always  of  uiyself  alone.  I 
condescended  after  a  few  years  to  add  Mozart,  and  to  say,  "  I 
and  Mozart."  It  so  happened,  however,  that  after  studying  a 
little  more,  I  thought  I  had  better  say, "  Mozart  and  I."  Now 
*ont  I  say  j8i  "  Mozart." 

*  "Charles  Gounod:  Hia  Life  aad  Hta  Works,"  by  Marie  Anne  tie  Bovet 


IN  THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

It  was  not  till  1839  that  Gounod  secured  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  enabling  him  to  continue  his  studies  in  Italy.  At 
this  time  his  mind  was  also  much  occupied  with  religious 
problems,  and  the  compositions  of  this  period  were  chiefly 
of  a  sacred  character.  Eaily  last  year,  tho  Century 
Magazine  published  Gounod's  impressions  of  his  sojourn 
in  Italy. 

I  must  confess  (lie  wrote)  that  Home  did  not  at  first  corre- 
spond to  the  dreams  my  fancy  had  conceived.  It  struck  mc  as 
cold,  dry,  cheerless,  and  gloomy  .  .  .  The  first  impression  of 
austerity  threw  me  into  a  profound  melancholy  .  .  .  However, 
little  by  little,  every  day  contributed  its  sedative  effect,  and 
some  six  weeks  elapsed  before  my  sadness  took  its  flight.  Its 
very  silence  now  began  to  charm  me,  and  I  found  peculiar 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  Forum  and  all  those  other  remains  of 
greatness  and  power  now  gone,  over  which  has  been  extended 
for  ages  the  august  and  peaceful  crook  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Nations. 

"ABBE  GOUNOD." 

In  1843  we  find  Gounod  back  in  Paris  making  the 
rounds  of  the  publishers,  but  his  works  were  ose  and  all 
politely  declined.  One  day,  when  he  was  unusually  weary 
of  the  world,  he  strayed  into  a  chapel  in  which  two 
hundred  priests  were  kneeling  and  chanting  litanies,  etc., 
to  the  Virgin.  Gounod  knelt  among  the  worshippers  and 
asked  of  one  of  them  what  church  this  was : — 

It  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions. 

This  was  the  ideal  place  of  refuge  from  the  harsh  world 
without,  he  thought,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ceremonies  he 
timidly  addressed  a  priest  who  was  kneeling  in  one  of  the 
choir  stalls:  "Mon  pere,  what  shall  I  do  to  remain 
always  in  this  houso?  " 

And  five  years  Gounod  studied  in  this  holy  house, 
filling  also  the  posts  of  organist  and  leading  tenor.  He 
had  even  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  Abbe  Gounod," 
when  one  day  the  world  learnt  that  "  Sapho,"  a  lyrical 
drama,  was  to  bo  presented  at  tho  Grand  Opera  under 
Madame  Paulino  Viardot,  and  that  Gounod  was  the  com- 
poser. Gradually  he  returned  to  the  world,  but  he  always 
kept  his  love  for  the  Church.  The  music  of  the  altar  was 
his  domain,  and  though  he  has  had  two  great  successes  in 
the  theatre,  in  his  old  age  he  returned  to  his  first  love- 
mysticism  and  sacred  music. 

No  composer  ever  failed  oftener  or  was  less  discouraged 
by  his  repeated  failures.  "  Sapho  "  was  not  a  success ; 
the  music  to  Ponsard's  "  Ulysses  "  was  a  fiasco ;  and  "  La 
Nonne  Sanglante  "  (The  Bleeding  Nun)  was  a  failure.  A 
setting  of  "  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui "  did  not  fare  much 
better,  but  it  found  its  way  to  London  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Mock  Doctor."  Meanwhile  Gounod  had  married 
the  daTighter  of  M.  Zimmermann,  a  professor  of  music, 
and  "  Faust "  was  waiting  for  a  hearing.  Before  looking 
further  at  his  works,  let  us  repair  for  a  brief  while  to  the 
luxuriant  home  that  Gounod  established  for  himself  in 
the  French  capital. 

II.-GOUNOD  AT  HOME. 

The  Paris  home  of  M.  Gounod  is  situated  in  the  Place 
Malesherbes,  in  the  Quartier  Monceau.  The  splendid 
house  in  French  Renaissance  style  was  built  some  twelve 
years  ago,  by  M.  Jean  Pigny,  his  brother-in-law,  on  a  site  at 
the  angle  of  the  Rue  Mont  Chanin,  and  opposite  the  statue 
of  .Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  the  last  work  of  Gustave  Dore. 
A  writer  in  the  World  has  put  on  record  a  description  of 
this  famous  palace : — 

The  gates  of  wrought  iron  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  staircase 
are  no  sooner  past  than  you  ore  lost  in  admiration  at  the  beauty 
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of  everything  which  meets  your  eye.  M.  Pigny  adroitly 
reserved  his  effect  of  subdued  light  for  the  musical  eanctum 
tanctorum,  but  no  hue  could  possibly  bo  too  bright  for  tho 
decoration  of  tho  approaches  to  it. 

Tho '  most  famous  looms  in  Smyrna  were  occupied  for  an 
entire  twelvemonth  in  producing  the  thick  carpet  on  which  you 
tread;  frescoed  figures  of  the  Muses,  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions, stand  out  boldly  from  a  background  of  cerulean  blue ; 
every  availablo  corner  is  occupied  by  a  conservatory  filled  with 
tropical  plants ;  and  the  low  pealing  of  a  distant  organ  would 
greet  your  ear  as  you  halted  before  a  Gothic  screen  of  delicate 
metal  work,  and  touched  with  feelings  of  awe  and  tropidation 
a  medieval  bell-pull  of  exquisite  proportions. 

The  servant,  of  ecclesiastical  mien,  who  opened  the  glazed 
door,  spoke  with  bated  breath,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
request  you  followed  him  along  a  long  corri'lor  till  you  came 
unexpectedly  to  a  huge  mirror  which  entirely  concealed  the 
entrance  to  his  master's  closely-guarded  atelier.  A  spring  is 
touched,  the  great  sheet  of  glass  rolls  slowly  back,  and  you  find 
yourself  at  tho  head  of  a  short  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  a 
vast  apartment  illuminated  only  by  narrow  stained  glass 
windows  and  a  solitary  reading-lamp,  which  sheds  its  rays 
dimly  over  a  writing  table  and  the  costly  Persian  prayer- 
carpets  spread  upon  the  parquet  floor. 

THE  SANCTUM. 

The  same  writer  continues  :— 

As  your  eyo  became  gradually  accustomed  to  tho  prevailing 
gloom  you  would  perceive  a  man,  seated,  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  before  a  large  organ,  the  topmost  pipes  of  which  almost 
touch  tho  oaken  beams  of  the  open  roof.  A  skull-cap  of 
black  velvet  partly  concealed  his  long  gray  hair,  and  his 
hands  continued  to  glide  gently  over  the  keys,  till  his  servant 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  a  visitor  had  dared  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  his  ideal  music-room,  which  reminds  you  of  both 
an  Eastern  mosque  and  a  Western  shrine. 

As  Charles  Gounod  came  forward  to  bid  you  welcome  with 
accents  almost  as  soft  and  caressing  as  his  own  melody,  you 
saw  that  his  beard  was  both  longer  and  whiter  than  it  was 
when  he  tarried  for  a  while  among  us  after  the  Franco- 
German  War.  In  the  button-hole  of  his  loose  velvet  coat  ho 
wore  the  crimson  rosette  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Your  eye  roaming  about  tho  room  would  take  note  of 
Franceschi's  medallion  of  Christ  in  front  of  tho  organ,  Jean 
Gounod's  copy  of  Titian's  "  Holy  Family,"  the  curious  piano- 
table  planned  by  SI.  Pleyel  for  the  composer's  special  use,  and 
Ghiberti's  bas-relief,  from  tho  Florentine  Baptistry,  in  the 
centre  of  the  sculptured  over-mantel  of  black  oak. 

The  dog-inkstand,  Herbert's  reproduction  of  a  fragment  of 
Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment,"  the  costly  Japanese  vases, 
the  medallion  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  portraits  of  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  di  Medici  have  all  a  history;  and  the  author  of 
"  Faust "  is  not  a  little  proud  of  the  cases  with  folding  covers 
he  haB  contrived  for  tho  accommodation  of  his  papers,  and  the 
padlocked  receptacles  in  which  he  guards  tho  MS.  score  of  all 
his  great  works. 

The  head  of  Isaiah  from  tho  Sistine  Chapel  was  a  New 
Year's  gift  from  his  artist  spn  ;  and  your  host  would  expatiate 
on  the  merits  of  the  copy  of  tho  picture  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  St.  Zenobia,  his  favourite  painting  in  tho 
Duomo  at  Florence,  while  he  would  fill  a  well-blackened  pipe 
with  the  strongest  caporal  to  smoke  during  the  half-hour  he 
coneentcd  to  chat  with  you. 

An  electrical  signal  caused  the  concierge  to  put  the 
hydraulic  blowing  apparatus  of  the  great  organ  in  motion, 
and  the  master  would  play  some  such  piece  as  his  '*  Ave 
Maria  "  for  your  edification. 

Gounod's  residence  is  on  the  second  floor.  His  sister- 
in-law  lives  on  the  first,  and  overhead  dwells  his  son, 
while  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  Gounod's  daughter, 
married  to  Baron  Pierre  de  Lassus.  In  the  summer  the 
whole  family  flits  to  the  Villa  Zimmermann  at  St.  Cloud, 
a  country  house  which  Madame  Gounod  inherited  from 


her  father;  and  November  finds  the  family  established 
again  under  the  patriarchal  roof. 

ON  TOBACCO-SMOKING. 

Like  most  great  men,  Charles  Gounod  had  his  amiable 
weaknesses.  His  briarwood  pipe  was  one  of  them ;  and 
although  he  wore  a  ring,  modelled  from  a  relic  found  in 
the  Roman  catacombs,  on  his  finger,  he  frankly  confessed 
that  he  received  finest  inspirations  while  playing 
"  patience  "  at  the  little  card  table  placed  in  the  shadow 
of  the  organ. 

He  loved  his  pipe  dearly.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  his  have  an  interesting  hearing  on 
tohacco-smoking  and  its  effects : — 

I  admit  sincerely  the  truth  of  Tolstoi's  opinion  in  all  that 
has  to  do  with  the  intellectual  faculties.  I  think  that  (lie 
habit  of  using  tobacco  produces  a  sluggishness  of  these 
faculties,  that  this  sluggishness  follows  upon  the  habit,  and 
by  abuse  may  reach  even  to  atrophy.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it 
could  positively  result  in  the  annihilation  of  Conscience,  whose 
witness  is  too  startling  to  undergo  so  easily  an  eclipse  so 
disastrous.  I  say  Conscience,  be  it  noted ;  I  do  not  Bay  Will. 
Conscience  is  a  Divino  decree ;  Will  is  a  human  energy.  The 
latter  can  be  weakened  by  abuse  of  the  organs ;  the  former, 
however,  seems  to  me  quite  beyond  all  effect  of  the  snr!, 
because  it  creates  the  resp  insibility  without  which  man  ceases 
to  bo  amenable.  I  have  smoked  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  recall 
that  it  has  ever  modified  the  judgment  of  my  conscience  on  the 
morality  of  my  acts. 

Gounod's  punctuality  and  exactitude  were  proverbial. 
If  anything  happened  to  prevent  his  keeping  ac 
appointment,  he  always  wrote  so  that  you  should  not 
make  your  call  for  nothing.  He  attended  to  his  own 
correspondence.  "  Too  many  persons  talk  to  me  of  their 
private  affairs  for  me  to  let  a  third  person  know  about 
them." 

III.— LYRICAL  DRAMA. 
Gounod's  reputation  as  a  composer  rests  mainly  on 
tho  operas  of  "  Faust "  and  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  " ;  on  his 
two  oratorios,  "  The  Redemption  "  and  "  Mors  ot  Vita  "; 
and  last  but  not  least  on  his  "  Ave  Maria." 

FAUST  AND  MARGUERITE. 

Sixteen  musical  versions  of  "  Faust "  have  been  given 
to  the  world— settings  by  Prince  Radziwill,  Spohr, 
Schumann,  Liszt,  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Boito,  and  other  less 
well-known  composers.  Gounod's  marvellous  interpreta- 
tion of  Goethe's  masterpiece  was  first  produced  on 
March  19,  1859,  and  was  fiercely  criticised.  Can  those 
critics  now  realise  that  it  is  the  opera  of  all  others  that 
never  fails  to  fill  a  house  ?  M.  Choudens  purchased  the 
publishing  rights  for  £400  (making,  it  is  said,  £120,000  out 
of  it  in  thirty  years),  and  Messrs.  Chappell,  it  is  under- 
stood, secured  the  English  publishing  rights  for  £40, 
thinking  so  little  of  their  bargain,  however,  that  tbey 
omitted  to  register  the  performing  copyright  Mr. 
Mapleson  was  afterwards  paid  £400  to  produce  it,  and 
"  Faust,"  after  successes  in  England,  made  its  way  back 
to  Paris  to  continue  its  triumphant  career. 

An  opera  that  has  been  heard  thousands  of  times  and 
that  never  fails  to  charm  and  draw  full  houses  has  natur- 
ally produced  a  number  of  Marguerites  to  personify 
Goethe's  heroine.  The  creator  of  the  part  was  Madame 
Carvalho,  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  What  her 
business  was,  is  set  forth  by  Gounod  somewhat  as 
follows: — 

If  the  singer  dots  not  infuse  some  of  her  personal  feclins 
into  her  song,  neither  the  natural  qualities  of  her  voice  nor  her 
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acquired  technical  knowledge  will  enable  her  to  thrill  her 
hearers.  .  .  .  The  work  which  the  author  has  created  by  his 
ht-art  and  his  imagination  is,  ao  to  speak,  created  afresh  by 
another's  heart  and  imagination — intelligent  reflexes  of  his 
own — by  whiqh  it  is  conveyed  to  the  public. 

Gounod  owed  much  to  three  women  in  this  respect — 
Madame  Pauline  Viardot,  Madame  Carvalho,  and  Madame 
Gabrielle  Krauss.  A  critic  in  18£6  described  Madame 
Carvalho's  voice  as  "  A  thin,  shrill  soprano,  as  slender  as 
her  person,  cut  in  two  by  three  or  four  pasty  notes,  a 
regular  bird-pipe";  but,  adds  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet,  she 
is  the  most  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  intelli- 
gent perseverance  can  conquer  natural  defects.  She 
liecame  a  perfect  prima  donna,  she  created  Marguerite,  and 
held  the  stage  with  triumph  for  mere  than  thirty  years. 

ROM£o  ET  JULIETTE. 

"  La  Seine  de  Saba  "  succeeded  "  Faust "  in  1862,  and 
Gonnod,  it  is  said,  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  the  failure 
of  this  .particular  work.  Nevertheless,  it  turned  out  a 
success  at  Brussels  and  Darmstadt.  In  1864  "  Mireille," 
founded  on  Mistral's  Provencal  idyll,  was  received  with 
favour,  and  in  April,  1867,  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  "  followed. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  best  settings  of  Shakespeare 
have  been  written  by  foreigners — "  Otello "  and  "  Fal- 
staff"  by  Verdi,  and  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  "  by  Gounod. 
Similarly  the  greatest  musical  version  of  "  Faust "  has 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  Frenchman.  "  Romeo  et 
Juliette"  has  become  quite  a  favourite  at  Co  vent  Garden. 


services,  and  on  one  occasion  averred  that  the  service  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  "the  finest  musical  treat  in 
Europe ! " 

"  THE  WORK  OF  MY  LIFE." 

To  escape  the  siege  of  Paris,  Gounod  took  refuge  in 
England,  and  during  his  absence  "  Les  Deux  Reines  "  and 
"  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  were  produced  at  Paris.  Three  other 
works  followed,  all  of  them  adding  little  to  his  reputa- 
tion apparently.  It  will  therefore  be  a  relief  to  hasten 
on  to  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1882,  which  was 
marked  by  some  eminently  satisfactory  features.  Of  tho 
new  works  which  it  called  into  existence,  "  The  Redemp- 
tion" occupied  the  largest  rhare  of  public  attention. 
Described  and  discussed  beforehand,  presented  with  every 
possible  advantage,  and  executed  by  the  first  artists  of 
the  day,  under  the  composer's  personal  direction,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  work  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 

Gounod  was  his  own  librettist.  The  oratorio  is  a  lyrical 
setting  of  the  three  great  facts  on  which  depend  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  Church — the  Passion  and 
Death  of  the  Saviour;  His  glorious  life  on  earth  from 
His  Resurrestion  to  His  Ascension;  and  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  through  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles.  These  three  parts  are  preceded  by  a  prologue 
narrating  briefly  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Promise 
of  Redemption. 

The  first  noticeable  feature  in  the  music  is  a  leit-motif 
to  typify  the  character  of  the  Redeemer.   This  exquisite 


In  June,  1889,  it  was  first  given  there  in  French,  with 
M.  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Madame  Melba  in  the  title-roles, 
and  the  French  version  continues  to  find  acceptance. 
An  English  version  was  prepared  for  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company  in  1890.  "  Philemon  et  Baucis  "  has  also  been 
heard  several  times  at  Covent  Garden. 

IV. — THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  ALTAR. 
All  Gounod's  works,  the  operas  included,  are  deeply 
imbued  with  religious  feeling,  and  it  is  as  much  as  a 
composer  of  sacred  music  as  the  composer  of  "  Faust "  that 
the  French  master  has  made  his  mark,  especially  in  Eng- 
land. A  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Standard  says  that 
Gounod,  when  in  London,  was  a  frequent  attender  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Wells  Street.  Sir  Joseph  Barnby 
was  then  organist  and  choir-master,  and  he  had  intro- 
duced a  great  number  of  the  French  composer's  works. 
Gounod  was,  in  fact,  much  attached  to  the  English  Church 


theme,  which  asserts  itself  first  in  the  Prologue,  constantly 
recurs  throughout  the  work  when  the  mission  of  the 
Saviour  is  dwelt  upon.  In  the  "  Mass  in  Honour  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc'' — not  the  play  alluded  to  above— Gounod  has 
again  made  use  of  the  leit-motif,  the  "  leading  motive  "  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  herself ;  and  in  "  Mors  et  Vita  "  there  are 
several  such  melodic  forms. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  refusal  of  the  work  in  its 
shorter  form  in  1873  by  the  committee  of  tho  Birmingham 
Festival,  "  The  Redemption  "  was  submitted  to  the  Albert 
Hall  authorities  by  the  composer,  who  was  then  conductor 
of  the  choir;  but  the  proposal  ultimately  fell  through. 
Much  of  the  music  of  the  Pentecost  scene  was  written  as 
far  back  as  1867,  when  Gounod  was  on  a  visit  to  Rome. 
He  has  pathetically  referred  to  the  oratorio  as  "  the  work 
of  my  life,"  and  on  standing  up  to  conduct  it  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Midland  capital,  he  has  recorded  that  his 
feelings  nearly  overcame  him.  Our  slavish  following  of 
the  score  he  attributed  to  British  pride : — 

Your  artistic  taste  must  be  superior  to  the  taste  of  other 
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nations,  just  as  your  navy  is  more  powerful,  and  your  cotton 
and  flannel  of  better  quality. 

DEATH  AND  LIFE. 

"  Mors  et  Vita  "  is  more  melodious  than  "  The  Redemp- 
tion," yet  it  has  not  taken  quite  such  a  firm  hold  in  this 
country.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  the  text  being 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  whereas  "  The  Redemption  "  is  in 
English.  "  Mors  et  Vita  "  forms  the  sequel  or  continua- 
tion of  "The  Redemption,"  and  among  the  essential 
features  which  the  composer  has  hero  sought  to  express 
are  the  tears  which  'death  causes  us  to  shed  here  below ; 
the; hope  of  a  better  life;  the  solemn  dread  of  unerring 
Justice ;  and  the  tender  and  filial  trust  in  eternal  Love. 

The  subjoined  melody  expresses  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  sense  of  the  inflexibility  of  justice  and  by  the  anguish 
of  punishment : — 


"  The  second  melodic  form  of  sorrow  and  tears  is  trans- 
formed by  the  use  of  the  major  key  into  the  expression  of 
consolation  and  joy : — 


The  happiness  of  the  blessed  is  the  [third  leading 
motive : — 


Lastly  comes  a  melodic  form  to  announce  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  dead  at  the  terrifying  call  of  the  angelic 
trumpets : — 


On  the  news  of  Gounod's  death  reaching  Balmoral,  the 
Queen,  who  was  not  a  little  partial  to  the  Frenchman, 
forwarded,  through  Lord  Dtifferin,  the  following  telegram 
to  Madame  Gounod  : — 

The  news  has  just  reached  mo  of  M.  Gounod's  death.  Pray 
convey  to  Madame  Gounod  and  her  family  my  sympathy  and 
deep  regret.  It  is  an  irreparable  loss.  I  entertain  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  works  of  that  great  master. 

(Signed)  Victoria  B.  et  I. 

"  The  Redemption  "  is  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty ;  "  Mors 
et  Vita  "  is  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  but  the  Queen  attended 
a  performance  of  it  at  the  Albert  Hall  when  it  was 
introduced  iD  London. 

AVE  MARIA. 

In  concertos  and  works  in  that  line  dealing  with  classic 
forms,  Gounod  seems  almost  an  anomaly ;  but  he  has 
written  one  little  gem  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
popularity.  The  idea  of  two  great  composers  combining 
was  novel  and  ingenious,  and  Gounod's  "  Meditation  on 
Bach's  First  Prelude,"  better  known  as  "  Ave  Maria,"  has 
been  snng  and  played  everywhere  in  all  conceivable 
shapes,  and  with  every  conceivable  combination  of 
instruments.  It  was  first  performed  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  in  1851.  More  recently,  a  pendant  to  this  famous 
piece  was  written  on  Bach's  Second  Prelude,  and  was 


brought  forward  as  an  interesting  novelty  at  a  Promenade 
Concert,  but  its  popularity  is  not  likely  to  be  as  abiding 
as  the  first. 

V— LIFE'S  CLOSE 
To  follow  Gounod's  career  by  noticing  all  his  work  is 
impossible  here ;  equally  hopeless  is  it  to  add  a  mere  list 
of  them.  The  great  oratorios  and  a  very  large  number 
of  other  works  aro  issued  by  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  and 
Co. ;  "  Faust "  is  published  by  Messrs.  Chappell,  and  man; 
songs  by  Messrs.  Boosey;  Messrs.  Augener,  Messrs. 
Schott,  and  other  firms  issue  many  others.  The  song* 
aro  legion,  many  of  them  being  set  to  English  wonis- 
t.g.,  "  There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away,"  *'  Ring  Out, 
Wild  Bells,"  etc.  Gounod's  last  English  song,  "When 
the  Children  Pray,"  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Page,  who  have,  brought  out  most  of  his 
more  recent  works,  notably  "  The  Peace  of  God,"  "  Even- 
ing Lullaby,"  etc. 

GOUNOD  ON  BLINDNESS. 

Our  composer  was  happily  neither  deaf  nor  Wind ;  bo! 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  musician  should  prefer 
deafness  to  being  blind.  Rubinstein  is  reported  to  take 
the  same  view  of  the  two  calamities. 

To  see  (says  Gounod)  is  to  enjoy.  Fnture  life  will  k 
nothing  more  than  universal  vision. 

If  I  had  to  choose  (he  says  again)  one  of  these  two  torrihh 
calamities,  deafness  or  blindness,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shiraM 
hesitate  an  instant.  Tho  deaf  are  generally  said  to  bp  U« 
cheerful  than  the  blind ;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  tiiti 
loss  of  hearing  would  affect  me  in  regard  to  that  wliich  La 
always  been  the  source  of  my  very  keenest  and  deepest  Map 
— I  mean  music — yet,  between  being  deaf  and  never  ajiia 
seeing  anything  ouo  loves,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  vast » 
gulf  as  to  make  that  one  consideration  sufficient  to  decide  tit 
question. 

One  must  not  forget  that  a  musician  can  enjoy  music  k> 
great  degree  by  merely  reading  it ;  and  though  the  acta! 
sensation  of  the  sounds  is  necessary  to  make  (be  imprtssM 
absolutely  complete,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  roawf 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  quality,  and  all  the  other  elemaiti 
of  music — in  a  word,  to  give  a  real  mental  hearing  of  the 
piece  so  as  to  stamp  it  on  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  the 
external  sounds. 

But  blindness !  the  privations  it  implies ;  the  sacrifice;  il 
imposes ;  the  virtual  imprisonment  of  not  being  able  to  wait 
alone ;  the  dismal  darknets  of  never  beholding  the  face  rf 
nature ;  the  silence  and  solitude  of  being  unable  to  read  and 
write  1  As  long  as  he  can  road  a  book,  a  deaf  man  remains  io 
close  communication  with  tho  whole  circle  of  human  thought. 
The  blind  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dependent  on  others  It 
all  he  wants;  he  is  the  prisoner  of  prisoners.  A  thousand 
times  rather,  then,  be  deaf  than  blind. 

PREMONITIONS. 

A  more  striking  contrast  to  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  the  master,  for  whom  Gounod's  admiratioD 
was  boundless,  than  was  shown  by  the  universal  sorrow 
expressed  at  the  death  of  the  French  composer,  it  wouiJ 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  Mozart  was  buried  among  tho 
nameless  poor,  with  no  friend  to  shed  a  tear,  and  no  cres< 
or  stone  to  mark  the  exact  site  of  his  restiug-plaw 
Gounod's  remains  have  been  accorded  the  highest  hononp 
which  his  country  can  bestow. 

The  allusions  of  the  two  composers  to  approaching 
death  were  remarkable.  Only  a  fortnight  before  Gounod 
died,  a  representative  of  the  Revue  de  Famine  paid  him  a 
visit  and  asked  him  to  write  the  article  on  "Ma* 
Antoinette  as  a  Musician  "  for  M.  Jules  Simon's  maga- 
zine. In  the  course  of  conversation  he  said  to  his  inter- 
viewer : — 

I  have  never  been  able  to  do  any  work  that  my  sonl  did  JC' 
thoroughly  feel.   This  article  does  not  come  home  to  »e ;  aM 
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then,  mark  yon,  I  am  strictly  enjoined  to  abstain  from  any  kind 
of  work.  Yon  must  know  that  some  time  ago  I  had  an  attack 
of  paralysis.  Now,  when  I  look  at  you  in  this  way  I  can  only 
we  one  half  of  your  face.  I  know  I  look  robust ;  but,  as  St. 
Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy :  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  ajjood  fight:  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept 

the  faith."  I  have  hud  several  attacks  already.  The  next !  

Ho  repeated   

in  Latin,  with  " 
emphatic  rever- 
ence, tho  words 
he  had  quoted 
in  French,  then 
relighted  his 
pipe  and  went 
on  talking 
dreamily,  but 
his  mind  was 
evidently  turned 
to  the  great  pro- 
Mem  he  was  so 
soon  to  solve. 
Referring  to 
music  and  its 
spiritualising 
iffects  on  tho 
soul,  lie  con- 
tinued :  — 

Music  gives  a 
fcretaata  of  the 
LT.msti-riality  of 
the  future  life. 

As  the  jour- 
nalist was  tak- 
ing his  leave 
Won  nod  asked 
him  if  he  was 
married.  The 
reply  coming  in 
the  affirmative, 
liounod  took 
out  his  pruning 
knife  and  cut  a 
number  of  roa  s, 
adding,  "Give 
lierthew  flowers 
as  a  souvenir  of 
your  first  visit 
to  an  old  man." 

Referring  at 
another  time  to 
the  life  beyond, 
he  Eaid :  — 

All  will  be  ex- 
plained; light 
will  daw  11  on  all 
things,  and  yon 
will  find  that 
the  unknown  is 
not  so  appalling. 
I  am  certain  of  it. 

mozart's  death-hymn. 
There  is  another  strange  point  of  resemblance  in  the 
life's  close  of  the  two  composers.  When  the  hour  of 
death  approached,  each  was  absorbed  in  his  own  funcral- 
hymh.  Mozart  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  in  the  lucid 
moments  which  caine  to  him,  he,  in  full  view  of  another 
world,  worked  eagerly  at  his  immortal  Bequiem.  He 
felt  that  the  unknown  messenger  from  a  nameless  friend 
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who  had  given  him  the  commission  for  the  work  fore- 
shadowed his  own  doom. 

My  mind  is  struck,  and  I  cannot  dispel  the  imago  of  that 
unknown  man.  ...  He  presses  me,  pursues  me  without 
ceasing,  and  urges  me  to  composition  in  spite  tjf  myself. 
When  I  stop,  the  repose  fatigues  and  harasses  me  more,  than 
the  work.  ...  I  feel  that  my  hour  is  about  to  strike.  ...  I 

must  finish  my 
lnnnr:il-li\mn. 

These  were 
the  last  words 
Mozart  wrote 
"v\  i  t  li  his  own 
hand,  and  alas ! 
he  died  with  the 
unfinished  score 
beside  him. 
be  sciescat  in 

PACE. 

On  Sunday 
afternoon  fQeto- 
1«  r  15  i.  Gmmod 
ntked  M.  Buster, 
the  orgaTijst  of 
theclunofa  otSt. 
Cloud,  to  call  to 
see  him,  for  Ids 
RcquU  m  was  to 
he  played  at  the 
C'onsi  rvat  oiro 
during  the  win- 
ter, and  ho 
wished  the  or- 
ganist to  make  a 
piano  score  of  it. 
Gounod,  having 
honoured  his 
friend  by  the  in- 
vitation to  pre- 
pare the  score, 
took  his  seat  at 
tho  piano,  and 
played  and  >ang 
with  his  usual 
verve,  much  to 
the  delight  of 
his  family.  In 
the  evening  ho 
returned  to  the 
Requiem,  and 
put  the  score  in 
the  secretaire, 
and  then  tell  for- 
ward in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness 
from  which  ho 
never  recovered, 
lie  had  1  ecu 
singing  Lis  own 
hymn  of  death, 
as    Mozart  in 

his  last  hour  had  joined  the  friends  at  his  bedside  in  sing- 
ing the  completed  parts  of  his  work,  stopping  short, 
however,  at  the  "Lacrymosa"  to  weep  and  to  close  his 
eyes  for  ever.  Gounod's  happiness  would  indeed  have 
been  supreme  could  he  have  been  conscious  for  one  brief 
moment  of  the  fact  that  his  end  bore  such  close  n  sem- 
blance to  that  of  "the  most  brilliant  star  that  has  ever 
shone  in  the  musical  firmament." 
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IS  IRELAND  PAST  SAVING  ? 

A  Black  Picture  by  One  who  Knows  her  well. 

Among  nil  the  dismal  descriptions,  which  tho  wildest 
partisan  hatre  I  or  despair  ever  inspired,  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  there  is  probably  none  to  equal  the 
sketch  which  a  Home  Ruler,  who  signs  himself  X.,  con- 
tributes to  the  Fortnightly  Review.  The  article  is  the 
first  of  a  series  which  is  to  deal  with  "  the  Ireland  of  To- 
day." The  writer's  pessimism  regards  the  economical 
and  social  situation  rather  than  the  political. 

The  eye  dims  with  tears  at  the  unhappy  spectacle — thousands 
of  good  acres  going  annually  out  of  cultivation;  an  incessant 
stream  of  the  young  and  the  able-bodied  headed  for  Queens- 
towu  or  Gal  way  to  take  ship;  whole  country-sides  dotted  with 
rootles*  cottages :  once  populous  towns  shrunk  into  squalid 
shelters  for  the  crippled,  diseased,  vicious,  and  incompetent 
residuum  which  remain  ;  a  deserted  people,  conscious  of  being 
a  bedraggled  nnd  tattered  shadow  of  their  former  selves,  loafing 
or  pottering  about  among  their  ruins  with  a  shamefaced 
bravado,  wearing  shoddy  English  clothes,  reading  the  lowest 
and  flashiest  English  trash,  singing  the  London  music-hall 
songs  of  last  year,  tryiug  in  a  hundred  pitiful  ways  to  make 
themselves  believe  that  they  are  really  a  nation,  a  co-partner 
in  the  greatest  of  modern  empires — one  cannot  but  be  moved 
at  the  Bight.  Many  causes  have  of  course  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  lamantabio  result.  Long  observation  and  experience 
convince  me  that  the  chief  agent  in  working  the  mischief,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  obsiacle  in  the  way  of  remedying  it, 
has  been  and  is  the  Irish  railway  system. 

"THE  REAL  RILESS  OP  THE  ISLAND." 

Our  common  belief  is  that  Ireland  is  governed  by  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  .  .  That  is  a  government  which  counts  for 
very  little.  The  true  control  of  Ireland  as  a  whole  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  which  no  one  hears  of,  whose  monthly  sessions 
nobody  reports ;  I  mean  the  Conference  "  of  representatives 
of  the  Irish  railway  and  steamship  lines.  These  are  the  real 
rulers  of  the  island. 

The  traffic  is  managed  without  regard  to  public  needs 
or  convenience.  The  local  goods  rates  are  so  exorbitant 
as  to  have  stamped  out  several  once  flourishing  industries 
and  to  have  crippled  those  that  remain. 

is  not  the  remedy  too  late  ? 

"  Almost  as  grievous  an  indictment  might  be  brought 
against  tho  Irish  banking  system."  Instead  of  promoting 
the  iuternal  development,  "  the  Irish  banks  in  practice 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  getting  together  Irish  money  to 
send  it  away  for  investmentelsewhore."  Ten  out  of  twelve 
millions  sterling  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland's  capital  are  in 
the  use  of  the  Government  outside  of  Ireland. 

No  man  enn  get  money  from  an  Irish  bank  for  Irish  indus- 
trial or  cointn  rcial  purp  >ses  unless  he  can  prove  that  he 
does  not  need  it.  To  giant  a  loan  on  prospective  profits,  to 
lend  uj>.jU  hi  reautilc  security  is  unheard  of. 

But  will  not  Home  Hule  miraculously  regenerate  the 
land? 

I  speak  as  one  who  is  willing  to  see  the  experiment  tried, 
and  who  fain  would  believe  that  these  halcyon  results  may 
follow.  But  alx>ve  every  form  of  hope  there  rises  the  grim  and 
gloomy  shadow  of  doubt — is  it  not  really  too  late? 

The  "so-ealled  problem  of  Ulster"  is  dismissed  with 
ridicule.  Irish  Nationalists  and  Irish  Unionists  laugh 
among  themselves  at  the  serious  regard  paid  by  the  Saxon 
to  their  violent  "  histrionism."   Both  are  privately  pre- 


paring to  work  together  in  the  expected  Irish  Parliament. 
The  true  basis  for  fear  lies  in  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  "  No  statesman  has  ever  before 
been  confronted  with  a  task  of  such  dimensions."  As  in 
no  other  land,  the  aristocracy  have  abandoned  all  concern 
for  the  people.  Professional  men  are  to  commercial  men 
in  "  the  ruinous  ratio  "  of  twenty-one  to  eight  The  agri- 
cultural class  is  a  shade  better  off,  thanks  to  recent 
legislation.   But  the  villages  are  manifestly  decaying. 

THE  DOMINANCE  OF  THE  PUBLICAN. 

From  one-fifth  to  one-third  or  a  half  of  the  male 
population  of  a  community  large  enough  to  have  a  tied 
house,  "  is  body  and  soul  at  the  service  of  the  publican.'' 
It  is  a  rare  village  which  the  publican  cannot  control. 
Emigration  has  steadily  increased  "  the  proportion  of 
idle,  incompetent,  and  valueless  males  left  in  Ireland." 
This  "  rapscallion  class,"  as  "  X."  calls  it,  supplied  the 
criminals  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  type,  but  were 
generally  kept  successfully  in  the  background,  until 
'•  Mr.  Parnell's  collision  with  destiny  and  the  British 
matron."  Parnell  saw  in  this  ragamuffin  element  under 
publican  control  large  possibilities  of  support,  and 
straightway  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Dublin 
publicans.  The  line  of  cleavage  so  made  runs  through 
almost  every  village  in  Ireland.  The  publican  is  on  the 
Parnellite,  the  priest  on  the  other  side.  Where  the 
priest  is  in  antagonism  with  the  publican,  the  priest's 
influence  may  be  written  down  at  zero. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  IRELAND. 

No  partisan  politics  are  involved  in  Parnellism;  it  is* 
social  and  ethical  affair.  These  pot-honse  loafers  and 
conjer-boys  spread  a  murrain  of  vagrancy  and  drunken- 
ness through  the  youth  of  the  country. 

It  is  this  wholesale  dry-rotting  of  the  boys  growing  op  in 
the  Irish  towns  and  villages,  merely  through  contact  with  this 
ever-swelling  army  of  loafers  and  vagabonds,  which  makfs 
one  ask  with  a  sinking  heart 'what  hope  there  is  of  the  nc* 
generation. 

"  The  Irishman  returned  from  America  or  Australia 
is  one  of  the  worst  elements  "  in  this  set.  Even  in  the 
middle  class  there  is  no  real  social  life  nor  efficient  house- 
keeping. "  The  journalism  of  Ireland  at  its  best  is  bad? 
Literature  " has  practically  perished  out  of  the  land''; 
"  the  dear  old  music  "  has  gone.  "  Poor,  dishevelled  and 
dirty  Dublin  does  indeed  strive  to  cling,  in  a  feeble 
desultory  way,  to  the  shadow  of  her  former  literary 
fame." 

Briefly,  then,  tho  problem  of  Ireland  is  this :  By  what 
miracle  can  this  remnant  of  the  home  race,  now  so  thinned-out 
and  woefully  deteriorated  in  stock,  so  overlaid  in  its  centres  of 
population  by  an  infected  human  scum,  so  committed  at  every 
turn  to  the  grossest  fallacies  and  abuses  of  indastrial,  com- 
mercial, and  political  organisation,  and  so  cruelly  distanced 
nnd  demoralised  in  all  the  things,  which  elsewhere  go  f« 
constitute  a  healthful  and  well-balanced  national  life— win 
regeneration  ? 


From  Messrs.  J.  ^-.'amson  and  Son,  of  Rothesay,  who 
make  a  specialite  of  their  series  of  yacht  photographs,  1 
have  received  a  fine  photo-niezzotypo  reproduction  of  a 
very  successful  picture  of  the  Valkyrie,  which  Uwj 
publish  at  a  shilling  a  copy. 
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"TO  YOUR  TENTS,  0  ISRAEL ! " 

A  Fabian  Cry  of  Revolt. 
The  Fabian  Society  contributes  a  manifesto  to  the 
Fortnightly  this  month,  headed  "  To  your  Tents,  0 
Israel !"  It  is  one  long  and  cleverly  varied  ejaculation 
of  disgust  with  the  present  Government  for  having 
done  so  little  to  bring  in  the  Socialist  millennium.  The 
apparent  conversion  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  Collec- 
tivist  politics  is  dated  from  the  starting  of  the  Star, 
and  is  said  to  have  reached  its  height  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Newcastle  programme  as  expounded  at  the  last 
General  Election.  It  is  claimed  for  that  programme 
that  without  it  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  hod  no  majority 
on  English  questions.  But  now  "  the  opportunities  of 
tie  Liberal  Cabinet  have  gone  beyond  recall/' 

THE  GOVERNMENT  NOT  "A  FAIR  HOUSE."  I 

The  Government  has  not  made  itself  the  model 
employer  that  Mr.  Campbell-Bannermann  promised  it 
should  become.  The  Government  is  not  "  a  fair  house." 
It  does  not  uniformly  insist  in  its  contracts  on  trades- 
union  rates.  It  has  not  enforced,  under  its  various 
departments,  the  London  County  (knmcil  24s.  a  week 
minimum  of  living  wage.  The  plea  of  obstruction  does 
i  not  here  hold  good : — 

|   A  few  strokes  of  the  pen  from  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
!  with  doe  provision  in  the  Budget,  which  must  be  brought  in, 
i  (Attraction  or  no  obstruction,  time  or  no  time,  and  the  tiling  is 
done.  If,  after  sixteen  months,  it  has  not  been  done,  the 
Liberal  Ministers  have  broken  their  pledges  to  the  trade- 
unionists. 

One  after  another,  Ministers  aro  brought  to  Iwok  and 
.  condemned.  Mr.  Fowler,  for  example. "  might "  by  a  series 
of  stirring  circulars  and  inspectors'  instructions,  have  set 
on  foot  a  wide-spread  system  of  old-age  pensions ;  he 
night  have  revolutionised  every  workhouse  and  casual 
wrd  in  the  conntry ;  he  might  have  lectured  all  the  local 
au&orities  in  the  kingdom  on  the  advantages  of  adopting 
the  labour  policy  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
might  have  helped  the  Guardians  to  "  set "  the  unem- 
plojed  on  work.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  the  head 
and [chief  of  the  offenders. 

A  SOCIALIST  ASSORTMENT  OF  TtlE  CABINET. 

The  Fabian  reading  of  the  situation  in  the  Cabinet 
runs  in  short  thus : — 

When  the  secret  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration 
amies  to  bo  written,  it  will  be  found  that  since  the  very 
formation  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Progressive  party,  led  by  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Acland,  and  joined  by  Lord  Roecbery,  Lord 
Eil«in,  Mr.  Mundclla,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  has  l>een  hampered. 
Mocked,  and  eventually  overborne,  firstly,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
complete  absorption  in  Homo  Rule :  secondly,  by  the  active 
hostility  of  such  seasoned  Whigs  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Fowler ;  thirdly,  by  the  doctrinaire  Mnnchesterism  and 
pettish  temper, of  Mr.  John  M>rley;  and  fourthly,  by  the 
ignorance,  indifference,  and  inertia  of  the  Whig  peers.  Lords 
Spencer  and  Kimberley.  backed  by  such  obsolescent  politicians 
«  Mr.  Shaw-Lcfevre  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley. 

And  the  lesson  of  all  this  disappointment  and  dis- 
illusion is  the  duty  of  forming  and  extending  an 
Independent  Labour  Party.    Pending  its  arrival— 

The  working  classes  need  not  greatly  care  which  party 
divides  the  loaves  and  fishes,  provided  only  the  Government 
tins  a  sufficiently  narrow  majority  to  make  it  highly  sensitive 
to  pressure  from  without. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  NEXT  ? 

The  next  step  insisted  on  is  that  tho  trades  unions 
provide  "  a  parliamentary  fund  of  at  least  £30,000,  and 
ma  fifty  independent  Lalwur  candidates  at  the  next 
general  election.''   Tho  money  difficulty  does  not  exist 


for  bodies  like  trades  unions,  which  can  raise  a  thousand 
pounds  by  a  levy  of  from  a  penny  to  sixpence  a  member. 
"  The  representation  of  the  working  classes  at  the  general 
election  will  depend  on  the  great  national  trades  unions, 
and  not  on  the  Socialist  bodies.''  The  Fabian  Society 
intends  to  circulate  this  manifesto  "throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  labour  world."  It  is  an 
indictment  of  the  Government  that  will  certainly  "  tell " 
among  working  men  of  a  socialistic  trend. 


WHAT  THE  MINERS  FOUGHT  FOR. 

In  a  paper  entitled  *'  The  Miners'  Battle— and  After," 
Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  undertakes  to  explain  to  readers  of 
the  Contemporary  Review  the  real  purport  of  the  coal 
struggle.  The  miners  have  been  fighting  for  "  the  basic 
principle  of  a  minimum  wage:  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living  "  as  the  first  charge  on  production.  They  know — 
the  coal  industry  of  Great  Britain  could  be  so  ordered  by 
rational  organisation  and  economy  as  to  yield  both  owner's 
profits  and  worker's  living  wage  continuously,  and  this  without 
such  prices  to  consumers  as  would  hurt  either  our  home  or 
export  trade. 

"  They  have  it  in  mind  to  bring  about  such  an 
organisation  "  by  legal  limitation  of  hours  and  transfer  of 
all  proprietary  interests  in  royalties,  etc.,  to  the  State : — 

In  a  word,  the  Midland  and  Western  miners  are  of  the 
economic  and  political  school  of  industrial  democracy;  and 
their  battle  has  been  not  merely  a  vast  "higgling  of  the 
market,"  but  an  engagement  in  the  Collectivist  campaign,  a 
demonstration  of  the  vigour  in  England  of  that  Socialist 
movement,  one  chief  aim  of  which  is  to  supersede  the  relations 
out  of  which  such  battles  arise. 

WHY  THE  MEN  REFUSED  ARBITRATION. 

It  was  asked,  why  not  go  to  arbitration?  There  seems  much 
virtue  to  many  in  that  "  blessed  word  "  arbitration.  But  what 
was  the  question  to  be  arbitrated  on?  The  masters'  contention 
that  current  prices  required  a  reduction  ?  With  contracts  for 
gas-coal  accepted  at  5s.  3d.  a  ton  there  would  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  The  men's  position  was  that  such  prices 
should  never  have  bi en  touched.  Arbitrate  on  that  ?  Conceive 
the  comments  of  the  Economitt  or  the  Timet  on  such  a  sugges- 
tion. Unquestionably  the  men  would  have  lost,  upon  grounds 
they  judged  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  in  any  arbitration  conducted 
on  the  lines  on  which  arbitrators  usually  proceed. 

THE  "  ECONOMIC  "  ARGUMENT — WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

Mr.  Olivier  next  calls  attention  to  tho  strange  concep- 
tion which  in  tho  name  of  political  economy  makes  wages 
dependent  on  prices,  and  exactly  reverses  the  teaching  of 
Mrs.  Fawcett  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  "  the  basis  of 
exchange  value  was  cost  of  production,  and  that  the  first 
element  in  cost  of  production  was  a  wage  determined  by 
the  standard  of  life  of  tho  worker : "  and  that  then  came 
interest,  profit,  lost  of  all  rent.  "If  the  coal-owners 
combined  to  keep  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  .  .  .  they 
could  .  .  .  keep  their  businesses  going  and  their  workers 
properly  paid."  The  sliding  scale  "  leaves  wages  directly 
at  the  mercy  of  prices,''  and  at  present  by  reckless  under- 
selling owners  know  how  to  affect  prices.  The  argument 
of  the  owners  that  they  cannot  help  themselves,  butmtst, 
under  pressure  of  competition,  screw  down  their  men  is 
Marx's  argument :  and  "  if  the  masters  appeal  to 
Socialist  premises:,  the  men  will  not  be  slow  to  follow 
with  the  Socialist  conclusion."  If  capitalists  can 
not  organise  industry  to  better  purpose,  the  workers 
through  the  State  must  do  it  for  them.  The  organisation 
must  be  built  up  by  trades  unionism,  legislation,  and 
between  the  two  Collectivism,  local  and  national.  Boards 
of  conciliation  will  almost  certainly  be  formed,  but  can 
ensure  no  permanent  settlement. 
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HOW  TO  "MEND"  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

A  CONBEEYATIVE  SCHEME. 

These  is  something  very  suggestive  about  the  fact 
that  the  moment  when,  according  to  its  friends,  the 
Upper  House  has  won  for  itself  an  unusually  high  place 
in  the  national  favour,  is  chosen  by  them  to  propound 
schemes  for  its  general  reconstruction.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  holds  up  to  ridicule  "  the  light-headed  band  of 
Radicals  who  call  out  that  the  House  of  Peers  must  be 
mended  or  ended,"  but  for  all  that  devotes  one-eighth  of 
its  space  to  an  elaborate  endorsement  of  their  first 
alternative.  Its  sympathetic  review  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Mac- 
pherson's  "  The  Baronage  and  the  Senate  "  is  written 
with  the  twofold  purpose  of  defending  and  of  mending 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  sees  in  the  rejection  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  a  vindication  of  the  constitutional  and  co-ordi- 
nate authority  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
It  applauds  the  author— who,  by  the  bye,  writes  from 
the  comparatively  detached  standpoint  of  a  resident  in 
Australia— when  he  magnifies  the  difficulties  which 
would  attend  any  attempt  to  abolish  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  monarch  would  never,  unless  animated  by  ulterior 
absolutist  aims,  consont  to  its  abolition ;  and  the  whole- 
sale creation  of  new  peers  requisite  to  the  passing  of  the 
abolitionary  Bill  would  be  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

THE  LOItDS  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

"The  bicameral  system  has  been  approved  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  mankind."  The  House  of  Commons, 
more  than  ever  likely  to  be  swayed  by  gusts  of  popular 
passion,  needs  a  Chamber  of  Revision.  The  change  from 
democracy  to  an  empire  in  France,  and  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's dictatorship  in  England,  shows  that  the  safe- 
guard of  a  Second  Chamber  cannot  wisely  be  dispensed 
with.  The  reviewer  goes  on  to  quote  with  approval 
Mr.  Macpherson's  dictum—"  Either  the  single  Chamber 
would  destroy  the  Monarchy,  or  the  Monarchy  would 
destroy  the  single  Chamber."  A  more  important  argu- 
ment is  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which  "  contains  many- 
members  of  Indian,  Colonial,  and  other  imperial  ex- 
perience," represents  the  Empire  as  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not.  "  The  quarrel  of  the  Colonies."  says 
Mr.  Macpherson,  "has  been  with  the  Colonial  Office — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  House  of  Commons."  It  is  to  the 
Upper,  not  the  Lower,  House  that  "the  Colonies  will 
look  for  sympathy  and  consideration."  "  The  House  of 
Commons  can  be  more  in  earnest,"  urges  the  reviewer, 
"  about  the  workman's  glass  of  beer  or  the  vaccination 
of  his  infant,  than  over  the  Indian  frontier  or  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt."  This  is  a  strong  point;  until  wo  have 
some  sort  of  Council  directly  representative  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  the  case  for 
the  House  of  Lords. 

REPRESENTATIVE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LORDS. 

Both  Mr.  Macpherson  and  his  reviewer  labour  to  prove 
the  unrecognised  extent  to  which  the  Upper  House  is  a 
representative  body.  Lords  and  ex-lords  of  appeal,  Irish 
and  Scotch  representative  peers,  are  not  "hereditary 
legislators";  but  togother  they  number  49  out  of  515 
lords  temporal.  "  Every  new  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  a  non-hereditary  legislator,  and  every  such  peer  with- 
otit  heirs" — a  class  at  present  numbering  18 — "is  in 
effect  a  life  peer."  There  are  26  non-hereditary  lords 
spiritual.  Then  there  are  hereditary  peers  such  as 
Lord  Silisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  are  yet  "  essentially  selected  and  repre- 
sentative legislators."   Peers  of  large  landed  interest  or 


important  commercial  undertakings  are  "essentially 
representative,"  as  also,  in  a  wider  sense,  are  ei- 
Colonial  Governors.  Recent  creations  carry  with  them  i 
representative  significance.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has 
added  over  forty-two  members :  no  statesman  has  done 
more  than  he  in  this  way  to  strengthen  the  House  o:" 
Lords.  A  House  directly  elected  often  represents  a  party 
rather  than  the  nation  or  the  empire.  The  reviewer 
adduces  a  few  instances  to  show  that  legislative  capacity 
is  hereditary.  He  also  urges,  with  Mr.  Macpherson,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  "  has  been  gradually  losing  its 
character  of  a  baronage  or  assembly  of  territorial  lords, 
and  has  become  more  a  Senate."  A  more  questionable 
statement  is  that  since  1832  "  we  do  not  find  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  prevented  any  great  measure  upm 
which  the  people  had  clearly  pronounced  their  opinion.^ 
So  much  for  the  defence  of  the  peers.  Now  for  their 
amendment. 

THE  TWO  PLANS  OF  REFORM. 

Development  along  existing  lines  of  change  is  the 
general  policy  advocated.  V  A  brand  new  SecotiJ 
Chamber  on  entirely  different  lines  "  is  set  down  as  on: 
of  the  question.  The  House  of  Lords  must  become  still 
less  territorial  and  more  senatorial.  Even  the  reviewer 
admits  that  "  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  size  of  the  House  is  too  striking  to  hi 
desirable,"  and  describes  as  a  "  grievance  that  a  certain 
number  of  peers  only  appear  in  the  House  on  rare 
occasions."  "Life  peers  must  be  created,  and  the  exist- 
ing hereditary  peers  must  elect  representatives."  This- 
are  the  two  principal  plans,  the  first  of  which  was  reject*-! 
by  Parliament  in  1859  and  again  in  18C9,  but  may 
now  ripe  for  adoption.  "  The  number  of  life  peer! 
must  be  limited";  but  Mr.  Macpherson's  classificatia 
of  senatorial  qualifications  is  rejected  by  his  reviewe, 
who  would  leave  selective  discretion  as  at  present  in  tb- 
hands  of  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  Irish  au  l 
Scotch  system  of  representative  peers  should  be  extendi 
to  the  rest  of  the  peerage,  and  the  period  of  representa- 
tion made  in  all  three  cases  for  life.  But  peers  "whs 
have  held  high  office  "  should  have  seats  by  virtue  of 
that  fact,  and  so  b3  exempt  from  election  by  their 
fellows. 

A  PAN-BRITANNIC  PEERAGE. 

Mr.  Macpherson's  proposal  that  "  the  whole  five  peer- 
age* should  be  amalgamated  into  one  imperial  and  pan- 
Britannic  peerage,  and  to  this  imperial  peerage  a  repre- 
sentative peers  system  should  be  applied,"  does  not  win 
the  approval  of  the  reviewer.  Local  peerages  carry  the 
weight  of  a  "local  voice,"  which  should  not  be  lost 
"  The  truly  imperial  character  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  spring  not  from  the  representative  position  of  this 
or  that  individual  peer,  but  from  the  charaoter  and  the 
capacity  of  the  House  as  a  whole." 

With  some  dubiety  the  reviewer  assents  to  the  sugges- 
tion, that  peers  not  "in  the  Upper  House  might  stand  a> 
candidates  for  the  Lower.  Mr.  Macpherson  approves  <■! 
Archdeacon  Sinclair's  idea  of  including  leading  Non- 
conformist representatives  in  a  reformed  Second  Chamltr. 
But  the  reviewer  opines  that  "  the  scheme  is  unwork- 
able "  on  account  of  the  great  opposition  which  it  wouM 
arouse. 

The  reform  outlined  above  is  pronounced  to  be— 
practical  and  possible,  and  it  is  essentially  one  which  sliouM 
emanate  from  a  Conservative  Government  not  averse,  to  well- 
considered  improvements  of  the  Constitution.  If  »  Bill  will' 
this  object  was  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  it  m"5' 
necessarily  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
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MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  "HIGHER  THEATRE." 

What  It  Should  Be,  and  How. 

Condescending  eulogy,  caustic  criticism,  and  generous 
Meals  are  curiously  mingled  in  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  in 
the  October  Forum  on  "  The  Revival  of  the  Drama."  He 
is  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  English  drama  has 
improved;  but  the  area  to  which  he  restricts  this 
admission  is  small.  "  It  is  easy,"  he  says — 
to  sum  np  the  features  wherein  the  English  stage  of  to-doy 
has  mode  distinct  advance  upon  the  stage  of  tho  forties  and 
the  fifties.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  artistic  and  intelli- 
<wnt  setting  of  great  historic  plays ;  .next,  the  rank  and  file 
at  the  best  theatres  can  present  modern  life  with  some  fair 
resemblance  to  what  we  see  in  the  world,  and  not  in  a  coarse 
stage  convention;  lastly,  the  melodramas  of  tho  second  and 
third  class  have  replaced  intolerable  burlesque  by  photographic 
k alism,  which,  however  pointless  and  ugly,  is  neither  depraving 
nor  absurd.  These  are  distinct  gains,  but  they  are  not  gains  of 
a  very  high  order  .  .  .  Has  our  drama  thereby  become  a  sub- 
stantive part,  an  essential,  a  beautiful  part  of  our  poetry  and  of 
our  art  ? ...  Is  it  a  trivial  amusement  or  a  true  civilising  foreo. 

The  compliment  Mr.  Harrison  pays  to  scenic  art  he 
does  not  extend  to  the  histrionic.  He  is  cruel  enough  to 
say  of  our  presentation  of  great  plays : — 

As  tableaux  vicants,  the  best  of  them  are  nearly  perfect. 
Shakespeare  would  at  last  come  to  believe  himself  to  be  a 
mighty  poet  (an  idea  which  on  earth  never  seems  to  have 
crossed  his  mind  for  an  instant)  if  he  could  see  Mr. 
IrvingV  Hamlet,  Wolsey,  Shylock,  or  Mary  Anderson's 
'•Winter's  Tale,"  or  Mr.  Benson's  "Midsummer  Xight'a 
bream,"  Mr.  Tree's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," — provided 
his  cars  had  been  carefully  plugged  with  cotton  wool.  To  the 
eje  the  effect  is  perfect.   But  this  is  not  enough. 

j  ,  NO  GREAT  ACTOltS. 

For  sixty  or  seventy  years  at  least  no  really  great  tragedian 
haseverbeen  beard  in  English . . .  We  all  admire  the  thoughtful- 
ness,  tho  ingenuity,  the  varied  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Irving, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Booth,  and  of  Mr.  Tree  and  of  others  who  are 
certainly  actors  of  great  merit;  and  Mary  Anderson,  Ellen 
Xtrry,  Ada  Behan,  Mrs.  Langtry  and  tho  rest,  are  charming 
women,  who  at  times  touch  a  very  sweet  note.  But  when  we 
come  to  measure  our  present  tragic  acting  by  a  really  high 
standard,  we  cannot  count  a  single  man  of  the  first  rank,  nor  a 
single  woman  of  the  second  .  .  . 

NO  GREAT  DRAMATIST. 

Mr.  Harrison  asks,  "  Does  the  stage  continue  to  add 
lasting  works  of  real  genius  to  our  literature?"  and 
1  answers : — 

Tennyson  wrote  for  the  Btago  late  in  his  career,  doubtfully 
and  without  adding  much  to  his  established  reputation.  .  .  . 
Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Eliot,  Swinburne,  Lewis 
Morris,  Buchanan,  and  many  others,  have  written  dialogues, 
lyrical  dramas,  and  dramatic  fantasias ;  but  there  is  not  oho 
acting  play  among  these  pieces,  nor  has  the  stage  of  to-day 
ever  coloured  a  line  of  them.  .  .  .  The  vast  bulk  of  our  stage 
pieces  are  the  work  of  playwrights  rather  than  poets,  and  the 
severance  of  the  purely  literary  and  the  theatrical  world  is 
I  vory  marked.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  ago  or  any 
j    country  where  the  severance  had  been  so  complete. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OK  A  OSEAT  THEATRE. 

The  most  immediate  cause  is  this — that  the  English  stage 
of  to-day,  though  sufficiently  cultivated  to  form  an  occasional 
entertainment,  is  not  sufficiently  alive  tj  occupy  the  serious 
[    hours  of  men  of  "  light  and  leading." 

1  Premising  that  "England  is  not,  never  was,  and 
Perhaps  never  can  be,  the  home  of  the  greatest  acting," 
Mr.  Harrison  proceeds  to  seek  a  remedy,  and  takes  care 
to  enforce  with  almost  sermonic  iteration  "the  essential 
conditions  of  a  really  great  theatre;"  which  are:— 

(1)  A  regular,  trained,  and  judicial  audience;  (2)  a  pecu- 
niary position  independent  of  speculation  or  fortune-hunting, 


ablo  to  dispense  with  "  runs  "  and  "  bumper  "  houses ;  (3)  ft 
company  under  absolute  discipline  playing  before  a  school  of 
criticism,  of  high  culture,  fearless  independence,  and  para- 
mount authority. 

A  great  theatre  would  require  n  largo  trained  body  of 
actors,  receiving  regular  and  liberal  salaries  on  a  permanent 
engagement,*with  a  stake  in  the  fortune's  of  the  house  and  a 
voice  in  its  management,  but  otherwise  liberally  maintained 
and  under  strict  discipline.  The  pieces  must  be  varied,  and 
both  parts  and  pieces  coutiuually  interchanged.  The  appoint- 
ments must  be  beautiful,  complete,  and  correct.  The  director 
must  have  complete  control,  and  yet  have  no  temptation  to  fill 
his  pockets  or  to  exhibit  his  own  genius.  These  conditions 
involve,  it  is  obvious,  a  large  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

How  can  this  deficit  be  met?  Mr.  Harrison,  who  is 
"certain  that  in  England  and  America  the  State  will 
not  contribute  a  cent,"  believes  the  day  will  come  when 
tho  public  spirit  of  private  citizens  will  undertake  this 
"  social  duty." 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  REVIVED. 

Chautauqua  in  Eubope. 
The  summer  of  1893  witnessed  Ihe  assemblage  of  the 
second  Reunion  Conference  in  Switzerland.  During  this 
Conference  an  eloquent  address  on  Chautauqua  was 
delivered  by  its  Chancellor,  Bishop  Vincent,  and  it  is 
this  address  which  has  determined  Dr.  Luiiii  and  Mr. 
Pcrowne  to  organise'  American  Pilgrimages  to  tho  Old 
Country — on  the  lines  first  suggested  in  this  Review  in 
the  article  "  A  Plea  for  a  Revised  Pilgrimage."  Dr. 
Lunn  says:— 

If  I  understand  Americans  aright,  in  visiting  England  they 
aro  much  more  desirous  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  and 
seeing  the  living  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  of  visiting  places 
like  Bedford  and  Stiatford-on-Avon,  associated  with  the  gn  at 
names  of  English  history,  than  of  witnessing  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  Birmingham  and  a  Liverpool. 

The  great  cathedrals  in  which  is  enshrined  tho  piety  of  out- 
common  ancestors,  iho  great  universities  which  gave  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  training  to  saints  and  scholars  whom 
both  nations  combine  to  honour,  from  Latimer  and  C'raumer 
down  to  Butler  and  Wesley,  and  last  but  not  least,  our  great 
national  Valhalla  at  Westminster,  are  objects  of  transcendent 
interest  to  those  Americans  who  are  able  to  visit  the  home  of 
their  forefathers.  I  also  feel  convinced  that  the  interest  of  a 
visit  to  any  of  these  places  will  be  multiplied  tenfold  when  the 
cathedrals  have  their  histories  recounted  by  the  dignitaries 
who  dwell  beneath  their  shade,  when  the  colleges  of  our 
universities  have  their  story  told  by  great  scholars  enrolled 
amongst  their  professors,  and  when  literary  and  religious  shrines 
like  Stratford  and  Bedford  arc  visited  in  conjunction  with 
lectures  by  eminent  litterateurs  who  have  shown  truo  appre- 
ciation of  tho  national  worthies  respecting  whom  they  speak. 

It  is  proposed  that  'the  Pilgrimage  should  leave  New 
York,  in  tho  Paris,  on  January  10th  next,  the  party  being 
timed  to  reach  Southampton  on  the  17th. 

THE  TOUtt  TO  THE  EAST. 

In  harmony  with  the  Chautauqua  principle,  a  tour  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece  and  Italy  has  also  been  arranged 
Lectures  will  be  given  at  different  points  by  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  day. 

For  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook 
and  Sons  have  undertaken' the  necessary  arrangements. 

Other  pilgrimages  on  similar  lines  will  be  made  to 
Rome,  North  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
and  the  East  will  start  about  February  Gth  from  London, 
and  the  first  educational  party  to  Rome  on  February  5th, 
while  the  pilgrims  for  North  Africa  and  Spain  are  to 
be  at  Gibraltar  on  February  21st.  A  full  programme  of 
all  the  tours  has  been  printed,  and  may  bo  obtained  from 
Dr.  Lunn,  at  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. 
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MISS  WILLARD  AND  MR.  SYDNEY  WEBB: 

On  the  State  as  Mother. 

In  Our  Day  for  October,  Miss  Willard  reports  a  lively 
conversation  which  she  had  in  London  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sydney  Webb,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  others.  Miss 
Willard  approached  Mr.  Webb,  whom  she  describes  as  a 
"  scientific  Socialist,"  "  a  sort  of  typical  Socialist  by  his 
very  physiognomy,"  on  the  subject  of  Collectivism  versus 
Individualism.  This  is  the  way  in  which,  with  his  entire 
assent,  she  puts  his  views : — 

"As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Webb,  you  think  that  just  as  a 
child  that  is  to  come  into  tho  world  is  now  carefully  prepared 
for  and  provided  with  everything  that  it  will  need,  so  before 
many  generations  that  child  will  be  not  only  mothered  by 
its  own  nearest  kin,  but  that  the  State  will  mother  him  all 
along  his  way  through  life,  so  that  he  shall  never  need  to 
have  an  anxious  thought  concerning  the  questions,  what 
shall  I  eat;  what  shall  I  drink;  wherewithal  shall  I  he 
clothed,  and  with  what  shelter 
shall  I  be  provided  ?  But  all  of 
these  will  be  as  certainly  his  as 
are  air,  water,  and  sunshine." 

ORDERING  THE  MUNICIPAL  BONNET. 

Mrs.  Webb  said  she  believed 
the  day  would  come  when  we 
should  have  municipal  dressing 
establishments,  and  instead  of  a 
woman  having  to  hunt  out  her 
spring  bonnet  and  suit  she  would 
go  first  to  the  doctor  who  would 
give  her  a  ticket  for  the  Bort  of 
suit  she  ought  to  have,  then  to  an 
artist  who  knew  how  to  make  it 
beautiful.  She  would  not  be 
"Mrs.  John  Smith,"  but  "Type 
No.  16  A"  under  a  head  of 
"  varieties,"  and  would  go  to  a 
subdivision  of  tho  great  dress 
establishment  for  "the  fair- 
haired,"  "the  brunette,"  "the 
mother,"  "  the  young  collegian," 
as  the  case  might  be. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LARGE 
LANDLORDS. 

Asked  how  ho  would  deal 
with  the  land  question,  Mr. 
Webb  replied : — 

By  gentle  and  slow  degrees  we 
must  make  land  common  property, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  pension 
off  land-holders.  We  can  do  it 
much  more  easily  in  England  than  in  France,  becauso 
in  the  latter  there  are  so  many  small  holdings,  whereas  we 
could,  for  a  much  smaller  proportionate  outlay,  pav  off  tho 
dukes  of  Bedford,  Devonshire  and  Portland,  giving  "them  all 
tho  money  they  oould  possibly  desire  in  return  for  their  great 
estates,  thus  setting  the  land  freo  so  that  the  Government 
could  place  tens  of  thousands  of  the  unemployed  upon  small 
farms  and  have  tbem  pay  a  moderate  rent  to  tlie  State  .  .  . 

Just  hero  Mr.  Smith  playfully  asked  the  question.  "If  I 
give  up  my  estates,  what  shall  I  do  about  mv  daughter  Alys  ?  " 

"Do,"  replied  Mrs.  Webb,  brightly;  "she  could  be'  the 
municipal  dressmaker;  with  her  talent  and  skill  she  would 
find  plenty  to  set  her  hand  to,  and  to  be  the  head  of  the  uni- 
versal municipal  dressmaking  department  is  a  position  which 
a  princess  might  envy." 

A  brisk  interlude  was  created  by  Mrs.  Webb— who 
evidently  enjoys  audacious  fun— broaching  the  paradox, 
"  I  never  saw  a  man,  tho  most  inferior,  but  I  felt  him  to 
be  my  superior.''  Whereupon— she  was  most  gently 
baited  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 


MOXSIGKOR  JACOB1NI. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE 

The  Catholic  World  for  October  contains  a  most 
enthusiastic  panegyric  upon  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
by  Mr.  Jeremiah  MacVeagh.  Not  even  the  hoary  Non- 
conformist, Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  could  outvie  this  Irish 
Catholic  in  his  overflowing  laudations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
powers,  achievements,  and  character.  What  lends  a  less 
usual  flavour  to  this'eulogy  is  the  author's  explanation  of 
his  hero's  onslaught  on  the  Papacy  in  "  Vaticanism.'' 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  published  that  pamphlet  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  his  youth !  Says 
Mr.  MacVeagh : — 

Few  of  his  political  pamphlets  have  attracted  so  modi 
attention  and  comment  as  his  pronouncement  on  "  Vaticanism," 
the  vigour  of  his  attack  on  the  Papacy  and  Catholieitr- 
especially  coming  from  the  defender  of  the  Oxford  movement 
—causing  no  small  surprise  to  students  of  his  public  cantor. 
His  maturer  judgment  has  led  him  to  retract  much  of  what  l,e 
wrote  in  the  hurry  and  energy 
of  youth ;  and  only  a  few  month; 
ago  ho  availed  himself  of  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  recant  the  charge 
of  Catholic  disloyalty — or  ratter 
the  incompatibility  of  loyalty  to 
the  Pope  and  to  tho  Queen— and 
the  impossibility  of  good  Catholics 
being  good  citizens ;  for  practice 
and  experience  in  public  affairs 
had  taught  him  that  bis 
theoretical  deductions  w erf- 
illusive.  The  occasion  was  the 
introduction  into  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  last  year  .  .  .4 
a  Bill  to  revoke  and  annul  all 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  exclude 
Catholics  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  and  tlr 
Lord-Chancellorship  of  England. 
Here  again,  therefore,  we  find 
the  Liberal  leader  educating  bis 
party  and  his  countrymen,  cten 
at  the  expense  of  defeat  and 
passing  unpopularity.  "  A  Jesuit 
in  disguise,"  "  A  truckler  to 
Rome,"  "  A  Papist  at  heart,"  are 
terms  ethereal  in  their  mildness 
compared  with  others  which  the 
introduction  of  the  Disabilities 
Removal  Bill  provoked. 

A  Coming  Cardinal. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Philip 
Hemans  refers  in  Mtrry 
England  to  his  Excellency  Monsiguor  Jacobini,  whom  I 
met  in  Rome  four  years  ago.  What  I  said  of  him  in  my 
book  "  The  Pope  and  the  New  Era "  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hemans  at  length,  as  also  is  my  interview  with 
Cardinal  Parrochi,  the  Vicar-General  of  Rome.  The 
writer  adds : — 

Now  that  Monsignor  Jacobini  has  taken  lighter  work,  bis 
health  has  improved ;  and  all  his  strength  will  be  taxed  i» 
future  times  when,  as  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  he  will  be  called 
to  service  still  higher  and  more  arduous  than  any  he  has  taken 
hitherto.  He  will  fulfil  the  appointed  time  as  Nuncio  before 
being  invested  with  the  Red;  but  that  day  is  not  now  far 
removed.  In  making  his  face  familiar  to  English  readers,  we , 
may  note  that  what  is  called  the  Social  Policy  of  Leo  XII'- 
has  a  warm  supporter  in  Monsignor  Jacobini.  Tho  Pope  had  '1 
personal  interest  in  these  things  dated  from  old  days ;  I*1 
Monsignor  Jacobuii,  if  he  did  not  plant,  at  least  watered;  and. 
in  the  near  future,  he  will  again  be  at  the  sido  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  whom  the  advance  of  years  only  increases  the  deiiru 
to  be  of  active  use  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 
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COMPULSORY    STATE  INSURANCE. 

Results  of  the  German  Experiment. 

Just  as  England  in  recent  times  supplied  the  classic 
experiment  of  industrial  individualism,  so  now  Germany 
subjects  herself  to  the  test  of  a  discriminating  State 
Socialism;  and  the  process  naturally  commands  the  close 
ittention  of  all  students  in  the  laboratory  of  international 
economics.  One  of  these— Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks- 
after  five  years'  resideuce  in  Europe  sends  -in  a  prelimi- 
aary  report  to  the  September  Forum  : — 

The  three  laws  now  in  active  operation  in  Germany  arc  the 
law  insuring-  against  Sickness  (1883),  the  law  insuring  against 
Accidents  (1881),  and  the  law  insuring  against  Old  Age  and 
Invalidity  (1889).  Under  these  laws,  with  their  several 
amendments,  practically  all  the  Wage-earners  who  receive  loss 
than  $500  yearly  have  been  insured. 

THE  SICK  LAW  GENERALLY  APPROVED. 

The  first  law  (Sickness)  utilises  existing  benefit  and 
burial  societies.  In  its  seven  groups  of  institutions — 
are  now  about  7,000,000  insured  members.  The  employer  pays 
one-third  of  the  contributions  :  the  employed  two-thirds.  About 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  normal  wage  is  required  for  the 
labourer's  contribution.  In  return  he  receives  froo  medical 
care  and  all  appliances,  besides  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
his  wage  as  sick  money  for  thirteen  weeks.  Employers  and 
employed  tako  part  in  the  management  of  the  society,  and 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  general  satisfaction  throughout  Germany 
with  the  results  obtained. 

THE  ACCIDENT  LAW  COME  TO  STAT. 

The  second  law  (Accidents)  visits  the  whole  expense 
on  the  employers.  The  entire  management  is  intrusted 
to  sixty-four  associations  of  business  men,  subject  to 
Imperial  control.  Tho  labourers  are  represented  on  the 
Arbitration  Boards,  to  which,  when  aggrieved,  they  can 
appeal  free  of  cost : — 

The  advantage  to  the  labourer  is  the  receipt  of  two-thirds 
Via  wage  In  case  of  disablement.  If  only  partially  disabled, 
he  receives  such  portion  of  his  wage  as  is  believed  to  measure 
Iim  degree  of  helplessness.  If  the  accident  result  in  death, 
twenty  days'  wages  are  given  as  burial  money,  and  to  the 
widow  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  regular  wage,  with  fifteen  per 
a-at.  to  each  child  uuder  fifteen  years.  Tho  obligation  is 
recognized  to  find  work  as  far  as  possible  for  those  injured  in 
any  business.  As  with  the  Sickness  Law,  there  is  every  sign 
that  the  Accident  Law  will  become  a  permanent  part  of 
Germany's  social  legislation. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  THE  CRUX. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  and  irritation  are  connected 
with  the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  law.  "A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  would  eagerly  vote  it  out  of 
existence  if  an  opportunity  were  given."  Why  they  would 
do  so  Mr.  Brooks  does  not  say : — 

The  law  applies  not  to  any  mere  trade,  but  to  the  whole'mass 
of  "  labourers,"  beginning  with  tho  sixteenth  year.  Labourers 
are  divided  according  to  wages  in  four  classes.  The  lowest 
class  pays  about  4  cents  weekly,  and  the  highest  6  cents,  by 
means  of  stamps  bought  at  the  post-offico  and  pasted  each  week 
on  a  card.  The  employer  adds  an  equal  amount,  and  the  Stato 
to  each  paid  annuity  adds  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50  marks 
(112.50).  This  annuity  is  due  at  tho  completion  of  tho 
seventieth  year  of  age,  and  is  paid  even  if  the  pensioner  is 
earning  full  wages.  "  Invalidity  "  is  defined  as  inability  to 
earn  one-sixth  of  the  usual  wage.  All  who  have  contributed 
for  five  years  and  are  permanently  disabled  receive,  whatever 
their  age,  the  invalid  pension.  The  average  pension  will  not 
rise  above  $45  yearly.  .  .  In  1891  and  1892,  more  than  130,000 
Old  Ago  pensions  were  allowed.  It  is  hoped  that  tho  pension 
ago  may  eventually  be  rcductd  to  sixty-five  years. 

QETTING  TO  KNOW  HOW  THE  OTrlEB  HALF  UVB. 

Accidents  have  n  -t  lessened ;  strikes  come  oftoner  and  with 
uglier  mien ;  the  hope  that  the  insurance  institutions  would 


check  tho  rush  of  labourers  to  tho  cities  has  had  °o  fulfilment, 
nor  has  the  confident  expectation  that  the  charity  burdens  in 
towns  would  decrease.  Yet  under  this  legislation  results  of 
inestimable  worth  aro  being  gathered,  chiefly  indirect  end 
educational,  that  may  help  other  countries  even  more  than 
Germany,  and  Germany  more  in  tho  next  generation  than  in 
this.  First,  the  real  facts  of  the  struggle  for  existence  are 
being  made  known  to  the  whole  of  society  with  an  accuracy  that 
has  never  before  been  approached. 

The  new  knowledge  has  upset  Lassalle's  "iron-law,*' 
even  in  the  socialist  judgment,  and  will  soon  banish 
Marx's  theory  of  "  surplus  value." 

Second,  a  kind  of  popular  scienco  has  sprung  into  existence  for 
the  study  of  industrial  diseases  and  accidents,  their  cause  and 
cure.  An  important  exhibition  of  methods  of  prevention  has 
been  held  in  Berlin.  An  expert  literature  on  the  subject  is 
being  produced.  •  Popular  lectures  are  common,  and  regular 
courses  have  been  introduced  into  three  of  the  universities. 
Nearly  a  generation  ago  the  statistican  Von  Kolb  wondered 
what  the  comfortable  classes  would  do  if  they  could  bo  made 
to  see  clearly,  deeply,  and  without  prejudice  into  the  life  of 
those  upon  whom  the  world's  heavier  drudgery  falls.  Under 
these  insurance  laws  this  exact  service  is  being  performed. 
Arbitration  ...  is  bringing  the  best  expert  medical  science 
into  tho  systematic  service  of  the  unfortunate  among  the 
working  classes.  .  .  "  We  find,"  they  say,  '•  that  we  cannot 
afford  any  but  the  best." 

THE  TWO  PRINCIPLES. 

With  the  English  principle  epitomised  by  Pitt  in  the 
words,  "  No  public  relief  should  be  regarded  as  honour- 
able," Mr.  Brooks  contrasts 

the  new  principlo  which  the  German  insurance  assumes  .... 
that  whatever  adds  hopefulness  and  a  sense  of  security  to  those 
who  aro  on  tho  verge  of  poverty  will  be  far  more  certain  to 
inspire  in  them  the  active  energies  of  self-help  than  any 
motives  which  spring  from  fear  and  disgrace. 

Tho  tenement-house  question,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is 
perhaps  tho  most  fundamental  of  social  reforms.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  insurance  scheme  is  that  the  Government  is 
at  last  definitely  committed  to  the  loan  of  insurance  funds  for 
building  working  men's  houses.  .  .  .  One  already  hopeful 
result  shows  itself  in  the  more  and  more  frequent  gifts  from 
private  individuals. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  thankful  that  Germany,  who  has  just 
now  "  the  most  powerful  and  most  incorruptible  state 
and  municipal  organisation  which  the  world  has  seen," 
is  willing  to  put  such  forces  to  the  generous  service  of 
this  great  Social  Experiment. 


"EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE." 

Mb.  A.  D.  Provand,  M.P.,  in  a  lengthy  Nineteenth 
Century  article,  criticises  the  demands  of  the  working- 
classes  and  the  Government  proposals  in  regard  to  the 
liability  of  employers.  He  proceeds  to  give  his  own 
definition  of  "  Employers'  Liability  as  it  Should  Be."  An 
adequate  Act  should  provide  as  follows : — 

1.  Every  injury  to  be  compensated  for,  however  caused.  On 
proof  that  tho  person  is  injured  or  killed  he  or  his  relatives  to 
be  paid  the  amount  of  tho  compensation. 

2.  Tho  amount  of  compensation  to  be  stated,  and  to  be  based 
on  the  wages  of  tho  injured  person;  except  for  apprentices, 
for  whom  a  different  scale  must  be  made. 

3.  Tho  employer,  at  his  own  cost,  to  cover  by  insurance  tho 
whole  liability  to  the  workmen. 

4.  All  persons  working  for  wages  in  the  employment  of 
another  to  bo  included  in  the  Act. 

5.  The  employer  to  be  prohibited  from  contracting  out  of 
the  Act 

C.  Actions  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  workman  for 
compensation  to  be  barred.  Any  point  requiring  adjustment 
to  be  settled  by  tho  Sheriff  in  Scotland  or  a  County  Court 
Judge  in  England  or  Ireland  without  appeal,  no  professional 
man  being  permitted  to  appear  in  the  casa 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES : 

By  the  "Quarterly  Reviewer." 
That  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
should  be  given  to  an  eloquent,  not  to  say  enthusiastic, 
appreciation  of  Chicago  and  of  the  American  people 
in  general,  is  a  fact  "  significant  £of  much."  Times 
have  changed  when  a  Conservative  reviewer  can 
say  of  the  Western  .Republic,  "  The  hopes  of  mankind 
are  centred  upon  the  mighty  enterprise,"  or  declare  that 
"  tho  emancipation  of  the  negroes  will  remain  the  [most 
striking  moral  event  of  our  century,"  one  which  "has 
given  pathos  to  the  record  of  material  expansion  and  to 
American  principles  a  firmness  and  grandeur  .  .  ,  worthy 
of  so  great  a  people."  Chicago  and  its  exposition  furnish 
tho  occasion  for  examining  afresh  the  prospects  of 
American  progress : — 

THE  COMING  GLOBIES  OF  THE  LAKE  CITY. 

Chicago  represents  the  industrial  era  without  tradition, 
history,  or  a  system  of  hierarchical  government  to  temper  its 
rule.  ... 

Wo  may  predict  a  future  for  the  Garden  City  which  not  oven 
London  can  eclipse.  It  is,  we  say,  tho  meeting-place  of  East, 
West  and  Centre,  with  the  continents  of  the  Pacific  for  a  back- 
ground that  is  yearly  becoming  less  distant.  .  .  .  The  age  of 
steam  and  iron  made  London  and  New  York.  Tho  age  of 
electricity  will  see  Chicago  contending  with  them  forthe  crown 
of  commerce. 

A  NEW  LINE  IN  HISTORY. 

The  reviewer  is  mightily  impressed  with  the  deap- 
seated  orderliness  and  power  of  self-governmfnt  which 
Americans  possess. 

Their  enemies  might  define  the  American  institutions  as  a 
recognised  anarchy,  with  universal  suffrago  to  make  it  per- 
petual. But  surely  they  would  be  deceiving  themselves  with 
a  vain  sound  ... 

The  American  Government  has"  struck  out  a  new  line  in 
history.  It  is  tho  very  opposite  of  the  paternal  and  tho 
oligarchical  ...  It  aims  at  nothing  less  than  to  carry  into 
effect  the  idea  of  freedom  until  it  has  penetrated  into  every 
form  of  human  life.  A  nation,  in  tho  English  or  French 
meaning  of  the  word,  America  is  not,  and  docs  not  desire  to 
bo  .  .  .  This  idea  of  the  sovereign  individual  ,  .  .  runs 
through  American  society  from  end  to  cud  .  .  . 

The  American  does  not  worship  State  authority,  or  thoso  in 
whom  it  is  for  the  time  embodied,  neither  does  ho  regard  it  as 
tho  one  great  instrument  and  the  abiding  channel  of  civilisa- 
tion. To  him  it  is  but  the  means  of  accomplishing  certain 
definite  ends,  which  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the  defence 
of  the  nation  against  its  enemies,  and  tho  enforcing  of  contracts 
made  by  private  agreement. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  seem,  we  are  told, "  to  have 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  American  institutions."  Per- 
haps it  is  this  theory  of  government  which  gives  the 
British  Conservative,  threatened  as  he  is  with  all  manner 
of  Collectivist  demands,  his  new  sympathy  with  the 
individualist  American. 

THE  PURITAN  STILL  DOMINANT. 

The  reviewer  sees  in  Chicago  the  product  of  "  Puritan 
shrewdness  and  habits  of  industry,  although  now  divorced 
from  Puritan  religion  "  :— 

The  American  farmer,  take  him  all  in  all.  is  even  yet  old- 
Hebrew,  believing  in  his  Bible,  unacquainted  with  any  criti- 
cism which  Would  endanger  his  creed  or  his  morals,  cautious, 
hard,  and  practical,  by  no  means  inclined  to  surrender 
tho  views  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  carefully 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  "heathens  of  the  great  cities," 
who  are  mostly  immigrants  or  their  children.  These  .  .  .  politi- 


cally do  not  govern,  and  never  will.  The  American  spirit  is  fast 
subduing  them.  .  .  .  Though  religion,  among  the  Americans, 
does  not  "exalt  her  mitred  front  in  Parliament,"  the  Churches 
exerciso  a  power  against  which  no  active  propaganda  of 
uubclief  has  yet  made  itself  felt,  nor  seems  likely  to  arise. 

The  people,  conscious  of  its  strength,  tolerates  the  cor- 
ruptions and  machinations  of  the  political  "  boss,"  who, 
acutely  observes  our  reviewer 

with  his  "  heelers  and  workers,"  his  packed  "  primaries,"  and 
his  saloon  "caucus,"  represents,  under  'curiously  varied 
circumstances,  the  old  Greek  tyrant  of  Syracuse  or  Agti- 
geutum. 

The  closing  strains  of  this  prose  psean  to  the  genim 
of  the  United  States  take  on  quite  a  religions  tone. 
"  Freedom,  equality  of  right,  and  a  liberal  spirit,"  which 
are  "  the  elements  of  the  American  Constitution,"  are  also, 
we  are  told,  characteristic  of  ancient  Athenian  culture 
and  of  the  New  Testament  itself — 
which  is  at  length  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  the  standard 
of  civilisation.  In  this  triple  cord,  not  easily  broken,  tbcto 
seems  to  be  a  firm  security  against  Anarchism,  ConunnDiim, 
and  all  other  assaults  upon  ordered  freedom. 


PLEA  FOR  AN  ANTI-RADICAL  COALITION. 

The  Quarterly  Review  strongly  desires  to  see  the 
present "  alliance "  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists 
changed  into  a  "  fusion."  It  recalls,  however,  Disraeli's 
dictum  that  England  does  not  love  coalitions.  It  devotes 
an  article  therefore  to  showing  that  there  are  coalitions 
and  coalitions,  and  that  while  some  are  worthy  of  a!! 
reprobation,  others  have  deserved  well  of  tho  nation. 
Those  that  have  failed  have  been  almost  always  either 
directed  against  individuals,  or  else  have  resulted  froms 
compact  flagrantly  corrupt.  So  failed  the  coalitk 
formed  in  1730  against  Walpole,  in  1783  against  Sha- 
bourne,  and  in  1852  against  Disraeli.  Of  "coalition' 
which  England  certainly  did  love,  and  which  were 
productive  of  the  happiest  results,"  two  are  cited :  that 
of  1795,  in  defence  of  Constitution  and  Empire  against 
"French  principles,"  and  that  of  1835,  to  arrest "  the  too 
rapid  progress  of  revolutionary  ideas  which  followed  the 
Reform  Bill."  These  historical  precedents  lead  to  tho 
generalisation : — 

The  notes  of  a  healthy  coalition  are  first  that  it  should  he 
formed  for  the  sake  of  great  principles,  or  else  for  the  sake  of 
public  safety,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  either  personal 
prejudices  or  personal  ambition ;  secondly,  that  it  should  be 
the  result  of  a  gradual  approximation  of  opinions  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  both  parties  should  have  tested,  by  experience,  th* 
possibility  of  their  acting  together  on  the  great  public 
questions  of  the  day. 

These  conditions  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
be  as  fully  satisfied  by  a  combination  of  Conservatives 
and  moderate  Liberals  to-day,  as  they  are  violated  by  the 
alliance  of  Nationalists  and  Radicate.  A  readjustment  of 
forces  is  needed  to  erect  "another  great  barrier  against 
social  and  political  revolution." 

The  national  peril  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  as  grave 
as  that  under  James  II.  The  Romish  priesthood  menace 
our  liberty  and  empire  now  as  then.  A  national  uprisin? 
is  needed.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the  Queen  ought  to 
exercise  her  prerogative  and  dissolve  Parliament.  Inany 
case,  he  promises  the  Liberal  Unionists  an  open-hearted 
welcome  from  the  Conservatives. 
""  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Goschen,  and 
others,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  is  never  so  much  as 
mentioned. 
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THE   TRUE  STORY  OF  EVANGELINE." 

The  Men  of  Acadik  in  Another  Light. 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  he  begins  in  this  month's 
mday  Magazine,  under  tho  title  of  "  The  True  Story  of 
rangeline,"  Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  D.D.,  comes  to  the 
seue  of  the  English  name  and  fame  against  the  unjust 
persions  of  Longfellow.  He  disavows  any 
sh  to  suggest  that  Longfellow  meant  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
one  and  honour  of  our  forefathers,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ar3  ago,  were  engaged  in  a  death-grapple  with  France  and 
ime  on  the  American  continent.  .  .  .  Probably  he  did  not 
iow  all  the  facts  of  the  story  with  which  he  dealt,  and  wo 
ould  be  slow  to  believe  that  even  for  artistic  purposes  he 
ould  colonr  facts  if  he  knew  them.  Yet  the  general 
ipression  made  by  the  poem  "  Evangclino  "  is  unjust  to  our 
refathers.  The  injustice  is  the  greater  because  ten  thousand 
ill  take  their  impression  from  the  poem  for  one  who  will 
jtiently  study  the  history.  And  to  everybody  who  takes  his 
.ew  of  tho  facts  from  the  poem,  the  events  .  .  .  form  one  of 
le  saddest  chapters  of  causeless  and  remorseless  cruelty  the 
orld  has  ever  seen,  and  that  cruelty  stands  charged  upon 
ur  English  race. 
Dr.  Stephenson  points  out  that — 

During  two  centuries  the  French  and  English  wore 
lionecring,  praying,  scheming  and  fighting  for  the  mastery  of 
he  New  World.  And  it  was  not  merely  a  political  struggle  : 
t  was  in  its  depths  religious.  It  was  a  tight  of  faiths  as  well 
13  of  races.  France  all  tho  way  through  was  the  finger  of 
Rome. 

He  narrates  several  blood-curdling  incidents 
as  a  sample  of  the  proceedings  which  nourished  the  distrust 
of  the  colonists  to  a  point  at  which  all  reliance  on  the  honour 
of  .1  Frenchman  or  the  oath  of  an  Indian  became  impossible. 

He  tells  how  one  expedition  set  forth  which' 
consisted  of  ono  hundred  and  five  Indians,  with  one  French- 
man, having  Villieu  at  their  head,  and  Thury  to  act  as  chap- 
lain and  bless  the  undertaking.  Joined  by  a  smaller  party, 
timler  another  Frenchman,  they  attacked  a  settlement  now 
known  as  Durham  ....  The  signal  was  given  at  night,  and 
the  slaughter  began  ....  Among  the  scattered  houses  blood 
ran  like  water.  More  than  a  hundred  women  and  children 
were  tomahawked  or  killed  by  still  more  horrible  methods. 
Twenty-seven  were  reserved  as  prisoners.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  burned,  but  the  church  was  spared,  and  therein  Father 
Thury  said  mass  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  victory, 
whilst  the  hands  of  his  congregation  wore  red  with  the  blood 
of  massacred  women,  and  their  clothes  were  bespattered  with 
the  brains  of  little  children.  Now  this  is  a  sample  of  what 
was  continually  taking  place.  The  English  colonists  never 
felt  safe. 

Dr.  Stephenson  complains  that  "  not  a  hint  of  all  this 
is  given  in  LongfeUow's  poem."  Quite  the  contrary  is 
snggested. 

It  is  true  that  tho  cure  of  Grandprc"  had  been  rebuked  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  for  being  too  easy,  and  not  zealous 
enouch  in  stirring  his  parishioners  to  resent  the  English 
dominion,  and  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But.  .  .  the  repre- 
sentative priest  of  that  region  and  that  period  was  not  the 
mild  and  reverent  cure,  preaching  love  and  forgiveness,  but 
Thury,  offering  his  blasphemous  Te  Deum  amidst  the  blazing 
houses  of  the  murdered  settlers. 

Vet,  in  dealing  with  the  French  Acadians,  the  British 
Government  had  displayed  that  equity  and  tolerance  for 
rolijrious  convictions  which  have  marked  its  rule  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

After  this  opening,  the  ensuing  chapters  of  Dr.  Stephen- 
son's rebutting  evidence  will  be  followed  with  keen 
interest.  But  until  an  equal  or  a  greater  poet  idealises 
with  similar  power  the  English  side  in  that  old-time 
strugg'e,  the  popular  sentiment  will  we  fear  go  with 
Longfellow. 


\    TWO  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 

>  Manual  Training  or  Miscegenation? 

The  story  of  General  Chapman,  educator  of  negro  and 
Indian,  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  September.  The  son  of  a  missionary, 
and  born  in  Hawaii,  Samuel  Chapman  learned  in  his 
boyhood  the  secret  of  his  later  educational  policy — 

that  manual  training,  with  its  humblo  material  rewards,  its 
firm  disciplined  muscles,  its  natural  checks  on  sensual  passions, 
its  promise  of  honcstly-earncd  bread,  must  go  side  by  side 
with  spiritual  and  intellectual  training  in  any  permanent 
uplifting  of  a  barbarous  people. 

"  Knowledge  of  the  negro,  first  attained  during  his  war 
service,  was  amplified  and  thoroughly  assimilated  in  the 
reconstruction  period  immediately  following,  the  war " ; 
and  this  led  him  to  found  the  school  at  Hampton  with 
the  following  idea : — 

To  train  selected  negro  youth,  who  shpuld  go  out  and  teach 
and  lead  their  people,  first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and 
homes ;  to  give  them  not  a  dollar  that  they  could  earn  for 
themsolveB;  to  teach  respect  for  labour,  to  replace  stupid 
drudgery  with  skilled  hands ;  and  to  build  up  an  industrial 
system,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self-support  and  intelligent 
labour,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character. 

His  motive — for  he  only  had  a  tingle  one :  to  got  done  the 
thing  he  felt  God  called  him  to  do — was  as  transparent  as  a 
pane  of  cut  glass. 

It  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  General  Armstrong  to  say 
that  ho  has  given  to  the  country,  in  its  completest  and  most 
practical  form,  the  key  to  the  s-dution  of  the  negro  problem — 
certainly  so  much  of  a  solution  of  it  as  the  moment  requires. 

The  Entail  of  a  Nation's  Sin. 

Very  different  from  this  interim  suggestion  is  "the 
ultimate  solution"  described  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Curtis  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Politics  for  October.  No  more 
terrible  commentary  on  the  curse  entailed  by  slavery 
could  well  be  found  than  this  forecast, — that  only  by  a 
colossal 'immorality  on  the  part  of  American  whites  will 
the  black  problem  bo  solved.  Mr.  Curtis  declares  that 
the  negroes  "are  already  being  absorbed  by  the  white 
population  :— 

The  absorption  of  the  coloured  population  has  depended  and 
will  depend  upon  a  laxity  of  morals  upon  the  part  of  both 
races,  and  a  physical  and  a  mental  improvement  in  the  inferior 
race.  That  such  a  laxity  of  morals  exists,  no  one  will  deny. .  . 
The  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  persons  of 
mixed  blood  is  proof  of  tliis.  Save  in  the  far  Southern  States, 
how  few  really  black  negroes  there  are.  All  through  the 
border  States  the  prevailing  colour  is  not  black. 

The  "six  million  coloured  people  are,  at  least,  one- 
quarter  white,"  and  their  amalgamation  with  the  sixty- 
five  million  whites  would  produce  a  race  possessing 
considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of  "coloured  blood." 
But  the  pure  negroes  in  America  increase  very  slowly. 
The  real  increase  is  among  the  half-castes.  When  negro 
morals  discard  illicit  union,  absorption  will  proceed  by 
honourable  marriage. 

But  what  meanwhile  of  the  infinitely  darker  than  negro 
taint  which  will  havo  thus  entered  the  national  blood? 

A  Correction.— We  regret  that  by  a  clerical  error  tho 
price  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Sclous's  "  Travel  and  Adventure  in 
South-East  Africa,"  published  by  Messrs.  Rowland  Ward 
and  Co.,  was  given  last  month  as  21s.  instead  of  25s.  net. 
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THE  BIGGEST  WHEEL  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  American  edition  of  The  Beview  o?  Reviews  has 
an  interesting  article  upon  the  big  toy  of  the  World's 
Fair — the  Ferris  Wheel.  In  an  interview,  Mr.  G.  W.  G. 
Ferris  tells  of  the  inception  of  the  great  wheel : — 

We  used  to  have  a  Saturday  afternoon  club,  chiefly  en- 
gineers at  the  World's  Fair.  It  was  at  one  of  these  dinners, 
down  in  a  Chicago  chop-house,  that  I  hit  on  the  iden.  I 
remember  remarking  that  I  would  build  a  wheel,  a  monster. 
I  got  some  paper  and  began  sketching  it  out  .  .  .  Before  the 
dinner  was  over  I  had  sketched  out  almost  the  entire  detail, 
and  my  plan  has  never  varied  an  item  from  that  day.  The 
wheel  stands  in  the  Plaisance  at  this  moment  as  it  stood 
before  me  then. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  AMEM 

Given  the  circumstances,  in  no  otl 
would  tho  wheel  have  ever  been 
built.  It  took  three  years  to 
complete  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Even 
here  it  took  two  years  to  build 
the  St.  Louis  Bridge.  Both  were 
comparatively  simple  work. 
The  builder  of  the  Ferris  wheel 
had  not  only  to  construct  a  work 
equalling  these,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  move,  and, 
moreover,  move  perfectly — a  far 
greater  problem. 

On  December  28th  every  scrap 
of  iron  and  steel  used  in  tho 
wheel  was  "  pig."  On  June  21st, 
less  than  six  months  later,  2,201) 
tons  of  this  "  pig,"  converted  into 
u  revolving  mechanism  as  perfect 
as  the  pinion-wheel  of  an  Elgin 
watch,  began  to  turn  on  its 
70-ton  axis,  and  has  been  turn- 
ing, without  let  or  hindrance, 
without  creak  or  crack,  ever 
since  .  .  . 

It  took  excavations  thirty-five 
feet  below  tho  surface  and 
through  twenty  feet  of  quicksand 
and  water  to  obtain  a  suitable 
footing.  The  towers,  eight  in 
number,  are  twenty  feet  square 
and  thirty-five  feet  high,  of  solid 
cement.  To  keep  this  cement 
from  freezing,  live  steam  was 
used.  Buried  in  the  concrete 
are  raassivo  steel  bars,  and  to 
them  are  bolted  the  steel  towers 
which  rise  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  the  air,  supporting  the 
wheel.  To  topple  over  the  wheel 
it  would  bo  necessary  to  uproot 
these  cement  towers. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  GIAXT. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  the  stupendous  nature  of 
this  undertaking.    Tho  wheel 


itself  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter ;  at  its  highest 
point  it  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  earth 
That  is  to  say,  if  Bunker  Hill  monument  were  used  u  t 

yardstick  to  measure  it,  the  towering  monolith  would  fall  6hon 
fifty  feet.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor  or  Trajan's  pillar,  at  Konit, 
would  not  be  long  enough  to  serve  for  a  radial  spoke. 

Then,  aguin,  as  to  its  enormous  weight.  The  Niagara  canti- 
lever.  just  below  tile  Falls,  was  looked  upon  as  an  engineering 
wonder  when  it  was  built.  Its  construction  required  thiw 
years.  The  Funis  wheel  was  built  in  five  months,  and  itt 
weight  is  four  times  that  of  the  Niagara  bridge.  It  has  thirty- 
six  ears,  and  in  these  two  regiments  of  soldiery  could  be  seated 
ami  swept  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  high  above  tfe 
White  Wonder. 

WHIRLING  WITH  THE  WHEEL. 

an  dash.  The  sensation  is  delightful.    Of  course  you  expect  to  b« 

•r  country  than  America     dizzy,  seasick,  ditturhed  by  the  motion  of  the  cars.  And  ya 


AS  "edgewise"  v.ew. 
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are  disappointed.  As  the  wheel  stops  and  you  enter  the  cars, 
you  treat  yourself  to  an  anticipatory  shudder.  The  door 
doses,  the  clank,  clank  of  the  immense  link  chain  as  it  falls 
over  the  sprocket  wheels  begins  again.  Doubtless  the  car  will 
start  shortly.  It  seems  a  long  time  about  it,  however.  You 
look  out ;  the  Midway  Plaisance,  with  its  strange  medley,  is 
sinking  below  you.  Soon  it  is  far  beneath.  In  front,  the 
towers  and  long,  gleaming  pavilions  of  the  White  City  are 
lifted  into  view.  Then,  slowly,  with  that  subtle,  growing 
sense,  suc!i  as  you  experience  as  you  stand  before  the  canvas  of 


a  Master,  the  whole  majestic  panorama  is  unrolled  before  you. 
Suddenly  there  is  .an  almost  imperceptible  thrill,  some  one 
announces  that  the  wheel  has  stopped,  and  as  you  look  below 
you  become  aware  that  you  have  been  lifted  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  the  air. 

The  Ferris  wheel  was  begun  and  completed  within  sis 
months.  It  was  constructed  in  sections,  shipped  to  Cliicago 
and  put  together  there.  Not  a  rod,  joint  or  bar  was  defective ; 
the  whole  was  joined  together  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that 
astonished  even  our  own  engineers.  When  it  was  complete,  it 
was  perfect  to  the  last  detail,  and  it  has  never  required  an 
hour  of  repairs.  The  Eiffel  Tower  was  three  years  in  building, 
and  its  imperfections  were  not  surmounted  while  the  ex  jxisitiou 
lasted. 


Plea  for  Rate-aid  to  Church  Schools. 

The  first  place  iD  the  Church  Quarterly  Iteview  is  given 
to  an  argument  for  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools. 
The  writer  deplores  the  hard  conditions  which  these 
schools  are  now  obliged  to  face,  urges  the  rights  of  con- 
sciences which  demand,  as  well  as  of  those  which  decline, 
definite  religious  teaching  for  the  children,  and  insists  on 
the  grievance  of  Churchmen  and  others  who  have  to  pay, 
besides  subscriptions  to  support  their  own  schools,  rates 
to  maintain  Board  schools.  He  argues  for  Ihe  adoption 
of  a  clause  which  Mr.  Forster  consented,  under  pressure, 
to  drop  from  his  Bill  of  1870 — "  a  clause  enabling  School 
Boards  to  make  grants  to  the  voluntary  schools  within 
the  sphere  of  their  authority,  the  only  condition  being 
that,  if  a  grant  was  made  to  one  such  school  in  a  rating 
district,  an  equal  grant  should  be  made  to  all  the  others." 

He  maintains  that,  State-aid  being  now  granted,  thero 
can  be  no  logical  objection  to  the  granting  of  rate-aid. 

The  indispensable  conditions  on  which  the  friends  of  definite 
religious  education  must  insist  ...  in  their  irreducible  form 
.  .  .  are  two :  the  one  is,  that  they  shall  retain  perfect  freedom 
to  teach  religion  in  the  manner  they  think  best;  and  the  other 
is,  that  they  shall  have  a  prevailing  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  teachers. 

Among  "  subsidiary  questions "'  he  mentions  the  ratio 
between  rates  and  subscriptions;  the  proportion  of 
managers  who  may  be  elected  by  the  rating  authority  or 
the  parents,  but  who  must  never  equal  in  number  those 
elected  by  the  subscribers;  the  veto  of  the  rating  autho- 
rity on  the  nomination  of  teachers ;  and  the  conditions 
on  which  new  schools  should  be  erected. 

He  would  prefer  the  County  Councils  or  District 
Councils  to  the  Education  Department  for  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  to  voluntary  schools  from 
the  rates.  His  devotion  to  the  Catechism  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  alleging  that  what  the  multiplication 
table  is  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  the  catechism  is  to 
the  teaching  of  religion. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  WHEEL. 


Cinderella  and  the  Gospels. — In  Folk-Lore,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  while  investigating  and  classifying  tho 
manifold  form  of  the  story  of  "Cinderella  in  Britain," 
indulges  in  a  curious  digression.   He  says : — 

We  have  to  deal  here  with  various  versions  of  a  series  of 
incidents  preserved  by  tradition  and  reduced  to  writing  after 
many  days.  Now  this,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  is 
exactly  the  problem  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  improbable  that  folk-tale  research,  by  arriving  at  th^ 
laws  governing  the  transmission  of  narratives  by  tradition, 
may  ultimately  come  to  the  aid  of  theological  science  in 
determining  the  relative  ago  of  the  Gospels  and  settling  thf 
amount  and  character  of  the  alterations  undergone  by  th 
narratives  during  the  process  of  tradition. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  COOKERY  : 

One  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Kitchen. 
The  waste  of  womanhood  that  continually  goes  on  in 
our  kitchens  is  a  sad  satire  on  our  social  wisdom.  Tho 
organisation  of  industry,  which  has  done  so  much  in  other 
spheres  to  oconomiso  labour  nud  to  enlarge  life,  we  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  carry  into  the  domestic  sphere.  As  a 
consequence,  wo  keep  on  squandering  the  one  sort  of 
paid  female  labour  which  is  most  in  demand,  and  persist 
in  dissipating  a  great  part  of  the  housowifo's  life.  It  is 
the  sacrifice  of  tho  woman  that  should  be  wife  and  mother 
and  queen  of  the  homo  and  sister  of  the  peoplo  that  is  most 
pitiful.  We  take  some  of  the  very  best  human  energies 
to  be  found  in  our  working  and  lower  middle  classes,  and 
wo  deliberately  melt  them  over  the  cooking-stove  or  turn 
them  into  the  smoka  of  the  kitchen  fire.  Happily  there 
are  signs  of  a  revolt.  Even  the  kitchen,  t'ie  last  strong- 
hold of  feudal  caste  and  archaic  economy,  seems  likely 
to  yield  to  the  invasion  of  the  democratic  spirit  and  of 
co-operative  methods.  In  the  North  American  Review  for 
Ojtolier,  Catharine  Sclden  discusses  how  her  sisters  may 
be  emancipated  from  "  the  tyranny  of  the  kitchen."  Her 
anxieties  are  directed  rather  to  the  housekeeper  than  to 
the  domestic  servant,  whom  she  evidently  considers  not 
sufficiently  grateful  for  the  advantages  of  her  position. 
As  an  alternative  to  the  more  extensive  employment  of 
Italian  or  Chinese  labour,  she  suggests — 
a  co-operative  enterprise  of  some  kind,  which  by  furnish  ing 
meals  at  a  definite  time  or  place,  or  by  distributing  them  for 
homo  consumption,  would  lessen  the  demand  for  household 
service.  .  .  .  We  arc  already  accustomed  to  buy  our  con- 
fecti  >oery  and  many  other  articles  from  establishments 
organised  especially  for  their  production.  There  seems  ns 
reason  why  cooked  meat  and  vegetables  should  not  be  brought 
from  similar  sources  of  supply.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
found  establishments  of  the  nature  of  club-houses  from  which 
wholesome  and  well-cooked  food  could  be  distributed.  .  .  . 
Thirty  families  might  just  as  well  have  their  dinners  cooked 
in  one  kitchen  by  two  or  three  cooks,  as  in  thirty  kitchens  by 
thirty  cooks.  Instead  of  thirty  ranges  with  their  enormous 
consumption  of  fuel,  one  fire  would  be  sufficient  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  are  also  many  labour-saving  contrivances, 
economical  devices  and  facilities  n:>w  wanting  in  the  home 
which  could  bo  made  available,  with  the  capital  at  its  disposal, 
in  the  family  club-house.  In  other  words,  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  combine  the  conveniences  and  organisation  of  com- 
mercial life  with  the  privacy  of  home  and  the  independence  of 
tho  individual. 

She  would  provide  the  family  club  with  a  restaurant 
^Sbr  such  members  as  preferred  not  to  take  meals  at  home, 
and  with  reading  and  recreation  rooms  for  employees. 
She  thinks  that  the  club  might  become  a  training  school 
of  tho  highest  value.  "  A  great  deal  of  teaching  which, 
elsewhere  dispensed  in  infinitesimal  quantities  and  lost 
in  dispersion  "  would  be  thus  '*  crystallised  into  tradition." 
Woman,  whom  she  regards  as  "the  most  practical  and 
disillusionised  part  of  mankind,"  would  find  "an  outlet 
for  aspirations  founded  on  practical  ends."  But,  witli  a 
singular  distrust  in  the  present  capacities  of  Iter  sex,  tho 
writer  urges  that 

the  initiatory  management  of  tho  family  club,  whatever  might 
l>c  its  final  administration,  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  men. 
They  are  not  only  used  to  organising  large  enterprises,  but 
from  habitude  such  burdens  arc  lightly  borne. 


WHAT  SOCIETY  WOMEN  READ. 

Lady  Charles  Bebesford  os  "Reviewed  Litebatcm." 

The  first  place  in  the  Woman,  at  Home  is  given  to  an 
illustrated  interview  with  Lady  Charles  Beresford,  in 
which  Mr.  Blathwayt's  matter  is  more  than  usually 
entertaining.  He  thus  pictures  the  new  features  in  lier 
residence  at  Richmond : — 

Deep  and  cool,  full  of  barbaric  colour,  instinct  with  the  lite 
of  the  Oriental  countries,  in  which  she  would  really  prefer  tu 
spend  her  days,  are  these  charming  drawing-rooms,  L'nonuV 
walls  hang  numerous  trophies  of  past  exploits  in  the  held  on 
the  part  of  her  husband  .  .  .  and  side  by  side  with  them  »:t 
the  portraits  of  the  people  she  has  met  during  many  years. 

After  some  bright  talk  about  Egypt,  Lady  Beresford 
was  asked  if  she  considered  "  women  in  Socjety  "  better 
read  than  formerly.    She  answered : — 

Well,  yes,  1  suppose  they  are  on  tho  whole.  Perhaps,  however. 
I  am  no  judge  of  this.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  not  so  senti- 
mental, so  mawkish  in  their  tastes;  they  arc  more  brilliant,  more 
widely  informed.  I  don't  think,  however,  that  this  procc?di 
from  any  burning  desire  on  their  part  to  be  better  educated, 
but  because  tho  facilities  afforded  them  are  so  much  greater 
.  .  .  The  mass  of  "  reviewed  "  literature  of  the  present  day 
must  be  a  grea'.  boon  to  the  purely  "  Society  "  woman  of  this 
fin  de  aide  period,  who  really  has  no  time  to  read  thoroughly 
and  to  think  out  things  for  herself;  the  moss  of  rtckuii 
literature  is  so  great  that  to  have  an  original  idea  on  any 
subject  whatever  must  surely  be  the  exception  .  .  .  Some- 
times— now  and  again — I  fancy  that  there  is  in  the  purely 
worldly  woman — "  pleasure-seeker  "  we  will  call  her — a  desire 
to  improve  herself  intellectually  because  it  is  the  "right 
thing  to  do  so.  So  in  a  certain  more  "  advanced "  and 
perhaps  "  enlightened  "  section  of  Society  the  smart  lady  in 
dressing  for  a  ball  or  a  party  may,  during  the  intricacies  of 
the  back  hair  process,  reflect  that  she  may  tx>  placed  at  dinner 
next  to  some  charming  author  or  rising  politician.  She  there- 
fore glances  over  some  review,  or  some  review  reviewed  iiy 
Mr.  Stead,  in  the  hope  of  being  mistaken  for  a  "  soul  " ;  «ni 
by  the  way,  the  attempts  of  some  who  are  not  qualified  to  rant 
amongst  this  more  thoughtful  section  of  society,  or  to  peep 
into  the  only  circle  in  London  life  that  has  elected  to  be  a 
little  out  of  the  common,  have  been  amusing  to  witness. 

"  Reviewed  literature  "  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
a  Society  lady's  toilet  is  verily  an  interesting  sign  of  the 
times.  A  yet  more  satisfactory  fact  is  the  tribute  Lady 
Beresford  pays  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on 
Society  morals.  "It  is  generally  noticed,"  she  sap, 
"  that  the  most  *  pronounced'  set  has  for  some  time  found 
it  difficult  to  gather  fresh  recruits." 

Sltafts,  a  magazine  for  women  and  workers,  edited  by 
Margaret  Sibthorp,  is  a  publication  for  those  who  posse* 
a  brain  to  think  and  a  heart  to  feel  for  human  advance- 
ment. In  no  other  way  can  this  be  so  effectively  aided 
as  through  the  press,  and  those  women  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  strengthen  their  sisters'  hands  in  this  work 
extending  their  horizon  of  enlightened  judgment  and 
teaching  them  to  act  wisely,  are  doing  a  good  work. 
Women  are  not  merely  asserting  but  proving  their  right 
to  be  heard  on  a  score  of  questions  heretofore  considered 
out  of  their  province.  The  world  has  been  trying  f°r 
centuries  to  advance  in  civilisation,  but  under  tbi 
veneer  of  brilliant  discoveries,  increasing  culture,  and 
greater  physical  comforts  lie  deeps  below  deeps  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  women  whose  brains,  hearts,  and 
hands  are  trained  to  meet  great  issues.  It  is  idle  to  cry 
o'.it  against  women  taking  a  share  in  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  The  world  does  not  move  backward,  and 
to-day  their  position  as  a  factor  in  human  progress  is 
practically  what  they  choose  to  make  it.  Shafts  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  four  shillings  per  annum,  single 
numbers  threepence. 
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FIRST-FOOTING:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  LAWS. 

Mr.  G.  Hastie,  in  Folk-Lore,  ascribes  to  the  custom  of 
first-footing —which  is  observed  "with  great  glee  and 
vivacity  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  but  more  especially 
in  Edinburgh,"  and  he  might  have  added  in  the  North  of 
England  also  —a  comparatively  recent  origin.  He  says : — 

The  origin  of  this  nocturnal  visit  and  welcome,  and  subse- 
quent merrymaking,  arose  from  marriage  customs,  mostly  in 
Oalloway  and  Wigtonshires,  where  marriages  were  generally 
celebrated  on  New  Year's  Day.  About  a  century  ago  the 
yonng  maidens  of  the  district,  who  might  be  courting,  would, 
on  the  approach  of  New  Year's  Eve,  in  a  coaxing  kind  of  a 
way,  invite  their  sweethearts  and  companions  to  be  their  first- 
foot on  New  Year's  morning ;  of  course  the  hint  was  always 
readily  accepted,  and  generally  ending  in  dne  course  by  mar- 
riage on  a  subsequent  New  Year's  Day.  *  * 

He  seems  to  think  the  end  of  the  practice  is  nearer 
than  its  beginning : — • 

Now  the  inducements  of  recreation  and  amusements  of  every 
description  instead,  is  (me)  fast  bringing  into  disuse  and  distaste 
the  "auld,  auld  custom  of  '  first-fittin '  in  Guid  Auld  Scotia." 

WHO  ARE  LUCKY  AND  UNLUCKY. 

Writing  in  the  same  quarterly  on  "  First-footing  in 
Aberdeenshire,"  Mr.  James  E.  Crombie  thus  states  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  good  or  bad  luck  of  certain 
classes  of  first-footers : — 

The  following  were  considered  lucky :  Frionds,  neighbours, 
and  all  well-wishers ;  a  kind  man  ;  a  good  man  ;  a  sweetheart ; 
people  who  spread  out  their  feet  (Old  Machar);  those  who  were 
wra  with  their  feet  foremost  (Old  Machar) ;  a  man  on  horse- 
back; a  man  with  a  horse  and  cart ;  the  minister  (?);  a  hen. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  persons  or  objects  considered 
as  unlucky  for  first-footers : — Thieves ;  persras  who  walked 
\»ith  their  toes  turned  in;  persons  who  were  deformed,  or 
whose  senses  wero  impaired — cripple?,  for  instance ;  a  stingy 
man;  an  immoral  man;  a  false  pretender  to  religion;  the 
hangman;  the  gravedigger ;  the  midwife  (New  Machar); 
women  generally;  and  all  who  were  suspected  of  beiDg  ad- 
dicted to  witchcraft ;  those  whose  eyebrows  met,  and  males  who 
had  red  hair.  Among  animals,  the  cat,  the  pig,  and  the  hare. 


How  British  Trade  Vanquished  Napoleon. 

The  commercial  rivalry  between  France  and  England  > 
which  lends  its  keenest  edge  to  the  Siamese  question,  is 
of  old  standing.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
wars  of  last  century;  and  in  a  suggestive  article  in  the 
English  Historical  Review,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ro36  shows  how 
much  it  weighed  with  Napoleon  in  his  European  wars. 

The  policy  attributed  to  Napoleon  of  isolating  Great  Britain 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  only  developed  by  him  from 
attempts  commenced  by  the  French  Revolutionists. 

They  believed  Eogland's  wealth  to  be  essentially 
vulnerable  and  artificial.  They  hurried  into  war  with 
her  in  1793  with  the  avowed  hope  of  closing  against  her 
the  chief  markets  of  the  world. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  skilful  selection  and  use  of  all  the 
Jacobinical  ideas  and  aims  which  could  establish  his  power, 
fcmnd  nojie  more  ready  to  hand,  none  more  popular,  than 
rammercial  jealousy  of  England,  and  the  determination  to 
Hake  our  wealth  our  ruin. 

u  These  led  him  to  develop  the  "  coast  system  "  into  the 
continental  system  "in  the  Berlin  decrees.    Mr.  Rose 
'"I  not  deny  that  British  statesmen  in  retaliating  had 
wtore  them  ends  scarcely  less  extensive. 

nS**-  «  indeed  room  for  belicf  that  the  Policy  of  the 
'Mere  m  Council  was  an  attempt,  not  merely  to  retort  on  our 
eMmie,  the  evils  of  their  own  injustice,  but  also  to  crush  neutral 
™amorce,  and  establish  a  complete  maritime  monopoly. 


Fortunately  for  us  this  colossal  duel  fell  at  a  time 
(1803-12)  when— 

the  relations  of  our  industry  and  agriculture  to  our  popula- 
tion rendered  us  at  once  necessary  to  Europe  and  self-sufficing 
at  home.  .  .  .  The  mistake  of  the  French  Government  was  in 
supposing  that  we  were  solely  dependent  on  foreign  trade. 

"  The  Continental  blockade  strangled  the  Continental 
system."  Russia  could  not  stand  the  absence  of  English 
goods,  and  in  1812  came  to  a  commercial  arrangement 
with  the  British  Government.  As  a  result,  "English 
goods  began  to  pour  into  Central  Europe  by  way  of 
Riga."  Napoleon  could  not  suffer  this  huge  gap  in  his 
system,  and  consequently — though  the  cause  was  veiled 
under  personal  recriminations — the  Grand  Army  went  to 
Moscow. 

The  attractiveness  of  English  manufactures  was  thus 
the  direct  cause  of  Napoleon's  downfall. 


HOW  AN  EVENING  PAPER  IS  GOT  OUT. 

Ma.  Edwin  H.  Stout  contributes  to  the  Young  Man  a 
vivid  account  of  the  way  an  evening  paper  is  produced.  He 
thus  describes  the  hours  of  highest  pressure : — 

The  din  of  the  morning  publication  has  hardly  died  away 
when  the  evening  begins.  By  six  o'clock  the  office  of  the 
evening  paper  is  being  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  day,  and 
by  seven  the  compositors  and  the  early  birds  of  tho  editorial 
staff  are  on  the  scene.  The  mail  bags  have  to  be  opened  and 
their  varied  contents  assorted — and  the  correspondence  of  a 
newspaper  is  no  light  affair.  Letters  to  the  editor— stupid, 
serious,  and  impertinent ;  articles — good,  bad,  and  indifferent ; 
news— trumpery,  libellous,  and  important;  they  are  there  in 
heaps  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  merits. 

Before  eight  o'clock  everything  is  in  full  working  order. 
The  editor  is  considering  what  subject  he  will  tackle  in  his 
leading  article ;  his  assistants  are  writing  notes  on  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and'  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  special 
articles  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  issue ; 
the  sub-editors  are  "  boiling  down  "  tho  more  important  items 
in  the  morning  journals,  and  preparing  the  fresh  telegrams 
from  correspondents  or  news  agencies  which  have  already 
arrived  .  .  ,  As  things  are  now  managed,  the  bulk  of  what 
appears  in  the  earliest  editions  of  an  evening  newspaper  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  before  ten  o'clock ;  while  the 
leading  article,  for  which  a  little  extra  grace  is  allowed,  has  to 
be  finished  by  about  half-past  ten.  Before  eleven  the  last  of 
the  proofs  must  be  passed,  and  a  few  minutes  more  suffice  for 
the  corrections  to  be  made,  and  the  "formes"  to  be  sent  to  the 
foundry  ...  By  half-past  eleven  the  bundles  are  being 
handed  over  the  counter  of  the  publishing  office,  and  the 
express  carts  are  driving  off  to  distribute  them  throughout  the 
metropolis  and  at  the  railway  stations  for  conveyance  to  distant 
suburbs  and  country  towns.  Before  midday  we  have  thus  n 
complete  newspaper  produced  and  in  tho  hands  of  the  public. 
The  work  of  the  day  is,  however,  by  no  means  over.  Four, 
five,  and  even  more  editions  have  still  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Stout  questions  the  commercial  wisdom  of  issuing 
so  many  editions. 


THE  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  done  his  readers  a  specially  good  turn  this 
quarter.  Aware  that  the  drought  of  the  summer  has 
made  the  prospects  of  tho  stock-farmer  for  the  coming 
winter  unusualty^loomy,  he  has  secured  from  ten  experts 
resident  in  the  districts  which  are  likely  to  feci  the  pinch 
most,  a  series  of  independent  "  Suggestions  as  to  Stock- 
feeding  in  the  Winter  of  18U3-94."  One  point  in  which 
most  of  the  writers  concur  is  that  straw  is  too  precious 
to  be  used  as  bedding  or  litter  this  season;  and  a  variety 
of  substitutes  are  suggested. 
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THE  SINE  QUA  NON  OF  EMPIRE. 

"  The  command  of  the  sea,"  its  meaning  iu  general  and 
its  meaning  for  the  British  Empire,  are  very  clearly  and 
strikingly  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
It  faces  us  at  the  outset  with  the  seeming  parados  that 
just  when  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  had  won  for  Great 
Britain  the  "  command "  of  the  sea,  she  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  "  sovereignty  "  of  the  sea.  "  S  )vereignty," 
it  ^appears,  required  "  the  striking  of  the  flag  and  the 
lowering  of  the  topsail  from  every  foreign  ship met  with. 
"  Command  "  is  a  much  more  serious  affair. 

KEEPING  THE  IMPERIAL  HIGHWATB  OPEN. 

The  reviewer  defines  the  command  of  the  sea  as  meaning 
"complete  freedom  of  maritime  transit,  military  and 
commercial."  It  can  be  secured  and  maintained  only  by 
the  destruction,  or  at  least  the  complete  neutralisation,  of 
nny  organised  naval  force  capable  of  interfering  with  an 
enemy's  freedom  of  transit  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
partial  or  incomplete  command  of  the  sea ;  it  is  either  absolute 
or  it  does  not  exist.  An  admiral  who  commands  an  undefeated 
fleet,  even  though  it  is  inferior  to  its  immediate  adversary,  can 
always  frustrate  a  serious  territorial  attack  on  the  country  he 
serves,  so  long  as  ho  can  avoid  a  decisive  engagement  .  .  . 

"A  FLEET  IS  BEING." 

A  fleet  in  being,  too  large  to  be  treated  as  une  quatUitf 
n&jligeaUe  by  au  adversary  opposed  to  it,  U  an  absolute  bar  to 
all  serious  enterprise,  maritime  or  territorial,  on  the  part  of 
that  adversary.  Maritime  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  must 
necessarily  involve  a  decisive  engagement,  and  this,  of  course, 
the  commander  of  the  inferior  fleet  will  do  bis  best  to  avoid. 
Territorial  enterprise,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  one  naval  operation  of  all  others  which  requires  an 
undisputed  command  of  tho  sea  as  a  condition  indispensable 
not  merely  to  its  success  but  even  to  its  iuception. 

These  were  the  principles  upon  which  Torrington  acted 
at  the  Battle  of  Beachy  Head.  Not  provided  with  a 
sufficiently  large  fleet  to  vanquish  the  French,  he  saw  the 
paramount  necessity  of  keeping  his  "  fleet  in  being  "  by 
retreating.  The  reviewer  devotes  most  of  his  article  to 
vindicating  the  reputation  of  this  Admiral  against  the 
fierce  odium  of  his  contemporaries  which  Macaulay  has 
doac  his  best  to  perpetuate. 

Bat  while  "a  fleet  in  being,  undefeated  and  able  to  avoid 
a  decisive  engagement,  is  an  absolute,  bar  to  invasion  across 
the  sea,"  the  maintenance  of  our  Empire  demands  much 
more.  It  demands  our  absolute  command  of  the  sea.  This  is 
not  merely  the  tenure  by  which  alone  we  hold  the  Empire. 
It  is  also  the  title,  the  indefeasible  title,  by  which  we  can  at 
anytime  claim  the  transmarine  possessions  of  any  European 
Power  which  cannot  defeat  us  at  sea.  Every  Power  in  the 
world  holds  all  its  transmarine  possessions  merely  as  the  care- 
taker of  the  ultimate  naval  Power.  If  England  is  that  Power, 
every  such  possession  is  hers  for  the  trouble  of  taking  it  when- 
ever she  is  at  war  with  the  Power  which  holds  it.  If  she  is  not, 
her  Empire  is  at  an  end. 

UNIVERSAL  NAVAL  SERVICE. 

It  is  idle  to  increase  our  army,  if  our  fleets  are  not  supreme, 
and  superfluous  if  they  are.  Those  who  talk  loosely  and 
longingly  about  universal  military  service  as  necessary  to 
England's  defence,  might  well  be  invited  to  consider  whether 
universal  naval  service  is  not  rather  the  counterpart,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  British  Empire,  of  the  universal  military 
service  imposed,  by  other  circumstances  and  conditions,  upon 
the  Continental  nations.  Assuredly  no  military  strength  would 
save  us  if  our  naval  strength  were  to  fail. 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  our  Navy  is  superior  and 
far  superior  to  any  other,  but  whether  it  is  so  far  superior 
to  any  probable  combination  of  naval  adversaries  as  to  bo 
incapable  of  losing  the  command  of  the  sea."  With  the 
answer  returned  to  this  question  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, the  reviewer  is  far  from  satisfied. 


THE  COLONIAL  PARTY  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

A  Step  Towards  "  a  Truly  Imperial  Parliament.  ' 

"  The  Colonial  Conference  "—the  body  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  fifteen  returned  colonists  now  in  ti> 
House  of  Commons  and  twelvo  other  members  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  are  strongly  colonial— is  the 
subject  of  a  sensible  article  in  the  Contemporary  by  it? 
secretary,  Mr.  Hogan,  M.P.  He  expects  it  to  be  joined 
shortly  by  a  contingent  of  peers  who  have  served  or 
governed  in  the  colonies,  and  thus  to  develop  into  "  an 
unofficial  joint  Colonial  Committee  of  both  Houses.* 
Composed  of  all  parties,  its  members  "  are  all  of  oat 
mind  on  the  great  questions  of  imperial  policy,"  and  on 
"the  necessity  of  securing  more  attention  in  Parliament  U. 
the  interests  of  Greater  Britain.  This  unofficial  body  is 
not  designed  in  any  way  to  clash,  but  rather  to  co-operate, 
with  the  official  Colonial  Agents-General. 

its  proximate  programme. 

Its  existence  would  have  done  much  to  prevent  Lord 
Derby's  blunder  of  refusing  to  permit  the  annexation  of 
New  Guinea,  and  may  now  operate  beneficially  to  settle 
the  Newfoundland,  New  Hebrides,  and  Samoan  questions 
in  the  colonial  interest.   Mr.  Hogan  adds — 

Other  subjects  that  may  fairly  claim  consideration  at 
hands  of  the  Colonial  Conference  are :  a  uniform  penny  pasta? 
throughout  the  Queen's  dominions ;  improved  cable  communi 
cation  with  the  colonics ;  the  organisation  of  imperial  defend : 
the  legislation  of  Colonial  Government  Stock  for  trustee  invest- 
ments ;  a  mom  scientific  and  less  haphazard  system  of  appoint- 
ing colonial  governors ;  the  assimilation  of  patent,  copyright, 
and  company  law  throughout  the  Empire. 

THE  ULTIMATE  AIM. 

The  mere  formation  of  this  standing  Conference  'hi. 
Mr.  Hogan  affirms,  been  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm  at 
home  and  in  the  colonics,  and  has  already  evoked  wide- 
spread and  unexpected  "  aspirations  for  a  genuine  Im- 
perial Parliament" — in  which  the  colonies  should  l« 
directly  and  duly  represented.  Mr.  Hogan  is  not  sat- 
guine  of  soon  beholding  the  reconstruction  of  the  Empirt 
on  a  representative  basis,  which  Mr.  Robert  Lwt 
advocated  in  the  Sydney  Legislature  so  far  back  as  1844. 
But  he  regards  it  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

No  workable  scheme  by  which  the  colonies  can  secure  direct 
adequate,  and  satisfactory  representation  at  Westminster  ba.- 
yet  been  devised,  nor  can  we  entertain  any  well-grounded  bu|* 
of  such  a  desirable  cousummation  until  such  time  as  tb 
Australasian  and  South  African  colonies  are  federated  on  tb 
Canadian  model.  With  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  6M* 
organised  and  federated  into  three  homogeneous,  powerful,  an  I 
well-defined  groups,  there  ought  to  be  no  insuperable  difficnlt) 
in  the  way  of  allotting  to  each  group  its  due  and  proportional' 
share  of  representation  in  a  genuine  Imperial  Parliament 

The  Classical  Ideal  of  Man. 

The  ideal  of  human  character  which  lay  behind  tit 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  has  so  larpcl; 
moulded  modern  conduct,  is  analysed  by  Rev.  J.  liio< 
Byrne,  in  the  humanitarian,  into  these  elements:  "piety,1' 
manliness,  constancy  and  fortitude,  fidelity,  djisciplini. 
justice,  spotless  honour,  a  self-respecting  sense  of  shame, 
temperance  in  food  and  in  drink,  unresting  activity, 
liberality,  frugality,  occasionally  clemency,  ambition  in 
the  good  sense  and  not  in  the  bad,  erectness  of  soul,  task 
for  study,  eloquence,  affableness,  wit;  in  addition,  good 
fortune,  noble  birth,  wealth,  beauty,  youth,  long  lifr. 
modesty  in  dress,  grave  and  dignified  deportment,  tall- 
ness.  Mr.  Byrne  notices  as  defects  from  a  Christian  poitt 
of  view  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  sin,  of  humility,  and  of 
charity  or  love  to  God  and  man. 
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THE  WORLD'S  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS. 

This  noteworthy  experiment  has  been  carried  through 
vith  singular  success.  The  science  of  comparative 
digion  has  received  an  advertisement  such  as  rarely  falls 
•o  the  lot  of  any  of  the  sciences.  Once  supposed  to  be 
exceptionally  recondite  and  abstruse,  it  has  been  made 
risual,  personal,  popular,  in  the  city  of  the  World's  Fair. 
Che  opening  scene  is  described  as  having  been  an 
m posing  pageant.  The  gorgeously  robed  hierarchs  of 
nany  historic  faiths,  present  on  the  same  platform,  and 
uniting  in  simultaneous  acts  of  worship,  formed  a 
spectacle  which  kindled  the  imagination  not  less  than  it 
impressed  the  reason.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  events  which  make  up  the  dramatic  element  of 
history.  Rev.  H.  If.  Haweis,  who  was  present,  feels  that 
it  will  "leave  a  mark  upon  Christendom  equal  to,  though 
differing  from,  the  new  departure  created  by  the 
Protestant  Reformation." 

The  Review  of  the  Churches  has  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Parliament  contributed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Advance.  Of  the  inaugural  ceremony  he 
says : —  . 

The  large  hall  was  packed  with  an  audience  of  not  less  than 
four  thousand  men  and  women.  Not  ever  before  did  a  single 
platform  have  gathered  upon  it  a  group  of  men  so  widely 
representative  at  once  of  the  various  races  and  nationalities 
and  religious  faiths  of  the  world.  The  spectacle  presented  to 
any  one  at  all  sensitive  to  the  infinite  pathos  of  the  sorrows 
and  the  hopes  that  take  hold  on  both  time  and  eternity  was  of 
overwhelming  interest.  And  one  grand  effect  of  it  must 
inevitably  be  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  all  thoughtful 
religionists.  Christian  or  non-Christian,  what  one  may  call  a 
new  "world  consciousness."  If  not  a  wholly  new,  it  is  a 
vastly  broader  horizon  that  is  now  seen  to  bend  over  and 
include  them  all.  Whatever  any  one's  blindness,  any  one's 
waywardness,  any  one's  enlightenment,  any  one's  painful 
gropings  after  the  Light  that  should  lighten  every  man  coming 
into  the  world,  the  tact  was  felt  most  profoundly  that  we  all 
are  the  one  Father's  children. 

BPIBIT  OF  THK  DELIBERATIONS. 

Of  the  general  course  of  the  meetings  Dr.  Gilbert 
remarks : — 

Here  was  an  open  parliament,  offering  to  each  one  chosen  to 
speak  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  expression  of  his  own  positive 
religious  convictions.  It  was  no  debating  society.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  criss-cross  jangle  of  controversy.  And  a  most 
beautiful  dignity  and  well-bred  courtesy  on  every  side  ruled 
the  hour  and  pervaded  the  place.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  all  the  speakers  piped  low  and  soft  Not  at  all.  There 
were  clouds  big  with  thunder;  and  there  were  thunders  with 
lightnings  in  them  that  smote  as  with  strokes  from  God's  own 
right  hand.  This  was  especially  true  when  [speakers  were] 
characterising  some  of  the  awful  inconsistencies  of  so-called 
Christian  peoples  and  Christian  governments  in  their  relation 
to  other  nations.  In  all  there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  papers  and  addresses,  each  from  one  half  to  one  hour 
in  length,  besides  many  shorter  and  more  off-hand  speeches. 
.  .  .  Those  appointed  to  take  part  in  them  appear  to  have  felt 
deeply  the  transcendent  significance  of  such  an  occasion. 
And  the  audiences  were  hardly  at  any  time  less  than  three 
thousand. 

PROBABLE  RESULTS. 

Distinguished  representatives  of  all  the  great  historic  faiths 
and  world  religions,  those  of  India  and  of  China  and  Japan, 
those  of  Europe  and  America,  Jew  or  Christian,  Greek  or 
Roman  or  Protestant,  have  come  together,  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  with  kindliest  eye,  clasped  friendly  hands,  met 
not  only  on  the  public  platform  but  in  elegant  social  gatherings 
and  in  most  hospitable  homes,  and  continued  thus  as  with  one 
ncoord  for  many  days.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  since  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions  has  become  a  fact  accomplished,  the 
world's  religious  thought  can  never  again  be  exactly  what  it 


was.  Onco  out  of  its  shell  the  eagle  can  never  return  into  it. 
Confucianism,  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  ShintoiBm,  Judaism. 
Mohammedanism,  Christianity,  they  each  have  been  asked  to 
tell  what  they  have  to  offer  or  suggest  for  the  world'B  better- 
ment, what  light  they  have  to  throw  on  the  problems  of  tho 
individual  soul,  on  the  labour  problems,  the  educational 
questions,  and  the  perplexing  social  conditions  of  our  time. 
Their  answers  have  been  given.  There  will  at  any  rate  be  a 
greatly  improved  mutual  understanding.  Deep  has  called 
unto  deep ;  the  various  answers  to  humanity's  deepest  necessi- 
ties and  supreme  desires  and  aspirations  arc  on  record.  More 
and  more  intelligent  and  devout  men  and  women  will  study 
and  compare.  That  which  has  been  most  conspicuous  has 
been,  not  the  difference  between  men  and  men,  between 
Christian  and  Buddhist,  but  tho  difference  between  tho  Gospel 
of  the  one  Saviour  of  tho  world  and  the  ti  aching  of  all  tho 
othor  systems  of  religion. 

Catalogue  of  Characteristics. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cook  in  Our  Day  for  October  thus  summarises 
the  session : — 

Chief  among  the  facts  concerning  the  World's  Parliament 
of  Religions,  held  at  Chicago  for  seventeen  days  in  September, 
are  that  it  would  not  listen  to  a  defence  of  polygamy;  it 
applauded  every  denunciation  of  international  injustice;  it 
exalted  the  religion  of  Conscience;  it  courteously  concealed 
the  seamy  Bide  of  the  non-Christian  faiths ;  it  gave  an  eager 
hearing  to  every  sound  scheme  of  philanthropy  and  practical 
reform ;  it  exhibited  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Greek  Churches 
in  agreement  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  tho  soul;  it 
received  with  great  favour  thoroughly  orthodox  evangelists; 
it  asserted  most  devoutly  and  incisively  tho  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  race ; 
it  united  Christians  and  non-Christians  every  day  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  and,  to  use  Dr.  Barrows's  words,  it  ended  at  Calvary. 


A  CURRENCY  INDEPENDENT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Orncm,  writing  in  the  October  Arena, 
thinks  he  has  found  "  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  whole 
financial  question."  The  present  commercial  crisis  is 
due,  he  avers,  to  want  of  currency.  Either  there  is  not 
enough  in  existence,  or  it  is  restricted  in  its  circulation. 
But  money  "  is  purely  a  certificate  of  credit.''  And — 

why  should  business  men  depend  upon  government  to  furnish 
or  sanction  any  particular  form  of  currency  ?  And  why  should 
they  continme  to  furnish  capital  to  the  banks,  without  security, 
on  which  to  carry  on  their  speculations,  at  the  customers'  risk 
and  the  bankers' profit  ?  It  is  entirely  unnecessary.  .  .  The 
New  York  and  Chicago  clearing-houses  have  recently  .  .  .  put 
out,  for  temporary  purposes,  clearing-house  certificates,  some 
say  as  high  as  $23,000,000  in  New  York  alone,  which  are  only 
certificates  of  credit,  having  the  backing  of  the  associated 
banks,  and  which  are  perfectly  good,  so  far  as  they  go,  for  nil 
purposes  of  money.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  business  men 
from  doing  the  same  thing.  They  can  form  mutual  associa- 
tions for  their  own  convenience  and  credit,  to  facilitate  their 
own  business.  Each  momber  can  be  rated  for  credit  according 
to  his  financial  ability  or  business  probity,  being  guided  by  tbo 
same  considerations  as  now  enable  the  Sinks  to  determine  the 
credit  of  customers.  Then  let  the  association  issue  to  each 
member  respectively  certificates  of  creflit,  in  denominations 
corresponding  to  the  present  paper  currency,  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  credit  allowed,  which  will  circulate  as  money,  backed 
by  the  credit  of  the  whole  association  ■  . .  The  association  will 
c  institute  a  co-operative  bank  for  tho  benefit  of  its  members, 
in  which  tho  certificates  of  credit  will  bo  deposited,  to  be 
checked  against  or  added  to  in  new  deposits  like  any  other 
bank  account  The  bank,  being  for  the  mutual  convenience  of 
its  members,  need  not  and  ought  not  to  make  a  profit.  It 
should  discount  no  notes,  deal  in  no  securities,  exact  no 
interest,  or  in  any  way  risk  the  money  of  its  members.  For 
tho  running  expenses,  each  member  should  pay  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  individual  service  to  him. 
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HODGE  HIS  OWN  BANKER. 

If  in  Italy,  why  not  jn  England? 
►  "  We  have  enfranchised  the  labourer  politically,  we  must 
enfranchise  him  economically."  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  Mr.  Bolton  King  bases  a  suggestive  paper  in  the 
New  Review  on  "  Parish  Councils  and  Allotments."  He 
points  out  that  all  the  labourer's  aspirations  are  to  "  make 
himself  independent  of  the  farmer,"  and  that  allotments 
are  doing  more  than  any  other  agency  to  lessen  drunken- 
ness and  check  the  migration  townward.  Mr.  King 
welcomes  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  as  showing  a  great 
advance : — 

But  in  its  present  form  it  contains  one  great  and  vital 
defect :  it  retains  the  one-acre  limit  of  the  Allotments  Act,  and 
so  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  hold  more  than  an  acre 
under  the  Parish  Council.  Mo.-t  fatal  of  all.  it  entirely 
precludes  the  acquisition  of  grass  allotments  ;  for  to  be  of  any 
value,  two  and  a  half  or  three  acres  must  be  their  minimum 
size. 

The  labourer  to  be  a  holder  will  need  capital.  Mr.  King 
warmly  urges  the  introduction  of  People's  Banks,  which 
have  been  so  successful  on  the  Continent,  into  this 
country.  His  account  of  them  is  given  here  in  con- 
densed form : — 

Doing  a  business  of  £200,000,000  a  year,  these  banks  havo 
revolutionised  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Germany,  and 
bid  fair  to  do  the  same  in  Italy.  The  area  of  each  cissa  does 
not  extend  beyond  its  village.  The  self-intereBt  of  the  other 
members  secures  that  none  but  persons  of  good  character  are 
admitted.  The  association  is  self-g.iverning.  The  liability  of 
members  is  unlimited  ;  bnt  so  perfect  is  the  security  that  "  the 
public  banks  arc  glad  to  lend  at  one-half  and  ono  per  cent, 
below  -  market  rate."  It  is  truly  the  "capitalisation  of 
honeBty " ;  for  the  members  of  those  banks  are  among  the 
poorest  of  Italian  peasants.  From  the  funds  acquired  by  b.rak 
advances,  and  from  the  savings  bank  deposits,  loans  arc  made 
to  members  for  the  purchaso  of  stock  or  implements  or  manure, 
onto  the  village  tradesman  for  raw  material. 

Tlio  moral  transformation  these  banks  have  made  in 
villages  has  been  as  striking  as  the  economic. 


"  A  NEW  AUSTRALIA." 

Ma  A.  J.  Bose-Solky  contributes  to  the  Wettminster 
Review  a  vivid  and  fervid  description  of  a  singular 
socialistic  exodus  from  New  South  Wales.  Its  leader  and 
originator  is  William  Lane.  Born  in  agricultural  England, 
he  spent  his  boyhood  in  America,  whence  he  removed  to 
Queensland.  A  prosperous  journalist,  he  flung  himself  into 
the  labour  movement,  and  at  last,  impatient  of  the  slower 
social  evolution,  ho  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a 
Communistic  settlement  of  Australians  in  a  totally  new 
environment.  "  In  July,  1889,  New  Australia  was  but  a 
dimly-seon  dream.  In  July,  1893,  two  hundred  of  its 
pioneers  were  leaving  the  old  Australia  for  the  new,  a 
thousand  male  adults  were  inscribed  on  the  Association's 
lists,  representing,  with  women  and  children,  a  total  of 
two  thousand,  and  these  members,  whose  numbers  are 
daily  increasing,  devote  all  their  hard-earned  savings  to 
the  common  fund."  It  secured  a  suitable  site  in  Paraguay, 
South  America,  where  the  "  New  Australia  "  is  to  develop. 
Each  colonist  pays  £60  minimum  entrance  fee.  Equality 
of  the  sexes,  sanctity  of  home-life,  communal  care  of 
children  under  guardianship  of  parents,  are  among  the 
chief  articles  of  constitution. 


"THE  YOUNGEST  EDITOR  IN  THE  WORLD," 

And  Hee  "  Holiday  Cottage." 

This  distinction  belongs  to  Lady  Marjorie  Gordon. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  though  stilt 
in  early  girlhood  does  actually  edit  Wee  Willie  JPVnK*. 
So  Miss  Friederichs  informs  us  in  her  pleasing  sketch  of 
the  little  woman  in  the  Young  Woman: — 

It  is  a  very  pretty  story,  that  of  Holiday  Cottage,  which 
stands  about  half  a  mile  from  Haddo  House,  on  the  borders  of 
a  wood.  In  order  that  their  children  might  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  and  delights  of  housekeeping,  Lord 
and  Lady  Aberdeen  had  this  cottage  fitted  up  with  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  humble  home,  except  that  there  it  no 


LADY  MARJORIE  GORDON. 

sleeping  accommodation  in  it.  You  walk  across  the  field  and 
turn  into  the  wicket-gate  of  a  small  cottage-garden,  where 
Lord  Haddo  and  the  Hon.  Dudley  and  Archie  Gordon  grow 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  strawberries,  and  where,  perchance, 
yon  may  see  the  three  brothers  dig  and  delve,  fetch  water 
from  a  pump  in  the  neighbouring  field,  mend  fences,  polish 
door-knockers,  chop  wood,  or  make  themselves  otherwise 
useful.  Lady  Marjorie  grows  roses  and  other  flowers  in  this 
garden,  and  all  the  four  owners  of  Holiday  Cottage  are 
intensely  interested  in  a  tiny  rockery  close  to  their  door.  .  .  • 
In  this  kitchen  Lady  Marjorie  practises  all  the  details 
of  housekeeping.  If  the  floor  is  dirty,  she  scrubs  it;  when 
the  grate  is  cold,  she  kneels  in  front  of  it  nnd  cleans  it,  and 
lays  the  fire ;  the  brightness  of  the  cutlery  and  croekerv 
depends  on  her  handiwork ;  and  if  the  owners  of  Holiday 
Cottage  invite  guests  to  tea  or  luncheon,  sho  must  prepare 
whatever  refreshments  she  offers  to.  them. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  CAPITALIST 

Without  Abusing  Him. 

"  The  Psychology  of  Labour  and  Capital "  is  the  some- 
what abstruse  title  of  a  racy  and  entertaining  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  by  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  M.P.  He 
laughingly  rebukes  the  Socialist  for  describing  the 
capitalist  as  a  beast  of  prey,  and  urges  that  the  two 
phases  of  human  nature — the  phase  of  labourer  and 
capitalist— are  two  and  incomertible,  Mr.  Wallace 
finds  three  main  distinctions  between  the  born  capitalist 
and  the  born  labourer— classes  and  types  which  of  courso 
often  overlap:— 

(1)  Tho  capitalist  is  a  being  of  vaster  cupidity  than  the 
labourer.  ...  He  wants  to  possess  all  he  sees,  and  his  desires 
are  really  bounded  only  by  the  resources  of  the  planet.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is  essentially  a  labourer  has 
not  this  passion  for  possession.  He  can  guide  a  plough,  make 
an  engine,  paint  a  picture,  impersonate  a  character,  writo  a 
poem.  That  is  about  all  he  is  tit  for. 

The  capitalist  aims  to  annex,  the  labourer  to  trans- 
figure, Nature: — 

A  second  distinction  between  the  two  lies  in  the  capitalist's 
■capacity  for  using  his  brother  men  as  his  tools.  This  is  a 
remarkable  faculty,  possessed  in  perfection  by  comparatively 
few.  For  he  must  be  able  to  say  to  a  multitude  of  fellow- 
creatures,  identical  with  himself  in  every  anthropological 
•characteristic,  "  It  is  the  right  thing  that  you  should  dwell 
in  hovels,  but  that  I  should  dwell  in  a  palace:  that  you  should 
wear  fustian  and  corduroy,  and  live  on  herrings  and  potatoes, 
but  that  I  should  be  clothed  in  purple  and  line  linen  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day."  Once  a  keen  annexiouist  has  faced 
(he  position  from  this  point  of  view,  ho  may  go  far  in  capturing 
large  segments  of  the  world.  If  he  falters,  ho  will  never  do 
much  good  as  a  capitalist.  The  genuine  labourer,  on  tho 
-other  hand,  be  ho  poet  or  ploughman,  is  not  equal  to  this,  and 
hence  remains  a  labourer  all  through. 

The  third  difference  is  the  most  striking.  The 
capitalist 

must  have,  on  a  greater  or  smaller  scalo,  capacity  for  organisa- 
tion, ability  to  combino  men,  materials,  and  opportunities  into 
a  unity  which,  as  an  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  he  can  handle 
as  an  instrument  for  raking,  in  towards  himself  tho  largest 
quantity  of  possession  that  is  meanwhile  accessible.  According 
to  his  powers  in  this  direction  he  develops  into  a  small  or  a 
colossal  capitalist ....  Faculty  and  the  faculty  of  organising 
faculty  are,  as  a  role,  lodged  in  different  skulls,  and  the 
■organising  faculty  is  among  the  rarest  of  human  faculties 
To  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  the  born  Worker  is 
helpless  apart  from  his  own  special  gift,  and  the  born 
Organiser  is  less  usefully  fitted  for  working  himself  than  for 
setting  other  people  to  work. 

Suppose  your  Socialist  State  set  up,  says  Mr.  Wallace : 
the  capitalistic  brain  would  soon  capture  the  Stale;  or 
organise — as  none  else  could — a  counter  social  revolution. 
Its  cupidity  would  not  tolerate  restricted  income. 

Mr.  Wallace's  own  plan  is  to  use  the  capitalist,  not 
abuse  him ;  not  to  extinguish  him.  for  we  can't ;  nature  is 
too  strong  for  us,  but  to  regulate  him.  Factory  Acts  and 
a  graduated  income  tax  are  instanced  as  means  of 
harnessing  the  cupidity  of  tho  capitalist  to  the  car  of  the 
general  welfare.  We  must  only  be  careful  not  to  tax  him 
down  to  the  point  at  which  he  will  cease  to  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  organise  industry  for  us. 

I  think  it  certain  that  a  large  amount  of  the  excessive 
reward  of  capital  could  be  safely  recovered  through  taxation. 


5s.  A  WEEK  FOR  THE  AGED  POOR. 

A  Project  of  Poor  Law  Reform. 
In  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1892,  according  to  a 
recent  Government  return,  the  persons  aged  sixty-five 
years  and  upwards  who  were  in  receipt  of  parish  relief 
numbered  401,904,  while  of  the  population  of  that  age, 
"  one  in  every  three  (females)  or  four  (males)  was  relieved." 
Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  commenting  on  these  facts  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  remarks  that  "  the  economic 
position  of  the  aged  and  ageing  has  not  improved  during 
recent  years,  but  rather  the  reverse." 

WHAT  GRANTHAM  AND  SHEFFIELD  ARE  DOING. 

He  mentions  that  the  Grantham  Board  of  Guardians 
already  grant  a  weekly  allowance  of  5s.  6d.  to  men  above 
seventy-five  years  of  ago,  of  5s.  to  women  above  seventy, 
and  of  9s.  to  an  old  married  couple  living  together.  A 
special  committee  of  the  Sheffield  Guardians  has  recom- 
mended that  for  the  accommodation  of  aged  and  infirm 
people  over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  are  of  good  character 
and  have  lived  in  tbe  Union  for  twenty  years  before  apply- 
ing for  relief,  a  three-sided  quadrangle  should  be  built: — 

Each  room  is  to  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  household 
utensils,  and  besides  bed,  two  arm-  and  two  rocking-chairs ; 
and  the  rooms  are  to  be  made  in  every  way  as  homelike  as 
possible,  with  the  help  of  pictures,  pl.ints,  etc.  The  inmatt  s 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  any  unobjectionable  pet  animal  or  object 
to  which  they  havo  become  attached ;  to  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  a  small  garden  with  flowers  and  vegetables  for  their 
own  use;  and  to  be  allowed  the  fullest  freedom  within  tho 
necessary  limits  of  reasonable  discipline. 

WHAT  THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OUGHT  TO  DO. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  own  suggestions  may  be  thus 
epitomised : — 

The  District  Council,  which  shall  carry  on  the  administration, 
should  be  entrusted,  subject  to  supervision  by  the  County 
Council,  to  be  empowered  to  grant  "a  minimum  sustenance 
endowment  of  5s.  a  week  to  all  aged  persons  who  send  in  a 
demand  note,"  except  such  as  are  held  to  have  forfeited  their 
right  to  pension,  and  are,  therefore,  to  bo  sent  to  the  work- 
house. Tho  pensicn  to  begin  in  each  case  "when  decay  of 
working  powers  bec<mcs  manifest."  Municipal  or  village 
cottages  to  be  purchnted  or  erected  by  the  District  Council  and 
let  for  a  small  weekly  sum  to  aged  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
The  old-age  endowment  fund  to  come  from  imperial  rather 
than  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  points  out  that  old-nge  pensions  can 
be  granted  even  under  the  existing  law.  The  Act  of 
1834,  in  section  sxvii.,  provides  that  any  two  acting 
justices  may  give  relief  to  any  adult,  unable  from  age  or 
other  infirmity  to  work,  without  requiring  him  to  go  into 
the  workhouse.  This  suggestive  article  closes  with  a 
plea  that  the  State,  having  by  its  profusion  of  liquor 
licenses,  tempted  the  poor  to  drink,  should  not  m  its 
character-test  judge  too  severely  those  who  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation. 

As  noticed  elsewhere,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  suggests  in 
the  same  Review  the  utilisation  of  existing  parish  doles  in 
an  old-age  pension  fund. 

The  number  of  British  medical  men  in  Egypt,  says  the 
Medicil  Majazin',  "  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand."  "  An  immense  number  of  European  practi- 
tioners, chiefly  Greeks  and  Italians,  but  including  also 
Germans,  Austrians,  and  French,  may  be  found  throriginf 
the  principal  towns;  but  our  fellow-countrymen  will  nc 
follow  their  example.  .  .  .  The  country  requires. sanitary 
rehabilitation  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  nothing 
could  conduce  more  to  this  most  desirable  end  than  ' 
judicious  leavening  of  properly  qualified  medical  men." 
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THE  THREE  PARTIES  BOUND  FOR  THE  POLE : 

Their  Chances  of  Success. 
No  fewer  than  three  separate  expe  litions  have  been 
despatched  this  year  with  the  object  of  discovering  the 
North  Pole.  The  Norwegian  party  has  Dr.  Nansen  at  its 
head,  and  goes  by  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  or  the  Asiatic 
route.  The  British  party,  under  Mr.  C.  It.  Jackson,  goes 
by  Franz  Josephland — the  usual  European  route.  The 


followed  by  Jackson  presents  a  most  promising  field," 
and  if  his  equipment  is  adequate  "  there  will  be  good 
reason  to  expect  from  Jackson's  efforts  quite  extensire 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Arctic  lands,  and  possibly 
the  attainment  of  an  unprecedentedly  high  latitude." 
For  his  own  countryman  Peary,  General  Greely  thinks 
"moderate  success  most  probable;"  but  "as  to  his 
attaining  the  farthest  north  and  mapping  out  the  north- 
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American  party,  and  the  American  route,  will  pass 
through  Baffin  Bay,  under  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary.  The 
several  prospects  of  the  parties  aro  discussed  by  General 
A.  W.  Greely,  in  the  September  number  of  the  North 
American  Review.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this 
distinguished  Arctic  explorer  pronounces  the  British 
prospecte  of  success  to  be  most  favourable.    "  Tho  route 


eastern  boundaries  of  the  archipelago  discovered  by 
Lockwood,  his  chances  of  success  are  inconsiderable- 
say  one  in  ten."  Dr.  Nansen's  project  of  "  a  drift-voyage 
with  the  main  ice-pack  of  the  Siberian  Ocean,"  which  is 
supposed  to  set  across  or  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pole,  is  condemned  as  "  unwise,  impracticable,  and  littlo 
short  of  suicidal." 
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RUSSIA  VERSUS  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

Peesumablt  as  a  concession  to  popular  feeling,  the 
second  number  of  the  Reeue  dex  Deux  Mondts  contributes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Russophile  publications  of 
the  month,  under  the  title  "How  Russia  Took  Her 
Place  in  Europe,"  by  M.  Desjardins,  member  of  the 
French  Institute.  The  article  is  really  a  review  of  an 
elaborate  historical  work  compiled  by  a  well-known 
Russian  journalist,  F.  de  Martens,  with  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Therein  may  bo  found  an  account  of  all  the 
treaties  and  conventions  concluded  by  Russia  with 
foreign  powers,  and  M.  Desjardins  has  managed  to  weave 
out  of  dry  political  documents  a  striking  page  of  old 
history. 

Russia's  first  relations  with  Western  Europe  seem  to 
have  begun  in  the  glorious  reign  of  him  who  was  called 
the  Russian  Charlemagne,  a  certain  Iaroslaf  the  Great, 
who  flourished  between  the  years  1015  and  1051.  Ho 
made  good  nso  of  his  female  relations,  marryiDg  his 
sister  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and  his  three  daughters  to 
the  KiDgs  of  Hungary,  Norway,  and  France.  Marriage, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  played  a  great  part  in  Russian 
diplomacy,  tor  the  next  close  connection  between  the 
great  Eastern  Power  and  its  neighbours  took  place  in 
I486,  when  the  then  Tzar's  niece  married  a  nephew  of 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  Russia's  first  serious  relations 
withEDgland  began  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  a  certain  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  astute  English 
merchant,  became  the  confidant  and  friend  of  the  then 
Tzar,  Evan  IV.,  to  whom  he  grantei  all  kinds  of  privi- 
leges for  himself,  and  for  a  company,  the  MascovU,  in 
which  he  was  interested. 

All  went  well  for  some  years;  then,  in  the  April  of 
1567,  the  Tzar  commissioned  his  friend  Jenkinson  to  ask 
the  Queen  of  England  (Elizabeth)  whether  she  would 
become  "  the  friend  of  his  friends  and  the  enemy  of  his 
enemies."  This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  Queen's  views, 
and  for  some  years  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  severely  strained  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
Jenkinson  and  his  Muscovite  company.  In  1533,  however, 
the  Tzar  bethought  himself  that  an  English  brido  might 
make  matters  straight;  and  he  sent  his  ambassador, 
Biskenky,  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Hastings,  whom 
M.  Desjardins  speaks  of  as  having  been  a  niece  of  Eliza- 
beth; the  negotiations,  however,  fell  through  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  Tzar. 

To  Peter  the  Great  belongs  really  the  credit  of  having 
brought  Russia  within  the  circle  of  European  politics, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  thought  of  a  Franco- 
Rufsian  alliance;  "he  owned,"  writes  St.  Simon  in  his 
famous  memoirs,  "  nn  extreme  passion  to  become "uni tod 
to  France." 

But  the  Tzar's  celebratel  visit  to  Paris  unfortunately 
took  place  some  years  too  late;  in  Louis  XIV.  he  would 
doubtless  have  found  an  ally  and  friend,  but  the  Regent 
was  no  diplomatist,  and  practically  threw  the  Tzar  into 
the  arms  of  England.  Catherine,  remarks  M.  Desjardins, 
began  her  reign  by  an  exchango  of  compliments  with 
England  and  Russia,  but,  finally,  was  more  often 
unfriendly  than  friendly  with  tho  Court  of  St.  James 
—although  George  I.  was  in  constant  communication 
with  her,  writing  her  long  autograph  letters  in  which  he 
would  point  out  their  many  common  interests.  M.  Des- 
jardins has  only  continued  his  researches  up  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
future  number  of  th3  Revue  he  will  tell  the  story  of 
Russia's  later  relations  with  her  European  allies  and 


IS  ITALY  GROWING  TIRED  OF  HER  KING? 

Thb  recent  successes  of  the  Catholic  party  in  many 
local  elections  throughout  Italy  encourages  Signor  R. 
Corniani  to  elaborate  in  the  pages  of  the  Rassegnu 
Nazionale  a  programme  for  what  he  terms  tl-e  new 
Conservative  party  in  Italy,  from  which  he  hopes  great 
things  inr  the  future.  The  party  is  to  consist  of  tho 
Moderates  of  both  camps — Catholic  and  Liberal;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  precisely  by  a  combination  of  this  kind  that 
the  above-mentioned  successes  at  municipal  elections 
have  been  won.  Where  the  Catholics  are  intractable, 
the  Moderates  vote  with  the  Radicals;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  quite  ready  to  join  with  the  Catholics, 
when  feasible,  as  a  protest  against  the  rabid  sectarianism 
and  materialism  of  the  present  regime. 

The  author  also  notes  an,  as  yet  little  suspected,  but, 
if  true,  important  factor  in  Italian  politics— i.e.,  tho 
waning  popularity  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  many  and  obvious  misfortunes  under  which 
Italy  is  groaning  are  attributed  to  a  failure  in  the 
monarchical  principle,  and  discontent  is  spreading  rapidly 
amongst  the  moderate  Liberals,  who,  until  now,  have  been 
the  most  stalwart  supporters  of  th3  united  monarchy. 
Royality  has  failed  to  do  much  that  was  expected  of  her ; 
she  has,  moreover,  done  many  things  which  have  proved 
undoubted  blunders.  With  this  decline  of  popularity 
of  the  reigning  House  there  disappears  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  a  rapprochement  with  the  Catholic  party. 
Ultimately  Italy  might  find  in  a  federated  republic  a 
solution  for  somo  of  tho  unsolvable  problems  of  her 
present  political  condition.  The  principles  which  are  to 
govern  the  new  coalition  party  are  summed  up  by  Signor 
Corniani  in  the  following  paragraph  :— 

Both  sides  demand  a  greater  respect  paid  to  Catholicism, 
both  as  a  sentiment  and  an  institution;  both  parties  desire 
public  instruction  to  be  purified  from  materialistic  and  anti- 
religious  influences;  both  wish  for  a  scheme  of  public  finance 
which  will  not  exhaust  public  and  private  prosperity;  all  desire 
greater  freedom  of  municipal  life,  an  administration  indepen- 
dent of  party  politics,  a  real  decentralisation  and  simplification 
of  bureaucratic  methods,  liberty  of  election,  and  a  union 
between  real  education  and  popular  instruction. 


Th°,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Importer  (Wra.  Duff  and  Co.) 
is  a  monthly  journal  for  the  export  trade,  which  gives  the 
export  prices  current  and  the  produce  market  reports. 
Apart  from  the  trade  notes  and  articles  there  is  much 
of  general  interest  in  this  well-printed  journal. 

The  Young  Man  and  the  Young  Woman  are  wedded,  so  to 
speak,  for  Christmas,  one  Christmas  number  being  made 
to  do  duty  for  the  two  magazines.  There  aro  sixty-two 
pages  for  6d,  but  sixteen  of  these  are  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements ;  but  why,  oh  why,  does  the  editor  sprinkle  his 
advertisements  all  over  the  book  ?  It  is  so  very  irritating 
to  pass  from  a  poem  about  Christmastide  to  a  page  about 
somebody's  electric  belt,  or  to  be  plumped  from  tho 
pathos  of  a  street  idyll  into  a  "patent  miniature 
melodeon."  The  letterpress,  however,  is  entertaining 
and  elevating.  The  stories  are  supplied  by  Annie  S. 
Swan,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Barry  Pain,  W.  J.  Dawson,  J.  Reid 
Howatt,  and  others.  There  are  articles  by  W.  T.  Stead, 
Mrs.  Crawford  (of  Paris),  Archdeacon  Farrar,  etc. ;  and 
the  special  feature  of  the  illustrations  seems  to  be  the 
portraits  of  the  editors  of  the  two  magazines  in  question, 
and  of  some  of  their  leading  contributors. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 

The  part  which  the  speaking  of  English  is  manifestly 
destined  to  play  in  the  unification  of  mankind  imposes 
on  its  present  guardians  the  duty  of  doing  their  utmost 
to  keep  the  language  one,  and  to  prevent  it  breaking  up 
into  dialects  not  mutually  intelligible.  There  are  two 
articles  in  the  Calcutta  Review  which  serve  as  forcible 
reminders  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  that  duty.  Mr. 
Charles  Johnston,  M  R.  A.S.,  discusses  the  general  relations 
of  ethnology  and  philology.  He  acknowledges  that 
recent  anthropology  has  shown  "  four  quite  distinct 
race-types  in  Europe  alone,  all  speaking  Aryan  languages, 
but  none  corresponding  exactly  to  linguistic  divisious." 
But  he  vigorously  combats  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  declaration 
that  "  language  seems  almost  independent  of  race."  This 
notion  he  derives  from  the  erroneous  identification  of 
language  with  vocabulary.  But  "besides  vocabulary, 
language  consists  of  grammatical  structure,  accent,  tone, 
and  phonetic  type."  The  behaviour  under  new  race- 
conditions  of  each  of  these  elements  is  subjected  to  a 
most  interesting  investigation,  which  Mr.  Johnston 
finally  thus  sums  up : — 

Taking  first  vocabulary,  it  appears  that,  as  far  as  its  consti- 
tuents are  concerned,  it  has  very  little  relation  to  race;  perhaps 
none  at  all ;  but  as  far  as  its  scope  U  concerned,  it  is  very  largely 
dependent  on  race.  Grammir  also  seems  to  be,  if  not  depen- 
dent on  race,  at  least  liable  to  great  influence  from  it.  Ton  ) 
and  accent  seem  also  dependent  on  race ;  while  phonetic  mould 
is  overwhelmingly  so.  So  that  five-sixths  of  language  are 
dependent  on  race ;  while  only  one-sixth — too  often  mistaken 
for  the  whole — seems  practically  independent. 

BABU  ENGLISH  TAUGHT  IN  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

If  we  apply  these  principles,  as  Mr.  Johnston  does 
not,  to  the  probable  future  of  our  imperial  speech,  we 
get  a  prospect  not  too  reassuring.  For,  as  five-sixths 
of  language  is  dependent  on  race,  and  as  the  English- 
speaking  area  is  extending  over  an  enormous  number 
of  different  races,  what  will  be  the  linguistic  result? 
Apprehension  is  deepened  by  the  statements  of  another 
reviewer,  who  signs  himself  H.  R.  J. : — 

It  stands  as  a  gigantically  ludicrous  fact  to-day  that  the 
supreme  powers  in  the  Indian  Empire,  having  undertaken  to 
introduce  tho  science  and  literature  of  the -West  into  India 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  have  failed  to 
evolve  any  considerable  number  of  trained  scholars  who  may 
be  trusted  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  even 
tolerable  correctness  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  Universities 
send  out  yearly  hundreds  of  youths  . .  .  addicted  to  a  very 
vile  habit  of  writing  and  speaking  English. .  .  .  Not  half  the 
students  in  our  college  classes  are  really  fitted  by  their  know- 
ledge of  English  properly  to  benefit  by  the  books  that  are  put 
into  their  hands  to  study  and  tho  lectures  they  are  invited  to 
listen  to. 

"  One  great  and  evident  cause "  is  that  the  colleges 
"have  tried  to  impart  teaching  in  English  without 
takiug  sufficient  precautions  to  ensure  that  English 
should  first  be  taught."  What  H.  R.  J.  demands,  in  the 
first  place,  is  therefore  "  gradually  raising  the  standard 
of  English  in  tho  so-called  Entrance  Examination."  As 
"  the  supply  of  men  educated  after  the  received  pattern 
exceeds  tho  present  demand,"  the  restriction  of  numbers 
which  a  higher  standard  of  entrance  would  involve  need 
not  deter  us. 

But  the  source  of  the  evil  lies  further  back — in  the 
schools  preparing  men  for  tho  Universities  :— 

The  teachers  of  English  in  these  schools  are  almost  entirely 
native  masters — an  intelligent  and  descrviug  class  of  men, 
no  doubt,  many  of  them  with  University  degrees,  but  neverthe- 
less men  with  a  very  imperfect  mistery  of  English  idiom.  .  .  . 
There  is  probably — I  speak  under  correction,  yet  not  altogether 


at  random — not  a  single  school  in  the  whole  of  India  where 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  English  will  be  ooneetlv 
und  idiomatically  taught  to  the  Indian  schoolboy.  A  yickna 
habit  of  expression  is  acquired  by  our  scholars  from. the  first. 

The  reviewer  urges  that  we  should  have  one  school- 
"  if  possible,  in  every  Presidency,  and  if  not,  then  one  at 
least  in  all  India " — "  in  which  English  is  taught  from 
the  beginning  by  Englishmen,  thoroughly,  systematically, 
soundly,"  and  which  could  serve  as  model  for  the  rest ' 

There  is  something  more  than  grotesque  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  British  Government  laboriously  prop*- 
gating  through  the  Indian  Empiro  a  spurious  dialect, 
neither  English  nor  native. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  PERSIA  AND  PERSIAN  SOCIETY. 

In  the  Xoucclh  lievue  of  October  1st,  Ahmed  Bey  gires 
a  striking  picture  of  modern  Persia,  and  of  its  Govern- 
mental institutions.  Persia,  he  tells  us,  is  divided  into 
provinces  or  hokoumets,  and  each  province  is  divided 
into  districts  or  mohals,  which  again  aro  divided  into 
cantons  or  belads.  Each  district  toasts  of  a  Governor 
and  Vice-Goveruor.  The  Governors  are  generally  chosen 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Shah's  family.  They  da 
nothing,  and  have  uo  dealing  with  the  people  over  whoa 
they  reign.  The  Persian  administration  shares  witli  that 
of  many  more  civilised  countries  the  reputation  of  being 
excessively  corrupt.  Everything  is  done  by  bribert. 
The  Government  openly  sells  the  posts  it  has  to  offer, 
from  Ambassador  to  a  Government  clerkship.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  are  heavily  taxed,  and  those  who 
cannot  pay  have  not  only  their  lands,  but  even  their 
houses  and  personal  effects  seized. 

Ahmed  Bey  quotes  an  extraordinary  little  ballad  which 
he  declares  is  sung  among  the  people  apropos  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  which  is  said  to  practically  belong  to 
Great  Britain.  A  rough  translation  of  the  verses  may  be 
useful,  insomuch  as  they  point  out  tho  way  in  which  m 
are  regarded  in  the  East : — 

Tell  me,  O  Grand  Vliier,  hare  yon  seen  the  Sal  Shah  (Salisbury) 
Id  his  London  Palace  ?  Did  he  get  round  yon,  Goose  f 

O  Grand  Visier !  0  Sal  Shah ! 
One  gave  over  the  money ;  the  other  gave  his  comitry, 

A  nd  each  of  them  is  please  I  0. 

If  the  Queen  only  knew— for  of  course  It  is  bidden  from  her— 
That  we  are  miserably  poor, 

O  Grand  Vliier !  O  Sal  Shah ! 
She  would  not  have  Uken  from  us  our  bitter  tobaao— 
The  one  gave  the  money,  the  other  his  country. 

And  the  two  are  pleased  0! 

In  Persia  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  judicial  system;  all 
law  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  are  judged  by  some  mollah, 
who  always  decides,  in  favour  of  him  who  has  paid  most. 
The  army  is  singularly  recruited.  Every  landed  proprietor 
has  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  to  equip  and 
feed  a  certain  number  for  an  indeterminate  time.  Tho 
Government  gives  them  their  guns,  and,  generally 
speaking,  provides  for  their  lodging.  Each  soldier  is  ex- 
pected to  look  out  for  himself  and  live  by  theft  or  violence. 

Ahmed  Bey  evidently  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the 
friendship  of  England  and  Persia,  and  would  like  to  see 
Russian  influence  predominate  in  the  country.  The  Shah, 
his  sons,  and  bis  Ministers,  all  have  their  fortunes  invested 
in  British  banks,  and  so  naturally  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Court  of  St.  James.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persian  merchants  wish  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  Russia.  There  will  come  a  moment,  says  the 
writer  of  the  article,  when  Persia  will  become  the  battle- 
ground of  England  and  Russia,  for  the  Shah  has  four  sons, 
two  of  whom  at  least  are  likely  to  consider  themselves 
the  rightful  heir  to  their  father,  and  no  one  yet  kuows 
who  will  be  supported  by  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  WOMAN: 

Its  Demands  and  Dansers. 
V  symposium  on  the  "  Women  of  To-day "  is  cou- 
outed  to  the  October  number  of  the  North  American 
vie-w  by  two  women  and  two  men.  The  Earl  of  Mcath 
Is  liow  the  late  Lady  Sandhurst,  Miss  Cobden,  and 
ss  Cons  fared  on  the  London  County  Council  and  in 
5  Law  Courts,  and  puts  the  case  for  lady  councillors 
th  trenchant  conciseness.  He  sees  in  the  "public 
:ognition  of  the  ability  of  women  to  work  side  by  side 
tti  men"  "an  encouragement  to  reformers  on  both 
les  of  the  Atlantic  " : — 

A.  victory  on  one  Bide  of  the  ocean  would  soon  be  followed 
an  advance  upon  the  other.    I  am  sufficiently  patriotic 

■hope  that  the  honour  of  first  admitting  women  to  local 
Mincils  may  rest  with  the  land  of  my  birth. 

Catharine  Seidell's  device  of  family  clubs  as  an  escape 
rom  "  the  tyranny  of  the  kitchen  "  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

MOTHERHOOD  IMPERILLED. 

A  very  grave  indictment  of  the  American  system  of 
emalo  education  is  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
idson : — 

Expressed  in  the  fewest  words,  the  evil  is  that  an  increas- 
ngly  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  the  American  race  are 
loable  to  perform  their  functions  as  mothers,  and  these  women 
include  the  mentally  best  we  have  among  us.  .  .  The  gravity 
of  the  evil  confronting  us  lies  in  this,  that  we  seem  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  women  up  to  a  certain  point  in  mental  development, 
and  then  they  cease  to  be  able  to  be  mothers. 

He  finds  also  that  the  pjwer  to  resist  attacks  of  disease, 
which  in  less  cultured  peoples  is  greater  in  girls  than  in 
boys,  is  in  America  distributed  rather  the  other  way. 
The  only  explanation  he  can  suggest  is  "  the  tax  which  by 
our  system  of  education  we  put  on  these  girls,"  during 
changes  in  their  physical  development  involving  heavy 
drain  on  the  strength.  This  saps  their  stamina  and 
destroys  their  reserves. 

PLAIN  SPEECH  ON  A  GROWING  EVIL. 

I  once  heard  a  married  woman  say :  "Women  are  growing 
very  scientific  in  these  days."  It  is  a  fact  that  a  yery  large 
number  of  American  women  now  refuso  to  bear  children. 
Ideas  have  chauged.  The  religious  sentim3nt  which  forbids 
efforts  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  natural  ■  function 
of  their  sex  has  been  greatly  lessened  in  force  for  many  of 
them.  To  no  class  in  the  community  is  the  realisation  of  what 
is  going  on  so  vivid  as  to  physicians,  because  to  them  the 
sufferers  from  the  results  of  their  own  acts  must  come  for 
relief.  It  is  almost  useless  to  point  out  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  this  interference  with  Nature,  or  to  say  the  exchange 
iB  pain  during  a  short  period  avoided  and  pain  during  life 
secured  • 

So  far  as  the  act  is  the  result  of  a  dislike  to  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  of  society  by  the  care  of  children,  it  is  damnably 
■wrong.  So  far  as  it  results  from  the  dread  of  the  pain  of  child- 
birth, it  is  folly  to  absolute  that  it  may  not  be  expressed  in 
words.  But  when  it  is  the  result  of  an  innate  feeling  that 
there  is  not  stamina  enough  to  stand  the  strain— what  then  ? 
HEALTH  WILL  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  BEAUTY. 

Dr.  Etlson  thus  forecasts  the  result : — 

If  the  system  of  education  prevents  American  women  having 
children,  and  if  the  influence  of  those  women  is  strong  enough 
to  put  a  stop  to  any  change  in  that  system,  or  if  those  women 
refnse  to  be  mothers,  American  men  will,  so  far  as  they  can, 
marrv  girls  of  other  races.  In  time  there  would  gradually 
permeate  through  the  minds  of  men  the  understanding  that 
health  was  a  requisite  in  the  women  they  would  make  their 
wives.  Healthy  girls,  girls  with  stamina,  would  then  have  the 
same  advantage  over .  their  less  fortunate  Bisters  that  is  now 
possessed  by  the  pretty  girls  over  those  that  are  ugly. 

But  as  "  the  women  of  America  are  not  fools,"  they  may, 


he  think*,  b3  loo'.cc.l  to  for  initiating  reform  in  female 
education. 

Iu  another  part  of  the  magazine,  Jane  C.  Sinclair 
laments  the  dangers  attendant  on  educating  boys  and 
girls  together.  The  results '  in  the  West  are  not  as 
expected.  The  young  men  "  treat  women  as  well  as  they 
treat  one  another,  and  no  better,"  with  "  extreme "  and 
even  "  ill-bred  familiarity."  The  moral  standard  is  not 
perceptibly  raised.  "  That  most  of  the  girls  «ome  out 
unscathed  from  dangeroiu  situations  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  exposed  to  such  dangers/' 

WHY  SHOULD  NOT  MABUISD  WOMEN  BE  SELF-SUPPORTING  ? 

Dertha  M.  Eickoff  pleads  for  the  removal  of  social 
disfavour  from  women  who  work  for  their  living.  She 
deplores  the  subordinate  tasks  allotted  to  them,  and  tho 
way  in  which  they  discredit  their  work  by  regarding  it 
simply  as  a  makeshift  to  be  abandoned  for  marriage  at 
the  first  suitable  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  tho  American  woman  of  to-day  should  bo 
competent  to  sup'Tvisc  tho  management  of  her  household  by 
n>)  means  necessitates  that  she  become  a  practical  workman  in 
each  branch  of  its  industry.  Nor  need  the  household  be  less 
oared  for  because  she  is  self-supporting,  for  a  business  or  pro- 
fessional training  will  rather  give  her  a  more  thoughtful 
direction  for  her  energies,  and  she  will  learn  the  money  value 
of  system  and  concentration. 

Women,  if  self-supporting,  would  be  able  to  keep  a 
servant  who  now  cannot  afford  it. 

Tho  very  question  of  household  service  would  begin  to  solve 
itself  did  it  become  a  recognisvd  and  permanent  industry,  not 
a  makeshift  preceding  marriage. 

If  educated  women  engaged  in  work  worthy  of  their  capacity, 
by  this  influx  of  energy  tlic  hours  which  a  business  or  o  pro- 
fession demands  of  a  man  would  be  decreased,  and  ho  would 
be  afforded  opportunity  to  share  in  the  influence  over  his 
children,  an  influence  which  should  be  exerted  by  the  father 
as  well  as  the  mother. 

And  before  marriage,  self-supporting  women  will  be 
afforded  opportunities  for  contact  with  desirable  men, 
which  are  denied  the  society  girl. 

"the  bbal  emancipation  of  women.'' 

Mrs.  Helon  Watterson  in  the  Forum  for  September 
declares  that — 

in  this  country  a  woman's  world  is  as  wide  as  a  man's.  There 
is  nothing  she  may  wish  to  do  that  she  has  not  the  fairest 
chance  at  trying.  Best  of  all  a  woman  mar,  if  she  chooses,  do 
her  work  .  .  .  without  attracting  special  notice  because  of  her  sex. 
But  of  this  chief  »t;ht,  Mrs.  Watterson  complains,  the 
modern  woman  will  not  avail  herself.  She  will  not 
quietly  do  her  work  as  a  human  being,  but  persists  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  woman  s  work. 
Why  pleads  the  writer,  perpetuate  the  sex-conscionsne6S 
which  men  have  now  abandoned?  Why  lay  stress  on 
the  fact  that  women  are  new-coiners  in  any  field  of 
work  ''  Why  introduco  or  emphasise  false  distinctions 
like  sex-distinction  into  work?  Why  "obtrude  the  fact 
that  women  are  not  e  pial  to  men  in  units  of  horse-power  ? 
To  do  so,  Mrs.  Wa'tersoa  urges,  is  to  lower  women  s 
wages  "  Of  men  workers  and  women  workers  there  is 
no  distinction,  but  only  of  work."  She  is  particularly 
severe  011  the  woman's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  as  a 
national  illustration  of  women's  useless  and  harmful 
"  excitement  about '  woman.' "  It  not  only  misrepresents 
clever  women  as  precocities  and  so  depreciates  ordinary 
woman's  work,  but  it  overlooks  woman's  greatest  work— 
of  rearing  sons  in  the  ways  of  upright  men,  and  teaching 
daughters  the  glory  of  womanliness.  "  The  real  emanci- 
pation of  woman  will  come  only  when  she  is  emancipated 
from  hersdf." 
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MASHONALAND  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Mb.  J.  Theodore  Bknt  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  a  bright  if  somewhat  discursive  account  of 
"  Mashonaland  and  its  People."  He  cannot  understand 
any  enlightened  person  standing  up  for  Lobengula,  and 
*'  the  misery,  butchery,  and  dastardly  cruelty  "  which 
his  raids  into  the  Company's  tcrr.tory  produce.  Ho 
insists  that — 

nothing  bilt  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  MatnVlc  out  of 
the  country  and  driving  them  across  the  Zambesi  can  settlu 
the  matter.  Then,  if  a  scries  of  forts  is  erected  to  prevent 
their  return,  Mashonaland  and  Matabelcland  may  hope  for  a 
time  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Bent  holds  out  no  prospect  of  the  Mashonas  or 
even  of  Khama's  men  proving  of  much  use  as  lighting 
allies.  In  all  South  Africa  "  there  is  not  a  tribe  which 
can  stand  up  to  the  Zulu."  He  describes  Mashonaland  as 
containing  some  forty  thousand  square  miles  suitable  for 
colonisation,  as  having  an  improving  climate,  and  as 
producing  even  under  native  cultivation  excellent  rice, 
tobacco,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  chillies,  and  ground 
nuts.  But "  it  is  really  on  its  gold  mines  that  the  future 
of  Mashonaland  depends ;  without  gold  the  country  is 
not  sufficiently  rich  to  warrant  colonisation.  It  could 
doubtless  be  self-supporting  without  gold,  but  as  a 
speculation  it  would  be  valueless."  Locomotion  is 
difficult.  Roads  have  to  be  cut  through  a  thick  thorny 
bush.  The  scenery  is  not  beautiful  so  much  as  peculiar 
and  weird,  the  flat  plateau  sown  with  the  strange  piles 
of  granite  called  kopjes  being  its  distinctive  feature. 
Mashonas  have  the  same  methods  for  smelting  and 
forging  iron  as  those  used  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  and 
show  many  traces  of  a  tincture  of  Arab  blood. 

MASHONA  RELIGION. 

They  are  reserved  on  tho  subject  of  religion. 

From  what  we  could  gather  during  our  wanderings,  I  should 
aay  that  the  Mashonas  believe  in  a  vague  supreme  spirit,  or 
god,  which  they  call  "  Muali."  They  do  not  appear  to  pay  any 
direct  worship  to  this  spirit,  being  doubtless  too  infinitely 
vague  to  their  minds,  but  instead  they  sacrifice  to  their 
ancestors,  who  act,  they  suppose,  as  intercessors  between  them 
and  the  Supreme  Being,  or  at  any  rate  have  better  means  of 
knowing  more  about  it  than  they  hare. 

Where  the  Mashona  is  free  from  Matabele  raids,  his 
"  timid  cringing  manner "  is  exchanged  for  "  decidedly 
noble  bearing  and  splendid  physique."  Beside  Matabele 
raids,  drawbacks  to  colonisation  are  found  in  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
tsetse-fly,  "  a  small  grey  fly,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
horse-fly,"  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  all  but  native  quadrupeds, 
and  which  has  already  cost  the  company  many  thousands 
sterling.  "Salisbury,  Victoria,  and  Cmbali  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  chief  towns  of  the  new  colony." 
Salisbury,  which  stands  five  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
lcvel,  on  a  kopje  rising  out  of  a  large  plain,  is  the 
healthiest  of  the  three,  especially  since  its  neighbourhood 
has  been  drained  by  the  company. 

A  TAKING  PORTRXIT  OF  KINO  KHAMA. 

Mr.  Bent  prefaces  his  article  with  this  sketch  of  our 
Bochnana  ally :  — 

King  Kbama  is  a  model  savage,  if  a  black  man  who  has  been 
thoroughly  civilised  by  European  and  missionary  influences 
can  still  be  called  one.  He  is  an  autocrat  of  the  best  possible 
type,  whose  influence  in  his  country  is  entirely  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  virtue  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  Such  a  thing  as 
theft  is  unknown  in  his  realm ;  he  will  not  allow  his  subjects 
to  make  or  drink  beer.  "  Beer  is  the  source  of  all  quarrels," 
he  says ;  "  I  will  stop  it."  He  has  put  a  stop  also  to  the  exis- 
tence of  witch-doctors  and  their  wiles  throughout  all  the 


Bamangwato.  He  conducts  in  pereon  services  every  Sunday 
in  his  large  round  kotla,  or  place  of  assembly,  standing  beseatii 
the  tree  of  justice  and  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven  in  a  truly 
patriarchal  style.  He  is  keen  in  the  suppression  of  all  gnp-r- 
stitions.  .  .  .  Khama.  in  manner  and  appearance, is  thoroughly 
a  gentleman,  dignified  and  courteous;  he  wears  wi-U-madV 
European  clothes,  a  billy-cock  hat  aud  gloves,  in  h  s  hand  h* 
brandishes  a  dainty  cane,  and  he  pervades  everything  in  hu 
country,  riding  about  from  point  to  point  wherever  his  present* 
is  required ;  and  if  he  is  just  a  little  too  much  of  a  dandy  it  14 
an  error  in  his  peculiar  case  in  the  right  direction. 


EULOGISING  THE  UNIVERSE 

Sib  Edwin  Arnold's  Theodicy. 
Among  the  many  recent  onslaughts  on  pessimism,  for 
which  apparently  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Chas.  Pearson's 
sombre  anticipations  of  the  world's  future,  perhaps  the 
most  cheerily  eupeptic  is  the  address  which  Sir  Kdwin 
Arnold  delivered  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute  last  month,  and  which  appears  in  Longman's 
for  November.  Sir  Edwin  is  evidently  in  the  best  of 
humours  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world;  his  paper 
bubbles  over  with  high  spirits.  He  is  "glad  to  have 
lived,"  is  "  well  satisfied  with  his  share  in  the  world* 
Pessimists  seem  to  him  to  be  "stupid."  Everybody 
admits  the  value  of  lightheartedness  for  children ;  and 
if  for  children,  why  not  for  all  ?   He  would  like  to  Bee 

A  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENT 

sitting  in  every  Cabinet,  and  municipalities  spending 
freely  on  recreation  for  the  people.  He  sketches  the 
material  side  of  a  Birmingham  artisan's  life  and  asks  if 
ever  king  of  old  fared  so  royally.  All  parts  of  the  world 
supply  his  table  with  luxuries  such  as  Heliogabalus  or 
Lucullus  never  enjoyed.  Sir  Edwin  merrily  deridei 
the  idea  that  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Darwin 
in  any  way  require  us  to  abandon  "endless  hope  and 
utmost  probabilities  of  immortal  and  ever-increasing 
individual  gladness."  He  cannot  pass  over  Prof. 
Huxley's  recent  aspersions  on  tho  ethical  nature  of 
the  "cosmical  process."  Has  not  evolution  itself 
produced  both  the  professor  and  his  lofty  ethical 
standard  ?  The  morality  has  come  forth  from  the  alleged 
immorality.  "  In  the  brain  and  heart  of  man  "  Nature 
attains  to  that  noblest  goal  of  all  morality  embodied  in  Chrift'» 
Golden  Rule.  Is  there  not  a  clear  demonstration  here  of  the 
fundamental  and  far-off  beneficence  of  the  cosmic  process  if 
we  will  only  get  two  foolish  notions  put  out  of  onr  heads— one 
that  the  universe  was  mado  for  us  alone,  and  tho  other  that 
death  is  an  ending  and  an  evil  ? 

Health  is  improving.  "  The  average  number  of  days 
of  sickness  in  every  decade  for  each  man  is  paid  to  be- 
only  sixteen."  Crime  and  pauperism  are  decreasing. 
"  The  cosmic  process  in  our  own  little  corner  of  the 
universe  is  not  doing  so  badly !  8ir  Edwin  "  would  he 
content  to  trust  a  defence  of  the  cosmic  scheme  "  to  the 

mother's  love 
for  her  offspring.  He  agrees  with  the  American  woman 
who  said  to  him,  "  God  Almighty  can't  be  evervwhere 
at  once,  and  so  I  guess  He  invented  mothers,'"  He 
glories  in  the  certitude  of  immortality  and  declares 
Asia  in  respect  of  this  faith  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the 
West;  the  poorest  peasants  of  India  to  stand  at  a  point 
of  view  far  beyond  Priestley  and  Hegel.  He  recommends 
as  an  antidote  to  pessimism  the  reading  of  a  page  or  two 
from  Whitman's  *'  Leaves  of  Grass,"  which  teach  you 
that — 

the  spells  which  bring  us  into  harmony  with  the  cosmic 
process,  are,  faith  in  its  purpose,  work  for  its  furtherance,  and 
fixed  goodwill  towards  all  creatures. 
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IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

How  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  would  Relate  Them. 

The  royal  connection  and  political  standing  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  make  the  chief  significance  of  his 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  ou  '*  The 
Latest  Aspects  of  Imperial  Federation."  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  the  son  and  heir  of  the  present  Duke  of  Argyll 
not  afraid  to  suggest  that  the  movement  with  which  he 
stands  identified  is  one  to  Americinise  the  Constitution  of 
the  British  Empire : — 

Is  it  not  passible  that  the  ideas  vaguely  adumbrated  under 
the  name  of  14  Imperial  Federation  "  may  only  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  American  idea  as  shown  in  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution?  If  not  alike,  the  ideas  are  certainly  not  antagonistic. 

Speaking  of  the  effort  as  iutendei  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  separation,  he  proceeds : — 

Is  this  action  such  as  to  harm  the  United  States  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  probably  be  made  to  favour  them.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  Australia  or  the  Cape  or  Canada, 
sundered  from  the  merely  nominal  imperial  tie  they  now  have, 
to  keep,  or  cast  away  as  they  choose,  would  be  more  friendly 
to  (he  Washington  Government,  than  as  constituent  parts  of  a 
confederation  of  English-speaking  lands,  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  imperial  fedcrationists.  ... 

Any  bond  among  states  governed  on  English  law  would  be  a 
bond  acting  in  favour  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  The  want  of  such  a  bond  and  the  gradual  dis- 
memberment of  the  group  of  nations,  called  rather  euphemisti- 
cally "  British,"  would  tend  to  give  the  United  StateB  rivals, 
rather  than  allies.  Is  the  United  States  indifferent  to  this? 
We  may  see  eome  reasons  why  they  had  best  not  bi  indifferent, 
and  why  they  had  best  welcome  an  English-speaking  confedera- 
tion, for  that  is  what  "  Imperial  Federation    would  come  to. 

That  the  Queen's  son-in-law  is  quito  ready  to  sacrifice 
fie  word  "  imperial,"  which  has  been  a<  smoke  in  the 
eyes  of  the  colonial  demo:sr.icies,  and  declare  foi* 
'•  English-speaking,"  is  a  fast  not  without  snggestiveness. 

A  NOVEL  SITUATrON  NESP7N1  A  NOVEL  SCHEME. 

After  de-scribing  the  movement  towards  establishing  on 
imperial  Kriegsverein,  the  Marquis  insists — 
that  any  heavy  increase  in  war  power  can  only  be  arranged 
liy  conference.  The  first  conference  has  been  successful  in  this 
regard,  and  it  will  probably  be  followed  by  others.  But  there 
is  no  use  in  speaking  of  long  forward  steps  to  Americans  or 
English  until  some  necessity  arises  to  make  it  patent  to  the 
people  that  they  must  devise  some  novelty.  .  .  . 

The  idea  of  a  Federal  union  between  what  are  practically 
independent  communities,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
oceans,  is  a  new  thin  sr.  Similar  conditions  havo  never  pre- 
vailed in  the  history  of  the  world.  Never  has  a  mother  coun- 
try produced  so  marvellous  an  array  of  colonies,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  peopl ;  of  her  own  blood,  wholly  adopting  her  own 
laws  and  rejoicing  in  her  tongue,  while  at  the  same  time 
insisting  on  a  totally  separate  political  frame  for  the  picture 
which  they  delight  to  paint  as  English.  The  notion  that  they 
can  be  united  for  certain  common  purposes  is  natural. 

ITS  VALUE  F03  AMERICAN  HOME  AND  F03EIQN  POLICY. 

Would  it  not  be  for  the  United  States'  advantage  that  it 
should  have  the  sympathy  of  a  sound,  strong  English  federa- 
tion in  any  dispute  with  the  outside  foreigners  ?  .  .  .  A  league 
if  kindred  states  that  would  make  maritime  war  difficult,  nay 
almost  impossible,  ii'ight  havo  an  understanding  with  the 
United  States,  while  America  kept  outside  any  engagement, 
and  might  thus  insure  the  very  neutrality  which  the  United 
States  would  desire  to  keep  and  which  miglit  otherwise  be 
endangered.  As  their  own  foreign  element,  Italian,  or 
Herman,  or  French  Canadian,  gets  stronger  and-  more  segro- 
Kated  in  special  spots  in  the  Union,  it  is  quite  conceivablo 
that  race  or  national  questions  under  some  specious  name 
may  trouble  them,  and  that  the  "  national "  population  may 
lore  to  hoist  a  tri-colour  or  some  foreign  flag  in  preference  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripe.;.   The  French  in  the  north-east  corner 


might  well  form  such  a  "  national "  cave  of  Adullam.  Then 
how  about  the  foreign  elements  in  the  South,  half  Congo  and 
half  Creole  ?  Yes,  these  things  may  bo  out  of  sight  for  the 
present,  but  the  present  becomes  the  distant  past  very  soon  in 
politics,  and  an  English  "  Bund "  is  not  a  bail  antidote  to 
certain  schemes  and  dreams  which  are  very  un-English,  using 
that  adjective  in  its  best  sense. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Marquis  seems  to  prefer 
the  words  "  state  "  and  "  inter-state  "  to  "  colony  "  and 
"  inter-colonial."  His  paper  illustrates  the  rule  that  the 
more  British  statesmen  try  to  look  at  tho  future  of  our 
empire  through  American  eyes,  the  less  are  they  likely  to 
suffer  from  insular  or  feudal  myopia. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  DISARMAMENT. 

Feom  American  Viewpoints. 
The  downfall  of  militarism  is  proclaimed  by  two 
writers  in  the  American  Journal  of  Politics  for  October. 
The  Hon.  J.  M.  Beck  finds  in  the  "  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  which  was  explicitly  recognised  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  germ  of  the  world's 
peace.  Tolstoi's  "  War  and  Peace,"  Luttner's  "  Ground 
Arms,"  Zola's  "The  Downfall,"  Verestschagin's  '  Battle 
of  Plevna,"  suggest  that  the  spirit  of  militarism  is  '•'  losing 
its  iron  sway  on  the  minds  of  men."  Among  considera- 
tions which  inevitably  tend  to  peace  are  "  the  spirit  of 
democracy/'  facilities  of  intercommunication  and  conse- 
quent sense  of  brotherhood,  and  "the  development  of 
means  of  destruction  "  to  a  prohibitory  pitch.  A  more 
novel  suggestion  is,  that  the .  competition  of  the  United 
States  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  will  compel  the 
European  peo|  les  to  cast  off  the  terrible  load  of  taxation 
and  unproductive  labour,  which  now  handicaps  them  so 
seriously  in  the  commerical  race. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE. 

Next  comes  the  hope — 
not  of  an  Anglo-American  re-un/on,  .  .  .  but  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  in  the  interests  of  peace.  They  are  the 
only  two  countries  upon  which  the  sun  does  not  set,  and  which 
are  beyond  question  unconquerable  by  any  power  that  could 
be  sent  against  them.  Together  they  unite,  without  counting 
their  colonial  dependencies,  an  English-speaking  nation 
numbering  to-day  over  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  and 
destined  within  fifty  years  to  number  two  hundred  millions. 
.  .  .  These  two  are  the  greatest  competitors  for  the  world's 
industrial  supremacy,  and  they  will  compel  by  their  own 
comparative  freedom  from  governmental  burdens  a  like 
exemption  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Beck's  reference  to  Christianity  as  the  principal 
ground  of  hope,  leads  him  to  mention  the  curious  pro- 
posal made  this  year  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  United 
States  should  summon — 

a  meeting  of  the  human  family  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to 
give  thanks  and  praise  to  God,  the  Father  of  all,  and  so  appro- 
priately celebrate  the  closing  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
This  he  thinks  should  be  the  "  first  parliament  of  man." 

"  A  WORLD'S  SUPREME  COURT." 

A  more  vigorous  peace  policy  is  advocated  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Jeffrey:— 

President  Cleveland  should  invito  the  nations  of  tho  world 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  at  a  given  place  to  formulate 
plans  fur  universal  peace.  This  done,  wo  would  then  have  a 
general  judiciary  department  of  tho  world,  by  virtue  of  which 
would  exist  the  grandest  body  of  legal  talent  ever  assembled  on 
the  face  of  the  earth :  the  world's  supreme  court,  composed  of 
one  associate  justice  from  each  nation,  who  should  be  chosen  by 
the  chief  executive  to  serve  for  life.  All  international  questions 
that  coul  1  not  be  amicably  settled  by  the  various  diplomatic 
corps,  would  here  be  heard  and  adjusted  on  the  merits  of  tho  case 
an  1  not  by  virtue  of  the  might  and  power  of  the  nation  affected. 
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A  MODERN  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDER. 

What  Came  of  a  Berevvemevt. 

Leland  Stanford  was  a  railroad  magnate  and  the 
■wealthiest  citizen  of  California.  Tha  story  of  his  educa- 
tional ideas,  and  how  he  came  by  them,  is  told  by  President 
D.  8.  Jordan  in  the  Educa'ioial  Review  for  Sspte-nbar  :  

The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  Inland  Stanford, 
innior,  died  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Out  of  this 
bereavement  camo  the  resolution  to  devoto  their  fortune  to  the 
cause  of  education.  "Henceforth,"  said  Mr.  Stanford,  "the 
children  of  California  shall  be  our  children."  In  the  next 
seven  years  largo,  preparations  were  made.  The  founders 
visited  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  Europe  and 
Amorica,  and  in  1801  the  Lsland  Stanford  Junior  University 
at  Palo  Alto  opened  its  doors  to  the  young  men  and  youn"- 
women  of  all  lands.  ° 

His  "ideas"  illustrate  the  result  of  fining  academic 
and  democratic  ideals : — 

He  believed  that  no  educational  system  could  be  complete 
that  did  not  form  an  unbroken  ladder  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  highest  university,  a  ladder  that  each  one  should  bo 
free  to  climb,  so  far  as  his  ability  or  energy  should  be  ade- 
quate. Ho  wished  that  this  sentence  should  be  placed  on  all 
educational  publications  of  the  university  :  "  A  generous  edu- 
cation should  be  tho  birthright  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
America."  ...  It  was  arranged  that ...  all  lines  of  work  included 
in  tho  plan  of  the  university  will  be  equally  fostered.  This 
recognition  of  the  absolute  democracy  of  all  knowledge  is  still 
almost  unique  in  oductional  management.  .  .  .  Co-education  and 
equal  education  of  the  sexes  was  to  him  an  axiom.  ..."  We  havo 
provided,"  he  said,  "  in  the  articles  of  endowment,  that  the 
education  of  the  sexes  shall  be  equal— deeming  it  of  special 
importance  that  those  who  are  to  be  tho  mothers  of  a  futuro 
generation  shall  bo  fitted  to  mould  and  direct  the  infantile  mind 
at  its  most  critical  period." 

A  SIAMESE  PAGEANT. 

Mb.  David  Kee  supplies  Chzmben's  Journal  with  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  the  birthday  celebration  of  the 
King  of  Siam.  This  is  his  a3count  of  the  great 
procession : — 

Through  the  vast  paved  court-yard  of  the  palace— above 
which  its  three  successive  roofs  towered  in  one  great  blaze  of 
green  and  gold— came,  marching,  to  the  music  of  a  well- 
trained  military  band,  a  picked  body  of  grenadiers  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Siamese  line— white  frocks  and  sun-helmets, 
and  blue  trousers  with  a  while  stripe  down  the  side.  Then 
followed  the  scarlet  jackets,  and  red  horsehair  plumes,  and 
tine  black  horses  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  succeeded  by  the 
Foot  Guards  in  dark-bluo  coat',  armed  with  English  rifles. 
Behind  these  camo  the  crew  of  the  king's  model  yacht— about 
a  score  of  bright  young  native  sailor-lads,  who  looked  very 
smart  and  "  ship-shape  "  in  their  British  man-o'-war  jackets. 
To  them  succeeded— as  my  English  host  observed  with  a  grin 
—a  regiment  of  genuine  infuntry— that  is,  several  dozen  tiny 
Siamese  children,  dressed  as  Highland  soldiers— to  our  no 
small  surprise— in  the  gay  tartan  of  tho  Clan  Stewart,  which 
set  off  their  solemn  little  brown  faces  very  picturesquely. 

And  now  a  fresh  burst  of  music  heralded  the  arrival  of  the 
native  grandees,  carried  by  white-robed  slaves  in  carved 
chairs  of  ivory  or  inlaid  wood,  under  the  shade  of  huge 
many-coloured  umbrellas,  which  reminded  us  of  those  that  we 
had  seen  overshadowing  the  black  royalties  of  West  Africa. 
Then  followed  the  king's  brothers,  beneath  still  larger 
umbrellas  fringed  with  gold;  and  finally— with  a  swarm  of 
richly-dressed  attendants  before  and  around  him,  carrying 
bundles  of  rattans  across  tho  palms  of  their  outstretched 
hands— appeared  the  king  himself,  a  slim,  rather  good-looking 
young  man  of  thirty,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  childr^ 
among  whom  the  four-year-old  Crown  Prince  is  conspicuous  by 
the.  tiny  crown  of  diamonds  which  encircles  his  little  top-knot 
of  fuzzy  black  hair.    Altogether,  it  w  is  a  famous  show. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY. 

Its  Prooramme  and  Organisation. 
Folk-Lore  recently  published  the  annual  address  by  the- 
President,  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  together  with  the  fifteenth 
aunual  report  of  the  Council.    Mr.  Gomme,  speaking  ot 
the  programme  of  the  society,  says : — 

THE  PB03BAMMB  OP  THE  8DC1ETT. 
We  are  steadily  sweeping  the  counties,  one  by  one,  and 
collecting  into  our  pigeon-holes  and  into  our  printed  material 
all  that  has  been  gathered  by  those  good  old  people  called 
antiquaries,  who  noted  facts  for  their  own  sake,  and  left 
meanings  and  definitions  alone.  We  should  re-arrange  all 
these  items  of  folk-lore  in  proper  scientific  order,  and  write 
the  biography  of  each  specific  item,  whether  it  be  casta, 
belief,  superstition,  or  myth.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  tra? 
policy  of  the  future,  and,  if  we  have  it  steadily  before  us,  1 
doubt  not  that  we  should  find  sufficient  workers  to  oo-operstf 
loyally  in  effecting  each  year  something  towards  completing 
it.  I  know  it  will  not  be  done  except  by  many  years  of  liari 
work  and  efficient  organisation,  continued  without  a  break 
year  after  year. 

how  to  coNsnrurE  countv  committers. 

I  extract  from  the  report  of  the  society  the  following 
suggested  rules  for  tlia  lojal  com  Dittoes  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  various  counties  : — 

I.  That  tho  Committee  bo  called  the  Loeal  Committee  for 
Folk-lore. 

It  That  the  Committee  be  invited  to  attach  itself  to  the 
Folk-lore  Society  as  a  member. 

III.  That  all  items  of  Folk-lore  from  printed  sources,  such  as 
Chronicles,  Local  Histories,  Newspapers,  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  Archseological  Publications,  be  copied  out  by  the  Local 
Committee,  to  be  printed  by  the  Folk-lore  Society.  * 

IV.  . That  the  current  Folk-lore  of  the  county  be  collated 
orally,  to  include  (a)  Folk  Tabs  and  Nursery  Tales ;  (i)Hero 
Tales ;  (c)  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs ;  (i)  Place  Legends 
and  Traditions;  (e)  Fairy  Lore  and  Goblindom;  (/)  Witch- 
craft and  Charms ;  (g)  Folk  Medicine ;  (A)  Snperstitions ;  (i) 
Local  Customs;  (j)  Festival  Customs;  (k)  Ceremonial  Cus- 
toms; (I)  Games;  (m)  Jingles,  Nursery  Rhymes,  Riddles,  etc,  ; 
(»»)  Proverbs ;  (o)  Old  Saws— rhymed  and  unrhymsd  ;  (p)  Nick- 
names, Place  Names,  and  Sayings;  (q)  War  Cries;  (r)  Folk 
Etymology. 

V.  That  each  item,  whether  from  printed  or  oral  sources,  hi 
clearly  written  on  one  side  only  of  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with 
a  full  reference  to  the  authority,  (a)  when  derived  from  » 
printed  source,  the  title,  author's  name,  date,  and  pages  of 
reference,  and  (fc)  in  the  case  of  items  collected  orally,  a  note 
of  the  name,  age,  occupation,  and  sex  of  the  narrator,  and  of 
the  locality  to  which  the  item  relates. 

VI.  That  a  list  be  drawn  up  of  Folk-lore  objects  in  all  the 
Museums  and  Private  Collections  in  the  county,  such  as 
Amulets,  Feasten  Cakes.  Harvest  Trophies,  Objects  left  at 
Holy  Wells,  Specimens  of  Mumming  and  other  Costumes,  etc. 

VII.  That  in  the  event  of  any  question  or  difficulty  arising 
iu  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Local  Committee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society. 

From  the  published  list  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  existing 
Committees  it  would  seem  that  Committees  have  still  to 
be  formed  in  many  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Any  of  my  readers  who  wish  to  assist  in  this 
excellent  work  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Milne,  11,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Two  articles  which  will  probably  leave  a  ■more  than 
Dassing  mark  on  the  political  consciousness  of  the  time, 
convev  distinction  to  the  November  number  of  the 
Fortn'ightlii  Review.  These  are  fittingly  the  last  and  the 
first:-" The  Ireland  of  To-day,"  by  X.,  and  "  To  your 
Tents  0  Israel,"  bv  the  Fabian  Society;  and  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  So  is  Mr.  Robert  Wallace's  "  Psychology  of 
Labour  and  Capital."  The  general  tendency  of  the 
Reviews  to  give  more  and  more  space  to  the  discussion  of 
social  economics  is  illustrated  by  th9  fact  that  no  less 
than  five  out  of  the  ten  articles  found  here  deal  with 
subjects  chiefly  of  that  class.  Mr.  William  Suaart 
inquires:—'-  Is  money  a  mere  commodity?  "  and  answers 
that  it  is  better  termed  "  third  commodity.''  He  urges 
that  the  money  of  all  communicating  countries  should  be 
assimilated  and  become  "the  universal  commodity. 
He  advises  to  this  end  an  international  agreement  to 
continue  the  use  of  silver  at  fixed  ratio  with  gold. 

THK  COAL  WAR  AND  THE  ECONOMISTS. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Nash  treats  of  "  The  Lock-out  in  the  Coal 
Trade,"  in  thorough-going  sympathy  with  the  men.  He 
will  not  leave  the  masters  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  He 
estimates  "  the  greater  part  of  the  Federation  men  do  not 
average  more  than  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  shillings  a 
week,"  and  remarks  :— 

It  is  curious  to  find  how  tho  educated  classes,  who  havo 
established  a  minimum  wage  in  their  own  professions,  have 
almost  with  one  consent  denounced  the  miner  for  his  attempt 
to  place  his  calling  of  coal-getting  upon  a  professional  basis. 
.  .  .  However  the  world  may  sneer,  the  lock-out  has  estab- 
lished the  living  wage  as  an  industrial  principle,  and  has  thus 
set  a  low-water  mark  for  the  reward  of  miners  just  as  the  great 
strike  of  1889  did  for  the  dockers. 

This  is  a  very  pertinent  inquiry: — 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  economists  have 
remained  so  silent  during  tho  last  three  months.  ...  It  is 
surely  a  loss  to  tho  world  that  the  specialists  in  economic 
science  do  not  issue  authorised  versions  of  their  views  at  such 
times  as  these  ns  a  check  upon  the  irresponsible  use  of  their 
science  made  by  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Nash  thinks  that  the  Labour  Department  will  have 
to  register  the  actual  wages  paid  in  the  great  trade*. 

"HOW  TO  SAVE  EGYPT." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  paper  which  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse 
has  written  in  view  of  the  meeting  in  Cairo  next  February 
of  an  International  Commission  of  Engineers  to  consider 
means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  water  diiring  the  three 
months  of  low  Nile.  Mr.  Whitehouse  adversely  criticises 
rival  schemes,  and  argues  for  the  scheme  identified  with 
his  name  for  diverting  a  portion  of  the  flood  into  a  great 
natural  depression  west  of  the  Nile,  known  as  the  \\adi 
llaiyan : — 

This  lake  with  a  surface  larger  than  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
filled  with  pure  water  from  the  flood  to  a  depth  of  250  feet, 
canceled  with  the  river  and  canal  system  of  the  Delta,  would 
return  through  its  sluice-gates  more  water  than  the  entire 
minimum  discharge  of  the  Nile  through  the  cataract  at  As- 
souan. The  cultivator  of  Upper  Egypt  would  be  free  to  take 
what  he  required  from  the  river  itself.  The  amount  thus 
abstracted  would  be  made  good  from  the  bountiful  stream 
issuing  from  the  reservoir-canal  seventy  miles  south  of 
Cairo. 


WHAT  ME.  RUDYARD  KIPLING  HAS  DONE. 

A  critical  article  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Adams  on> 
"Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse''  contains  the  following 
appreciation : — 

His  vogue  was  the  most  universnl  one  of  our  time.  His 
popular  limitations  were  plentiful  enough,  his  cheap  effects 
were  glaring  enough  to  win  him  the  applause  of  the  intel- 
lectual groundlings,  the  noisy  imperious  "  pit "  of  our  contem- 
porary theatre  of  art.  Yet  his  achievement  was  so  real  and 
striking,  his  contribution  to  literature  was  so  undeniable  that 
no  one  possessed  of  candour  and  intelligence  could  refuse  to 
take  him  seriously.  He  had  revealed  to  us,  if  partially  and 
askew,  still  with"  singular  power  and  vividness,  what  Anglo- 
India  meant— what  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Indian  civil  servant 
and  soldier  meant,  and  he  had  lifted  the  slir.rt  story,  as  an 
expression  of  thought  and  emotion,  a  whole  plane  higher  than 
he  had  found  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Waliace  contributes  the  firt-t  part  of  a 
popular  description  of  "  The  Ice  Age  and  Its  Work  "  in 
which  he  advances  against  Sir  H.  Howorth's  "Glacial 
Nightmare  "  "  the  converging  evidence  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  enormous  icc-shtets  in  the  northern 
hemisphere."  Professor  Thorpe  gives  f>n  account  of  the 
Swedish  chemist,  Carl  Wilhelm  Scheele  (died  1786),  whom 
he  characterises  ns  "  tho  greatest  chemical  discoverer  of 
Ms  age." 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  contents  of  the  November  issue  arc  admirably 
varied,  the  topics  in  the  main  staud  widely  apart  from 
each  other,  the  roll  of  writers  is  largely  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished names,  there  is  much  excellent  reading  matter, 
but  except  Sir  Lepel  GriflBn's  "  England  and  France  in 
Asia,"  there  is  perhaps  no  article  of  very  high  import- 
ance. To  the  matter  of  Mr.  John  Redmond's  "  What 
Next?  "  attaches  some  political  moment ;  but  the  article 
does  little  more  than  reproduce  the  gut  of  his  recent 
speeches  in  Ireland.  "  The  reconsideration  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  or  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament  in  tbe  year 
1894,"  is  the  alternative  on  which  Mr.  Eedmond  pledges 
his  party  to  insist. 

THK  SPECTRE  OF  FOREIGN  COAL. 

"  The  Coal  Crisis  and  the  paralysis  of  British  Indus- 
try," is  the  title  of.  a  very  dejected  article  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Jeans.  It  oners  a  diagnosis  without  prescribing  a  remedy. 
The  miner  is  increasingly  restless  and  turbulent.  He  is 
not  much  of  a  political  economist.  He  yearns  to  bring 
back  the  "rosy  times"  of  the  1873  coal  famine;  and 
thinks  he  can  do  it  by  stopping  work. 

The  four  most  serious  and  ruinous  struggles  of  the  kind 
within  recent  years  have  been  those  of  the  miners  of  Scotland, 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  the  Midlands,  the  one  almost 
directly  following  upon  the  heels  of  the  others,  and  all  of 
them  involving  the  most  disastrous  losses ;  but  not  tne  out 
of  the  lot  has  fully  secured  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
undertaken. 

They  have,  however,  helped  to  alienate  trade  and  give  the 
foreigner  access  to  new  market'.  When  he  comes  to  treat 
of  practical  conclusions,  Mr.  Jeans  has  only  negative  criti- 
cism to  offer.  The  sliding  sca'c  will  not  do.  Sir  George 
Elliott's  trust  will  not  do.  The  nationalisation  of  coal 
will  not  do.  The  last  word  is  a  suggestion  that  German 
or  even  American  coal  may  some  day  compete  successfully 
with  British  coal  in  our  own  land. 
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WHY  MAN  DOES  NOT  SWIM  BY  NATURE. 

Quadrupeds  swim  by  instinct,  why  must  man  learn  to 
swim?  This  is  an  inquiry  propounded  by  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson.  He  remarks  that  quadrupeds  use  their  limbs 
in  the  water  precisely  as  they  do  when  running  on  tho 
land.  A  drowning  man,  however,  "  acts  exactly  as  if 
he  were  endeavouring  to  climb."  These  are  his  instinctive 
movements.  With  this  fact  Dr.  Robinson  compares  the 
instinctive  flight  up  a  tree  of  the  frightened  monkey, 
and  entitles  his  essay,  "  Darwinism  and  Swimming :  A 
Theory." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  complains  that  the  London  School 
Board  lias  not  provided  the  needed  school  accommodation, 
or  sufficiently  staffed  existing  schools,  or  developed 
evening  schools,  or  appreciably  supplied  the  required 
Higher  Grade  schools.  It  has  been  spending  its  time 
instead  in  a  profitless  theological  wrangle.  Mr.  Diggle 
is  said  to  have  at  last  succumbed  to  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  new  policy  are  expounded. 

St.  George  Mivart  argues  that  the  two  most  striking 
nnd  essential  differences  between  "  Roman  paganism  and 
Christianity  "  were  the  possession  by  the  Christian  Church 
of  (1)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority.  Both  centred  in  the 
Church  at  Rome  then:  and  centre  now.  Wherefore  he 
aud  his  fellow-believers  rejoice  in  "  the  unspeakable  pri- 
vilege of  being  ltoman  Catholics."  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson, 
precentor  of  Ely,  condemns  "our  disastrous  cathedral 
system  "  in  three  points — "  (1)  the  rotatory  residence  of 
canons;  (2)  the  anomalous  position  of  the  bishop;  (3)  the 
absence  of  pastoral  relations."  He  would  unite  the  offices 
of  bishop  and  dean,  attach  a  parish  to  the  cathedral,  and 
have  four  or  more  canons,  who  would  practically  act  as 
curates  to  the  dean-bishop. 

Mr.  Swinburne  concludes  his  appreciation  of  Victor 
Hugo's  poetry.  Mr.  William  Graham  charmingly  de- 
scribes his  "Chats  with  Jane  Clermont" — of  Shelley 
nnd  Byronic  fume— in  her  old  age.  Lord  de  Tabley  con^ 
tributes  a  poom  of  ten  pages  on  "  Orpheus  in  Hades." 
Mr.  Provand's  "Employers'  Liability,"  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Scoone's  "Selection  of  Army  Officers,"  claim  mention 
elsewhere. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  articles  this  month  are  of  a  rather  slighter  kind 
than  usual.  Tho  volley  of  protest  against  "  The  Adver- 
tisement Nuisance,"  Mr.  Bolton  King's  "  Parish  Councils 
nnd  Allotments,"  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley's  exposure  of 
"  Our  Sporting  Zadkiels  "  are  noticed  elsewhere.  Sadik 
Effendi  controverts  Mr.  Stevenson's  statement  of  the 
Armenian  situation,  describes  Mrs.  Bishop's  testimony  as 
a  work  of  fiction,  and  extols  the  general  virtues  of  the 
Turkish  rule. 

HONEST  HAOMAHON. 

M'.  Albert  D.  Vandam  in  his  portraiture  of  the  late 
Marshal,  quotes  and  endorses  a  saying  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pelletan : — 

"Without  the  least  ambition,  without  the  slightest  will  of 
his  own,  without  the  faintest  prestige,"  said  Pelletan.  The 
words  sum  up  tho  whole  of  MacMahon's  character  better  than 
a  hundred  pages  of  psychological  analysis  could  have  done. 
'•  Wbat  is  the  use  of  asking  us  for  particulars  of  MacMahon's 
career?"  wrote  a  journalist  despairingly  after  Sol  ferino. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  asking  us,  when  MacMalion  himself 
refuses  to  enlighten  us  on  that  point,  and  simply  says  that  he 
has  done  exactly  what  every  ot*ier  general  has  done  and  would 
do  under  similar  circumstances  ?  " 


With  the  antitheses  Mr.  Vandam  sums  up  :— 
Marie-Patrice  dc  MacMahon  was  a  rare  and  curious  specimen 
of  tho  happy  man  tarn  le  vovioir  and  tan*  le  tatoir.  He  was  a 
more  or  less  overt,  but  constant  opponent  of  the  Empire ;  tin- 
Emperor  .  .  .  loaded  him  with  honours  and  distinction! .  . . 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  politician  in  ti> 
Republican  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  the  Republicans  inTesM 
him  with  the  highest  political  office  they  had  to  bestow 
Though  a  Legitimist  at  heart,  he  failed  to  do  the  Legitimists' 
bidding  at  the  most  critical  moment.  And  yet  the  LegitimkU 
hold  his  name  in  tho  greatest  respect.  And  the  reason  of  all 
this  ?   Simply  because  he  was  an  honest  man. 

"  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEASANT." 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  concludes  his  study  on  William 
Cobbett,  whom  he  thus  characterises : — 

Cobbett  is  simply  the  voice  of  the  English  peasant  He  is 
the  translation  into  sturdy -vernacular  of  the  dumb  unreasonim 
sentiments  of  the  class  which  was  then  most  cruelly  sunerinc 
from  causes  only  half  intelligible,  though  their  effects  vere 
painfully  manifest.  He  is  the  cry  of  blind  anger,  indignation, 
and  remonstrance  rising  from  the  social  stratum  which,  beinj 
the  weakest,  was  being  most  crushed  and  degraded  in  the 
gigantic  struggle  of  the  rcvolntionary  wars. 

A  SOCIAL  IDEALIST. 

Miss  Lanoa  Falconer,  author  of  "  Mdlle.  Ixe,"  writes  a 
short  tale  to  plead  the  ca  use  of  the  overworked  wife  and 
mother.  "  An  Idealist ''  is  horrified  by  the  change  be 
sees  in  a  beautiful  girl  after  a  year's  married  life,  »»d 
declaims  against  the  working  men  who  ore  alwajs 
shouting  against  overtime  and  underpay,  while — 
look  at  the  poor  drudges  in  their  homes  behind  them !  "  A 
man's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun,  but  a  woman's  work  is  nwr 
done."  And  not  work  merely,  howover  hard.  Ill-heallL 
torture,  and  risk  of  life — year  after  year,  perhaps — all  thrwi 
into  the  bargain,  and  paid  with  the  tame  wages — which  an 
barely  thanks. 

He  had  been  electrified  by  the  ascetic  spirituality  o; 
a  sermon  of  his  pastor's ;  but  never  crossed  the  chape! 
doors  again,  after  learning  that  the  pastor's  fourteenth 
child  was  born  that  very  night.  Ho  goes  to  a  new 
brotherhood,  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  social  idealism 
of  a  speaker, — only  to  find  out  afterwards  that  the 
eloquent  exponent  of  the  rights  of  man  was  husband  to 
the  sadly  broken-down  girl. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Professor  Ferrero  sets  out  to  explain  woman's  inferiority 
in  art  by  observing  that "  JEsthetic  taste  is  first  and  earliest 
displayed  in  the  male,  even  among  the  lower  animals.'' 
The  primary  cause  of  tho  inferiority  "  seems  to  lie  in  the 
sensual  coldness  of  women  as  compared  with  men.  The 
very  germ  of  art  is  love."  The  second  cause  is  her  lack 
of  the  synthetic  faculty  of  man.  Her  muscular  sensations 
also  are  less  intense.  Moant  to  be  nurse  in  the  battle  of 
life,  she  cannot  properly  depict  its  sterner  and  wilder 
episodes.  She  can,  he  allows,  appreciate  and  invent 
"  mere  prettiness,"  and  may  even  surpass  man  in  the 
imitatory  arts,  in  personal  adornment,  and  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Professor  Jebb's  "  defence  of  classical  study  "  is  that 
never  did  classical  study  less  need  defence  :— 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  classical  studies  arc  now.  on  the 
whole,  more  efficient  in  this  country  than  they  ever  were ;  they 
arc  at  many  points  deeper ;  they  are  more  comprehensive :  and 
they  are  more  in  touch  with  the  literary  and  artistic  interests 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Viccars  bewails  the  little  provision  or  endea- 
vour made  to  secure  a  proper  representation  of  "  British 
Art  in  tho  National  Gallery." 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  November  number  is  abovo  the  average.  Its 
tides  are  shorter  and  more  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
actly  hit  the  hour.  The  articles  by  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier 
"  The  Minors'  Battle  and  After,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bent  on 
tfashonaland  and  its  People,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hogan  on 
Die  Conference  of  Colonial  Members,"  and  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
ilkinson  on  "  The  English  Poor  Law  and  Old  Age," 
aim  notice  eleewhcre. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  FRENCH  POLICY. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Monod  leads  off  with  an  enlightening 
irvey  of  "  the  political  situation  in  France."  He  does 
)t  fear  much  from  the  group  of  fifty  Socialist  deputies ; 
the  party  jn  France  is  not  very  formidable.  If  they 
ish  it  the  Moderate  Republicans  may  be  masters  of  the 
tuation."  The  great  want  is  tho  want  of  a  leader.  MM. 
e  Freycinet,  Bouvier,  Ribot,  Bourgeois,  Constans,  are  in 
urn  discussed  as  possible  leaders  and  dismissed  as 
iscrciited.  M.  Casimir  Perier  might  do,  but  he  is  said  to 
e  reserving  himself  for  the  Presidency.  The  foreign  policy 
iow  generally  in  favour  "consists  in  strengthening  the 
iussian  alliance  more  and  more,  and  remaining  on  terms 
is  cordial  as  possible  with  England  and  the  United  States." 
J.  Monod  exposes  one  of  the  weakest  points  of  the 
Prancc-IUifsian  alliance  when  he  says — 

War  is  always  at  hand,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  but 
wibody  would  dare  to  engage  in  it  deliberately.  The  chances 
ire  too  great.  France  must  perish  if  she  engages  in  an 
unsuccessful  one ;  and  a  victorious  war,  in  which  Germany  was 
crushed  by  France  and  Russia,  wonld  result  in  the  subjection 
of  all  Europe  to  the  latter.  .  .  What  a  mockery  if  after  the 
victory,  France  were  obliged  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
Germany  I 

Monod  questions  whether  a  ministry  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
by  Russian  aid  could  count  on  a  majority  to  back  them. 
He  deplores  France's  love  of "  stir  and  pageantry," 
"  glitter  and  hustle,"  yet  acknowledges  also  a  longing  for 
f omething  "  nobler  and  greater."  The  younger  genera- 
tion shows  tendencies  towards  religious  mysticism  and 
theosophy.  - 

The  great  danger  of  our  position  ...  is  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  inaction,  of  languid  ennui,  side  by  side  with  the  long- 
ing for  activity ;  an  intellectual  and  moral  chaos  from  which 
may  spring  some  sudden  outburst — it  may  be  war,  it  may  be 
social  revolution,  it  mny  be  a  pacific,  moral  and  intellectual 
revival. 

WHO  SHALL  HAVE  SI  AM  ? 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  claiming  that  his  predictions  of 
four  months  ago  about  Siam  were  exactly  fulfilled,  pro- 
ceeds to  prophesy  once  more.  His  paper,  "  Urgency  in 
Siam,"  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

Nothing  more  in  the  way  of  reform,  development,  or  defence 
is  to  be  hoped  for  from  Siam.  The  French  in  Siam  have  care- 
fully arranged  matters  so  that  further  interference  and  exten- 
sion on  their  part  will  soon  be  provoked.  They  are  openly 
oppressing  on  intention  to  protect  or  annex  the  whole  of  Siam. 
The  mission  of  Prince  Swasti  brings  matters  to  a  crisis.  He 
<  omes  as  special  envoy  to  get  the  best  terms  he  can  for  Siam 
from  England  and  France,  or  one  of  them.  Ultimately — and 
nefore  very  long — the  valley  of  the  Menam  must  come  under 
the  dominion  of  England  or  of  France.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 
That  is  the  question  the  British  public  has  to  decide. 

Only  let  it  decide  one  way  or  other,  urges  Mr.  Norman, 
not  drift. 

BISHOP  OF  BIPON  ON  PARISH  COUNCILS. 

After  recounting  at  length  what  some  say  for,  and 
others  against,  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  "onthe  whole''  looks  forward  with  hope  to  its 
operation;  but,  as  is  usual  in  Anglican  criticism  of 
tue  measure,  he  stipulates  that  the  parish  rooms  and 


school  charities  of  the  Church  be  explicitly  exempted  from 
the  scope  of  the  Bill.  He  makes  two  suggestions,  which 
show  courageous  initiative.  The  administration  of  parish 
doles  might,  he  allows,  be  reformed,  but  he  questions 
the  wisdom  of  transferring  them  to  tho  Parish  Council. 

Surely  these  charities  might  bo  better  employod.  Might 
not,  for  example,  a  scheme  be  devised  by  which,  without  doing 
injustice  to  localities,  the  mueh-to-be-desmd  pensions  for  old 
age  might  be  promoted?  If  some  common  administrative 
power  could  be  exercised  over  all  these  charities,  money  which 
is  now  too  often  given  in  an  uncertain,  incomplete,  and  un- 
satisfactory fashion,  might  be  utilised  for  tne  substantial 
advantage  of  those  who  have  grown  too  old  for  work. 

The  second  suggestion  is  an  apptal  to  unoccupied  city 
resident*  of  independent  means  to  migrate  to  the  villages 
to  assist  in  "  the  refounding  of  English  life."* 

Their  presence  would  not  only  arrest  the  flow  of  population 
from  the  country,  but  might  even  attract  back  from  the  fatal 
vortex  of  town  life  many  who  now  go.  .  .  In  the  difficult  days 
of  the  formation  and  first  working  of  these  Parish  Councils, 
they  might  render  untold  service. 

WANTED,  A  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

*'  The  Problem  of  the  Family  in  the  United  States"  is 
irtated  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  who  describts  the 
divorce  reform  movement  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  He 
pleads  for  what  is  practically  a  new  ethical  science  of 
marriage  and  of  the  family, — a  need  which  has  transpired 
in  the  discussions  of  divorce  and  in  the  general  reaction 
from  individualism  consequent  on  the  war.  He  seems  to 
suggest  that  Prof.  Bryce  should  take  in  hand  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  science.  He  does  not  advocate  the  passing 
of  a  national  law  of  marriage  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  for  government  returns  have  shown 
that  the  variety  of  State  laws  has  not  tempted  migration 
with  a  view  to  divorce :  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  divorces 
during  twenty  years  having  been  in  the  same  States  as 
were  the  marriages. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Francis  Peek  interposes  as  an  Anglican  layman  in 
the  controversy  between  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Canon 
Knox  Little,  to  request  from  the  latter  proof,  and 
especially  Biblical  proof,  of  his  sacerdotal  and  sacramental 
theories.  He  wonders  that  those  who  do  and  those  who 
don't  accept  the  Real  Presence  can  remain  in  the  same 
Church.  Rev.  George  Washburn,  D.D.,  contributes  the 
paper  he  read  at  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions,  on 
"  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.''  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes 
Browne  describes  the  geographical  evolution  of  the 
North  Sea. 


The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Church  Quarterly  'Review  shows  the  courage  of  its 
catholicity  by  selecting  non-Anglican  works  for  notice  in 
'its  most  prominent  pages.  After  the  first  article,  which, 
as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  deals  with  the  project  of 
rate-aid  for  Church  schools,  the  "Apologetics"  of  the 
Presbyterian  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  "  The  Place  of  Christ  in 
Modern  Theology"  of  the  Congregational  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
"W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival,"  by  his  son, 
Wilfrid  Ward,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  "Ethics," 
come  in  for  lengthy  treatment,  not  by  any  means  wholly 
unsympathetic,  descriptive  rather  than  critical.  Of  the 
last-named  work  the  reviewer  concludes  "  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  attempt  to  bring  ethics  within  the  limits  of 
natural  science  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
evolution  has  failed— absolutely,  completely,  and  un- 
deniably," and  contrasts  the  loud  pretensions  of  the 
evolutionary  school  as  it  set  out  to  explain  the  higher 
sides  of  human  nature  with  Mr.  Spencer's  modest  dis- 
satisfaction at  his  results. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

'  The  November  number  is  bright  and  readable,  with 
several  solid  articles.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  adds  part 
second  to  the  beautiful  mingling  of  prose  and  poetry 
which  he  has  entitled :  "  The  Garden  that  I  Love."  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton's  paper  in  the  October  number,  in  which 
he  questioned  the  claim  of  golf  to  be  reckoned  as  a  first 
elass  game,  has  roused  the  wrath  of  the  devotees  of  the 
golf  cult.  Mr.  T.  Mackay  replies  in  an  article  headed 
"  Golf— the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  the  Englishry,"  takes 
up  Mr.  Lyttleton's  arguments  seriatim,  and  thunders  in 
fine  stage  fury  at  the  audacity  of  the  ill-informed 
Southron.  Even  Mr.  Balfour  has  felt  moved  to  write,  and 
in  the  same  humorous  vein  of  simulated  indignation. 

WHAT  WE  OUOHT  TO  DO  IN  SOUTH  AFBIOA. 

Mr. William  Gresswell  treats  of  "  South  African  policy,-' 
and  laments  that  we  have  had  none. 

No  British  Ministry  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  lay  down  a 
policy  worthy  of  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  South  Africa.  No 
political  party  in  Great  Britain  has  dreamed  of  n  policy  for 
South  Africa,  so  sentimentalists  may  as  well  hold  their  tongues. 
Great  Britain  has  long  since  abrogated  her  position  as  a  direct 
and  supreme  governing  power  in  South  Africa. 

But,  "meantime,  Colonial  South  Africa  has  raised  it? 
head."   Therefore, — 

as  the  task  of  self-government  and  the  management  of  their 
concerns  in  every  department  of  civil  government  has  been 
long  since  handed  over  to  the  South  African  Colonists,  is  it  not 
just  and  right  to  leave  them  the  absolute  control  of  their 
military  department,  and  of  their  war  expeditions  ? 

PARISH  COUNCILS. 

Rov.  T.  W.  Fowle  writes  to  claim  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  as  his  own  offspring — with  some  alterations  which  he 
severely  criticises.  The  name  is  wrong:  it  should  be 
Village  Councils.  The  parish  meeting  is  "  nothing  more 
than  a  reversion  to  a  lower  political  type ;"  trivial  but 
mischievous.  The  grouping  of  the  smaller  parishes  is 
warmly  condemned.  So  is  the  abolition  of  the  ex-officio 
Guardians.  Mr.  John  S.  Montague,  M.P.,  asks  for 
amondment  of  "  the  clauses  which  seem  to  bear  unjustly 
on  our  National  Church,"  and  thinks  that "  if  this  Bill  has 
some  bad  points,  it  has  more  good  ones." 

IS  INDIA  DISLOYAL? 

A  gloomy  view  of  the  Hindu  attitude  to  the  British 
Government  and  of  the  Hindu  situation  in  general  is  set 
forth  in  Mr.  H.  E.  M.  James'  "  Reflections  on  the  Way 
Home."  He  testifies  to  the  "disloyalty,"  the  strong 
dislike  of  our  Government  displayed  by  the  free  native 
press,  and  by  the  inferior  ojass  of  educated  natives.  The 
native  press  is  manned  by  the  failures  at  the  Universities, 
and  their  persistent  misrepresentation  of  British  conduct 
is  telling  on  the  popular  mind.  Our  courses  of  study 
have  helped  to  turn  out  men  who  are  philosophical 
Radicals,  and  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  liberty.  Mr. 
James  dubbs  the  National  Congress  an  "  annual  debating 
Society,"  the  common  ground  of  which  is  religion,  and 
the  common  object  hostility  to  the  British.  The  Cow 
riots  have  been  caused  by  a  revival  of  Hindu  religion, 
which  has  made  the  Hindu  more  self-assertive  and 
intolerant  of  Moslem  sacrifice.  Mr.  James  sees  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  on  as  we  are  going,  only  fostering 
technical  more  than  higher  education.  But  always  "  keep 
the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  British  officers." 
"mending"  the  lobds. 

None  seems  so  eager  now  to  reform  the  Upper  House  as 
the  Conservatives,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  magazines. 
Here  is  the  National  i?#wV wdiscussing  these  alternatives, — 


One  plan  would  be  to  make  the  former  consist  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  chosen  by  constituencies 
four  times  as  big  as  those  which  elect  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  a  stronger  Senate  could  probably  be  formed  through  the 
medium  of  the  county  councils,  each  of  which  might  contribute 
two  members.  Such  an  Upper  House  should  be  elected  every 
seven  years,  but  never  dissolved. 

But  the  "  trend  of  the  Constitution  "  is  declare!  (o  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  Referendum,  to  be  applied  by  the 
Lords. 

Admiral  Maxse's  "  European  Outlook  "  is  noticed  else- 
where.   The  other  articles  do  not  call  for  special  remart 


BABOX  f  EHDIXAXD  VON  WITiLEBBN. 


BARON  FERDINAND  VON  WITZLEBEN  AND  HIS 
REVIEW. 

Babon  Ferdinand  von  Witzleben,  who  edits  the 
Internationale  Revue  iiber  die  Oesammten  Armetn  wl 
Fiotten,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1833.  A  member  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Witzleben,  he  followed  the  unbroken 

custom  that  devoted 
its  sons  to  the  military 
service.  Owing  to  a 
wound,  he  was  obliged 
to  send  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  he  then 
undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  two  country 
estates  for  his  father. 
He  married  in  1863, 
and  in  the  same  year 
brought  his  name  into 
public  notice  by  his 
literary  productions. 
The  subjects  that 
formed  the  field  for 
his  first ,  efforts  con- 
sisted of  novels, 
scientific  essays,  and 
occasional  .[attempts  in 
the  direction  of  the 
drama,  in  which  latter 
domain  of  literature 
more  than  one  work  has  been  produced  at  Dresden.  The 
happy  vein  of  literary  talent  possessed  by  his  grand- 
father— who,  under  the  adopted  name  of  Tromlitz,  enjoyed 
much  success  in  his  writings  towards  the  middle  of  this 
century — seems  to  have  cast  its  mantle  upon  the  grand- 
son. After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of 
1870-1  the  Baron  at  last  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a 
number  of  Army  friends  that  he  should  undertake  the 
editorship  of  a  large  military  periodical,  and  in  1882  he 
brought  out  the  Internationale  Revue.  In  every  respect  he 
justified  the  expectations  of  many  distinguished  acquaint- 
ances—amongst others,  his  godfather,  the  late  Count  von 
Moltke— by  creating  for  his  journal  a  high  and  widely 
extended  reputation  in  the  plain  of  military  literature. 

After  the  sale  of  his  estates,  twenty  years  ago,  Baron 
von  Witzleben  settled  in  Dresden,  and  although  visited 
by  severe  illnesses,  he  has  never  failed  to  devote  his 
whole  energy  to  his  Review,  which  is  now  in  its  twelfth 
year.  Among  the  circle  of  his  friends  he  is  known  as  an 
amiable  and  bright  figure,  who  is  always  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome.  Towards  his  colleagues  he  is  in  every  respect 
a  warm  and  true  friend,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of 
doing  many  a  kind  action  in  an  unostentatious  way. 
He  has  resigned  all  his  posts  of  a  public  nature,  amongst 
others  that  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Dresden  Press  Socie  ty, 
in  order  to  devote  his  entire  forces  to  the  work  he  has 
created. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Jtfondes  of  October  1  deal  with  France  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  M.  Hanotaux  con- 
tributes a  curious  chapter  to  French  history  in  his 
account  of  Richelieu  at  the  Parliament  of  1614,  a  Parlia- 
ment presided  over  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  composed  of 
two  hundred  representatives  of  the  people,  with  on  Upper 
House  composed  of  the  nobility.  This  seems  to  have 
been  practically  Richelieu's  first  experience  in  public ; 
and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  produced 
an  impression  on  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  young  King, 
whose  counsellor  and  alter  ego  he  finally  became. 

The  next  article  is  by  M.  Berthelot,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  his  account  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  chemistry. 
The  Arab  nation  seems  to  have  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  science,  but  the  Arab  chemist  added  to  his  other 
labours  that  of  being  a  magician  and  astrologer. 

M.  Du  Bled  continues  and  concludes  an  exhaustive 
history  of  Franche  Comte,  and  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  salines  and  hardware  industries  which  make  this 
•department  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  France.  He 
gives  an  excellent  character  to  the  Franc  Comtois,  whom 
he  declares  are  a  persevering,  intelligent,  and  witty 
race. 

"  WHY  DO  WE  BLUSH  ?  " 

The  subject  of  blushing  seems  to  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  some  people,  and  in  "  Why  do  we  Blush  ?  " 
M.  Melinaud  attempts  to  explain  the  matter  from  a 
pyschological  point  of  view.  He  declares  that  modesty, 
humility,  timidity,  anger  nre  the  four  principal  causes  of 
blushing.  In  each  case  he  points  out  the  emotions  are 
strongly  aroused  in  the  presence  of  others,  for  few  people 
Tjlush  when  they  are  by  themselves.  Taking  the  case  of 
lovers,  he  puts  forward  a  theory  which  will  scarce  meet 
"with  universal  credence,  namely,  that  once  their  senti- 
ments are  declared,  they  do  not  blush  before  one  another. 
Again,  small  children  never  blush;  but  Darwin  in  his 
"  Expression  of  tne-  Emotions  "  mentions  two  little  girls 
aged  two  and  three  respectively,  who  blushed  when 
scolded,  but  he  cited  them  as  rare  exceptions.  Young 
men  and  youths  blush  more  frequently  than  when  they 
are  older.  M.  Melinaud  sums  up  his  article  by  declaring 
that  blushing  is  a  useless  and  dangerous  luxury.  Those 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  habit  of  constantly  blushing  at 
the  wrong  time  will  agree  with  him. 

The  same  number  contains  an  exhaustive  review  by 
M.  Marmee  of  the  memoirs  of  General  Baron  Thiebault, 
covering  the  period  between  1769  and  1795.  Baron 
Thiebault,  who  was  afterwards  destined  to  become 
one  of  Napoleon  the  First's  most  valued  Generals,  was 
actually  born  at  Berlin  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  II., 
and  spent  there  most  of  his  early  youth.  In  a  passage 
of  the  Memoirs  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  article, 
Thiebault  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  young  Napoleon, 
already  General  Bonaparte,  whon  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age :  "  Slight,  small  in  figure,  his  toilet  always 
disordered,  his  long  hair  hanging  on  his  shoulders,  and 
even  at  that  time  his  shabby  clothing  revealing  his 
poverty ;  yet  in  spite  of  it  all  he  was  already  beginning 
unconsciously  to  lift  himself  towards  a  level  where  none 
could  follow  him.  Firstly,  all  were  astonished  at  his 
activity;  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  or  rather, 
lost  to  sight  one  moment,  he  would  reappear  at  the  next 


at  a  distant  spot.  He  was  even  then  strikingly  laconic, 
clear,  and  accurate,  but  imperious  in  manner." 

The  first  volume  of  General  Thiebanlt's  Memoirs  will 
shortly  be  issued  in  Paris,  but  it  is  from  the  manuscript 
copy  that  M.  Marmee  has  compiled  his  interesting 
article. 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  gives 
the  place  of  honour  to  M.  Desjardins'  article  on  "  How 
Russia  took  her  Place  in  Europe/'  noticed  elsewhere. 

LACOBDAIBE. 

The  Comte  d'Haussonville,  describing  "  Three  Moments 
of  Lacordairc's  Life,"  recounts  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Church  and  State  in  1830, 1848,  and  1858. 
Lacordaire,  says  M.  d'Haussonville,  was  even  when  quite 
a  young  man  more  Liberal  than  Royalist.  Seeing  no 
opening  in  France,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
America  to  seek,  in  his  own  words,  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  in  Washington's  country.  His  trunks  were 
packed,  and  he  had  already  said  good-bye  to  his  family, 
when  he  received  from  his  friend  the  Abbe  Gerbet  a 
letter,  asking  him  to  join  with  Lamennais  in  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Liberal  Catholic  newspaper.  This  appeal 
changed  the  whole  current  of  the  young  priest's  thoughts, 
and  he  decided  to  remain  in  France.  Shortly  after,  he 
met  Montalembert,  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
David  to  his  Jonathan.  M.  d'Haussonville  considers  the 
second  most  important  moment  in  Lacordaire's  life  to 
have  been  in  1848;  for  he  stood  for,  and  was  elected  to 
be,  a  member  of  the  New  Parliament.  The  new  regime 
disappointed  him,  for  the  noble  Liberal  religious  Utopia 
of  which  he  had  dreamed  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

Yet,  as  was  natural,  he  felt  deeply  the  coup  d'etat  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Third  Empire  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  last  time  he  ever  preached  in  Paris  was 
one  long  inspired  enunciation  of  Napoleon  the  First 
anent  the  tatter's  treatment  of  Pius  the  Seventh.  The 
Imperial  authorities,  wise  in  their  generation,  took  no 
notice  of  the  great  preacher's  utterances,  and  the  great 
and  more.influential  journals  were  instructed  to  praise 
the  sermon. 

"cavoub's  bight  hand," 
Under  the  title  "  An  Italian  Statesman,"  is  told  in  a 
few  interesting  pages  the  political  career  of  a  man  who 
was  at  one  time  Italian  ambassador  to  Paris,  twice 
Prime  Minister,  thirty  years  member  of  Parliament,  and 
ten  years  Syndic  of  Florence.  Born  in  1822,  Ubaldino 
Peruzzi  came  of  well-known  Florentine  stock,  some  of  his 
ancestors  having  been  mentioned  in  Dante's  "  Paradiso," 
and  many  globe-trotters  will  remember  the  Peruzzi 
Chapel  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  celebrated  for  its 
exquisite  Giotto  frescoes.  Peruzzi  laboured  late  and 
early  at  the  unification'of  Italy,  and  was  Cavour's  friend 
and  right  hand.  It  was  whilst  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  the  third  Cavour  Cabinet  that  he  planned  the 
construction  of  the  Adriatic  railways  which  formed  for 
many  years  the  only  link  between  northern  and  southern 
Italy  ;  but  though  he  was  always  ready  to  go  wherever 
duty"  called  him,  his  heart  was  in  Florence,  and  tho 
great  financial  difficulties  which  overwhelmed  his  native 
city  not  only  nearly  ruined  him,  but  were  the  lasting 
grief  of  his  life.  But  during  his  later  years  old 
sorrows  were  forgotten,  and  he  lived  honoured  and 
beloved  in  his  beautiful  palace  at  Antella,  a  few  miles  out 
of  Florence. 

M.  Deherin,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  contributes 
a  learned  article  on  the  drought  of  1893,  aud  its  results 
on  French  agriculture. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVDE. 

The  October  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  are  distin- 
guished by  a  large  proportion  of  good  articles.  M.  Behrs 
concludes  his  description  of  Tolstoi's  family  life,  and 
M.  de  Gorlof  begins  and  concludes  a  curious  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  owed  its  being  in  the  first  instance  to  Peter 
the  Great.  Even  as  a  lad  Peter  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  assist  in  forming  a  Russian  fleet,  and  his  first 
man-of-war,  boasting  of  thirty-two  cannons,  was  bought 
in  Holland,  and  from  thence  taken  to  Moscow  by  rivers, 
canals,  and  finally  by  overland  route.  Nothing  daunted 
by  endless  difficulties,  the  Tzar  himself  actively  assisted 
in  erecting'dockyards  on  the  Don. 

In  the  same  number  the  Duchess  of  FitzJames  describes 
the  bull-fights  which  now  take  place  in  the  Roman  arena 
at  Nimes.  This  lady  believes  that  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  organise  bull-fights  which  should  not  in  any 
way  provoke  the  righteous  anger  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals.  An  attempt  was  made  some  time 
ago  to  organise  bull-fighting  in  Paris,  but  the  Parisians  did 
not  take  kindly  to  this  form  of  sport.  At  Nimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  Romans 
seems  to  have  remained  in  the  population,  and  most 
Sundays  in  the  year  thousands  of  Southerners  troop  into 
Nimes  and  fill  the  vast  arena,  which  holds  with  ease  fifteen 
thousand  spectators.  The  Duchess  FitzJames  is  of  opinion 
that  all  French  bull-fighting  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
these  and  similar  places,  and  banished  from  the  fairs, 
where  she  declares  atrocious  butcheries  take  place  owing 
to  the  animals  being  of  an  inferior  quality  and  the  torea- 
dors rough  untrained  men. 

M.  Delacroix  continues  his  history  of  "  The  Witchcraft 
Trials  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  and  quotes,  as  in 
previous  articles,  an  enormous  number  of  cases  of  sup- 
posed "  demoniacal  possession,"  giving  extracts  from  the 
leading  witchcraft  trials  of  the  time.  Sorcerers  were 
credited  with  unlimited  powers,  especially  that  of  being 
able  to  turn  themselves  at  will  into  a  wolf,  a  fox,  a  cat,  or 
a  dog  ;  they  were  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  command 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  and  to  dispose  of  the  fortune,  life, 
and  health  of  those  round  them.  As  M.  Delacroix 
has  already  pointed  out  in  previous  articles,  the  strangest 
thing  about  these  stories  consists  in  the  fact  that  such  a 
number  of  witches  and  sorcerers  gave  themselves  up,  and 
made  long  and  elaborate  confessions  of  being  all  they 
were  accused  of  being.  As  these  avowals  invariably  led  to 
the  stake  or  the  scaffold,  it  is  impossible  to  realise  why 
these  unfortunate  people  should  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
fantastic  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged. 

As  is  but  natural,  the  second  number  of  the  Nouvelle 
Bevue  also  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  Russia  and 
things  Russian,  beginning  with  a  long  extract  from  an 
unpublished  memoir  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  was 
from  1815  to  1818  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
and  then  again,  during  the  year  1820-21,  when  a  cabal 
was  formed  against  him  owing  to  "  his  devotion  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  the  First."  In  this 
passage  of  his  memoirs  the  Due  explains  and  justifies 
his  affection  for  Russia  by  declaring  that  the  Tzar  really 
prevented  the  practical  partition  of  France  when  the 
Allies  were  considering,  after  Waterloo,  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  "  I  am  in  possession  of  a  map,"  says  the  Due, 
"  from  which  I  shall  never  separate  myself;  it  was  given 
me  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  Treaty  had  been 
signed  on  November  the  28th.  On  this  map  is  traced  the 
line  of  the  provinces  which  were  about  to  be  taken  from 
us,  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  Franche  Comte, 
the  whole  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Stenay,  Sedan, 


Mexieres,  Givet,  and  the  whole  of  French  Flanders  to  & 
sea.'  And  he  then  continues,  in  curiously  prophet- 
words,  to  describe  the  great  advantages  of  a  Fiueo- 
Russian  alliance. 

In  the  same  number  M.  Fournier  de  Flair  contribute 
a  vivid  account  of  Constantinople  of  to-day :  bis  descrip- 
tion of  the  cemeteries  being  especially  curious.  "  Con- 
stantinople," he  says,  "  is  literally  wrapped  round  bj 
graveyards :  in  no  other  city  do  the  dead  take  np  « 
much  room.  A  Turkish  cemetery  is  neither  enclose! 
nor  cared  for,  but  gives  the  idea  of  a  public  garden  open 
to  all.  There  are  no  monuments,  no  death  registers  are 
kept,  and  the  very  undertakers  are  conspicuous  by  lieu 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Smith,  who  had  held  toe  post 
of  editor  since  1867,  and  who  died  while  the  current 
issue  was  passing  through  the  press,  is  appropriatelj 
noticed  in  two  prefatory  pages  of  the  Review.  It  a 
stated  that  during  his  twenty-seven  years  of  actiw 
editorship  he  "  had  no  serious  difference  with  any  con- 
tributor." The  present  number  is  not  unworthy  of  his 
editorial  record.  The  important  articles  on  "  Chicago  * 
"The  Command  of  the  Sea,"  and  "Coalitions,'  find 
notice  elsewhere. 

PROGRAMME  OF  HOSPITAL  KETOBX. 

A  good  paper  on  "  The  Modern  Hospital "  is  introdwsd 
with  the  remark, "  It  is  probable  that  to  England  tie 
most  lasting  bequest  received  from  the  Crimean  War  has 
been  the  development  of  scientific  nursing."  It  appears 
that  the  hospital  is  a  much  older  institution  than  k 
generally  supposed.  It  was  foreshadowed  in  anew 
Egypt  and  India;  and  Asoka  of  Gujerat,  in  the  third 
century  b.o.,  established  hospitals  in  all  his  dominion*. 
Destroyed  and  forgotten  in  the  barbarian  conquests,  thej 
were  begun  anew  under  Christian  initiative.  Henry  VD1 
is  described  as  having  established  the  modern  hospital 
by  the  simple  process  of  confiscating  the  old  hospital 
endowments,  thus  making  it  dependent  on  volants? 
contributions.  The  reviewer's  suggestions  of  reform 
may  be  thus  summarised: — 

No  new  hospital  to  bestarted  without 'a  legal  licence  granted 
only  on  need  shown.  A  uniform  system  of  keeping  aoeonntj 
like  that  recommended  by  the  London  Hospital  Sunday  Fond; 
and  central  bureau  for  all  accounts,  to  enable  companion  and 
to  promote  economy. 

A  more  careful  inquiry  into  the  means  of  all  applicants, 
especially  of  out-patients.  Provident  dispensaries  and  pat- 
hospitals  for  those  who  can  pay.  Poor  law  infirmaries  to  tab 
over  chronic  and  unsuitable  cases  from  voluntary  hospitaU. 
Annual  inspection  of  every  hospital,  its  food,  sanitation,  4c 

THE  LORDS'  DILEMMA. 

The  title  of  "the  dishonoured  Bill"  sufficiently 
indicates  the  style  in  which  the  Home  Rule  debates  are 
reviewed.  The  working  classes  have,  we  are  told,  an 
instinctive  distrust  of  the  capitalistic  Commons  and  a 
sort  of  good-humoured  liking  for  the  Lords.  Discussing 
the  future  tactics  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  reviewer  regret- 
fully foresees  that— 

The  Lords  will  (to  put  it  plainly)  be  placed  in  the  dilemma 
of  either  having  to  pass  Bills  whose  enactment  <rooW 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  oonatitnendn 
at  the  next  election,  or  of  throning  oat  these  Bills  and  there- 
by causing  their  rejection  of  the  Home  Bale  Bill  to  k 
attributed,  not  to  any  conscientious  disapproval  of  the 
particular  measure,  but  to  a  general  dislike  of  all  popular 
reforms. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Biography,  geology,  and  politics  divide  between  them 
the  honours  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  articles  on 
•'The  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords"  and  on  "  W.  G. 
Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival "  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
The  parliamentary  situation  is  reviewod  in  an  article 
entitled  "Party  Manoeuvres  versus  Public  Opinion,"  in 
which  of  course  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
stands  for  "  party  manoeuvres  "  and  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  "  public  opinion."  An  immediate 
dissolution  is  demanded  as  the  clearly  constitutional 
coarse.  The  memoirs  of  General  Roohechouart,  which 
embody 

the  recollections  of  a  man  who  experienced  some  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution  ;  who  was  aide-de-camp  successively  of  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  the  celebrated  governor  of  Odessa  and 
governor-general  of  New  Russia,  and  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der; who  fought  against  the  Turks  and  the  Circassians;  who 
took  part  as  a  Russian  officer  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
French  in  1812-13-14 ;  and  under  whose  direction  and  super- 
intendence Marshal  Ney  was  executed ; 
who  also  kept  a  journal  since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  are 
vividly  summarised. 

Lady  Burton's  Life  of  her  husband  elicits  a  criticism 
which,  deservedly  enough,  compliments  the  wife  at  the 
expense  of  the  biographer.  The  reviewer  thus  sums  up 
Sir  Richard: — 

He  was  a  man  with  many  faults — faults  of  education,  faults 
of  temper,  faults  of  character ;  he  had  many  and  bitter  enemies, 
and  much  evil  was  spoken  of  him,  often  undeservedly ;  but  he 
had  many  and  rare  talents,  and  the  man  to  whom  children  ran, 
the  man  who  won  the  devoted  love  of  a  good  woman,  cannot 
have  been  altogether  bad. 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  FLOOD  A  SCIENTIFIC  REALITY. 

Of  the  very  unstable  equilibrium  of  geological  theories 
we  are  reminded  by  an  instructive  review  of  Sir  Henry 
Howorth'8  "The  Glacial  Nightmare  and  the  Flood." 
The  problem  suggested  by  the  mammoth  remains  found 
frozen  and  perfect  in  Siberia  cannot,  the  author  main- 
tains, be  solved  except  by  granting  the  occurrence  of  a 
sadden  catastrophe  of  a  kind  uniformitarians  refuse  to 
believe : — 

The  thoory  of  continental  glaciers,  indeed,  leaves  his  hands 
badly  damaged.  No  dispassionate  inquirer,  after  duly  weigh- 
ing his  criticism  of  it,  can,  for  instance,  serumsly  believe  that 
an  ice-field,  covering  the  whole  expanse  of  Northern  Russia, 
attended  the  slow  slope  which  the  Dwina  descends  on  its  way 
to  the  White  Sea.  and  without  any  assured  motive  power 
within  itself,  orma  iergo  from  without,  crossed  the  watershed, 
and  accompanied  the  present  flow  of  the  Volga,  Don,  and 
Dnieper  for  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

Sir  Henry's  own  theory — that  the  changes  in  question 
were  principally  due  to  a  great  flood  which  was  caused 
by  "a  sudden  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the  seabottom  " — 
the  reviewer  will  not  allow  to  account  for  all  the  facts; 
for  "  the  local  variations  of  the  boulder-clay  are  decisive 
against  the  hypothesis  of  its  deposition  by  a  flood."  But 
"the  most  striking  part  of  his  work,"  he  concedes  to  Sir 
Henry, — 

consists  in  his  setting  forth,  as  a  scientific  reality,  of  a  world- 
wide flood.  All  geologists  agree  that  in  one  way  or  another 
the  waters  were  let  loose  in  those  days.  .  .  But  it  was 
left  to  Sir  Henry  Howorth  to  recognise  and  demonstrate  the 
universality  of  [the]  character  [of  the  observed  effects],  to 
gauge  the  significance  of  their  testimony  to  the  occurrence  of 
what  was  substantially  one  momentous  event,  and  to  apprehend 
the  tine  relations  of  that  event  to  the  distribution  of  lifo  upon 
our  planet. 

To  cumulative  scientific  proofs  of  his  contention  he  adds 
legendary  confirmation.   The  traditions  of  all  nations  affirm, 


with  extraordinary  definiteness  and  unanimity,  the  interrup- 
tion, by  a  deluge,  of  the  early  history  of  mankind.  .  .  He  finds 
"  the  story  in  the  Bible  interesting-as  an  early  examplo  of  a 
widespread  tradition  and  nothing  more." 

The  great  Barrier-Reef  of  coral  which  runs  at  a  distanco 
of  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  mainland  for  more  than 
1,200  miles  along  the  east  coast  of  Queensland — as 
described  in  the  just  published  journals  of  Captain  Cook 
and  in  the  handsome  quarto  of  Mr.  W.  Saville-Kent — 
gives,  rise  to  an  interesting  if  somewhat  too  discursive 
article. 

IN  DISPROOF  OF  MR.  PEARSON'S  PESSIMISM. 

The  optimistic  reaction  which  has  followed  Mr.  C.  H. 
Pearson's  forecast  of  "  National  Life  and  Character  "  is 
illustrated  in  the  first  article,  which  the  writer  thus 
recapitulates : — 

We  have  examined  at  some  length  Mr.  Pearson's  premisses 
and  his  deductions.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
expansion  of  the  Chinese  race  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  an 
extension  of  Chinese  rule ;  that  the  white  races  of  the  world 
are  not  consequently  likely  to  be  deprived  of  their  "  pride  of 
place  "  ;  and  that  some  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth 
are  still  so  sparsely  peopled  that  they  will  afford  room  for 
centuries  to  come  for  European  colonists.  If  we  are  right  in 
these  conclusions,  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  exaggerated 
the  difficulties  of  the  future,  and  that  the  conditions  on  which 
bis  whole  argument  is  founded  are  not  likely  to  arise,  at  any 
rate  till  some  remote  period.  But  we  have  also  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Mr.  Pearson's  Australian  experiences  have  pro- 
bably misled  him  in  the  second  portion  of  his  book ;  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  socialism  in  older  and  thickly 
inhabited  countries  will  necessarily  take  the  form  which  it  has 
assumed  in  Australasia ;  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  appre- 
hending that  the  organisation  of  the  State  is  crushing  out 
individual  effort ;  and  that  there  is  no  cause  for  believing  that 
literature,  science,  and  discovery  have  accomplished  their  chief 
successes,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  future  in  these  respects 
is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  rich  as  the  past. 

Against  Mr.  Pearson's  dismal  phophecy,  the  reviewer 
as»erts  his  faith  in  "a  power  divine  which  moves  to 
good  " : — 

This  faith  which  religion  proclaims  has  been  justified  both 
by  history  and  science  .  .  .  Why  should  we  not  .  .  .  hope 
that  the  progress  which  has  made  the  past  memorable  will  be 
maintained  in  the  future ;  and  that  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
race  which  has  acquired  dominion  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  may  retain  its  pride  of  place  and  prove  its 
right  to  govern  by  the  intellectual  eminence  of  its  greatest 
men? 

POETS  AT  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CRITIC. 

The  writer  on  "  Contemporary  Poets  and  Versifiers  " 
applauds  Mr.  William  Morris's  "  rich  imagination  and 
marked  individuality  " ;  regrets  that  "  the  other  Morris  " 
did  not  rest  his  reputation  on  his  "  Epic  of  Hades " 
alone ;  allows  that  Mr.  Austin,  whose  "  egotism  is  rather 
amusing  than  offensive,"  has  produced  one  pretty  poem ; 
dubs  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  work  "polyglot  versicula- 
tions,"  which  to  call  poetry  is  a  bad  joke ;  concedes  to 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  "  literary  cultivation  without  tho 
bright  fire  of  genius";  finds  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's 
"  morality  so  charmingly  expressed  as  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  poetry  '' ;  fears  that  Mr.  F.  Tenny- 
son wrote  verse  because  his  brother  wrote  poetry ; 
acknowledges  Mr.  Watson's  genuine  poetry  aud  "  perfect 
expiession";  bestows  more  stinted  praise  on  Mr.  Le 
Galiienne  and  Mr.  Bridges,  and  gives  a  word  or  two  of 
eulogy  to  Mr.  Austin  ltobson,  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr. 
Myers,  Miss  Ingelow  ("  among  our  poetesses  the  best  and 
most  true  "),  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  to  Mr.  Kipling  as 
a  possible  lyrist  of  the  sea. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 

The  faro  provided  for  its  readers  by  the  Scottish  Review 
is  substantial  and  varied,  but  includes  no  article  of  first 
class  importance.  The  one  paper  dealing  with  physical 
science  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Gnth  Whitley  reviews  Sir 
Henry  Howorth's  criticisms  of  glacial  theories  and  argu- 
ments for  the  Great  Flood.  "  Taking  a  general  view  of 
this  most  interesting  controversy,"  concludes  Mr. 
Whitley,  "that  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  a  great  flood 
closed  the  Pleistocene  period,  and  swept  away  Paleolithic 
Man,  and  the  great  extinct  mammalia  associated  with 
him."  "  The  Standing  Stones  and  Maeshowe  of  Stenness  " 
in  the  Orkneys,  which  are  often  explained  as  monumental 
or  sepulchral  erections,  are  by  Mr.  Magnus  Spence  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  pays 
the  prehistoric  makers  of  these  shrines  the  tribute  of 
saying  that — 

their  mathematical  skill,  their  physical  power  in  overcoming 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and  their  careful  observations 
of  the  planetary  system,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  they  had  made 
marked  progress  in  civilisation.  They  must  have  lived  iu 
aggregates  and  worked  with  united  purpose  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  religious  zeal. 

Mr.  Alger's  presentation  of  "  An  Idyll  during  'the 
French  Revolution "  will  be  enjoyed  by  people  .curious 
to  know  the  sort  of  love-letters  which  could  be  written 
by  Rousseau-struck  participants  in  that  great  social 
spasm. 

RUSSIANS  AND  *ENGLISU  AKIN. 

"  The  meaning  of  the  Russian  nama "  is  explored  by 
Karl  Blind,  who  finds  that — 

the  bold  warriors  who  in  the  ninth  century  went  forth  under 
the  name  of  tho  "Bus"  and  the  " Warangians,"  and  who 
subjected  the  Finnish,  Slav,  partly  also  the  Tatar  tribes  of  tho 
great  north-eastern  plain,  where  they  founded  the  "  Russian  " 
empire,  were  of  Teutonic  blood. 

The  result  of  his  investigations  is  that — 
the  founders  of  the  "  Russian  "  empire,  whoso  Germanic  origin 
is  beyond  doubt,  either  had  their  name — as  Dr.  Thomson 
thinks  it  likely — from  a  word  moaning  the  Bowers,  or  Sea- 
farers, or,  as  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  contends,  from  the  Bugians. 
The  name  of  the  latter  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as 
Ruani,  Roani,  Rujani,  Ruia,  Ruja,  Boja,  etc,  which  comes 
close  enough  to  Rhoe  or  Bus.  As  to  the  Warangians,  they 
were  most  probably  of  the  Waring  kinship  of  the  Angles, 
forefathers  of  tho  English,  the  name  of  the  Warings  them- 
selves being  preserved,  like  that  of  the  Angles,  in  English 
place-names. 

The  tribes  of  this  common  kin  who  migrated  to  the 
north-east  founded  Russia,  but  lost  their  original 
language  iind  free  institutions;  while  those  who  branched 
north-west  and  began  the  making  of  England,  developed 
both  ancient  speech  and  ancient  liberty.  The  reviewer 
finishes  liis  history  with  fie  picturesque  remark : — 

To-day,  in  the  far  East,  the  two  Empires  which  were 
originally  founded  by  Germanic  Norsemen,  now  nearly  meet 
again. 

But  instead  of  urging  that  tho  two  peoples  of  kindred 
origin  should  unite  as  kinsmen  in  their  kindred  task  of 
civilising  Asia,  he  indulges  in  antithetical  rhetoric  about 
"  progress  and  civilisation  "  on  the  one  tide  and  "  oppres- 
sion,"-" barbarism,"  and  "  tyranny,"  on  the  other. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  PARAPHRASES. 

"  The  Paraphrases  "  have  been  so  regularly  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  "  the  metrical  version  "  of  the 
Psalms  that  many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  from 
Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden's  painstaking  article  on  the 
subject,  that  the  Paraphrases  were  only  (and  informally) 
adopted  by  the  Scottish  Assembly  in  1780.  Frequent 
attempts  at  framing  such  a  collection  were  made  during 


the  preceding  hundrcl  years,  but  until  then  without 
result  Mr.  Hadden  declares  that — 
Scotland  ha?,  indeed,  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
Paraphrases,  which  express  so  well  the  better  side  of  the 
Moderatism  of  the  last  century,  and  which  did  so  much  to 
dissolve  the  harsh,  sour  Calvinism  that  prevailed  before  their 
introduction  into  the  Church ; 

but  when  enumerating  the  various  authors  of  these 
hymns,  he  shows  and  grants  that  "  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  collection  is  Isaac  Watts."  Out  of  the  entire 
sixty-seven  twenty  were  by  Watts,  and  five  more  were 
"  founded  on  suggestions  to  be  met  with  in  his  hymns." 
In  the  Bruce-Logan  controversy  Mr.  Hadden  un- 
hesitatingly ascribes  the  disputed  Paraphrases  to  Brace. 

MONUMENTAL  LIGHT  ON  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY. 

"The  Earliest  Ages  of  Hebrew  History"  are  re-con- 
sidered by  Major  Conder  in  tho  light  of  "  the  political 
correspondence  accidentally  discovered  at  Tell  Amarna  in 
Egypt,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  centnry  B.C.,"  and  of 
"the  Akkadian  inscriptions  found. at  Tell  Loh,"  "which 
cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  twenty-fourth  century  b.c" 
From  these  sources — 

the  political  history  of  Palestine  appears,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Hebrew  Conquest,  to  have  included  two  distinct  periods 
— the  first  being  tbatjof  Mongol  domination,  during  which  tribes 
of  Semitic  race,  continually  increasing  in  numbers,  but  living 
to  a  great  extent  in  a  pastoral  condition,  pushed  southwards 
from  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemieh. 
Major  Conder  infers  that  among  these  Semitic  tribes  the 
Amorites  and  the  Hebrew  emigrants  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  "  must  be  included."  The  second  period  was 
one  of  Egyptian  domination  lasting  two  centuries. 
During  the  rebellion  that  followed,  the  letters  found  at 
Tell  Amarna  from  the  cities  of  Joppa,  Jerusalem,  Ascalon, 
etc.,  complain  of  invasion  by  the  Abiri,  "  a  desert  people 
coming  from  the  land  of  Seir."  Major  Conder  infers  that 
these  Abiri  are  the  Hebrews  under  Joshua,  and  finds  in 
the  notice  of  their  conquests  "  tho  first  possible  allusion 
to  Hebrew  history  as  yet  known  from  monumental 
sources."   

The  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  information  and  suggestion 
contained  in  popular  form  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  Mr.  John  Binns's 
remarks  on  the  "  Co-operation  of  the  Churches"  call  for 
separate  mention.  Mr.  H.  Yooll  gives  a  bright  and 
instructive,  if  somewhat  over-orthodox,  version  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  teachings  and  work.  The  duel  between  Henry 
George  and  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  land  question  is 
reviewed  with  an  evident  preference  for  Mr.  Spencer's 
earlier  and  more  "  absolute  ethics."  Mr.  G.  F.  Johnson, 
comparing  "Trades  Unions,  Old  and  New,"  concludes 
"  that  the  success  of  the  New  Unionism  would  prove  the 
destruction  of  Unionism  altogether."  The  substitution 
of  legislation  for  association  would  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  latter.  Mr.  W.  Raistrick  opens  up  "  The 
Science  of  Crimo  "  in  its  more  sympathetic  aspects.  The 
compatibility  of  miracles  with  the  harmony  of  nature 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Immanence 
is  argued  by  Mr.  Robert  Bryant.  Mr.  Robert  Hind  in 
discussing  the  outlook  of  "  Methodism  in  Scotland  "  con- 
cedes that  "  Methodism  has  scarcely  touched  the  life  of 
Scotland,"  but  urges  that  it  is  in  some  respects  more 
needed  there  than  any  other  form  of  religion,  and  if 
properly  worked  is  likely  to  succeed.  "  Unquestionably," 
he  says,  "  the  itinerancy  has  been  a  disadvantage  to 
Methodism  in  Scotland  and  hindered  its  progress  con- 
siderably." There  is  some  plain  speaking  about  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  last  article. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Thk  highly  important  articles  which  are  cited  else- 
where,— the  symposium  on  woman  as  councillor,  mother, 
co-operative  cook  and  self-supporting  worker,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome's  "  Latest  Aspects  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion,"— give  special  distinction  to  the  October  number  of 
this  Keview.    "The  business  outlook"  as  it  presents 
itself  to  a  quartette  of  financial  magnates  will  appeal 
chiefly  to  American  readers.    The  triplet  of  articles  by 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  Coming 
Tariff  Legislation,  touches  British  interests  more  nearly- 
all  the  more  that  reduction  of  the  tariff  towards  a  revenue 
basis  is  regarded  as  inevitable.    Mr.  John  Bigelow 
recounts  the  fruitless  efforts  made  by  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy to  secure  Pope  Pius  IX.  as  ally,  and  takes  occa- 
sion to  describe  the  southern  political  leaders  as  "  about 
the  most  inadequate  men"  for  the  conduct  of  any  great 
military  enterprise.   But  for  the  four  men,  Davis,  Benja- 
min, Slidell,  and  Mason,  there  had  been  no  civil  war. 
Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  traces  the  history  of  anthro- 
pology—the "New  Science  at  the  Fair" — back  to  de 
Perthes's  book  on  quaternary  man,  published  fifty  years 
ago.   Mr.  T.  M.  Gilmore  pleads  for  the  elevation  of  the 
"  saloon "  or  tavern  from  the  category  of  an  object  of 
legislation,  reprobation,  or  repression,  to  the  status  of  a 
club  and  reading-room. 

THE  BATTLESHIP  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

Admiral  Colomb  of  the  Royal  Navy  exposes  the  influ- 
ence which  mere  fashion,  sentiment,  and  stupid  adherence 
to  habit  exert  on  the  construction  of  our  ships  of  war. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  broadsido  are  an  amusing  illus- 
tration. When  steam  was  first  used,  the  paddle-wheels 
drove  the  guns  forward  and  aft,  and  because  lessening 
their  number  led  to  an  increase  in  their  weight. 

Presently  the  paddle-wheel  gave  place  to  the  screw,  and 
restored  the  broadside  to  its  position  and  power;  but  wo  had 
got  so  acenstomed  to  the  heavy  armnment  of  bow  and  stern 
that,  though  there  was  no  more  argument  in  its  favour  than 
there  had  been  a  hundred  years  before,  we  put  it  into  tho 
screw  ships  by  mere  force  of  habit.  Of  such  unscientific  pro- 
cedure, unquestionably,  the  general  result  haB  been  to  design 
two  great  battleships  in  order  to  carry  a  few  enormous  guns 
destined  to  penetrate  armour  which,  in  the  end,  is  not  offered 
to  cither  side. 

Thero  is  not  and  never  was  necessity  for  gigantic  guns, 
which  can  only  be  mounted  in  turrets  mid  barbettes.  There  is 
a  general  feelins  of  unrest  in  the  face  of  Bhips  costing  o 
million  and  weighing  fourteen  thousand  tons  each.  The 
sudden  and  awful  loss  of  the  Victoria  has  emphasised  what 
had  before  been  muttered,  thnt  there  is  a  want  uf  economy 
in  putting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket  .  .  .  The  tendencies 
point  then,  in  my  opinion,  towards  giving  up  the  very  heavy 
gun,  by  consequence  the  turret  and  barbette,  by  consequence 
the  very  large  and  very  expensive  battle-ship.  I  believe  it 
will  bo  generally  conceded  that  neither  the  torpedo  nor  tho 
ram  has  any  dominating  influence  over  the  design  of  the 
warship.  Speed,  coal-endurance,  sea-keeping  qualities,  and 
the  gun,  arc  the  main  bases  of  construction. 

The  Admiral  thinks  that  "if  the  United  States  so 
■willed  it,  she  might  become  the  mightiest  naval,  power 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

THE  NEW  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  tells  the  story  of  "  two  dramatic 
revolutions"  which  he  has  witnessed.  The  first  was  in 
1860,  when  the  British  stage  was  emancipated  from  its 
previous  "  slovenliness,  boorishness,  unintcllectuality  and 
want  of  art."  The  second  (1890-3)  is  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Ibsenism  or  "  the  dramatisation  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts.''   "  For  thirty  years  we  have  kept 


the  stage  in  such  a  condition  that  no  man — if  ho  were  not 
a  Puritan — would  prevent  wife  or  daughters  from  enter- 
ing the  theatre  door."  But  row  plays  are  being  put 
forward  "  whose  heroines  are  monsters  and  whose  atmo- 
sphere is  mephitic." 

It  is  to  my  mind  no  less  than  a  crime  to  preach  from  the  stago 
the  ridicule  of  virtue  and  tho  splendid  courage  of  suicide.  I 
am  no  Pnritan,  I  trust,  no  bigot,  I  hope ;  but  though  I  have 
protested  against  the  Puritan  and  bigot,  and  Philistine  and 
Pharisee,  for  their  uncharitable  dealings  with  the  stage  all  my 
life  long,  still  were  Puritan  or  bigot  to  stand  up  and  preach 
against  tho  danger  and  the  disgust  that  are  the  outcome  of 
the  study  of  tho  new  drama,  I  for  one  could  not  answer  one 
word. 

THE  ARENA. 

The  October  ntmter  does  not  rise  much  above  th« 
average.  Mr.  Van  Ornum's  scheme  of  ettiUishhig  a 
currency  by  voluntary  association,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mackenzie's 
account  of  Free  Church  Union,  ai  d  Mr.  B.  0.  Flower's 
glowing  anticipations  of  "tie  coming  religion,"  aro 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  B.  J.  Hinton  tells  how  "the 
arid  region"  of  the  "New  West"  promises  by  aid  of 
irrigation  to  be  able  to  support  a  population  of  a  hundred 
millions,  and  he  asserts  in  all  soberness  "  that  this  pending 
development  of  our  continental  resources  can  be,  nay, 
must  be,  effected  upon  lines  which  will  automatically 
developeconomic  equity  indistribution."  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  hope  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  question 
which  he  regards  as  "a  continental  issue,"  Who  shall  con- 
trol the  sources  of  irrigation  ?  The  three  States,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  in  which  they  lie,  or  the  nation? 
Bov.  H.  MacQueary  tells  of  the  late  B.  A.  Proctor,  that  on 
receiving  a  cheque  for  his  first  literary  venture,  an  article 
in  Cornhill,  he  fancied  thero  must  have  teen  some  mis- 
take, and  only  on  inquiry  learned  that  magazines  paid  for 
such  contributions.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  tho 
great  astronomer  was  not  above  an  ardent  attachment  to 
■  whist,  chefs,  and  the  piano,  which  he  played  with  "much 
delicacy  of  touch  and  feeling."  Mr.  J.  C.  Caldwell  pro- 
claims that  "  the  South  is  American,"  nay 

Tho  strongest,  most  concentrated  force  of  Americanism  is 
in  the  goutb,  and  Americanism  is  the  highest  form  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilisation.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe,  except  tho 
kingdom  of  England,  which  is  so  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  as 
the  South. 

W.  E.  Manley,  D.D.,  reopens  an  old  dispute  by  affirm- 
ing, with  much  display  of  classic  lore,  that  the  words  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  the  duration  of  future 
punishment,  do  not  signify  eternal  or  endless. 

WHO  18  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  CRIMINAL? 

Mr.  Henry  Wood,  in  his  "  Psychology  of  Crime,"  makes 
out  that  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  crime  rests 
with  society  in  general  and  newspapers  in  particular. 
"  The  quality  of  thinking  determines  consciousness,  and 
consciousness  determines  character."  The  quality  of 
popular  thinking,  already  by  no  means  high,  is  too  largely 
determined  by  the  daily  press,  with  its  detailed  narratives 
of  vice  and  crime ;  whence  follows  in  natural  psychological 
order,  an  infection  of  the  general  consciousness,  and  an 
eruption  here  and  there  of  crime.  Mr.  Wood's  remedy  is 
"  systematic  idealism,"  by  which  alone  "the  undisciplined 
thinking  faculty"  can  be  "trained  to  close  its  avenues 
against  discordant  and  depressing  environment." 

The  scientific  way  to  destroy  evil  is  not  to  hold  it  up  and 
analyse  it  in  order  to  make  it  hateful,  but  rather  to  put  it  out 
of  the  consciousness. 

The  "  notes  and  announcements  "  contain  some  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  the  magazine. 
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THE  FORUM. 

Thebe  is  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the  high 
standard  of  the  previous  number,  but  the  articles  for 
October  are  on  the  whole  both  attractive  and  instructive. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  "  The  Revival  of  the  Drama  " 
and  Dr.  Carl  Peters  on  "  Prospects  of  Africa's  Settlement 
by  Whites"  are  quoted  elsewhere.  "  The  Rise  and  Doom 
of  the  Populist  Party."  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Tracy,  and  "  The 
True  Significance  of  Western  Unrest,"  which  Mr.  Charles 
S.  deed  finds  in  general  "  financial  embarrassment "  and 
not  in  revolutionary  mania,  are  written  to  show  that  the 
West  is  not  moving  in  the  direction  of  Socialism.  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells  argues  that  the  present  crisis  has  proved 
"  the  downfall  of  certain  financial  fallacies,"  such  as  the 
alleged  *'  appreciation  of  gold,"  evil  of  decline  in  prices, 
"  discrimination  against  silver,"  "  theory  of  conspiracy," 
"  new  coinage  ratios."  He  states  that  the  annual  gold 
product  of  the  world  is  increasing  and  promises  to  increase 
still  further.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  upholds  and  magnifies  the  strictest 
canons  of  medical  etiquotte  in  relation  to  quacks,  homoeo- 
paths, and  secret  remedies. 

THE  KINDHEABTKD  SOUTH. 

"  The  burning  of  negroes "  who  have  assaulted  white 
women  is  attribute  i  by  Bishop  Haygood  to  a  temporary 
fit  of "  emotional  insanity,"  which  he  is  not  disposed  to 
condemn  too  severely. 

The  Southern  people  are  not  cruel  and  never  were.  They 
are  kindhearted  people ;  pood  to  one  another  and  to  all  men. 
.  .  .  Tiiey  were  kind  to  the  negroes  when  they  were  slaves ; 
they  are  kind  to  them  now.  .  .  .  But  the  Southern  people  are 
now  and  always  have  been  most  sensitive  concerning  the 
honour  of  their  women — their  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  daughters. 
A  single  word  questioning  the  purity  of  Southern  women  has 
cost  many  a  man  his  life. 

If  only  the  educated  negroes  who,  except  in  the  rarest 
instances,  never  commit  crimes  against  virtue,  and  if  only 
the  Northerners  would  denounce  these  crimes  as  thev 
now  denounce  lynchings,  both  class  of  offences  would 
become  as  rare  as  in  the  days  of  slavery.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Smith  alleges  that  too  much  education  has  ruined  the 
negro  for  manual  training,  which  is  his  only  resource,  and 
declares  that "  the  negro  will  have  to  be  disfranchised 
and  a  separate  code  enacted,  that  will  fit  him."  "  The 
tendency' everywhere  is  for  the  whites  to  rent  out  their 
farms  and  move  to  the  towns,  where  they  can  safely 
educate  their  children,"  and  the  friction  between  the  two 
races  is  growing  to  an  ominous  pitch. 

HAVE  "  REAL  WAGES  "  RISEN  ? 

Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labour,  presents  important  generalisations  concerning 
"  Cheaper  Living  and  the  Rise  of  Wages,"  which  he  has 
drawn  from  a  recent  Government  report  on  wholesale 
prices  and  wages  during  the  years  1840  to  1891.  He 
finds  in  a  general  comparison-  that  wages,  considered 
relatively  to  the  importance  of  one  industry  to  all 
industries,  stood  at  82*5  in  1840,  at  155  6  in  1866,  and 
at  168  6  in  1891  relatively  to  100  in  1860,  and  that  the 
prices  of  223  commodities  entering  into  consumption,  on 
the  basis  of  the  importance  of  each  article  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  all,  have  risen  from  97-7  in  1840, 
relatively  to  100  in  1860,  to  187.7  in  1866,  and  fallen 
from  100  in  1860  to  94  •  4  in  1891 ; 

the  conclusion  being  positive  and  absolute  that,  while  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  prices  rose  in  1808  to  a  point  far 
beyond  the  increase  of  wages,  prices  have  now  fallen  to  a 
point  lower,  on  the  whole,  than  they  were  in  1840,  and  wages 
have  risen  even  above  the  high  point  they  reached  in  1866 


The  inevitable  conclusion  is  said  to  be  that 
whenever  the  prices  of  commodities  rise,  they  rise  higher 
relatively  than  does  the  price  of  labour,  and  that  when  price* 
go  down,  they  go  down  much  lower  relatively  than  does  the 
price  of  labour,  which  remains  ordinarily  very  nearly  at  its 
inflated  price. 

"CHICAGO  AS  A  LITERARY  AND  ART  CEMTBE." 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  proclaims  "  The  Literary  Emanci- 
pation of  the  West." 

Boston  has  lost  its  high  place.  New  York  to-day  claims  to 
be  and  is  the  literary  centre  of  America.  .  .  .  Henceforward 
New  York  and  not  Boston  is  to  be  the  great  dictator  of 
American  literature.  .  .  .  And  yet  New  York  is  in  danger  of 
assuming  too  much.  .  .  .  New  York,  like  Boston,  is  too  near 
London  and  Paris  to  be  American.  It  is  not  in  touch  with 
the  West.  It  is  losing  touch  with  the  people.  Chicago  is 
much  more  American,  notwithstanding  its  foreign  population. 
.  .  .  The  rise  of  Chicago  as  a  literary  and  art  centre  is  a 
question  only  of  time,  and  of  a  very  short  time,  for  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  has  taught  her  her  own  capabilities  in  some- 
thing higher  than  business.  The  founding  of  vast  libraries 
and  universities  and  art  museums  is  the  first  formal  step,  the 
preparation  stage ;  expression  will  follow  swiftly.  Magazine* 
and  publishing-houses  are  to  come.  The  writers  have  already 
risen 

The  East  considered  itself  English  in  general  character .  . . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  West  is  not  English.  The  XoruV 
west  is  more  largely  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  .  .  .  The 
literature  rising  from  these  people  will  not  be  English.  It 
will  be  something  new;  it  will  be  and  ought  to  be  American 
— that  is  to  say,  a  new  composite.  .  .  .  There  is  coming  in 
this  land  the  mightiest  assertion  in  art  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  the  physical  universe  ever  made  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  We  are  standing  for  a  literature  which  shall  rise  above 
culture,  abave  library  centres  and  literary  masters,  to  sincerity 
of  accent  and  to  native  democracy  of  sentiment,  and,  above 
all,  to  creative  candour. 

WHY  LONDON  IS  THE  WORLD'S  FINANCIAL  CENTRE. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Rico  objects  to  managers  of  "  public  business " 
claiming  a  "  right  lo  steal,"  which  no  one  would  allow  in 
private  life.  He  characterises  free  coinage  of  silver,  aoti- 
railroad  legislation,  and  similar  measures  as  simply 
robbery.   He  contrasts  English  public  life : — 

London  is  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  not  only  because 
of  its  location,  but  because  it  is  known  that  there  honesty 
pervades  public  financial  affairs ;  that  public  obligations  are 
Burc  to  be  met ;  that  mortgages  aro  safe  from  violation ;  and 
that  the  internal  affairs  of  public  corporations  arc  expected  to 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders  and  creditors. 

SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES. 

Professor  R.  O.  Doremus  declares  from  lengthened 
experience  of  chemical  criminal  investigations,  as  "a 
reasonable  conclusion,"  "  that  there  is  no  poison  to 
which  the  public  has  access  that  cannot  be  detected." 
"  The  metallic  poisons  can  be  detected,  by  oar  improved 
methods  of  research,  years,  yes,  centuries  after  death,  if 
the  body  has  been  protected  from  mingling  with  the 
soil."  Mr.  E.  S.  Holden,  director  of  Lick  Observatory, 
discusses  and  approves  Professor  Vogel's  explanation  of 
"  the  wonderful  new  star  of  1892,"  which  increased  in 
brilliancy  sisteenfold  in  two  days,  and  then  after  an 
interval  of  disappearance  reappeared  a  nebula. 

Atalanta. 

The  attempt  to  make  Wagner's  drama  understood  by  the 
average  man  or  woman  is  successfully  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Farqnharson  Sharp.  A  synopsis  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  is  rendered  in  stirring  prose.  "  Warwick  Castle," 
in  the  "  Stately  Homes  of  England  "  Series,  is  well  illus- 
trated. 
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The  London  Quarterly  Review. 

Ths  first  place  is  awarded  to  a  depreciatory  review  of 
"  modern  Congregational  theology,"  as  set  forth  in  "  Faith 
and  Criticism."  This  is  described  as  "  a  disappointing 
"book,"  whose  "  chief  lock "  is  "  the  absence  of  a  clear 
vindication  of  Scripture  as  the  sufficient  and  authoritative 
guide."  "  The  Apostolic  Succession  "  is  severely  criticised, 
a?  leading  logically  to  "  materialistic  magic,"  but  hopes  are 
cherished  that  "  the  experimental  religion  of  our  high 
Anglican  brethren  will  one  day  burst  the  bonds  "  of  this 
theory.  "The  Methodist  Agitation  of  1835  "  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  retrospect  highly  unfavourable  to  the  projects  of 
the  reformers.  "An  English  Ultra-montane  Philoso- 
pher" is  the  late  W.  G.  Ward,  who  is  described  by  the 
reviewer  as  having  done  "a  greater  service  than  any 
man  of  his  generation  "  "  for  the  theistic  controversy." 
Of  the  non-theological  articles,  the  most  attractive 
article  is  an  appreciation  of  "Three  poets  of  the 
younger  generation  " — William  Watson,  Norman  Gale, 
and  Arthur  Symons.  "Early  English  Literature" 
is  a  review  of  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke's  "  History." 
There  are  also  memorial  reviews  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  and 
of  J.  Addington  Symonds's  "  Life  in  the  Swiss  Highlands." 
"The  Future  of  British  Agriculture"  is  suggestively  and 
hopefully  treated,  "on  alleviation  from  the  excessive 
taxation  imposed  upon  the  agricultural  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industrial  community  "  being  put  forward,  however, 
as  "at  present  the  only  remedy  for  agricultural  depres- 


The  Dublin  Review. 
There  is  not  a  little  variety  of  historical  and  present- 
day  interest  mingled  with  the  more  solid  theological 
contents  of  this  Review.  "  The  Eucharistic  Congress  at 
Jerusalem,"  where  the  Pope  for  the  first  time  consented 
to  be  represented  along  with  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental 
Churches,  is  reviewed  by  Lady  Herbert,  who  states  as 
one  of  its  two  great  results  "  a  strong  and  sensible  move- 
ment towards  the  union  of  the  separated  Churches."  She 
urges  the  clamant  need  of  such  reunion,  for— Protestants 
will  be  interested  to  hear — the  Russian  official  Church  is 
threatened  with  extinction  by  reason  of  its  fifteen 
millions  of  Dissenters.  "The  Protestant  universities 
train  the  greater  number"  of  the  prieste  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  leaven  of  Protestantism  is  rapidly 
spreading  in  the  Balkan  provinces,  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Syria.  That  Anglicans  are  not  to  be  included  in  the 
projected  reunion  appears  iu  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Breen's 
vehement  denunciation  of  "Rome's  Tribute  to  Anglican 
Orders."  Professor  De  Harley  attributes  "  the  propaga- 
tion of  Islam  "  in  old  times  to  force,  in  modern  times  to 
,  its  simplicity,  ea*y  ethics,  and  sensuous  heaven.  He 
fills  for  "  a  general  union  of  all  Christian  powers  "  against 
it  Miss  Clerkc  graphically  epitomises  the  story  of  Father 
Ohrwalder's  captivity  under  the  Mahdi.  Rev.  E.  C.  Butler 
claims  that  Bishop  Lightfoot's  version  of  early  Christianity 
establishes  "  St.  PetePs  primacy,  his  connection  with  the 
Soman  Church  as  bishop,  the  primacy  of  that  Church 
from  the  dawn  of  Christian  history."  Rev.  F.  D.  Gasquet 
brings  forward  muoh  contemporary  evidence  to  prove 
that  daring  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
religious  instruction  imparted  by  the  Church  was  far 
superior  to  what  Protestant  historians  have  generally 
made  it  out  to  ba. 


Great  Thoughts  gives  a  brief  biography  of  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, with  a  portrait,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Barry  Pain, 
and  a  number  of  other  features  of  interest. 


The  Strand. 

The  illustrated  interview  with  theLord  Mayorof  London 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  average  of  such 
articles.  The  many  engravings  of  rooms  in  the  Mansion 
House  will  make  people  acquainted  with  the  residence  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  Civic  King  of  London.  The  chapter 
on  "  Ears "  is  curious.  Tho  selection  for  illustration  is 
certainly  catholic.  Surely  never  before  have  Cicero  and 
Charlotte  Yonge,  Swinburne  and  Cardinal  Manning,  Miss 
Fortescue  and  Queen  Victoria,  served  to  illustrate  one 
article.  Paul  Hardy  contributes  a  capital  translation  of 
Jules  Claretie's  "  Last  Tramp." 


The  Idler. 

Conan  Doyle  writes  a  most  gruesome  story,  "  The  Case 
of  Lady  Sonnox,"  which  everybody  is  certain  to  read  and 
then  wish  they  hadn't  E.  W.  Hornung  brings  us  another 
bride  fro  ji  the  bush.  His  writings  ore  always  fresh  and 
unconventional.  Philip  Bourke  Mirston  has  a  pathetio 
sub-humorous  poem  of  "  Poet  and  Cobbler."  The  inter- 
view with  George  Meredith  is  chiefly  valuable  for  a  fine 
pencil  drawing  of  the  novelist's  head,  and  for  the  evi- 
dence that  the  American  appreciation  of  his  writings  is 
returned  by  him  in  warm  admiration  of  the  American 
people.  The  article  on  Father  Ignatius  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 


The  Woman  at  Home. 

Thk  second  number  of  the  Woman  at  Home  is  a  marke  1 
advance  upon  the  first  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  is 
the  subject  of  a  very  appreciative  sketch.  Baroness  von 
Yedlitz  tells  "  How  I  Brought  Lisct  to  London."  The 
page  of  "  Confessions''  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  character- 
istically modest.  His  favourite  occupation  is  "Being 
useful,"  as  distinguished  from  his  "  Favourite  pastime, 
Work,"  while  his  "  Favourite  Holiday  Resort'*  is  "The 
Globe."  The  article  on  Lady  Charles  Beresford  is  noticed 
in  another  place. 

The  Review  of  the  Churches. 

The  October  number  is  varied,  fresh,  and  well  up- 
to-date.  Dr.  Gilbert's  account  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  Parish  Councils 
Bill  is  the  subject  of  a  Round  Table  Conference,  in 
which  par  is  taken  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  editor 
of  the  Record,  and  chief  promoter  of  the  clerical  agi- 
tation about  the  Bill,  as  well  as  by  such  hearty 
supporters  of  Mr.  Fowler's  measure  as  Revs.  Charles 
Williams,  C.  A.  Berry,  and  J.  Frome  Wilkinson.  It  is 
evident  th*t  the  principal  battle  will  be  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  parish  doles.  The  official  vindication  of 
Dr.  Kate  Bnshnell  and  Mrs.  Andrews  on  the  Cantonments 
question  gives  Dr.  Lunn  an  opportunity  for  driving  home 
certain  salutary  truths  on  "  missions  and  morals," — which 
he  does  con  amore. 


Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 
Theatre-goers  may  be  interested  to  read  the  descrip- 
tion of"  How  a  Play  is  Produced" — not  from  the  brain  of 
the  author,  but  its  mechanical  setting  and  accessories. 
The  endless  rehearsals  in  silent  unlit  theatres,  the  making 
and  altering  of  sc*enery  and  properties,  tho  thousand  ana 
one  details  to  be  arranged  before  ever  the  play  comes 
before  the  public,  ought  to  convince  stage-struck  youths 
that  an  actor's  life  is  very  far  from  being  all  "  beer  and 
skittles." 
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WILLIAM  HOLHAN  HUNT. 

The  new  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal,  better 
known  as  the  "  Art  Annual,"  deals  with  an  unusually 
interesting  artist  and  his  work — William  Holman  Hunt, 
by  Archdeacon  Farxar  and  Mrs.  Meynell. 

THE  ARTIST. 

Writing  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  tho  artist,  Mrs.  Meynell 
says:— 

The  history  of  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  in  his 
youth  is  the  history  of 
the  movement  which 
boro  tho  oft-rnisrepre- 
eented  name  of  pre- 
Raphaelitism.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  was  pre- 
Kaphaelitism,  and 
what  he  was  he  has 
remained.  .  .  In  a  sense 
his  youth  has  nover 
ceased.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  1893,  he  is  at 
work  upon  that  very 
disisn  of  the  "Lady 
of  Shalott"  for  which 
he  made  the  first  study 
when  the  Tennyson 
romance  was  young. 

When  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  began  to  work 
on  actual  Scripture 
subjects  in  actual 
Scripture  scenes,  he 
left  England  per- 
suaded that  the 
principles  he  had 
tested  by  labour  and 
thought  through  a 
number  of  years 
might  be  applied 
more  largely  in  re- 
ligious art.  He  re- 
members now  with 
surprise  that  this 
religious  work 
awakened  no  kind  of 
interest  among  the 
members  of  his 
church  at  home. 
"The  Light  of  the. 
World  "  was  bought 
by  a  printer,  and 
"  The  Finding  of  the 
Saviour  in  the 
Temple"  byabrewer. 

At  tho  middle 
period  of  his  life  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  made  the  East  much 
his  home.  **  His  pictures,"  adds  Mrs.  Meynell  in  con- 
clusion, "  were  the  work  of  years  crowded  with  intense 
activity.  He  spent  his  life  and  strength  over  'The 
Shadow  of  Death.*" 

HIS  PICTURES. 

Part  II.  of  the  "  Annual "  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  pictures,  and  is  contributed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
who  writes  as  one  of  the  multitude,  desiring  simply  to 


STCDV  F03  "HIE  SHADOW  Of  DEATH 


point  to  qualities  and  meanings  which  are  not  bevosif 
reach  of  any  intelligent  student,  and  to  tell  others  iLi 
he  himself  has  seen  in  the  pictures.  It  would  be  idi- - 
sible  here  to  quote  from  the  descriptions  of  all  the  picti. 
thus  dealt  with  by  Archdeacon  Farrar:  "A  Gmv,.>, 
British  Family  Sheltering  a  Christian  Missionary  fr» 
the  Persecution  of  the  Druids,"  "  The  Hireling  SheiiMfl 
"  The  Wandering  Sheep,"  *'  The  Awakened  Coaeafl 

"The  Light  off 
World,'"  The  s-,. 
goat,'  "The Fin; 
of  the  Saviour «  ; 
Temple,"  v. 
Triumph  of  tk-k. 
cents,*  "Oil:.: 
Among  the  Loriv 
"  May  Day  on  51. 
dalen  .Tower,"  t 
"The  ShaoV, 
Death;"  hot 
following  note-  r, 
give  some  ids  a  i!'! 
interesting  kr- 
press  suppliti 
Archdeacon  Fira 

DIFPICDlTItS  r 
PALK8THI 

In  order  to  [i- 
"  The  Finding  .r 
Saviour  in  the  I: 
pie"   Mr.  W:. 
Hunt,  in  1851.  *' 
to  Egypt,  and  ti. 
to   Palestine,  i- 
the  gronp  o( 
doctors  ne  (&••!■. 
to  find  the  m 
suitable  w<--> 
among  the  U ^ 
modern  BaW>  ■ 
Jerusalem.  \-- 
these  author;!.' 
entirely  nrisfw't 
object    They  : 
garded  him  if «  :r 
pigandist  of  11 
mission  to  U»  k 
refused  to  at 
and  even  aw  > 
nicated  th«  * 
were  willing  t« ' 
his  stitdia  ^ 
he  did  at  his  )■ 
suade  a  ftwof  t'»- 
to  become  his  oiw 
they  were  so  worried  by  their  companions  that  they-' 
left  off  sitting,  and  the  painter's  labour  was  throm 
But  his  heart  and  soul  were  entirely  in  his  subf  - 
ile had  that  invincible  "  genius  for  taking  pains 
he  has  ascribed  to  his  friend  Kossetti.  The  J*-! 
with  the  Rabbis  was  partly  overcome  by  the  - 
intervention  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocalta,  but  the  pu+Jf 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  had  to  be  postponed  till  "V 
was  finished.    Mr.  Hunt's  object  was  not  merely"  • 
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Dials  as  models,  but  to  show  the  old  Jewish  life  as 
rly  as  possible  as  it  actually  was. 

"the  shadow  of  death." 
In  this  picture,  exhibited  in  1874,  Mr.  Hunt  has  carried 
I  step  farther  his  purpose  of  depicting,  as  far  as  possible, 
lible  subjects  amid  their  actual  surroundings. 

It  is  one  of  the  pictures  in  which  Art  has  tried  to  answer 
he  question  of  the  unspiritual  Nazarcnes,  "  Is  not  this  tho 


The  accessories,  however,  are  only  tho  merest  framework  of 
the  central  thought.  Mr.  Hunt  has  endeavoured  to  set  before- 
us  Jesus  in  His  humanity.  Jesus  as  Ho  lived  unknown, 
unnoticed,  a  poor  and  humble  labourer  in  the  common  lot  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  glorifying  life  simply  as 
life,  labour  simply  as  labour.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunt 
has  not  painted  a  being  irradiated  with  aureoles  and 
nimbus.  .  .  .  Christ  has  been  toiling  for  long  hours  at  tho 
manual  labour  which  He  exalted,  and  tho  evening  has  come. 


:.'r  :  ■ . 


■ 


,nter  ? "    So  far  as  I  know  there  has  not  been  one  other 
apt  in  Art  to  paint  Jesus  as  a  young  man.  exercising  the 
able  trade  in  the  village  of  Nazareth,  by  which  Ho  glorified 
•  for  all  time.    He  alone  has  had  the  strong  simple  faith 
led  him  to  choase  as  a  subject  "  the  Lord  of  Time  and 
I  worlds,"  working  for  His  daily  bread  in  the  occupation 
Galilean  artisan.    Mr.  Hunt  studied  every  detail,  every 
f  on  the  spot.    He  went  to  Bethlehem  to  examine 
_  face,  because  it  is  said  that  there  the  inhabitants 
[  in  some  features  the  traditional  beauty  of  the  House  of 
He  painted  tho  interiors  of  carpenters'  shops  both  at 
i  and  at  Bethlehem. 


...       '  ■       "  .■;*•.■  ■   ■ " 



WIAYOOTT  LODGE  \  KB.  HOLM  AN  HUNT'S  HOUSE. 


He  has  risen  to  uplift  His  arms  in  the  attitude  of  prayer; 
His  eyes  are  turned  heavenwards,  His  lips  are  open  in 
supplication.  Mary  is  kneeling  at  His  right,  fondly  opening 
the  coffer  which  contains  the  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh.  .  .  .  But  suddenly  looking  up,  she  has  caught 
Bight  of  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  ami  it  has  transfixed  her  with 
awe  and  terrible  forebodings.  For  what  she  sees  is  tho 
shadow  of  death,  and  the  shadow  of  a  death  by  crucifixion. 

The  picture  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Agnew,  and 
some  years  later  presented  by  them  to  the  Manchester 
Art  Gallery. 
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OTHER  ART  MAGAZINES. 

The  Art  Journal  maintains  its  high  reputation  under 
"Mr.  David  Croal  Thomson's  editorship.  The  Magazine  of 
Art,  which  has  been  in  existence  fifteen  years,  has  just 
"begun  a  new  volume,  with  the  price  raised  to  Is.  4d 
Three  plates  are  to  be  given  henceforth,  a  photogravure 
or  an  etching  as  frontispiece,  and  two  other  plates,~  all 
.executed  by  the  best  processes  of  the  day.  Printing  in 
colour  is  also  to  be  a  special  feature. 

The  Studio  remains  as  interesting  as  it  was  when 
the  first  number  made  its  appearance  in  April,  with 
Air.  Gleeson  "White  as  editor.  It  is  a  mid-monthly,  and 
the  October  part  is  an  excellent  special  arts-and-crafts 
number. 

The  Quarterly  Illustrator  is  an  American  art  magazine, 
also  started  this  year.  It  surveys  the  work  done  each 
quarter  in  the  way  of  illustrating ;  and  gives  a  repre- 
sentative selection  from  all  the  great  illustrated  periodicals, 
with  critical  notices  of -magazine  illustrators. 

The  Art  Amateur  is  another  capital  American  art 
magazine.  It  is  devoted  more  especially  to  the  interests 
of  the  amateur,  an  important  feature  being  the  coloured 
plates  for  copying.  There  is  also  an  English  edition 
published  by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran  and  Co. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Laxdob  writes  of  his  travels  among 
the  Ainu,  the  "monkey-like,-'  " dog-like,"  " bear-like," 
aborigines  of  Japan,  who  are  slowly  becoming  extinct. 
They  now  only  number  about  eight  thousand.  '■"  Some  of 
the  strange  peculiarities  of  the  Ainu  are  their  extreme 
hairiness  all  over  the  body,  the  immense  length  of  their 
arms  and  toes."  They  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
human  development.  They  are  extremely  good-natured 
and  gentle,  but  from  our  moral  point  of  view,  they 
have  no  morals  at  all!  They  possess  no  laws  and 
marriages  are  in  no  way  regulated.  They  are  poly- 
gamists,  and  they  have  no  religion  beyond  a  very  perfect 
form  of  Totemism,  the  central  point  of  that  belief 
being  their  own  descent  from  the  "bear."  The 
article,  which  is  well-illustrated,  is  rich  in  information 
"  Stray  Echoes  from  Friedrichsruh "  reproduce  the  life' 
of  the  German  ex-Chancellor  as  country  squire,  and  the 
portraits  of  him  are  very  fine.  In  "  The  Sere,  the  Yellow 
Leaf,  Sarah  Grand  concludes  a  painful  lesson  on  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  to  which  the  life  of  a  society. beauty 
turns  when  the  inevitable  old-age  overtakes  her.  If  any 
one  is  fired  by  a  desire  to  catch  giraffes  he  will,  in  Mr. 
H.  A.  Bryden'R  article,  find  all  necessary  directions,  and 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  subject 


The  Century. 

The  illustrations  this  month  are  scarcely  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard.  Mr.  C.  W.  Allers's  portrait  of  the 
old  mnn  Bismarck,  seated  by  the  table  with  his  pipe 
»nd  his  newspaper,  is  very  fine.  It  accompanies  Miss 
Kmnicutfs  account  of  her  visit  to  Friedrichsruh,  which  is 
n  .ticed  elsewhere.  Josiah  Flynt's  experiences  among 
American  tramp3  are  set  off  with  some  vivid  engravings  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lucas  and  M.  Frantschold.  But  Mr.  G.  W 
E  Inards  s  quaint  pictures  of  "  the  factions  of  Kitwyk  " 
i3i m  the  gem  of  the  magazine    There  is  the  wonted 


admirable  variety  of  reading  matter.  "  Taking  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena "  finds  notice  on  another  page.  So  does 
Emerson's  poem  "  To  Lowell  on  his  fortieth  birthday."  A 
lecture  by  Lowell  appears  on  "Humour,  Wit,  Fnu, 
and  Satire."  It  describes  Cervantes  as  "beyond  all 
question,  the  greatest  of  humourists,"  and  declares  Doa 
Quixote  to  be  "  the  everlasting  type  of  the  disappointmetit 
which  sooner  or  later  always  overtakes  the  man  who 
attempts  to  accomplish  ideal  good  by  material  means." 

Mies  Virginia  Vaughan  tells  the  life-story  of  "Georgs 
Michel,  the  painter  of  Montmartre,"  and  remarks  of  him 
as  a  rare  feat  that  he  did  "  his  greatest  work  from  sixtj- 
five  to  eighty,  and  merely  for  the  delight  it  afforded  bam, 
without  any  of  the  incitements  either  of  ambition  or  of 
necessity."  The  "  Memories  and  Letters  of  Ed  win  Booth  * 
are  presented  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Bispham,  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  fashion.   

The  English  Illustrated. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Surgeon- 
Major  Parke.  This  faces  an  article  by  Herbert  Ward, 
entitled  "Martyrs  to  a  New  Crusade,"  which  contaki 
extremely  laudatory  obituary  notices,  with  excellent  por- 
traits of  Major  Barttelot,  Mr.  Jameson,  Captain  Stairs  and 
Captain  Nelson.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  reminis- 
cences of  Balliol  College. 

"  The  Shooting  Season  at  Sandringham  "  is  illustrate! 
by  a  series  of  portraits — that  almost  verge  on  caricature 
—of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  sportsman.  Mr.  Clemesi 
Scott  gives  us  a  very  unflattering  picture  of  the  Japanese 
Girls.  "  The  most  over-praised  and  over-rated  people  is 
the  world,"  "  shuffling,  undersized,  featureless  dolls,  cobby 
in  shape,  as  fat  as  dumplings,  and  without  a  trace  of 
grace  in  movement  or  carriage  "—are  some  of  the  compli- 
ments he  bestows  on  the  Japanese.  In  Mr.  Scott's  excuse 
it  must  be  noted  that  he  visited  Japan  in  the  early  spring 
when  he  quivered  under  the  bitterest  N.E.  wind  he  had 
ever  endured.   

Harper's. 

Edwin  Lord  Weekes  concludes  his  papers  of  Persian 
travel  "  From  Tabreoz  to  Ispahan."  Ispahan  itself  is 
worthy  in  its  Oriental  magnificence  and  uncleanness 
to  be  the  home  of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights," 
On  all  sides  of  it  6tand  the  ruins  of  magnificent 
palaces  and  gateways  set  in  gardens  of  rank  luxuri- 
ance. Much  of  its  vanished  splendour  lies  at  the 
door  of  Jenghis  Khan  Timour  and  other  invaders. 
The  College  of  the  Dervishes,  besides  gorgeous  archi- 
tecture, white  marble-faience,  carved  wood,  has  its 
door  encrusted  with  silver,  richly  wrought  Terrible 
experiences  of  cholera  and  fever  were  endured  by  the 
travellers,  which  at  last  ended,  as  all  the  world  know?, 
in  the  death  from  typhoid  of  Mr.  Theodore  Child. 

Colonel  Dodge  this  month  deals  with  riders  of  Turkey 
in  his  series  of  horses  of  all  lands.  Some  engravings  of 
the  Sultan's  famous  white  Arabs  are  given. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  writes  of  the  Decadent  Movement 
in  Literature.  He  describes  Impressionism  and  Symbolism 
as  the  two  main  branches  of  that  movement,  both  seeking 
after  the  very  essence  of  truth— la  Verite  vraie. 

Portraits  are  given  of  the  Apostles  of  the  new  move- 
ment—Paul Verlaine,  Maeterlinck,  etc  The  illustrations 
are  scarcely  up  to  the  usual  average. 
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"THE  RELIGION  OF  A  LITERARY  MAN." 

This  delightful  little  book  *  is  an  af termath  of  the  news- 
piper  controversy  which  took  place  last  year  on  the 
question,  "Is  Christianity  played  out?"  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  was  one  of  those  who 
then  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  what  was  called 
"essential  Christianity."  In  these  pages  he  develops  and 
strengthens  the  position  he  then  assumed,  and  calls  the 
result "  Beligio  Scriptoris."  And  a  very  charming  and 
altogether  noteworthy  thing  this  result  is.  Mere  undog- 
matic  Christianity  some  people  will  call  it,  and  indeed 
there  is  nothing  about  it  that  is  new — only  a  very  vivid 
and  penetrating  restatement  of  well  worn  troths.  But,  for 
all  that,  the  book  is  a  fine  spiritual  tonic,  and  the  devout 
rtrenmrasness  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  altogether  refreshing, 
in  comparison  with  the  languid  agnosticism  which  only 
too  often  pastes  for  the  religion  of  a  literary  man. 
Perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  its  careful 
attention  to  perspective  in  religious  things.  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  is  a  sworn  foe  both  of  the  dogmatist  and  the 
sentimentalist.  He  has  scant  respect  for  the  creeds  and 
churches  of  modern  Christendom,  lint  he  so  restates 
and  rearranges  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
that  his  religion  appears  a  great  deal  more  Christ-liko 
than  that  of  most  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.  His  doctrine  of  the  "  Relative  Spirit "  and 
the  distinction  he  draws  between  what  is  provincial  and 
what  is  universal  in  religion  is  a  very  necessary  one,  and 
is  at  the  foundation  of  his  whole  position. 

It  is  under  the  guidance  of  this  "  Relative  Spirit " — 
vhich  is  not  a  "  familiar,"  but  simply  a  way  of  looking  at 
things  in  their  true  proportion — that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
declares  that  the  vital  question  for  this  modern  world  is 
not  as  of  old,  What  is  truth?  but  rather,  What  is  sin? 
After  a  pregnant  discussion  he  gives  the  following  answer 
to  the  question,  which  shows  at  once  how  widely  he 
differs  from,  and  how  nearly  he  approximates  to,  the 
orthodox  Christian  position.  "  Generally  stated  I  would 
define  sin  as  that  which  in  any  time  or  country,  or  under 
whatsoever  conditions  or  outward  appearances,  means  the 
living  by  the  lower  instead  of  the  higher  side  of  our 
natures."  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  our  author's  dis- 
cussion of  sin  with  his  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  probably 
he  would  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
He  is  not  a  theologian  but  a  literary  man,  and  so  may  be 
snffered  to  say  that  we  have  more  to  gain  by  losing  our 
free  will  than  by  keeping  it.  As  with  free  will,  so  with 
the  Hereafter.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  believe  in 
it  or  not.  "  Those  who  want  to  believe  in  a  future  life 
(an  do  so.  No  philosopher  can  rob  them  of  it,  and  pro- 
bably  the  arguments  are  the  stronger  on  the  side  of  belief. 
Even  if  it  be  an  illusion,  illusion,  as  we  have  said,  is  one 
of  life's  methods." 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  eviscerates  Mr.  Le 
Galhenne's  religion  of  all  that  is  really  religious.  But  a 
further  dip  into  his  book  corrects  this  impression.  We 
Mve  no  space  to  discuss  his  treatment  of  "  Essential 
Christianity,"  "  Dogma  and  Symbolism,"  and  '*  The  Reli- 
gions Senses."  A  few  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the 
trend  of  thought,  though  no  mere  extracts  can  give  an 
wequate  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  deils 
with  his  subject.  Speaking  of  Christ  he  says :  "  The  sig- 
nificance of  Christ  as  a  historical  figure  is  not  so  much  that 
He  was  the  prophet  of  any  absolutely  new  religious 
institutions,  as  that  He  gathered  up  into  one  masterful 
synthesis  those  that  had  enjoyed  but  an  isolated  expression 
"foretime.  The  intense  spirituality  of  the  Hebrew;  the 

•"TbelfcUgtoii  of*  Literwy  Mm."  by  Richtrf  Le  GaMenne.  (London  : 
«™  »«U»m  and  John  Line.)  3s.  «J.  net. 


impassioned  self-annihilation  of  the  Hindoo ;  the  joyous 
naturalism  of  the  Greek;  He  combined  all  these  in  an 
undreamed  of  unity,  and  gave  to  it  the  impetus  of  His 
own  masterful,  emotional  individuality."  "  Wo  have  leen 
told  that  the  world  has  tried  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and 
found  it  wanting.  The  world  has  never  tried  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  so-called 
Christian  era,  it  has  yet  to  begin." 

The  following  sentences  are  characteristic.  "Catho- 
licism is  simply  average  humanity  in  a  surplice— 
that  is  the  secret  of  its  hold  upon  the  world.''  "  Self- 
sacrifice  is  no  ideal  dream  of  a  gentle  soul,  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  condition  of  man's  happiness  evolved  by  nature  for 
herself  out  of  the  depths  of  her  own  rough  heart ;  and  if 
from  the  stern  strife  of  conflicting  needs  so  fair  a  flower 
has  come,  how  true  seems  the  intuition  of  the  mystic, 
that  God  Himself  may  after  all  be  Love."  "Truth 
always  comes,  as  Christ  came,  in  the  garb  of  absolute 
simplicity.  He  seems  a  mere  child,  a  peasant  person. 
The  learned  doctors  will  have  none  of  him.  Love  God  and 
love  one  another!  Is  that  all?  That  we  have  known 
from  our  youth  up.   Yet  there  is  nothing  else  to  say." 

It  is  easy  to  object  that  all  this  is  poetry  rather  than 
theology,  but  it  is  a  good  religion  for  aU  that.  And  if 
this  i6  the  religion  of  literary  men,  all  we  can  say  is, 
would  there  were  more  of  it ! 


"  THE  COMING  RELIGION." 

The  manufacture  of  religions  is  evidently  a  thriving 
modern  industry.  Its  output,  if  one  may  judge  from 
current  periodical  literature,  is  remarkably  large.  Perhaps 
of  all  magazines,  the  Arena  has  the  greatest  stock  of  this 
commodity  on  hand.  Scarcely  a  number  passes  without 
announcing  the  new  theology,  the  new  church,  the  new 
religion  which  is  to  eclipse  all  its  predecessors,  and  to  bring 
the  millennium  within  measurable  distance.  In  theOctober 
issue,  the  editor  himself,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  contributes 
his  prophecy — happily  soberer  and  less  arrogant  than  the 
average.  He  recalls  the  "  great  revelations  of  our  day  " 
— the  progress  in  physical  science,  and  notably  the  general 
adoption  of  the  evolution  theory, — archaeological  research, 
with  the  light  its  discoveries  have  shed  on  Old  and  New 
Testaments, — the  disclosure  to  the  West  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gions of  the  far  East,  with  the  noble  ethical  teachings  of  the 
Avesta,  the  Rig  Veda,  and  the  Buddhist  Bible, — the  ready 
intercommunication  of  persons  and  ideas  dne  to  modern 
facilities  of  travel,  press,  post  and  telegraph,  which  jostle 
together  the  professors  of  a  dozen  different  religions  in  the 
Midway  Plaisance  of  the  Chicago  Fair, — and  the  new 
psychical  research,  resulting  in  "Christian  science," 
mental  healing,  and  theosophy : — 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  we  are  living  in  a  new  world, 
and  ho  who  would  help  mankind  in  any  vital  way  must 
recognise  this  truth.  This  is  precisely  what  the  earnest ' 
thinkers  among  the  theologians,  who  have  embraced  what  is 
known  as  the  Higher  Criticism,  appreciate.  ...  To  them  the 
Creator  is  no  longer  the  God  of  a  peculiar  people,  with  an  ear 
for  ages  deaf  to  the  cry  of  earth's  teeming  millions,  but  in 
Him  they  behold  the  love  and  life-essence  of  the  universe. 
Instead  of  a  greatly  magnified  man,  they  see  a  wise,  order- 
loving,  and  conscious  Energy,  which  through  the  tireless  ages, 
step  by  step,  leads  life  from  the  lowest  forms  on  to  heaven- 
aspiring  man.  To  them,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  religion 
reflects  the  sanity  of  the  Infinite.  .  .  .  And  because  these 
scholars  are  walking  hand  in  band  into  the  larger'  truth  which 
God  has  given  to  the  world  to-day,  thoy  will  succeed,  and  their 
success  means  far  more  than  the  triumph  of  a  faction.  It  will 
mark  a  higher  altitude  in  the  religious  development  of  the 
worM.  It  will  usher  in  an  era  of  peace  in  place  of  the  terrible 
strife  of  the  past. 
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TWO  EXPERIMENTS:  " ABBOTSHOLME "  AND  "BEDALES. 


LOJfG  with  other  signs  which  are  now  visible  of  a 
stirring  among  the  dry  bones  of  education,  two 
schools  have  lately  been  founded  on  somewhat 
novel  lines,  embodying  in  several  respects  what  may  l>e 
called  Review  of  Reviews 
principles.  One  of  these, 
Abbotsholm»,  was  founded 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and, 
under  the  vigorous  and  en- 
thusiastic care  of  Br.  Cecil 
Rcddie,  the  headmaster  and 
founder,  is  now  an  assured 
success.  Bedales,  which 
was  founded  only  last  year 
•by  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley,  for- 
merly Dr.  Beddie's  assis- 
tant-master, and  like  him 
an  educational  enthusiast 
of  strong  practical  bent, 
promises  apparently  no  less 
■well.  The  two  schools  are 
quite  independent,  and  to 
some  extent  each  has  its 
own  lines;  but  they  both  set  in  the  forefront  the 
principles  to  which  I  referred.  Among  these  is  the 
recognition  that  half  our  old  teaching  methods  are  as 
obsolete  as  the  stage  coach.  In  our  days,  educationalists 
have  begun  to  learn  their  business  afresh,  studying  it 
from  the  point  of  view 
not  of  the  teacher 
merely  but  of  the 
taught.  The  result  of 
this  is  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  like 
the  Kindergarten, 
Sloyd,  Tonic  Sol-fa, 
and  M.  Gouin's,  and 
the  free  use  of  models, 
games,  and  the  magic 
lantern  for  the  pur- 
poses of  work  as  well 
as  play.  Dr.  Reddie 
and  Mr.  Badley  are 
strong  on  Reform  of 
Educational  Methods, 
on  the  plan  of  enroll- 
ing eye  and  hand 
along  with  ear  as  the 
schoolmaster's  Triple  Alliance,  and  calling  nothing 
common  or  childish  which  may  help  to  interest  a  child 
and  make  him  catch  some  notion  of  what  his  teacher 
is  driving  at.  Our  articles  on  M.  Gouin's  method 
appeared  when  Bedales  was  being  organised,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Badley's  assistants  went  to  Paris  to  learn  the 
method  from  M.  Gouin  himself.  It  is  now  in  full 


ABBOTSHOLME  PEOM  MONXSCLOWNHOLME. 


bedales:  THE  SCHOOL,  NOBTH  FACE. 


swing  at  the  school  for  the  teaching  of  French  and  Ger- 
man. Allied  with  these  reforms  in  method  is  the  doing 
away  with  the  system  of  narrow  competitive  cram  under 
which  Latin  Grammar  nnd  other  things,  excellent  in 

themselves  (science,  for 
instance,  in  many  so-called 
modern  schools  or  "modem 
sides"  of  classical  ones), 
are  to  monopolise  an 
English  boy's  best  learning 
years,"  to  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  all  knowledge  or 
interest  about  the  great 
facts  of  his  own  counter, 
past  and  present,  here  and 
over  seas.  This  blunder 
is  doomed.  National 
patriotism  is  worthy  of  > 
place  among  the  school 
subjects  of  the  new  era. 
Another  impulse  of  the 
times,  equally  healthy,  k 
the  instinct  of  escaping 
from  the  eternal  rouna  of  factories,  machines,  and 
machine-made  education,  with  its  competitive  indi- 
vidualism, to  the  atmosphere  of  manual  crafts  and 
outdoor  industries.  Dr.  Reddie  and  Mr.  Badkj 
maintain    that,    at  most  schools,  the  alternative  is 

between  book  com- 
petition and  games 
competition,  and 
that  even  our  good 
British  sports,  with 
their  possibilities 
for  bringing  out  the 
spirit  of  co-operative 
comradeship,  tend  to 
become  a  sort  of  spe- 
cialised class  -  arnusc- 
ment.as  if  cricket  were 
the  only  kind  of  work 
a  gentleman  con  Id 
properly  do  with  his 
hands.  Mr.  Bnskic 
with  his  road-making 
and  weaving,  Edward 
Carpenter  with  his 
market -gardening, 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  tree-felling,  should  highly 
approve  the  way  in  which  at  these  schools  gardening 
and  carpentry  and  the  like  are  put  into  the  regular 
day's  programme. 

In  some  photographs  which  have  been  sent  me, 
Abbotsholme  boys  are  seen  building  a  cricket  pavilion, 
a  boat,  a  dove-cot;    Bedales  boys  bridging  a  lake 
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draining  the  football  field," 
digging  a  garden  bed. 
One  breezy  photograph 
shows  the  Abbotsholme 
boys  bringing  the  hay 
harvest  home,  in  fine 
old  style,  with  harp,  sack- 
bnt,  psaltery  and  all  kinds 
of  music.  The  idea  is 
that  the  varied  day  with 
its  alternations  of  manual 
and  brain  work  and  games, 
and  social  recreations  in 
the  evening,  is  so  interest- 
ing that  the  youngsters 
need  less  driving  during 
the  brief  hours  at  the  desk. 
Very  brief  these  seem, 
compared  to  the  usual 
time-table;  but  then  both 
Abbotsholme  and  Bedales 
disavow  any  wish  to  be  a 
wheel  in  the  great "  Com- 
petition Mill,"  the  pivots 
of  which  are  scholar- 
ships and  money  prizes. 
Marks  and  prizes,  by  the 
way,  are  dispensed  with 
at  both  schools,  and 
I  am  assured  that  their 
presence  is  not  at  all 
missed. 

But  of  those  points 
which  deserve  special 
mention  in  these  pages,  perhaps  the  chief  is  what  I 
may  call  the  Anti-obscurantism  of  both  these  schools 
on  the  great  character  question.  ' 

Both  assert 
strongly  the 
schoolmas- 
ter's duty  to 
look  after 
Character 
equally  with 
Mind  or 
Body.  No 
school  on 
earth  can 
make  up  for 
the  want  of 
a  good  home 
in  this  re- 
spect But  it 
is  something 
to  have  the 
importance 
of  the  thing 
practically 
recognised. 


abbotsholme:  building  the  mgeon-house. 


THE  BEDALES  WORKSHOP. 


How  the  special  dangers' 
and  difficulties  to  which 
growing  boys  are  open 
are  slurred  over  at  the 
average  public  school  is  a 
commonplace.  It  was  il- 
lustrated incidentally  jn 
the  libel  case,  Gatty  \\ 
Farquharson,  the  other 
day.  Things  may  not  bo 
be  quite  so  bad  as  they 
were  made  out  by  a  re- 
cent writer  in  the  New 
Iteview;  but  from  Dr. 
Welldon's  reply,  equally 
with  tho  article  itself,  it 
was  clear  that  in  the 
hushing-up  policy,  as  in 
other  things,  headmasters 
are  apt  to  follow  instoad 
of  leading  the  averago  > 
British  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Ydgiun.  How 
absurd  it  is  to  herd  boys 
together  on  the  barrack 
system,  away  from  ah" 
home  and  womanly  in- 
fluences, and  then  to 
affect  to  be  shocked  at 
some  of  the  worse  fea- 
tures of  barrack  life  rer 
producing  themselves! 
Not  a  word  is  said  frankly 
recognising  the  boy's  dif- 
ficulties and  temptations:  Bjornson's  bold  advocacy  of 
simple  lessons  in  physiology  would  be  scouted  out  of 
court,  and  then,  when  n  scandal  comes  out,  a  scapegoat 

or  so  is  made 
—often  some 
wretched 
youth  more 
sinned  a- 
gainst  than 
sinning,  who 
is  ruined  for 
life  to  bolster 
up  the  great 
conspiracy  of 
silence — and 
everything 
goes  on  as 
before.  At 
the  present 
day  happily 
the  braver 
and  more  ear- 
nest school- 
masters are 
beginning  to 
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rebel  against  old  superstitions  in  this  matter,  and  there  in  daily  contact  with  the  boys.  For  any  further  informa- 
is  a  refreshingly  healthy  tone  about  the  pronouncements    Hon  about  the  educational  views  of  Dr.  Reddie  or  of  Mr. 


of  Abbotsholme  and  Bedales  on  the  subject— tho  latter  Badley,  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  writings  of  those 
school,  by  the  way,  making  a  special  point  of  the  inclu-  gentlemen  themselves.  Abbotsholme  is  near  Bocerter, 
sion  of  several  women  among  tho  staff  of  trained  teachers    Derbyshire ;  Bedales  near  Hay  ward's  Heath,  Sussex. 


WHAT    IS  EDUCATION? 


A  LECTURE  BY  WALTER  WREN. 


I  AM  here  by  invitation  of  my  old  pupil,  your  Head  Master, 
and  of  yourselves,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give  some 
information,  guidance,  and  advice  which  may  be  useful  to  you 
as  learners.  Aristotle  teaches  us  that  there  are  three  requisites 
For  a  speaker's  deserving  belief — fwoia,  tppiunms,  iperi},  which 
X  would  freely  transl  ite :  "  prudence  in  choosing  the  right 
topics,  ability  to  satisfy  his  hearers  that  his  aims  are  pure  and 
unselfish,  and  to  convince  them  that  ho  has  their  interest  at 
taeart." 

I  have  one  disagreeable  thing  to  say — I  will  get  it  over  and 
<lone  with.  The  writing  of  your  invitation  and  of  your 
signatures  was  not  good  enough.  D->  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  good  handwriting.  Every  learner  should 
systematically  practise  good  readable  handwriting.  He  should 
loo  able  to  read  his  own  notes  and  common-place  books  as 
vasily  as  print.  The  lines  should  be  the  proper  distance  apart, 
and  the  margin  wide  enough  to  allow  the  insertion  of  notes 
and  references.  Good  writing  is  most  important.  It  is  useful 
"whatever  your  future  career — whether  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity, 
Army,  Navy,  or  Diplomacy,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  tho  Civil 
Service.  I  learned  this  a  great  many  years  ago  from  an  order 
or  instruction  made  by  Lord  Palnierston  when  he  was-  at  tho 
Foreign  Office.  Examinations  have  ti  be  gone  through.  It 
is  no  good  for  answers  to  be  complete,  terse,  and  accurate 
unless  they  are  also  readable.  There  is  no  need  for  a  teacher 
to  preach  to  a  learner  on  the  evils  of  ignorance — how  tho 
ignorant  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  learned,  how  dull  and  sordid 
and  grovelling  aro  the  lives  of  tho  ignorant.  You  asked  me 
to  come  among  you  as  a  teacher;  let  me  teach  you  what  I 
can  in  the  time  allotted  me. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  male  me  a  teachor  was  my 
noticing,  when  a  boy,  how  men  and  women  read  books  and 
papers,  and  knew  no  moro  about  them  when  they  had  read 
them  than  they  did  before.  They  heard  tho  Old  Testament 
read  out  to  them  once  a  year,  and  tho  New  Testament  three 
times,  and  there  were — and  doubtless  arc — many  good  people 
■who  read  a  chapter  of  tho  Bible  every  night  of  their  livo3. 
Some  of  them,  after  many  years,  know  little  or  nothing  moro 
about  it  than  whon  they  started. 

Lots  of  people  seem  to  know  nothing,  and  to  want  to  know 
nothing;'  at  any  rate,  they  never  show  any  wish  to  learn 
anything.  I  was  once  in  a  room  where  not  one  person  could 
say  where  Droitwich  was ;  once  at  a  dinner  of  fourteen  wherj 
only  one  besides  myself  knew  in  what  county  Salisbury  was. 
I  have  asked,  I  believe,  over  a  hundred  times  whoro  Stilton  is, 
and  have  been  told  twice.  This,  when  Stilton  cheeso  was 
handed  I  mention  this  to  show  the  peculiar,  conservative 
mental  apathy  of  Englishmen  :  one  would  think  pooplo  would 
not  go  on  eating  Stilton  cheese  for  twenty  or  thirty  or  moro 
years,  and  never  ask  where  it  was.  Never  bo  inattentive ; 
never  lot  things  slip  through  your  minds  like  water  through  a 
sieve.*  Notice  everything  as  you  read.  If  you  read  a  leader 
or  article  in  a  paper  or  magazine,  and  come  to  a  French  or 
German  word  of  which  you  dou't  know  the  meaning,  never  let  it 
goby..  Ask  as  soon  as  you  can ;  don't  cultivate  mental  laziness. 
I  will  give  you  one  or  two  more  illustrations  of  this.  I  saw  in 
a  magazine  not  long  ago  mention  made  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm — Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Neither  writer 
or  editor  knew  that  the  three  estates  are  the  Lords  spiritual, 
the  Lords  temporal,  and  the  Commons.  A  distinguished 
statesman  not  long  ago  gave  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  I'm  the  bleaaei  Gloniloveer ; 
T!s  mlue  to  speak,  'Us  yours  to  hear." 

which  he  said  was  from  Thomas  Moore.  There  are  about  as 
many  mistakes  as  could  bo  crammed  into  that  number  of  words. 
It  should  havo  been,  "I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer,"  etc.  It 
is  from  the  parody  of  Southey  in  "  Rejected  Addresses." 
Nobody  who  knows  Tom  Moore  calls  him  Thomas.  Not  long 
ago  a  moat  distinguished  literary  man — one  to  whom  I  would 
take  off  my  hat— quoted  from  Rogers'  "  Satires  " :— 

 "  hulling  from  their  several  tabs, 

S:nbb»  praises  Freeman,  Freeman  praises  Stnbbs." 


•  Bishop  Butler's  "Introduction  to  Sermons." 


saying  "praises"  instead  of  "butters,"  so  that  the  joke 
of  the  tubs  is  lost.  I  read  lately,  "'It's  the  seasoning 
as  does  it,'  as  the  sausage  maker  in  '  Pickwick '  said"  Tho 
only  sausage  maker  in  "Pickwick"  is  the  master  of  the 
celebrated  sassage  factory  who  rashly  converted  hisself  into 
sassages — as  was  found  out  by  his  trousers'  buttons.  It  was 
Mr.  Brook  the  pieman,  whose  pies  were  all  made  of  them 
noble  animals,  cats,  and  who  could  "make  a  weal  a  beef-steak 
or  a  beef-steak  a.  kidney,  or  any  one  on.  'em  a  mutton,  as  tho 
market  changes  and  appetites  wary."  For  a  reviewer  of  a 
new  edition  of  tho  Waverley  Novels  in  a  first-rate  daily  paper 
to  speak  of  Sir  Edward  instead  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  (in  tho 
"  Antiquary  ")  is  perhaps  venial,  but  we  cannot  say  that  of' a 
reader  writer  in  another  first-rate  daily,  who  wrote :— " '  You  do 
not  understand  the  beggarly  trade  you  have  chosen,'  said  Mr. 
Osbaldistonc  to  Frank  in  •  Guy  Mamiering' "  instead  of  "  Bob 
Roy."  Another  quoted :— "  There  aro  two  kinds  of  particularly 
bad  witnesses :  a  reluctant  witness,  and  a  too-willing  witness ; 
it  was  Mr.  Winkle's  fate  to  figure  in  both  characters,"  with 
Snodgrass  substituted  for  Winkle — a  very  strange  mistake,  for 
Mr.  Snodgrass's  examination  is  not  given ;  and  if  there  is  any 
one  piece  in  "Pickwick"  more  likely  than  another  to  make  a 
lasting  mark  on  one's  memory,  surely  it  is  the  account  of  Mr. 
Winkle  in  the  witness-box.  A  distinguished  officer  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  daily,  which  had  the  honour  of  large  print,  in 
which  ho  gave  a  quotation  from  Swift's  "  Directions  to 
Servants"  to  Sydney  Smith.  Another  wrote  of  Wcgg  (in 
"  Our  Mutual  Friend  "),  and  his  liking  for  whiskey  and  water. 
I  cannot  remember  that  tho  word  sausage-maker  is  used  iu 
"Pickwick,"  or  whiskey  in  "Our  Mutual  Friend."  Wegg 
spoke  to  Mr.  Venus  of  a  glass  of  rum  and  water  "  with  a  slico 
of  lemon  in  it,  to  which  you're  partial."  I  could  givo  more, 
but  the  above  are  enough.  I  had  best  not  give  too  many. 
Each  additional  one  increases  the  danger  I  incur  of  making  a 
mistake  mysolf. 

I  once  had  a  large  class  of  very  clever  young  men  from  tho 
best  public  schools  iu  England.  (They  aro  called  public, 
I  believe,  because  endowed  with  .largo  incomes  which 
ought  to  bo  spent .  in  the  interest  of  the  "Public,"  and 
why  "the  Public"  allow  them  to  bo  misappropriated  as 
they  are  is  one  of  the  things  no  fellow  can  make  out.)  Not 
one  of  them  could  read ;  i.e.,  there  was  no  communication 
between  their  brains  and  the  book.  I  told  them  to  road 
first  a  bit  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  then  Gulliver's  "  Voyage  to 
Lilliput,"  then  "  Waverley."  I  gave  them  examination 
papers  on  all,  leciured  them  on  their  answers,  and  so  literally 
taught  them  how  to  read.  In  the  paper  on  "Waverley"  I 
asked  a  question  involving  knowledge  of  the  Highland  way  of 
hunting  deer  at  tho  time — making  a  circle  or  surround,  and 
gradually  making  it  smaller  and  smaller,  till  they  were  ablo 
t »  enclose  and  shoot  a  lot  of  deer.  The  Highland  word  for 
that  surround  is  "  Tinchf.l."  Not  one  did  the  question  or  had 
noted  the  meaning  of  *'  tinchel."  I  told  this  story  to  two  most 
distinguished  Oxford  scholars — men  of  European  reputation — 
as  a  proof  of  habitual  carelessness  in  reading.  I  saw  them 
exchange  guilty  looks,  and  said,  "  You  neither  of  you  know." 
They  laughed,  and  admitted  that  they  had  read  "  Waverley," 
and  did  not  know;  the  fact  being  that  they  read  carefully 
only  the  books  relating  to  their  special  subjects.  Had  that 
word  occurred  in  Aristotle  or  Plato  they  would  have  told  mo 
in  a  minute.  This  is  a  specially  good  illustration,  because 
almost  everybody  who  has  read  anything  at  all  has  read 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  In  the  description  there  of  tho 
battle  of  Beal'  an  Duine  we  rend : — 

We  '11  quell  the  savage  mountaineer 

As  their  tim-uel  cows  the  game. 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer ; 

\\  e  'it  drive  them  back  as  tame. 

I  judge  that  even  the  chea]M>st  editions  have  a  note  explaining 
tinchel.  The  moral  is,  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  care- 
fully, and  read  ouly  books  worth  it.  I  am  not  claiming  to  bo 
less  guilty  than  other  readers,  but  the  same  rule  holds  good  all 
round:  the  beet  general  is  the  one  who  makes  the  fewest 
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mistakes.  I  have  given  yon  examples  of  carelessness — mis- 
quotations in  newspapers  and  magazines.  I  hope  no  one  will 
find  reason  for  saying  "Physician,  heal  thyself  I " 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  at  a  school  where  the  head 
master  did  not  grudge  the  trouble  of  setting  examination 
papers  and  lookiug  over  and  correcting  tho  mistake's  and 
omissions,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  go  to  the  same  college  in 
tho  same  year  and  term  with  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men 
and  scholars  that  ever  lived — who  possessed  this  power  of 
verbal  accuracy  and  of  sifting  all  the  wheat  out  of  books  as  he 
read,  and  of  rejecting  the  chaff  and  padding — I  mean  my  late 
dear  friend  C.  S.  C. — Charles  Stuart  Calverley.  He  knew  all 
the  books  he  read.  A  good  many  of  us  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  knew  "  Pickwick  "  specially  well.  Calverley  said 
ho  would  set  us  a  paper,  and  see  who  knew  it  best.  I  was  ill 
and  could  not  go  in.    Here  are  two  of  tho  questions : — 

1.  Show  that  there  were  at  least  three  times  as  many 

fiddles  as  harps  in  Muggleton  at  the  time  of  the 
ball  at  Manor  Farm. 

2.  Is  there  any  ground  for  conjecturing  that  Sam  Weller 

had  more  brothers  than  one  ? 

The  answers  arc  that  it  is  stated  in  the  account  of  the  ball 
that  in  a  shady  bower  wore  the  two  best  fiddles,  and  the  only 
harp  in  all  Muggleton.  If  there  were  two  best  there  must 
have  been  a  least  a  third,  and  therefore  there  were  at  least 
three  times  as  many. 

When  Mr.  Perker  asked  if  he  wasn't  a  wag,  Sam  said  his 
eldest  brother  was  troubled  with  that  complaint.  If  he  bad 
an  eldest  brother  he  had  more  than  one.  Walter  Besant  did 
twenty-seven  questions  out  of  thirty. 

Calverley's  mind  was  like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  will 
pick  up  a  pin  and  tear  up  a  tree  by  the  roots.  Do  you  cultivate 
tiie  habit  of  attention  1  Remember  thut  only  that  knowledge 
rah  dc  properly  called  so  Which  can  he  produced  ready  for  use 
instantly.  Whether  you  aro  in  the  examination  room  or  tho 
Houso  of  Coaimonu,  you  must  bo  able  to  do  without  books. 
Every  subject  you  study  should  be  known  as  mathematics 
must  be.  One  who  knows  any  particular  subject  in  mathe- 
matics can  writa  out  any  picca  of  book  Work,  or  solvo  any 
reasonable  rider  or  problem.  Learn  as  many  things  as  you 
can,  and  the  most  possible  of  each.  Do  not  despise  all 
smatterings;  somo  smatterings  arc  worses  than  useless; 
not  to  others.  A  smattering  of  Latin  is  useless;  it  is 
'wtter  to  bo  ablo  to  speak  French  a  little  than  not  at  all; 
it  is  better  to  know  a  little  mathematics  than  none.  Here 
comes  in  a  little  story  I  heard  many  years  ago,  showing  the 
value  of  being  ablo  to  speak  French.  When  Lord  Derby's 
Ministry  was  formed  in  1852,  he  mado  Lord  Malmesbury 
Foreign  Secretary.  Much  surprise  was  expressed.  Ho  was 
Jiotof  Cabinet  rank.  A  great  many  unfavourable  criticisms 
were  expressed.  At  last  some  one  asked  why  Lord  Derby  had 
done  it.  Tho  answer  was.  "  He  is  the  only  Tory  in  the  House 
of  Peers  who  can  speak  French."  It  is  wonderful  what  a  lot 
a  man  can  learn  between  seven  and  seventy — to  say  nothing 
of  Premiers  of  eighty-three — besides  attending  to  his  daily 
business — by  "  redeeming  his  time."  Take  St.  Paul's  advice 
find  redeem  yours,  rememliering  that  the  Greek  iiayopa(4nfvot 
thv  Katphv  means  n  great  deal  more,  viz.,  making  tho  best 
possible  use  of  every  op|x>rtunity — but  this  can  only  be  done 
by  never  letting  the  ink  in  the  pen  get  dry — by  continual 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  learning,  and  by  following  Bishop 
Butler's  advice  already  referred  to,  not  to  let  things  pass 
through  your  mind  rather  than  think  of  them.  Don't  talk  of 
killing  time — we  have  too  little  between  our  cradlcB  and  our 
graves— make  the  best  use  of  it. 

EDITATIOS. 

now  have  cleared  the  ground  and  como  to  the  question. 
Whnt  is  Education?  It  is  threefold:  of  body,  mind,  and 
S'-irif.  That  of  tho  lmdy  comes  first.  Without  health  and 
strength,  and  the  gaiety  and  lightness  which  come  of  a 
pound  body,  mind  anil  spirit  cannot  lie  properly  educated  and 
enltivatcd.  Be>;in  at  the  beginning ;  games  for  boys,  athletics 
f  r  nvn.  Cultivate  everv  power,  every  muscle  of  the  lmdy — 
eye  and  hand,  wind  and  limb — play  cricket  and  football,  run, 


swim,  row,  fence,  box,  ride,  shoot.  Whatever  thy  uand  fadcth 
to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.  I  hope  the  day  will  cone 
when  every  child  will  be  taught  music.  Hear  the  wise  wordi 
of  Aristotle  * :  "  Nature  requires  that  we  should  work  well  and 
uso  leisure  well.  We  should  not  be  idle.  How  then  can  «c 
employ  our  leisure?  Not  in  mere  frivolous  amusement. 
Amusements  should  be  the  medicine  of  the  soul  by  which 
obtain  rest.   Music  means  intellectual  enjoyment  in  leisure" 

Now  for  the  mind.  Make  the  best  possible  use  of  ct<t. 
power.  Store  the  armoury  of  your  minds  with  every  avaiLhi- 
weapon  to  fight  the  battle  of  lifo  with.  Learn  by  heart  cren 
good  bit  you  come  across,  for  use  and  comfort  in  old  age. 
Do  as  that  great  and  good  man  John  Bright  did :  keep  j 
commonplace-book,  and  copy  into  it  every  particular  passacr 
you  wish  to  remember.  It  is  no  good  buying  bookt  o: 
"Extracts,"  or  "Familiar  Quotations,"  except  for  purp&« 
of  reference.  Make  your  own.  Remember  Bacon :  "Readin; 
maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  writing  an  exact 
man."  Let  us  expand  this.  Students  should  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  all  they  read.  They  should  be  examined  rira 
voce  to  make  them  ready  in  using  the  knowledge  they  hare 
acquired.  They  should  be  examined  by  examination  papen. 
that  they  and  their  teachers  may  find  out  whether  tltev  realh 
know  what  they  have  been  reading  or  not.  This  must  be  dot* 
until  they  are  accurate,  terse,  and  exhaustive.  He  says  al». 
"Histories  make  men  wise;  poets, witty;  mathematics, subtile, 
natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetcrk 
able  to  contend."  This  is  a  pretty  wide  field,  especially  u  If 
takes  a  knowledge  of  classics  for  granted  all  through  hi* 
"Essays";  but  he  surely  did  not  expect  all  his  readeri  i» 
study  all  these  subjects.  But  he  as  surely  thought  some  might 
The  standard  set  is  not  an  impossible  one. 

The  study  of  natural  science  should  come  before  all  otbo? 
Tho  works  of  God  are  better  worth  studying  than  the  thought* 
of  men.  First  comes  geography,  now  strangely  neglected— 
taught  at  first  by  the  globe  and  maps  only — no  books.  BoW 
should  be  taught  every  year  during  the  summer  months;  all 
children  love  flowers  and  pictures  and  what  they  call  putt; 
things.  Geology  follows  geography.  Chemistry  would  folio* 
in  time.  After  these  follow  other  branches  of  natural  srienep- 
We  are  organic  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  walking  the  surfae* 
of  a  planet  in  tho  solar  system,  surrounded  by  solid,  liquid,  an  i 
gaseous  bodies,  girt  about  with  trees  and  shrubs  and.  herbs  and 
mosses,  with  beasts  and  birds  and  fishes  and  insects.  On  oar 
knowledge  of  these,  their  laws  and  properties,  depend  our 
health,  our  happiness,  our  very  existence.!  Yet  in  most 
public  schools  natural  sciences  are  boycotted  or  neglected, 
and  classics  spoken  of  as  if  our  principal  mission  in  tbi* 
world  was  to  learn  them. 

It  is  infuriating  to  think  of  the  torture  and  misery  inflicted 
on  children  in  my  childhood — given  outrageous  nonsense  u> 
learn  by  heart  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  and  caned  if 
they  did  not  remember  the  nonsense  accurately.  Then  come? 
Number — what  we  generally  call  Arithmetic  the  beginnis? 
of  Mathematics.  I  hope  you  will  all  live  to  read  in  the  original 
and  enjoy  tho  interesting  praise  of  pure  Mathematics  you  will 
find  in  Plato's  Republic,  and  the  equally  curious  paragraph* 
about  Proportion  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Then  couk 
Modern  Languages,  learned  at  first  by  tho  ear,  and  not  by  to.- 
eye  Hear  what  my  friend  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  one  of  the 
best  French  scholars  of  the  day,  says  in  the  early  pages  of 
his  novel  "All  in  a  Garden  Fair":-" The  first  thing  yen 
want  with  a  languago  is  the  vocabulary  ;  men  who  leant 
many  languages  begin  after  the  manner  of  Adam-with  to 
names,  not  after  the  manner  of  tho  schoolmasters-with  th- 
syntax.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  learn  a  language  begin 
with  grammar  and  exercises;  tUU  i*  the  ua>j  ofonr  «*«V> 
Next,  thev  learned  how  to  connect  tho  names  with  verbs  anJ 
adjectives  and  things  of  that  sort.  Then  they  perceived  thai 
a  certain  amount  of  grammar  was  necessary.  When  liicir 
cars  had  caught  the  sound  of  tho  French  auguage,  w hen  they 
had  learned  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  could  read  with  P'"»fDr 
and  talk  frc.lv,  though  still  with  plenty  of  mistakes.  th.,r 


•  Jowett's  IntroJuctiou  to  the  Pultti.-a,  p.  ad. 
f  r;rant  Alien. 
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teacher  set  them  to  write.  Tiicy  road  a  story  one  evening 
nnd  wrote  it  down  the  next.  Then  they  compared  what  they 
had  written  with  what  they  had  read,  and  were  put  to  shame. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  out  many  more  things  in  the  grammar. 
They  found  these  out.  Thoir  teacher  was  a  man  of  ideas  and 
of  clear  mind.  He  wanted  the  boys  to  learn,  not  to  pretend. 
Ho  therefore  made  them  teach  themselves  by  an  intelligent 
process,  not  by  the  conventional  process.  In  two  years  thoy 
really  knew  French." 

In  his  life  of  his  friend  Professor  Palmer,  Mr.  Besant 
quotes  Palmer's  opinion  of  the  foolish  way  of  teaching  French, 
persisted  in  in  most,  if  not  all,  public  schools. 

Hear  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinion  of  the  value  of  French 
("  Coningsby,"  chap,  viii.,  book  4): — "The  Marquis  solemnly 
urged  him  not  to  neglect  his  French.  A  classical  education 
was  a  very  admirable  thing,  but  there  is  a  second  education 
demanded  by  the  world  to  which  French  is  the  key.  When 
you  enter  into  the  world  you  will  find  that  Groek  and  Latin 
arc  not  so  much  diffused  as  yon  imagine." 

Then  the  ancient  or  dead  languages,  which  should  not  be 
bagun  until  general  intelligence  lias  been  developed.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Senior  Classics — the  wife  of  the 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge— has  proved  that 
classics  should  not  be  begun  too  young. 

In  them  yon  find  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most  original 
thinkers,  and  mines  of  culture  and  knowledge  and  pleasure 
which  will  be  a  ktV  I*  of) — a  possession  to  last  your  lives. 
In  Aristotle,  in  Plato,  in  the  Tragedians,  in  Thuoydides,  you 
will  find  that  which  makes  all  readers  so  much  the  better  for 
what  they  read  that  it  is  hard  on  all  who  have  to  go  without. 
Here  again  I  say,  Redeem  your  time.  No  history  written 
since  Tnncydides  wrote  liis  is  simile  aid  secundum.  It  haa 
never  been  equalled.  There  is  no  second.  There  are  other 
subjects  of  study,  but  they  do  not  come  in  the  curriculum  of 
a  Bchool.  I  know  that  the  way  I  havo  been  pointing  out  ii 
at  present  out  of  the  question.  So  long  as  the  Englis'i 
Universities  and  the  schools  which  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  the  public  schools  dictate  what  shall  bo 
done,  and  despise  the  teaching  of  the  guides  they  pretend 
to  follow,  teachers  must  teach  the  learners  what  parents 
and  guardians  allow  to  be  forced  on  them.  The  first 
problem  of  all,  viz.,  shall  education  be  directed  toward* 


the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  or  towards  the  study 
of  those  subjects  alone  which  make  up  what  is  commonly 
called  "culture,"  has  been  settled  wrongly  by  them.  It  is 
clear  that  Education  should  do  two  things:  (1)  bring  out, 
develop,  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  mind,  just  as  a 
proper  course  of  training  in  g.imes  and  athletics  does  the 
powers  of  the  body,  and  (2)  teach  useful  knowledge.  Those 
who  compel  boyB  to  spend  nearly  all  their  time  on  the  study 
of  dead  languages,  starve  the  second  half,  which  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  that  great  majority  which,  on  reaching  manhood, 
have  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  want  1o  be  taught  while 
boys  that  which  will  best  enable  them  to  do  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  you  should  be  sure  not  to  do. 
•Read  no  bad  books  In  your  allotted  span  of  life  you  will  not 
have  time  to  read  all  the  good  and  useful  ones.  Do  nothing 
to  weaken,  to  soften,  to  emasculate,  to  water  down  your  power 
of  mind.  Use  no  cribs  or  pretended  short  cuts.  Face  your 
difficulties  like  men ;  look  them  straight  in  the  face.  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning. 

I  como  now  to  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most  important — the 
education  of  your  moral  sense  and  conscience.  Spiritual  power 
is  better  than  that  of  body  and  mind  combined.  The  education 
of  the  body  and  mind  rightly  conducted  lend  to  it.  Spiritual 
power  will  help  you  to  trample  Satan  under  your  feet;  to  fi.'ht 
successfully  the  lust  of  the  llesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  which  three  include  all  vice.  They  mean 
Sensuality,  Avarice,  and  Pride,  and  cover  the  ground. 

Study  tho  Gospel  story — in  the  Greek  when  you  can — 
especially  tho  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Be  brave  as  well  as 
strong,  brave  enongh  to  set  a  good  example,  to  refuso  to 
follow  a  bad  one,  to  confess  Christ  before  men.  Vice  may  be 
pleasant,  but  remember  that  out  of  their  pleasant  vices  boys 
an  l  men  make  whips  to  scourge  themselves.  It  has  been  said 
that  "youth  is  a  blunder,  manhood  a  struggle,  old  ago  a 
regret."  But  the  fewer  tho  blunders  of  youth,  the  fewer  tho 
regrets  of  old  ago.  The  man,  whether  young,  or  middle-aged, 
or  old,  who  could  say  on  Mb  death-bed,  "  I  never  told  a  lie,  t 
never  said  or  did  anything  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  I  never 
said  or  did  when  a  boy  anything  I  would  not  have  said  or  don  i 
in  my  mother's  presence,''  would  be  tho  happiest  of  the  happy  ; 
his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education  would  have  beou 
perfect  indeo  I. 


THE  GOUIN  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  LANGUAGES:  ITS  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 


Thk  establishment  of  a  central  school  of  foreign 
tongues  was  announced  lost  month  to  put  in  prac- 
tice for  the  public  in  London  the  new  method.  Inquiries 
constantly  arrive  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
future  of  the  new  educational  movement,  as  to  where 
qualified  teachers  can  be  obtained,  whether  lectures  will 
be  given  in  other  towns  than  London,  or  in  America, 
and  so  on.  The  following  is  the  gist  of  what  the  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  hope  to  do  for  its  advancement 
during  this  nest  year. 

The  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  would  seem  to 
lie  a  supply  of  fully  trained  teachers.  This  need  has 
been  only  in  part  supplied  by  the  training  courses  given 
up  to  the  present.  Those  attending  were  for  the  most 
part  natives  or  else  Euglish  people  speaking  the  language 
already  well,  and  were  also  in  nearly  all  cases  already 
in  positions  of  their  own;  so  that,  although  more 
than  200  teachers  have  been  trained  in  London  and 
in  Paris,  there  are  still  very  few  available  for  new 
openings.  Tho  movement  having  been  widely  taken  up, 
bas  created  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  consideration 
of  an  important  question — that  of  the  amelioration  of  the 
position  or  status  of  the  modern  language  teacher,  and 
especially  that  of  the  modern  language  governess.  The 
governess,  left  to  her  own  resources,  often  without 
scientific  training  in  the  practice  of  education,  is  subject 
to  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  recognised  and 


remunerative  position.  She  is  not  always  highly 
respected,  for  tho  simple  reason  that  she  cannot  highly, 
respect  her  own  attainments.  Granted  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  psychological  laws  and  of  educational  prac- 
tice, the  language  mistress  might  take  a  position  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  private  tutor,  or  of  even  higher  pro- 
fessions. The  status  of  teacher  may  be  raised  both  by 
better  training  and  by  better  organisation. 

That  this  raising  of  status  will  come,  every  sign  of  the 
times  now  shows;  and  it  will  evidently  be  brought  about 
by  putting  into  the  hands  of  its  votaries  a  solid  basis  of 
scientific  achievement  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties. 
One  great  moans  to  such  an  end  will  he  the  possession  of  a  " 
training  in  teaching  which  will  enable  them  to  achieve  a 
well-determined  result  such  as  has  been  shown  possible 
on  the  system  perfected  by  M.  Gouin.  Not  onlv  for 
children  will  this  result  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
teachers,  but  also  for  business  purposes.  The  stigma 
hitherto  resting  on  Englishmen  as  being  constitutionally 
bad  linguists,  and  on  the  schools  as  being  unable  to  teach 
languages  usefully,  will  be  swept  away. 

A  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

L.  is  evident  (hen  that  the  question  of  the  training  of 
teacher*  will  continue  for  some  time  at  lenst  the  principal 
one  to  bo  considered.  France  has  already  acknowledged 
this;  and  on  the  wide  recognition  in  this  country  of  the 
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importance  of  its  principles,  due  greatly  to  the  publicity 
given  to  the  system  in  The  Ekview  of  Reviews,  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  has  determined  to  establish  a 
training  school  for  language  teachers,  and  has  appointed 
M.  Gouin  director  of  an  Ecole  Pratique  des  Langues 
Vivantes,  which  is  now  being  rapidly  organised.  There 
is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the 
schools  of  France  will  be  equipped  with  thoroughly 
trained  teachers  able  to  produce  results  at  least  equal 
to  those  reported  in  our  January  number.  England  must 
not  be  behindhand.  In  a  practical  age  every  progress 
is  tested  and  then  utilised.  The  public  require  better 
teaching-  the  schools  must  supply  it,  and  a  thoroughly 
organised  training  school  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  teachers  who  instruct  in  foreign  languages  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes — foreign  and  English. 
The  first  consist  of  those  who  already  know  the  language 
well,  but  are  often  sadly  lacking  in  pedagogic  science. 
The  second  comprise  a  few  who  are  both  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  also  with  teaching ;  but  still  the 
greater  proportion  speak  a  little  though  not  enough  to 
teach  properly  by  an  oral  method,  even  if  the  books  were 
published.  An  adequate  training  school  should,  there- 
fore, aim  at  giving  not  only  training  in  teaching,  but  a 
.  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  to  be  taught  as 
well.  There  is  the  intention  of  opening  such  a  training 
(school  at  the  Central  School  of  Foreign  Tongues,  at 
Howard  House,  in  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  under  Messrs. 
H.  Swan  and  V.  Betis — while  M.  Gouin  is  occupied  with 
the  similar  enterprise  in  Paris.  The  courses  for  such  a 
purpose  would  extend  over  one  or  two  years,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  the  latter  for  those  who,  not  knowing  a  word 
of  the  language,  wish  to  be  able  eventually  to  teach  it. 
Students  will  learn  two  languages,  usually  French  and 
German,  thoroughly;  and  if  there  are  twenty  students 
entered  the  courses  will  be  started,  the  fees  being  fifteen 
guineas  a  term.  Such  a  course  would  embrace  full 
]>ersonal  training :  first,  as  student,  and  then  as  teacher, 
and  those  who  pass  through  it  with  success  would  be 
able  to  take  both  the 'oral  and  grammatical  written 
hmguage-teaching,  and  even  tho  higher  literature  in  a 
modern  language  class,  if  their  later  studies  were  fully 
carried  out. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  offers  for  trained 
teachers  to  adopt  the  system  come  mostly  from  private 
schools,  and  if  in  two  years  the  private  schools  have 
adopted  the  method  with  the  success  it  now  seems  to 
o'ltain,  the  public  schools,  always  slow  to  take  up  the 
niw  ideas,  will  be  forced  to  pay  attention  to  the  new 
advance  in  educational  science. 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 

Many  persons  have  thought  that  tho  principles  of 
•  Oouin  apply  only  to  European  languages,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  expressly  set  forth  by  Gouin  in 
his  book.  The  principles  are  perfectly  applicable  to 
Oriental  languages.  These  Oriental  people  see  in  their 
minds  mental  pictures,  which,  for  them  as  for  us, 
constitute  the  "meaning"  of  their  words;  they  live  a 
human  life  composed  of  a  series  of  actions  which  can  be 
expressed  in  sentences;  they  use  intuitively,  as  we  do, 
the  power  of  the  verb;  they  use  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  lanauage,  and  they  associate  their  word-sounds 
with  their  thoughts,  as  we  do ;  with  them  the  word-signs 
(writing)  are  learnt  after  tho  sounds  and  the  meaning 
are  known,  and  they  apply  intuitively  the  laws  of  their 
grammar.  Where  is  the  impossibility  of  applying  the 
method  to  Eastern  languages  ? 

At  the  training  cour  es  at  the  central  school,  specimens 


have  already  been  given  in  Sclavonic  and  Orienla! 
languages — Russian  and  Hungarian,  for  instance,  and 
Burmese;  and  there  would  seem  no  need  of  spending 
much  more  time  on  these  languages  than  on  French  or 
German.  The  children  in  those  lands  learn  to  speak  in 
approximately  tho  same  time — none  later  than  at  four  or 
five  years  of  age.  As  French  and  German  is  taught  at 
an  hour  a  day  in  a  year,  so  Hindustani  or  Arabic  should 
be  taught  in  a  similar  time. 

The  proof  that  the  Series  Method  can  be  adapted  i, 
Oriental  languages  is  already  apparent.  Letters  hare  comr 
from  Turkey,  Syria,  India,  and  even  Japan,  stating  that 
it  has  been  tentatively  adopted  with  success  and  pleasure. 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 

But,  for  Englishmen,  perhaps,  after  their  own  and 
their  neighbours'  languages,  those  of  the  natives  of  India 
are  the  most  interesting.  A  problem  which  has  Ion; 
troubled  our  authorities  in  India  is  a  double  one— Ml 
only  is  the  means  required  to  teach  the  native  languages 
to  English  residents,  but  more  especially  to  implant 
English  in  India  alongside  the  native  tongues.  This  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  by  the  old  method? 
of  teaching  with  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  severs' 
native  correspondents  have  written  urging  the  tpeoh 
introduction  of  the  new  method  into  native  schools.  Ih 
establishment  of  a  training  school  in  London  may  enable 
this  great  problem  to  be  solved  successfully.  English 
persons  intending  to  go  to  India,  and  desirous  of  adopting' 
the  method,  might  first  obtain  the  training  required,  i: 
courses  in  Hindustani — Urdu,  Tamil,  etc.— (or  equall; 
Persian  and  Arabic)  were  there  given.  But  before  esta- 
blishing such  courses  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  ho* 
many  would  join ;  and  there  would  evidently  be  an  opa.- 
ing  for  an  intelligent  Hindoo,  knowing  how  "to  teach,  an  1 
willing  to  adapt  himself  to  new  methods,  to  carry  on  sud. 
a  class.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  thorough!; 
train  teachers,  who  could  at  once  introduce  the  methoi 
for  teaching  English  successfully  in  native  colleges. 

FUTURE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  holiday  courses  in  London  will  be  continued,  tit- 
next  one  being  for  ten  days  at  Christmas,  December  27tii 
to  January  6th.  Messrs.  Swan  and  Betis  will  visit  tk 
North  of  England  and  Edinburgh  early  next  year  to  gift 
a  course  of  lectures  to  teachers ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
American  correspondents  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is 
expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  visit  Best"!). 
New  York,  and  Toronto,  etc  ,  in  the  early  summer  of  m\' 
year,  to  give  similar  courses  to  teachers,  and  to  cstabl:.-; 
schools  on  the  model  of  the  London  Central  School  <•: 
Tongues. 

As  questions  continue  to  arrive  as  to  the  books  on  tL* 
Series  Method,  it  may  l>c  well  to  mention  that  a  seconi 
work  by  M.  Gouin,  entitled  "A  First  Lesson,"  will  b- 
published  in  England  and  America  this  month,  to  l»- 
followed  by  other  practical  works. 

The  first  portion — text  and  French  grammar  chart— *! 
a  comprehensive  work  entitled  "Universal  Symbok 
Grammar,"  by  Messrs.  Betis  and  Swan,  is  also  announceJ 
for  publication.  T  lis  work  is  an  attempt  to  chanp 
entirely  the  ideas  of  linguists  and  language  masters 
relative  to  the  grammar — its  psychological  basis  and  the 
manner  of  teaching.  It  will  comprise  symbolic  gratnnMr 
charts  in  the  various  lanuiacre?  on  entirely  novel  line-, 
and  is  a  book  of  transition  between  the  ideas  at  present 
received  and  those  set  forth  by  M.  Gouin.  At  the  same 
time  this  work,  when  finished,  will  eventually  form  (sou' 
least  the  authors  hope)  a  complete  and  practical 
collection  in  symbolic  form  of  the  grammatical  law? 
governing  all  languages,  ancient  or  modern. 
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»  CANADIAN  correspondent  sends  me  the  following 
"raT   interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  in  Mon- 
I  treal  the  historic  associations  of  the  city  are  saved 
from  wasting  by  a  very  simple  expedient,  which  we  might 
Tell  adopt : — 

Montreal,  which  is  the  premier  city  of  Canada,  19,  in  many 
wa^e,  inferior  to  the  great  metropolis  und  the  larger  cities  of 
England,  but  it  is  nevertheless  in  advance  of  every  one  of  them 
in  this  respect.  It  might  very  fairly  be  said  to  set  a  good 
example  to  the  world.  Every  house  or  place  which  can  by  any 
stretch  of  fancy  be  said  to  have  any  historical  significance  is 
plainly  notified  to  the  public  by  a  marble  tablet  on  the  spot 
with  initable  inscription.  One  would  at  firet  imagine  there 
were  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this  in  a  city 
like  Montreal.  Montreal  is  made  up  of  a  mixed  population 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  three-fourths  French  and  one- 
fourth  English  or  Canadian.  So  that  historical  events  muBt  of 
necessity  cut  two  ways  on  either  side.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
founding  of  Canada.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  Englishman  to 
see  written  up  before  his  eyes,  in  his  own  language,  in  the  city 
ind  country  which  he  claims  to  govern,  that  his  rival  in  said 
city  was  the  founder.  There  is  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  this 
when  the  preponderance  of  French  population  is  remembered ; 
md  still  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  French  population  are  not  regarded  with  the 
utmost  complacency  by  the  English  portion  of  the  people. 

This  aside,  there  is  the  clear  fact  to  record — account  for  it 
how  we  will—that  all  the  places  of  public  or  private  interest, 
French  or  English,  in  Montreal,  are  written  up  for  the  public 
gaze. 

Montreal,  as  is  pretty  generally  known,  abounds  in"  magnifi- 
cent Roman  Catholic  institutions.  The  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation—that is,  the  French  portion — look  to  the  ministrations 
of  that  Church.  It  is  the  minority — the  English-speaking 
portion— which  are  the  Protestants,  although  in  the  main  they 
control  the  commerce  and  are  the  governing  body.  This  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  where  the  governing  body  is 
both  Catholic  and  French,  the  English  and  Protestant  element 
being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population. 

Take  for  an  instance  of  what  we  have  already  referred  to, 
the  following  tablet,  which  is  affixed  to  a  block  of  buildings 
almost  adjoining  the  Custom  House  and  facing  the  landing- 
«tagc  on  the  river  (St.  Lawrence) : — 

"This  spot  was  selected  and  named  in  1611  'La  Place 
Boyale'  by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  The  Founder  of  Canada." 

Side  by  side  with  this  notice,  separated  only  by  a  window,  is 
another  equally  significant: — 

"  Near  this  spot  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  1642,  Landed 
the  founders  of  Montreal,  Commanded  by  Paul  de  Chomedy, 
Sieur  de  Maisonneuve.  Their  first  proceeding  was  a  religious 
service.'* 

At  about  half  a  mile  away,  lower  down  the  river,  but  separate 
from  it  by  one  or  two  streets,  stands  a  monument  of  Nelson, 
England's  great  sea  king,  who  was  one  of  the  mightiest  factors 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  It  is  true  this  monument  seems  to  be  somewhat 
neglected — it  is  dirty,  and  in  somo  places  badly  in  need  of 
repair— but  it  stands  there  all  the  same  a  witness  to  England's 
strength  and  England's  glory.  It  was  erected  only  three  years 
after  the  great  sea  king's  death,  and  gives  in  bas-relief  some 


scenic  representations  of  his  great  battles,  including  the 
greatest  of  all — Trafalgar.  It  is  not  a  very  imposing  structure, 
however ;  rather  the  reverse. 

Not  far  from  this,  scarcely  a  stone's  throw,  is  the  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  and  almost  opposite  the  Cathedral,  off  a  side 
street  is  the  following  interesting  notice : — 

*'  Here  stood  the  first  synagogue,  built  in  Canada ;  erected 
in  1777,  A.  M.  5537,  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jewish 
Congregation  (Shearith  IsraelX  founded  1768,  A.  M.  5528." 

A  few  steps  farther  on  you  come  across  another  witness 
eloquent  in  its  silence,  but  from  which  evidently  the  glory  has 
long  since  departed.  In  fact,'  the  first  Protestant  church  of 
Lower  Canada  is  now  used  for  storage,  and  the  walls  are 
enlivened  with  playbills : — 

"  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  the  first  Protestant  Church,  Montreal, 
1792." 

Contrast  this  with  the  little  Catholic  chapel  which  stands 
just  off  Notre  Damo  Street,  a  little  higher  up  than  the 
Cathedral,  and  which,  like  all  the  R.  C.  churches,  but  unlike 
the  Protestant  churches,  is  always  kept  open  during  the  day 
for  inspection  or  devotion  : — 

"  Commence'e  1657 ;  incendiee  1754 ;  reconstruito  1772  ; 
restore'e  1888." 

Leaving  religious  subjects,  a  spot  interesting  to  Americans  is 
marked  by  a  tablet,  as  follows  :— 

"  In  1694  here  stood  the  house  of  Lamothe  Cadillac,  founder 
of  Detroit." 

Or  in  another  part  of  the  city  which  seems  to  bring  up  the* 
famous  John  Frobisher,  of  North-West  Passage  fame,  although 
said  famous  Frobisher  must  have  been  an  ancestor  a  good  way 

"Here  stood  Beaver  Hall,  built  1800,  burnt  1848,  the 
mansion  of  John  Frobisher,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North 
West  Company  which  made  Montreal  for  years  the  fur-trading 
centre  of  America." 

Just  one  other  instance  to  show  the  wide  ground  covered  by 
the  society  which  undertakes  this  little  public  dutx : — 

"  Here  lived  Rene'  Robert  Cavelier.  Sieur  de  la  Selle,  1668." 

Although  not  exactly  in  the  same  historic  line  of  things  as 
the  events  above  described,  mention  might  perhaps  be  made  of 
the  R.  C.  representation  of  tho  Via  Dolorosa  in  the  cemetery 
on  tho  Mount.  The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  divided  into  fourteen 
stations,  commencing  with  the  stripping  off  the  garments  of 
Jesus,  and  finishing  with  the  Grave.  The  stations  wind  in 
nnd  out  the  road  that  gradually  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  Some  of  the  pictures  (in  stone  or  metal)  are  exceedingly 
expensive,  especially  the  one  where  one  of  the  women  comes 
forward  to  wipe  the  sweat  off  the  brow  of  Jesus,  as  Ho  almost 
faints  under  the  load  of  tho  Cross.  The  scene  which  shows  Jesus 
fallen  beneath  the  load,  and  looking  up  with  a  face  full  of 
supplication  and  resignation,  is  very  affecting.  The  coupling 
of  women  and  angels  throughout  the  whole,  series,  with  the 
men  left  out  altogether  or  left  in  the  background,  save  tho 
One  Man  who  stands  there  alone  in  ineffable  sorrow,  is  very 
strong  and  very  moving. 


"THE  CORRESPONDENCE  CHURCH." 

In  the  article  on  this  subject  which  I  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  magazine,  a  mistake  was  mode  in  the 
name  of  the  clergyman  from  whom  the  suggestion  of  a 
"  Correspondence  Church  "  originally  emanated.  Instead 
of  saying  the  Rev.  Standen  Holden,  I  should  have  said 
the  Rev.  Holden  Sampson,  of  Belstone,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
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UTILISING  THE  POLICE. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  movement  begun  in  Edin- 
burgh for  utilising  the  police  is  spreading  throughout 
the  country.  At  Wolverhampton,  on  October  2,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  town  hall,  the  Mayor  in  the 
chair,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  form  a  Society 
for  Clothing  Destitute  Children,  and  contributions 
amounting  to  £100  were  promised  in  the  room.  The 
Mayor,  in  opening  the  subject,  after  describing  the  evils 
of  the  existing  system,  by  which  children  were  allowed  to 
go  half-naked,  said  :  — 

If  they  could  mitigate  aa  evil  such  as  that,  surely  it  was 
worth  an  effort,  and  it  should  be  the  duty — he  might  say,  the 
pleasure — of  those  who  wero  in  happy  oircumstances  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  their  poorer  brethren.  There  were  and  had 
been  many  societies  with  similar  objects  in  view,  u:uoii<j;  others 
in  this  town  the  Ladies'  Needlework  Guild,  but  he  took  it  that 
none  of  them  had  been  able  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  tho  gifts  of 
clothing,  and  it  was  only  too  sure  that  clothes  given  in  charity 
had  sooner  or  later  found  their  way  into  the  pawnshop,  in  many 
instances  pledged  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  probably  seldom  or 
never  redeemed  They  had  now  the  means  rea  ly  to  hand  to 
prevent  that  abuse,  viz. : — the  police.  Tho  dutios  of  the  police 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
borough,  and  if  they  could  give  the  constabulary  an  opportunity 
of  doing  these  poor  people  a  good  turn,  they  would  put  them 
in  the  position  of  being  in  closer  sympathy  with  this  class,  and. 
let  them  hope,  minimise  their  work  in  their  future.  He  had 
read  an  article  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  on  tho  system 
which  he  now  proposed,  and  which  had  been  i.i  force  in  Edin- 
burgh for  some  time,  and  in  regard  thereto  had  consulted 
Captain  Burnett  (Chief  Constable),  the  chairman  of  the  Watch 
Committee,  and  several  inspectors  and  policemen.  He  was 
very  glad  to  say  they  had  tumbled  to  the  idea  at  once.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  him  that  the  proper  persons  to  work  a 
scheme  like  this  were  the  School  Board  officers,  but  it  occurred 
'  to  him  (tho  major)  that  the  police  would  be  able  to  render 
more  efficient  service,  for  they  were  at  all  times  amongst  tho 
poor,  and  more  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  tho 
wretched  conditions  of  the  courts  and  alleys.  In  addition  to 
the  assistance  rendered  by  tho  police,  the  officer  for  the  local 
branch  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  woul  1  give  what  aid  he  could. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry,  in  seconding  tho  resolution,  said 
it  appeared  to  him  that  this  society  filled  a  real  gap  in  their 
social  system,  whilst  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  admirable 
work  carried  on  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  The  latter  was  a  preventive  society  ;  the  proposed 
one  would  be  a  positive  and  immediate  benefit,  to  tho  children. 
The  scheme  was  undertaken  from  very  thoughtful  motives,  and 
would  remove  the  real  difficulties  which  most  people  felt  in 
helping  the  poor.  He  thought  tho  mayor  was  right  in  insisting 
that  the  polbe  should  have  practical  chargi  of  this  movement 
rather  than  any  other  body.  Whilst  the  carrying  out  of  the 
charity  would  still  further  harmonise  tho  relations  between 
the  police  and  the  people,  it  would  also  have  a  reflex  influence 
on  the  police  themselves.  It  was  no  easy  thiog  for  an  ordinary 
man  to  maintain  his  faith  in  human  nature,  but  with  the 
police  it  must  have  such  an  effect  on  his  own  mind  and 
character.  The  general  public  could  not  undertake  such  a 
work  without  being  benefited  themselves.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  those  present  were  at  a  school  of  civic  education,  and  were 
learning  how  to  found  society  on  a  better  basis,  and  to  bring 
classes  together  in  more  close  and  mutual  helpfulness.  This 
scheme  conferred  a  great  boon  o:i  the  community. 


"  THE  GUILD  OF  THE  COMMONWEAL." 

The  Civic  Mission  oy  the  Anglican  Choboh. 

Mk.  P.  Lyttblton  Gell,  at  the  Church  Congress, 
Birmingham,  last  month,  read  an  admirable  paper  on 
"  The  Civic  Mission  of  the  National  Church  in  Regard 
i  to  the  Homes  of  the  Working  Classes."-  It  is  an  eloqnent 
argument,  pleading  that  the  clergyman  should  always 
be  the  head  of  the  Civic  Church : — 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  boen  asked  to  address  the 
Church  Congress  is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
National  Church  of  England  is  not  only  a  spiritual  communion 
but  a  Civic  agency,  and  has  -duties  and  responsibilities  apart 
from  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the  religious  instruction 
of  its  members. 

It  is  therefore  in  discbarge  of  a  fundamental  obligation  of 
our  faith  that  the  parochial  organisation  of  the  Church  of 
England  places  every  acre  of  land,  every  cottage,  and  every 
individual,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  nnder  the 
cognisance  of  a  consecrated  and  responsible  officer,  who  it 
bound  not  only  to  minister  in  spiritual  things  to  every  soul 
that  docs  not  Actually  declino  his  offices,  but  also  to  discharge 
certain  specified,  and  many  unspecified,  secular  or  civic  duties; 
and  in  particular,  as  the  traditional  chairman  of  the  pariah 
vestry-meeting,  ho  is  designated  as  the  natural  leader  of  Lis 
people  in  all  that  is  for  the  common  good  of  his  parish. 

The  civic  responsibilities  of  the  Church  fall  upon  the  worka- 
day laity  in  each  parish,  and  must  be  discharged  by  tbem; 
but  how  shall  they  learn  without  a  teacher?  or  combine  witt 
out  a  leader?  And  by  the  laity  I  do  not  mean  merely  tko 
squires  and  the  upper-middle  classes,'  whe,  in  my  experience, 
are  not  always  the  easiest  to  move  and  the  most  liberal  of  their 
time  and  trouble,  but  the  rank-and-file  of  the  parish ;  not  the 
social  crust  on  the  surface,  but  "  the  nation  that  .dwells  in  iu 
cottages."  No  one  who  knows  the  lower-middle  and  workinj 
classes  nowadays  can  bo  oblivious,  to  the  immense  cine 
capacities  which  exist  among  them, 

These  gifts  are  the  rery  A  B  C  of  every  Nonconformist 
leador,  of  every  trades-organiser,  of  every  political  wire-puller, 
and  wherever  the  clergy  cannot  cordially  «nd  adequate!; 
appreciate  the  qualities  and  the  claims  of  the  working-claa 
laity,  I  fear  the  Church  will  find  itself  left  outside  the  main 
local  currents  of  our  national  life. 

THE  CALL  TO  EVEBY  MINISTER. 

To  every  minister  who,  perhaps-  already  overburdened, 
shrinks  from  extending  the  batlleficld  of  his  combat  with  evil 
in  his  parish,  the  voice  of  the  vigorous  democracy  seems,  to  my 
ear,  to  cry  aloud, "  I  will  give  thee  two  thousand  horses  if  thou 
be  able,  on  thy  part,  to  set  riders  upon  them." 

The  point  I  desire  to  urge  is  that,  in  acquiescing  in  the 
assumption  by  the  Stite  of  mony  burdens  connected  with  the 
homes  of  the  wage-earners,  which  have  iu  oarlier  days  often 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  clergy  alone,  the  clergy  should 
not  relinquish  an  iota  of  their  interest  ia  them,  nor  a  tittle  of 
their  sense  of  responsibility.  If,  therefore,  the  traditional 
work,  of  the  Church  is  thus  to  be  reinforced  by  civic  resource^ 
surely  the  clergy  should  al^the  more  tenaciously  pursue -that 
work  through  the  new  channels  of  civic  machinery.  All  that 
is  best  in  this  movement  represents  the  ascendancy  of  Christian 
ideas  over  the  public  conscience  —  for,  in  tho  words  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  "Civilization  perfected  is  fully  developed 
Christianity." 

Let  us  consider  the  enormous  range  of  the  problems  opened 
up  in  any  parish  iu  connection  with  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes,  and  note  how  far  they  have  been  of  late  years  claimed 
for  tho  province  of -civic  or  communal  administration. 

They  fall  into  three  classes  :—Firtt— Christian  resporui- 
bilities  now  directly  assumed  by  the  community.  Second— 
Christian  responsibilities  partially  or  irregularly  assumed  by 
the  community.  Third — Christian  responsibilities  still  directly 
iucumbeut  on  the  National  Church. 

THE  OHUBCH  AND  COMMUNAL  BODIES. 

As  regards  the  first  class,  wherever  a  local  sanitary  authority 
can  be  aroused  to  assume  the  statutory  powers  now  conferred 
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upon  it,  the  community  can  deal  with  the  whole  quostbn  of 
decent  housing  and  effective  sanitation. 

Who  cannot  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  force  which,  standing 
TOtsidc  the  "big-enders"  and  "  little-cnders "  of  municipal 
;>nd  rural  politics,  shall  keep  an  eye  open  solely  to  tho  common 
■weal,  and  an  ear  alert  t  j  catch  the  timid  appeal  of  the  poor  ? 

There,  in  my  belief,  lies  ihe  function  especially  falling  upon 
she  Church  in  this  sphere  of  State  action.  We  must  neither 
-•ompete  with  the  communal  machinery,  nor  hold  aloof  from  it, 
hut  endeavour  to  increase  its  effectiveness,  and  inspire  it  with 
Christian  ideals,  more  especially  in  view  of  tho  imminent  com- 
pletion of  onr'  fabric  of  local  self-government  by  district  and 
pariah  councils. 

.Woo  bag  each  an  opportunity  as  tho  clergyman  for  kindliog 
that  healthy  public  opinion  and  criticism  which  in  the  long  run 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  good  official  work?  Ho  need  not 
necessarily  spend  his  own  time  upon  the  Boards  to  which  such 
responsibilities  are  entrusted.  I  would  sec  the  clergyman  in 
■every  parish  at  the  head  of  what  we  might  call  a  "  Guild  of 
the  Commonweal,"  including  both  men  and  women,  drawn  from 
All  classes,  federated  with  similar  guilds  in  adjacent  parishes, 
and  sub-divided  in  large  districts,  for  whom  instruction  in  the 
provisions  of  the  law — Metropolitap,  provincial,  or  rural,  as  tho 
«iae  might  demand — would  be  provided  by  classes  or  lectures, 
and  who  would  be  the  source  from  which  all  necessary  initiative 
should  proceed.  It  should  be  a.  leading  object  with  a  parish 
-c  lergyman  to  get  Jiis  laity  taught,  their  civic  responsibilities  as 
Christians.  .  And  that  he  might  bo  qualified  to  lend  them,  tbo 
requisite  points  of  municipal  law  should  be  studied  in  thto- 
logical  colleges,  as  medicine  often  is  in  missionary  colleges ; 

while  in  every  Burnl  Deanery  some  leading  layman  might  bo 
t«ured — if  possible,  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor — who  would  act  as 
referee  whenever  information  or  advico  is  required. 

SPIRITUAL  WATCHDOGS  NEEDED. 

Further,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  State  regulations 
should  be  humanised,  moderated,  and,  where  necessary,  supple- 
mented. The'  Workhouse  master,  the  parish  doctor,  the  inspector 
of  nuisances,  the  relieving  officer,  the  elementary  schoolmaster, 
way  do  their  work  formally,  but  it  will  make  all  the  difference 
whether  they,  the  officials  of  the  nation's  philanthropy,  do  ii  ns 
■drill-sergeants,  or  as  the  representatives  of  a  Christian  and 
sympathetic  spirit  in  tho  community.  Tho  influence  of  the 
Church,  working  through  its  Guild  of  tho  Commonweal^  ought 
surely  to  be  exercised — first,  to  compel  the  loc:il  authorities  to 
administer  the  law  energetically  ;  next,  to  re-inforce  the  official 
sources  of  information  ;  thirdly,  to  watch  carefully  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  of  all  officials  is  carried  out ;  and,  beyond  this, 
to  supplement,  by  the  methods  of  individual  helpfulness  and 
■charity,  the  hard  and  fast  limits  of  official  action.  In  all  these 
directions,  though  the  help  of  the  well-to-do  is  invaluable,  the 
help  of  the  working  man  and  working  woman  .will  bo  found 
more  valuable  still. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  our  Second  class  of  Church  work 
—Christian  responsibilities  partially  or  irregularly  assumed  by 
the  community.  Chief  amongst  these  comes  education,  the 
relief  of  the.  poor,  the  sick,  and  age-i  in  their  own  homes,  under 
circumstances  which  would  render  the  rigid  intervention  offered 
by  the  State  untimely  and  even  cruel,  and,  above  all,  the  immense 
sphere  of  administration  connected  with  the  health  of  the  homes 
ia  which  the  State  has  still  left  all  initiative  to  voluntary  action. 

.  WANTED,  ANGLICAN  LAY  PREACHERS. 

The  responsibility  for  the  religious  education  of  the  wagc- 
wner's  children  marks  the  dividing  lino  between  the 
second  and  third  cliss  of  duties  which  we  have  indicated. 
Could  not  our  parochial  organisation  habitually  enlist  the 
services  of  men  corresponding  to  tho  local  preachers  in  the 
Methodist  communion? — men  of  tho  people,  conscious  of  a 
message  to  their  fellow-men,  pursuing  their  daily  avocations 
and  not  in  full  orders,  yet  recognised  as  preachers  and  teachers 
by  the  Chunk?.  Surely  an  adjunct  of  every  parish  church, 
with  its  full  services  conducted  by  fully  ordaiued  clergy,  should 
he  one  or  more  mission  rooms,  where  freer  forms  of  service 
should  j»  adopted,  and  where  the  lay  deacons  would  find  their 
sphere  of  defined  and  honourable  responsibility ;  tho  value  of 
such  men  as  links  with  working-class  feelings  would  be  incal- 


culable, and  tho  mission  room  would  becomo  tho  natural  centre 
of  the  parish  or  district  "  Guild  of  tho  Commonweal." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  so  long  as  t'ao  principle 
of  an  Established  Church  is  maintained  in  Eugland,  bo  long 
that  Church  must  be  regarded  ns  tho  national  organisation 
responsible  for  the  whole  sphere  of  Christian  obligations  of 
which  it  has  not  been  positively  relieved  by  legislation,  and  so 
long  they  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  parish  without  an  absolute 
dereliction  of  duty  and  an  unfaithfulness  to  tho  Church  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  These  duties  are  not  of  choice,  as  in  a 
voluntary  organisation,  but  of  positive  obligation.  I  venture 
to  believe  that  if  this  responsibility  bo  recognised,  if  the 
Church  be  prompt  to  claim  its  place  in  the  new  social  fabric, 
wo  are  at  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  its  long  and  bene- 
ficent history. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  there  could  not  bo  a  more  vital 
problem  for  tho  Church,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  parishes,  than 
to  recognise  tho  situation,  and  zealously  adjust  its  energies  to 
harmonise  with  the  movement  of  the  day.  Our  Church,  as  an 
Establishment,  territorially  localised,  is  n  monumental  legacy 
c f  an  ago  when  society  was  effectively  and  almost  exhaustively 
t  rganiscd,  whether  "for  spiritual,  industrial,  military,  or 
i.dministrative  purposes.  It  has  held  its  ground  through  tho 
epoch  of  disintegration  and  demolition.  .  Now  that  we  are 
again  ou  tho  threshold  of  a  constructive  epoch,  based  upon  tho 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  men,  let  the  Church  claim 
its  fitting  place  us  a  contributor  to  the  new  fabric  1 

Shutting  Children  out  of  School  Playgrounds. 

Lokd  Meath  sends  me  the  following  letter  which  ho 
has  received  from  Cardiff,  illustrating  the  need  for  action 
on  this  subject:— 

A  few  gentlemen  in  this  town  have  been  endeavouring  for 
some  years  to  induce  the  School  Board  to  throw  open  their 
playgrounds  on  Saturdays  and  aficr  school  hours  every  day, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  without  success.  When  I  tell 
your  lordship  that  the  elementary  schools  of  Cardiff  provide 
accommodation  for  twenty  thousand  children  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  agroo  with  us  in  thinking  that  tho  Board  (most  of  whoso 
schools  have  extensive  grounds)  have  shown  little  regard  for 
the  physical  welfare  yf  tho  children  committed  to  their  care. 
Through  tho  liberality  of  a  few  public-spirited  gentlemen  wo 
fitted  up  three  school  yards  with  gymnastic  appliances — and 
as  long  as  we  were  able  to  nfford  to  pay  the  caretaker  for  bis 
additional  labour  the  Board  allowed  these  grounds  to  be  used 
after  school  hours;  when,  however,  our  fund  came  to  an  end, 
and  wo  handed  tho  apparatus  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Board, 
they  at  onee  had  tho  playgrounds  closed,  and  so  they  have 
remained  to  tho  present  time.  I  am  writing  in  despair  to 
know  whether  your  lordship  could  suggest  any  means  of 
bringing  further  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Cardiff  School  Board. 

Education  in  Paris. 

In  these  days  of  higher  education  and  frequent  com- 
iLuuication  with  tho  Continent,  English  and  American 
parents  are  naturally  desirous  of  procuring  for  their 
daughters  such  proficiency  in  the  French  language  as 
cannot  possibly  be  attained  in  England.  They  dis- 
like to  send  their  daughters  abroad  to  convents,  and 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  suitablo  families. 
It  may  therefore  be  a  service  to  some  of  my  readers  if 
I  state  that  Madame  Duchemin,  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
Nouilly,  is  willing  to  take  some  English  pupils.  She 
lives  in  a  large  airy  house  with  garden.  Her  daughter, 
who  has  passed  the  highest  State  examinations,  gives  in- 
struction in  the  French  language  and  literature;  the  best 
teaching  in  music  and  painting  can  be  easily  obtained. 
This  house  offers  the  highest  educational  advantages, 
together  with  cheerfulness  and  a  Christian  home.  I 
can  thoroughly  recommend  it.  Madame  Duchemin,  50 
bis,  rue  Per/onset,  Ncuilly,  Paris,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Proiestaht  historian,  Dp. 
Merle  D'AuVgne,  will  bo  gfciJ  to  answer  any  inquiries. 
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TEACHING  THE  PEOPLE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

A  Noble  Example  Set  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Catholic  World  for  September  describes  two  develop- 
ments of  the  University  Extension  movement,  one  in  the 
Old  World  and  one  in  the  New,  both  under  Catholic 
auspices.  .Mr.  John  J.  O'Shea  glowingly  dilates  upon  the 
success  of  the  recent  Summer  School  at  Lake  Champlain. 
To  the  criticism  "It  is  only  a  copy  of  Chautauqua,"  he 
retorts,  "  Be  it  so :  Chautauqua  is  only  a  copy  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  ...  It  is  to  the  old  Catholic  Church 
that  the  world  owes  the  first  university." 

A  much  more  praiseworthy  and  admirable  movement 
is  the  "  People's  University,"  which  met  for  the  first  time 
in  September  of  last  year.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  McMahon  as— 

an  innovation  introd'iced  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
Catholics  by  the  Catholic  Volltuvereia,  or  People's  Association. 
.  .  .  The  plan  of  the  VoUucerem  was  to  organise  in  different 
parts  of  the  German  Empire  periodical  courses  in  social  and 
economic  science.  .  .  .  Warned  by  the  terrible  mistakes  mado 
by  sciolists  in  social  science  in  their  endeavours,  without  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  correct  principles,  to  find  practical  answers 
to  social  difficulties,  the  German  Catholics  with  prudent  fore- 
thought have  long  been  instructing  the  people  in  sound 
principles  of  social  and  political  economy.  The  labour 
question,  the  land  question,  the  question  of  syndicates  and 
trades-unions,  the  social  question  in  relation  to  Christianity, 
the  struggle  of  socialism  and  the  church,  have  all  been  dealt 
with,  in  tho  clearest,  most  practical  and  learned  manner  in  a 
series  of  popular  treatises  prepared  by  some  of  tho  most  cele- 
brated students  of  political  economy  and  sociology  of  the  age, 
under  the  able  direction  and  with  the  enthusiastic  encourage- 
ment of  the  noble  Bishop  Kettler. 

The  aim  of  the  coursa  of  study  was  to  rouse  interest 
in  sociology  and  to  show  how  the  clergy  and  other 
members  of  the  leading  class  should  help  in  solving 
social  problems,  to  connect  the  various  problems  and  to 
expound  the  true  principles  of  labour  legislation,  to 
suggest  further  lines  of  study,  and  to  give  lists  of  suitable 
books. 

A  LABOUR  CIVIC  CHUBOH. 

The  plaso  was  Miinchen-Gla  Ibach,  a  busy  centre  of 
cotton  manufacture  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  a  sort  of 
Mecca  of  modern  Catholic  sociology — • 

famous  in  Catholic  Germany  for  the  number,  variety  and 
completeness  of  its  institutions  for  the  labouring  classes',  and 
its  social  works  of  every  kind.  Here,  in  1889?  Abbe  Hitze 
founded  the  powerful  organisation  known  as  Arlteiterwohl— 

1  ho  Commonweal  of  Workmen."  ...  It  busies  itself  with 
the  formation,  organisation,  direction  of  working-men's  associa- 
tions ;  working-men's  institutions,  such  as  savings  banks  of  all 
kinds ;  the  internal  arrangement  of  factories ;  their  ventilation 
and  heating;  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  mills;  the 
nuestion  of  the  housing  of  labourers ;  the  question  of  drunken- 
ness; schools  for  housekeepers;  legislation  looking  to  the 
protection  of  workmen.  Such  questions  as  these  are  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  the  organ  of  the  union,  appeoring  monthly  under 
the  same  name.  .  .  Miinchen-Gladbach  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Catholic  VMfeerein.  .  .  It  contains  moreover  a  specimen  of 
almost  all  the  institutions  whose  object  is  the  amelioration  of 
the  rendition  of  the  working  classes.  The  Catholics  of  this 
town  have  in  advance  demonstrated  in  reality  all  the  reforms 
and  improvements  contemplated  liv  recent  labour  legislation  in 
Germany  Every  family,  f..r  the  most  part,  has  a  separate 
dwelling,  kept  with  the  greatest  earc.  In  most  of  the  factories 
women  are  not  allowed  to  work  after  marriage. 

The  session  ran  from  the  20th   to  the  30th  of 


September.  The  students  numbered  six  hundred,  coming 
from  a  dozen  different  States.  Three  lectures  in  the 
morning,  visits  to  the  social  institutions  of  the  town 
in  the  afternoon,  discussion  on  some  mooted  point  and 
social  amusement  in  the  evening  made  up  the  day's 
work. 

When  will  Anglicanism  or  Nonconformity  do  for 
Manchester  what  Romanism  has  done  for  this  Bheniah 
Cottonopolis?   

OUR  LANTERN  DEPARTMENT. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  lectures  men- 
tioned in  the  August  number  of  The  Review  of  Bevhws, 
the  following  sets  are  ready  for  delivery  :— 

"  Emanuel  Swedenborg." 
"  Reunion  at  Grindelwald." 
"  Christianising  Central  Africa." 
"Oberammergau  Passion  Play." 
"  Joan  of  Arc." 

"  Life  of  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle." 
"Be  a  Christ." 

Others  are  in  preparation,  including  "Lucerne,"  "Rome," 
"  Romola,"  "  Temperance  Work  of  To-day,"  and  a  lecture 
by  Professor  W.  Hall  Griffin.  A  scheme  of  interchange 
is  being  tried,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  those  who 
possess  lantern  slides  will  communicate  with  the  Secretary, 
18,  Pall  Mall  East.— Messrs.  Peek,  Frean,  and  Co.  inform 
me  that  they  are  giving  away  slides  suitable  for  intervals. 

Mr.  G.  Robinson  Lees,  F.R.G.S.,  sends  me  the  first 
English  illustrated  book  ever  printed  and  published  in 
Jerusalem.  It  is  entitled  "  Bible  Scenes  from  the  Holv 
Land,"  and  contains  12  i-plate  photographs  illustrating 
Bible  texts  by  giving  views  taken  from  life  of  the  mhto 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  is  a  brief  deBcriptno 
letterpress.  It  is  published  in  cloth  at  6s.,  post  free,  and 
in  olive  wood  covers  at  8s.  6d.,  by  the  London  Jews 
Society's  House  of  Industry,  Jerusalem.  Orders  should  ba 
sent  to  Mr.  Albert  Singer,  Jerusalem. 


Notable  Reunion  at  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. 

"  A  Free  Church  for  America  "  is  tho  plea  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Mackenzie  in  the  October  Arena.  He  finds  the  secret  of 
disunion  in  the  fact  that  "  thinking  and  not  doing  is 
emphasised  in  Church  associations,"  and  he  asks— 

Is  there  a  church  not  based  on  creed,  but  aiming  simply  to 
manifest  the  spirit  Christ  asked  for  in  His  parable  of  the  last 
judgment  ?  Is  there  one  united  by  a  sentiment  thus  ?  .  .  .  Only 
for  such  as  have  been  converted  and  "  become  as  little  children  " 
has  a  froo  church  room,  but  it  has  room  for  all  of  these.  It 
may  well  have  many  divisions ;  it  will  have  but  the  one  work 
— the  regeneration  of  humanity  .  .  .  The  church  will  bs  home 
for  the  friendless  and  school  for  the  ignorant ;  a  place  also  for 
those  who  want  not  help  but  sympathy,  the  love  that  "restores 
tho  intuition  "  to  the  discouraged. 

Here  is  the  fact  which  give?  ground  to  the  hope:— 
At  Pittsburgh,  in  the  "  east  end,"  has  been  given  a  practical 
example  of  union  in  work;  twenty  churches  acknowledging 
that  they  are  comrades,  as  soldiers  in  a  war;  making  actually 
a  "  war-map "  of  tho  district,  and  assigning  to  each  corps  of 
labourers  a  part;  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  a  Boman 
Catholic  priest  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  the  captains  of 
salvation  for  on  3  division  or  parish. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeds : — 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  tho  disruption  of 
Christendom ;  let  us  hope  that  even  in  this  century  we  are  to 
see  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Soers  have  looked  to  America 
as  tho  meeting  ground  for  men,  the  place  where  brotherhood 
is  to  be  recognised. 
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FREE  LITERATURE  SOCIETY. 

The  Kyrle  Society,  whose  good  work  in  promoting  all 
that  tends  to  humanise  the  people  is  not  so  widely  known 
as  it  deserves,  desires  me  to  say  that  they  have  for  years 
past  undertaken  the  collection  and  distribution  of  litera- 
ture to  various  public  institutions.  The  Kyrle  Societies 
of  Dublin  and  Nottingham  make  this  a  branch  of  their 
work.  From  the  central  society,  whose  address  is  (T. 
Slingsby  Tanner,  Secretary)  49,  Manchester  Street,  W., 
they  send  out  every  year  about  two  thousand  book*,  two 
thousand  magazines,  and  three  thousand  newspapers. 
Parish  libraries,  working  men's  clubs,  girls'  friendly 
clubs,  the  United  Society  of  London  Firemen,  libraries 
in  connection  with  Board  Schools,  missions  to  seamen 
and  others,  nurses'  associa'ions,  and  hospitals  for  children, 
have,  among  others,  benefited  by  grants  from  this  branch. 
As  at  present  the  Free  Literature  Society,  necessarily 
confines  its  attention  to  workhouses,  other  applicants 
had  better  apply  to  the  Kyrle  Society. 

The  secretary  of  our  Edinburgh  Helpers'  Association, 
Miss  Josephine  Marshall,  established  a  magazine  depot 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  at  the  King  Stable's  Road,  Grassmarket.  From  an 
ad  interim  report  I  take  the  following  information : — 
Parcels  have  been  supplied  weekly  to  the  City  Hospital, 
St.  Cuthbert's  Poorhouse  and  Craiglockhart  Poorhouse, 
and,  more  or  les3  frequently,  to  the  Night  Asylum, 
Magdalene  Asylum,  Gorgie ;  The  Laundry,  Castle  Lodg- 
ing House;  Boys'  Brigade,  Grove  Street;  Seaman's 
Heading  Room,  Leith  ;  Soldiers'  Home,  Piershill,  Hospital 
for  Incurables.  A  bos  has  been  placed,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  authorities,  in  the  Caledonian  Station, 
from  which  a  fair  supply  is  collected  twice  a  week. 
Contributions  of  Christmas  cards  and  pictures  are  also 
most  acceptable.  The  cards  and  small  pictures  are  made 
up  into  cloth  scrap-  books,  and  distributed  among  the 
various  children's  institutions,  where  the  supply  falls  far 
short  of  the  demand.  Large  pictures,  such  as  Christmas 
supplements  and  illuminated  texts,  are  pasted  on  card- 
board, varnished,  and  sent  to  brighten  the  wards  of  our 
hospitals  and  poorhouse?. 

THANKS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  witli  many  thanks  promises 
of  regular  monthly  contributions  of  back  numbers  from 
the  following  publishers : — 
Chip  Newspaper    .    Floet  Street,  E.C. 
Chriitian  Million     .    20  and  22,  St.  Bride  Street.  E.C. 
Clark  and  Co.,  James    13  and  14,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Comic  Cut* ....    Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Dundee  Advertiser   .   People'*  Friend,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  . 
Pun  Newspaper  .    .    153,  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 
UfnOeimman  .    .    .    Howard  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 
lladdon  and  Co.  .    .    Bouverie  House.  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
Hmuewife  ....    20  and  22,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

Lnnn,  Dr  Review  of  the  Cli  ureJies. 

Mdkodut  Times  .    .    Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Xewnea  (Ltd.),  Go.    Southampton  Street.  W.C. 

Ptanon's  Weekly .    .    Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 

Record  Prest  .    .    .   376,  Strand. 

Review  op  Reviews  .  Mowbray  House,  Temple. 

Unci:  Newspaper  .    .    393,  Strand. 

Smith  and  Co.,Tbos.    Great  TlioughU,  Hutton  Street. 

Vnkan  ...   .    .    .  Leeds. 


knowledge  of  the  problems  of  domestic  service  from  the 
sido  that  is  not  so  vocal  as  that  of  the  mistress.  In  the 
first  two  numbers  as  yet  published  she  graphically  recounts 
the  varied  experiences  she  went  through  in  obtaining  the 
situation.  Subsequent  issues  are  to  tell  her  actual 
experience  when  cap  and  apron  have  been  donned. 
These  developments  of  amateurism  are  multiplying.  Tho 
amateur  casual,  the  amateur  tramp,  the  amateur  tram 
conductor,  have  not  told  their  experiences  in  vain.  The 
reflection  suggests  itself — Are  we  prepared  to  let  members 
of  the  so-called  lower  classes  play  at  our  vocations  as  .we 
play  at  theirs?  What  would  happen  to  the  casual  oi- 
tramp  who  was  found  out  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
journalist  or  sociologist,  or  member  of  Parliament  ? 


Ah  "Amateur  Domestic." 

"In  Cap  and  Apron:  Two  Weeks  in  Service,"  is 
tlie  title  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Sunday  Sun. 
The  enterprising  lady  journalist,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanks— 
who  is  the  writer — has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  practical 


Sporting:  Prophets  Exposed  by  a  Parson. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  tells  in  the  New  Review  how  a 
desire  to  save  some  young  friends  from  a  blind  faith  in 
"  Our  Sporting  Zadkiels "  1c  1  him  to  make  a  detailed 
comparison  of  their  prophecies  with  tho  actual  event. 
He  took  the  selections  of  seven  prophets  for  eleven  races 
at  Newmarket,  and  found  that'  "in  six  out  of  oleven 
races  all  tho  prophecies  of  all  the  prophets  were  wrong. 
In  three  cases  one  prophet  only  was  right,  and  in  one 
case  two  were  right.'' 

Out  of  nine  days'  prophecies  in  a  halfpenny  morning 
paper  there  was  a  total  .of  sixty-six  failures  to  eighteen 
successes.  Oat  of  six  days'  prophecies  in  an  evening 
paper  there  were  twelve  successes  to  thirty-three  failures 
A  purely  sporting  paper  yielded  a  total  of  nine  successes 
to  thirty-three  failures.  Mr.  Horsley  adds  page  after  page 
of  similar  statistics,  and  boldly  gives  the  names  and  dates, 
of  the  papers,  races,  and  prophets ;  so  that  the  sceptical 
youth  who  distrusts  the  clergyman  can  verify  tho  figures 
for  himself.  The  Anti-Gambling  Society  would  do  well 
to  get  this  article  reprinted  and  scattered  broadcast 
among  boys  and  young  men. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset's  Idea  of  a  Christian. 

Ik  the  Young  Woman  Lady  Henry  Somerset  essays  to 
answer  the  question,  "  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ?  " 

The  word  Christian  means  a  Christ-man,  therefore  a  Christ- 
woman.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  idea  of  a  Christian  is.  I  venture 
to  think,  therefore,  not  fully  expressed  by  the  phrase  n 
'*  follower  of  Christ."  '•  I  am  a  Christ  because  His  divine  life 
exists  in  me,"  seems  to  be  a  higher,  clearer  vision  of  the  truth. 

To  be  a  Christian  means  to  count  oneself  in  and  not  out  when 
any  new  adaptation  of  Christianity  presents  itself,  and  makes 
its  appeal  to  hearts  ripened  in  the  sunshine  of  God  to  a  tender- 
ness that  renders  them  responsive  to  every  need  of  human 
brotherhood.  It  means  to  despise  no  smallest  opportunity  to 
make  the  way  of  life  safer  and  better  for  all  about  us. 

To  women  the  call  of  opportunity  comes  in  this  kindly  age 
as  never  hitherto.  They  are  no  longer  gleaners,  but  strong- 
armed  harvesters  in  the  white  fields  of  God. 


PRIZE  CALENDAR  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Thb  prize  is  won  this  month  by — 

1.  Miss  Cecile  Lambert,  27,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W. 
The  next  seven  best  follow  in  order  of  merit : — 

2.  W.  Culling  Gaze.  Fengate,  Peterborough. 

3.  C.  D.  Rosling,  Horwell  Endowed  School,  St.  Stephens- 

by-Launceston. 

4.  Miss  Elise  le  Huquct,  Greencliff,  St.  Martin's,  Jersey 

5.  Miss  S.  C.  M.  Holmes,  Southfield.  Leomister. 

6.  Charles  Scott,  4,  Dalfield  Walk.  Dundee. 

7.  "  Veritas."  3,  Avoca  Terraec,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

8.  George  W.  Wright,  Ings  Road,  Barton-on-Humber. 
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TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  FOUR." 


A    CHRISTMAS    STORY    FOR    THE  TIMES. 


If  CASUAL  observer  looking  at  the  outside  of  the 
Christmas  Number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews 
might  mistake  it  for  a  schoolboy's  slate.  It  con- 
tains no  lettering  of  any  kind.  It  is 'as  like  a  school 
slate  a3  the  lithographers  can  make  it.  On  the  wooden 
edge  of  the  slate  is  printed  the  name  of  the  author,  while 
the  title  consists  simply  of  three  figures : — 

2 
2 


"  Two  and  Two  Make  Four ;  A  Story  for  the  Times," 
is  based  upon  the  Liberator  crash  ;  and  this  leads  up  to 
the  description  of  the  Daily.  Paper,  of  which  Mr.  Stead 
has  dreamed  so  long.  Whether  in  its  history  or  in  its 
prophecy,  it  is  a  story  which  is  certain  to  be  so  hotly 
discussed  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  tale,  which  is  unique  among  the  Christmas  public^ 
tions  of  the  year. 

THE  DEVIL-FISH  OF  TO-DAY. 

"Two  and  Two  Make  Four"  is  divided  into  three 
parte.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  crash  of  the  Liberator, 
the  second  describes  how  the  financial  catastrophe  led  up 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Daily  Paper,  while  the  third, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  laid  in  the  year  1900,  is  devoted 
to  a  gorgeous  description  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  next  six 
years  by  the  combined  agency  of  the  Daily  Paper  and  a 
Fellowship  founded  under  its  auspices.  The  frontis- 
piece, to  a  certain  extent,  gives  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
of  the  -story.  It  represents  Spencer  Balfour,  who  is  at 
present  sunning  himself  in  South  America,  out  of  the 
rea?h  of  Extradition  Treaties,  as  a  devil-Ssh  or  octopus, 
in  whose  grasp  the  luckless  British  investor  is  struggling 
for  life.  The  motto  is  taken  from  Moliere,  whose  grace- 
less hero,  Don  Juan,  declares  that  his  only  religion  is 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  The  author's  point'  is  that 
eTen  this -rudimentary  religion  has  lost  its  hold  on.  the 
public,  and  that  if  confidence  is  to  bo  re-established,  w'o 
must  take  our  stand  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  cannot,  by  any  process  of 
Ijing,  be  made  to  make  three  or  five, 

tbe  liberator  and  its  rogues. 

The  story  opena  on  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year  1892, 
when  an  Oxford  undergraduate  is  making  his  way  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Dodds  of  Streathani,  who  is  easily  recognised 
as  Mr.  Hobbs  of  the  Liberator.  The  story,  however, 
opens  when  -  Mr.  Dodds,  of  the  Emancipator,  is  still 
figuring  as  a  leading  light  in  tho  Baptist  church  of  South 
London;  but  the  toils  are  closing  round  him,  and 
Christmas  finds  him  full  of  horrible  alarm.  A  fortunate 
adventure,  by  which  his  young  visitor.  Dick  Grant,  was 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  Nedelca,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lady  Sidney  Nestor,  the  titled  wife  of  an 
American  millionaire,  fills  him  with  a  hope  that  he  may, 
as  a  last  stroke,  secure  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Nestor's 
millions  in  order  lo  postpone  the  impending  crash  of 
the  Emancipator.  There  is  no  attempt  to  follow'  with 
minute  accuracy  the  final  struggles  of  that  great  thievish 
confederacy,  but  the  outlines  are  followed  sufficiently 


close  to  enable  any  one  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  desperate  game  which  was  played  by  Spencer  Balfour 
and  his  confederates.  In  order  to  secure  the  support  of 
Mr.  Nestor,  Mr.  Spencer— for  that  is  the  pseudonym 
under  which  Mr.  Jabez  Spencer  Balfour  is  described— 
appoints  Dick  as  his  private  secretary.  Mr.  Dodds 
endeavours  to  get  the  support  of  Mr.  Nestor  for  the 
society,  the  secretary  of  whose  vice-president  had  saved 
his  daughter  from  a  bloody  death.  Mr.  Nestor,  however, 
refuses  to  be  drawn,  and  the  rogues  are  thrown  back 
on  their  own  resources,  which  were  rapidly  running  dry. 

how  it  was  worked. 

Dick's  father,  a  minister  in  the  South  of  Wales,  is 
made  the  unconscious  tool  of  the  Emancipator  gang.  In 
a  couple  of  chapters  we, have  pictures,  more  or  less  drawn 
from  life,  showing  how  helpless  is  the  honest  investor, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  learn  the  truth  about 
public  companies.  Dick's  aunt  has  £500,  taken  from  the 
local  building  society  for  fear  of  ite  insolvency,  hidden  in 
her  mangle,  while  sho  in  vain  endeavours  to-try  and  find 
trustworthy  guidance  as  to  the  best  place  in  which  to 
invest  it.  At  length  she  writes  to  the  local  editor,  who  in 
turn  writes  to  his  member,  who,  being  of  the  guinea-pig 
description,  is  easily  induced  by  Dodds  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate of  solvency  for  the  Emancipator,  which  even  at  that 
moment  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  Sir.  Jeremy,  the 
Emancipator  agent,  quickly  has  the  widow  in  his  toils. 
Tho  £500  is  soon  on  its  way  up.to  London,  minus  the 
agent's  commission. 

BURNLEY  ELECTION,  1892. 

Tho  General  Election  approaches,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
summons  Dick  Grant  to  help  him  wten  seeking  re- 
election for  his  Lancashire  constituency.  On  the  eve  of 
the  election,  however,  a  letter  not  marked  private 
arrives  from  Dodds,  describing  how  Mr.  Nestor  had  been 
killed  in  endeavouring  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  on  the 
Embankment  opposite  Cleopatra's  Needle.  Dodds  exults 
that  vengeance  has  overtaken  the  millionaire  foi 
his  base  ingratitude  in  not  rescuing  the  Emancipator 
from  its  impending  doom.  The  letter  informs  Grant  for 
the  first  timo  of  the  attempt  -which  had  been  made  to 
exploit  his  aet  for  the  benefit  of  the  society ;  ,  An  angry 
scene  follows,  at  the  close  of  which  he  is  -flung  down- 
stairs by  Spencer,  and  picked  up  unconscious-;  nor  is  ho 
able  to  go  about  until  the  election  is  over,  and  Spencer  is 
back  again  in  town  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  and  admirers.   Then  comes  the  crash. 

THE  CRASH  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 

The  doors  of  the  Emancipator  are  closed,  and  far  ana 
wide  throughout  the  land  are  spread  the  tidings  of  woe. 
In  town  and  country,  in  remote  Borrowdale,  where  Dick 
and  his  companion  are  reading  during  the  Long  Vacation, 
and  in  the  grim  manufacturing  town  of  South  Wales 
where  Dick's  aunt  awoke  with  dismay  to  find  thai 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime  had  disappeared,  the  new; 
creates  universal  dismay.    To  Dick's  father,  who  ha< 
been  ill  and  failing,  the  news  is  as  a  death-blow.  Did 
hurried  back  to  Wales,  but  found  his  father  dying.  F 
received  with  his  parting  breath  an  injunction  to  regai 
it  as  his  duty  to  pay  the  interest  of  all  those  of  h 
father's  congregation  who  could  prove  that  they  won' 
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not  have  invested  their  money  ,  in  the  Emancipator  but 
for  the  apparent  confidence  in  the  society  shown  by  tho 
old  minister.  It  was  the  mortgage  of  a  life,  but  Dick 
undertook  it  cheerfully,  and  after  his  father's  funeral 
sermon  had  been  preached,  proclaimed  from  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit  his  determination  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  at  his  father's  death-bed.  After  this 
scene  the  first  part  closes.  It  is  a  story  complete  in 
itself,  and  as  long  as  most  of  the  stories  which  are 
published  in  the  Christmas  annuals. 

LADY  SIDNEY. 

Part  II.  opens  with  a  description  of  the  heroine, 
Lady  Sidney  Nestor,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  by  tho 


LADT  SIDNEY. 


lit. 


sudden  death  of  her  husband  on  the  Embal 
Lady  Sidney  is  the.  type  of  tho  modern  woman,  accus- 
tomed from  her  childhood  to  ignore  the  disabilities 
of  her  sex,  which  in  her  case  had  no  real  existence. 
When  this  part  of  the  story  commences  she  is  a 
widow  under  forty,  with  one  daughter,  Nedelca,  tho 
same  whom  Dick  had  rescued  from  the  carriage  wheel* 
at  Clapham  Junction,  and  they  are  on  their  way  to 
Rome.  There  Lady  Sidney  hoi'es  to  dull  the  edge  of 
her  own  misery  by  musing  among  the  ruins  of  departed 
empires  and  forgotten  civilisations.  Immersed  for  some 
time  in  her  sorrow,  she  is  indifferent  (o  everything,  nor 
can  even  tiie  questionings  of  her  lively  daughter  rouse 
her  from  her  torpor.   The  liist  awakoning  was  brought 


about  by  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  the  catacombs,  where 
she  lost  her  guide  and  extinguished  her  light,  and  was 
left  alone  in  that  vast  labyrinth  of  funereal  honeycomb. 
Confronted  with  death  in  silence,  solitude,  and  darkness, 
Lady  Sidney  discovered  that  the  will  to  live  was  strong 
within  her,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  catacombs  she  cried, 
"  0  God !  if  there  be  a  God,  deliver  me  for  my  child's 
sake."  Soon  after  this  she  heard  a  distant  tapping, 'and 
to  her  immense  delight  came  upon  Professor  Glogool, a 
leading  character  in  Mr.  Stead's  Christmas  story  of  last 
year,  "  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New,"  and  who  now 
reappears  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous  part  in  "  Two 
and  Two  Make  Four."  The  Professor,  who  is  engaged  in 
extracting  a  skull  for  the  Ethnological  Museum  at 
Washington,  leads  Lady  Sidney  to  the  light  by  means  of 
a  thread  left  by  a  companion.  When  they  regain  the 
upper  air  they  find  that  they  are  staying  at  the  same 
hotel. 

THE  GIPSY'S  PROPHECY, 

Some  days  afterwards  Lady  Sidney,  while  riding  in  the 
Campagna,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  son  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Gipsies.  The  old  woman,  who  was  near  her 
death,  hailed  Lady  Sidney  as — 

"  Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  be, 
But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea." 

Producing  King  Solomon's  crystal,  she  bade  the  fair 
lady  from  beyond  the  sea  read  her  fate.  In  the  crystal 
Lady  Sidney  sees  only  a  dim  impalpable  mass,  which 
however  clears,  and  a  brick  building  faced  with  stone, 
surmounted  by  two  towers  flying  the  English  and  the 
American  flags,  is  clearly  visible.  Then  it  faded  away,  and 
the  crystal  was  clear  once  more.  "  That,"  said  the  old 
crone,  "was  your  throne;  now  behold  your  sceptre." 
Again  the  mist  overcast  the  crystal,  and  parting  revealed 
the  figure  of  Lady  Sidney  sitting  at  a  desk  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  magazine  or  pamphlet  closely  printed,  bnt 
the  contents  of  which  she  could  not  make  out. 

"  Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  bo, 
But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea," 

said  the  gipsy,  "  I  have  delivered  my  message,  and  now 
must  be  gathered  to  my  fathers."  As  Lady  Sidney  left 
tho  camp  news  was  brought  her  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
and  she  galloped  over  the  paved  road  to  Rome  pondering 
in  her  mind  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
prophecy. 

.  FROM  BEYOND  THE  TOMB. 

It  is  again  Christmas  Eve.   The  Yule  log  had  burned 
low,  and  Lady  Sidney  had  retired  to  rest,  brooding  OTer 
the  sorrowful  memories  of  the  last  Christmas  evening  when 
her  husband  was  still  alive  and  well.   She  was  wakened 
about  midnight  by  a  strange  consciousness  of  a  presence 
in  the  room.   She  saw  a  dim  grey  mist  in  the  darkness, 
which  gradually  took  palpable  visible  form,  and  the  spirit 
of  her  husband  stood  by  her  side.   The  shadow  bowed 
and  kissed  her,  and  she  anxiously  implored  it  to  speak 
and  tell  her  what  she  should  do  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
wishes.   "  Go  to  St.  Peter's,  to  the  English  confessional," 
said  her  husband's  spirit,  "  and  there  it  will  be  told  yon 
what  you  must  do."   Lady  Sidney  was  an  agnostic  at 
heart,  and  she  would  not  believe  although  "  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead."   However,  she  was  not  able  to  resist 
the  impulse  which  drove  her  to  the  English  confessional. 
She  entered  it  half  resentful,  but  answered  the  inquiries 
of  the  priest  by  telling  him  exactly  why  she  had  come. 
This  leads  up  to  the  colloquy  which  gives  the  keynote  to 
the  story : — 

Then,  addressing  Lady  Sidney,  he  said  very  tenderly,  "  My 
child,  what  do  you  believe  ?" 
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ltosenting  his  attempt  to  catechise  her.  Lady  Sidney  an- 
swered somewhat  defiantly,  "  I  believe  in  nothing." 

**  That  is  impossible,"  said  the  priest ;  "  faith  of  some  kind 
you  must  have,  for  without  faith  you  cannot  live." 

**  No,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  disliking  to  bo  preached  at  by 
ah  invisible  priest  behind  a  screen.    "I  don't  believe  in 
anything.    I  don't  believe  in  God,  and  I  don't  believe  in  the 
devil.    1  don't  believe  in  heaven,  and  I  don't  believe  in  hell. 
I  don't  believe  in  your  church,  and  I  don't  believe  in  your 
Bible.    I  don't  believe  I  havo  a  soul,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
Apparition  that  I  saw  was-  my  husband,  for  all  that  seems  to 
mo  to  be  too  good  to  be  true.    I  think  that  when  the  body 
■lies  the  person  dies,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him  for  ever." 
She  bit  her  lip  to  restrain  the  tears  which  were  pressing  their 
way  from  under  her  eyelids,  and  was  preparing  for  a  vehement 
censure  of  what  site  felt  in  her  soul  was  a  somewhat  insincere 
blasphemy,  when  to  her  astonishment  the  same  voico  went  on, 
"  That  matters  nothing.    I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  did  not 
believe.    I  ask  you  again,  what  do  you  believe?!' 

Then  she  said, "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  matters  nothing 
what  I  do  not  believe  ?  " 

"  It  matters  everything  what  you  believe ;  what  docs  not 
matter  is  what  you  do  not  believe." 

"  Well,  really,"  she  said,  "  except  "  and  she  checked 

herself,  but  continued,  "Although  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think  it  is  flippant,  the  only  thing' in  which  I  believe  is  that 
*  two  and  two  make  four.' " 

She  was- just  going  to  apologise  for  the  'remark  which  she 
had  uttered,  feeling  how  unsuitable  it  was  to  quote  Molicre  in 
the  confessional  box,  when  the  voice  from  behind  the  partition 
said  quickly  and  with  an  imperious  ring  in  its  tone,  "My 
daughter,  it  is  onough.  Live  up  to  that  and  it  will  suffice. 
.Peace  be  with  you  !  " 

Bewildered  and  piqued,  Lady  Sidney  felt  that  the  interview 
vras  at  an  end.    She  rose  from  her  knees  and  regained  her 
daughter.    Nedelca  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  interview  had 
by  no  means  ministered  to  her  mother's  satisfaction. 
"  Well  ?  "  said  she  anxiously. 

"  I  think  I  have  been  a  fool,"  replied  Lady  Sidney  shortly ; 
**  but  I  will  tell  you  about  it  when  I  got  home." 

So  Baying,  they  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  to  the  hotel. 

Lady  Sidney,  however,  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the 
key  to  the  mystery.  That  very  night  when  she  returned  to 
the  hotel  one  of  the  Official  Receivers  of  the  Emancipator 
was  dining  with  the  Professor.  After  dinner  he  described 
■the  widespread  misery  and  desolation  which  had  been 
■wrought  by  the  failure  of  that  society.  Mother  and 
daughter  might  not  have  realised  tho  bearing  of  the 
narrative  but  for  a  remark  made  by  the  Professor: — 

"  I  am  afraid,"  asked  Nedelca,  "  that  it  is  only  too  true. 
Cannot  something  be  done  to  prevent  such  things  occurring  in 
the  future?  What  is  the  use  of  the  law  and  religion  if  it 
-cannot  be  prevented  ?    It  rs  worse  than  Italian  brigandage." 

"  Many  things  could  bo  done  by  law,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  but 
there  is  no  party  advantage  to  be  got  out  of  it,  and  so  govern- 
ments don't  trouble  themselves  with  it.  If  public  opinion 
could  only  be  roused  to  carry  out  those  simple  reforms  which 
have  been  insisted  upon  time  and  again  by  the  registrar  of  the 
friendly  societies  and  others,  an  effectual  check  could  bo  placed 
upon  much  of  the  swindling  whioh  we  are  discussing.  As  for 
religion  " 

"  As  for  religion,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  who  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  who  was  looking  more  weird  and 
impressive  than  was  his  wont — "what  has  religion  done  except 
to  afford  a  convenient  mask  behind  which  thieves  could  plunder 
with  impunity  ?  Religion ! "  said  he — "  I  have  been  thinking 
a  great  deal  about  religion  since  I  came  to  Borne.  We  are 
standing  upon  the  soil  that  is  made  up  of  the  remains  of  dead 
nnd  decaying  faiths.  Go  where  you  please,  everywhere  you  are 
confronted  with  a  ruined  shrine  of  some  forgotten  God.  In 
every  direction  the  sky  is  pierced  by  spires  and  towers  erected 
to  saints  innumerable  whose  very  names  are  unknown  in  our 
new  world  beyond  the  sea.  Yes,  the  Catholic  faith  is  very 
Jwnntiful,  no  doubt.    It  has  more  than  a  dozen  saints  for  every 


day  of  the  year,  but  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  produced  the 
saint  that  is  wanted  in  our  time." 

"  What  saint  is  t.'iat  ?  "  said  Nedelca  timidly. 

"  There  have  been  saints  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,"  said  the 
Professor,  "  since  tho  days  of  the  good  man  who  owned  that 
holy  skull  which  wo  brought  from  the  catacombs  the  other  day, 
and  which,  is  now  carefully  mounted  under  that  glass  case. 
We  have  had  saints  who  have  founded  religious  orders  each 
more  fantastic  than  the  other.  We  have  had  articles  of  faith 
piled  upon  articles  of  faith,  and  innumerable  beliefs  which  no 
one  can  understand,  and  which  therefore  no  one  can  really 
believe.  We  can  get  everything  in  Rome — thigh-bones  of 
saints,  and  toe-nails  of  martyrs ;  infallible  dogmas,  brand-new 
with  the  stamp  of  infallibility ;  cardinals  and  bishops,  mon- 
seigneurs  and  friars,  and  all  the  flummery  and  frippery  of 
ecclesiastical  millinery;  but  as  for  the  St.  George  who  will 
kill  the  dragon  of  our  time — that  saint  is  not  kept  in  stock  at 
tho  Vatican." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  suppose  you  got  your  St.  George, 
what  would  you  have  him  to  do  ? '' 

"  Do ! "  said  the  Professor :  "  two  things,  and  no  more.  He 
should  found  a  now  order  and  proclaim  it  in  the  place  of  the 
huge  omnium  gatherum  of  unbelievable  beliefs ;  he  should  pro- 
claim one  article  of  faith,  and  it  should  be  as  clear,  as  short, 
and  as  universal  as  the  watchword  of  Islam  " 

Nedclca,  who  had  been  listening  with  all  her  ears,  never 
having  seen  the  Professor  in  such  an  exalted  mood,  said, 
"  What  would  be  the  Order  that  the  new  St.  George  would 
found?" 

Tho  Profes-or's  voice  softened,  and  ho  looked  down  kindly 
at  the  eager  face  below  him,  and  said,  "  The  Brotherhood  of 
all  who  Love  for  the  Service  of  all  who  Suffer." 

"  Well,  that  is  not  bad,  Professor — not  bad,"  said  Mr.  Bruce ; 
"but  to  formulate  your  creed  is  not  such  an  easy  task." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  the  Professor;  "I  havo  it  all  spick  and 
span." 

"  Proclaim  it,"  said  Bruce,  mockingly ;  "proclaim  it  here  on 
Christmas  Day,  1892,  in  presence  of  this  select  company." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "you  may  make  fun  of  it  aa  you 
please ;  but  I  am  still  firm  in  my  conviction  that  the  one  great 
doctrine  which  it  is  of  all  things  necessary  that  men  should 
hold  to  if  they  would  bo  saved  from  the  endless  miseries  of 
these  financial  disasters  is  "  and  he  paused. 

"What?"  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"Two  and  two  make  four,"  said  the  Professor  quietly. 

Lady  Sidney  started  as  if  she  had  been  stung.  - 

"  Mother  1 "  exclaimed  Nedclca. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  madam?"  said  Mr.  Bruce. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Lady  Sidney ;  "  but — I  see  now.  Excuse 
me,  Professor,  but  it  is  time  that  we  were  retiring." 

After  they  left,  Bruce  remarked  to  the  Professor,  "  What's 
up?" 

Professor  Glogoul,  on  whose  face  there  still  lingered  some  of 
the  light  of  his  exalted  mood,  smiled  quietly  and  said, "  Dunno  ; 
but  I  guess  the  new  faith  has  made  a  convert  on  its  first 
proclamation." 

THE  NEW  ST.  GEORGE. 

Nedelca,  whose  imagination  had  been  fired  by  the 
stories  told  by  the  Official  Receiver  and-by  the  remarks  of 
the  Professor,  no  sooner  was  alone  with  her  mother  than 
she  asked  why  she,  Lady  Sidney,  could  not  play  the  part 
of  a  modern  St.  George.  Lady  Sidney  protested  that  she 
had  no  faith,  whereupon  Nedelca  replied  that  she 
believed  that  two  and  two  made  four,  which,  as  the 
good  priest  said,  was  enough.  Lady  Sidney  agreed  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  priest,  and  received  from  him 
the  assurance  that  if  she  lived  up  to  the  light  she  had 
she  would  get  more  light. 

About  this  time  Dick  Grant  reappears  upon  the  scene 
with  ono  Jasper  Sterling,  whom  no  one  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  recognising  as  a  more  or  less  roughly  drawn 
picture  of  the  author  of  the  story.  They  are  in  tho 
Church  of  the  Jesuits  discussing  the  possibility  of 
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the  appearance  of  a  now  Loyola.  Dick  declares  that  the 
saint  who  was  most  wanted  was  a  new  St.  Dominic,  who 
would  wage  war  with  fire  and  sword  against  fraud,  which 
was  the  great  heresy  of  an  industrial  age.  That  night, 
Lady  Sidney  and  her  daughter,  accompanied  by  the 


JASPEB  STERLING. 

Professor,  go  to  the  Colosseum  to  see  the  ruins  by  moon- 
light. When  there  Lady  Sidney  meets  Sterling,  who 
reproves  her  somewhat  rudely  for  pining  over  the  days, 
of  old. 

WHAT  WOULD  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  HAVE  SAID? 

The  following  conversation  takes  place,  which  leads  up 
to  the  formation  of  the  Daily  Paper  :— 

"  Well,  but  what  could  be  done  ?  Take  my  own  'case  for 
instance.  I  am  anxious  to  do  something  to  serve  my  genera- 
tion ;  I  have  not  genius,  but  I  have  a  certain  position,  and  I 
have  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with." 

Sterling  looked  at  her,  and  then  said,  "  Say  that  again ! " 

Lady  Sidney  rather  resented  his  brusque  manner,  but  she 
repeated  that  she  was  anxious  to  do  some  good  to  her  fellow- 
men,  and  that  she  had  more  money  than  she  knew  what  to  do 
with. 

Sterling's  manner  changed.  "  Tell  me ;  yon  say  you  have 
more  money  than  you  know  what  to  do  with.  Will  you  pardon 
ine  asking  you  a  very  straight  question?  If  you  saw  a  clear 
chance  of  doing  good  and  realising  your  aspirations,  could 
you  nflbrd  to  tlirow  a  million  of  money  into  the  sea  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  the  use  of  throwing  a  million  of  money 
into  the  sea,  but  if  tlie  cause  were  worthy  of  it,  I  should  no't 
miss  the  money  much." 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  with  unutterable  scorn  in  his  voice, 
"an  Englishwoman,  who  could  afford  to  tlirow  a  million  of 
money  into  the  sea  to  realise  your  ambition  and  to  do  good 
to  your  fellow-men,  yon  sit  here  groaning  over  those  miserable 
Romans,  while  you  have  in  your  band  a  potential  sceptre 
which  would  make  you  queen  of  a  world  immeasurably  vaster 
than  the  Roman  imagination  ever  conceived.  Yes;  queen  of 
a  realm  that  is  not  as  yet  bodied  forth  into  material  existence, 


but  which  might  be  if  your  faith  were  equal  to  your  wealth. 
The  English-speaking  world,  if  once  unified  by  a  common 
faith  acd  inspired  by  a  common  ideal,  would  form  a  realm 
the  like  of  which  has  never  yet  been  seen  on  land  or  tea. 
What  woman  in  ancient  times  had  such  a  chance?  Zenobia. 
queen  of  the  desert  city,  among  the  most  pathetic  of  all 
crowned  heroines  of  history,  who  was  brought  captive  to 
very  city  by  her  Roman  conqueror,  was  but  as  a  May  qo«n 
of  a  village  green  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the  rofe 

which  you  might  play,  and  yet  "   He  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  It  is  Bickening  to  see  such  a  sublime  opportunity  flung  away." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  humouring  him,  "  what  would  you  do  in 
my  place  ?  " 

"  I  would  do  what  I  believe  the  Apostle  Paul  would  haTe 
done  if  he  had  lived  in  our  generation." 

"  What  is  that  ?  Found  a  church,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  I.adv 
Sidney,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  the  day  for  that  has  gone  by.  He  would 
found  a  newspaper." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  being  a  journalist  yon  think 
journalism  is  everything." 

"  There  is  nothing  like  journalism.  There  is  no  more 
powerful  means  of  influencing  the  minds  of  men." 

"  You  might  bo  right  if  I  were  the  Apostle  Paul  and  had  a 
faith  to  preach  as  he  had." 

"  And  have  you  no  faith  to  preach  ?  "  said  Sterling,  stopping 
and  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  Well,  I  have  a  kind  of  faith.'I  suppose." 

"  Then,  madam,  preach  that." 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  supposing  it  is  a  »ery  meagre  faith  T 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Sterling ;  "  preach  it" 

"  But  supposing,"  she  said,  "  for  instance,  it  was  no  more 
than  that  two  and  two  make  four." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  that  would  bo  a  rather  narrow  basis  on 
which  to  found  a  newspaper,  but  it  would  be  an  admirable 
gospel  for  its  city  editor.  In  fact,"  he  added,  "  it  seems  to  be 
the  gospel  which  tho  present  generation  most  needs.  The 
chief  end  of  man  has  long  since  been  recognised  by  most  men 
to  be  ten  per  cent.  In  their  pursuit  of  that  people  forget  their 
arithmetic,  and,  by  some  hocus-pocus  or  other,  imagine  that  two 
and  two  either  make  more  or  less  than  four.  A  paper  whose 
city  editor  applied  that  standard  inexorably  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  money  market  would 
work  a  beneficent  revolution." 

"  But  a  paper  cannot  be  all  city  article,"  said  Lady  Sidney 
lightly. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  and  if  it  were  it  would  be  no  use.  What 
you  want  is  to  get  the  doctrine  that  two  and  two  make  four 
into  the  head  of  the  general  publio — of  the  investor,  and  of 
the  thrifty  working  man  who  puts  all  his  savings  into  a  rotten 
friendly  society,  or  the  poor  widow  who  sinks  her  all  in  such  a 
swindle  as  the  Emancipator."  .  .  . 

Jasper  Sterling  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  reflections.  "  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  I  am  going  to  start  a  newspaper  myself," 
he  said.  "  It  fits  in  in  every  way  with  your  gospel  that  two  and 
two  make  four." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  that  you  could  start 
the  paper  with  tho  million  you  wished  me  to  throw  into  the 
sea  ? " 

"  Madam,"  said  he  gravely,  "  I  had  no  such  thought ;  and  if 
I  had,  I  certainly  should  not  ask  you  to  be  my  proprietor." 
"  Why  ?"  said  Lady  Sidney,  somewhat  piqued  at  his  tone 
He  laughed  as  he  said,  "  You  havo  far  too  keen  a  hold  on 
life  to  hanker  after  tho  martyr's  crown  ! " 

DEW  ON  THE  FLEECE. 

Next  day,  Sterling  calls  at  the  hotel  and  explains  the 
way  in  which  he  proposes  to  start  his  paper,  which  is,  of 
course,  identical  with  the  means  which  Mr.  Stead  has 
employed  for  the  starting  of  his  new  daily.  The 
following  passage,  however,  sets  forth  Mr.  Stead's  own 
view  of  the  scheme  which  he  has  submitted  to  the 
public : — 

Sterling  began  to  explain  his  scheme.  "  I  am  going  to  sl«r' 
a  daily  paper  in  London.    I  have  no  capital,  snd,  what  is 
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more,  I  am  not"£ui'ng  to  be  beholden  to  any  one  by  asking  for 
it.  I  was  afr.iid  that  you  would  think  I  was  fishing  for  your 
millions  when  I-  was  talking  to  you  last  night." 

"  I  was  not  under  any  such  illusion,"  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Sterling.  "  I  do  not  want  to  start  the  paper 
unless  it  is  mydutv;  and  I  regard  the  supplying  of  the  needed 
funds  as  a  sign  of  His  will." 

"  Then  you  believe  in  signs  and  wonders  ?  "  said  Lady  Sidney. 

Sterling  glanced  at  her  somewhat  scornfully,  and  asked, 
"  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Gideon's  fleece  1 " 

"  You  mean  the  novel  ?  " 

'•  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  mean  the  story  in  the  Bible.  But  as 
you  do  not  seem  to  know  it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  Gideon  was 
sufldenly  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  against  the  Midianites.  This  was  a  large  order,  and 
Gideon  was  very  dubious  about  taking  it  in  hand.  He  had  no 
experience  as  a  leader ;  the  Midianites  were  as  the  sea-sand 
for  multitude,  and  it  seemed  sheer  madness  to  attempt  any 
such  enterprise  unless  God  willed  it.  The  question  was,  did 
God  will  it,  or  did  He  not  ? 

"Gideon  being  a  level-headed  practical  man,  devised  a 
rough  test.  So  Gideon  said  unto  God, '  If  Thou  wilt  save  Israel 
by  my  hand,  as  Thou  hast  said,  be). old  I  will  put  a  fleece  of 
wool  upon  the  floor,  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only,  and 
it  be  dry  on  the  earth  beside,  then  shall  I  know  that  Thou  wilt 
save  Israel  by  my  hand.' " 

"  And  was  it  so?"  asked  Nedelca,  who  was  not  as  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Judges  of.  Israel  as  sho  ought  to  have 
been. 

"It  Is  written,"  said  Sterling,  "that  it  was  so.  'For  he 
rose  np  in  the  morning  and  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and 
wrung  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece— a  bowlful  of  water.'  Iam 
just  in  the  same  position  as  Gideon  was.  I  have  placed  my 
fleece  upon  the  threshing-floor,  and  am  waiting  to  see  if  there 
will  be  any  dew  on  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  dew  on  your  fleece  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Sidney. 

"  I  used  to  say,"  said  he  lightly,  "  that  I  would  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  stumped 
down  on  the  table  without  my  asking  for  it.  But  I  have 
given  that  up  long  ago.  It  would  be  loo  easy." 

"  What  do  you  want  now  ?  "  asked  Nedelca. 

"I  want  100,000  persons  who  will  be  willing  to  pay  a 
Tear's  subscription  in  advance  for  the  paper  which  I  hope  to 
found." 

"  And  you  would  do  it  if  you  get  them  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  100,000  prepaid  subscriptions  for  one 
year  for  a  paper  which  is  not  to  be  in  existence  for  nino 
months,  that  would  be  as  marvellous  a  sign  as  the  dew  on 
Gideon's  fleece."  * 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "that  the  dew  will 
fall?" 

"  That  depends  upon  whether  or  not  I  am  wanted  to  start 
the  paper.  If  I  nm,  I  shall  be  willing;  if  not  I  shall  not  bo 
grieved,  for  the  hosts  of  Midian  are  strong,  and  my  strength  is 
but  small." 

"  What  kind  of  paper  do  you  propose  to  establish  ?" 

"A  penny  morning  daily  paper.  I  edited  a  halfpenny 
paper  for  years,  but  there  is  no  scope  for  side-shows  on  a 
halfpenny  paper,  and  a  paper  without  side-shows  is  nothing." 

"What  do  mean  bv  side-shows  1 "  said  Nedelca. 

"  Oh,  I  mean  everything  that  a  newspaper  does  in  addition 
to  the  mere  collecting  of  news  and  advertisements  and 
printing  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  That  kind  of  paper  I 
would  not  go  across  the  street  to  edit,  no,  not  if  my  fabled 
old  lady  with  her  i'250,000  were  to  arrive  by  the  next  mail." 

He  then  proposes  to  Lady  Sidney  that  he  will  conduct 
the  City  Editorship  on  the  lines  of  "  two  and  two  making 
four,"  and  carry  on  a  holy  war  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
St.  Georgo  if  sho  will  insure  him  against  loss.  This 
she  is  willing  to-  do,  but  objects  to  being  limited 
solely  to  the  City  office.  She  proposes  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  the  social  side-shows  of  the  paper.  Sterling 
does  not  immediately  reply,  but  the  second  part  closes 
as  follows:— 


Nedelca  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  while  the  Professor 
was  taking  leave  of  her  mother,  she  said  to  Stirling,  "  Are  you> 
going  to  accept  moiher's  offer  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  girl  with  a  somewhat  troubled  air,  and  then, 
said,  "  Yes,  certainly,  if  there  is  dew  on  my  fleece." 

Without  waiting  for  another  question,  ho  slipped  downstairs- 
and  was  gone.  The  moment  Ncdelra  was  alouc  with  her 
mother,  she  embraced  her  tenderly  nnd  said,  "  And  so  you  are 
really  to  be  St.  George  after  all !  " 

"At  least,"  said  Laxly  Sidney,  "I  think  I  have  f.iund  my 
charger.   But  the  dragon  has  ttill  to  be  slain." 

SIX  TE  IRS  HENCE.     THE  PAPER. 

The  third  part  of  tho  stiry  is  entitled  1900  a  d.  It 
begins  by  describing  the  return  of  Professor  Glogoul  and 
his  wife  from  South  America,  where  they  have  been  for 
the  last  six  years.  They  come  back  to  an  altered  world. 
London  has  bten  transformed,  and  England  is  Merry 
England  once  more.  This  transformation  has  been 
wrought  by  tho  Daily  Poper.  In  his  description  of  this- 
change,  Mr.  Stead  brings  to  bear  all  the  results  of  his 
experience  as  a  journalist  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  tho  story  Lady  Sidney  has  certaiuly  not  spared  her 
millions.  She  has  bought  the  Emancipator  building  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  in  front  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  killed,  built  a  National  Theatre,  established  a 
Conservatoire  of  Music  on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
and  has  just  settled  the  cost  of  a  lawsuit  which  has 
footed  up  to  £150,000. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP. 

But  even  Lady  Sidney's  millions  are  inadequate- 
for  the  task  which  the  Daily  Paper  has  in  hand. 
The  chief  instrument  by  which  it  achieves  its  wonders 
is  the  fellowship  or  the  union  of  all  those  who  love 
in  the  service  of  those  who  suffer.  Every  Fellow  sub- 
scribes the  cost  of  a  cigarette  a  day  to  the  Fellowship 
Fund,  and  as  there  are  supposed  to  bo  500,000  Follows^ 
this  represents  an  available  income  of  £750,000  a  year. 
Such  a  sum  requires  some  spending,  but  the  various 
branches  of  the  Civic  Church  and  the  Daily  Paper  are- 
adequate  to  the  disposal  of  a  much  larger  sum.  For  as 
the  story  proceeds  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  so  much  the- 
foundation  of  a  daily  paper,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  the  re-incarnation  in  modern  guise  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Mediseval  Church.  That  basis  is  catholic  with  a 
small  c  as  opposed  to  Catholic  with  a  capital  C,  and  its 
object  is  the  service  of  man.  One  great  feature,  however, 
is  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  woman,  for  it  is 
ronndly  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  no  man  should  be 
employed  on  the  Daily  Paper  until  it  was  proved  that  no 
worrlan  fit  for  the  post  could  be  secured. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE. 

After  describing  a  great  fete  on  the  river,  one  of  tho 
many  schemes  contrived  by  the  Daily  Paper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vivifying  English  life  and  reviving  popular  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  the  scene  changes  to  Switzerland. 
There  Dick  Grant,  the  historical  director  of  the  modern 
pilgrimage,  finds  his  fate;  and  there  an  accident  befalls 
Nedelca,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  story, 
merely  remarking  that  the  author  does  not  ventnrc  to 
carry  his  originality  so  far  as  to  sin  against  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  Christmas  story  that  it  should  end 
happily. 

The  story,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  in 
the  shape  of  a  romance  a  scheme  of  social  reorganisation, 
worked  out  by  journalistic  methods  energised  by  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Christian  Church  as  they 
found  expression  at  the  time  when  the  great  Churchmen 
saved  civilisation. 
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A    FIRST    BATCH    OF    CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


HAT  can  one  find  to  say  that  is  new  about 
Christmas  hooks?  Every  year  the  output 
becomc3  larger,  and  every  year  the  output 
becomes  better.  Children  have  never  been  so  well 
catered  for  in  tho  matter  ot 
literature  as  in  this  present 
year  of  grace;  and  for  their 
elders  even  a  class  of  gift- 
hooks  has  arisen  which,  start- 
ing at  first  with  gaudy  and 
meretricious  display,  is  gradu- 
ally coming,  to  be  more  and 
more  tasteful,  finding  its  best 
exemplars,  perhaps,  in  illus- 
trated and  beautiful  editions 
of  old  classics,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  tho  recent  re-issues 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefi  ;ld  "  and  "  Cranford,"  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  or  the  dainty  editions  of  Jane  Austen,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  and  Fanny  Burney,  which  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.  publish.  To  many  it  has  seemed  a  pertinent 
question  whether  the  constantly  increasing  crowd  of 
children's  books  does  not  elbow  out  the  older  and  perhaps 
better  favourites,  the  classics  of  the  nursery  bookshelf? 
Have  Mr.  Henty  and  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  to  answer  for 
wooing  readers  from  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  ?  Will  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  "  True  Story  Book  "  or  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs' 
admirable  series  prevent  children  turning  again  and 
iigain  to  Hans  Andersen,  to  the  Brothers  Grimm,  to  the 
f" Arabian  Nights,"  to  Lewis  Carroll?  We  think  not. 
/  Mr.  Henty  may 
write  and  write — 
he  does  write  and 
write,  if  one  may 
judge  from  his 
yearly  tale  of  vol- 
umes —  Mr.  Fenn 
and  Mr.  Robert 
Leighton  may  never 
•cease  from  story- 
telling.aud  yet  there 
will  always  ho  a 
sufficient  audience 
for  "Robinson 
Crusoe";  Mr.  Lang 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  may 
employ  all  their  wits 
in  providing  yearly 
treats  for  the  little 
ones,  and  yet  Hans 
Andersen  will  find 
fit  and  many 
readers.  The  truth 
is,  of  course,  that 
in  children's  litera- 
ture, as  in  every- 
thing else,  only  the 
best  books  survive. 
Most  of  the  volumes 
which  appear  every 
autumn  have,  as  far  ns  demand  is  concerned,  the  most 
ephemeral  of  lives:  with  the  spring  they  are  forgotten, 
fur  every  year  brings  its  own  crop.  Occasionally  a  book 
will  live— such  a  book  as  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  for 


(from  "  Mare  Engliih  Fairy  TaUi.") 


instanco — but  in  the  general  conrre  the  old  Hentye,  the 
old  Manville  Fenns,  although  they  have  no  uneventful 
existence  on  the  shelves  of  their  lucky  possessors,  art 
forgotten  by  the  booksellers  almost  in  the  year  of  their 
appearance.  And  then,  of 
course,  the  best  books  and 
the  old  books  are  constantly 
making  new  bids  for  popu- 
larity; publishers  never  ceas- 
ing bringing  out  with  fresh 
attractions  the  books  which 
made  happy  their  own  and 
their  grandfathers'  youth. 
Already,  for  instance,  we  have 
noticed  among  the  announce- 
ments two  new  editions  of 
Hans  Andersen. 
This  mouth  our  survey  will  lie  of  the  briefest:  a 
few  only  of  the  best  books  will  bo  noted  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  anxious 
to  Fend  presents  to  the  colonies  and  abroad.  Ken 
month  we  hope  to  complete  our  task. 

JCSIOKES  PEIOBES. 

At  Christmas  the  elders  give  place  to  their  children,  so 
we  will  give  tho  precedence  to  a  children's  book,  and  to 
a  book  which,  whatever  the  next  month  may  produce,  is 
hardly  likely  to  l>e  excelled  in  the  gift-books  of  the  year: 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs'  "More  English  Fairy  Tales.*"  Its 
author  should  bo  a  truly  happy  man  if  the  blessings  of 

countless  children 


(Prom  "  More  English  tuiry  Ta'et.") 


count  for  anght 
With  such  a  testi- 
mony of  delight  as 
is  owing  to  him  at 
Yule-Tide  he  can 
almost  afford  to  dis- 
regard thecriticisms 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
and  other  folk- 
lorists  who  view 
with,  perhaps,  ex- 
cusable distrust 
and  disfavour  Mr. 
Jacobs'  tampering 
with  the  stories  they 
have  collected  with 
so  much  zeal.  But 
what  cares  the 
nursery  for  such 
questions  of  the 
study?  Readily 
will  it  excuse  even 
the  alteration  of  a 
Scotch  ballad  into 
an  English  fairy- 
tale if  the  result  is 
but  pleasing.  At 
Christmas  the 
matter  is  for  pedants 

alone.  Well,  this  year  Mr.  Jacobs  has  come  near  sur- 
passing himself.    His  new  book  is  simply  and  solely 

•"  More  English  Fairy  Tate."   By  Joseph  Jacobs.   (David  Null.)  U. 
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delightful.  Never  in  recent  years,  except  in  bis  own 
books  and  in  those  of  Mr.  Lang,  has  so  charming  a 
collection  of  fairy  tales  appeared.  The  whole  volume  is 
of  delight  compact.  Mr.  Jacobs  claims  to  have  included 
nothing  bnt  English  tales,  but  he  has  taken  them 
wherever  he  could  find  them  —  from  the  United 
States,  and  even  from  the  Lowland  Scotch !  One 
recognises  favourite  after  favourite  in  a  new  and 
pleasant  dress — for  Mr.  Jacobs  has  just  the  style 
for  the  nursery — and  one  reads  the  variants  upon 
"  Cinderella."  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood"— but  why  call 
it  "  The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  Mr.  Jacobs?— and  "  The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  with  increasing  pleasure.  "  The 
Pied  Piper  "  Mr.  Jacobs  names  his  version  of  this  last,  and 
from  this  tale  one  of  our  illustrations  is  taken.  It  is  a 
legend  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  sketch 
shows  the  piper  pushing  out  to  sea  piping  after  him,  as 
Browning  says: — 

Great  rate,  small  rate,  leu  rata,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rate,  black  rate,  grey  rate,  tawny  rate, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  Makers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers. 

The  other  droll  little  sketch — both  are  from  the 
inimitable  hand  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Batten,  whose  numerous 
illustrations  this  year  show  no  signs  of  weakening  fancy 
— shows  the  Hobyahs  on  the  rampage.  What  the 
Hobyahs  do  yon  must  find  out  for  yourselves :  they  eat 
people  and  tie  little  girls  up  in  bags,  among  other  things. 
Indeed,  children,  "More  English  Fairy  Tales"  is  the 
book  you  should  ask  for  if  you  get  the  chance. 

A  NEW  HANS  ANDEB8KN. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  one  of  the  old  nursery  favourites 
upon  whom  desuetude  has  fallen,  it  is  the  incomparable 
Hans  Andersen,  so  that  one  is  especially  glad  to  see  that 
two  new  editions,  with  the  added  attraction  of  adequate 
illustration,  are  to  appear  this  autumn.  One  of  these  * 
is  already  in  our  hands,  and  very  attractive  it  proves, 
with  the  pleasing  drawings  of  Mr.  (or  Miss)  E.  A. 
Lemann,  which  have  about  them  a  certain  artlessness 
admirably  suiting  them  to  the  letterpress.  Not  by  any 
means  all  the  stories  are  included — there  are  many  old 
favourites  which 
we  miss ;  but 
these,  we  hope, 
will  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  second 
serieo.  Andersen, 
as  the  preface 
says,  was  a  Great 
Magician,  and 
"no  jot  of  his 
writings  for  chil- 
dren but  should 
be  worthily  pre- 

•  Rented  —  as,  for 
instance,  they  are 
in  this  volume. 

DACDET  FOR 
BABES. 

Mr.  Fisher  Un- 
win's  dainty  Chil- 
dren's Library  is 
crowing  apace. 
'Last  year  one  of 

•  •  "Fairy  Tales."  By 
llflja  Christian  Ander- 
sen.    Edward  Arnoll. 


the  most  delightful  of  its  many  delightful  volumes 
was  the  translation  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  "La  Belle 
Nivernaise,"  and  this  year  we  have  another  volume* 
translated  —  very  well  translated  —  from  the  same 
author's  stories  for  children.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  delicacy  of  these  charming  little  tales  or  of  the 
prose  in  which  they  are  told :  they  are  real  contribu- 
tions to  nursery  literature,  and  deserve  a  permanent 
place  on  every  children's  bookshelf.  Pathetic  here— as  in 
those  miniature  tragedies  of  the  French  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  "The  Last  Lesson,"  and  "The  False  Zouave;" 
drolly  serious  here — as  in  "M.  Seguin's  Goat"  and  "  The 
Stars,"  they  are  everywhere  real  gems  of  literature,  of 
that  kind  of  literature  which  children  love,  and  which 
has  that  indefinable  artlessness  which  is  the  essential 
attribute  of  the  good  children's  book. 

FOB  GIRLS. 

The  modern  spirit  in  literature  is  penetrating  even  to 
the  schoolroom.  Here  we  have  one  of  Messrs.  Blackie 
and  Son's  authors,  Mr.  J.  K.  H.  Denny— whose  name  is 
quite  new  to  us— giving  us  a  girl's  story  t  in  which  the 
characters  are  a  more  important  consideration  than  the 
incidents,  and  where  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book 
lie  rightly  in  the  influence  of  circumstance  upon  charac- 
ter rather  than  the  mere  bald  narrative  of  incongruous 
action.  "  The  Clever  Miss  Follett "  is  the  story  of  a  family 
which  suddenly  becomes  immensely  enriched — a  motif 
which  has  acquired  great  popularity  of  recent  months— and 
which  not  unnaturally  is  immediately  anxious  to  better 
its  social  position,  to  "get  into  society,"  and  to  make 
"good  marriages."  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  a 
variant  upon  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  and  the  old  Arabian 
legend  of  the  man  who,  losing  all  his  money,  goes  out  to 
see  what  friends  he  may  have  left,  for  the  Folletts' 
wealth  is  as  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and  they  at  last 
see  their  position  in  the  society  which  they  have  made  in 
its  true  character.  The  story  is  well  written;  it  is  not 
goody-goody,  although  its  moral  is  excellent:  and  it  is 
just  the  book  to  give  to  girls,  who  will  delight  both  in 
the  letterpress  and  the  twelve  illustrations  by  Miss 
G.  Demain  Hammond,  who  has  never  dono  better  work. 

A  word  of  praise 
for  the  cover:  it 
deserves  the 
honourable  place 
which  it  has  in 
the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition, 
for  it  is  admirably 
conceived. 

WITH  TUB 
HUGUKN0T8. 

How  well  one 
kiiowsMr.Henty's 
method,  and  how 
many  books  to  ex- 
pect from  him 
every  year!  With 
machine  -  like 
regularity  he  pro- 
duces Christmas 


(rtom  Hans  JnJcrcen't  "Fairy  Taltt.") 


•  "The  Pope's  Mnle 
and  other  Stories."  By 
Alpbonae  Paudet.  T. 
Kbber  Unwin.   2s.  6x). 

+  "The  Clever  Miss 
Follett."  My  J.  K.  II. 
Penny,  I!  a  Me  anil 
Don.  6a. 
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after  Christmas  three  books,  two  at  six  shillings  and  one  many  times  justified,  for  it  is  just  the  took  to  place 
at  five,  and  all  three  dealing  with  some  important  and  in  the  hands  of  young  man  or  maiden  whom  one 
picturesque  historical  period,  or  with  some  vivid  and  'i  wishes  to  lure  to  the  delights  of  verse.    Simplicity  is 


interesting  country.  Nor  doe3  this  regularity  of  produc- 
tion seem  to  interfere  with  the  excellence  of  workmanship 
which  one  has  learnt  to  associate  with  Mr.  Henty's  name. 
He  is  always  full  of  instruction — covert  instruction  about 
exciting  historical  events,  for  boys  will  have  no  "  school- 
book  twaddle  "  dished  up  with  their  Christmas  tales— and 
his  books  are  always 
alive  with  moving  in- 
cident. This  year  he 
has  chosen  for  one  of 
his  books  *  the  period 
of  the  massacre'of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  a 
right  stirring  yarn  he 
has  spun  out  of  these 
somewhat  well  worn 
materials.  His  hero 
is  a  frank  English  lad, 
one  Philip  Fletcher, 
whose  mother  being 
French,  decides  him 
upon  crossing  the 
Channel  to  join  with 
the  Huguenots  in  their 
glorious  struggle 
against  religious  per- 
secution. His  bravery 
and  his  intelligence 
soon  win  him  promo- 
tion, and  the  conse- 
quent crop  of  dan- 
gerous adventures. 
At  the  moment  de- 
picted in  the  illustra- 
te we  .  give,  he  is  in 
prison:  the  narrative 
of  his  escape  is 
thoroughly  spirited 
and  is  only  to  be  ex- 
celled by  his  later 
escape  with  his  faith- 
ful companion  and  his 
sweetheart  from  Paris 
after  the  tocsin  has 
rung  on  the  fateful 
Eve,  and  all  the  city 
is  given  pver  to  mur- 
der and  rapine.  You 
can  see  for  yourselves 
that  Mr.  H.  J,  Draper's 
illustrations  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  book 
contains  as  well  a  good 
coloured  map  of  France 
in  the  year  1570. 

FOB  THE  POfiTICAL. 

The  criticism  of 
poetry  has  become  of 

late  years  so  very  much  overdone,  that  to  day  a  new 
book  of  the  kind  has  to  be  either  very  good  or  very 
novel  to  justify  its  being.  Certainly  if  the  chief  aim 
of  the  critic  is  to  attract  attention  to  the  work  criticised, 
then  is  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Innes'  "  Seers  and  Singers '  t 

.   *  "St.  Bartholomew's  Kve"    By  (J.  A.  Ilenly.    ISlnrkle  and  Son.  6s. 

t  "Seers  and  SIii«mh:  a  Study  of  live  EnglUh  Poets."  By  Arthur  D. 
Innes.   (A,  D.  lunes  and  Co.)  5s. 


PHILIP  IN  PRISON. 
(Prom  "St,  Barthoiomm'i  But.") 


the  chief  and  the  most  pleasing  quality  ~  of  this 
dainty  little  book — for,  printed  by  Constable,  upon  hand- 
made paper,  and  bound  with  singular  taste,  it  has  a 
"get-up"  unusually  winning— simplicity  of  style  and 
simplicity  of  thought.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Mr. 
Innes  has  anything  very  fresh  to  say  about  the  five  poets 

whom  he  considers— 
"Wordsworth,  Brown- 
ing,  Tennyson, 
Matthew  Arnold  and 
Mrs.  Browning  —  but 
he  has  said  the  old 
things  in  just  the  right 
way,  taking  the  reader 
into  his  confidence, 
assuming  no  airs  of 
superior  knowledge, 
and  gossiping  pleas- 
antly upon  the  cha- 
racteristics which  they 
have  in  common,  and 
the  qualities  which 
distinguish  their  work. 
"A  sort  of  one-sided 
conversation,"  Mr. 
Innes' own  description 
of  his  little  book,  gives 
just  the  right  impres- 
sion ;  but  although 
he  converses,  he  is 
happily  never  collo- 
quial; and  although 
his  feet  are  on  the 
fender,  and  his 
favourite  books  are 
by  his  side,  he  is  never 
slipshod.  He  quotes 
largely  and  wisely 
from  all  five  poets,  so 
that  his  readers  have 
a  constant  example  of 
the  pleasures  that  lie 
before  them  if  they 
but  take  "Seers  and 
Singers  "  in  the  pro- 
per spirit. 

YOUNG  NATURALISTS. 

A  brief  word  may 
be  said  in  praise  of  a 
volume  which  comes 
to  us  in  a  somewhat 
similar  garb  to<-  the 
series  of  fairy  tales 
with  which  is  asso- 
ciated Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  name.  Mr.  Fur- 
neaux's  "  The  Outdoor 
World,"*  with  its  six- 
teen fine  coloured  plates,  and  its  five  hundred  illustrations 
in  the  text,  is  just  the  book  that  boys  or  girls  interested 
in  natural  history  would  give  their  eyes  for.  The  animal, 
tho  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  worlds — Mr.  Furneaux 
has  included  them  all  in  his  book,  which  combines  instruc- 
tion with  amusement  in  the  most  delightful  of  manners. 


*  "  The  Outdoor  Worll ;  or.  The  Young  Colle-tort  Handbook." 
Furaejtu,  F.U.U.S._  tLo:>gmao*0  1«.  W.    ■      —  ~"  — 


By  W. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


I  bos,  Ralph.  Dream  Life  and  Seal  life:  A  Little  African 
Story.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Long  foolscap  8vo.  Paper 
Covers.   Pp.93.    Is.  6d. 

"  A  Little  African  Story  " — a  very  little  African  story 
and  two  other  stories,  each  shorter  than  the  first,  make 
up  this  small  book,  which  if  printed  in  the  ordinary  type 
of  this  Review  would  hardly  take  up  more  than  a  couple 
of  pages.  And  yet  perhaps  one  should  not  grumble 
at  its  brevity:  a  jewel  is  not  valued  by  its  size,  or 
a  lyric  by  its  length,  and  it  were  ungracious  to  cavil 
whoa  each  of  the  three  stories  is  an  exquisite  work 
■of  art,  a  real  contribution  to  the  number  of  short  stories 
which  are  literature.  "  Dream  Life  and  Real  Life  "  is  one 
of  Miss  Olive  Schreiner's  earliest  efforts — it  was  written  for 
her  brother's  school  magazine— but  it  shows  no  signs  of 
the  beginner:  its  literary  quality  is  of  the  highest;  its 
style  is  restrained,  every  phrase,  every  word  helping  to 
build  up  the  impression.  The  intense  pathos,  the  intense 
misery  which  make  the  little  Danish  goatherd's  only 
experience  of  life  become  real  to  the  reader :  the  sentiment 
is  not  by  a'  single  line  overdrawn,  and  her  sad  end 
partakes  of  the  reality  of  the  inevitable.  Both  the  other 
stories — the  second  is  rather  an  episode,  a  sketch — have 
the  same  distinct  and  unusual  qualities  of  restraint  and 
of  power.  Indeed,  if  one  feels  tempted  for  a  moment  to 
grumble  at  the  short  measure  given  for  ones  money,  one 
immediately  remembers  that  each  of  the  three  central  ideas 
which  under  the  hand  of  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm  "  have  made  exquisite— we  willingly  use 
tbe  word  a  second  time — pages,  would  with  the  more  com- 
mercial treatment  of  the  average  "  man  of  letters  "  have 
attained  the  dulness  of  a  complete  book-.  For  how  few 
"men  of  letters  "  could  reach  the  deep  ironic  bitterness, 
the  sense  of  the  sadness,  the  agony  of  life,  that  is  in  the 
few  pages  of  "  The  Policy  in  Favour  of  Protection  ." 

Benson,  Abthcb  Chbistopher.  Poems.  (Elkin  Mathews  and 
John  Lane.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Paper  boards.  Pp.  192.  5s.  net. 
Certain  modern  tendencies — the  tendency  among 
present-day  writers  to  be  artist  first  and  man  afterwards, 
the  tendency  to  exalt  criticism  of  literature  to  the  level  of 
literature  itself— having  vexed  Mr.  Benson's  aspiring, 
perspicacious  soul,  he  has  "  tried,  with  his  eye  on  life,  to 
present  certain  aspects  of  men  and  nature  that  have  come 
home  to  him  with  force."  To  the  majority  of  readers  the 
high  quality,  the  very  high  quality,  of  the  result  of  this 
attempt  will  come  with  a  shock  of  surprise ;  but  those 
wiser  readers  of  poetry  who  watch  jealously  for  the  latest 
and  rarest  developments  of  modern  verse,  will  not  have 
been  altogether  unprepared  for  Mr.  Benson's  success. 
For  last  year,  a  private  printed  volume,  entitled  "  Le 
Cahier  Jaune,"  demonstrated  without  doubt  to  its  reader 
that  one  other  real  poet  was  with  us.  These  poems 
are  not  modern  in  [the  latest  sense  of  the  word :  to  a 
generation  which  has  shown  signs  of  tiring  of  the  accus- 
tomed metres  they  may  seem  old-fashioned,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  modern  or  old-fashioned,  Mr. 
Benson's  ultimate  success  has  now  been  placed  beyond 
the  warring  opinions  of  different "  sets,"  and  will  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  or  not  his  progress  upon  the  lines 
that  he  has  laid  ont  for  himself  is  at  all  commensurate 
with  his  present  achievement.  There  is  grace,  thought, 
feeling,  skill,  in  these  poems;  there  is  a  view  of  nature 
and  of  its  commonest  objects  thoroughly  unhacknoyed ; 
and  there  is  a  depth  of  reflection  in  some  of  the  more 
purely  subjective  verses  only  too  rare  at  the  present  day. 
"Fritfllaries,"  "Hidden  Life,"  "The  Toad,"  "The 
Dragonfly,"  and  "Gilbert  White,"  seem  to  us  among 


the  most  successful  pieces;  the  last  of  these  contains 
those  beautiful  lines : — 

This  via  thy  dally  task,  to  learn  that  man 
Is  small,  and  not  forget  that  man  is  great. 

Nottage,  Charles  G.,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S.  In  Search  of  a  Climate. 
(Sampson  Low.)  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  351.  25s. 
Mr.  Nottage  has  anticipated  the  strictures  of  those 
critics  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  suggested  by  the  title  is  kept  in  the 
background,  by  printing  in  his  preface  a  number  of 
tentative  reviews  of  a  somewhat  hostile  type.  We  con 
assure  him,  however,  that  he  need  not  fear  that  any  one 
who  reads  his  book  through  will  have  much  else  but  praise 
for  its  exceedingly  interesting  character,  and  that  the 
mere  fact  that  he  has  relegated  the  question  of  climale 
to  a  secondary  position  will  easily  be  forgiven.  Havirg 
some  obscure  chest  complaint,  Mr.  Nottage  decided 
upon  leaving  England  "  in  search  of  a  climate  "  for  a  tour 
which  might  comprise  a  visit  to  Australia,  the  Sandwic't 
Islands,  and  Southern  California.  Once  we  have  got 
over  a  certain  egotism,  the  result  to  the  reader  is  almost 
entirely  pleasant,  for  the  anthor,  although  he  can  boast 
no  particular  literary  style,  is  an  excellent  gossip ;  and  as 
he  saw  a  good  deal  upon  his  tour,  and  passed 
through  the  Hawaiian  revolution,  his  record  is  not 
without  value.  The  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
book  deserve  more  than  a  word  of  praise:  de- 
sighed  and  reproduced  in  photo-mezzotype  by  the 
Stereoscopic  Company,  they  are  of  very  unusual  merit,  and 
should  make  popular  any  book  of  .travel.  And  with  suc"U 
pictures,  and  with  Mr.  Nottage's  interesting  text,  "In 
Search  of  a  Climate  "  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  season.  It  has,  however,  one  serious 
fault:  it  has  no  index;  and  on  one  or  two  social  ques- 
tions Mr.  Nottage  is,  perhaps,  hardly  at  the  right  point 
of  view. 

Steed,  Flora  Annie.  From  the  Five  Elvers.  (William  Heine- 
mann.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  212.  6s. 
The  comparison  that  has  so  often  been  drawn  between 
Mr.  Kipling  and  Mrs.  Steel  is  unfair  to  both  writers. 
Possibly  it  was  the  success  of  "Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills"  that  suggested  to  the  authoress  of  this  volume  1h> 
using  of  her  own  somewhat  exceptional  Indian  experience  i 
as  the  groundwork  for  a  series  of  short  stories,  but  then* 
can  be  no  question  of  imitation.  "  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills "  and  "From  the  Five  Rivers"  both  deal  wit'i 
Indian  subjects,  but  there  tho  resemblance  almost  ends. 
Mr.  Kipling's  is  the  India  of  the  cantonments,  the  barrack  - 
room,  the  bazaar  and  the  fields ;  while  Mrs.  Steel  dea's 
rather  with  that  intimate  section  of  Eastern  life  which  i  i 
concealed  from  masculine  eyes — tbo  life  of  the  house,  o* 
the  women's  quarters.  And  this  life  she  seems  to  hav» 
made  her  own  with  wonderful  success— so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  she  has  more  than  once  forgotten  her  readers'  igno- 
rance, and  been  betrayed  into  obscurities  which  canno". 
easily  be  unravelled.  One  would  be  sorry  to  say  ho— 
many  of  these  eight  stories  are  rendered  partly  or  wholl.r 
unintelligible  to  readers  unacquainted  with  Indian  lift* 
and  custom.  The  humour  which  lurks  in  "  The  Blu ) 
Monkey,"  for  instance,  is  almost  lost,  and  "  At  a  Girb.' 
School"  is  only  to  be  understood  in  snatches.  Tho 
first  and  longest  story  is,  however,  perfectly  clear.  It 
is  a  study  in  Indian  life  as  pathetic  and  as  truly  rail 
as  anything  of  the  sort  that  has  appeared:  its  note  is 
the  intense  longing  that  the  Indian  feels  for  a  man- 
child,  and  it  would  make  valuable  a  volume  far  less  clever 
than  is  Mrs,  Steel's. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Adams,  John,  M.D.   Burns's  "Chloris":  A  Beminiioenee. 

(Morrison  Brothers,  Glasgow.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  187. 
Is.  6<1. 

To  that  lamentably  large  flection  of  reader  j  to  whom  the  latest  chatter 
about  Harriet "  Is  by  far  the  moat  interesting  portion  of  literary  history,  Dr. 
Adami's  book  will  come  as  a  disappointment.  The  vindication  of  Jean 
Larimer's  character  from  the  asperelons  with  which  "  the  fool,  weedy  imagina- 
tion" of  Allan  Cunningham  cast  upon  it,  has  been  Dr.  Adams's  purpose,  and 
lie  seems  to  have  succeeded.  Having  met  "Cbloris"  when  a  mere  lad.  Dr. 
Adam*  has  more  than  one  interesting  reminiscence  of  which  to  write,  and  the 
reader  will  be  glad  of  his  collection  of  those  poems  in  which  she  figures,  and 
for  the  factimiU  reproduction  of  the  original  manuscript  of  "The'.Song  of 
Death  "  which  was  delivered  into  bis  hands  by  Jean  Lorimer  herself.  Burns 
specialists  alone  can  decide  upon  the  real  value  of  this  contribution  to  Burns 
literature,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that  Dr.  Adams  has  rather  overdone 
bis  references  to  those  "literary  pathologists"  whose  admiration  for  the 
•Scotch  poet  has  made  them  desire  editions  in  which  some  of  his  sweetest  poems 
have  not  been  omlttel  for  reasons  of  ultra-delicacy.  Let  there  be  an  edition  of 
Bnms  for  the  family  table  by  all  means,  but  let  ub  also  Jealously  keep  some 
editions  from  emendation  or  bowdlerliatiou. 

Adkins,  W.  Ryland  D.   Out  County.    (Elliot  Stock.)  4to. 
Cloth.   Pp.  123. 
A  seriej  of  forty  short  descriptions,  accompanie  1  by  portraits  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Bhousmlth,  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Northamptonshire. 

Bau.anty.ne  Archibald.  Voltaire's  Visit  to  England,  1726- 
1729.  (Smith  and  Elder.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  338. 
8s,  Gd. 

Carlyle's  remark  that  no  competent  man  would  be  likely  to  Inquire  into 
that  period  of  Voltilre's  career  which  he  spent  in  England  is  at  last  falsified. 
The  "  Inanity  and  darkness  "  which  covered  those  years  has  gradually  been 
dissipate  1,  and  now  comes  Mr.  Ballantyoe  with  a  work  which  makes  clear 
almost  the  whole  sojourn.  To  readers  of  Carlyle,  and  to  readers  interested  in 
the  brilliant  galaxy  of  English  writers  who  were  Voltaire's  contemporaries, 
this  book  will  make  particular  appeal,  for  Mr.  Ballantyoe  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  years  dnriog  which  Voltaire  reside!  in  England,  but  devotes  a 
chapter  to  his  subject's  later  relations  with  Englishmen,  in  which  be  brings  the 
chronicle  of  his  English  acquaintance  np  to  the  time  of  Voltaire's  death.  The 
tltle-i  of  the  different  chapters  will  give  the  best  Idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work : 
"Preliminary,"  "Voltaire  and  Bolingbroke  in  France,"  "Voltaire's  First 
Impressions  of  England,"  "Voltaire  in  Retirement  at  Wandsworth," 
•■  Voltaire's  English  Friendships,"  "  Voltaire's  Literary  Work  in  England," 
"  Voltaire  on  English  Life  and  Literature,"  "  Voltaire's  Ijrter  Relations  with 
Englishmen,"  "  Conclusion."   The  book  is  furnisbeJ  with  an  ex.elleot  index. 

Barrows,  Jobs  Henry.  Hear/  Ward  Beeper:  The  Shake- 
speare of  the  Pulpit  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.541.  6s. 

A  volume  in  the  series  devoted  to  American  Reformers.  Mr.  Barrows 
bas  aimed  at  giving  "  in  swift,  flowing  narrative,  the  story  of  Beecber's 
spiritual  inheritance,  his  Interesting  early  developments,  his  various  achieve- 
ments, sorrows  and  triumphs,"  and  not  at  describing  fully  "toe  reform 
movements  through  the  midst  of  which  flowed  the  current  of  bis  career." 
The  book  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  an 
index. 

Hassall,  Arthur  Hill,  M.D.  The  Narrative  of  a  Busy  life : 
An  Autobiography.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  82.  5s. 

An  autobiography  which  will  be  of  value  chiefly  to  medical  men,  although 
tt  cont.inj  much  general  scientific  matter  of  interest. 

Lee.  Sidney  (Editor).    Diotionar/  of  National  Biography. 

Volumi  XXXVI.  (Smith  and  Elder.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.417.  15s. 

This  volume  carries  this  magnificent  publication  from  Maltbus  to  Mason. 
Its  most  lmpurtac.it  articles  are  those  on  Maltuu*  and  Harriet  Martlneau,  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scot',  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  ;  Captain 
Marryat,  by  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton  ;  and  Andrew  Marvell,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Firth. 

Beminiseencei  of  Seventy  Tears'  Life,  Travel  and  Adventure ; 

Military  and  Civil;  Scientific  and  Literary.   Volume  I. 

Soldiering  in  India.  (Elliot  Stock.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  558. 

The  author  of  this  volume—"  A  Retired  Officer  of  H.M.'s  Civil  Service  "— 
"having  passei  bis  seventieth  year  and  lei  a  life  of  remarkable  vicissitude, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  spent  In  the  public  service,"  hopes  that  "a 
ekek  h  of  a  soldier's  life  and  its  surroundings  In  India  fifty  years  ago  m  y  be  of 
some  value."  It  Is  an  interesting.  If  somen  h  it  lengthy  record,  and  bis  readers 
will  look  forward  to  a  second  volume,  iu  which  be  will  relate  bis  experiences  in 
"  H.M.'s  Civil  Service,  in  Naval  Dockyards,  on  great  Scientific  Expeditions," 
etc. 

Sihson,  James.    Eminent  Men  of  Kjnt    (Elliot  Stock.)  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  178. 
A  series  of  studies  of  the  lives  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times'  who  have  been  associate  i  with  the  county  of  Kent. 

The  Life  of  Bobe-t  Bndolph  Suffield.  (Williams  and  Norgatc.) 
Fcap.  8vo.    Cbth.    Pp.  327. 


Underwood,  Francis  H.,  LL.D.  The  Poet  and  the  In: 
Becollections  and  Appeoiations  of  James  Russell  Lmi 

(Bliss,  Sands  and  Foster.)  Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  pp.  13& 
This  brief  memoir,  to  which  appears  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Uwcl]  a 
seventy,  is  wholly  distinct  from  Dr.  Underwood's  previously  pobUshel  lav 
graphical  sketch.  Here  his  Intention  has  been  rather  "  to  furnish  in  aoxaau 
form  the  Important  facts  in  the  poet's  life,  with  a  brief  account  of  ab  wtrb, 
and  to  record  some  personal  impressions  ana  reminiscences."  For  then  ha 
Dr.  Underwood  had  exceptional  opportunities,  for  during  several  j&n  k 
lived  near  Lowell  at  Cambridge  (U.S.A.),  and  was  one  of  a  circle  of  half  t 
dozen  of  his  friends  who  met  often  at  Lowell's  house  and  elsewhere. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Huxley,  Thomas  H.    Barwiniaua:  Essays.  (Hacmillu.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.475.  5s. 

The  second  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Professor  Huxley's  wrfbap 
now  appearing  at  monthly  Intervals  in  the  Evereley  Series.  The  atari  t« 
contained  extend  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time,  the  first,  upon  "  The  Dirrtnai 
Hypothesis,"  having  appeared  In  1859,  aud  the  last,  an  'obituary  otto  i 
Cuarles  Darwin,  In  1885.  Other  essays  are  entitled  '■  The  Origin  of  Spate,' 
"Criticisms  on  'The  Origin  of  Species,'"  "The  Genealogy  of  Aoiiak." 
"  Mr.  Darwin's  Critics,"  "  Evolution  In  Biology,"  "  The  Coraing  of  Ap  i 
•  The  Origin  of  Species,'  "  "Charles  Darwin  (1882),"  "  The  Darwin  Vokcl.- 
and  "  Six  Lectures  to  Working  Men  '  on  our  Knowledge  of  the  Cute)  &  to 
Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature.'  " 

Knight,  William,  LL.D.  (Editor).  Prose  Writing*  of  Work 
worth.  (Walter  Scott)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  1% 
Is.  6d. 

These  "  prase  writings  "  are  of  the  slightest,  many  of  them  babe,  uuvu 
from  Wordsworth's  letters,  or  from  the  prefaces,  appendices,  and  notes  to  lie 
successive  editions  of  his  poems.  Professor  Knight's  introduction  b  tsJeraav. 
and  the  bibliography  of  the  sources  from  which,  the  extracts  have  bets  ula 
will  be  useful. 

Malory,  Sib  Thomas,  Kt.   Le  Morte  d'Arthur.  Part  m 

(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  4to.  Paper  covers.  2s.  6i  net 
Illustrated  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

FICTION. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Leith.  Louis  Drayeott :  The  Story  of  His  Life, 
and  Geoffrey  Stirling.  (Jarrold.)  Crown  8vo.  Cbth. 
Pp.  279  and  397.   3s.  6d.   New  editions. 

Allen,  Grant.  The  Scallywag.  (Chatto  and  Windra)  Tire? 
volumes.   31s.  6d. 

This  particular  scallywag— a  scallywag,  one  of  Mr.  Allen's  dan** 
Informs  the  ignorant.  Is  "  the  sort  of  mau,  you  know,  yon  wouldn't  Itkt 
seen  walking. down  Piccadilly  with" — was  the  son  of  a  baronet  vtn  n 
also  a  cab  proprietor,  and  about  as  rougb  and  ready  a  specimen  of  thtt 
fessfon  as  can  be  imagined.  Paul  Gascoyne,  as  he  was  called,  bad  torn? 
'been  takeu  in  hand  by  a  Jew  money-lender— an  excellent  character— vi»  tsi 
sent  blm  to  a  good  school,  to  Oxford,  had  lent  him  money,  and  wto  w 
expected  htm  to  use  bis  culture,  his  eiucation,  and  his  protpedln  Bit. » 
marry  an  heiress  whose  fortune  would  liberally  repay  the  money-lenoar,  iw 
wonli  enable  Paul  to  live  np  to  his  baronetcy.  Bow  the  little  plan  k  ti- 
trated, and  how  a  great  many  ex  Iting  and  Interesting  things  happen  to  lis 
and  to  his  Jewish  patron,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  discover.  "  Tt*  Saw- 
wag"  Is  as  gooi  a  novel  as  Mr.  Grant  Alien  bas  published,  and,  of  iaktts 
Is  as  good  a  novel  as  has  lately  appeared. 

Barrett,  Frank.  Kitty's  Father.  (Heinemann.)  Crowi  8n>. 

Cloth.   Pp.  330.   3s.  6d.   New  edition. 
Bay  ley,  Elizabeth  Boyd.   Jonathan  Merle:  Wert  Centrr 

Story  of  the  Times.  (Jarrold.)  Crown  8 to.  Cloth.  Pp.  5* 

3s.  6d.   New  edition. 
Besant,  Walter.   The  Bebel  Queen.   (Chatto  and  Windoi) 
5  Three  volumes.   31s.  6d. 

The  Jewish  doctrine  that  the  woman  must  ob?y  the  man  seems  to  In  6? 
message  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Besant's  new  novel  In  literature  atj>rs»t 
thanks  largely  to  Mr.  Z  uigwlll,  Hebrews  are  in  fashion,  and  In  coooMg  a» 
majority  of  his  characters  from  among  the  London  Jews  Mr.  Detent  bat*! 
once  more  shown  his  cleverness.  The  Uebel  Queen  is  an  almost  B>» 
rich  Jewess  who,  full  of  the  wrongs  of  women  and  of  the  subjection  of  as  «• 
separates  herself  from  her  husbaud,  who  hal  refused  to  break  tie"" 
aud  customs  of  the  people  by  giving  to  bis  wife  a  position  of  a?*  » 
bis  house.  That  Mr.  Besant's  sympathies  make  him  control  toe  «"»■■ 
destinies  iu  such  a  w  iy  that  all  her  work  for  the  great  Cause  comes  to w«gj 
is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  there  is  a  note  of  tragedy  in  the  wreck  of  men  "P""**- 
hopes  and  such  unceasing  devotion,  aud  In  the  disappointment  "j"""? 
to  the  woman  In  a  daughter  wh  1  refuses  to  work  upon  her  "others"**1* 
lab  ur  for  which  she  hai  been  tralneJ,  that  almost  atones  for  the  a*"*!"" 
bis  position.  The  rtorv  Is  over-long,  bnl  some  of  the  di»rscteraare«*«" 
the  young  man  who  was  going  to  abolish  the  power  of  capital  bmbs 
Interest  Illegal,  and  who  always  held  that  "womeu  ate  different;  "J 
Jew  who  believed  that  the  greatest  compliment  he  could  pay  his  «"f°"\^ 
to  ssy  that  she  ought  to  have  been  born  a  boy  ;  the  peer  who  "™ 
in  the  Common  Lot,  an  I  g.>t  it  — in  the  shape  of  a  lire  of  toll  and  a  n^uuttt  ™ 
these  are  worthy  new.-omjrs  In  t'je  Urge  gallery  of  cna-a«™ 
Mr.  Beaut  is  creating. 
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Ilack,  WiixtAM.  In  Far  Loohaber.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown 

8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  393.    2s.  6d.    New  edition. 
!ronte,  Asst.   The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  HalL   (J.  M.  Dent 

and  Co.)  Two  volumes.   Fcap.  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  2C7  and 

268.   5s.  net.    New  edition.  Illustrated. 
rBTOB,  M.    A.    The  Romance  of  a  Count/:  A  Masque. 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Two  volumes.  21s. 

Judged  as  a  work  of  sustained  and  unusually  powerful,  if  somewhat 
more,  imagination,  rather  than  as  a  conventlooal  uovel.  Miss  Curtoia'  new . 
»k  deservee  a  considerable  success.  As  a  novel  It  is  interesting,  often 
idling,  and  containing  here  aud  there  passages  of  great  strength  and  beanty, 
3t  It  is  as  a  masque,  a  fantasy,  an  allegory  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Gulliver's  Travels,"' or  "The  Pilgrim's Trogress,"  that  it  should  be  viewed, 
it  readers  It  must  nave  j  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  few,  for  the 
ithor  of    Jenny  "  deserves  to  be  better  known  and  to  be  more  widely  read. 

ionovan,  Dick.  From  Chaie  to  Capture :  A  Sarise  of  Thrilling 
Detective  Stories.  (Hutchinson.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  320.  3s.  Cd.  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Paul  Hardy  and 
others. 

Iocdney,  Sarah.  A  Romance  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  (Hutchinson.) 
Two  volumes.  21s. 

Your  lady  novelist  Is  nothing  nowadays  if  not  modern  aud  up  to  date,  and 
[iss  Dondney  in  this  her  latest  novel  has  wisely  seized  upon  the  phenomenon 
!  crystal-gazing,  weaving  it  into  her  Interesting  story  with  great  skill  and 
feet.  She  has  treat  e  1  the  episode  seriously  and  cleverly,  and  the  result  Is  that 
tehas  made  convincing  a  stene 'which  in  more  clumsy  bands  might  have 
lilei  completely  to  Impress  the  reader.  "  A  Romance  of  Lincoln's  Inn  "  is 
Minctly  a  clever  story,  and  one  to  order  from  the  library. 
)ubakd,  Sib  MortTiMKR,  K.C.I  E.   Helen  Treveryan;  or,  The 

Baling  Bace.   (Macmillan )   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  487. 

3s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  a  novel  whi  h  a  quires  a  Idltlonal  interest  from  the  facts 
Jtt  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  b  at  the  present  time  our  British  Indian  envoy  at 
sbol,  and  that  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  Afghanistan  aud 
tkila. 

5dgeworth,  M aria.  Leonora,  Ennni,  Vivian,  and  The  Absentee 

(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  225,  247,  257, 
and  333.  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 

Four  new  volumes  of  this  delightful  edition  of  the  most  Important  of 
Use  Edgeworth's  novels  and  tales,  reprintei  with  the  original  Illustrations. 
'Ennui"  to  the  first  of  the  "Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,"  of  which  It  la  at 
•resent  only  intended  to  reprint  the  longest.  The  fifth  aud  sixth  volumes  in 
bis  pretty  new  edition  of  Miss  Fxlgeworth's  b?st  novels  formed  part  of  the 
'Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,"  "  The  Absentee  "  being  the  last,  and  perhaps 
be  best,  to  appear,  and  both  are  illustrated  from  Harvey's  original  plates. 

•Wan,  Ilse.  God's  Will  and  Other  Stories.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.)  Long  Fcap.  8vo.  Paper  Covers.  Pp.  214.  Is.  6d. 
A  very  pleasing  and  natural  collection  of  short  stories,  translate]  by  Mrs. 

lacdonelL  and  now  forming  a  volume  of  the  I*seudooym  Library,  which  has 

efore  given  welcome  to  llse  Frapau.  Certainly  the  six  stories  now  selected 

re  worth  reading, 

Ialton,  Gwendolen  Douglas.  A  Step  Aside.  (Horace  Cox.) 
Three  volumes.    31s.  6d. 

A  conventional  and  In  no  way  original  story,  but  one  which  is  generally 
lteresting  and  readable. 

iiKGOLD,  Helene  E.  A.  Seven  Stories.  (Remington).  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  187. 

Miss  Glngold,  seeing  that  short  stories  are  "  neglected  by  the  rest  of 
Titers"  (we  believe  that  the  ontput  of  snort  stories  for  the  last  year  has  been 
boot  three  volumes  a  week),  has  written  for  "  those  sons  and  daughters  of 
!arth  whose  every  hour  Is  precious,"  seven  tales.  Certainly,  to  use  her  own 
rords,  her  Intentions  are  better  than  ber  work,  for  all  seven  stories  are 
ttremely  Ill-written,  and  although  they  are  readable,  they  owe  urwt  of 
belt  interest  to  their  na{/' lack  of  skill. 

Iardt,  Thomas.  Two  on  a  Tower,  and  Ths  Laodicmn.  (Samp- 
son Low.)  Crown  8v-o.  Cloth.  2s.  Cd.  each.  New  editions. 

tBAszEWBKi,  Josetii  Ignatius.  The  Jew.  (William  Heine- 
mann.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  469.  3s.  Cd.  Paper 
Covers,  2s.  6d. 

Tranalaled  from  the  Polish,  anil  now  forming  a  volume  of  the  International 
ihrary.  In  his  preface  Mr.  flosse  tells  the  reader  euough  about  Krasxewskt  to 
□able  him  to  see  that,  even  if  his  work  Is  somewhat  too  diffuse  and  untrained 
y  be  of  surpassing  moment,  bis  personality  at  least  was  one  of  curious  interest. 
Is  regards  the  bulk  and  volume  of  his  writings,  Mr.  (fosse  s  lys  be  was  of  the 
nod  of  giants,  "to  be  thought  of  with  Lope  de  VVga.  with  Voltaire,  with 
Lie  lander  Dumas."  An  tncornpMe  list  of  his  works  records  the  names  of  more 
nan  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  ! 

Gibbet,  Hume.  The  Queen's  Desire:  A  Romance  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  (F.  V.  White.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  312. 

Mr.  Nlsbr!'  1  fecund  imagination  has  again  served  him  In  good  etea  I.  Few 
is  genuinely  Inu-.estlng  sensational  novel*  have  appeirel  this  year  than  this 


ex.dting  romance,  In  which  is  traced  with  groat  vividness  many  of  the  m-ist 
important  episodes  of  the  Indian  Mntlny.  Mr.  Xlsbet's  characters  arc  hardly 
sympathetic,  but  their  adventures  are  thrilling. 

Ottolengui,  Rodrigues.   A  Conflict  of  Evidence.   [(G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.)   Paper  boards.    Pp.  347.  2s. 

This  story  fulfils  the  first  qualification  of  a  good  detective  novel :  it 
thoroughly  succeeds  in  hoodwluking  its  readers.  As  one  progresses  one  gets 
some  taint  glimmerings  of  the  truth,  but  when  the  Ingenuity  of  Mr.  Barnes — 
the  same  detective  who  figured  in  "An  Artist lu  Crime  " — unravels  the  mystery 
of  the  murder,  one  Is  thoroughly  surprised.  But  it  cannot  be  called  a  very 
goad  specimen  cf  its  kind,  for  its  characters  are  totally  unreal  and  uncon- 
vincing. 

Path,  James.   A  Stumble  on  the  Threshold.   (Horace  Cox.) 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  329.        New  edition,  illustrated 

by  Mr.  Hal  Ludlow. 
Pabkbs,  Mrs.  Hadden.   Ermengarde:  A  Story  of  Bomney 

Harsh  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.   (Elliot  Stock.)  Crown 

8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.247.  Illustrated. 

An  Interesting  historical  romance  of  the  times  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse.  The 
mother  is  an  Albigenstau,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  persecution  is  compelled 
to  fly  fromProvence  to  Kugland,  where  she  dies,  leaving  her  child  to  grow  up 
ignorant  of  her  birth  and  station.  Her  identity  is  at  last  established  by  the 
dyiug  statement  of  a  repentant  enemy,  aud  the  girl  is  restored  to  h  .r  father  aud 
her  rank. 

Rkade,  Charles.    Peg  Woffington  and  Christie  Johnson. 

(Chatto  and  Windus.)   8vo.    Paper  Covers.    Pp.  125.  6d. 

At  last  it  seem*  as  if  the  public  were  awakening  to  the  fact  of  what  a 
great  writer  tbey  were  slighting  when  they  allowed  the  novels  of  Charles  Keade 
to  sink  into  comparative  obscurity.  Vnifurm  with  the  sixpenny  eiltion  of 
"  It's  Never  Too  Ute  to  Mend,"  whl  h  .Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  lately 
produced,  this  edition  of  two  of  Reade's  best  kuown  stories  should  do  much 
to  popularise  the  work  of  one  of  the  very  cleverest  and  most  powerful  novelists 
of  the  century. 

Reanet,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Dr.  Grey's  Patient.  (Bliss,  Sands  and 
Foster.)   Three  volumes.    31s.  6d. 

Upon  ber  first  attempt  at  serious  fiction  Mrs.  Reaney  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  :  she  has  not  alliwe  I  "  the  very  definite  purpose  of  its  telling," 
of  which  she  speaks  In  her  preface,  to  Interfere  with  the  proper  progress  of  her 
story ;  and  she  has  almost  entirely  resisted  the  temptation  to  moralise  upon  Its 
different  incidents.  "Or.  Oiey's  Patient"  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl's  life 
and  of  ber  difficulties  from  the  moment  of  her  doubtful  birth  to  her  marriage. 
In  many  ways  it  is  sad  reading,  but  It  is  full  of  reality,  aud  it  is  certainly 
likely  to  fulfil  with  its  readers  the  mission  which  its  authoress  set  herself  of 
helping  to  warn  in  time  the  many  girls  "  who  start  on  life's  Journey  without 
auy  conception  of  Its  pitfalls."  The  one  or  two  risky  situatioos  which  such  a 
story  must  hold  Mrs.  Keaney  has  treated  with  great  delicacy. 

Rhoades,  Walter  C.     Tie   Story  of  John  Trevennick. 

(Macmillan.)  Crown  8to.  Cloth.  Pp.  421.  3s.  Cd. 
New  edition. 

Rusieli.,  W.  Curst.  The  Wreak  of  ths  "  Grjsvsnor."  (Samp- 
son Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Tp.  382.  2s.  6d. 
The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  novels,  uniform 
with  the  editions  of  Mr.  William  Black,  Mr.  Thoniai  Hardy,  and  Mr.  R.  I>. 
IMackmore,  that  Messrs.  Sampson  lx>w  are  now  publishing.  The  present 
volumi  contains  as  frontlspie  e  a  collotype  portrait  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell  as 
a  merchant  sailor  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  Is  a  pity  that  the  publishers 
throughout  these  new  editions  have  not  adoptel  Messrs.  Macmillan'*  excellent' 
plan  of  printing  on  the  fly  leaf  of  each  volume  the  dates  of  previous  editions. 

Saintsburt,  George  (Editor).  Henry  Fielding's  "  Amelia." 
(J.  M.  Dont  and  Ca.)  Three  volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth. 
7s.  Cd.  net.  Illustrated. 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Salntsbnry  defends  "  Amelia  "  against  the  charges 
of  those  critics  who  have  pronounced  it  inferior  to  Fielding's  two  earlier  novels, 
aud  says  that  "if  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  not  as  gool  as  'Joseph 
Andrews '  or  •  Tom  JoneV  we  shall,  I  think,  be  Incline  I  t  >  answer  rather  iu 
the  affirmative  than  the  negative."  We  have  already  praised  the  general 
appearance  of  this  edition. 

Saistsbubt,  George  (Editor).  Henry  Fielding's  "The 
History  of  the  Late  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great"   (J.  M. 

Dent  and  Co.).    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  227.    2s.  Cd.  net. 

The  tenth  volume  in  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent's  edition  of  Fielding's  works. 
In  his  enthusiastic  Introduction  Mr.  Saintsbury  considers  the  influences  which 
have  worked  against  the  popularity  of  "Jonathan  Wild,"  and  cays  that  ho 
would  rank  It  In  its  own  class  only  second  to  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub"  .  .  . 
"  Fielding  has  written  no  greater  book."  H  Is  one  of  those  books,  he  says, 
which  must  find  fit  readers  or  none:  not  to  every  one  is  it  granted  to 
appreciate  its  Intense  ironv  a:«i  its  truth  to  life.  It  appears  that  the  publishers 
had  not  at  first  intended  to  include  it  in  this  e  litloi,  and  it  was  only  upon  Mr. 
Salntsbnry's  earnest  representations  that  tbey  were  Induced  to  do  so. 

S  a  vile-Clarke,  Cuba.  The  World's  Pleasures.  (Bliss,  Sands 
nnd  Foster.)   Paper  covers.    1 ».  Od. 

The  Modern  Library  with  whl  h  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  and  Foster  have  started 
their  career  as  .publishers  is  certainly  to  he  very  modem  iudeed  if  it  Is  to  coa- 
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lain  many  volumes  written  after  tin  pattern  of  "Tha  Worll's  Pleasures." 
Not  that  Miss  Savlle-Clarke 's  material  or  methoi  of  treatment  is  particularly 
novel  or  modern,  batons  feels  that  in  these  five  little  sketches  she  has  dono 
her  best  to  present  various  phases  of  m  Uern  life  as  6be  sees  them,  and  that  any  i , 
weakness  of  handling  and  noskllful  grouping  is  due  not  so  much  to  carelessness 
as  to  inexperience.  Tha  book  is  at  least  an  earnest  attempt,  and  although  all 
five  sketches  are  depressing— th  •  book's  title  is  not  u  su  -cess ;  it  is  only 
clumsily  satirical,  fur  it  is  of  disenchantment  with  life  that  Miss  Savile-Clarke 
writes— one  r:;ada  them  with  a  plcosiug  sense  that  the  author  h  is  a  serious  aim 
which  is  likely  to  gain  fuller  expression  in  future  volumes. 

Scott,  Sit  Walter  Btrt.  Tin  Pirate.  (A.  and  C.  Black.) 
8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  478.    5s.    Dryburgh  edition. 

Theoddli,  Mabchesa.  TJoier  Pre  inure:  S:eae;  from  Soman 
life.  (Mtomillan.)  Crown  8.' o.  Cbth.  Pp.397.  3s.  6d. 
New  edition. 

Vbitch,  Sophie  F.  F.    Mirjraret  Drumnmd,  Millionaire.  (A. 

and  C.  Black.)   Tureo  volume.    3ls.  6d. 

Miss  Velt:h  is  to  ba  congratulate  1 :  sba  his  prolu?et  a  novel  wbt.ii.  If 
somewhat  over-long  an  I  hare  an  I  tbare  suspi  loudy  dt  ta  tl  -,  is  o  igloal  in 
scene  an  I  treatmaat,  an  1  wai:b  hardly  ever  fail)  to  hill  fait  the  interest  of  tha 
reaier.  Miss  Drumm  xi  I  is  an  Knglisb  girl  who,  throjgli  tha  death  of  a  distant 
relation,  unexpa.teily  coni-sinti  a  large  fortune  an  1  a  small  bat  fully  inhabit?  I 
island  off  tha  we.it  coist  of  Scotland.  Sha  takjs  her  mission  as  a  millionaire 
seriously,  anl  de:ll»s,  not  like  Lily  Sidney  Nestor,  tofnunl  a  newspaper,  but 
to  devote  b  »th  bar  life  an  I  bar  m  >:iey  to  Improving  bar  property  and  rendering 
happier  the  live  i  of  hsr  tana  its.  ilia  rough  S.otch  folk,  however,  look  upon 
her  well-nnant  eTorti  with  disfavour,  anl  as  sne  happais  to  have  upon  her 
land  one  or  two  of  tha  geatest  rojnai  anl  hypo  .-rites  iu  Scotland,  »he  has  to 
pat  Bp  with  mu.'h  opposition,  nahrepre ie.ita.tioa,  an  1  111-nature.l  gossip,  before 
aha  has,  at  last,  to  give  up  waging  her  Bght  singly  and  to  take  refuge  in 
marriage  with  a  mi  idle-age  I  Scot  b  colonel.  Som!  of  the  characters  are 
excellent:  there  Is  a  ton -h  of  tragely  in  tha  dour  J'reibyterian  clergyman, 
whose  love  for  Miss  Drunim  ju  I  drives  him  into  insanity  ;  an  J  Matbesnn,  the 
independent  oil  fisherman,  is  well  drawn,  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
his  behaviour  when  he  fiaJs,  at  last,  that  Miss  Drumnnou  l's  plans  will  interfere 
with  his  own  proje.-ts. 
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A'Becseit,  Gilbert  Abbott.  Ths  Come  History  of  Eoglani 
frim  Julius  CaB3ar  to  Gesrge  IL  (Dicks)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  339.    2s.    Paper  covers,  Is. 

An  exreeJingly  cheap  ani  well  priutad  elilion,  with  all  John  Lee  -h's 
original  illustrations,  of  this  very  amusing  history.  Certainly  its  production 
for  a  shilling  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 

AtLCBOPr,  A.  H,  M.  A.  Tie  Making  of  a  II  inarchy :  A  Hiitor7 
of  Borne,  74-31  B.C.  (W.  B.  Olive.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  214.  4s.  Ci.  University  Corresponohncj  Colleg; 
Tutorial  Series. 

A  clearly  wrlttan  snmmiry  of  the  chief  event)  ia  Roman  history  batweei 
the  death  of  .Sulla  an  I  0  tavia  iu»'  defeat  of  Anto  ibis.  For  so  small  a  book  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information;  bat  31  B.C.  is  not  tha  dote  when  tha 
monarchy,  that  Is  to  say  tha  prliulpate,  was  "mile."  if  a  single  date  mist 
be  given  for  this  It  should  ba  27  b.c. 

Doffy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  (Editor).  Tknmas  Davis's  "  The 
Patrioi  Parliameut  of  1689."  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  IGnio. 
Paper  Covers.    Pp.  xciv.,  172.  Is. 

The  first  volume  of  the  New  Irish  Library,  iuclndlng  a  lengthy  introduc- 
tion upon  Thomas  Davis's  work  by  the  editor. 

O'Cosnos,  T.  P.,  M.P.  Sketohei  in  tha  Hoase :  Tie  8tory  of  a 
Honorable  Ssjiion.  (Ward,  Lock  and  Bowden.)  Paper 
•covers.    Pp.  288.  Is. 

A  reprint  of  the  vivid  an  I,  in  many  ways,  admirable  parliamentary 
sketches  whi  h  appeare  I  weak  by  weak  in  the  Wtek'.u  Sun,  during  the  past 
session,  under  the  title  "  At  tha  Bar  of  tha  House." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Manual  or  tho  Typewriter :  A  Practical  Guile  to  Commercial, 
Literary,  Lejal,  Draniatic,  ana  all  Clashes  of  Typewriting 
Work.  (Isaao  Pitman.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  93.  3s.  Cd. 
With  plates. 

Barrett,  Thomas  Souihe.  Magic  Square i :  An  Introduction  to 
the  Stud?  or  the'*  Fo-eaation.  (Slater,  Berkhanistcd.)  Crown 
8vo    Cloth.    Pp.  32.    Is.  Gd. 

Bcrdett,  Henbt  C.  The  Uniform  System  or  Accounts" 
Aulit  and  Tende.-s  fo:  Hospitals  ani  Iistitutiom.  (Scien- 
tific Press.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  76.  6s. 

Classifiel  Digest  of  the  Becords  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701-1892.  (19, 
Delnhay  Street,  Westminster.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  980. 
Wi  h  portraits. 


Launiry  Wrinkle:  fo:  the  House  ani  factory.  (Laiah 
Journal  Office,  29,  Ludgate  Hill.)  8vo.  Paper  Baud-' 
Pp.  xiv.,  79.   2s.  6d. 

Noake*,  Se3St.-M.uot  S.  G.  A  System  of  Pre*  G/wastit$ 
ani  Light  Dumb  BeU  Drill.  (Gale  and  Poldcn.)  ndsj 
so,  tare.   Cloth.   Pp.76.    Is.  6d.    With  plates. 

Salts,  Mbs.  de.  Do^s  :  A  manual  for  Amateurs.  (Longnuui  ■ 
Half  cloth.    Pp.  120.    Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Prajeot'.on  and  Complete  Hagio  Lantern  aUnui 

(E.  A.  Beckett,  111,  Kingsland  Bond,  N.E)  8vo.  due 
Pp.  170.    4s.  Gd. 

The  Iniurauoe-Pile,  1838.  (W.  J.  West,  21,  Godliraan  8ti~t 
Paper  Boards.    Pp.  237.  2s. 

This  annual  reproduces  by  photography  all  the  reports  and  mt-  > 
annually  published  by  tha  different  life  assurance  companies  li  Great  Boil 

Topham,  John.    The  Temperance  Sstence  Be* ling  i»- 

(Jarrold.)  Crown  8vj.  Cloth.  Pp.  215.  Is.  6d.  Dfe. 
t rated. 

POETRY,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Barrow,  Su  John-  Cuoeei,  Bart.  The  Serai  Citiei  of  A 
Deii,  aui  Other  Poems,  Lyric],  and  Sonnets.  (Longman 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  13a. 

There  1 1  a  good  deal  of  imaginative  power  and  some  little  ikCI  h 
lengthy  title-ple:e  of  this  volume,  but  we  fear  that  Sir  Joba  Barrov  'atr_ 
Jnstifiel  In  giving  to  the  rest  of  the  collection  the  broad  title  of  "  Poeso*  ' 

Gray,  Alan.  Bioi-Buo/  Bell  (Novello.)  8vo.  Pa:.; 
Covers.    Pp.  30.  Is. 

Bodla  1  for  chorus  and  orchast/a,  with  words  by  Susan  K.  Phillips. 

Parry,  D  t.  C.  Hcbeit  H.    Bimmar/  ef  Htxaieal  Biitan 

(Novello.)   Paper  covers.    Pp.116.  2s. 

An  interesting  volnma  in  the  series  of  Musi:  Primers  editel  brSr;i: 
Stainer.  Being  a  summiry  of  the  history  an  1  developmant  of  melt* .a!  •. 
moiern  Europaan  must:,  it  contains  many  useful  notes  on  the  great  cgbbw-s 
but,  alas !  there  is  no  index ! 

RoBEtTSON-HtcKS,  Maude.  Blowers  from  Oversea  and  0a« 
Verse.  (George  E.  Over,  Rugby.)  18m  o.  Paper  kmri 
Pp.69. 

In  this  dainty  little  volume  six  pleres  at  most  there  are  worth  in  it' 
the  remit:)  ler,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  of  the  most  tailing  descrip»*s.: 
one  feels  that  the  authoress  woul  1  have  been  lar  better  adviaei  tj  bin  jai 
poue  i  her  appeal  until  she  coul  I  have  inclniel  mm  poems  as  caanav  » 
"  Lilac,"  "  April,"  and  "  A  Mystery."   That  she  admires  "  A  OounBrSot 
is  certain,  but  t.ie  tinge  of  imitation  sits  gracefully  upon  ber  best  verses^  .  - 
reaier  Is  not  dissatisfie  1.    "In  a  Voluma  of  Amy  levy's  Poems "bt; 
feellngaud  of  the  right  kin  1  of  sympathy,  and  is  one  of  the  most  su-xessfc: »  - 
in  a  book  in  whi :h  t!.a  verses  wbirh  are  of  promise  are  aunaost  hlideot;'; 
whi  h  did  not  deserve  printing. 

Saintsbuby,  Geosgb  (Editor).  The  Poetical  Work:  of  Btte 
Heriick.  (George  Bell  and  Sons  )  Two  volumes.  Foj 
8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  liii.,  293,  308.  2s.  6d.  eaoh,  net 
It  might  have  bean  thought  that  after  Mr.  A.  \V".  Po'larJ's  dtUftefJ  i- 
s:ho!arly  elltlon  o(  Herri  :k,  to  whl  h  Mr.  Swinburne  contribute  I  »  trii 
intro roctiori,  in  the  Mnset'  Library,  there  was  nv  reel  for  a  fcr-> 
cx'nrsion  into  the  same  flell,  even  by  an  e  litor  so  fit  and  so  atctsnfjvtei  ■ 
Mr.  Ueorge^aintsbnry.  The  Al  line  K  iltlon  of  the  British  Poets,  botretw.r.i 
have  be;a  in  omplete  without  Herrlck,  and  after  all  Mr.  SamMerr  v 
ex  ellent  acriilc  that  even  though  one  has  Mr.  Pot'ojxjoa,  one  Is  gtat'af ': 
a  lditlouil  Information  to  be  fonnd  in  this  new  edition.  Mr.  Salatsbcr.  u 
not  a  lopte  I  Mr.  Pollard's  plan  of  separating  the  epig  ami  of  a  certain  tit? 
from  Herri -k's  bnter  work,  but  has  priulel  tbem  iu  the  original  order,  hi  t 
has  invlu  le  1  an  appendix  containing  the  poems  attribute  1  to  Herri.-fc,  tc 
publishel  in  "  Hetperides,"  an  appendix  of  variants  and  an  exoellfat  r»>3 
first  linei.  His  intro  lu  tion  is,  as  might  have  been  expe  tel,  a  mslei  rf  r> 
sense  and  crltl  al  ability,  and  the  annotation  "  has  been  desigoeiiy  kept  - ' 
to  Its  lowest  terms." 

SIGES80N.  Dosa.  Ve?sei.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Crown  8vo.  Gru 
Pp.  131. 

As  the  first  venture  of  a  new  writer,  this  collertion  certaiatr  desn 
pla  e  among  the  promising  minor  jraetry  of  the  year.    The  gamot  «f 
Slgerson's  snhje  rts  and  sympathies  is  considerable,  her  command  over  Am  1 
not  inronslierable,  aud  there  is  more  than  one  poem  in  tiie  veleae 
deserves  re-reading    ••  The  Leper's  Betrothel,"  for  instanre,  is pamfti  u 
imaginative,  and  alone  marks  Miss  Slgerson's  future  books  oat  as 
watching  for. 

Tom  Hood's  Complete  Poems.    (John  Dicks.)    Crown  s' 

Pp.  237.    Paper  covers,  6i.    Cloth,  Is. 

All  things  consldere  1.  this  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  and  creJitaUr  t3n: 
of  Hood's  poem'.   The  print,  of  course,  is  small,  but  It  U  fairly  cjomr,  ei  1 
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l»rg»  number  of  illustration?  by  Rood  himself,  D.  H.  Frlston,  and  George 
Crulkshank  have  been  reprinted  with  tbe  text. 

Tours,  Beethold.  A  Festival  Ode.  (Novullo.)  8vo.  Paper 
Covers.    Pp.  20.  Is. 

A  setting  of  anode  by  Canon  Bell,  pro'.u  el  at  the  re  .eat  Chelte-ibani 
Festival. 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Cooke,  C.  J.  Bowes.  British  Iocomotive3:  Their  History, 
Construction,  and  Modern  Development.  (Whittaker.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  381. 

This  volume  is  addressel  particularly  to  the  large  class  of  people  who, 
without  beiug  connected  with  thli  particular  branch  of  engineering,  take  a:i 
interest  In  railway  working  and  locomotives.  Mr.  Cooke  has  attemptol  to 
strike  a  mean  between  those  bojks  whbU  have  already  appearei  and  which 
are  technical  and  purely  scientific  iu  character,  and  tuor>,  which,  treating  the 
subject  from  a  nou-professtonal  point  of  view,  do  not  give  niuch  ilea  of  the 
priudples  of  working  or  construction.  The  book  is  very  a  lluirabiy  aud  very 
profusely  illustrated,  both  in  black  and  white  and  iu  colours  modern  lu.o- 
modves  particularly  being  well  represented,  aud  it  contains  an  index. 

Gore,  J.  E.,  F.R.A.S.,  MR.I.A.  An  Astronomical  Glossary; 
or,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Astronomy.  (Lockwood.) 
Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.  Pp.139. 

Contains  also  tables  showing  the  latest  values  of  astron  >ml  al  constants 
details  of  the  planets  and  satellites  of  the  solar  system,  and  lists  of  remarkable 
red,  variable,  aud  binary  stars. 

Fawcett,  Edward  Douglas.   The  Diddle  of  the  Un' verse :  an 
Attempt  to  Deter  Jiine  the  First  P.inciples  of  Meta  physic, 
Considered  as  an  Enquiry  into  the  Conditions  and  Import  tf 
Consciousness.  (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  4 10.  14s. 
Mr.  Fawcett  proposes  tj  flud  ii  metaphysics  an  answer  ta  a  quetion 
which,  be  considers,  religion  and  philosophy  have  alike  faile  1  to  s-,lve  :  YVIth 
what  end  or  meaning  is  fraught  the  evolution  of  m-n  and  animals?  and  t.f 
what  metaphysical  slgniQcauce  are  these  nnits,  often  so  terribly  uialtreate  I  by 
events?  The  book  is  divide  1  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  criti.-al  and  historical  j 
the  second,  comiti-urtive.   The  philosophy  with  which  it  deds  is  that  of  the 
German  School,  aud  is  mostly  post-Kantian  i  where  c  lass!  -al  or  oriental  meta- 
physics are  touched  upon  they  are  treated  in  the  form  of  popular  aud  modern 
restatement. 

Japf,  Alexander  H.,  LL.D.  Honrs  in  Garden  and  Other 
Nature  Sketches.  (Hogg.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  340.  6s. 
Dr.  Japp  expresses  a  hope  in  his  preface  that  young  folks  may  derive 
from  his  pages  some  stimulus  to  a  systematic  study  of  nature.  The  book  con- 
tains nearly  a  hundred  aud  fifty  illustrations  by  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Boot  and 
others. 

Nicholson,  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  Volume  I.  (A.  and  C.  Black.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.451.  15s. 

This  work  is  intended,  says  Professor  Nicholson,  "to  cover  tbe  same 
ground  as  that  of  Mill,  and  whilst  presenting  tbe  older  doctrines  takes  account 
also  of  subsequent  modifications."  He  also  says  in  bis  preface  that  it  must  be 
regarded  not  so  much  as  an  abstract  of  tbe  opinions  of  others  as  an  Independent 
attempt  to  recast  the  subject  in  the  light  of  these  opinions  ;  aud  that  be  owes 
lar  more  to  Adam  Smith  than  to  Mill. 

THEOLOGY. 

Brooks,  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips.  D.D.   The  Mystery  of  Iniquity 
.  and  Other  Sermon;.   (Macmillnn.)    Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.362.  6s. 

Twenty  sermons  by  the  late  Bishop  of  tbe  Dlo  ese  of  Massachusetts. 

Common  Smse  Theology:  A  Second  Series  of  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  (British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.    Pp.  161.  2s. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  first  series  of  "  Tracts  for  tbe  Times,"  the 
Unitarian  Association  decided  to  publish  the  second  series.  Among  other 
papers  are  three  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  on  "Tbe  Resurre.tiou  of 
Jems,"  "The  Universal  Pentecost/' and  "The  Main  Lines  of  Re:igioa  as  Held 
by  Unitarians." 

Exell,  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  M  A.  The  Biblical  Illustrator : 
The  Aets.  Volume  II.  (Nisbct.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  639. 
7s.  6d. 


Fa  :da  >,  Fkei>k:«c  W.,  D.D.,  F.R  S.  The  lord's  Prayer  and 
o;i.er  Eemons.  (Isbi  ter.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 
This  series  <f  eighteen  chara  teristic  sermons  has  a  preliminary  discourse 
o:i  prayer  iu  g-ueral,  taking  afterwards  the  Prayer  itself  clause  by  claose. 
The  rK.-titi.ci  ••  He  iver  us  from  evil  "  affords  matter  for  no  fewer  than  fonr  ser- 
in bis  dea'iug  with  the  reality  and  the  root  of  evil,  and  the  means  of  delivery  : 
a  1 1 ten  are  occnpiel  wilh  the  word  Amen— its  meaning  and  Its  congregational 
rse.  With  great  variety  of  dl  tion,  of  quotation,  and  of  anecdote,  w  ith  Fpeciel 
u.e  uf  the  weapons  of  scorn  and  denmv  iatton,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  armoury 
i  f  rhetori  •,  Dr.  Karrar  for.es  on  us  the  simple  lesson  that  "  religion  is  neither  a 
petty  ceremonialism  nor  an  eccle  ia  ti  al  system,  but  a  good  heart  and  a  good 
life." 

Fletcher,  Bkc.in.ud  J  ,  M  A.    The  Old  Law  and  the  New  Age. 

(Bell.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.140.  3a.6d.net. 

Ten  sermons  wh'.h  were  prea  be  I  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Si  nth 
Hampsteal,  on  su  h  subje  ts  as  Irreverence,  The  lxird's  Doy,  The  Family, 
Stealing,  Tbe  Unruly  Member 

Our  English  Minsters.  (Isbister.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  3s  6tl. 

A  first  impre*  ion  of  this  book  is  that  of  incompleteness,  as  it  deals  with 
only  seven  of  our  nia->y  fam:>us  t  him  hes  'I  ho*e  are,  however,  describe  i  most 
thoroughly.  The  preface  state*  that  the  publishers  hope  to  contluue  the  list,  and 
Ksue  a  Fe  ond  volume.  Naturally,  We-tminrter  Abbey  takes  the  place  of 
honour,  aud  of  rourte  the  paper  falls  to  the  lot  of  Archdeacon  Farrar.  The 
chief  harm  of  this  mo  t  iiterestiog  paper  lies  in  the  fait  that  tbe  writer  has 
can-folly  a  vol  led  the  repetition  of  sn  h  fads  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  guide- 
Ixs.ks  and  has'iought  raihcr  to  draw  atie  itio  i  to  tho'e  hidden  links  In  tbe 
cliai  i  w  hi  h  too  oftej  pass  uunoti  el.  Tbe  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Salsioxd,  Professos,  D  D.   The  Parable}  of  Our  Lord.  (T. 

and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.)    18mo.    Paper  Covers.  6d. 

Bibli  Class  Primers. 
Shrahman,  Rev.  J.  N.,  A.B.   Gradual  Catechising.  (Griffith 

und  Fiirmn.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  287.    2s.  6d. 

Westiott,  Rev.  Akthur,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  John  Watt,  D.D. 
Concise  Eible  D'ctionar/:  A  Supplement  to  "  Book  by 
Book."   (I-O.ister.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.175.    2s.  6d. 

TRAY  HI.,  OKOGBAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bacon,  G.  W.,  F.R.G  S.   I  lustrated  Guide  to  London  and  the 

Suburbs.   (G.  W.  Bacon.)   Paper  Covers.   Pp.  98.  6d. 

With  large  map. 
Bartholomiw,  John,  F.R.G.S.   Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles, 

Statistical  and  Topographical.    (Bartholomew,  Edinburgh.) 

Royal  8vo:    Cloth.    Pp.  879.    12s.  6d. 

A  cheaper  edition,  including  as  a  supplement  the  results  of  tbe  1891  census 
and  several  uew  statistical  appendices.  It  is  in  every  way  a  very  admirable 
gazetteer. 

Browse,  Edward  G ,  M  A  ,  M  B.   A  Year  Amongst  the  Per- 
sians.   (A.  and  C.  Black.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  594.  21s. 
A.  series  of  Impressdous  as  to  tbe  life,  chara  ter,  aud  thought  of  the  people 

of  Persia,  re  eived  during  twelve  months'  residence  in  that  couutry  in  th; 

years  1887-8.   The  boob  contains  a  coloured  map  of  Persia  and  au  iudex. 

Cousins  Geo  :c.e.  From  Island  to  Island  in  the  Soutb  Seas ; 
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Essex  Churches :  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Great  Leigh*.   Illustrate  1.   F.  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  Church  Balls  of  Essex.   IV.   Rev.  C.  Dee  les  and  E.  J.  Wells. 

Expositor.— 2T,  Paternoster  Row.   November.  Is. 
Tbe  Pauline  Collection  for  the  Saiuts.   Rev.  F.  Reudall. 
Where  was  the  Und  of  Gosbcti  ?   C.  Wbiteliouse. 
St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Chrlsti  uilty.    II.   Prof.  A.  B.  Brace. 
Professor  Marshall's  Aramaic  Gospel.   Prof.  S.  It.  Driver. 

Expository  Tlm33. — Simpkln,  Marsh  .11.  Novemlier.  61. 
The  Leallug  Idea  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Rev.  B.  Whltefoord. 
Christ  iu  Islam.    Pi-of.  D.  S.  Margolloutb. 

Tbe  Newly-Found  Gospel  in  its  Relation  to  the  Four.   Rev.  W.  E.  Barnes. 

Folk-Lore.— (Quarterly.)  Davl  1  Nutt,  270,  Strand.  September.  3.1.61. 
Cindecel  a  in  Brltil'i.    Joseph  Jacobs. 
Bilo  hi  Tales.   III.   M.  laagworfli  Dames. 
The  Cow  Mass.    ElwarJ  Petco-dc. 
First-footlog  i.i  E  liubarjrh.   G.  Haitle 
First-footing  in  Aberdce  iidiire.   Jaines  E  Cromble. 
The  Glass  Mouutaiu.    Mabel  Pea  'O  'k. 
Saekely  Tales    Translate  I  by  Mis*  P.  Gaye. 
The  Cbicaro  Folk-Lore  Congress  of  lw>3.    Hon.  John  Abercromb 
A  Hat  h  of  Irish  Folk- Lore.    P.-of.  A.  C.  Ha  Hon. 
Celt! ;  Myt'i  aud  Sags.   Alf.el  Nutt. 

Fortnightly  Rsvlew.—Chipmin  au  I  Hall.   Novemiier.   2s.  61. 
To  Yonr  Tents,  Oh  Israel:  The  Government  aui  Labour.     The  Fabian 
So  dety. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipldng'.s  Verse.   Francis  A  lams. 
The  Lock-Out  in  the  Coal  Trale.    Vanghm  Nash. 
The  I  e  Age  and  Its  Work.    1.    A.  R.  Walla  e. 
Deli,  1 1  Sumatra.    R.  W.  Egerton  Eastwi  k. 
Is  A  oney  a  Mere  Commodity  ?    William  Sra  irt. 
How  tj  Save  Egypt.   With  Mip.   Cops  Whiteb  mse. 
tiarl  Wilhelm  Scbeele.   Prof.  1  h  >rpe. 
The  Psy.h  logy  of  Labour  aud  Capital.    Robert  Wallace. 
The  Irelanli.f  To-I.y.  I. 

Tbe  British  East  Af.ici  Company.   Gen.  Sir  A.  B.  Kemhall. 
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Forum.— 37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.   O.tjber.   2s.  61. 
The  Downfall  of  Certain  Financial  Fallacies.   Davi  1  A.  Wells. 
Prospects  of  Africa's  Settlemeut  by  Whites.   Dr.  Carl  Pete.*. 
Literary  Emancipation  of  the  West.    Hamlin  Garland. 
The  Burning  of  Negroes  ami  its  Causes : 

The  Black  Shadow  in  the  South.    Bishop  Atti  ens  G.  Haygooi. 
'  Have  American  Negroes  too  much  Liberty  ?  Cbas.  H.  Smith. 
The  Revival  of  the  Drama.   Frederic  Harrison. 
Medical  Etiquette,  Quacks,  and  Secret  Heme  lie*.    Ernest  Hart. 
Public  Business  «nd  the  Right  to  Steal.    Issue  L.  Rice. 
The  Wonderful  New  Star  of  1893.    Edward  S.  Holden. 
Cheaper  Living  and  the  Rise  of  Wages.   Col.  Carn.ll  P.  Wright. 
Cau  Chemical  Analysis  Convict  Poisocers  ?   Prof.  K.  0.  Doreiuus 
Is  the  West  Socialistic? 

Rise  and  Doom  of  the  Populist  Party.   Frank  B.  Tracy. 

The  True  Significance  of  Western  Unrest.   Charles  S.  Gleel. 

Franco-English  Review.— 22,  Roe  de  la  Banqne,  Paris.  O.t  15.  75  c 
WUliam  Morris. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  — no,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
■  November.    25  cents. 
Electricity  Up  to  D.ite.   Illustrated.    Arthur  V.  Abbott. 
Police,  American  and  Foreign.   Illustrated.   Wro.  H.  Garrison. 
How  a  Play  is  Produced,    illustrate  I.   Arthur  Hornblow. 
The  Aim  of  the  Kindergarteu.   Illustrated.   Frelecique  Sieger. 
The  Chautauqua  Idea.   Helen  M.  North. 

Free  Review.— Swan  Sonueuscheln.   N«veml>er.  Is. 
The  Ethics  of  Suicide.   WilUani  Archer. 
Rights  of  Property.   John  A.  llobson. 
Foreign  Names  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Hnme  and  His  Lost  Critic.  J.  M.  Robertson. 
A  Word  for  Renaissance  Churches.   Berahard  Berenson. 
Gladstone :  A  Study.   J.  M.  Robertson. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— Chatto  and  Wlndus.   November.  Is. 
A  Visit  to  a  Chinese  Leper  Village.   E.  T.  C.  Werner. 
The  Exorcism  of  Charles  the  Bewitched.    Mcjor  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
How  the  Freuch  First  Cani3  into  Siam.    E.  I'errouct  Thonipsou 
Goethe  and  Carlyle.   H.  Sch'ltz  Wilson.  ' 
Poison  in  the  Cup  :  The  Contamination  of  Water.   N.  E.  Yorke-Davtes 
The  American  Language.    T.  Baron  Russell. 

Geographical  Journal.— l,  Savile  Row.  O;tober.  2s. 
Exploration  In  the  Mustagb  Mountains.   W.  M.  Conway. 
Lieut.  Peary's  Arctic  Work.    With  Map.   Cyrus  C.  Adams. 
The  Influence  of  Geographical  Position  on  the  Development  of  the  Australian 

Natives.    Ernest  Favenc. 
The  Koude  Country.   With  Map.'  Rev.  Dr.  Merensky. 
The  North  Polar  Basin.    With  Maps.    H.  Sceiiohm. 
On  the  Teaching  of  Physiography.   Prluce  Krapotkin. 

Geological  Magazine.— Kegan  Paul.  October.    Is.  0.1. 
Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  Africa.    Miss  C.  A.  Rabin. 
On  the  Origin  of  the  Engadine  Lakes.   C.  S.  I)u  Rlche  rrcller. 
The  Geological  Development,  etc.,  of  the  Mammalia.  Prof.  Karl  A.  vou  Zittel. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   November.  6J. 
Girls  Who  Work  in  the  Fields.  Illustrated. 
On  Brasses  and  Brass-Rubbing.  Illustrated. 
Precious  Stones :  the  Pearl.   Emma  Brewer. 

New  Serial  Stories :  ••  A  Vauishe  1  Hand,"  by  Sarah  Doudney ;  "  Mermaidens." 
by  Sarah  Tytler. 

Godey's  Magazine.— 376,  Strand.   October.  Is. 
The  Clocks  of  Paris.   Illustrated.   Eleanor  E.  Greatorex. 
A  Plea  for  the  Play-Writer.    Fannie  Aymar  Mathews. 

Good  Words.— Isblster.   November.  61. 
Significance  of  Scottish  Local  Name).    Prof.  J.  S.  Bl»  kie. 
A  Hertfordshire  Village :  Totterilge.    lllustratel.   John  Telford. 
Concerning  a  Spool  of  Thread.   lllustratel.   Hamish  Hendry. 
Adolph  Saphlr.  Illustrate!. 

A  Study  of  Chaucer's  Women.   Illustrate!.   Florence  Maecum. 

Great  Thoughts.— 28,  Hutton  Street,  Fleet  Street.   Novembsr.  61. 
Mrs.  Gladstone.   With  Portrait. 

Rev.  Archibald  G.  Brown.   With  Portrait.   Rev.  J.  C.  Carlile. 
The  Times  and  Mr.  CI.  E.  Buckle.   With  Portrait.   W.  Roberts. 
Interview  with  Mr.  Barry  Pain.    With  Portrait.    R.  Blathwayt, 
New  Serial :  "  The  Vengeance  of  Medea,"  by  E  11th  G.  Wheelwright. 

Harper's  Magazine. — 15,  Albemarle  Street.   November,  is. 
From  Tabreez  to  Ispahan.   Illustrated.   Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 
The  Decadent  Movement  In  Literature.  Arthur  Syuious. 
Along  the  Bayou  Teche.   Illustrate  I.   W.  T.  Smedley. 
Au  Indian  Commonwealth :  Oklahoma  Territory.   With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Rezln  W.  McAdam. 
I.ondou  in  the  Season.   Illustrated.   Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Arbitration.    F.  R.  Coudert. 
Riders  In  Turkey.   Col.  T.  A.  Dodge. 
Apollo  In  Plcardy :  Prior  Saint-Jean.   Walter  Pater. 
A  Reminiscence  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    D.  Roberts. 

Hertfordshire  Illustrated  Review.— 62,  Paternoster  Row.  o.t.  15.  is. 
The  Making  of  St.  Alban's  Shrine.    Illustrate!.    Dr.  F.  A.  Gasnnet 
Is  Kngland  a  Free  Country  ?    W.  Frompton  Andrews. 
Kemlnlscences  of  Charles  Klngsley.   Illustrate!.   Mrs.  P.  Inglis-Page, 


1  Homiletlc  Review.—**,  Fleet  Street  October.  30  cents. 
The  Minister's  Literary  Culture.    Prof.  T.  H.  Paulson. 
The  Model  Church.    Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts.  • 
What  is  True  Preaching  ?   Rev.  W.  C.  NewelL 
The  Pulpit  and  Public  Morals.    Rev.  W.  J.  Sklllman. 
Voice  Culture  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Pulpit.   Rev.  M.  C.  Ilowej. 
Living  Issues  for  Pulpit  Treatment.   Rev.  S.  Schwann. 

Humanitarian.— Swau  Sonnenseheln.   November,  cl. 
The  Reform  of  the  Public  House.   Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  Education  Question  :  A  Reply  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Hon.  E.  Lvshb 

Stanley.  ' 
The  Model  Man  of  Classical  Antiquity.   Rev.  J.  Ri  ce  Byrne. 
The  Struggle  of  the  Sexes :  Its  Effect  upon  the  Ra-e.   Dr.  Strahao. 
A  Plea  for  the  Domestic  Servant.    Miss  Helena  Heath. 
Electricity  and  Health.    H.  Newman  Lawrence. 
The  Parliament  of  Religions  In  Chicago. 

Idler.— Chatto  and  Wlndus.   November,  61. 
George  Meredith.   lllustratel.   Anne  W.  Laturop. 
My  First  Book.   Illustrated.   ••  John  Strange  Winter  "  (Mrs.  Stamatd\ 
Father  Ignatius  at  Llanthony  Abbey.   Illustrate!.   Raymond  Blathwijt. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.— 313,  Strand.  November.  (1 
The  Nature  of  Architectural  Creation.   Hans  Schliepmann. 
Hot- Water  Fitting. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.— 14,  Parliament  Street  November  tl 
Literature  In  Burmah.   Justice  Jardine. 

Irish  Monthly.— 50,  O'ConneU  Street,  Dublin.   November.  M. 
The  Late  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archseologlcal  Society.-: 

Guy,  Cork.   October.  6d. 
The  Lough  of^Cork.   lllustratel.   C.  G.  Doran. 
The  Private  Bankers  of  Ireland.   C.  M.  Teuison. 

Journal  of  Education.— 86,  Fleet  Street.  November.  61. 
Educational  Progress  in  America.   M.  Lou  :h. 
Professor  Jowett. 

Oxford  Conference  on  Secondary  Education. 

Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  SosIety.-KQawtHlj.i 

44,  Brown  Street  Manchester.   September.  5s. 
The  I/>wer  Loire.   E.  W.  Mellor. 

The  Yornb»  Couutry,  Abeokuta,  and  Lagos.   Rev.  J.  T.  F.  Halllgty. 

Travel  and  Sport  In  South  Africa.    F.  C.  Selous. 

Hints  on  Reconnaissance  Mapping  for  Explorers  In  Unsnrveyel  Cwmtrie. 

Journal  of  Microscopy.— (Quarterly.)  30,  King  William  Street,  Stnti. 
October.   2s.  61. 

The  Sponglda  or  Porlfera.   Illustrated.   R.  L.  Roberts  and  Miss  F.  PUHife. 
The  Cultivation  of  Diatom*  by  Artificial  Means.    Illustrated.   Dr.  P.  WqieL 
Some  Hardening  Agents.    Pr  fessor  V.  A.  Latham. 
Notes  on  the  Breeding  Habits  and  Embry.dogy  of  Frogs.   J.  H.  Monon. 

Journal  Of  Political  Economy.—  University  Press  of  Cblcagn. 
September.   75  cents, 
Scotch  Banking.    J.  Shlel  l  Nicholson. 
Has  the  Stsndard  Gold  Dollar  Appreciate  1 ?   Slmm  Newcomb. 
Economic  Condition  of  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Ceutury.   Bernard  Hosts. 
Silver  Debate  of  1890.    Robert  F.  Hoscie. 
Indian  Monetary  History.   J.  L.  Laughllu. 
No  Silver  Grievance  Exists.   Frel  Perry  Powers. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.— (Quarterly.!  J.ira 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street   September  3).   3s.  61. 
Suggestions  for  Stack-feeding  In  the  Winter  of  1893-94 :  A  Symposium. 
The  Chester  Meeting,  1893.   With  Plan.   W.  Fream. 
The  Trials  of  Sheep  Shearing   Machines  at  Cheater.   Illustrate!.  Jk. 

Edwards. 

Typical  Farms  In  Cheshire  and  North  Wales.   Illustrate!.  J.  Bowea-Jooes. 

Juridical  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Stephens  and  Ha;  nes.  October.  3s. 4!- 

Portrait  of  J.  P.  B.  Robertson,  Lord  Justice  General. 

Pjpinian.   N.  J.  D.  Kennedy. 

A  French  View  of  British  Courts.   A.  J.  G.  Mackay. 

The  Growth  of  Commercial  Law  at  Rome.   F.  P.  Walton. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Woman's  Temple,  Chicago.  Oct.  2S  cents. 
Directing  the  Self-Activity  of  the  Child.   Hannah  J.  Carter. 
Sloyd  for  Elementary  Schools  as  Contrastel  with  the  Russian  System  d 
Manual  Training.   Gustaf  Larssou. 

King's  Own.— 48,  Paternoster  Row.   November.  61 
The  Ven.  W.  M.  Sinclair.   Rev.  J.  B.  Birraclongh. 
The  Cunard  American  Liners.   Illustrated.   Rev.  R.  Shlndler. 
Antwerp  In  the  Olden  Time.   Illustrated.    R  ;v.  W.  J.  Adams. 

Knowledge.— 326,  High  Holborn.   November.  61. 
The  Making  of  Mountain  Chains.   Illustrate  I.   H.  Ci.  Wells. 
The  Tints  of  the  Lunar  Plains.    lllustratel.    A.  C.  Rauyard 
Lexell's  Comet  and  tlie  Question  of  Its  Possible  Identity  with  Comet  V,  M» 
W.  T.  Lynn. 

Dust  and  Atmospheric  Phenomena.   Dr.  J.  G.  McThersoa 
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Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
November.    10  cents. 
How  I  Wrote  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger."  Illustrate  I.   Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Mr.  Howellsat  Close  Range.    Illustrated.    H.  H.  Boyeseu. 
Why  Do  not  Literary  Women  Marry  ?   Amelia  E.  Barr  and  O.tave  Thanet. 
The  Story  of  the  iMdu;  Home  Journa'.   illustrate.!.   Edward  W.  Bok. 

Ladles'  Treasury.— 23,  Old  Billey.  November.  Id. 
Crazes  in  Book  Baying. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   November.  6,1. 
Sew  Serial  Stories :  "  Farm  and  Town, "  by  John  Habbcrton  ;  "  01!  Mai  is  and 

Young,"  by  Elsa  D'Esterre-Keellog. 
Dowers  of  the  Market.   Illustrate  I.   W.  J.  Gordon. 
Dogs  We  Have  Known.    Lady  Catherine  M  Gaskell. 
St.  Andrew's  Day.   James  Macaulay. 
Lord  Kelvin.   With  Portrait 

Liberty  Review.— 17,  Johisop's  Court,  Fleet  Street.   October.  6d. 
The  Keasonablenesa  of  Personal  Dlre  tion  in  Personal  Matters.   ConBtance  E. 
Plomtre. 

The  ConflHs  of  Capital  and  labour  in  Germany.   H.  A.  Bue  k. 

Sboul  I  Experiments  on  Animals  be  Prohfblte  1  by  Law  ?   Marc  A.  RufTer. 

The  Crofter  Question.    Lieut -Gen.  F.  T.  Burroughs. 

Xitunl  Wealth.   J.  C.  Spen-e. 

How  to  Remeiy  the  Kvilsof  Local  Government.   E.  L.  Sellon. 

Llppincott's  Monthly  Magazine.— Ward,  Lock.  November,  is. 
fiolt  John  G.  Spee  1. 

I'ragress  in  I/ical  Transportation.    Lewis  M.  Harrpt. 

A  Three  Volume  Tract:  "The  Heavenly  Twins,"  by  Sarah  Grand.  F.  M.  Bird. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— 66,  Paternoster  Row.  O.tiber.  4s. 
Modem  Congregational  Theology. 
Early  English  Literature. 

Three  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  :  William  Watson,  Norman  Gale  and 

Arthur  Symoos. 
Methodist  Agltati  n  of  1835. 
Lord  Sherbrooke. 

A  Ufein  the  Swiss  Higblails:  J.  Addington  Symouds. 

The  Apostolical  Succession. 

The  Future  of  British  Agri  culture. 

An  English  Ultramontaue  Philosopher :  W.  G.  Ward. 

Longman's  Magazine-— 39,  Paternoster  Row.   November.  61. 
Aspects  of  Life.   Mr  E  lwln  Arnold. 

I*.  Chesterfield's  Leiters  to  bis  Son  on  MeJi  ioe  as  a  Career.   Sir  Wm.  B. 
Dalbv. 

Frances  Wyune.   Mrs.  Hinkson. 

New  Serial:— "The  Matchmaker,"  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walforl. 

Lucifer.— *,  Dnke  Street,  A  lelphi.   O  tjber  15.    Is.  61. 
HtmeutiU    Concludel.    H.  P.  lUivitsky. 

Here  and  There  among  the  Bn  IdbM  Temples  of  Ceylon.   Marie  M.  Higglus. 
Karma  and  Astroljgr.    Rai  B.  K.  Laherl.  88 
(.arts  mi  l  Chelis.    Annie  Beant. 
The  Sevenfold  Nature  of  Man.   Sarah  Corbett. 

Ludgate  Monthly.— 63,  Fleet  Street.  November.  <1 
pur  Volunteers :  The  Honourable  ArUllery  Company.   Illustrate  i. 
student  Duelling  in  Germany,   illustrate  I. 
Clifton  College.    Illustrate  I.    W.  C.  Sarge.it. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  aud  Birmingham.   Illujtratel.   J.  A. 
Stewart. 

Lyceum.— Burns  and  Oates.  O. tober  15.  4d 
Aaomallet  of  Our  Ioterme  lute  Svsteni. 
Tbe  Gamblers  of  t  be  Pro  lu  «  Markets. 
A  Hailing  Science  :  Physiology  of  the  Sense «. 

Macmlllan's  Magazine.  -28,  Belford  Streat,  Stra  id.   No.emVr.  is. 
The  Appeal  to  the  People  :  The  Referendum    C.  B.  Roylanoe-Keit. 
A  Chapter  in  Ameri  an  History :  The  Ba  -on  Revolt  of  1676.   A.  U.  Bra  Hey. 
The  liarly  Life  of  Samuel  Pepys.   C.  II.  Firth. 
Ileer  Stalking. 

An  Episode  to  the  Life  of  Thomas  Be  ket.   Canon  Venables. 

A  tt Inter's  Experiment:  The  Mansion  House  Conference  of  Last  Winter. 

«.  V.  Toynbee. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Rousseau. 

Medical  Magazine.— i.  King  Street,  Cbeapsi  le.  O.tobjr.  2s.  c  I. 
On  the  Care  of  Infants  and  Young  Children,  according  to  the  Bible  and 

Talnral.    I>r.  James  Flnlayson. 
A  Doctor's  Life  in  the  Army.  III. 

MeJI-al  Defei;e:  Mellal  Defence  Union  ;  The  London  and  Counties  Meli-al 

Prote.tion  Sode;y. 
Contagion  and  C'ontagionsnew.    A.  A.  Kanthack. 
British  and  Forelgj  Medical  Schools. 

■en  and  Women  Of  the  Day.— Simpklo,  Marshall.   November.   2s.  6 1, 
l'ortraita  and  Biographies  of  Sir  W.  Olphe.ts,  Miss  Jessie  Bond,  and  Sir  W.  G. 
Cnsins. 

Merry  England.— <3,  Essex  Street.   October  5.  la. 
An  Oirurilshire  Mission :  Somertou.   G.  T.  C.  Dolman, 
fbe  Smallest  Things  Alive  :  Microbes    Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke, 
•a  coming  Cardinal :  Monslgnor  Jacobin!.   With  Portrait.    Philip  Hemans. 


Mind.— (Quarterly.)   14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gar.lei.   October.  3a. 
A  Criticism  of  Current  Idealistic  Theories :  A.  J.  Balfour. 
On  the  Natare  of  Logical  Judgment.   E.  E.  (".  Jones. 
Idealism  and  Episteniology.    II.    Prof.  H.  Jones. 
On  Theories  of  Light-Sensation.   C.  L.  Franklin. 
Time  and  the  Hegelian  Dlale  tic.   J.  Ellis  McTaggart 
Survival  of  the  Fittest  and  Sensafion-Areas.   J.  McKeeu  Caltell. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— 44,  Fleet  street.  November 
25  cents. 

Students'  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  Japan.   L.  D.  WUhard. 

Forerunners  of  Carey :  D.J.  Thomas.    Rev.  W.  I,  Mayo 

Missions  among  the  Chinese  In  the  United  States  aud  Ciia'ia.    A  Sutherland* 

Romanism  on  Exhibit.    G.  W.  Chamberlain.  suiuenan*. 

Cougress  on  Afrl-a  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Ways  Chinese  :  Examinations  ami  Degrees.    S  L.  Gracev 

Missionary  Work  in  South  America.   Rev.  J.  B  Ko'b 


4,  Bouverie  Street. 

:  a  Prayer  to  Lady  Burton. 
Edith  Escoinbe. 


O  tober  15.  61. 
Ellis  Etbelmer. 


Mmc  Sales. 


Modern  Review. 

"  The  Scentei  Garden 
That  Realism  is  Gooi. 
l.et  us  be  Fair ! 

Arguments  against  Women's  Suffrage  Answered 
Clara  Jessup  MoornflclJ  Moore.   Elward  Legge. 

Monlst.— (Quarterly.)   17,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street.   O.tjber.   2s.  661. 
The  Present  State  of  Matbemati  -s.   Prof.  Felix  Klelo. 
Correlation  of  Mental  and  Physical  Powers.   J.  Venn. 
Dr.  Weismaun  op  Heredity  and  Progress.   Prof.  C.  Llovd  Morgan 
Agoosti  Ism:  A  Posthumous  Essay.    William  Maccall 
Automatism  anil  Spontaneity.   Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery 
'I  he  Nervous  Centre  of  Flight  in  Coleoptera.   Illustrate!  1 
1  lere  Ilty  v  rtut  Evolution.    Theodore  G  Ilman. 
Sebastian  Castellion  and  Religious  Toleration.   Theolore  Slant  jn 
The  German  Universities  at  the  World's  Fair.   Dr.  Paul  Cams. 


Dr  Alfre  1  Bluet. 


November.  2s. 


Month.— Manresa  Press,  Rocbampton. 
Father  John  Morris. 
South  Africa.   Rev.  Reglnal  1  Colley. 
Faculties  for  Confession.    Rev.  John  Morris. 
Christ  in  Molem  Theology.   Rev.  J.  RLkaby. 
French-Canadian  Migration.    F.  W.  Grey. 
Reunion  at  the  Birmingham  Church  Congress.   Rev.  S.  F.  Smith. 

Monthly  Packet.— A.  D.  Iunes,  BeJfurJ  Street.    Novemlier.  Is. 
Cambridge  on  the  Charles.   Oscar  Fay  Adams. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University  Exleusiou.   C.  M.  Whi  Iborne 
The  Black  Hole  of  C.l.utU.   C.  M.  Yonge. 

National  Review.— W.  II.  Allen.   November.  2s.  6 1. 
The  European  Onllook.    Admiral  Maxse. 
The  Garden  that  1  Ixive.   Alfred  Austin, 
liellectjons  on  the  Way  Home  from  India.    H.  E.  M.  James. 
Robert  Lowe  as  a  JournalM.    A.  Pat  bett  Martlu. 
Parish  Councils.    Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle  and  Hon.  John  S  oit  Montagu 
G..lf— The  Monstrous  Regiment  of  the  Engllshry.    T.  Ma  ksv. 
Church  aud  Press.   J.  Tha.kr  .y  Bunce. 
Mashooaland.    Willi  im  Gresswell. 
In  Cabinet  Conuril.    H.  D.  Traill. 
Golf.    A.  J.  flalf  .ur. 

C'olle  ting  Signatures  for  a  relillon  against  Home  Rule. 

Natural  Science.—  Ma-milUm.    Novemlier.  Is. 
Geology  In  Secoudary  E  location.   Prof.  G.  A.  J.  Cole. 
Natural  Science  at  the  Chi  ago  Exhibition.    F.  A.  Bather. 
The  Pla  e  of  ihe  Lake  Dwellings  of  Glastonbury  in  British  Ar  Ineilogy  Pn 

W.  Ho.d  Oawliins. 
The  Alr-Sics  aud  Hollow  Bones  of  Birds.    F.  W.  Hea  lley. 
On  the  /Etiology  and  Life-History  of  some  Vegetal  Galls  aud  their  Iuhabitante 

G.  B.  Roth  ra. 

Desert  or  Steppe  Conditions  in  Britain :  A  Study  in  Newer  Tertiary  Geoloej 

Clement  Rei  I. 
Tbe  Geuesis  of  Mouutain  Ranges.   T.  Mellard  Readc. 

Nature  Lover.— (Quarterly.)  62,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  Is. 

Sketches  of  a  Voyage  to  Nova  Scotia.    H.  K.  Swann. 
Shakespeare's  Will  Flowers. 

Nautical  Magazine.— 23,  Little  Queen  Street.   0  tober.  Is. 
The  Corinth  Ship  Canal.   Capl.  Elw.  Bond, 
latitude  by  Single  Altitnle.   J.  F.  Rutbven. 
Some  Notes  on  Spee  I  an  1  Power.   George  H.  Little. 
Nauti  al  Astronomy.   Wm.  Allingham. 
Maritime  Exhibits  at  tbe  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

New  Occasions.— 175,  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.   October.   10  cents. 
Individualism  and  the  Communistic  idea.   I^wls  W.  Smith. 
The  Eliot-Lewes  Marriage.   Cbas.  P.  Wootton. 

New  Peterson  Magazine.— Peterson  Magazine  Co.,  Philadelphia 

October.   21  cents. 

The  Land  of  the  Dawning:  North  Queensland.   Illustrate!.    M.  McCartby- 
O'Leary. 

A  Half-Hour  from  the  Quaker  City.    Illustrate!.    Anna  W.  Wendell. 
Daughters  of  tbe  Ameri  an  Revolution,   illustrate!.   Gllberta  s.  Whittle* 
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Now  Review.— Longmans.   November.  Is. 
Study  In  Character:  Marshal  MacMahon. 

The  Armenian  Agitation  :  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  M.P.  Sallk  EBendi. 
The  Advertisement  Nuisance.    W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Walter  Besaut,  Lady 

Jeune,  W.  B.  Rtchmmd,  and  Jnllan  Sturgis. 
WUllam  Cobbett.    Conclusion.    Leslie  Stephen. 
In  Defence  of  Classical  Study.   Prof.  Jebb. 
Our  Sporting  Zadklels.    Rev  J.  W.  Horsley. 
Further  Gleanings  from  the  Papyri.   Prof.  Manafly. 
Parish  Councils  and  Allotment*.    Bolton  King. 
Woman's  Sphere  to  Art.   Prof.  Ferrero. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— Griffith,  Farran.  November,  is. 
The  Origin  of  Christian  Monastirlsm  In  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.   A.  IV. 

S.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  SmlthBeld.   Illustrate!.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hayman. 
An  Enlarged  Kalendar  for  the  Church  of  England.    Rev.  Canon  Donaldson. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years'  War.   Canon  Pennington. 
Hymns  as  Worship.    A.  R.  Alsop.  .  ~  , 

Recent  Arcbasological  Discoveries  in  Rom 3.   III.  The  Catacomb  of  S.  Valen- 
tine. Illustrate  1.   Rev.  S.  Barlng-Goul  1. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.   November.   2s.  6d. 
F.ngland  and  France  In  Asia.  Sir  Lepel  Grlflin. 

What  Next !  The  Farnellites  and  the  Government.    John  E.  Redmond. 
Employers'  Liability.   A.  D.  Provaod. 
Darwinism  and  Swimming.   A  Theory.   Dr.  Louis  Robinson. 
Victor  Hngo :  "  Toute  la  Lyre  "   Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Religion  at  the  Loudon  School  Board.   Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
Cbats  with  Jane  Clermont.   William  Graham. 
Our  Disastrous  Cathedral  System.   Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson. 
Archangel  Leslie  of  Scotland.   A  Sequel.   T.  G.  Law. 
The  Cual  Crisis  and  the  Paralysis  of  British  Industry.    I.  Stephen  Jeans. 
••  Russud " ;  Au  Indian  Grievance.    Hon.  Oiay  Pertap  Sing,  Rajah  of 
Bhinga. 

The  Selection  of  Army  Officers.   W.  Baptlste  Scoones. 
Christianity  and  Roman  Paganism.   Prof.  St.  George  Mivait.  • 

North  American  Review.— Wm.  Heln-mann.  Octoiwr.  2s.  ei. 
The  Business  Outlook  in  the  Unltel  States.   C.  G.  Wilson,  II.  Heutz,  J.  O. 

Bloos,  aud  C.  S.  Smith. 
Cta  Europe  Afford  Her  Armies?  Sir  Charles  DUke. 
The  Wealth  of  New  York.   II.   Mayor  T.  F.  Gllroy. 
The  Battle  Ship  of  the  Future.'  Admiral  Colomb. 
British  Women  aud  Local  Government.   E  »rl  of  Meath. 
The  Tyranny  of  the  Kit  :hen.   Mrs.  Shaler. 

Fashlonable'Llfe  aud  Physical  Deterioration  in  Wonra.   Dr.  Cyrus  Elson. 
Women  and  the  World.   Bertha  M.  Rickolf. 
An  Episcopal  View  of  Heaven.   Rev.  Reginald  Uebjr  Howe. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  Pope.   lion.  John  Blgelow. 
The  Dramatic  Revolutions.  Clement  Scott. 
1. stent  Aspects  of  Imperial  Federation.   Marquis  of  Lome. 
Forthcoming  Legislation  on  the  Tariff.   Benton  McMillln,  John  Dalzell,  and 
W.  J.  Bryan. 

A  New  Science  at  the  Fair :  Anthropology.   W.  K.  Moorehead. 
Co-Education  In  the  West.  Jane  Cooper  Sinclair, 
fhe  Saloon  as  a  Club.   Thomas  M.  Gllmae. 

Our  Day.— 28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.   October.   25  cents. 
The  Chicago  Congress  on  Africi.   Fre  ierlck  P.  Noble. 

The  Congo  State,  as  a  Factor  in  the  Redemption  of  AM  a.  Hon.  .1.  A.  Kasson. 
A  Scientific  SocUltst  in  London  :  Sidney  Webb.    Miss  Frances  E.  WillarJ. 
What  is  Sunday  Worth  to  Labour  f  Joseph  Cook. 

Outing. — 17°,  Strand.   November.   6 1. 
Lena's  World  Tour'  Awheel:  In  Jap  in.   Illustrate  I. 
Faotball ;  Retrospective  and  Prospe.-tive.   Illustrate  I.   Walter  Camp. 
Trapping  and  Horn;  Male  Traps.   Illustrate].   El.  W.  Sandys. 
The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.   Illustrate  1.   Capt.  C.  A.  Booth. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  FranclsM.   October.   25  cents. 
Camping  in  Mendocino.   Illustrate!.  C.  S.  Greene. 
The  Longest  Jetty  in  the  World :  Columbia  River.   Alvin  II.  Sydenham. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18,  Charing  Cross  Road.    November.  Is. 
Stray  Echoes  from  Frledrichsruh.   Illustrate!.    Silney  Whitmtn. 
Jules  Sandeau.   Illustrate  1. 
Chicago.   II.   Illustrate!.   Lloyl  Bryoe. 

giraffes,  and  How  to  Capture  Them.    Illust-atel.   II.  A.  Brylen. 
The  Hairy  Tribes  of  the  Hokkailo.   Hlustratel.   A.  H.  Savage  Landor. 
The  Passing  of  Philomel :  Nightingales.  Illustrated. 
A  Notable  bland :  Grenada.   Illustrate  I.   Eden  Phillpotts. 
Is  the  Theatre  Growing  Less  Popular?  W.  Davenport-Adams  aud  W.  L. 
Courtney. 

People's  Friend.— 186,  Fleet  Street.   November.  6 1. 
Richard  Cameron :  or,  the  Sanquhar  Declaration.   Prof.  S.  Blackle. 
Physical  Education.— Springfiel.1,  Mass.   October.   1  dollar  per  annum. 
History  and  Bibliography  of  Physical  Elucatlon.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell. 

Poet-Lore.— 6,  Cbandos  Street,  Strand.   October.   25  cents. 
A  Phase  of  William  Blake's  Romanticism.   Lucy  Allen  Paton. 
Tbe  Supernatural  In  Shakesp»are:  I.    "Macbeth,"  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream."    Annie  R.  Wall. 
Walt  Whitman's  ••  Artistic  Atheism."   Horace  L.  Traubel. 
Gentle  Will,  Onr  Fellow.   F.  G.  Fleay. 
Dramatic  Motive  in  Browning's  "Strafford."  Charlotte  Porter. ' 


Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— (Quarterly).  D** 
Street,  Philadelphia.   October.   80  cents. 
Dr.  Brlggs's  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch.   Wm.  H.  Green. 
Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Scandinavia.  Conrad  E.  Lindberg. 
The  Westminster  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.   B.  B.  Warfield. 
A  Crt  leal  Copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.    W.  Scott  Watson. 
Public  and  Private  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.   Dunlop  Mows. 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.   William  Caven. 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.   T.  W.  Chambers. 
Syuod  of  the  Ref  jrmel  Chorch  In  the  Unite!  States.   Jams  L  Goal 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly.-6,  Sutton  Street.   October,  n. 
Miracles  and  Christian  Theism.   Robert  Bryant. 
The  Land  Question :  Henry  George  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Trades  Unions,  Old  and  New.   G.  F.  Johnson- 
John  Ruskln.   H.  Yooll. 

Methodism  in  Scotland  :  The  Outlook.   Robert  Hind. 
Cooperation  of  the  Churches.   John  Blnus. 
The  Science  of  Crime.   W.  RaUtrlck. 
The  House  of  Lords. 

Provincial  Medical  Journal.— n,  Adam  Street,  Strand.  October,  H 

Samuel  Foul.    With  Portrait. 

Migraine  :  Its  Causation  an!  Treatmsnt    W.  Hind. 

On  Immunity  against  Cholera.   A.  A.  Kaultroc*  an!  F.  F.  Wesbrook. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— MacmlUau.  October,  i  dub. 
per  ann. 

The  Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens.   F.  W.  Taussig. 

The  Place  of  Abstinence  in  the  Theory  of  Interest.   T.  N.  Carver. 

Value  of  Money.   F.  A.  Walker. 

The  Prussiau  Business  Tax.   J.  A.  Hill. 

Quarterly  Review.— Murray,  Albemarle  Street  October,  fs. 
Chicago. 

The  Command  of  the  Sei. 
Winchester  College. 
The  Peerage. 
Napoleon  aud  Alexander. 
Veils  Mythology. 
The  Modern  Hospital. 

A  Sceptic  of  the  Renaissance  :  l'letro  Poraponazzi. 
Coalitions. 

The  Dishonourel  Bill. 

Quiver.— Cassell.   November.   6 1. 
The  Capture  of  the  Slaver.   Illustrated.   Rev.  D.  Gath  Whitley. 
In  Chicago's  Slums.   Illustrate!   G.  E.  Morgan. 
New  Serials :  "  Poor  I'rlJe,"  by  Isabel  I"  " 
lng-man." 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews.—*,  Catherine  Street.  Strand. 
October  14.  61. 
The  Crucible  of  Criticism.  II.   Rev.  Arthur  Flnlaysjn. 
Religious  Census  of  India,  1891.    Dr.  R.  N.  Cost. 
Th3  Future  of  the  ScoUlsh  Establishment.   Rev.  J.  G.  Simpson. 
Some  of  Our  Hymus.   I1L   Rev.  M.  Marshall. 

Reliquary.— (Quarterly).  23,  Old  Bailey.  October,  la  a. 
The  Brass  of  John  Moore,  1532,  at  Slbstone,  Leicestershire.  Illustrate!. 

Bishop  Mltchlnson  and  the  Editor. 
Talismans.    J.  Lewis  Andre. 
Old  English  Pewter. 

Notes  on  the  Othelral  Churches  of  Sweden.   Illustrate!.   T.  M.  Falktv. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— HadJoa,  Salisbury  Square.  October  U.  ft 
The  Parish  Councils  Bill.   Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland  and  Others. 
The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.   Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert. 
Is  a  Parliament  of  Religions  a  Mistake  ? 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church.   Canon  McCorml.-k. 
Civic  Education.   J.  A.  Fleming. 

St.  Nicholas.— Fbher  Unwin.   November.  61. 
New  Serial :— "  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad,"  bv  Mark  Twain. 
New  Orleans.  Illustrated.   G.  W.  Cable. 

Science  and  Art. — Chapmin  and  Hill.   November,  tl. 
The  Roval  College  of  Scien-e,  South  Kensington.  Illustrated. 
Decoration  as  Appllel  to  Metals:  Chasing  and  Repousse.  Iuostralel 
J.  Harrison. 

The  First  Technical  College  :  Andersou's  University.   1828—1877.  Illustrate!. 
Prof.  Sexton. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Stanford.  October,  is.  u  ' 
The  North  Polar  Basin.   With  Map.   Henry  Seebohm. 
Notes  of  a  Journey  in  South  Africa.   J.  Baylie  Don. 
British  Association,  1*93. 

Scottish  Review.— (Quarterly.)  23,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  Is. 
Sir  John  Clerk  of  Peni  uik.   W.  G.  Scott-Moncrieff. 
The  Earliest  Ag«  of  Hebrew  History.   Major  C.  R.  Conder. 
The  Scottish  Paraphrases.    J.  Cuthbert  Hidden. 
The  Meaning  of  the  Russian  Name.   Karl  Blind. 

A  Scottish  Merchant  of  the  Sixteenth  Century :  Davll  WeMerbura.  A.  B. 
Millar. 

Au  Idyll  During  the  French  Revolution.   J.  G.  Alger. 

The  Ice- Age  and  Post-Gla-lal  Period.   D.  Gath  Whitley. 

Standing  Stones  and  Maeshowe  of  Steuness.   With  Diagram.  MagumSpnw. 


Bellerby;  "  Garth  Garricksou— Work- 
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Scrlbner's  Magazine. — Sampson  Low  and  Co.   November.  Is. 
In  Camp  with  the  Kachlos.   Illustrated.  Col.  H.  E.  Colvile. 
Madame  Roland.  Illustrated.  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
The  House  of  Commons.   Augustine  Blrrell. 

The  Picturesque  Bide  of  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrate!.   F.  Hopkinsoa  Smith. 

Mr.  Freeman  at  Home.   Illustrated.   Delia  Lyman  Porter. 

Education  for  Girls  in  France.   Katharine  de  Forest. 

Historic  Moments :  the  Nomination  of  Lincoln.   Isaac  II.  Bromley. 

Seed-Time.— (Quarterly.)   185,  Fleet  Street.   October.  31. 
The  Function  of  a  Teacher.   Grace  Heath. 
Some  Signs  of  the  Times.   E.  F.  Harrison. 

Southern  States.— Baltimore.   Octobir.    15  ceuts. 
Southern  Leaders  in  Congress :  the  Senate.   Illustrated.   E.  VV.  Barrett. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Negro.   C.  J.  Haden. 

Strand  Magazine. — Southampton  Street,  October.  CJ. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  :  Sir  Stuart  Knlll.  Illustrated. 
Portraits  of  Duke  of  Bedford,  Charles  F.  GtU,  Mrs.  Huagerford,  thj  Bishop  of 

St.  Andrews,  Gourlay  Steele,  and  Lord  Alcester. 
A  Chapter  on  Ears.   Illustrate  1. 
■  Some  Famous  Chairs.   Illustrated.   F.  G.  Kitton. 


Sunday  at  Home.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.  November. 

E.  B.  Bayly. 


6d. 


N'ew  Serial  Story :  •'  Zachary  Brough's  Venture." 
Buddhist  Priest*  in  China. 
A  Colony  of  Mercy :  Bodelschwingh's  Colony  for  Epileptics.  Illustrated. 
The  Sanctuary  of  New  Pompeii.   Illustrated.   Rev.  T.  W.  S.  Jones. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isbister.  November.  6d. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  at  Home.  Illustrated. 
The  Coast  of  Syria.   Uluatrated.    William  Wright. 
Types  of  Stundtsts.  II. 

Mrs.  Browning.   Illustrate!.   Lord  Bishop  of  Rlpon. 
The  True  Story  of  Evangeline.    T.  Bowman  Stephenson. 
An  Indian  Pioneer:  George  Maxwell  Gordon.    Illustrated.   Rev.  A.  R. 
buckland. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— Ward,  Lock.   November.  61. 
A  Chat  with  Miss  Jane  Barlow.   With  Portrait.   Katharine  Tynan. 
Dame  Alice  Owen's  Girls'  School.  Illustrated. 

Noteworthy  Exhibits  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts.   Illustrated.  Gleeson  White. 

Tomple  Bar.— 8,  New  Burlington  Street.  November,  is. 
F.Hzabeth  Inthbald. 

Curiosities  of  Taxation.   M.  0.  Holyoake. 
On  the  Track  of  Mootalgue.   E.  H.  Barker. 
Uoethe's  Maxims.    Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse. 

Theatre.— Simpkin,  Marshall   November.  Is. 
Tbe  Elizabethan  Stage.   Wm.  Poel. 
The  PUygoera'  Club.   R.  Jope-Slade. 
Portraits  of  R.  Jope-Slade  and  Miss  Florence  St  John. 

Thinker.— 21,  Berners Street.   November.  Is.' 
Tbe  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   Revs.  A.  Huddle  and  W.  M. 
Lewis. 

Tbe  Westcott  and  Hort  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament  Tested  by  its  Results. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  Brown. 
Oue  God,  One  Sanctuary  :  is  Wellhausen  Right  ?   Rev.  Dc.  W.  L.  Baxter. 
Faith  and  Reason.   Prof.  J.  Orr. 

United  Service  Magazine.— 15.  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
November.  2s. 

Suppression  of  Rebellion  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada,  1885.  Gen. 
■      Sir  Fred.  Mtddleton. 
The  Universal  Postal  Union.   C.  J.  Will  lev. 
Training  and  Equipment  of  the  Mounted  Soldier. 


The  Re-Partition  if  Africa.   With  Map.   Edward  Bond. 
Tbe  Volunteer  Movement  uuder  Pitt.   Lieut.  A.  L.  Moraut. 
A  Recruiting  Ground  for  the  Navy :  The  Outer  Hebrides.    Hon.  H.  N.  Shore. 
France  and  Slam.   A  Retrospect.   Mjjor-General  A.  R.  MacMahon. 
The  Training  aud  Organisation  of  a  Company  of  Infantry.   Major  Hon.  A. 
Hardlnge. 

The  Blood  Tax  in  France  and  Germany.   Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Adye. 
Present  Development  of  the  United  States  Navy.   H.  Lawrence  Swinburne.  ; 

United  Service  (American);— Stevens,  4,  Trafalgar  Square.  October. 
35  cents. 

Army  or  School.  George  W.  Baird. 
The  Lieutenant. 

The  Fight  between  the  *'  Monitor  "  and  the  "  Merrlinac."  S.  D.  Greene. 

University  Extension — Fifteenth  and  Chestuut  Streets  Philadelphia. 
September.   15  cents. 
The  University  Extension  Syllabus.   E.  T.  Device. 
The  Travelling  Library.    F.  W.  Shepardsou. 
The  Cambridge  Summer  Meeting.   G.  F.  James. 
The  Edinburgh  Summer  Meeting. 

University  Extension  World.— te,  Great  Russell  Street.  O.t.  10  c. 

The  Lecture-Study  and  its  Functions.   Thomas  J.  Lawrence. 
The  Universities  and  the  Working  Men.  Chas.  Zeubllu. 
University  Extension  in  Belgium.  Entile  Waxweller. 

Westminster  Review.— 6,  Bouverie  Street   November.   2s.  6d. 

Tbe  "  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton."   Mrs.  Newton-Robinson. 
Tbe  Sea :  Wrecks  aud  Salvage.    Douglas  Owen. 

The  Alleged  Danger  of  tbe  Indian  Civil  Service  "  Resolution."   Tarbatl  C. 
Roy. 

Tbeea  as  an  Artist.   L.  Simons.  * 
Habits  and  Customs  of  Savage  Life.   Lady  Cook. 

'■  New  Anstralia  "  :  Communistic  Work  at  the  Antipodes.  A.  J.  Rose-Soley. 
Emma  Willard,  the  Pioneer  In  the  Higher  Education  ot  Women.  Eliiabel'r 

C.  Stanton. 
Cruel  Sports.   H.  S.  Salt. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— 853,  Broadway,  New  York. 
O.tober.   30  tents. 
Frederic  Hart  Wilson :  In  Memorlam.  Illustrated. 
Is  Photography  Art?   F.  H.  Wilson. 
Photographers'  Effort!  at  Union.   It.  Snowden  Ward. 

Woman  at  Home.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.   November.  61. 
Interview  with  Lidy  Charles  Beresfortt.   Illustrated.    Raymond  Blcthwayt. 
The  Duchess  of  Connaugbt.   Illustrated.   Dr.  Wm.  Wright 
A  Page  of  Confessions.   Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


November.  6d. 

R.  G.  Naish. 


Worlc-Cassell. 

Practical  Hints  on  Flattening  Metal.  Illustrated 
G.  W.  R.  Works  at  Swludon. 
Some  Suggestions  for  Good  Patent  Laws.   W.  L.  Wise. 

Young  England.— 56,  OIJ  Bailey.   November.    3 1. 

Some  Winter  Workers  In  tbe  Insect  World.    Illustrated.   J.  R.  S.  Clifford. 

Young  Man.— 8,  raternoster  Row.   November.   3 1. 

John  Raskin  :  II.  The  Man  and  His  Message.   W.  J.  Dawson. 
Hall  Caine.   Interview.  Illustrated. 
How  an  Evening  Newspaper  Is  Produced.   E.  H.  Stout. 
Two  Letters  from  Ruskio. 

Young  Woman.—*,  Paternoster  Row.   November.  3.1. 

How  Can  I  Earn  My  Living  f   I.  As  a  Doctor.   Miss  Billlngton. 

l*iy  Marjorie  Gordon.    With  Portrait.   Hnlda  Frtederichs. 

Our  Lady  Hymn  Writers  :  Sarah  Flower  Adams.   J.  Cuthbert  Ha  Men. 


POETRY. 


Argosy.— November. 
AD  Saints'  Day.  Christian  Burke. 

Atalanta.— November. 

Antumn.   E.  Nesblt. 

Voice  of  the  River.  Gascoigne  Mackle. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— November. 
The  GloJmlng.   Wallace  Eruce. 

Bookman.— November. 
The  Stolen  Bride.   W.  B.  Yeats. 

Century  Magazine.— November. 
To  Well,  on  His  Fortieth  Birth  lav.   Ralph  W.  Emerson. 
The  Bowers  of  Paradise.   Clinton  Scollard. 
iarewell  to  Italy.   Robert  N.  Johnson. 
APrayer  InThessaly.    John  Hay. 
Oombatants.   Florence  E.  Coates. 
-The  Burden  of  Age.   Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Sovember  Cornhlll  Magazine— November. 


Cosmopolitan.— November, 
Rhododendron  Land.   E.  E.  Hale. 
Time's  Prisoner.   Louise  C.  Moulton. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— November. 
Stand  Fast.   Mary  Rowles  Jarvls. 
A  Leisure  Hour :  or,  the  Garden  at  Home.   E.  Nesbit. 

Good  Words.— November. 
A  Minor  Poet   Robert  Richardson. 

Harper's  Magazine.— November.   

T-ove  and  Music.   Illustrated.   John  Hay. 
T.eft  In  Charge.    Anna  C.  Brackett 
In  the  Early  Days.   A.  A.  Sewall. 
A  Summer  Day.   Robert  Bams  Wilson. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— November. 
Captain  Young's  Tbauksgivtng.   Illustrated.   Will  Carletou. 

Llppincott's  Monthly  Magazine.— Novemlwr. 
The  Lapp  Maiden's  Song.   H.  H.  Boyesen. 
The  Wind  and  the  Tree.   Bliss  Carman. 
The  Awakening.  Richard  E.  Burton. 
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Longman's  Magazine.— November, 
between  the  Hues.   May  Kendall. 
Statu  Magi:.    Frances  Wyune. 

Magazine  of  Art.— November. 
*'Love  Expe.t..nt."   Illustrate  I.    \V.  St.  Leger. 

Merry  England.— October. 
-■V  Judgment  iu  lie  iven.    Francis  Thompson. 
The  Reflected  Rainbow.   Thus.  Gorlon  (lake. 

Nineteenth  Century.—  November. 
Orpheus  in  Hades.    Lord  de  Tabley. 


Pall  Mall  Magazine.— November. 

Tlttle-TattK    Illustrated.    Mark  Ambient. 
For  Ever  Young.   W.  W.  Story. 

Serlbner's  Magazine.— Novemi«r. 
Indian  Summer.   Archibald  Lampman. 
love's  Guerdon.   KHz.  C.  Cardozo. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Nov  ember. 
A  Star.   Nlall  Heme. 

Temple  Bar.— November. 
C'est  r Habit  qni  fait  le  Moinc.   Edith  E.  Cutbell. 
Sir.  and  Mrs.  ;  and  Mis-directed. 


MUSIC. 


American  Art  Journal.— 23,  Uulun  Square,  New  York.   10  ce  its. 
O.tobcr  7. 

51.  Alexandre  Guilmant.   With  Portrait.   L.  Lombard. 
Music  as  a  Factor  iu  Philanthropic  Work.   Charlotte  Mulligau. 

October  14. 
Moral  Fortes  in  Music.   Wm.  L.  Tomlins. 
Ballads  and  tbe  Blackboard  Age.   C.  C.  Convert. 

Atalanta.— November. 
"Wagner's  Drama,  "  Der  King  des  Nlbelnngen."   R.  Farquharson  Sharp. 

British  Musician— 21,  Bevis Marks.   October.  3d. 
Mr.  Lazarus,  Clarinet  Player. 
Weber.    With  Portrait 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— November. 
Choirs  I  Have  Sung  With :  A  Chat  with  Madame  Nordlca.    With  Portrait. 
'   Church  Musician. — •,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street.   Oct.  IS.   2 1. 
The  Music  of  the  Prayer  Book.   Rev.  G.  T.  G.  Hay  ward. 
■Chant :— "  Beneiicite,  Omnia  Opera  Domini  Domino."   Dr.  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Etude.— 1708,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.    O  tober.   15  cents. 
-Stephen  Heller. 

Stano  Solos :— "  Dream  after  tbe  Concert,"  by  H.  A.  Clarke ;  "  Watchers' 
Night  Song,"  by  E.  Grieg  ;  etc. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— November. 
How  to  Sing  to  Oratorio. 
"'Changes."   Song  by  Hauilsh  MacCnnn. 

Keyboard.— 22,  Paternoster  Row.   October.  2J. 
cjlgnor  Buonamki.   With  Portrait. 

Lyra  Eceleslastlea.— 40,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.  October.  61. 
Excerpts  from  Dr.  Witt's  Treatise  on  Church  Music. 
<iregorian  Chant  and  Modern  Music.   Dom  L.  Janssens. 
Catholic  Choir  Music :— '•  Invent  David, "  "  Justus  ut  Palms, "  KommQller.  . 

Magazine  of  Music— 29,  Lndgate  HU1.   November.  6.1. 
Music  at  tbe  Foundling  Hospital,  with  Suudry  Recollections  of  Handel. 
The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians :  A  Chat  with  Mr.  EJward  Chartflcli. 
Ancient  Musical  Instruments.   H.  St.  G.  Gray. 

Monthly  Musical  Record.— 86,  Newgate  Street.   November.  2d. 
I'lano-Solo :— '•  Four  Characteristic  Pieces  in  Canon,"  by  Chas.  Wood. 

Music  Review. — 174,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  October.   23  cents. 
The  Homes  of  Beethoven.   Illustrate.!.   Max  Kalbeck. 
The  Tone  PalDtlng  and  Toue  Poem,  or  Music  lu  Nature.   C.  M.  Hitchcock. 
False  Reverence.   Heiori.h  Dorn. 

Introduction  to  Interpretation  of  Beethoven's  Planofort?  Works.   A.  B. 
Marx. 

Music  Trades  Review.— 1,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street.  October  15.  4d. 
German  Musical  Instrument  Manufacture. 

Music  World.— 3033,  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  September  30. 
10  cents. 

A  Visit  to  the  World's  Fair. 

llano  Solo :— '•  L'Arpa,"  by  J.  Raff. 

Musical  Herald.— 9,  Warwick  Lane.   November.  2d. 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Miller.   With  Portrait. 

Part-Song  (lu  both  Notations) :  "  Behold !  the  Twilight  Deepens,"  by  J.  C. 
Marks. 

Musical  Messenger.— Ill,  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  October. 
15  tent*. 

Charles  Edward  Prior.   With  Portrait,    ltev.  J.  W.  Payne. 
Anthem :  "  Give  Ear  to  My  Prayer,"  by  J.  H.  Tenney. 

Musical  News.— 130,  Fleet  Stre.t.  id.  October 
/jounod.   T.  L.  Southgate. 


Musical  Opinion.— 150,  Holbom.   November.  I 
The  Evolution  of  the  Sheng  Organ.   Hermann  Smith. 

Musical  Record.— Oliver  Dltsuo,  Boston.  October.   10  cents. 
Songs  :— •■  Lullaby,"  by  A.  Geibel. 

llano  Solos :— '•  Calvary,"  by  L.  Keach  ;  "  March  of  the  Demons,"  by 
A.  Strelesld. 

Musical  Standard  - lss.  Fleet  Street.  3i. 
October  7. 

The  Norwich  Musical  Festival. 
Operas  as  Dramatic  Cantatas. 

October  14. 

"  Utopia  (Limited)." 

Tbe  Dance  as  an  Act  of  Wunthip. 

October  21. 
The  Late  Charles  Gounod.    With  Portrait. 
A  Famous  Violinist :  0:e  Bull. 

October  2«. 

The  Orchestral  Assertion  :  Co-operation  and  Organisation. 
Beethoven's  "  Immortal  Beloved. 
Spooks  and  Music.   D.  I.  O'Genes. 

Musical  Times.— No vello. '  November.  41. 

Charles  Gounod. 

Christmas  Anthem :  ••  There  were  Shepherds,"  by  Myles  B.  Foster. 

Musical  World.— 146,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  October.  IS  cents.  1 
Ancient  Musical  Instruments  at  tbe  World's  Fair. 

Musical  Visitor.— John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati.   O  tober.  ISctnu. 
Piano  Solos :— "  Meeting  Again  in  Heaven,"  by  C.  F.  Becker  s  "  Eyrie,"  front 
tbe  "  Twelfth  Mass,"  by  Mozart ;  "  Lento,"  by  Hans  Huber. 

National  Choir.— Parlene,  Paisley.   November.  Id. 
Part  Songs :— "  My  Bonnie,  Blithesome  Mary/'  and  eight  others. 

Organ.— 149a,  Tremont  Street,  Boston.   October.   25  cents. 
For  tbe  Protection  of  Organ  Builders. 
Organ  Music :  "  Melody  and  Intermezzo,"  by  J.  S.  Camp. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster.— 139,  Oxford  Street.  October  1J.  Si 
Plain  Hints  to  Village  Choir-Trainers.   T.  Westlake  Morgan. 
Tbe  Priest's  Part  in  tbe  Liturgy.   Dr.  C.  W.  Pearre. 
Christmas  Anthem :  "  Break  Forth  into  Joy,"  by  Dr.  C.  Vincent. 

Overture.— 267,  Regent  Street.  October.  3s.  per  annum. 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  Prize  Distribution. 

School  Music  Review.— Novello.   November.  IJd. 
Report  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  Music  in  Schools. 
Carols  :  "  There  was  Silence  in  Bethlehem's  Fields,"  by  Sir  J.  Stainer ;  "  The 
Star  in  the  East,"  by  Henry  Leslie. 

Vocalist.— 97,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   October.   20  cents. 
Secret  of  Voice  Culture.   Clara  E.  Munger. 
The  Business  of  Mnslc.   II.    F.  H.  Tublw. 
How  to  Avoid  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Catarrh.   II.   Dr.  A.  R.  Baker. 

Werner's  Magazine.— 108.  East  16th  Street,  New  York.  October, ' 

25  cents. 

Take  Care  of  Your  Voice.   I*o  Kofler. 

The  Elocution  of  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Edwin  Booth.   J.  B.  Scott. 
Souud  and  Colour.   G.  F.  Young. 

Woman  at  Home.— November. 
How  I  Brought  Liszt  to  London.   Illustrated.   Baroness  von  Zedllu.  ■ 

Young  Woman.— November. 
Madame  Albani  at  Home,  Illustrated.   F.  Dolman. 


ART. 


Art  Annual.  1893.— Virtue,  Ivy  Lane.  2s.  6d. 
William  Holman  Hunt:  His  Life  and  Work.    Illustrate).  Archdeacon 
Farm  and  Mrs.  Meyuell. 

Art  Journal.— Virtue,  Ivy  Lane.   November.   Is.  »d. 
••  Chickens."   Etching  after  Matthew  Marls. 
Sir  John  Day's  Pictures.   Illustrated.    R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Picture.   Illustrated.  S.  E.  Waller. 


Historical  Painting  in  France.   Illustrated.   F.  Masson. 

The  Royal  Academy  in  the  Present  Century.  Illustrated.   J.  E.  Hodgson  and 

F.  A.  Eaton. 
Arts  and  Crafts.    Illustrated.    L.  F.  Day. 

Lace  and  Personal  Decoration  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,    Florence  Fenwkk 
Miller. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— November.] 
Rembrandt  and  tbe  Dutch  School. 
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Catholic  World.— October. 
An  American  Artist:  Jams  K.  Kclley.   Illustrate:].   Alfred  Trumble. 

Century  Magazine.— November. 
Ceorge  Michel.   Dlustrate  I.    Virginia  Vaughau. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— November. 
Younger  American  Women  in  Art.    Illustrate!   Frank  L.  White. 

Good  Words.— November. 
John  Fettle,  It. A.    Illustrate.!.    Robert  Walker. 

Leisure  Hour. — November. 
Jean  Francois  Millet.   Illustrated.    I  F.  Mayo. 

MagaUne  of  Art.— CaaselL  November,  la.  4d. 
■'  Veraolca  Veronese."   Photogravure  after  Dante  Gabriel  RossettI, 
"The  Albambra."   Etching  by  H.  Macbeth-Raclnirn. 
in  Mtmoritra :  Cecil  Gordon  Lawson.   IllustrateJ.    II.  Owen. 
Art  in  the  Theatre  :  Costnmo  on  the  Stage.   IllustrateJ.   P.  Anderson. 
An  Attempt  towards  the  Restoration  of  the  Venus  of  Melos.  Illustrated. 
J.  Bell. 

Tbe  Rustoo  Collection  :  the  Old  Masters.   Illustrate  I.   C.  Phillips. 
<Jna.  Illustrated.    R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 

New  Review.— November 
British  Art  In  the  National  Gallery.   S.  J.  Vlccars. 
Woman's  Sphere  in  Art.   Professor  Ferrers. 


Newbery  House  Magazine.— November. 
Van  Dyck  as  a  Painter  of  Children.   Illustrated.  | 

Quarterly    Illustrator.  —  92,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  October. 
.38  tents. 

An  American  Military  Artist :  Gilbert  Gaul.   Illustrated.   G.  P.  Lathrop.  ; 
Tbe  National  Academy  of  Design.   Illustrated.   J.  S.  Speed. 
A  Poet  is  Landscape :  Bruce  Crane.   Illustrated.   Alfred  Trumble. 
A  Man  of  Artistic  Ideas :  Dan  Beard.   Illustrated.   Arthur  N.  Jervls. 
A  Modern  Marine  Painter:  Carlton  T.  Chaplin.    Illustrate  1.   Henry  M. 
Steele. 

A  Paint. r  of  Pretty  Women:  De  Scott, Evans.    Illustrate.!.  Cromwell 
Childe. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Quarter.   Illustrated.  Perrlton  Maxwell. 
Newspaper  Art  and  Artists.   Illustrated.   Allan  Forman. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— November. 
Glimpses  of  tbe  French  Illustrators'.   II.   Illustrated.   F.  N.  Doubleday. 

Studio.— 16,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.   October  15.  6U 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  at  the  New  Gallery,  1883.  Illustrated. 
Architecture  and  Furniture  at  tbe  "Arts  and  Crafts."   Illustrated.  Horace 
Townsend. 

Embroidery,  Textiles,  and  Wall-Papers  at  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts."  Illustrated/ 
Aymer  Vallance. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Chorgesang.— Hans  Llcht,  Leipzig.   2  Mks.  per  quarter. 
October  1. 

rani  Umlanft.  With  Portrait. 

Choruses  for  Male  Voices:  ■•  Laughing" Chorus,"  by  Dr.  J.  G.  TBpfer;  and 
"  In  der  Fremde,"  by  V.  E.  Becker. 

October  10. 

Jmeph  Diem.   With  Portrait. 

Choruses:  "  Abscbledsgroaa,"  by  A.  Weber;  "Mondscbeln  am  Hlmmel,"  by 
<J.  Wohlgemuth. 

October  29. 

Sdnard  Knftftser.   With  Portrait. 

Chorosw  for  Male  Voices:  "  Sonnenanfgang,"  by  C.  J.  Brambach ;  and 
"Uedhn  Volketon,"  by  G.  Baldamns. 

Dahelm.—  9,  Poststrawe,  Leipzig.   2  Mks.  per  quarter. 

I  October  ». 

At  West  Point.    Illnstnited.    Pjul  von  Szezepanskl. 

October  14.-  < 
The  Execution  of  Marie  Antoinette.   With  Portraits.   T.  H.  Pautenins. 

October  21. 
Berlin  Sand.    Illnstrated.    Hans  Bohrdt. 
The  Execution  of  Marie  Antoinette.  II. 

October  28.- 
Prof  Edmund  KanoUrt.'  Jlrastrated.   A.  Fellin. 
A  Fame  Wedding.    K.  Guudermann. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Fr.  Pnstet,  Regensburg.7  40  Pf.  Heft  is. 
Drums.  Joseph  Dackweller. 

The  Former  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Waldaassen  In  Bavaria.  Illustrated.  J. 
at  Gratimeier. 

„  ,  Heft  19. 

fin  Light  and  Electric  Light.   Friedrich  Hochlinder. 

Vepttrlmlsm.    Dr.  I..  Scbmltz. 

IT*  Starry  World.   Dr.  A.  Melstermann. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Tauenzienstr.,  50,  Breolau.  6  Mks.  per  qr.  November. 
King  Charles  of  Romnanla.— XXII. 

Al  BUC'iman  °n  1!u5rfa  Three  Hon<lred  Years_Ago:  Capt.  Margeret.  Karl 

UharBocher.   VI.    Helnrich  von  Poschlnger 

British  and  German  l"niverslties.   Concluded.    Dr.  A.  TlUe. 

»  mderings  throngh  the  Sea.    Paul  von  Zech. 

Upnblished  Letter*  to  (i.  A.  Heimer.   Concluded.   G.  Illrzel. 

Mitetn  \  ears  In  Von  Itauke's  Workshop.   Concluded.  T.Wiedemann. 


Mks.  per; quarter. 
J/Baechtold. 

L.  von  Illrschfeld. 

Sprengel. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.— Lctzowstr.,  1,  Berlin. 

October. 

fiottfried  Keller  In  Heli'elberg'and  Berlin :  1818— 65.  I. 
^trainjles  for  Freedom  1 1  Moslem  Asia.   H.  Vambery. 
foe  Victoria  Lyceum  t-t  Berlin.   AIKe  von  Cotta. 
A  Statesman  of  tbe  Old  Sc  bo.1:  lipoid  von  Plessen.  I. 
toe  Centenary  of  ••  Das  Eutdeckte  Gehelmi  is  der  Natur,"  by  C.  K. 
~*  E.  Strasburger. 
Data  Ernst  II.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gothi. 

^venations  with  Prince  Metterolch  In  the  Spring  of  1850.   R.  Schlelden. 
foiiUcal  Correspondence :  the  Kaiser  In  Lorraine  ;  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  ; 

£?.  o  "  RMs  4t  Algues-Mortes ;   the  French  Elections:  India's 

oojfer  States,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte.—VIII.  Langegasse,  15,  Vienna.  60  kr.  October. 
Uairaa,  Parliament,  and  Press.   Panl  Turn. 

Sin»SLaur"1<1  the  Ethlc*1  Mov(ment.  Prof.  F.  TunnUaTand  Dr.  I. 

Frele  Buhne.— KCtbenerstr.,  44,  Berlin.   1  Mk.  50  Pf.  October. 
"  Emperor  and  Galilean."   Paul  Scblenther. 
"* "*  Haeckel-Hamann  Case. 
«u»r-«  aisiory  of  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  0.  J,  Bieroaum. 


Die  Gartenlaube.— Ernst  Keil's  Nachf.,  Leipzig.  50  Pf.  Heft  II. 
A  Psychological  Museum  at  Florence.  Illustrated. 
Hedge  Sparrows.    Illustrated.    Adolf  and  Karl  Mliller. 
Munich.   Illustrated.   Max  Haushofer. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Wm.  Friedrich,  Leipzig.   I  Mk.  30  Pf.  October. 
Tbe  Condition  of  tbe  Peasants  in  Prussia.   J.  Engell-Gunther. 
Poems  by  M.  G.  Conrad,  Anna  Bert,  and  Others. 
The  Dramas  of  Gerhardt  Hanptmann.   With  Portrait.   Hans  Merian. 
On  Duelling.    Theodor  Lenslng.  ■  , 

lias's  Man  a  Moral  Justification  for  Judging  a  Woman  f  A  Reply  to  Her* 
KIrsteln. 

Gletohhelt.— 12,  Furthbachstrasee,  Stuttgart.   10  Pf.  October  18. 
Woman's  Work  m  German  Factories. 

Internationale  Revue  uber  die  Gesammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 

—Max  Babenzien,  Rathenow.    24  Mks.  per  annum.  -  October. 
The  Triple  Alliance  In  the  Light  of  tbe  New  European  Constellation  Dr 

Felix  Boh. 
Night  Actions. 

The  Prussian  Hussar  Regulations  In  1764. 

Tbe  Completion  of  tbe  Technical  Complements  In  tbe  Austrian  Navy. 

The  Replenishment  of  Munitions  In  the  Field. 

The  Political  and  Military  Condition  of  Morocco.  » 

General  Dodd's  Report  on  tbe  Dahomey  Campaign. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine.— A.  Bath,  1 

1  Berlin.   32  Mks.  per  annum.   October. '  >■ 
The  Reform 'of  [the  Engineering  Services  In  the  Anstro-Huogarlan  Army, 

Major-General  von  Killiches.  ~  . 

ThejFrench  Army  since  1889.   Major  fcVbott. 

Field  Sanitary  Service  Training  during  tbe  Army  Manoeuvres.  Dr.  Nennuraa,' 
The  New  Musketry  Instruction  Regulations  for  the  Russian  Army. 
Gibraltar  and  the  Western  Mediterranean. 
Tbe  Loss  of  the  Victoria.   Vice- Admiral  von  Henk. 

Die  Kathollschen  Mlsslonen.— Herder,  Freiburg.  4  Mks.  per  ann.  I 
November. 

The  Third  Congress  of  the  Slonx  Catholics.   Fr.  Hilllg. 
On  Kilima  Njaro.    Illustrated.   Continued.   Mgr.  Le  Roys. 

{Conservative  Monatsschrlft. — E.  Ungleku,  Leipzig.  3  Mks. 
per  quarter.  October. 
Helnricb  Leo's  Historical  Monthly  Reports  and  Letters.   IIL  O  Kraus 
Memphis.    Dr.  Stern.  -      _  - 

The  Court  at  Weimar  in  the  Time  of  Goethe. 

Letters  from  Panama.   Continued.  '  E.  Freiherr  von  Ungern -Sternberg. 

Magazin  far  Litteratur.— Lctzow-Cfer,  13,  Berlin.  40  Pf. 
September  30. 
Ferdinand  von  Saar.   Benno  REttenauer. 
The  Reaction  In  Swedish  Literature.   August  Slrindberg, 
October  7. 

Art  In  Vienna.   J.  J.  David. 
The  Awakening  of  Spiritualistic  Error.   W.  Preyer. 
„    „  October  14. 

The  Weber  Trial  and  Dramatic  Censorship.    R.  Grellioe 
Crispt.   Richard  Nathanson.    "  B 
The  Munich  Art  Exhibition.  I.   The  Secessionists.   Max  Schmid.-  ~ 
Vt  ho  will. Popularise  Biblical  Criticism  >   I'jiJrustJerne  BjOrnsou  ' 
O.tober  21.  / 
The  Secessionists  ak  Munich.    II.    Max  Schmid. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Friedrich  Hebbel  to  the  Rousseau  Family. 
m  October  28. 

The  Hamann  veriu$  HSckel  Trial.  Dr.  R.  Loening. 
Hebbel's  Letters  to  the  Rousseau  Family.  Continued, 
Gounod's  Death.   Anton  Roberts. 
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Mlttheilungen  aus  dem  Geblete'des  Seewesens.— Carl  Gcrold's 
Sohn,  Vienna.    17s.  per  ami.    Part  X. 
The  Torpedo  and  Quick  Firing  Guns  of  L  irge  Calibre.    F.  Attlmiyr. 
Ou'the  Accuracy  of  Finding  the  Time  by  Theodolite  anil  Sextant,    llieut.  Koss. 
Last  Year's  Experience  with  Ship's  Armour  aud  Guns,  &c.    11  figs. 

Monatsschrlft  fir  Chrtstllohe  Social-Reform.— Fran*  Ohamra,  St. 

POlteu.   4  11.  per  annum.  October. 
Helpers  in  the  Social  Neei.   Dr.  Scbercher. 
.The  Theory  of  Value  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.   W.  HoholT. 

Hustkaltsche  Rundschau.— I.  Maria-Thereslenstr.,  10,  Vienna.   25  kr. 
October  1. 

The  Teaching  of  Musi-.  V.  Eugen  Krantz. 
The  Smetana  Cycle  at  Prague.   Vi-tnr  Joss. 

O.tober  15. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Vienna  Male  Choir.   Free*  Pick. 
From  the  Bohemian  Waterlog-Pla.es.   V.f  Alois  John. 

Neue  Mllltarlsche  Blatter.— DIevenow  a.  d.  O^tsee.   32  marks  per  ann. 
October. 

Reminisces  tea  of  the  Franco-German  War,  1870-71.   III.    Colonel  H.  de 
Ponchalon. 

Two  New  Flags  (Russian  an  1  Ameri  an)  in  the  Me  llterraneau. 

A  Few  Words  on  the  Swiss  Soldier.  Captain  Petermann 

General  Skobeleff  and  the  Mo.-al  Element:  Bael  on  KpisoJej  of  the  Russo- 

Tnrklsh  War,  1877-78. 
The  Italian  Naval  Manoeuvres. 

Neue  Zelt. — J.  H.  W.  Dletz.  Stuttgart.   20  If. 
No.  53. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Belfast. 
Munich  Prison  Conditions. 

No.  l. 

Socialism  in  France  during  the  Great  Revolution.  Clings. 
A.Siberian  Idyll. 

No.  2. 

J'nlversal  Suffrage  and  Political  Parties  In  Austria.    Dr.  W.  EUeabogea. 
The  Distnrbances  in  Italy.   Adam  Manrizio. 

No.  3. 

■  The  Prussian  Elections  and  Social  Demo  racy.    Mix  ftblppel. 
Universal  Suffrage  in  Aust;ia.  Conclude  I.   Dr.  N.  Ellejbogeo. 
Pollli  -al  Parties  and  the  Last  Elections  in  Fran  :e.   Paul  Lafirgne. 

—  No.  4. 

Political  Parties  in  France.  Continued.  ■  Paul  L-ifargue. 

. '  Nord  und  Sad.— Siebenhufenerstr.,  2,  Breslau.  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  0.1. 
The  Skeletons  of  Plants.   J.  Retake. 
.  Jacob  Frohscbammer. 

Thi  Peace  Movement  of  Onr  Time.   Carl  Garels. 
Rudolf  von  lhering,  a  Realist  in  Ijiw.    K.  Mamroth. 
Napoleou's  Mother:  I«tltla  Bonaparte.    C.  Sokal. 
Woman's'Share  in  tin  Worl  i's  Fair.   Anna  Simson. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbuoher.— Kleiststr.,  16,  Berlin.  2  Mks.  50  Pf.  Oct. 
Silvio  Spavenla.   Cecil  Mariano  Pilar, 
stray  Thoughts  on  the  Woman  Question.   Dr.  C.  Rtfssler. 
Statistics  *nd  the  Public  School  System  of  Prussia.    Prof.  A.  Peterstlle. 
Mi  hael  Marnllns.   D.  Ivo  Bruns. 
Jhe  German  Empire  aud  the  Poles. 

'The  latest  sliver  Crisis  and  the  German  Cottage  System.   Dr.  A .  Wagner. 
Prussia's  Need  of  Higher  Teachers.   Dr.  A.  Kannengiesser ;  and  Reply,  by 
Dr.  R.  BOnger.  '  *  1 

'Political  Correspondence :  The  Prussian  Elections ;  Prince  Bismarck. 

Romantsche  JahrbQcher.— Peter  Brosteaon,  Hermannstalt.  12  Mks. 
per  annum.    Hefts  8  and  », 
K  l^oesof  the  Roumanian  National  Congress. 
'Hie  Roumanian  Academy.  Concluded. 

Schweizerische  Rundschau.— A.  Mailer,  ziileh.  2  Mks.  o.tober. 
Pla  e-  N  ames  in  the  Rhone  Valley  and  on  the  Lake  if  Geneva.   P  Fis  her 
Cutihinian  Literature.  Jakob  Rihni. 

Sphjnx.— Kegan  Paul,  Charing  Cross  Roa  1.   2s.  31.  O.tober. 
letters  from  Chi  ago.   Ludwig  Deinhanl. 
A  Warning  against  Quinism.    Dr.  HJbbe-Schlei  lea. 
Negation  of  the  Will  and  Free  Will.   O.  Zlx. 
Milton  M  ■gns.    tf.  Thomassin. 
Psy.hut-Maguetic  Power.   Dr.  Carl  du  Prel. 


Stlmmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Herder,  Freiburg,  Baden,  la  Mas.  ft  » 

per  annnm.   October  21. 
Ritschl's  Teachings  o  1  the  Godh-a  I  of  Christ.  Conclude  1.  T  GraiOntl. 
Private  Property  in  Und  in  the  Middle  Ages.   II.    H.  Peseh 
I  he  Pretender  Baldwin  of  Flanders.    II.    L.  Schmitt 
Pascal's  Last  Yeira.  Conclude!.   W.  Kreite-. 

Ueber  Land  und  Heer.—  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.  1  it 
Heft  4. 

Duke  Charles  of  Wttrttcniberg  and  the  Former  Karlsschule.  IUostrited 
The  ^Vaterworks  of  Scutari  and  Kudlkeul  in  Asia  Minor.  DlutnWi.  c. 

King  Albert  of  Saxony.   With  Portrait.   Max  Dittrlch. 
Dresden,  the  Capital  of  Saxony.  Illustrated. 
KOstjndJe.   Illustrated.   J.  Kraner. 

FrelllgMth:  A  Reminiscence  of  the  House  of  Justlntu  Kernel.  TbwrsI) 
Kerner. 

Unlversum.— A.  Hanschlld,  Dresden.  50  Pf. 
™  Heft  3. 

The  \\  berries  of  Berlin.   Illustrate  i.   Ludwig  Pietscb. 
Amanda  Lluduer,  Actress.   With  Portrait 
Heft  4. 

Falconry.    Illustrated.    Jakob  von  Falke. 
Albert,  King  of  Saxony. 

Morilz  Jokat.   With  Portrait.   Baldnln  GroUer. 

Unsere  Zelt.— Potsdamerstr.,  27a,  Berlin.    ;s  Pf.   Heft  2. 
Tobacco  and  Its  Manufacture.   Illustrate  1.   S.  Frev. 
The  House  of  Coburg.   S.  Frey. 
Rings  and  Their  Symbolism.   Illustrate.!.   M.  Kaiser 
Strikes  la  England.   I.   Stephen  Margie. 

Velhagen  und  Klaslng's  Monatshefte.— 53,  stegllbcntr.,  Mi 

1  Mk.  25  Pf.    O.  tober. 
"  Marengo  "  and  ■•  Copenhagen,"  the  War-Horses  of  Napoleon  and  WelWc 

Illustrated.  v 
Amateur  Photitgraphy.   Illustrated.    Valentin  Blanchard. 
Travelling  in  Am  ri.a.   Paul  von  Szrzepanski. 
The  Gabelbach  Community.    Illustrated.    A.  Trinina. 
MurUlo.   illustrated.   H.  Knackfuss. 

Vlerteljahrsschrift  fQr  Muslkwlssenschaft  —  Breitkopf  und  hm-.'. 

Leipzig.    3  Marks.    III.  Quarter. 
Lodovico  Zactonl  as  an  Exponent  of  the  Art  of  Singing.   F.  Chryaaoto 
Johann  Valentin  Eckelt,  Organist  and  Musician.    1673-1732.   E.  Jamte. 

Vora  Fels  Zum  Heer.—  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  SttffiinrL 
1  Mk.   Heft  2. 
t.la  eppe  \  erdl.    Illustrated.    Hermlne  von  Preuschen. 
Chemnitz  and  Its  Jubilee,   illustrated.   Johannes  Coruey 
A  Junfney  to  the  Moon.   C.  (Jraf  von  Wartensleben. 
The  Woman  Movement  In  England.   Karl  Blind 
The  October  FesUval  at  Munich.   Illustrated.   M.  0.  Conrad 
„  ,,  „  Heft  3. 

Berlin  Porcelain  and  Its  Manufacture.    Illustrate  i.    C  Gurlltt. 
I'he  Depths  of  the  Sea.   Illustrated.   C.  Falkenhorat 
The  Rarblzon  School  of  Art.   Illustrated.   Felix  Vogt 
^  lenna  Cabs.    Illustrated.   Carl  Strobl. 

Workmen's  Dwellings  and  Self-Contained  Houses,   lliostr  tei    II  J  Dirk 
mann. 

Die  Waffen  Nledep  !—E.  Pierson,  Leipzig.   6  Mks.  per  annum.  0  totw. 
I-ouls  Ruchonnet.    A.  Gnndacar  von  Snttner. 
Federation  and  Pea  e.   Marchese  Pandolfl. 

Westermann's  Illustrlerte  Deutsche  MonaUhefte.-Bmra.lik. 

„  ,   ,     .  4  Mks.  per qr.  November. 

Painting  in  Scotland.    I.    Illustrated.    Cornelius  Gnrlilt 

Reminiscences  of  Persia.    Concluded.    Illustrated.    Heinrl-h  Briurich. 

German  Society  Verses.   With  Portraits.    H.  Prdhle 

Prolilems  of  Civilisation  in  the  Light  of  AnthropoloKv    T  4  helu. 

A  Mahomedan  Weddtug.   Antonle  Rnete.    ^w^y-    '  ■  A  n5Ui 

Wiener  LtteratUP-Zeltung.— I.  Splegelgasse  12.  Vienna.  23  kr.  Ox 
A  Forgotten  Austrian  Poet :  Josef  Emanuel  Hilscber.   H.  Menkes. 
Anonymity.   C.  Engelruann. 
The  Vanity  and  Fahic  of  Authurs.   Eugen  Isolani. 

Zuschauer.— II.  Dnrch*.hnitt,  18,  Hamburg.   1  Mk.  M  Pf.  0 1. 15 
The  Technique  of  Artistic  Creation.   Emil  Prlnz  von  Scbomkb-Carolsia  sal 
Otto  Ernst. 

The  New  Russian  Literature.   Hermann  Menkes. 


Annates  de  l'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politlques.— ios,  boulevard 
-  -  *  ■      ti  St  Germain,  Taris.   0;t  ber  15.   5  francs. 
Ixiuis  XIV.  and  Charles  XII.   II.  The  Polish  War.   C.  Schefer. 
Home  and  the  Revolution  of  1848.    P.  Matter. 
The  Pulltl  al  Effects  of  Partial  Reconstitut^n.   G.  Pouzet 
I'he  Departmental  Dlrcctolre  of  1 789.    R.  Hennequln. 

The  Variations  of  Revenue  and  of  the  Prl  eirf  Und  In  France  In  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.   Continued.   D.  Zolla. 
'Hie  English  Universities.   Max  Leclerc. 

Association  Cathollque:  Revue  des  Questions  Soclales  et 
Ouvrleres.— 262,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.    2  frs.    Oct.  15. 
Professional  Org  mlsation  and  Universal  Suffrage.  Comte  de  Segur  Lamolirnon. 
1  iraft  of  the  Catholic  Social  Programme. 

'i'he  Second  Congress  of  the  Belgian  Catholic  Democratic  League.   L.  Gregolre. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Unlversello  — 18,  King  WilUam  Street,  Strand,  it.  Sir. 

™    „  October. 
The  Future  <  f  the  Latin  Monetary  Unlo".   Vilfredo  Pareto. 
Woman's  Work  in  Times  Ancient  aud  Modern.   IV    fierthe  Valier. 
Notes  of  an  Explorer  ir.  Patagonia.    IV.    Dr.  F.  Ma  -hon. 
n.e  Hygiene  of  Food  and  Uslgiug.    II.    I/wis  Wuarin. 
Curoniques  1 — Parisian,  Italian,  German,  EugUsh,  Swiss,  Siientlll-. 
Chretien  Evangellque.— G.  Bridel,  Lausanne.   1  fr.  50  c.  Oci-lerS*. 
The  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  King  Jeholachlm.   Luciea  Gautiar. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Elusie del u.   J.  Joseph. 

Entretiens  Politlques  et  Lltteraires.— 8,  rue  St  Joseph,  Park  fo  t 

O.  tob.-r  10. 
P  etry  in  t  ranee.    Henry  Bordeaux. 
Buddhism.   Continued.   Emile  Cere 
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October  25. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Elements  by  the  Sages.   Continued.   Jules  Bob. 
Paddblem.  Continued.   Enille  Cere. 

Initiation.— 3,  nie  Racine,  Puis.  October.  1  fr. 
The  Magic  of  Arbatel.   Marc  Haven. 
Tbe  Bile  of  the  Jewish  Race.   H.  Darbler. 

Jeune  Belglque.— SI,  me  des  Paroissiens,  Brussels.   75  c.  October. 
Tbe  Phantom  of  Criticism.   Albert  Oiraud. 
it  the  Brussels  Salon.  .  Ernest  Verlant. 

journal  des  Economlstes.— w,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  3  fr.  50  c.  Oct. 
Tbe  Senate  and  Algeria.  Cb.  Roussel. 
Monetary  Reform  in  India.   Q.  Francois. 
Tbe  Abuse  of  Credit.   Ladlalas  Doru&naki. 

Tbe  Law  of  1867  concerning  Foreign  Societies  in  its  Fiscal  Application. 

Eugene  Rochetin. 
The  Work  of  tbe  Cadastral  Sub-Commission.   J.  G.  Henrlcet 
The  Peace  Movement  in  America,  Switzerland,  and  Japan.   Frederic  Pussy. 
Tbe  Railway  Question  in  Asia  Minor.  Atarian. 

What  is  the  Best  Method  to  Adopt  to  Overcome  Social  Misunderstandings  f 
Ernest  Brelay. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Mllltalres.— 30,  rue  et  passage  Danphlne, 
Paris.   40  frs.  per  annum.  October. 
Tbe  Tactical  Instruction  of  Officers. 

Tbe  Infantry  Battalion  under  Artillery  Fire.   Commandant  NIgote. 
Tbe  Frontiers  and  Fortresses  of  Acstrla-Hungary.   M.  Ampbroux. 
Tbe  Campaign  of  18U :  tbe  Cavalry  of  tbe  Allied  Armies.  Commandant 
Weil. 

The  Reserve  of  Ex-Tirallleurs-Algeriens.   Lieutenant  Salagnac. 
Tbe  English  Campaign  in  tbe  Soudan,  1884-5.   Continued.  Commandant 
Palat. 

Meiiestrel.— 2  bir,  rue  Vivleune,  Paris.  10  frs.  per  annum. 
October  1,  8, 16,— Marie  Mallbran.   Continued.   Arthur  }>ougiu. 
(Meter  22,— Charles  Gounod.   Arthur  Pougtu. 

Monde  Artiste.— 24,  rue  des  Capuclnoa,  Paris.  60  c   O.tober  1. 
PUnoSolo:  "Trols  Improvisations,"  by  George  Marty. 

October  22. 

Cbirke  Gounod.  With  Portrait.  F.  Le  Borne. 

Ls>  Nouvelle  Revue.— 18,  King  William  Street.   62  francs  per  annum. 
O.tober  1. 

Tbe  Origins  of  the^Black  Sea  Fleet.   I.  V.  de  Gorlof. 

Tbe  Family  Life  of  Count  Tolstoi.   K.  Bebrs. 

Tbe  Bull-flibls  in  Nlmes  Arena.   Dncbeese  de  Fltsjames. 

Persia  and  Persian  Society.   Ahmed  Bey. 

The  Witchcraft  Trials  of  the  Seventeenth  Centiiry.   F.  Delacroix. 

Tbe  Battle  of  Waterloo.  G.  de  Dubor. 

O.tober  IS. 

Alexander  tbe  First  and  France.   Due  <te  Richelieu. 
Tbe  Origins  of  tbe  Black  Sea  Fleet.   V.  de  Gorlof. 
Alexander  the  Great  apropos  of  tbe  Russian  Alliance. 
Tbe  Prince  de  Valori. 

Tbe  Life  of  a  Russian  Hero.   Madame  L.  Paschkoff". 
Ciaisttiitwople.   Fournter  de  Flalx. 
Persia  and  Persian  Society.  Continued.   Ahmel  Bey. 
Letters  on  Idealism  and  Realism  in  Fiction.   A.  E.  Savvas. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.  _  Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— 23,  boulevard  rolssonniere,  Paris. 
SO  frs.  per  annum.   October  1. 
Tbe  Teaching  of  French  in  Russia.   A.  Portler  d' Arc.  ' 
Socialism  and  the  New  Literary  Generation.    Hadrlen  Merle. 
Bull-Fighting  at  St.  Sebastian.   Marine  Bernard. 
Caerles  Huason.    Eugene  Aw.' 
In  tbe  Land  of  Perfumes :  Valencia.   H.  I.yonnet. 

October  16. 

Review  of  European  Politics.    Emillo  Castelar. 

Blacks  and  Whites  in  tbe  United  States.   Paul  le  Franc. 

Home  Rile.  Julien  Desprete. 

Tbe  Pamir  Question.   V.   S.  Xlmeues. 

Russia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Augy. 

Reforme  Soclale.— 54,  rue  de  Seine,  Paris.   1  fr.   O.tober  1. 
Tbe  Trade  Guild  of  Louvaln.   Victor  Brants. 
Sophisms:  Ancient  and  Modern.  Sidney  Dean. 
The  United  States  of  To-Day.   Walter  Kaenipfe. 
German  Socialist  Literature.  Georges  Blondel. 

October  18. 

The  Radical  Programmes  for  Reform  of  Taxation.   Rene  Stourm. 
Private  Initiative  Works  at  Geneva.   Capt.  Paul  Marin. 
The  Legal  Repression  of  Usury  In  Germany.   Ernest  Dubois. 
Tbe  Reorganisation  of  tbe  Teaching  of  Political  Science  In  tbe  State  Universities 
of  Belgium. 

Revue  d'Art  Drama tlque. — u,  rue  de  Renues,  Paris,  l  fr.  25  c. 
„  October  1. 

Francois  de  Corel,  Dramatist   Paul  Gautier. 
In  tbe  Basque  Provinces :  The  Guemlkako  Arbola.   C.  de  Latour. 

October  16. 
Pyramne  and  Thisbe.   Gaston  Blzos. 
"Sons  La  Loi."  Drama  in  Three  Acts.   G.  Brandes. 


Revue  Bleue.— Fisher  Unwln,  Paternoster  Square.   60  c. 
October  7. 

The  Russian  Army  in  1893.   Alfred  Kambaud. 

October  14. 
Emest  Rerun.   James  Darmestcter. 

Tbe  Russians  in  Paris :  Tbe  Visit  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1717. 

October  21. 

Tbe  Opinions  of  Pushkin  on  Frencb  Literature. ' 

Ernest  Renin.  Concluded. 

The  Festivals  for  the  Russian  Fleet.   A.  Rombaud. 

0:tober  28.  -t 
The  Festivals  for  the  Russian  Fleet.   1J.   A.  Eambaud. 
Charles  Gounod.   Rene.de  Recy. 
Tbe  Future  of  Literature.   Paul  Stapler. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  — 18,  King  William  St.,  Strand.   62  frs.  per 
annum.   October  1. 
Richelieu  at  tbe  Parliament  of  1614.   G.  Hanotanx. 
Medieval  and  Ancient  Chemistry.   II.   Tbe  Arabs.   M.  Berthelot. 
Franche  Comte.   III.   Its  Industries.   V.  du  Bled. 
Why  do  People  Blush  ?  C.  Mellnaud. 

The  Memoirs  of  General  Baron  Tbiebanlt.   (1769-1796',.    J.  Marmoc. 
October  15. 

How  Russia  took  her  Place  In  Europe.    A.  Desjardins. 
Three  Moments  In  Laeordalre's  Life.   Comte  d'Haussonvtlle. 
An  Italian  Statesman  :  Ubaldino  Peruzzl.  _  K.  Jordan. 
The  Russian  Reviews.  T.  de  Wysews, 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.— 17,  roe  Montparuassc,  Paris.   1  fr. 
October  1. 

Perrinaic:  Tbe  Country  of  Joan  of  Arc.   Illustrated.   N.  Quellien. 
Fur-Seals.  Illustrated. 

Adrienne  Le  Couvreur.   Illustrated.   Eugene  Asse. 
The  Reform  of  French  Orthography.   M.  Greard. 
•  Herbert  Spencer's  "Justice."  With  Portrait.   F.  Pillon. 

October  15. 

The  French  Dramatic  Season,  1892-93.   Illustrated.   Leo  ( laretlo. 
Russian  Literature.  Illustrated. 
Russian  Studies  lu  France. 

Tbe  Siamese  Question.   Illustrated.   J.  Haussmann. 
Revue  de  Famllle.— 8,  rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris.   1  fr.  50  c. 
October  1. 

Marie  Antoinette.   With  Portraits.   Jules  Simon. 
The  Marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette.   Pierre  de  Nolbac. 
Tbe  Queen;  Festivities,  Gambling,  Raciug.   Gastou  Maugras. 
Tbe  Diamond  Necklace.  Germain/Bapst. 

Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Comte  de  Fersen.   Ducbesse  de  FltzJames. 

Was  Marie  Antoinette  Pretty  ?   Henri  Bouchot. 

Marie  Antoinette  as  a  Musician.   Illustrated.   Georges  Vanor. 

Three  Plans  of  Escape  of  Marie  Antoinette.    Maurice  Tourneux. 

The  Last  Moments  of  Marie  Antoinette.    Illustrated.    Robert  Vallfer. 

Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Empress  Eugenie.   Mdnje.  Carette,  n.-c  Uouvet. 

October  15. 
Tbe  Russian  Navy.   Lieut.  Maurice  Ixilr. 
Tbe  Empress  Frederick.   With  Portraits.   Amedee  Pigeon. 
Tbe  Socialist  Peril.   Yves  Guyot. 

Tbe  Russian  Soldier :  Memoirs  of  a  Soldier  of  Souvarof.   I.   P.of.  A. 
Ram  baud. 

Revue  Francalse  de  l'Etranger  et  des  Colonies.— l,  pla-o  A'ia  a, ' 
Paris.   1  fr.  60  c. 
~~  October  I. 

The  Canadian  Census  of  1891 :  Its  Inaccuracies  and  Alterations  from  tbe  Franc  b 

Point  of  View.   E.  Rameau  de  Salnt-Pere. 
The  Mizon'MtssIon  and  the  Niger  Company,  i 

October  15. 
Italy  In  East  Africa.   Edouard  Marbeau. 

France  and  tbe  Touarega  in  tbe  Algerian  Sahara.   Georges  Demincbe. 
The  Terror  of  South  Africa :  Matabcles  and  Miishonas. 

Revue  G<n6rale.— Burns  and  Oates,  Orchard  Street.   12  frs.  per  aim .  O.t. 
Some  Works  on  tbe  French  Revolution.   Cb.  de  Rlciull  d'Herl  ault. 
The  World's  Fair.   Capt.  E.  Monthaye. 

The  Autonomous  Work  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    J.  de  la  Vallee  1'ous.ln. 
The  Early  Novels  of  Count  Tolstoi.   M.  van  Vperseele  de  Strihou. 

I  Revue  de  l'Hypnotlsme.— 170,  rue  St  Autoine,  Paris.   15  c.  O.tober. 
Criminals  Having  the  Appearance  of  Reason.   Dr.  Rouby. 
Passive  States,  Dreams,  ex.   Dr.  Llebault. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Soclologle.— 16,  rue  Souttlot,  Paris.  10  frs. 

per  annum.  September-October. 
Tbe  Idea  of  Solidarity  In  tbe  Economic  Programme.   Cbarles  Gile. 
Chance  and  Religion.   Mecislas  Golberg. 
Darwinism  in  Social  Science.    G.  de  Lapongc.  * 
The  Classification  of  Social  Sciences.   Rene  Worms. 
Tbe  Social  Movement  in  Roumania.   C.  D.  Anghel. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Colonlale.— L.  Baudoin,  30,  rue  et  passaga  Dauplilne, 

Paris.   66  frs.  per  annum.   0.  tober. 
The  Geometry  of  Diagrams.   Economic  Questions  on  Expansion  Curves.  23 

figs.  Commander  BaiUs. 
Geographical,  Topographical,  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Dahomey.     3  fie; 

Colonel  E.  Lambinet. 
An  Examination  of  the  Magnetic  Field  inside  the  Conning  Towers  of  Moder 

Warships.   3flgs.    Professor  Tissot. 
Statistics  of  Wrecks  and  Cnsnaltles  on  the  French  Coast  for  1891.   With  Char 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Revue  Phllojophlque.— 108,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.  3  fr.  October. 

The  Abnse  <>f  the  Unknow  ible  and  the  Res  tloo  against  Science.   A.  Foutllee. 
Tbe  R"le  of  Mental  Pathology  In  Pay  hologi  al  Reieirch.    L.  MarlUler. 
"  L'Anvt  Ideo-Emotionuel " :  A  StuJy  iu  Psychology.   G.  Ferrcro. 

Revue  des  Revues.—?,  roe  Le  Peletler,  Parle.  1  fr.  October. 

Tbe  Literary  Movement  In  Norway.   Hunt  Hanuun. 
Against  Work.   Count  ToUoi. 

Revue  Selenttflque.— Fisher  Tjnwln,  Paternoster  Square.   60  c. 
October  7. 

The  Military  Application  of  Aerostatics.   M.  Espltallier. 

October  14. 

The  Military  Application  of  Aerostatics.  Concluded. 
The  North  sea  Canal.   Daniel  BeUet. 

O.tober  21. 

Ethnography :  The  Struggle  between  the  White  Bices  and  theVellow.  E.Barhe. 
Transit  and  Transport  in  Great  Cities.   With  Map.   P.  Villain. 


Octobe»28.  ' 

Condorcet.   M.  Roblnet. 

Sol  Hera'  Diae  u>e«.   A  Marvaud. 

The  Superstitions  of  the  .Malagasy.  L.  Perrier. 

Revue  Soclaliste— 10,  me  Chsbanats,  Paris.   1  fr.  50  c.  October. 
The  Death  of  Benoit  Malon.   A  Irien  Veber. 
So  iologl  al  Laws.   Dr.  Jnllen  Ploger. 

The  So  lallam  of  the  Trades  Unions,  and  tbe  Belfast  Congress.  Oexra 
Ghlsler. 

The  Blackgnardlsm  of  Socialist  Revolutionaries !   Dr.  A.  Delon. 

Revue  du  VlngUeme  Sleole.— 7,  Kohlenberg,  Bale,  l  fr.  si  c 

October  20. 

Tbe  Colour  Clnb.   Continued.   P.  Kaltenbach. 

University  Cathollque.— 26,  rue  du  Plat,  Lyon.  20  fr.  per  aim.  Oct.  IS. 
Tbe  National  Council  of  1811.   Mgr.  Rlcard. 

Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  In  England.  Contiirsei 

Comte  J.  Grabinskl. 
Jausseu.  Continued.  Pastor. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civil ta  Cattollca.-Vla  Bipetta,  248.  Rome.  October  7. 

The  Pope's  Ency  II  al  Con  erning  the  Rosary. 
The  Pop 's  Ency  Heal  to  the  Huugarian  .  lshops. 
The  Pope  and  the  French  Ele-tious. 

O.tober  21. 

Rural  Patronage  over  the  Archbishopric  of  Venice. 
The  Migrations  of  tbe  Hittites.  Continued. 
The  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chl.ago. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Via  del  Corso,  486,  Borne.  46  lire  per  i 

O.tober  1. 

Tbe  Origin  of  Romanticism.   Guldo  Mazzoni. 
Military  Education.    Angelo  Mosso. 

The  New  Room,  of  Oriental  Antiquities  In  the  Vatican  Museum.  0. 

Maroccbl 
Paraguay.   Paolo  Mantegazza. 

The  Jens  In  Venice  and  tier  Colonies.  Conclusion.  L.  A.  Schiavi. 

October  15. 

Tbe  Last  of  tbe  Romantic  School    Cesare  Cantu. 

Tbe  Romance  of  an  Empress  (Catherine  II.  of  Russia).   E.  Masl. 

On  the  Arab  Tribes  before  tbe  Adoption  of  lslamlsm.   C.  A.  Nalllno. 

La  Rassegma.— 16.  Via  Sao  Carlo,  Naples.  36  to.  per  annum.  October. 
Politics  and  Finance.  X. 


Industrial  Training  at  Naples.   Prof.  S.  Chiala. 
Agrarian  Syndicates.   E.  Capuauo. 

La  Rassegna  Nazlonale.— Via  della  Pace,  2,  Florence.  SO  lire  per  amaur.. 
October  1. 

On  tbe  Rio  della  Plata.  Conclusion.   A.  Sra'abrinl. 

Tbe  Gortyna  Laws  and  Be.-ent  Studies  in  Cretan  Antiquity.   Seraflno  Bird. 

Court  and  Society  In  Turin  from  the  Middle  of  the  i;tn  Century  to  the  Bejic- 

ningof  the  18th.   G.  Claretla. 
Tbe  Governceat  and  Civil  Marriage  Procedure. 

October  18. 

•  The  Teaching  of  Religion  in  tbe  Catholic  Colleges.   Carlo  Cabd. 
Cooperation  In  Agriiultore.   P.  Manassel. 

Cou:t  and  Society  in  Turin  lu  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Continual 
G.  Clarette. 

Is  there  an  Obstacle  to  the  Formation  of  a  Conservative  Party  ?  B.  CornienL 

Rlvlsta  Marittima.— Tlpografla  del  Senate,  Rome.    25  lire  per  annum. 
October. 

Ships'  Armour.  37  figs.   Chief  Constructor  B.  Bettinl. 

Electro-  Magnetic  Relai  ions  between  certain  Cosmic,  Telluric,  and  Atmospherical 

Phenomena.   8  figs.   Professor  Busln. 
A  Formula  for  Calculating  the  Mean  Indicated  Power  of  Ships'  1 

A.  Perron!. 

Ssap  Water  for  Calming  the  Waves  of  tbe  Sea. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 


L'Avene.— Ronda  da  l'Uuiversltat,  Barcelona.   25  centime*. 
The  De-eutrallslng  A  ■-Hon  of  Ko-tallsm.  G.  Ghlsler. 
An  International  Literary  Coogreea  In  Barcelona. 

La  Ciudad  de  Dlos.— Real  Monasterio  del  Escorlal,  Madrid.  16 

per  annum.   0 -toners. 
The  Pope's  Encyclical  Concerning  the  Rosary. 
Tbe  Pentateuch  and  Pre-hlstoric  Archanlogy.   P.  Honorato  del  Val. 

Revlsta  Contemporanea.— Calle  <te  Piiarro,  17,  Madrid.  2  pesetas. 
September  30. 

Afrl-a.   Pablo  de  Alzola. 

Tbe  Natural  Productions  of  Spain.  Continuation.  A.  de  Segovia  y  Corrales. 


October  16. 
The  Melsterslnger.   Rafael  MItlana. 
Afri  a.   Continuation.   Pablo  de  Altola. 

Tbe  Natural  Productions  of  Spain.   ConUnnaHou.   A.  de  Segovia  y  ComuM. 

Revlsta  General  de  Marina.— Deposlto  Hidrogrilflco,  Madrid.  2s  peseta 

per  annum  October. 
The  French  Naval  Manoeuvres. 
Tbe  Length  of  Moderu  Ordnance.  * 
Short  Gnus. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives. 
The,  Grand  Canaries. 

The  Adaptatl  n  of  Merchant  Steamers  as  Auxiliary  Cruisers. 
The  Preparation  and  Employment  of  Steel  tor  Gum. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier's  Gelllust.reer-4  Maandschrlft.— l-uzac  and  Co.,  48,  Great 

Russell  Street.   Is.  8d.  October. 
H.  D.  Krusemau  van  Klten,  Artist  and  Engraver.   H.  M.  KrabW. 
Maestri  ht.   A.  L.  Roster. 

"Out  of  Work."   From  a  Hygienic  Standpoint.   J.  W.  Deknatel. 

De  GIds.— Luias  and  Co.   3s.  October. 
Our  Rhymes.   I.   G.  .1.  Boekenoosen. 
The  State  Archives.   Jhr.  Mr.  T.  Van  Rlemsdljk. 


Ibsen's  "  Peer  Gynt."   Dr.  R.  C.  Boer. 
The  Babie.   Prof.  M.  J.  de  Goeje. 

Vragren  des  TIJds.— Luxac  and  Co.   Is.  ti.  October. 
The  Present  Phase  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Question.   J.  A.  van  Gllse. 
The  Stumbllng-Block  Between   England  and  the  Transvaal.    W.  F. 
Andrtesssn. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Financial  Position  of  Our  Communities.  M.  L. 
Rutten. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dasmy.— FreJrik-Bremer  Society,  Stockholm.  4  kr.  per  annum.  No.  6. 
Camilla  Collett.  Esselde. 

Women-Stndents  in  Switierland.   L.vdla  Wahlstrilm. 
■'  Woman  in  Swellsh  Literature  "   M.  C. 

Danskeren.— Jungereeo,  Nyg'vrd  and  Schroder,  Kolding. 
8  kr.  per  annum.  October. 
Sketches  from  North-Zealand.   L.  Schroder. 
Stanley's  Last  Travels.   II.  and  III.   S.  N.  Monritsen. 

Hemfct.— Y.W.C.A.,  Stjckholm.  2  kr.  per  annum.  October. 
Frances  E.  Wlllard. 

Idun.— Frlthlof  Hellberg,  Stockholm.   8  kr.  per  annum.    No.  42.  (305.) 
Madame  Melba  and  Madame  Sembrtcb.   With  Portraits. 
The  Study  of  Foreign  Langnsges.  Pusslc. 


Nyt  Tldskrlft.— De  Tnseu  HJem's  Forlag,  Christian]*.   8  kr.  per  annua. 
No.  *. 

Jon  Tro.  Knot  Hamsnn. 
Jav  Gould.   Sigurd  Ibsen. 

Why  do  we  Resemble  our  Parents?   Boptaus  Torup. 
Zola's  Theology.  Chr.  ColUn. 

Nordlsk  Tldskrlft. — Lettersteit  Society,  Stockholm.   10  kr.  per  i 
No.  6. 

Norway's  Steve-Churches.   F.  Meld<hl. 

Samtlden.— Gerhard  Gran,  Bergen.  6  kr.  per  annum.  October. 
Tbe  Influence  of  Determination  on  Morality  and  Religion.   J.  Parr 
Walt  Whitman.   H.  Tambs  Lyche. 
Lawrence  Ollpbant.   I.  Veyrac. 
Lombroso  on  Ibsen's  "Ghosts." 
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Abbreviation!  of  Magatine  Title*  tued  in  titit  Index. 


A.C.Q.  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Bartow. 

A.  1.  P.  American  Jon  mil  of  Politics. 

A.  R.  Andorer  Review. 

A.  A.  P.  8.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 

Political  and  Social  Science. 

Ant  Anoquary. 

Arcs.  B.  Architectural  Record. 

A.  Anna. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

A*.  Ascleptad. 

A.  0>  Aslattc  Quarterly. 

Ala.  Atalanta. 

A.  M.<  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
BcL  X.  Belford's  Monthly. 
Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
Bkmaa.  Bookman. 

C  P.  G.  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery. 

CaL  R.  Calcutta  Rerlew. 

C.  I.  M.  Calubmian  Illustrated  Magaxluo. 
C  F.  M.  CasseU's  Family  Magazine. 

C.  S.  J.  Caasell'a  Saturday  Journal, 

a  W.  Catholic  World, 

a  H.  Century  Magazine. 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

Char.  B,  Charities  Review. 

Chant  Chantanqnan. 

Cb.Mls.1.  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 


CH.Q. 
C.B. 
C. 
Cos. 

cut  a, 

RE. 
Ian.  J. 
Kan.  a 
S.B. 


E.H. 
B.  L 
Ex. 
ExT. 


Chnrch  Quarterly. 
Contemporary  Rerlew. 
CornhllL 
ConnopollUn. 

Critical  Rerlew.  • 
Dublin  Review. 
Economic  Journal. 
Economic  Rerlew. 
Edinburgh  Rerlew. 
Ed.  R.  A.  Educational  Review,  America. 
Ed,  R.  U  Educational  Rerlew,  London. 
Eng.  X.    Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Historical  Rerlew. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Expositor. 
Expository  Times. 


P.  L.  Folk-Lore.  N.  Sc. 

F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review.  N.  N. 

F.  Forum,  Nant.  M. 
of  Fr.  L.  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  N.  E.  M. 

6.  M.  Gentleman's  Magaxine.  New  R. 

O.  J.  Geographical  Journal.  New  W. 

G.  0.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper.  N.  H. 
G.  W.  Good  Words.  N.  C. 

0.  T.  Great  Thoughts.              .  N.  A.  R. 
Harp.  Harper's  Magazine.  0.  C. 
Horn.  R.  Homlletic  Rerlew.  0.  D. 

1.  Idler.  o. 

I.  L.  Index  Library.  P.  E.  F. 

I.  J.  E.  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  P.  M.  M. 

I.  R.  Investors'  Review.  Phil.  li. 

Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  P.  L. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly.  P.  R.  R. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly.  P.  M.  Q. 

J.  EJ.  Journal  of  Education.  Psy.  R. 

J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy. 

J.P.  Econ.  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Q.  J.Econ, 
J.  R.  A.  S.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.   Q.  K. 

J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Q. 

Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review.  K.  R.  R. 

K.  0.  King's  Own.  Rel. 

K.  Knowledge.  R.  C. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour.  St  N. 

Llbr.  Library.  Sc.  A. 

Llpp.  Lippincott's  Monthly.  Scots. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly.  Scot.O.M. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine.  Scot.  R. 

Lnc  Lucifer.  8crtb. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly.  Shake. 

Ly.  Lyceum.  Str. 

Mac.  Macmlllan's  Magazine.  Snn.  H. 

Mel.  M.  Medical  Magazine.  Sun.  M. 

M.  W.  D.  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.  T.  B. 

M.  E.  Merry  England.  Tb. 

Mind.  Mind.  Think. 

Mia.  R.  Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  U.  8.  M. 

Mod.  B.  Modern  Review.  W.  R. 

Mon.  Mod  tat  Y.  R. 

M.  Month.  T.  M. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet  Y.  W. 

Mat  a.  National  Review. 


Natural  Science. 
Nature  Notes. 
Nautical  Magazine. 
New  England  Magazine 
New  Review. 
New  World. 

Newbery  Home  Magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century. 
North  Americau  Review. 
Our  Celebrities. 
Our  Day. 
Outing. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
Philosophical  Review. 
Poet- Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psycbial 

Research. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Quiver. 

Religions  Review  of  Reviews. 
Reliquary. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
St.  Nicholas. 
Scleu>eaud  Art. 
Scots  Magazine. 

Scottish  Ueugrapblcal  Magazine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scrlbuer'e  Magazine. 

Shakespearlaua. 

Strand. 

Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
Temple  Bar. 
Theatre. 
Thinker. 

United  Service  Marine, 
ii  estmlnster  Review. 
Yale  Review. 
Young  Man. 
Young  Woman. 


Adams,  Sarah  Flower,  J.  C.  Balden  on,  Y  W.Nov. 
Advertisement  Nuisance,  W.  E.  II.  Lecky  and  Others  on,  New  R,  Nov. 
Alii -a,  (see  also  under  Missions) : 
Prospects  of  Africa's  Settlement  by  Whites,  Dr.  Carl  Peters  on,  F,  Oct 
The  Re-Partition  of  Africa,  Edward  Bond  on,  U  S  M.  Nor. 
The  British  Eist  Africa  Company,  Gen.  Sir  A.  B.  KemMl  on,  F  R, 
Nov. 

Mashonaland,  Wm.  Greewell  on,  Nat'R,  Not. 

Mtaional  ind  and  Its  People,  J.  T.  Bent  on,  C  R,  Nor. 

The  Konde  Country,  Rot.  Dr.  Merensky  on,  C  J,  Oct 

South  Africa,  Rev.  R.  C  lley  on,  M,  Nor. 

Sutes  nf  a  Journey  in  South  Africa,  by  J.  B.  Don,  Scot  G  M,  Oct 

The  Chi  agii  Congress  on  Afri.a,  His  R,  Nor, 

F  P.  Noble  on,  0  D,  0  t. 
Martyrs  to  a  New  Cmsale,  by  Herbert  Ward,  E  I.  Nor. 
Agocett  Lsm,  Wm.  Ma  -call  on,  Moil,  Oct 

Agriculture,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aortculrural 

The  Future  of  British  Agriculture,  L  O,  Oct 
Amerl  an  History,  (see  also  under  Civil  War) : 

The  Ba-on  Revolt  of  I67e,  A.  G.  Bradley  on.  Mats,  Nor. 
Amerl  an  Language,  T.  B  Russell  on,  G  M,  Nov. 
Amerl  an  Literature : 

A  Group  of  Army  Authors,  C.  C.  Bateman  on,  C  I  M,  Oct 

Literary  Emancipation  In  the  West,  Hamlin  Garland  on,  F,  Oct. 
Anemhlsts :  Judge  Gary  and  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  M.  M.  Trumbull  on,  A, 
Oct 

Anthropology  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  W.  K.  Moorehead,  N  A  R,  Oct 

Appnlinartus  of  Uodi  ea,  Ch  Q.  0-t 

Arbitration  see  on  ler  Pea  e  Movement. 

Arcbssdngy,  (see  also  Contents  of  Antiquary,  Prliquary) : 

The  PU  e  of  the  I-«k  -nwelllngs  of  Glastonbury  In  British  Archaeology,  by 
IW.  K.  Boyd  Dawklna,  N  Sc.  Nov. 

Yarrow  and  its  Ins-ribed  Stone,  Prof.  Yeltch  on,  Blaek,  Nor. 

Sanding  Stones  and  Maeshowe  of  Stenness,  M.  Spence  on,  Scot  R,  Oct. 
^ Notes  on  Andeot  Rome,  by  a  Lanciani,  Cos,  Oct. 

The  Catacomb  of  St.  Valentine,  Rome,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  on,  N  H,  Nor. 
Architecture,  (see  also  Contents  of  Architectural  Record) : 

Lack  of  Originality  in  Architecture,  Prof.  R.  Sturgis  on,  Eng  M,  Oct. 
Arctic  Seas  and  Arctic  Exploration : 

Lieut  Peary's  Arctic  Work,  C.  C.  Adams  on,  G  J,  Oct. 

The  North  Polar  Basin,  H.  Seebnhm  on,  G  J,  Oct. ;  Soot  G  M,  Oct. 


Armenian  Agitation,  Sadik  Eflendl  on.  New  R,  Nov. 
Armies,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  ''m'ted  sen^'re  Mogatinet) : 

Can  Knrope  afford  Her  Armies  I  by  Sir  C.  Dilke,  N  A  R.  0.1. 

The  Sele  tloo  if  Army  Offl  era.  by  W.  B.  Scoones,  N  C.  Nov. 

The  Subaltern  in  India  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  C,  Nov. 

The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  Capt.  C.  A.  Booth  on,  0.  Nov. 
Arnold,  Str  Edwin,  on  Aspects  of  Life,  Long,  Nov. 
Arts  and  Crafts : 

Printing  of  Cottons,  Silks,  and  Velvets,  K.  Parke*  on,  Ata.  Nov. 
Asia :  England  and  France  In  Asia,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  on,  N  C,  Nor. 
Astronomy : 

The  Tints  of  Lunar  Plains,  A.  C.  Ranyard  on,  K,  Nov. 

Lexell's  C  met,  W.  T.  Lynn  o  \  K.  Nov. 

The  Wonderful  New  star  of  1893,  E  S.  Holden  on,  F,  Oct. 
Austen,  Jane,  The  Domestic  Novel  as  Represented  by  Jane  Austen,  E. 

Garrett  on,  Ata.  Nor. 
Australia: 

The  Australian  Crisis  and  Its  Lessons,  by  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave.  Bank,  Nov. 
The  Influen-  e  fGeographl-al  Position  on  the  Development  of  the  Anstraliau 

Nntlves,  a  Fsvenc  on,  OJ,  Ot 
The  Greet  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  E  R.  Oct 

Balllol  College,  see  under  Universities,  Jowett  (Benjamin) 
Baptists:  What  Makes  a  Baptist  >  by  Rev.  II.  L.  WsyWnd,  Chaut,  O.t. 
Be  kef,  Thomas,  An  Eplso  'e  In  His  Life,  Canon  Vensbles  on,  Man,  Nov. 
Behrtng  Sea  Seal  Dispute,  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Gnlllemard  on.  Black.  Nov. 
Benson,  E   F.,on  the  Writing  of  "Dodo,"  Interview  by  R.  Blathwayt, 
Bkmnn,  Nov. 

Bible  and  Rlbllcal  CrltHsm.  (see  also  under  Chnrch  and  Christianity,  and  Con- 
tents of  Crit'eal  RevUw,  Brpaitor,  Rxfotitfiry  Timer,  Presbyterian  and 
Rff'trmed  Review,  ThinHr): 
Mint  les  and  Chrt-tlan  Theism,  R.  Bryant  on,  P  M  Q,  O  t. 
The  F*rliest  Ages  of  Hebrew  History,  Major  C.  R.  Conder  on,  Scot  R.  O.-t. 
Bimetallism,  see  under  Finance. 

Birds :  The  Passing  of  Philomel,  by  Oulda,  P  M  M,  Nov.  - 
Bismarck,  Prince,  at  Frledrichsruh : 

Ktnnicntt,  Eleooore,  on,  C  H.  Nov. 

Whitman,  Sidney,  on,  P  M  M.Nov. 
Blake,  William,  A  Phase  of  His  Romanticism,  Lucy  A.  Paton  on,  P  L,  Oct. 
Boccaccio's  "  Decameron,"  E  R,  Oct 
Booth.  Edwin,  Wm.  Blspbam  on,  C  M.  Nor. 
British  Association.  1893,  Seot  G  M,  Oct. 
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Brown,  Rev.  A.  O.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Carlile  on,  G  T,  Nov. 
Browning,  Robert, 

Dramatic  Motive  in  Brownings  "  Strafford,"  P  L,  Oct. 
Browning,  Mrs.,  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  on,  Sun  M,  Nov. 
Buddhist  Priests  In  China,  Sun  H,  Nov. 
Bunhill  Fields,  C  J,  Nov. 

Burniab  :  In  Camp  with  the  Kachins,  by  Col.  H.  E.  Colvile,  Scrlb,  Nov. 
Burton,  Sir  Richard,.  E  R,  O.t. 
Mrs.  Newton-Robinson  on,  W  R,  Nov. 

"The  Scented  Garden":  A  Prayer  to  Lady  Burton,  by  EUls  Etbelmer, 
Mod  R,  Nov. 

Calne,  Hall,  interviewed,  Y  M,  Nov. 

California  as  a  Health  Resort,  P.  C.  Kemondlno  on,  C  I  M,  Oct 
Camels  as  Freight-Carriers,  E.  Mitchell  on.  Ens;  M,  Oct. 
Canada,  (see  also  Contents  of  Canadian  Magazine) : 

Suppression  of  Rebellion  to  the  North-West  Territories,  188S,  <Jea.  Sir  F. 
Mlddleton  on,  U  S  M,  Nov. 

French-Canadian  Migration,  F.  W.  Grey  on,  H.  Nov. 
Canoeing  in  America,  L.  J.  Vance  od,  Cos,  Oct. 
Cailyle  aud  Goethe,  H.  S.  Wilson  on,  G  M,  Nov. 

Castcllion,  Sebastian,  and  Religious  Toleration,  by  Theodore  Stanton,  Hon, 

0_t. 

Catholic  Chnrcb : 

The  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  Pope,  by  John  Bigelow,  N  A  R,  Oct. 

Rome,  the  Capital  of  a  New  Republic,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Cos,  Oct. 

Faculties  for  Coufessiou,  Rev.  John  Morris  on,  M,  Nov. 
Ceylon :  January  Days  in  Ceylon,  C,  Nov. 
Chairs :  Some  Famous  Chairs,  F.  G.  Kitton  on,  Str,  Oct. 
Chaniberlalu,  Joseph,  ami  Birmingham,  J.  A.  Stewart  on,  Lud  M,  Nov. 
Charles  of  Spain,  The  Exorcism  of  Charles  the  Bewitched,  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume  on,  G  M,  Nov. 
Chat  Noir  Cabaret,  A.  Galdemar  on,  E  I,  Nov. 
Chaucer's  W omen,  Floreuce  Maccum  on,  G  W»  Nov, 
Chautauqua.  Helen  M.  North  on,  Fr  L.  Oct. 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  Q  R,  Oct- 

Lloyd  Bry,  e  on,  P  M  M,  Nov. 

lu  Chicago's  Slums,  by  G.  E.  Morgan,  Q,*Nov. 

The  Picturesque  Side  of  the  World's  Fair,  by  F.  H.  Smith,  Serib,  Nov. 
Church  and  Christianity,  (see  also  under  Bible,  and  Contents  of  Bomilelic 

Review): 
~  ApoloKe'.l.-s,  Ch  Q,  O.t. 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  by  Can.»n  McConntck,  R  C,  Oct 
The  Place  of  Christ  iu  Modern  Theology,  Ch  Q,  Oct. : 

Candllsh,  Prof.  J.  S.,  on,  Crlt  R,  Oct. 

Ki.-kaby,  Rev.  John,  on,  M,  Nov. 
The  Apostoll.al  Succession,  L  Q.  Oct. 

The  Origlu  of  Christian  Monastkism  In  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  by  A. 
W.  Pollard,  N  H,  Nov. 

Christianity  and  Human  Paganism,  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart  on,  N  C,  Nov. 

Christianity  and  Mahomedauism,  Rev.  Dr.  0.  Washburn  on,  C  B,  Nov. 

Church  aud  Press,  by  J.  T.  Buuce,  Nat  R,  Nov. 
Church  of  England : 

Our  Disastrous  Cathedral  System,  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson  on,  N  C,  Nov. 

Priest  and  Altar  in  the  English  Church,  by  Francis  Peek,  C  R,  Nov. 

Rome's  Tribute  to  Anglican  Orders,  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Breen,  D  R,  Oct. 

AnTEiilargcd  Kaleadar  for  the  Church  of  England,  by  Canon  Donaldson, 
N  H,  Nov. 
Chur.h  of  the  Future : 

Reunion  at  the  Birmingham  Church  Congress,  Rev.  8.  F.  Smith  on,  M,  Nov. 

The  Coming  Religion,  B.  0.  Flower  on.  A,  Ou. 

Co-operation  of  the  Churches,  John  Bluns  on,  P  M  Q,  Oct. 

A  Free  Chur.h  for  America,  by  W.  P.  McKenzle,  A,  Oct. 
Cbnrch  of  Scotland : 

The  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  Rev.  J.  £.  Simpson  on,  R  R  R, 

Churches: 

St.  BarthJuinew  the  Great,  Smithflold,  Rev.  Dr.  Hayman  on,  N  H,  Nov. 
Cisterciau  Settlement  in  England,  Miss  A.  M.  Cooke  on,  E  H,  Oct. 
Civic  Education,  J.  A.  Fleming  on,  R  C,  Oct. 
Civil  War  of  Amerlra: 

The  Es  ape  of  the  Confederate  Se  -rotary  of  War,  J.  T.  Wood  on,  C  H.  Nov. 
Class!  al  Study :  A  Defence,  by  Prof.  Jel*,  New  R,  Nov. 
Clergy,  see  Cont  uts  of  Homilctic  Review. 

Clerk.  Sir  John,  of  Peuimik,  W.  G.  Scott-MoacrleT  on,  SOOt  R,  Oct. 

Clermont,  Jane,  Wm.  Graham,  on,  N  C.  Nov. 

Clifton  College,  W.  C.  Sargent  on,  Lud  M,  Nov. 

Co.il  l,ock-out,  see  under  Ijtbour. 

Cubbelt,  William,  Leslie  Stephen  od.  New  R,  Nov. 

Commons,  House  of.  Augustine  Birrcll  ou,  Sct'lb  Nov. 

Condition  of  the  People :  * 
Cheaper  Living  and  the  Rise  of  Wages,  C.l.  C.  D.  Wright  on,  F,  Oct. 

Congregationalism  :  Modern  Congregational  Theology,  L  O,  Oct. 

Colonies  aud  Imperial  Federation  : 
Latest  Aspe.-t*  of  Imperial  Federation,  by  Marquis  of  Lome.  WAR,  Oct, 
The  Conference  of  Colonial  Members,  J.  F.  Hogan  ou,  C  R  Nov 

Cri.-hton,  Father  William,  T.  S.  Law  on,  E  H,  Oct. 

Crime : 

The  Science  of  Crime.  W.  Raistrick  on,  P  M  Q.  Oct. 
The  1'sychology  of  Crime,  Henry  Wood  on,  A,  Oct. 

Darwinism  anl  Swimming,  by  Dr.  L.  Robinson,  N  C,  Nov. 

Dogs  We  Have  Known,  by  Udy  C.  M.  Gaskell,  L  H,  Nov. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Dr.  P.oberts  on,  Harp,  Nov. 

Dnelliug:  student  Duelling  in  Germany,  Lud  M.  Nov.  ' 

Dust  and  Attn  .sph.nl.-  l'heuomjna,  Dr.  J.  G.  McPherera  on,  K,  Nov. 


Education,  (see  also  under  Chautauqua,  Universities,  and  Contents  of  tin 
Educational  Review,  Educational  Times.  Journal  of  Edvcaiw*,  Kinder- 
garten Magazine,  University  Extension,  University  Extension  World; ■ 
Is  it  Possible  to  Obtain  Help  for  Denominational  .Schools  Out  of  the  Bati> 
Ch  Q.Oct.  ' 

The  Free  School  System,  Clara  D.  Co  well  on,  A  J  P,  Oct. 
Anomalies  of  Our  Intermediate  System,  Ly,  Oct. 
The  Aim  of  the  Kindergarten,  by  Frederlqne  Sieger,  Fr  L,  Oct. 
Co-Education  iu  the  West  of  America,  Jane  C.  Sinclair  on,  N  A  R,  Oct 
Clifton  College,  W.  C.  Sargent  oo.'Lud  M,  Nov, 
Winchester  College,'  Q  R,  Oct 
Private  Schools  for  Boys,  Price  Collier  on,  Cos,  Oct 
Education  for  Girls  In  France,  Katharine  de  Forest  on,  Sorlb,  Nov. 
Egypt: 

How  to  save  Egypt,  by  Cope  Whitehoose,  F  R,  Nov. 
The  Turks  in  Egypt,  Major-Gen.  H.  F.  Tyrrell  on,  Cal  R,  Oct' 
Egyptology :  Farther  Gleanings  from  the  Papyri,  by  Prof.  Maheffy,  Hew  B. 

Electricity  Up  to  Date,  by  A.  V.  Abbott,  Fr  L,  O.t 
Elslnore,  Chas.  Edwardes  on,  C  J,  Nov. 

Engineering,  see  Contents  of  Cassier's  Magazine,  Engineering  Magan*i 
Epilepsy :  Kodelschwlngh's  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sun  H,  Nov. 
Ethics :  Spencer's  "  Principles  of  Ethics/'  Ch  Q.  Oct. 
Eucharist  Congress  at  Jerusalem,  Lady  Herbert  on,  D  R,  Oct 
European  Outlook,  Admiral  Mazse  on,  Nat  R,  Nov. 
Exploration,  (see  also  under  Arctic  Exploration) : 
What  Is  left  to  Explore  f  by  C.  C.  Adams,  Chaut,  Oct 

Fiction:  The  Novel  with  a  Purpose,  by  Lilian  Whiting,  Chaut,  Oct 
Fiesolaua,  Grace  E.  Channlng  on,  C  I  M,  O.t. 

Finance,  (see  also  under  Political  Economy,  Protection,  and  Contents  of  the 
Banker's  Magazine,  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics) : 

The  Down&uU  of  Certain  Financial  Fallacies,  by  D.  A.  Wells,  F,  Oct 

Bimetallism : 
G.  H.  Smith  on,  A  J  P,  Oct 
F.  J.  Scott  on,  A  J  P,  Oct. 

Is  Money  a  Mere  Commodity  ?  by  Wm.  Smart,  F  R,  Nov. 

The  Real  Currency  of  Commerce,  by  G.  S.  Coe,  Enff  M,  Oct 

The  Gamblers  of  the  Produce  Market,  Ly,  Oct 

Scotch  Banking,  J.  8.  Nicholson  ou,  j  P  Econ,  Sept. 
Fisheries  Disputes: 

The  Fur-Seal  and  the  Award,  by  Dr.*.  H.  H.  QuillemarJ,  Black,  Xw. 
Fishes  and  Fishing : 

Curious  Breadwinners  of  the  Deep,  by  C.  B.  Hudson,  Cos,  Oct 

Llne-Flshers  and  Beam-Trawlers,  Jesse  Quail  ou.  Black,  Nov. 
Flowers  of  the  Market,  W.  J.  Gordon  on,  L  H,  Nov. 
Folk- Lore,  see  Contents  of  folk-Lore. 
France : 

The  Political  Situation  In  France,  Gabriel  Monod  on,  C  R,  Nor. 

Occupations  of  Foreigners  Domiciled  in  France,  B  T  J,  Oct 
Franco-German  War:  1st  March,  1671,  Black,  Nov. 
Frant  Court,  C  F  M.  Nov. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  by  Canon  retuiiwtoa, 
N  H,  Nov. 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  at  Home,  D.  L.  Porter  on,  Scrlb.  Nov. 
French  Literature:  The  Decadent  Movement  In  Literature,  A.  Symooj  ea. 
Harp,  Nov. 

French  Revolution:  An  Idyll  during  the  French  Revolution,  J.  Q.  Alger tn, 
Scot  R,  Oct. 

Geography : 

What  is  Left  to  Explore,  by  C.  C.  Adams,  Chaut.  Oct. 

The  Slgniflcance  of  Scottish  Local  Names,  Prof.  J.  S.  Blackle  on,  G  W,  Kor. 
Geology,  (see  also  Contents  of  Geological  Magazine,  Natural  Science)  : 

Thelce  Age  and  Its  Work,  A.  R.  Wallace  on,  F  R,  Nov. 
j  The  Ice  Age  and  Post-GIaclal  Period,  D.  Gath  Whitley  on,  Scot  R,  O.-t. 

Sir  W.  Howorth  on  the  Great  Flood,  E  R,  Oct 

The  Making  of  Mountain  Chains,  H.  G.  Wells  on,  K,  Nov. 
Germany,  (see  also  under  Franco-German  War) : 

The  Prussian  Business  Tax,  J.  A.  Hill  on,  Q  J  Eeon,  Oct 
Giraffes,  and  How  to  Capture  Them,  H.  A.  Bryden  on,  PIE  Nov. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  J.  MacVcagh  on,  C  W,  Oct 
Gladstone,  Mrs.,  G  T,  Nov. 
Gcethe : 

,»  Goethe's  Maxima,  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse  on.  T  B,  Nov. 

Goethe  and  Carlyle,  H.  S.  Wilson  on,  G  M,  Nov. 
Golf: 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  on,  Nat  R,  Nov. 

Mackay,  T.,  on,  Nat  R,  Nov. 

Speed,  J.  G.,  on,  Llpp,  Nov. 
Gordon,  G.  M.,  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland  on,  Sun  M,  Nov. 
Gordon,  Lady  Marjorie,  Miss  Friedertchs  on,  Y  W,  Nov. 
Grand,  Sarah,  and  Her  Novel  "The Heavenly  Twins,"  F.  M.  Bird  on,  Lipp, 
Nov. 

Grenada:  A  Notable  Island,  by  E.  PbUpotts,  P  M  M,  Nov. 

Heaven :  An  Episcopal  View  of  Heaven,  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Howe,  N  A  R.  Oct  ' 
Hell  and  Eternal  Punishment : 

Aiontan  Punishment  Not  Eternal,  by  W.  E.  Mauley,  A,  Oct 
Heredity: 

.  Dr  Welsmann  oa  Heredity  and  Progress,  Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  ou,  Hon 

'Heredity  versus  Evolution,  by  Theodore  Oilman,  Hon,  Oct ' 

Horton,  Dr.  R.  F.,  Sun  M,  Nov. 

Hospitals :  The  Modern  Hospital,  Q  R,  Oct.  . 

Hugo,  Victor,  and  "Toute  la  Lyre/'  by  A.  C.  Swinburne,  N  C,  Sot, 

Humour,  Wit,  Fun,  and  Satire,  J.  R.  Lowell  on,  C  M,  Nor. 
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Hymns: 

Some  of  Onr  Hymns,  K*v.  M.  Marshallon,  RRR,  Oct. 
The  Scottish  Paraphrases,  J.  C.  Hidden  on,  Scot  R,  Oct. 
Hymns  as  Worship,  by  A.  R.  Alsop,  N  H,  Not. 

Ibsen  u  an  Artist,  L.  Simons  on,  W  R,  Nov, 
Ice  Age,  see  under  Geology. 

Ignatius,  Father,  at  Llanthony  Abbey,  R.  Blathwayt  on,  I,  Nor, 
Imperii)  Federation,  aee  render  Colonies, 
[nchbald,  ElUabetb,  T  B.  Nor. 

ndla,  (aee  also  under  Army,  and  Contents  of  Calcutta  Review)  :  ■ 

Indian  Monetary  History,  by  J.  L.  Laoghlln,  J  P  Boon,  Sept. 

"Russud  " :  Au  Indian  Grievance,  by  Hod.  Oday  Pertap  Sing,  N  C.  Nov. 

The  Alleged  Danger  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  "Resolution,"  P.  C.  Roy 
on,  W  R,  Nov.;.:? 

Reflections  on  the  Way  Home,  by  H.  E.  M,  James,  Nat  Ri  Nov. 

Thirty  Years  of  Shikar,  by  Sir  K.  Braddon,  Black,  Nov. 

The  Religions  Census  of  India,  1891,  Dr.  R.  N.  Cost  on,  R  R  R,  Oct. 
Ireland : 

The  Home  Rnle  Bill :  1 

The  Dishonoured  Bill,  0  R,  Oct. 

What  Next?  by  J.  E.  Redmond,  N  C.  Nov. 
The  Ireland  of  To-day,  F  R,  Nov. 

Anomalies  of  the  Intermediate  System  of  Education,  Ly,  Oct. 
Ireland's  Industries,  A.  C.  Tote  on,  Cal  R,  Oct. 
Italy: 

The  Administration  and  AdmlnUtratlve  Law,  H.  A.  D.  Phillips  on,  Cal  R. 

Oct 

A  Half-Century  of  Italian  History,  by  Prof.  A.  Oldrini,  Chaut,  Oct. 

lacobinl,  Mgr.,  Philip  Hemana  on,  M  E,  Oct. 
Japan: 

The  Japanese  Girl,  Clement  Scott  on,  E  I,  Nov. 
Professional  Beantles  of  Japan,  Helen  Gregory-Flesher  on,  C  I  Mi  Oct. 
The  Hairy  Tribes  of  the  Hokkaido,'  A.  H.  Savage  Landor  on,  P  M  M,  Nor. 
Jen:  The  Truth  about  the  Jews  in  Spain,  by  M.  P.  ViUamil,  C  W.  Oct. 
Journalism: 

Church  and  Press,  by  J.  T.  Bonce,  Nat  R>  Nov.. 
The  Timtt  and  Mr.  Buckle,  by  W.  Roberts,  G  T.  Nov. 
How  an  Evening  Newspaper  is  Pnafttc**,  hy  II.  H.  .Stout,  T  Nov. 
Experiences  of  a  "  Ladles'  Letter "  Writer,  Interview  with  "  Madge  "  of 
Truth,  C  S  J,  Nov.  ..." 
Jowett,  Benjamin,  ttie  late  Master  of  Balllol,  Bkman,  Nov. ;  J  Ed,  Nov. 

Kachins,  Col.  H.  E.  Colvile  on,  Scplb,  Nor. 

Kelts,  John,  at  Hanapsteid,  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nkell  on,  Bkman.  Nov. 

Kelvin,  Lord,  L  H.  Nor. 

Kindergarten,  see  under  Education. 

Klpltog,  Rndyard,  ^"eree  of,  Francis  Adams  on.  F.R,  Nov. 

KnUl,  Sir  Stuart,  Lard  Mayor  of  London,  Str.OA. 

Labour: 

To  Yonr  Tents,  C  Israel !  The  Government  add  Labour,'  by  the  Fabian 

Society,  F  R,  Nfov. 
The  Unemployed  : 

The  Mansion  House  Conference  of  Last  Tear,  II.  T.  Toynbee  on,  Mac, 
Nov. 

Cheaper  Living  and  the  Rise  of  Wages,  Col.  C.  D.  Wright  on,  F.  Oct. 
The  Psychology  of  Labour  and  Capital,  by  R.  Wallace,  F  Ri  Nov. 
Employers'  Liability,  A.  D.  Provand  on,  N  C,  Nor. 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Profit-Sharing,  C  W,  Oct 
Trades'  Unions,  Old  and  New,  G.  F.  Johnson  on,  P  M  ft  Oct. 
Trade-Union  Trajnps,  C  J,  Nov. 
Coal  Lock-out : 
Jeans,  1. 8,,  on,  N  C,  Nor. 

Nash,  Vanghan,  on,  F  R,  Nor.   

Olivier,  Sydney,  on,  C  R.  Nor. 
Land  and  the  Land  Laws : 
The  Land  Question :  Henry  George  and  Herbert  Spencer,  P  M  Q,  Oct 
Parish  Councils  and  Allotments,  Bolton  King,  on.  New  R,  Nor. 
The  Security  of  Copyholders  in  the  Fifteenth  and*  Sixteenth  Centuries, 

E  H,  Oct. 

Langdale,  Hon.  Charles,  Rev.  W.  Amherst  on,  D  R,  Oct 

Law,  (see  also  under  Land,  Marriage  Laws,  and  Contents  of  the  Juridical 

fovievi):  .• 
I  The  Parliamentary  Privilege  of  Freedom  from  Arrest  and  Sir  T.  Shirley's 

Case,  G.  W.  Prothero  on,  E  H.  Oct. 
lepers :  A  Visit  to  a  Chinese  Leper  Village,  bv  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  G  M,  Oct 
Leslie,  Archangel,  of  Scotland,  T.  G.  Law  on,  NiC.  Nov- 
Ughtfjot,  Bishop,  and  the  Early  Roman  See,  Rev.  D.  C.  Butler  on,  D  R,  Oct. 
IJncoln,  Abraham,  and  His  Nomination  as  President,  H.  Bromley  on,  Scrlb, 

Nov.  , 
Lion-Hunting :  My  First  Lions,  by  H.  W.  Seton-Karr,  C  M,  Nov. 
Literature,  (see  also  under  American  Literature,  Fiction,  Poetry) : 
Early  English  Literature,  L  Q,  Oct 

The  Decadent  Movement  in  Literature,  A.  Symons  on,  Harp.  Nor. 
Local  Transportation,  L.  M.  Hanpt  on,  Lipp,  Nor. 
London  In  the  Season,  by  R.  Harding  Davis,  Harp,  Nov. 
LcngfeUow,  H.  W.,  The  Tree  Story  of  Evangeline,  by  T.  B.  Stephenson, 
Sun  M.  Nov. 
»  °aee  ^  E  R,  Oct. ;  P  M  Q,  Oct 
The  Peerage,  Q  R.  Oct. 
Lowe,  Robert,  as  a  Journalist,  A.  P.  Martinon,  Nat  R,  Nov. 

MacMabon,  Marshal,  New  R,  Nor. 
Maboroedanism : 

The  Propagation  of  Islam,  Prof,  de  Harlei  on,  D  R.  Oct. 
:  Clnistianity  and  Mahomedanlsm,  G.  Washburn  on,  C  R,  Nor. 


Maps :  The  Art  of  Topographic  Mapping,  A.  Winslow  on,  Eng  M,  Oct. 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage  Laws :  ,  .    .  „ 

Married  Women's  Property  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Law, 

Florence  «.  Bnckataff on,  A  A  P  S,  Sept.  • 
The  Problem  of  the  Family  in  (he  United  States,  Rev,  Dr.  S.  W.  Dike  on, 
C  R.  Nor. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Edgar  Fawcett  on,  COS,  Oct. 

Mashonaland,  see  under  Africa. 

Medueval  Manor,  E.  P.  Cbeyuey  on,  A  A  P  S,  Sept. 

Medicine,  (see  also  Contents  of  Medical  Magazine,  Provincial  .Medical 
Journal) : 

Medical  Etiquette,  Quacks,  and  Secret  Remedies,  Dr.  E.  Hart  on,  F,  Oct  .' 

Dr.  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  His  Son  on  Medicine  as  a  Career,  Long,  Nor. 

How  to  Earn  a  Living  as  a  Doctor,  by  Miss  BUlington,  Y  W.  Nov. 
Memory :  Marvels  of  Memory,  G.  St.  Clair  ou.  C  F  M,  Nor. 
Meredith,  George,  Anne  W.  Lathrop  on,  I,  Nov.  ' 
Methodism : 

Methodist  Agitation  of  1835,  L  Q,  Oct 

Methodism  in  Scotland,  R.  Hind  on,  P  M  Q,  Oct. 
Microscopy,  see  Contents  of  Journal  of  Microscopy. 
Miners  as  They  Really  Are,  Interview  with  Thomas  Burt,  C  S  J,  Nov. 
Miners'  Lock-out,  see  under  Labour. 

Missions,  (see  also  Contents  of  Church  Missionary  tnteUigmxr,  Missionary 
Sevieu  of  the  World)  : 
The  Congo  State  as  a  Factor  in  the  Redemption  of  Africa,  by  J.  A,  Kasson; 
O  D.Oct 

Mollcre :  What  was  Tartufle  t  by  H.  M.  Klngsley,  Black,  Nor. 

Montaigne,  E.  H.JBarker  on,  T  B,  Nor. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  Edward  Legge  on,  Hod  R,  Nor. 

Morris,  Rev.  John,  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke  on,  M,  Nor. 

Mustagh  Mts.,  W.  M.  Conway  on,  G  J.  Oct. 

Napoleon  I.,   

taking  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  by  J.  R.  Glover,  C  M,  Nor.  '  . 

Napoleon  and  English  Commerce,  J.  H.  Rose  on,  E  H,  Oct,  -el 

Napoleon  and  Alexander,  Q  R,  Oct.  -  " 

National  Life  and  Character :  The  Forecast  of  Mr.  Pearson,  E  R,  Oct. 
Natural  History,  (see  also  Contents  of  Natural  Science,  Nature-Lover)  : 

In  Summer  Heat,  C,  Nov.  .  i  . 

Navies:  *    -  ■» 

The'Command  of  the  Sea,  Q  R,  Oct.  •  ' 

The  Battle-ship  of  the  Future,  Admiral  Colomb  on,  NAB,  Oct. 

The  Outer  Hebrides  as  a  RecrulUng, Ground  for  the  Navy,  by  Com.  Hon. 
H.  N.  Shore.  U  S  M,  Nov.  "  - 

Present  Development  of  the  United  States  Navy,  H.  L.  Swinburne  on,  0  S  M. 
Nov. 

New  Orleans,  G.  W.  Cable  on,  St.  N,  Nor. 

New  York  City:  .  «. 

The  Wealth  of  New  York,  T.  F.  Gllroycon,  N  A  R,  Ocf.  ^ 

Fifth  Avenue,  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  on,  C  M.  Nov. 
Newport:  Old  Newport,  0.  TlhTany  oil,  Cos,  Oct.  ;  ■  , 

North  Sea,  Geographical  Evolution  of,  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  on,  C  R,  Not. 
Norway:  _ 

Village  Life  in  Norway,  H.  H.  Boyesen  on,  Chaut,  Oct. 

Bremen  to  Christian!*,  by  Bishop  Vincent,  Chaut,  Oct 

Ohrwalder,  Father,  and  His  Captivity,  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke  on,  D  R,  Oct. 
Oklahoma :  An  Indian  Commonwealth,  R.  W.  McAdam  on.  Harp.  Nor. 

Pain,  Barry,  Interviewed  by  R.  Blathwayt,  G  T.  Nov. 
Papyrus  Plant  Georg  Ebera  on,  Cos,  Oct. 

Paraguay:  "New  Australia:"  Communistic  Work  at  the  Antipodes,  A.J. 

Roee-Soley  on,  W  R,  Nor. 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  Ch  Q,  Oct. 
Buckland,  Rev.  A.  R.,  and  Others,  on,  R  C,.0ct 


Carpenter,  Bishop  Boyd,  on,  C  R,  Nov. 
Fowle,  Rev.  T.  W.,  on,  Nat  R,  Nov. 


Montagu,  Hon.  J.  Scott,  on,  Nat  R.  Nor.  , 
Parish  Councils  and  Allotments,  Bolton  King  on.  New  R,  Nor. 
Parliamentary,  (see  also  under  Commons  (House  of).  Lords  (House  of),  Ireland, 
Labour) : 

Party  Manoeuvres  versus  Public  Opinions,  E  R,  Oct 

In  Cabinet  Council,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  Nat  R,  Nor. 

The  Appeal  to  the  People,  by  C.  B.  Roylance-Kent,  Mac,  Nov. 

Coalitions,  Q  R,  Oct'  _  .  , 

I  The  Parliamentary  Privilege  of  Freedom  bum  Arrest  and  8*r  T.  Shirley's 

Case,  G.  W.  Prothero  on,  E  H.  Oct 
Pater,  Walter,  on  Apollo  in  Plcardy :  Prior  Saint-Jean,  Harp.  Nor. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law :  The  English  Poor  Law  and  Old  Age,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Wilkinson  on,  C  R,  Nov. 
Peace  Movement :  '        _  . 

,-  The  Tendency  toward  the  Disarmament  of  Civilised  "Nations,  J.  M.  Beck  on, 
"     A  J  P.  Oct 

Should  War  be  Abolished  ?  A  J  P,  Oct 

Arbitration,  F.  R.  Coudert  on,  Harp,  Nor.  .  . 

Peerage,  Q  R,  Oct. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  Early  Life  of,  C.  H.  Firth  on,  MAC,  Nov. 
Persia :  From  Tabreez  to  Ispahan,  by  E.  L.  Weeks,  Harp,  Nov. 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  see  Contents  of  Mind,  Monist. 
Photography,  see  Contents  of  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 
Physiography,  Tea.  blug  of.  Prince  Krapotkin  on,  G  J.  Oct. 
PUtt,  Col.  Donn,  Rev.  S.  B.  Hedges  on,  C  W.  Oct. 
Poetry :  Contemporary  Poets  and  Versifiers,  E  R,  Oct 

Three  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation,  L  Q,  Oct 
Poisoning :  Can  Chemical  Analysis  Convict  Poisoners  ?  by  Prof.  R.  0.  Doremua, 
F.O-t,   — 
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Police,  American  and  Foreign,  W.  H.  Garrison  on,  Fr  L,  Oct. 
Political  Kcooomy,  (an  also  under  Finance,  Labour,  and  Contents  of  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Bamomict): 
Mr.  Ingalls  and  Political  Economy,  W.  J.  Armstrong  on.  A,  Oct. 
romDell :  The  .Sanctuary  of  New  Pompeii,  Iter.  T.  W.  8.  Jones  on,  San  H. 

Fomponazzl,  Pletro,  A  Sceptic  of  the  Renaissance,  Q  B,  Oct. 
Poet :  The  Universal  Postal  Union,  C  J.  Willdey  on.  U  S  M,  Nor. 
Prayer-Book :  Preparations  tor  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI ,  Ch  Q, 
0  t 

Presbyterlaolsm,  see  Contents  of  Prabylerian  and  Reformat  Remeu. 
Proctor,  Richard  A.,  Astronomer,  Rev.  H.  MacQueary  on.  A,  Oct. 
Profit-Sharing,  see  nnder  Labour. 
Protection  and  Free  Trade : 

Comraercl.1  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  B  T  J,  Oct. 

The  Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens.  F.  W.  Taussig  on,  Q  J  Eoon,  Oct 
Psychical  Research,  see  Content*  of  Borderland. 
Psychology,  see  Contents  of  Mini,  Monitt. 

Race  Problems  of  America : 
The  Ultimate  Solution  of  the  Negro  Problem,  by  W.  A.  Curds,  A  J  P,  Oct. 
The  Black  Shadow  In  the  South,  by  Bl»hop  A.  il.  Haygood,  F,  Oct 
Have  the  Negroes  Too  Mn-h  Liberty  ?  by  C.  H.  Smith,  F,  Oct 
Oklahoma:  An  Indian  Commonwealth,  R.  W.  Mo  Adam  on,  Harp.  Nov. 

Racing  and  the  Turf:  Our  Sporting  Zadkiels,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Horaley,  New  R. 
N.v. 

Referendum,  C.  B.  Roylanee-Kentoo,  Mae,  Nor. 
Rejected  Princesses,  Eleanor  Lewis  on,  Cos,  Oct. 

Religion  and  the  London  School  Board,  Hon.  E.  Lytfph  Stanley  on.  N  C.  Nov. 
Religious  Instruction  in  England  during  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 

Centuries,  Rev.  F.  A.  Gasquet  on,  D  R,  O.t. 
Reunion  of  the  Churches,  see  nnder  Churrh  of  the  Future. 
Rochechooart,  Gen  ,  Memoirs  of,  E  R,  O.-t. 
Roland,  Mdme..  Ida  M.  Tarbell  on,  Scrlb,  Nov. 
Roman  Archeology,  see  under  Archtcology. 
Rousseau,  Mae,  Nov. 

Rural  Life :  Girls  Who  Work  In  the  Fields,  6  0  P,  Nov. 
Rnakln,  John, 

Dawson,  W.  J.,  on,  Y  M,  Nov. 

Tool],  H.,  on,  P  M  Q,  Oct. 

Two  Letter*  from  Rnskin,  Y  M.  Nov. 
Russia:  The  Meaning  of  the  Russian  Name,  by'Karl  Blind,  Scot  R,  Octl 
Russia,  Emperor  Alexander  of,  and  Napoleon,  Q  R,  Oct 
Russia  In  Asia :  The  Trade  of  Stberh,  B  T  J,  O.t. 

Bandeau,  Jules,  P  M  M,  Nov. 

Sanitation  and  Poblic  Health :  A  National  Department  of  Health  for  America, 

W.  W.  WlUonghby  on,  A  A  P  S.  Sept. 
Saphlr,  Adolph,  G  W,  Nov. 

Savage  Habits  and  Customs,  Lady  Cook  on,  W  R,  Nov. 
Scheele,  Carl  Wtlhelm,  ITof.  Thorpe  on,  F  R,  Nov. 

School  Board  of  London  and  Religion,  Hon.  K.  Lyulpli  Stanley  on,  N  C,  Nov. 
Scotland,  (see  also  under  Church  of  S  -otlaml,  Methodism) : 
The  Significance  of  Scottish  Local  Names,  Prof.  J.  S.  Blackle  on,  G  W, 
Nov. 

Servla :  Its  Mineral  Resources,  B  T  J,  Oct 
Sbakespea  e: 
Gentle  Will,  Our  Fellow,  by  F.  G.  Fleay,  P  L.  Oct. 
The  Supernatural  In  Shakespeare,  Annie  R.  Wall  on,  P  L,  Oct 
Sherbrooke,  Lord,  L  Q,  Oct. 


Shipping,  (see  also  Contend  of  the  Xautical  Review) : 
The  Effect  of  Subsidies  in  Shipping,  T.  Rhodes  on,  Eng  1 
The  Past  and  Present  of  Lloyd's,  K.  Dcre  hef  on,  E  I,  Nov. 


The  Cunard  American  Liners,  Rev.  It.  Shlndler  on,  K  0,  Nov. 
The  Sea :  Wrecks  and  Salvage,  D.  Owen  on,  W  R,  Nov. 
Shropshire :  A  Ramble  through  Shropshire,  by  R.  0.  AUsop,  E  I,  Nov. 
Slam: 

England  and  France  In  Asia,  Sir  I,epel  Griffin  on,  N  C,  Nov. 
Urgency  In  Slam,  Herfry  Norm  n  on,  C  R,  Nov. 
A  Page  of  Siamese  History,  by  J.  Carmlchael,  Cal  R,  OH. 
How  the  French  First  Came  into  Slam,  by  E.  P.  Thompson,  G  M,  Nov. 
Fian-.e  and  Slam,  Mador-Ueu.  A.  R.  M  <cMahon  on,  U  S  Mi  Nov. 
Recent  Progress  In  SUra,  J.  B.  Breucr  on,  Eng  M,  O.-t. 
Siberia,  see  under  Russia,  in  Asia. 

Sinclair,  Archdeacon  W.  M.,  Rev.  J.  B  Barraclough  on,  K  0,  Nov. 
Socialism :  la  the  West  of  America  becoming  Socialistic  ?  by  F.  B.  Tracy  and 

C.  S.  Gleel,  F,  Oct 
Bongs :  Old  Songs  and  New  Saws,  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  C  J,  Nov. 
Spain : 

Commercial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  B  T  J,  Oct 
Economic  Condition  of  Spain  In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  B.  Moses  on, 
J  P  Econ,  Sept 

Spencer,  Herbert,  and  His  "  Principles  of  Ethics,"  Ch  Q,  Oct 

Sport :  The  Shooting  Season  at  Sandrlngham,  E  I,  Nov. 
Cruel  Sports,  H.  S.  Salt  on,  W  R,  Nov. 

Stundlst  Types,  Sun  M,  Nov. 

Sugar  Industry  of  the  Netherlands,  B  T  J.  Oct. 

Sumatra:  Dell.  In  Sumatra,  by  R.  W.  E.  Eastwlck,  P  R,  Nov. 

Sunday :  What  Is  It  Worth  to  Labour?  by  Rev.  J.  Cook,  0  D.  Oct. 

Swimming:  Darwinism  an  I  Swimming,  by  Dr.  L.  Robinson,  H  &  Nov, 


Symonds,  J.  A.,  and  Hie  Life  In  the  Swiss  Highlands,  L  Q.  Oct. 
Syria :  The  Coast  of  Syria,  Win.  Wright  on,  Sun  M.  Nor. 
Taxation :  CurioidUes  of  Taxation,  M.  Q.  Holyoake  on,  T  B,  Sow. 
Temperance  and  the  Llqoor  Traffic : 

Intemperance  :  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy,  Rev.  J.  M.  deary  on,  C  W,  0* 

Temperance  and  the  Sod  J  Qoestlon,  by  Rev.  J.  Halptn,  D  K.  OcaV 

The  Saloon  aa  a  Club,  by  T.  M.  Gtlraore,  N  A  R.  Oct 
Theatres  and  the  Drama,  (see  also  Contents  of  Tkeatr-) : 

The  Revival  of  the  Drama,  Frederic  Harrison  on,  F,  Oct 

Two  Dramatic  Revolutions,  by  Clement  Scott,  N  A  R,  Oct. 

Is  the  Theatre  growing  Less  Popular  ?  by  W.  Davenport  Adam*  avtn  W.  L 
Courtney,  P  M  M,  Nov. 

How  a  Play  Is  Produced,  by  A.  Hornblow,  Fr  L.  Oct 

Dramatic  Critlclam,  W.  L  Courtney  on,  C  R.  Nov. 
Theosophy,  see  Contents  of  Lucifer. 
Thread  and  Its  Manufacture,  H.  Hendry  on,  G  W,  Nov. 
Tibet:  A  Hermit  Nation,  C  J,  Nov. 

Totteridge :  A  Hertfordshire  Village,  John  Welford  on,  G  W,  Now. 

Tramping  with  Tramps,  by  J.  Flynt,  C  M,  Nov. 

Turkey :  Riders  In  Turkey,  CoL  T.  A.  Dodge  on.  Harp,  Sot. 

Unemployed,  see  under  Labour. 

United  States,  (see  also  under  Race  Problems,  Education,  Sanitation,  CMl  Wir, 
American  History.  Armies,  Navies,  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Ortaia. 
Oklahoma,  California) : 
First  State  Constitutions,  W.  C.  Morey  on,  A  A  P  S,  Sept. 
Congress  at  Work,  by  E.  P.  Lee,  A  J  P,  Oct 
Rise  and  Doom  of  the  Populist  Party,  by  F.  a  Tracy,  F.  Oct 
The  True  Significance  of  Western  Unrest,  by  C.  S.  Gleed,  F,  Oct. 
Has  the  Republican  Party  a  S  uture  i  by  R.  H.  McDonald,  Jnn.,  C  I  H,  Oct 
Public  Business  and  the  Kigbt  to  Steal,  I.  L.  Rice  on,  F,  Oct 
The  Business  Outlook,  by  C.  O.  Wlison  and  others,  N  A  R,  Oct 
A  Heady  Financial  Relief,  by  W.  H.  Van  Ammo,  A,  Oct. 
Gold  Liabilities  of  the  Treasury,  Bank,  Nov. 
Silver  or  Flat  Money,  by  A.  J.  Warner,  A,  Oct. 

Has  the  Standard  Gold  Dollar  Appreciated  ?  by  S.  Newcomb,  J  P  Eoon, 

HUwbebate of  1890, by  B.  F.  Hosde,  J  P  Econ.  Sept. 

No  Silver  Grievance  Exists,  by  F.  P.  Powers,  J  P  Econ.  Sept 

Forthcoming  Legislation  on  the  Tariff,  B.  McMUUn  and  Others  no,  N  AH. 

The  Problem  of  the  Family  In  the  United  States,  Rev.  Dr.  a  W.  Dflts  m. 

C  R.  Nov. 

The  South  Is  American,  by  J.  W.  Caldwell,  A,  Oct 
The  Peons  of  the  Sontb,  G.  K.  Holmes  on,  A  A  P  S.  Sept 
Along  the  Bayou  Te  he,  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  Harp,  Nov. 
The  Arid  Region  in  the  West,  R.  J.  Hlutoo  on,  A,  October. 
Universities:  .       _ .  .. 

Reminiscence  of  Balllol  College,  by  Andrew  Lang,  E  I,  Nov. 
German  Universities  at  the  World's  Fair,  Dr.  Paul  Cam*  on,  Hon,  O.t 

YeJic  Mythology,  Q  R,  Oct 
Volunteers : 

The  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  Lud  M,  Nov. 

Volunteer  Movement  under  Pitt,  Lieut  A.  L.  Morant  on,  U  S  M,  Nov. 

Ware  and  His  Authorities  f  ir  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  J.  H.  Round  on.  E  H.  0  >. 
War  and  Peace,  see  unde~  Pea*e  Movement. 

Ward,  W.  G.,  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  Ch  Q,  O.t,  E  R,  Oct,  L  Q.  Oct 

Peter  Bavne  on,  Crit  R,  Oct 
Warwick  Castle,  Edwin  Oliver  on,  Ata,  Nov. 

Water :  Poison  in  the  Cop :  The  Contamination  of  Wtter,  by  N.  K.  Torke- 
Davles,  G  M,  Nov. 

Webb,  Sidney,  A  Scientific  Socialist  In  London,  Miss  F.  E.  Wlllarf  on,  0  D. 
Oct. 

Wedderburn,  David,  A  Scottish  Merchant  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Scot  H, 

Oct. 

Welmore,  Frederick,  Plr  0.  Douglas  on,  Bkman,  Nov. 

Whitman's  Artistic  Atheism,  H.  L  Traubel  on,  P  L,  Oct 

Wlllard,  Emma,  the  Pioneer  In  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  Eia-  C. 

Stanton  on,  W  R,  Nov. 
Why-heater  College,  Q  R,  Oct 

"  Winter,  John  Strange,"  (Mrs.  Stannard),  on  Her  First  Book,  I,  Nov 
Women,  (see  also  nnder  Ma'riage,  Journalism,  Education,  and  Contents  of 
Englishwoman's  Rrvievj,  Young  Woman): 
Arguments  against  Woman's  Suffrage  Answered,  by  Mdme.  Sales,  Hod  R> 

British  Women  and  I/ocal  Government,  by  Ix>rd  Meath,  NAD.  Oct 
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London,  December  1,  1893. 
Fleet  Street  ^e  prog1"688  of  events  in  Matabeleland 
and  last  month  has  naturally  been  followed 
South  Africa.  wjtn  ^een  anxiety  by  the  public  at  home. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
more  forward  of  commentators,  intelligence  has  by 
no  means  kept  step  with  interests.  The  jabber- 
ing of  monkeys  in  a  bamboo  tope  could  hardly  be 
more  inane  than  most  of  the  comment  which  has 
been  printed  in  Fleet  Street  upon  South  African 
affairs.  Fortunately,  the  chatter  of  the  simian  race 
is  not  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  evolution 
of  our  Imperial  destinies.  John  Bull  having,  by  rare 
good  fortune,  secured  the  presence  of  the  ablest  of 
his  sons  in  the  position  of  danger  and  responsibility, 
is  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  interfere  with  him  because 
of  the  cluttering  crew  of  irresponsible  carpers  in 
Fleet  Street. 

Free  Hand  *s  necessa>7  to  speak  out  clearly  and 
for  with  emphasis  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  the  ablest  man  in  South  Africa.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  long  ago  recognised  him  as  an 
abler  Imperial  statesman  than  any  man  whom  I  have 
ever  met— bar  none — at  home  or  abroad.  But  not  even 
his  bitterest  enemies  will  deny  that  in  South  Africa 
he  is  absolutely  without  a  rival  for  ability,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  for  what  is  still  more 
important,  a  knowledge  of  his  own  mind.  But  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  not  only  a  supremely  able  man.  He  is 
the  man  of  all  others  who  is  most  weighed  down  by 
responsibility.  He  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  avoid  any  war  that  can  possibly  be  avoided 
by  obligations,  both  public  and  private,  as  weighty 
as  ever  were  imposed  upon  a  statesman.  His  own 
personal  and  public  interests  coincide  with  our 
interest.    He  is  at  the  front.    He  knows  his  facts. 


Mr.  Rhodes. 


He  knows  his  men.  He  knows  to  a  nicety  his 
resources  and  his  limitations.  Why,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  can  we  not  leave  him  alone, 
instead  of  screaming  ourselves  hoarse  at  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles  lest  he  should  do  something  of 
which  in  our  necessary  ignorance  and  irresponsibility 
we  might  haply  disapprove  ? 

The  question  involved  in  this  charivari  of 
True*  Policy,  ^'phig  criticism  goes  to  the  root  of  the 

whole  problem  of  empire.  It  is  much 
wider  than  the  mere  local  issue  in  Matabeleland. 
Fleet  Street  has  yet  to  make  up  its  mind,  once  for  all, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  Empire  can  be  main- 
tained and  defended,  before  it  could  be  extended,  is 
by  a  resolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  ill-informed  irre- 
sponsible critics  at  the  rear  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  action  of  our  well-informed  responsible 
representatives  at  the  front.  Choose  your  ablest 
man,  lay  down  the  general  outline  of  the  policy  which 
you  wish  to  be  pursued,  saddle  him  with  the  full 
burden  of  responsibility,  and  then — leave  him  alone 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  which  you  in  your  editorial 
sanctum  cannot  cope  with,  no — not  although  you 
print  acres  of  leading  articles  and  waste  oceans  of 
printer's  ink.  Get  your  ablest  man,  agree  with  him 
as  to  your  policy,  and  then  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  give  him  a  free  hand  and  all  the  backing  that 
he  needs.  The  opposite  course  was  tried  at  Khar- 
toum, with  results  which  still  sting  and  burn  in  the 
memory  of  our  race.  Do  not  let  us  make  criminal 
idiots  of  ourselves  a  second  time  by  worrying  Mr. 
Rhodes  in  Matabeleland. 

The  Real    ^e  rca^  difficulty  in  these  regions  is  not 
Difficulty  in  the    overbearing,  dictatorial  power  of 
Matabeleland.Mr    RhodeS)    but    the    facfc    that  Mr 

Rhodes  with  all  his  power  is  of  necessity  compara- 
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tively  impotent.  Mr.  Rhodes,  if  he  could,  would 
have  prevented  the  Matabele  war.  His  interest 
was  peace.  But  just  as  the  impis  forced  the  hand 
of  Lobengula,  so  the  forces  at  the  front  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Mr.  Rhodes  to  avert  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  which  he  had  honestly  and  anxiously 
striven  to  avert.  It  was  his  obvious  interest  to 
avoid  fighting.  How  obvious  will  appear  much  more 
clearly  when  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation 
disclose  themselves.  If  he  can  even  now  capture  or 
make  terms  with  Lobengula,  he  may  emerge  from 
the  campaign  with  flying  colours.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  have  to  retire  before  the  rains 
which  render  the  country  impassable,  with  every 
prospect  of  having  to  renew  the  campaign  in  the 
Spring,  his  position  will  be  one  of  such  difficulty, 


who  left  1000  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  flight  north- 
ward of  Lobengula.  On  the  2nd  the  victors,  who 
had  lost  in  both  battles  very  few  men,  entered  Bulu- 
wayo  and  found  it  deserted,  the  Royal  kraals  having 
been  burned  and  the  Royal  magazine  blown  up — by 
order  of  the  retreating  monarch.  Meantime  the 
Imperial  troops  under  Major  Goold-Adams,  who  were 
moving  on  the  same  centre,  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  another  impi,  after  which  King  Khama  with  his 
1700  men  turned  back  to  Palapye,  on  the  plea  that 
smallpox  had  broken  out.  Major  Adams  reached 
Buluwayo  on  the  13th,  and  joined  there  the  Com- 
pany's forces.  Dr.  Jameson  reported  on  the  18th 
that  the  Matabele  were  "entirely  broken  up,"  and 
that  the  capture  of  Lobengula,  after  whom  a  special 
detachment  had  gone  in  pursuit,  was  expected  every 


MAJOR  GOOLD-ADAMS. 


DR.  C  S.  JAMESON. 


COLONEL  SIB  F.  CABBJNGTON. 


that  it  would  be  unpatriotic  and  ungenerous  to  the 
last  degree  to  aggravate  it  by  a  campaign  of 
slander  at  home.  Every  consideration  of  patriotism 
and  of  common  sense  should  lead  us  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  great  Elizabethan  Englishman  who 
answers  for  South  Africa  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Empire. 

The  progress  of  the  war  may  be  shortly 

Buluwayo  stated     q    October  23rd  the  combined 
taken. 

Fort  Victoria  and  Fort  Charter  columns, 
numbering  1800  men,  under  command  of  Dr.  Jame- 
son, were  attacked  in  laager  near  the  Shangani  river, 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  Matabele  capital,  by  an 
impi  of  some  5000,  who  were  defeated  and  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  500  men.  The  Company's  troops 
pressed  forward  towards  Buluwayo,  and  on  the  1st  of 
November  were  assailed  by  the  Royal  army  7000 
strong.    The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  the  Matabele, 


day.  Subsequent  rumours  of  capture  have  been 
frequent.  On  the  27th  the  Bechuanaland  police 
left  Buluwayo  to  prevent  the  king's  brother-in-law, 
Gambo,  who  is  at  the  head  of  4000,  joining  the 
fugitive.    More  fighting  is  thus  still  possible. 

One  pleasing  proof  that  the  Imperial 

Supremacy  temPer  has  not  I1"*®  out  a™011?3* 

us  is  the  unanimity  with  which  all  parties 
insist,  at  least  in  words,  on  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval  supremacy.  The  approaching  expiry  of  the 
Naval  Defence  Act ;  the  apprehensions  aroused  by 
the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  and  the  opening  of 
French  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean  to  Russian 
men-of-war,  together  with  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  our  fleet  in  those  waters,  has  given  rise 
to  a  vigorous  agitation  with  a  view  to  making 
our  Navy  what  it  should  be.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  our  maintaining  the  command  of  all 
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the  seas  is  happily  becoming  more  and  more  evident, 
even  to  minds  not  generally  suspected  of  Imperial 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  John  Morley,  speaking  at  Man- 
chester, declared  that  we  must  maintain  an  "all- 
powerful"  navy.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  requires 
as  the  minimum  standard  of  efficiency  that  we  should 
possess  a  fleet  one-third  greater  than  any  possible 
combination  of  two  hostile  fleets.  At  present  we 
are  far  below  that  point.  To  reach  it  we  shall 
require  an  outlay  of  several  millions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
expresses  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
capacity  and  adequacy  of  our  present  fleet.  It 
remains  for  all  those  who  value  our  Empire  and 
our  trade,  with  all  that  these  involve  for  the  future 
of  mankind,  to  insist  that  the  aspirations  expressed 
by  Lord  Spencer  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  on  the  other,  are  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who 

Embassy11  nas  ^or  80  many  years  represented  Britain 
at  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  cause  of  European  peace.  Sir  Robert  Morier 
was  trusted  by  the  Tzar  (who,  as  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  is  the  real  keeper  of  the  peace  of  the 
Continent),  more  than  any  British  Ambassador  who 
has  been  sent  to  Russia  since  he  came  to  the  throne. 
It  will  be  most  difficult  to  replace  Sir  Robert.  Even 
if  the  best  man  were  secured,  he  could  not  step  at 
once  into  the  position  which  his  predecessor  had  won 
by  years  of  honest,  sturdy,  straightforward  diplomacy. 
The  peace  of  the  world  depends  on  the  Tzar,  and  it 
is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  man  who  speaks 
for  England  in  the  Russian  Court  should  have  his 
confidence,  and  should  be  a  man  of  transparent 
honesty  and  simple  truthfulness.  Sir  Robert  was 
any  thing  but  a  diplomat  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term ;  he  was  often  a  very  clumsy  bull  in  a  very 
crowded  china-shop ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  bis  word. 
He  had  brains  enough  to  understand  where  the 
truth  lay,  and  courage  enough  to  speak  plainly  when 
occasion  arose.  The  selection  of  his  successor  will 
be  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  task  that  has  fallen 
to  Lord  Rosebery's  lot  since  he  became  Foreign 
Minister. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Morier  personally,  I  find 
SMorierrt       dimclufc   to  write  without  genuine 

emotion.  He  was  a  man  who  alike  for 
his  qualities  and  for  his  defects  left  a  very  deep  and 
lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  his  friends. 
The  late  Lord  Derby  told  me  that  Sir  Robert  had 
more  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  modern  Europe 
in  his  little  finger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  possessed  in  their  combined  heads.  Although 


this  was  an  exaggeration  there  was  some  truth  in  it. 
Night  after  night  I  have  sat  up  till  two  and  three 


SIR  ROBERT  MORIF.R. 
(from  a  photograph  by  Walery.) 

o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  Embassy  on  the 
Neva,  hearing  this  extraordinary  man  discourse 
in  unending  monologuo  upon  the  events  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  every  time  that 
I  left  the  Embassy  I  felt  that  his  immense  store  of 
information  had  but  been  sampled.  For  Sir  Robert 
Morier  had  studied  the  transformation  of  modern 
Europe  from  behind  the  scenes.  He  knew  every- 
one, had  been  everywhere,  and  could  throw  a  flood 
of  vivid  light  upon  almost  all  the  incidents  of  modern 
history.  Not  dry  light,  or  colourless  light,  by  any 
means  ;  for  Sir  Robert  was  a  man  of  fierce  anti- 
pathies and  strong  predilections.  He  was  a  Berserker 
of  a  man  in  some  things.  His  language,  when  he  let 
himself  go,  was  something  to  remember  rather  than  to 
repeat ;  but  these  idiosyncrasies  added  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  discourse.  Like  many  men  of  bis  type,  he 
was  a  pessimist  in  Home  Politics.  Home  Rule  made 
him  foam  at  the  mouth ;  but  he  loved  Ins  country 
with  a  passionate  devotion,  and  almost  to  the  last 
he  cherished  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  serve 
her  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  man  bursting  with 
information,  and  he  inundated  his  chiefs  with  des- 
patches which  were  often  too  long  for  the  patience  of 
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the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  as  a  rule  does  not  care 
for  encyclopedic  knowledge  served  up  in  despatches. 
Sir  Robert  was  by  nature  a  journalist  rather  than  a 
diplomatist,  and  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  an 
editor  instead  of  an  ambassador.  In  St.  Petersburg  he 
recognised  the  opportunity  his  position  afforded  him 
of  promoting  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  over- 
throw of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  before  he  died  he  had 
the  rare  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  in  both  objects  he 


THE  LATE  I'lilNCE  ALEXANDER. 
{From  a  p'tot  tgreph  by  Carl  fiacttt>fi  n,  Oarmstadt.) 

had  been  completely  successful.  The  same  month 
which  records  the  death  of  the  Ambassador  who 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  friendly  feeling  between 
Russia  and  England,  has  witnessed  the  decease  of 
the  brilliant  young  adventurer,  Prince  Alexander 
of  Bulgaria,  whose  personal  influence  among  British 
Royalty  it  was  once  feared  might  have  involved  this 
country  in  hostilities  with  the  Tzar. 

The  Close  of  ^  'ast'  alter  a  c'v^  war  °f  sixteen 
the  Coal    weeks'  duration,  peace  reigns  throughout 
War*      coal-getting  England.     The  settlement 
was  most  welcome,  but  oven  more  satisfactory  was 


the  final  method  of  settlement.    The  closing  stages 
of  what  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
struggles  of  the  generation  need  to  be  stated  with 
some  detail.    The  first  attempt  made  during  the 
month  to  put  a  stop  to  the  strife  ended  in  failure. 
Representatives  of  miners  and  mine-owners  met  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  the  3rd  and  4th,  only 
to  part  without  achieving  agreement.    The  masters 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  to 
decide  the  rate  of  wages,  the  immediate  resumption 
of  work  by  the  men  at  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  the  payment  of  this  fifteen  per  cent,  into  a  hani, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Board,  to  be  made  over  to 
the  men  or  to  the  masters  as  the  Board  should  decido. 
The  miners  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  Conciliation 
Board,  and  to  its  fixing  the  wages  to  be  paid  after 
the  first  of  April  next,  but  insisted  that  in  the 
interim  work  should  be  resumed  at  the  old  rate  of 
wages,  and  that  the  Board  should  be  precluded  from 
making  a  greater  reduction  than  that  of  ten  per 
cent.    Thus  the  dispute  had  narrowed.    The  negoti 
able  limits  were  now,  on  the  one  side,  the  coal 
owners'  fifteen  per  cent,  forthwith,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  miners'  ten  per  cent,  from  April  1st.  But 
neither  party  would   yield   the   Intervening  five 
months  and  five  per  cent.    The  deadlock  remaineil 
as  grim  as  ever.    Winter  was  coming  on.    The  area 
of  dominant  hunger  and  cold  spread  far  beyond  the 
mining  districts.    The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  meant  misery  to  the  poor  everywhere,  and  the 
scarcity   of  fuel   involved   general    dislocation  of 
national  industry.    For  nine  days  the  outlook  wai 
very  black. 

The        Then,  "at  last,  though   late,"  Govern- 
'Good  Offices •  ment  awojje  to  a  sense  Qf  jte  functi0ni 
or  the 

Government.  The  primary  duty  of  Government  is, 
after  all,  not  to  win  partisan  triumphs  over  fellow- 
citizens,  but  to  maintain  civil  peace  and  to  protect 
the  nation  as  a  whole  from  being  sacrificed  to 
private  cupidity  or  stupidity.  If  two  men  try  to 
settle  their  quarrel  by  the  help  of  bludgeons,  the 
State  intervenes  at  once ;  but  a  conflict  directly 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  and' 
waged  with  the  deadly  weapons  of  starvation  atii 
resolute  inaction,  constitutes  a  much  more  serious 
breach  of  social  order.  Long  before,  a  privateer  hail 
inflicted  on  the  national  commerce  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  the  damage  which  has  resulted  to  it 
from  this  Coal  War,  the  Government  cruisers  would 
have  been  on  her  track.  But  a  third  of  a  year  of 
intense  national  suffering  must  elapse  before  either 
Government  or  people  are  ready  to  allow  the  State 
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as  industrial  peacemaker.  However, 
than  never."  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  of 
ihe  iii  th  ult.  caught  the  psychological  if  not  the 
logical  moment.  His  wisely-worded  proffer  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  good  offices,  not  as  umpire  or  arbitrator, 
but  simply  as  friendly  host  and  presiding  mediator, 
evoked  general  and  enthusiastic  approval.  The 
Miners'  Federation  and  the  Federated  Coalowners 
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abtnub  marshall  chambers,  chairman'  ok  tub 
coalowners'  federation. 
(Fnm  a  photograph  by  ffacnisch,  Vienna.) 

promptly  acceded  to  an  "  invitation,"  which  virtually 
embodied  a  national  command.  The  Conference  at 
the  Foreign  Office  on  the  17th  was  as  fortunate  in 
issue  as  in  inception.  A  single  day  under  Govern- 
ment influence  sufficed  to  effect  what  had  been 
fruitlessly  attempted  in  a  long  series  of  local  and 
municipal  negotiations. 

The  agreement  arrived  at  is  marked  by 
"'settlement  mutua'  concession.  The  miners  won  the 
immediate  and  manifest  victory  of  resum- 
ing work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation.  But  the  men 
conceded  that  the  Board's  decision  should  take  effect 
from  February  1st,  and  not,  as  they  had  urged, 
from  April  1st.  The  masters,  that  is,  yielded  two- 
and-a-half  months,  the  men  only  two  months,  of  the 
period  in  dispute.  The  balance  of  victory  on  the 
side  of  the  men  thus  amounts,  when  measured  in 
time,  to  barely  half  a  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  gave  up  what  had  been  declared  to  be 
the  very  backbone  of  their  contention,  the-  prescribing 
to  the  Board  of  a  minimum  wage.    There  is  not  a 


word  about  the  minimum  wage  in  the  Rosebery 
settlement.  Its  terms  leave  the  Board  free  to 
nx  the  miners'  wage  without  predetermined  limit, 
either  upward  or  downward.  No  doubt  the  stand 
which  the  miners  have  made  for  what  they  take  to 
be  "  the  living  wage  "  will  have  its  moral  influence 
on  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  ;  but  "  the  living 
wage "  has  found  no  express  acknowledgment  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

Arbitration  resu";  *s  a  twofold  triumph.  It  is 
Victorious  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
at  Last.  tjon_  The  fourteen  representatives  from 
each  side  in  selecting  a  neutral  chairman  virtually 
appoint  an  arbitrator.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the 
further  principle  that  the  promotion  of  industrial 
peace  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  State.  The 
possible  nomination  of  chairman  by  the  Speaker  is  a 
picturesque  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  State  is 
not  less  interested  in  maintaining"  order  amid  the 
economic  than  among  the  political  disputes  of  the 
nation.  The  precedent  is  certain  to  be  largely 
followed.  Already  trade  organisations  have  begun 
to  ask  for  its  systematic  adoption  by  the  Labour 
department.  Some  day,  the  Coal  War  of  1893  will 
seem  as  much  a  piece  of  civil  barbarism  as  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  How  largely  popular  sympathy  has 
gone  with  the  miners  may  be  inferred  from  the 
amounts  which  have  been  subscribed  for  their  relief. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  alone  has  won  from  its  readers 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  pounds. 

^  ^  By  their  straightforward  and  resolute 
The  Church     J  0 

and  the  use  of  the  opportunity  the  Government 
Labourer.  nave  gained  almost  as  much  as  the 
Churches  lost  by  the  halting  and  pusillanimous  con- 
duct of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  conference  on  the 
14th.  Tho  Conference  at  Holborn  Town  Hall  on 
the  29th,  even  though  it  met  nearly  a  fortnight  after 
the  termination  of  the  coal  struggle,  did  something 
to  remove  the  stigma  of  cowardice.  To  insist  on  "  a 
living  wage,"  to  interpret  that  term  to  mean  such 
a  wage  as  shall  enable  the  workers  to  maintain 
healthy  and  human  homes,"  and  to  invoke  for  the 
help  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  "  the  best  conscience 
of  the  community,"  were  excellent  steps  to  take  ;  but 
they  impose  upon  the  churches  adopting  them  the 
further  duty  of  specifying  more  precisely  their  mean- 
ing for  different  industries  and  different  districts. 
To  get  this  done  there  will  have  to  be  a  vigorous 
and  extensive  adoption  of  the  idea  of  the  Civic 
Church.  Whether  or  not  the  religious  bodies  will 
so  far  forget  their  differences  as  to  unite  in  pro- 
moting "  the  Christian  organisation  of  industry," 
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their  interest  in  these  questions  is  undoubtedly 
deepening.  It  has  received  picturesque  illustration 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tom  Mann  has  seriously  contem- 
plated taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  His 
idea  w»3,  if  possible,  to  capture  the  Church  for  the 
Labour  movement  and  the  Labour  movement  for 
religion  ;  but, 
though  person- 
ally approached 
by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury, Mr.  Mann 
has  wisely 
decided  not  to 
become  a  priest. 
He  will  probably 
devote  himself  to 
Labour  politics, 
which  offer  a 
freer  and,  pos- 
sibly, a  more 
exciting  career. 
The  Indepen- 
dent Labour 
Party    h  a  v  e 

officially  abjured  both  of  the  historic  parties. 
Fabian  Society  has  distinguished  itself  by  a  mani- 
festo similar  in  substance,  but — thanks  to  the  literary 
gifts  of  Messrs.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Sidney  Webb — 
more  polished  in  form.  These  threats  of  revolt, 
whatever  their  ultimate  effect,  may  in  the  meantime 
help  to  quicken  the  pace  of  social  legislation. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  in  spite  of 
Emplojers!  alleSetl  obstruction,   has   safely  passed 
through  all  stages  in  the  Commons.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  debates  centred  in  Mr.  W. 
McLaren's   amendment    to    allow    employers  and 
employed,  under  carefully  specified  conditions,  the 
liberty  of  "  contracting  out." 
It  was  stated  that  the  vast 
majority  of   the  workmen 
now  covered  by  the  mutual 
insurance  arrangements  of 
certain  great  railway  and 
other  companies  had  voted 
or  petitioned  for  exemption 
from    the    proposed  law. 
But    the    Commons  held, 
by  236  votes  to  217,  that 
uii.  walter  mclaren,  m.p.  citizens,  however  much  they 
desire  to  do  so,  may  not 
relieve  the  State  of  its  obligation  to  secure  for  them 


MB.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

{Photo  by  SUreoscopic  Co.) 


The 


that  compensation  for  injury,  and  that  consequent 
protection  from  injury,  which  the  Bill  has  in 
view.  A  great  landlord  undertaking,  with  the 
consent  of  his  tenants,  to  defend  their  life 
and  property  from  aggression,  might  as  logically 
expect  to  contract  himself  and  his  estates  out  of  the 

jurisdiction  of 
the  police.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  got 
back  from 
America  just  in 
time  to  speak 
against  the  Bill 
on  its  third  read- 
ing. His  speech 
will  possibly  be 
best  remembered 
by  its  ingenuous 
allusion  to  "his 
Radical  days" 
and  the  explana- 
tory confession, 
"  I  was  a  Radical 
once."  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen 
whether  the  covert  obstruction  of  his  present  allies 
will  prevent  the  passage  through  the  Commons  of  the 
other  measure  down  for  the  Autumn  Session, — the 
Parish  Councils  Bill.  What  fate  either  or  both  of  these 
measures  will  meet  in  the  Lords  is  also  uncertain. 
The  nearness  of  Christmas  and  the  tone  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  remarks  at  Cardiff  on  the  28th  and  29th 
discourage  any  sanguine  hopes  of  much  legislative 
result  accruing  from  this  year's  session,  although  it 
is  already  the  longest  Parliamentary  year  on  record. 

His  disparagement  of  civic  life  in  its  rural 
avteSpirit  developments,  and  the  refusal  of  certain 
provincial  town  councillors,  even  in  face 
of  fine,  to  accept  the  proffered  Mayoralty,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  "  municipalisation  of  the  in- 
dividual " — in  a  sense  different  from  that  given 
to  the  phrase  at  the  opening  of  Battersea  Town 
Hall — is  by  no  means  complete.  The  renascence 
of  municipal  London  to  which  Lord  Rosebery 
referred  sheds  a  pathetic  interest  over  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  as  it  certainly 
deprived  the  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  of  some 
of  its  glory.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  historic 
"  City  "  loses  its  life  to  find  it  in  the  larger  whole  ? 
The  same  quickened  sense  of  local  self-government  as 
is  working  such  a  transformation  in  the  metropolis, 
was  disclosed  also  in  the  recent  quarrel  between 
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the  rank  and  file  of  the  Gladstonian  Commons  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  excessive  preponderance 
of  one  party,  or  one  sect,  or  one  social  grade  on 
the  County  Bench,  has  not  merely  weakened  public 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  administration 
of  justice ;  it  has  affronted  also  that  feeling  of 
local  responsibility  which  is  the  salvation  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Apparently  the  property-qualifi- 
cation for  holding  office  as  a  magistrate  requires  to  be 
reduced  by  legislation  before  suitable  justices  of  the 
peace  can  be  drawn  from  all  classes. 

The  local  authorities,  and  the  local 
NroMem*1  autnorities  alone,  are,  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reply  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  on 
the  28th,  left  to  deal  with  the  ever-more  obtrusive 
problem  of  the  unemployed.  The  national  Govern- 
ment is  to  limit  itself  to  issuing  circulars  and 
Blue-books.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  a  Blue- 
book  was  published  by  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  containing  much  valuable 
information  about  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
unemployed,  but  practically  going  no  further  than 
negative  or  suspensive  criticism  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  we  are  promised  a  report  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  Labour  Commission. 

The  wants  and  woes  of  the  working  man 
Gorman  0 
f-"  Socialism   are  not  the  preoccupation  of  the  hour  to 

advancing.  Great  Britain  alone.  The  oflBcial  sta- 
tistics of  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  which  was 
opened  in  Berlin  on  the  16th,  showed  that  the  Social 
Democrats  had  polled  more  votes  than  were  cast  for 
any  other  party,  and  had  increased  their  total  in 
three  years  by  one-third  of  a  million.  The  Social 
Democrats  have  also  won  further  victories  in  the 
Berlin  municipal  elections.  The  German  Emperor, 
with  his  genius  for  dramatic  contrast,  may  hurry 
from  opening  the  Diet,  elected  on  a  wide  popular 
suffrage,  to  tell  12,000  soldiers  freshly  sworn,  "  You 
must  have  but  one  will,  and  that  my  will ; "  but  all 
this  parade  of  military  autocracy  fails  to  lay  the 
menacing  spectre  of  the  Social  Democracy. 

The  crisis  brought  about  by  Count 
^Crisis11"1  Taaffe's  valiant  endeavour  to  enfranchise 

the  Austrian  working  man  has  ended 
in  the  formation  of  a  coalition  Ministry  composed 
of  Conservatives,  German  Liberals,  and  Poles,  under 
Prince  Windischgratz  as  Premier ;  but  even  they 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  an  extension  of 
the  franchise  is  inevitable,  and  to  prepare  Bills 
accordingly.  The  Royal  assent  to  the  Hungarian 
Civil  Marriage  Bill  marks  the  breaking  of  another 
bar  to  progress  in  the  bi-partite  realm. 


The  Fall  of  *ne  cr^s  *n  Prance  supplies  perhaps 
the  French  the  most  startling  illustration  of  the 
Ministry,  p^g,.  0f  tj,e  new  Labour  or  Collectivist 
movement.  The  Chambers  assembled  on  the  14th> 
with  a  clear  majority  of  100  for  the  Moderate 
Republicans.  Against  their  325,  the  Socialists 
numbered  only  50,  Radicals  and  Socialists  together 
only  185.  The  Ministerial  programme  was  an- 
nounced on  the  21st  by  M.  Dupuy,  and  wore  a 
strongly  anti-Collectivist  complexion.  He  "  repu- 
diated all  doctrines  claiming  to  substitute  the 
impersonal  tyranny  of  the  State  for  individual 
initiative,"  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  progressive  income  tax,  separation  of  Church  and 


PRINCE  W1NDISCHGIIATZ. 

State,  or  revision  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  new 
leaven  was  at  work  in  his  own  Cabinet — M.  Peytral, 
the  Finance  Minister,  being  wedded  to  the  project 
of  a  progressive  income  tax — and  the  vigorous 
Radical  criticism  in  the  Chamber  coming  on  the 
top  of  the  Ministerial  dissensions,  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ministers  in  a  body,  their  majority  in  the 
Chamber  notwithstanding.  M.  Spuller,  a  great 
friend  of  Gambetta,  who  is  said  not  particularly  to 
favour  the  Russian  alliance,  was  asked  to  form  a 
new  Ministry.  Eventually,  however,  M.  Casimir 
Perier  has  become  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  M.  Spuller  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

There  has  been  quite   an  epidemic  of 

Greece  gone  ministerial   crises    during    the  month. 
Bankrupt.  _  , 

Austria,  Greece,  Italy  and  France  have 

all   succumbed.      Spain  and   Portugal   have  been 

threatened.    The  Greek  Chamber  was  opened  on  the 
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8th,  with  the  announcement  of  a  certain  funding 
scheme  as  the  only  way  of  escape  from  financial 
collapse.  Next  day  the  Government  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  and  the 
King,  on  receiving  their  resignations,  called  M. 
Tricoupis  back  to  power.  But  not  even  the  new 
Premier's  abilities  could  cope  with  the  situation. 
He  has  had  to  declare  that  Greece  could  no  longer 
fulfil  her  foreign  engagements,  and  desired  therefore 
to  come  to  "  an  honourable  compromise  with  her 
creditors,  offering  them  such  terms  as  the  state  of 
the  country  would  permit."  The  smallness  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  does  not  destroy  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  in  a  continent  overburdened  with  debt  the 
precedent  of  national  bankruptcy  has  been  revived. 


THE    BIOUT    HOS.    SI  U   CLAKE  FOltD. 
(From  a  p\olttjrap!t  by  Maull  and  Fox.) 

Greece    has    fallen    into  the  abyss  of 
CUaly'n    ins°lveacy;  Italy  still  reels  on  the  brink. 

The  assistance  lent  her  by  German  finan- 
ciers ha3  only  postponed  the  evil  day  :  and  an 
ex-Minister  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  war  as 
the  only  way  out — a  desperate  plunge  to  bring  the 
present  tension  to  an  end,  which  has  long  been 
apprehended.  Even  if  the  public  honour  of  the 
Government  was  unscathed,  the  private  honour  of 
its  members  was  not  above  suspicion.  When  the 
Chamber  met  on  the  23rd,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
revealed  grave  irregularities  in  the  dealings  of 
Ministers  with  the  banks.  The  violent  debate  which 
ensued  next  day,  and  in  which  the  Premier,  Giollitti, 
wag  personally  denounced,  ended  in  the  resignation 


of  the  Ministry.  After  four  days'  negotiation,  Signot 
Zanardelli  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Clare  Ford, 
G.C.B.,  has  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  Rome  in 
place  of  the  late  Lord  Vivian. 

The  third  Mediterranean  peninsula  is 

Tof  Swan™ aLj0  in   deep   trouble-  1116 

Spanish   honour   calls    for  vengeance 

on  the  Riff  tribes  for  their  attack  on  the  forts 

at  Melilla.    The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  tried  to 

preach  down  the  rebellious  tribes  and  to  mollify 


THE  INFANT  KING  OF  SPAIN. 
(From  "  Vanity  Fair.") 

Spain.  But  in  vain.  The  Spanish  Government  ha; 
called  out  the  reserves,  and  to  relieve  the  financial 
embarrassment  voluntary  subscriptions  have  bera 
solicited.  The  tribesmen  are  proclaiming  a  holy 
war  of  Moslems  against  the  Nazarenes,  and  the 
Spanish  clergy  seem  to  be  returning  the  complinitat 
As  Marshal  Campos,  who  has  been  put  in  command 
of  the  Spanish  forces,  has  arrived  at  Melilla,  beBt 
on  vigorous  measures,  we  may  soon  expect  to  ha>'' 
sanguinary  news.  This  little  war  has  lasted  too  loot, 
and  lies  too  near  the  open  gunpowder  mine  of  Europe 
not  to  suggest  unpleasant  possibilities. 
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But  Spain  has  worse  enemies  than  the 

Anarchy  j£aDyie  hordes.  Within  her  own  borders 
Militant.  ' 

is  encamped  the  army  of  despair  whose 

strategy  is  secrecy,  and  whose  weapons  are  dynamite. 
The  bomb  outrages  at  Barcelona  and  Granada,  as  well 
as  the  stores  of  explosives  later  discovered  by  the  police, 
attest  the  activity  of  the  Anarchists.  A  wave  of  anar- 
chic passion  seems  to  have  been  passing  over  the  lands. 
A  bomb  was  exploded  at  Marseilles  barracks  on  the 
15th.  In  Paris,  on  the  20th,  a  workless  man  stabbed 
M.  Georgevitch,  the  Servian  Minister — in  revenge  on 
Society  for  allowing  him  to  starve !  Infernal  machines 
were  despatched  on  the  23rd,  ostensibly  from  Orleans, 
to  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor,  voa 
Caprivi,  but  were  fortunately  de- 
tected in  time.  In  Dublin,  a  dyna- 
mite-box with  spent  fuse  was  found 
on  the  26th  ;  a  man  was  arrested 
with  a  canister  of  detonators  in  his 
possession,  and  a  suspected  informer 
was  shot  in  the  streets.  Even  in 
Montreal,  three  militia  officers,  one 
the  son  of  an  ex-Premier  of  Quebec, 
were  detected  on  the  20th  carrying 
dynamite,  presumably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blowing  up  the  Nelson 
Monument.  Boyish  froakishness, 
anti-British  sentiment,  horror  of 
Nelson's  immoralities  are  alleged  as 
cause.  An  attempt  to  raise  a  pauic 
in  London  on  the  ground  of  an 
Anarchist  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  which  burned  the  Homo 
Secretary  in  effigy,  was  promptly 
squashed  by  the  real  Mr.  Asquith. 

The  anarchy,  tempered 

TheCabul   Dy  unitet\  antagonism 
Mission.      ■>  ° 

to    British  influence, 

which  was  once  too  largely 
characteristic  of  Afghanistan,  seems 
to  be  developing  into  stability 
and  friendly  alliance.  The  Cabul 
Mission  has  ended  happily.  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand,  after  being 
handsomely  entertained  and  pub- 
licly honoured  by  the  Ameer,  has 
returned  in  safety  to  British  soil. 
The  Afghan  ruler  has  consented 
to  the  rectification  of  •  a  long  dis- 
puted frontier,  and  lias  received 
in  return  an  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent,  in  his  annual  subsidy. 


If  the  very  different  mission  of  Mr.  Scott  to  the 
Siamese  capital  only  results  as  pleasantly,  the  new 
Viceroy,  free  from  frontier  anxieties  on  East 
and  West,  will  b3  able  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  enormous  internal  problems  of  India. 
Of  these  we  have  been  reminded  by  the  Opium 
Commission,  now  sitting  in  Calcutta, — by  the 
minute  of  Sir  A.  P.  MacDonnell  on  the  tremendous 
loss  suffered  by  the  State  in  consequence  of  the 
present  Zemindar  system  (which  turned  collectors 
of  Government  rents  into  landlords), — and  by  the 
religious  dissensions  which  have  made  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Punjab  publicly  abjure  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  Lord  Elgin  will  need  all  the 
resources  of  his  statesmanship. 


The  ameer  of  afghahistax. 
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SIR   H.   MORTIMER   DD  RAND,   K.O.I. E. 
(ft-om  a  photograph  by  Covtell,  of  Simla.) 

Undoing  ^e  Silver  Crisis  which  our  Indian 
the  McKinley  Government  precipitated  in  the  United 

Polloy-  States,  being  now  allayed  by  the  Repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  American  people  are 
proceeding  steadily,  if  not  very  blithely,  in  the 
pathway  of  reform.  Of  the  State  elections  this 
month  which  have  resulted  in  great  Republican 
gains,  the  most  cheering  are  those  in.  New  York  State, 
where  Independent  Democrats  united  with  Repub- 
licans in  a  successful  revolt  against  "  Ring-rule " 
and  a  corrupt  judicature.  The  Bill  for  the 
Revision  of  the  Tariff,  which  was  submitted  on  the 
27th  ult.,  proposes  changes  which  will,  it  is  said, 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  50,000,000  dollars.  It  practically  involves  the 
abandonment  of  the  McKinley  policy.  The  effect  on 
the  world's  trade  if  the  new  fiscal  tendency  is  allowed 
to  fulfil  itself  will  be  something  almost  stupendous. 
The  shrewdness  of  the  German  Emperor,  who  encour- 
aged his  subjects  to  exhibit  largely  at  the  World's  Fair, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  won  a  third  of  the 
honours  divided  among  sixty-eight  competing  nations, 
will  doubtless  have  its  reward.  The  moment  seems 
a  favourable  one  for  the  negotiations  which  the 
Canadian  Government  has  set  on  foot  at  Washin"- 


THE  EAUL  Of  ELGIN, 
(from  a  photograph  by  J.  Thomson.) 

ton  for  promoting  freer  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

This  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which 

A^stro'lasta!  Canftda  has  ^filling  her  destiny  as 
mediator  of  unity  among  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  She  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  admirable  policy  of  establishing  closer  relations 
between  herself  and  Australasia.  The  mission  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 


SIR  TU031AS  uc:lwraito. 
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Commerce,  to  the  Governments  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  has  evoked  gratifying  response.  As  a  result, ' 
a  conference  will,  it  is  understood,  shortly  assemble 
in  Canada  to  promote  trade  and  to  arrange  for  a 
cable  between  the  two  great  Colonial  continents. 
Of  the  alternative  routes  proposed  for  this  cable — 


HOX.  HUGH  MUIB  NEL80V. 

the  shorter  crossing  French  territory  and  the  longer 
touching  British  possessions  only — the  latter  alone 
ought  to  be  considered.  The  electric  link — symbol 
of  what  we  all  hope  will  become  an  ever  stronger  tie — 
connecting  the  Dominion  and  the  nascent  Common- 
wealth is  much  too  precious  to  be  exposed  for  the 
length  of  a  single  inch  to  the  control  and  caprica 
of  any  foreign  Power.  That  Australians  are 
not  behind  Canadians  in  the  new  enterprise  is 
evident  from  the  statement  that  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith  has  yielded  the  premiership  of  Queens- 
land to  Mr.  Muir  Nelson  in  order  to  find  time  for  a 
journey  to  Canada  on  this  business.  The  new 
Premier,  who  still  has  Sir  Thomas  in  his  Cabinet,  is 
faced  with  a  recrudescence  of  the  separation  move- 
ment in  the  north. 

How  much  we  in  the  home  country  have 
Triumphant.  to  'earn  ^rom  these  daughter-states  was 

strikingly  illustrated  last  Tuesday,  the 
28th  ult.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  women  exer- 
cised the  full  political  franchise.  The  electoral  law 
which  came  into  force  on  September  19th  established 
woman's  suffrage  in  New  Zealand.  Our  Antipo- 
dean sisters  have  shown  great  promptness  in  getting 
their  names  on  the  register.  On  the  day  of 
election  they  voted  eagerly,  and  were  welcomed 
at  the  polls  with  enthusiasm.  Properly  enough 
the    Ministry    which     enfranchised    them  has 


been  maintained  in  power.  This  is  not  the  only 
woman's  victory  which  claims  record  here.  Far 
away  to  the  West,  the  citizens  of  Colorado  have 
adopted  the  franchise  for  women  by  a  majority  of 
4,000.  This  is  not  so  complete  a  novelty  in  the 
Republic  as  tho  case  of  New  Zealand  is  in  the  Em- 
pire, but  it  is  another  confirmation  of  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  English-speaking  folk.  Even  in  the 
Old  Country,  this  November,  which  has  been  so 
favourable  to  the  advance  of  woman,  has  not  passed 
without  its  trophies.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  16th  ult.,  on  a  refusal  to  accept  Mr.  W.  McLaren's 
instruction — empowering  the  Committee  to  add  to  the 
Pariah  Councils  Bill  a  clause  giving  the  parochial 
vote  to  all  women,  whether  married  or  single,  who 
would,  if  men,  possess  the  municipal  or  parliamentary 
franchise — the  Government  were  defeated  by  147  to 
126.  Accordingly  on  the  21st  Mr.  Fowler  promised 
to  insert  a  clause  conferring  a  yet  wider  franchise  : 
"  that  no  person  should  bs  disqualified  by  sex  or 
marriage  from  being  on  any  local  government  register 
of  electors  or  from  being  an  elector  for  any  local 
authority."  To  this  innovation  all  parties  agreed. 
Pp(rf  The  position  which  the  late  Prof. 

Jowett's  Jowett  held  in  the  general  regard  makes 
Successors.  appointment  0f  n;a  successors  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  Mr.  Ingram  By  water 
has  become  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Caird,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Glasgow  University,  has  been  elected  Master  of 


PUOPKSSOR   EDWARD  CAIRD. 
(Prom  a  photograph  by  J.  Stuart,  Glaigow.) 

Balliol.  The  latter  selection  especially  may  be  hailed 
as  another  indication  of  the  effort  the  stronger  men 
in  Oxford  are  making  to  lift  their  university  out  of 
an  almost  parochial  exclusiveness  into  something  like 
national  and  catholic  life. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

O.t  31.  Conference  of  the  Free  Labour  Association 
at  Clerkenwell. 

Conference  at  the  Manelou  House  on  the  Unem- 
ployed Question. 

Mr.  Spencer  Walnole  sppnlnted  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Office. 

CouncU  Meeting  of  the  Central  and  Associate  i 

Cbambersof  Agri.  nltnr.-at  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Elections  to  the  Prussian  Diet. 
Resignation  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 
Hot.  1.  Municipal  Elections  throughout  England 

and  Wales. 
Hews  received  of  a  defeat  of  the  Matabele. 
Conference  of  Literals,  at  the  National  Liberal 

Clnb,  to  consl  ler  the  Coal  Crisis. 
Silver  Purchase  Hepeul  Dill  passe  1  by  the  Unitei 

States  House  of  Representatives. 
Sentences  on  Eight  Persons  accused 

of  Illegal  Gambling  In  Germany, 
Conference,   at   the  Ywnmnstcr 

Town  Hall,  on  the  State  Rcgula- 

*  Hon  of  Vice  In  India. 
Meeting  of  Foetal  Telegraph  (  lerfcs 

at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Earring  Wi 
Street. 

a.  Shock  of  Earthquake  in  Wales  and 

Cornwall. 
Cutlers'  Feast  at  Sheffield. 
Meeting  of  the  I,uwer  House  of 

Convocation,  at  Westminster,  to 

discuss  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 
Floods  in  Japm  reported. 

3.  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  the 

Coalowuers'  and  Miners'  Fedcra- 

•  tions  at  Westminster. 
Discussion,  In  the  Upper  House  "f 

Convocation,  on  the  Pariah  Couu- 

clls  Bill. 
Socialist  Riots  at  Vienna. 
Captain  Williams  reported  missing 

from  the  Chartered  Company's 

Forces. 

Fatal  Dynamite  Explosion  at  San- 

tauder,  in  Spain. 
Arnant  Rising  In  Turkey. 

4.  Gunpowder  Explosion  at  Rio  da 

Janeiro ;  2  kille  1. 

End  of  the  Frenc  h  Miners'  strike. 

Close  of  the  Conference  of  Coal- 
owners  and  Miners ;  no  settle- 
ment effected. 

Strike  of  Tramway  Employee  at 
Marseilles. 
7.  Deputation,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  from 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Poor 
Law  Conferences  on  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill. 

Launch  of  the  HtrmUmt  at  Devon- 
port. 

Report  reteive  I  of  au  Attack  on  a 
British  Missionary  in  the  Shire 
Country. 

Meetlugof  thet  ouir  il  of  the  I. [Iter- 
ation Society  at  the  Natl  113.1 
Liberal  Club 

Meeting  of  Women,  at  St.  .James's 
Hall,  In  aid  of  the  Miners'  Wives 
and  Cbildreij . 

Central  Conference  of  Women 
Workers  opened  at  Lee  Is. 

End  of  the  Prussian  Elections. 

State  Elections  in  America, 
s.  News  of  Further  fighting  in  Matabele'and. 

Bomb  Outrage  at  Barcelona;  thirty  killed. 

Opening  of  the  Greek  Chamber  by  the  King. 

Opeuingof  an  Institute  of  Arts  and  Science  at 

'  Carlisle. 

Annual  Central  Conference  of  Representatives 
of  Poor  I,aw  Guardians  at  St.  Martin's  Town 
Hall. 

9.  Lord  Mayor's  Day  in  London. 

Banquet  at  the  Guildhall :  Speeches  by  Earl 
Spencer,  Lord  Kimberley,  Count  Torniclll, 
and  others. 

Resignation  of  the  Greek  Ministry. 

News  of  the  Complete  Itefeat  of  the  Matal>ele. 

10.  Meeting,  at  St.  James's  Halt,  in  Support  of 

Woman  Suffrage. 


Formation  of  the  New  Greek  Cabinet  with  M. 
Trlcoupis  as  Premier. 

Gates  and  Bars  removed  from  Twenty-one  Loo- 
don  Thoroughfares. 

Formation  of  the  New  Austrian  Cabinet  with 
Prince  Alfred  Wiudtscbgriltz  as  Premier. 

Sir  Clare  Ford  appointed  British  Ambassador  to 
Italy. 

Colston  Ranqnets  at  Bristol  :  Speeches  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Mori  y.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  and 
Others. 

Annual  Congress  of  the  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 
Union. 

Public  Durbar  at  Cabul  to  the  Members  of  the 

British  Mission. 
Publication  of  the  Final  Convention  between 

Great  Britain  anil  the  Transvaal  for  the  Cessiou 

of  Swaziland  to  the  Transvaal. 


LOUD  MAYOR  0.   It.  TYLK*. 

(From  a  Photograph  by  the  SUnotcopic  (o..i^a»y) 

Conference  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  West- 
minster, on  the  Church  and  the  O-al  I  Hspute. 

M.  Casiralr-Perier  elected  President  of  the  New- 
French  Chamber. 

Professor  Edward  '  'aird  elect*  1  Master  of  Balllol. 
lij.  Deputation  of  Mberal  Members,  to  Lord 
Ilerschell,  on  the  Appointment  of  County 
Magistrates. 

Great  Fire  iu  Old  Bailey.   1  killed. 

Sir  John  Gorst  elected  Lord  Re.tor  of  Glasgow 
University. 

Opening  of  the  Servian  Parliament  by  King 
Alexander. 

16.  Deputation  of  Grocers,  to  Mr.  Acland,  to  protest 
against  the  Teaching  of  Co-operation  at  the 
Continuation  Schools. 

Opening  of  the  German  Reichstag  by  the 
Emperor  William. 

Opening  of  the  New  Royal  Exchange  at  Cal  utta. 


The  Son  of  the  Comte  d'Eu  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  Brazil. 

Settlement  of  the  Coal  Trade  Dispute. 
Deputation  ,  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  from  the 

Friendly  Societies'  Conference  with  referetkt 

to  the  Stamp  Duty. 
Disastrous  Gales  :  many  lives  lost.  ' 
Lord  Roberts  presented  with  the  Freedom  of  list 

City  of  Edinburgh. 
Marquis  of  Huntly  elected  Lord  Re/tor  of 

Aberdeen  University. 
First  Sitting  of  the  Opium  CommissioD  si 

Calcutta. 
MuuKlpal  Elections  in  Spain. 
Attempted  Dynamite  Outrage  at  Montreal 
Opening  of  the  St.  Bride's  Foundation  Insulate 

by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Special  Meetiug  of  the  British  Sooth  Aim 

Company  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 

21.  Deputation,  to  Sir  William  Hir- 

tonrt,  of  Representatives  of  Uni- 
versity Colleges  on  Uovenuneu 
Grants. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Allotments 
and  (Small  Holdings  Assoriatn 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sotlety  lr 
Promoting  the  Return  of  Womoi 
as  Poor  I  .aw  Guardians. 

22.  Special  Meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  to  discass  the 
Unification  of  London. 

Brazilian  Rebel  Canary  Irooclai 
sunk. 

23.  Deputation  from  the  London  Ee- 
form  Union,  to)  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  on  the  Work  at  uV 
Government  Factories 

Budget  Statement  at  the  LooU 

School  Board. 
Opening  of  the  Italian  Chamber. 
Parliamentary  Report  on  tie 
Banks. 

Lord  Rolierts  presented  wttn  tin 

Freedom  of  the  City  of  Dundee 
Openingof  the  Austrian  Reicb-snub. 
Coal  Strike  iu_the  West  of  Scoust;! 
begun 

The  -'""yptian  Fodget  passed  by 

the  Councll'of  Ministers. 
Dispersal  of  the  .Matabele. 

24.  Deputation  of  railway  workers,  :■< 
Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill. 

Sir  J.  West  Rldgway  appointed 

Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ms". 
Resignation  of  the  Italian  Cabin" 

25.  County  Connril  Bve-Klrtkn  In 
North  Islington;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Napier  (Progressive') elected. 

Resignation  of  the  Servian  Cabiof t 
Fall  of  the  French  Ministry. 
Statement  by  M.  Trlonnpb  on  ttr 

Financial  Situation  In  Greece 
Mr.  Rett*  re-elected  President  if 
the  Orange  Free  ^tate. 

26.  Museum  Sunday. 

Separate  Court  granted  to  flnt- 

gary.  . 
Funeral  of  Prince  Alesaarer  n 
Battenberg  at  Sofia. 
.  Opening  of  the  Roumanian  Parliament. 
I  leputation,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  of  Represent! 
t i  v es  of  Workmen's  Insurance  Societies  en  lite 
Employers'  Liability  Bill. 
Shock  of  Earthquake  in  Canada. 
The  Imperial  Budget  submitted  to  the  Geraia 
Reichstag. 

Infernal  Machines  from  France  re  elved  by  us 
Germau  Emperor  aud  Connt  von  Caprhl. 
.  Memorial  Window  to  the  late  James  Rsaw 
Lowell  at  Westminster  Abbey  unveiled  by  Mi 
Ijeslie  Stephen. 
Geueral  Hie  tiou  in  Xew  Zealand :  Defeat  of  tin' 

Opposition. 
New  Free  Library  In  Walworth  Road 
by  Princess  Christian.  . 
'.  Conference  of  the  Christhn  OnjanlM'1™  a 
Industry,  at  the  Holboro  Town  Hall,  to  Mso* 
the  Living  Wage. 
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SPEECHES. 

Oct.  30.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  at  Melbourne,  on  Austra- 
lian Federation. 


Mr.  Asquith,  at  LcadVf,  on  the  Government. 
j*ir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  on  Libera] 
Lefriflation. 

Mr*  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Stirling,  on  the 

Political  Situation.. 
Mr.  Carson,  at  Ramsgate,  on  the  Work  or  the 

Government. 

i  1.  Dnke  of  Argyll,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  flome 
Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  W.  I.ogan,  at  Market  Harborough,  on  the 
Hume  Rule  Hill. 

3.  Mr.  William  Morris,  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts 

Society,  on  the  Printing  of  Books. 

J.  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  at  Sheffield,  on  Technical 
Education. 

4.  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 

the  Post  Office. 
King  Oscar,  at  Christiania,  on  the  Union  of 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  at  Stratford,  on  the  Ft 

John's  Ambulance  Aaso  iatiou. 


11.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Harrow,  on  the  Navy. 
Mr.  S.  Woods,  at  Haydo.k,  on  the  Coal  Crisis. 

12.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Irish 

Dynamite  Prisoners. 

13.  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham.  at  the  Royal  Geographisl 

Society,  on  .  the  I'rcscut  Standpoint  of 
Geography. 

Sir  Charles  linssoll,  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  on  the  Government  aud  Ixindou. 


MR.  arENCER  WAI.POLE, 
The  New  Secretary  to  the  Post  Offi.  e. 
(from  a  Photograph  by  AM  l.cirit,  I),  in/lat, 
M,:a/ Man.) 

I  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  at 
Ballagnaderln,  and  Mr.  Jofcn  Redmond,  lit 
Frenchpark,  on  the  De  Freyne  Kvi.  tions. 

fir  Charles  Russell,  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  on  the  Government  and  London  Reforms. 
DukeofDevonshire.nl  Rakewell,  on  Education. 

'■Mr.  Shaw  I.efevre,  at  Bradford,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

Mr.  Akers-rtonglas,  at  Hen.e  Bay,  on  the  Pariah 

Councils  Bill. 
r>.  Alderson,  at  Kxeter  Hall,  on  Mate  Modi  al 

Relief. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Lari.e,  on  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  John  Morlev.  at  Man.  li  ster,  on  the  House 

of  Lords  and  the  Home  Hula  Bill. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Acton,  on  Obstruction 

In  tbe  Home  Rule  Debate. 
Mr.  l,abou(berc,  at  Canterbury,  on  [ho  Matabele 

War,  et\ 

Xr.  Jusin  McCarthy,  at  Southwark,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Belfast,  on  Home  Rule. 
Lord  Randolph  Clmr.hill,  at  Dundee,  on  Hume 
Rule. 

Mr.  K.C.  Price,  at  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  on 
U*  Poor  Law  and  the  Unemployed. 

MtS^,ta^lnr^lu^l0WI1*,  *'  Ai'°''  °n  r'e1'6' 1118 


14.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  at  Botolph  House,  on  Arbi- 

tration. 

Lonl  Onslow  and  I.ord  P.oseberv,  at  the  .IL'tcl 

Metropole,  on  state  Socialism. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Glasgow,  ou  the 

Government. 

15.  I.ord  Kiniberley,  at  Bedford,  on  the  /Govern- 

ment. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  Lincolu,  on  the  Political 
Situation. 

Lord  Rosebery,  at  Battersea,  on  the  London 
County  Council, 

16.  Mr.  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe,  st  Islington,  on  the 

Ratepayers'  Grievance  in  Ixmdon. 

17.  Lord  Roberts,  at  Edinburgh,  on  India  Past  and 

Preseut. 

Lord  Cross,  at  Millom,  on  Politi-al  Affairs. 
Mr.  Goschen,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  ou  University  Exteusion. 

IB.  Mr.  Acland,    at  Birmingham,  on  Technical 
Education . 

19.  Mr.  John'  Bnrns,  at  Battersea,  on  Labour's 

Death  Roll. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington,  at  DroghcJa,  ou  the  Action 
of  the  Pamellite  Party 

20.  Mr.  W.  E.  II .  I.e:ky.  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 

on  England's  Colonial  IVuspects. 

21.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  at  the    Royal  Statistical 

Society,  on  Life  and  i.abonr  in  London. 
Admiral  P.  II.  Colornb,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 

Strategical  Position  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Lord  Randolph  Chan  hill,  at  Bradford,  ou  Home 

Rule,  etc. 

M.  Dupuy,  In  the  French  Chamber,  on  Hill 
Programme. 

M.  Paul  Verlaiue,  at  Barnard's  Inn,  on  the 
French  Poets  of  To-day. 

22.  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  and  Mr.  Mundella,  at  the 

Institution  of  Ele:trlcal  Engineers,  ou  Progress 

and  Klei  trioity. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  Bristol,  ou  the  Work  of 

the  Government. 
Lord  Rapdolph  Chun  hill,  at  Bradford,  on  the 

Government  Policy. 

23.  Alderman  Beechcroft,  at  Bermondsey,  on  Over- 

crowded London. 
I.ord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Bradford,  on  the 

Govern  ment. 
Surgeon-General  Sir  W.  Moore,  at  the  Imperial 

Institute,  on  the  Opium  Question. 
Duke  of  l  ife,  at  Manchester,  on  the  National 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

24.  Lord  Ashbourne,  at  Frome,  on  the  Home  Rule 

Bill. 

Marquis  of  Lon.e,  at  Shipley,  ou  Educational 
Questions. 

20.  Mr.  McUreo,   at  Stratford,  on  Employers' 
Liability. 

Mr.  Ben  Tlllelt,  at  Coventry,  on  Labour  and 
Social  Re-orgaulsation. 

27.  Dr.  John  Murray,  at  the  Royal  Geographical 

Society,  on  Antarctic  Exploration. 
Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  at  Stratford,  on  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Sir  W.  Marriott,  at  Cardiff,  on  Tarish  Count  lis, 
etc. 

28.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  Cardiff,  on  the  ToHti:  I 

Situation. 

VIce-Admlral  P.  H.  Colomb,  at  Allersuot,  ou 
■-  Coaling  Stations  and  Trade  Routes. 
Mr.  A.  Colquhoun,  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, on  Matabeleland. 
Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  at  St.  Panrras,  on  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Mission  to  Discharged  Prisoners. 

Lord  Salisbury,  at  Cardiff,  on  Public  Affairs. 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  South  Hackney,  on  the 

Unification  of  l^ondni. 
Sir  Henry  James,  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  Tarish 
Councils  B11L 


PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Nov.  9.  The  House  Reassemble!. 

13.  Second  Ilea  ling  of  the  Savings  Banks  Bill. 

17.  Discussion  ou  the  Commons'  Amendments  to  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  Annies  Bill. 
The  Savings  Banks  Bill  passed  through  Com- 
mittee. 

20.  Second  Reading  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation 
(Scotland)  Bill. 
Third  Reading  or  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  (Amendment)  Bill. 

24.  First  Reading  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Nov.  2.  The  Honse  Reassembled. 

Debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Local 
Government  (England  aud  Wales)  Bill. 

3.  Delate  on  the  Second  Rea  iing  of  the  Local 
(lovernmeut  (Euglaud  aud  Wales)  Hill  con- 
tinued. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FRANCIS  FARKMAN. 


C.  Debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Lolal 
Government  (England  aud  Wales)  Bill  con- 
tinued. 

7.  Secoud  Reading  of  the  Local  Government  (Eng- 
land aud  Wales)  Bill. 

s.  Debate  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill. 

9.  Debate  on  the  Chartered  Company  and  Matabele- 
land. 

Delate  on  the  Employer;,'  Liability  Bill  con- 
tinued. 

10.  Debate  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  con- 
tinued; Mr.  Mcljareu's  Amendment  reje.ted 
by  236  to  217. 

13.  Debate  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  con- 

tinued. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  regard  to  the 
Coal  Strike. 

14.  Dis  ussion  on  A  narchists  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Deliale  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  con- 
tinue!. 

10.  Debate  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  con- 
tinued. 

16.  Debate  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  con- 

tinue I. 

Committee  on  the  Ixial  Government  (England 
and  Wales)  BUI ;  Mr.  McLaren's  Motion  f- 
the  Enfranchisement  of  Women  carried  lj 
147  to  126. 

17.  Debate  on  the  Local  Government  (England  and 

Wales)  Bill  continued. 
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20. 
21. 

21 
23i 


Debate  on  the  Loral  Government  (England  and 

Wales)  Bill  continued. 
Debate  on  the  Local  Government  (England  and 

Wales)  Bill  continued. 
Deha'e  on  the  Local  Government  (England  anl 

Wales)  Bill  continued. 
Third  Reailing  of  the   Employers'  Liability 

Bill. 

i  Reading  of  the  National  Debt  Kedemp- 
Bill. 


Third   Reading  of  the  Public  Wrorks  Loans 

(So.  4)  Bill. 

Committee  on  the  1/xal  Government  (England 
and  \\  ales)  BUI  continued. 


OBITUARY. 

.  30.  Sir  John  Abbott,  late  Canadian  Premier,  72. 

Henry  Chasemore.  I 

.  1.  General  Sir  T.  Teesdale,  60. 
Jobann  Matejko,  Polish  painter,  65. 

Cardinal  Carlo  Ijiurenzlc,  72. 
lx>rd  French. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kettlewell,  71. 

M.  Tirard,  French  statesman,  C». 
Lady  Horuby,  79. 
Commander  R.  S.  Moore,  80. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Burnett,  86. 

Admiral  Franklin,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  King 
oi  Italy. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.D.,  66. 
Peter  Tscbalkowsky,  Russian  composer,  S3. 

Henry  Pratt  Robarts,  92 

Lieut. -Gen.  G.  C.  Vialls,  69. 


21.  Earl  of  Cromartie,  41. 
William  Courtney,  83. 

25.  Mr.  H.  West,  Recorder  of 

27.  Sir  John  D.  Hay,  76. 

Sir  Archibald  Orr-Ewiog,  75. 

CapL  the  Hon.  Henry  W  eyland  CtwUrjnJ. 

Alex.  Low  Bruce,  54. 


Anthony  Reel 
Karon  Alexander 
ulster,  81. 


ele  trician,  43. 

,  A^tdau  Kx-Prima  MI- 


LORD EBUBT. 


24.  First  Reading  of  the  Trade  Councils  Bill. 

Debate  on  the  Local  Government  (England  and 
Wales)  Bill  routlnuel. 

27.  Debate  on  the  I-ocal  Govermncut  (England  and 

Wales)  Bill  contluuel. 
National  Debt  Re.lemplion  Bill  passed  through 
Committee. 

Second  Reading  of  the  Public  Works  Loans 
(No.  4)  Bill. 

28.  Committee  on  the  I/ocal  Government  (England 

and  Wales)  Hill  continued. 
Third  Reading  of  the  National  Debt  Redemption 
Bill. 


Principal  James  Merino,  of  Ula.g  w. 

Tbeodor  Wachtel,  Tenor,  70. 
Baron  Maurice  Konigswater,  66. 

15.  David  Bremncr,  Journalist. 

16   Sir  Robert  Morier,  67. 

Bishop  Parry,  of  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

17.  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  36. 
Colonel  A.  H.  Paacue,  56. 

is.  Lord  Ebury,  92. 

III.  J.  Bailey  lienton.  engineer,  78. 

Count  llethnsy-Hue,  Founder  of  the  Free  Con- 
servative Partv  in  Prussia.  64. 
Ladlslaus  von  Szogyeny-Martch,   Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Hungary. 

20.  Madame  Julia  Woolf, 


8IB  ANDREW  CLARK. 

(P,om  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry.) 


The  Deaths  are  also  announced  of  Karl  BV 
French  paiuter,  84 ;  Hon.  Charles  Ilojie ; 
I,auerton ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Palmer,  75 ;  UcMM 
Ducde  Beauffcemont,  66;  Marquis  de  Flen.  F 
toriograpber  to  the  Orleans  Family.  :■■  .  ! 
Parkman,  historian,  70;  Prof.  H.  Hageu,  Ki 
mologtst;  M.  Flmil  Jamais,  French  Deputy ;  r>i 
A.  Bonvier,  theologian;  All  Pasha  Mocbant: 
Ernest  Cahan,  musician,  65;  Hennr  W.  Kb 
arcbseologist,  78 ;  Henry  Fraser  Walter,  «f  I 
Times.  71;  G.  A.  Osborne,  Musician;  Caul 
Herlsson.  62 ;  Count  Boleslav  Putockl ;  Sir  Jd 
TO. 


The  New  Volume  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  (July-December,  1893) 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.    Price  5s.,  handsomely  bound. 


THE  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


k'tvm  the  WettmintUr  Bud<j<t.} 


[November  '.7,  ItWJ. 


F;«  m  the  Bulie'in.] 


[-'optemljer  3a,  lasix 


MB.  RHODES:  THE  NAPOLEON  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


JUST  ROUND  THE  CORNER. 

"  We'have  tnrnel  the  comer."— Premier  Pattkhiox,  of  Victoria. 
(Wc  have ;  and,  aa  usual,  run  up  against  a  familiar  figure.) 


From  Judpt  ] 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  TYPEWRITER. 
Gbovzb:   "Blame  the  thing— I  can't  make  it  work." 


[November  25,  1893. 
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From  the  Uindi  Punch.} 


THE  NEW  KEEPER. 


[October  22,  1893. 


Hindi  Punch  :  Ride  biro  gently,  my  Lord  of  Elgin;  don't  tighten  the 
bridle,  but  guide  him  with  this  trident,  and  you  are  sure  to  liud  hiin  as  gentle 
and  docile  as  Mayo  and  Ripon  foun  1  him. 


From  the  Uindi  Punch.]  [O.tober  15,  1SS1 

OIN  vertus  OPIUM  ;  i 
Or  What  it  Mat  Cohe  To. 
[When  opium  is  gone,  alcohol  will  come  in— a  deadlier  enemy  still. ] 
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[November  26,  1893. 


DEBTS  IX  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

n.l.T a M  :  What  does  thin  bottomless  tMsket  mean  ? 
afbiyi:  Emperor,  it  Is  the  result  of  the  inquiry  Into  the  pe  uniary 
Ion  of  the  office™  of  the  Empire. 


From  Kladdtradatsch.]  [November  19,  IS93. 

ENGLISH  SYMPATHY. 

At  the  Ixird  Mayor's  Banquet  Lord  Kiinberlcy  spoke  of  England's 
^•lupathy  with  Spain  in  her  present  trials. 


From  maddcradatKh  ] 


[November  13,  1893. 


TO  THE  PILLARS  OF  HEKCULES. 
How  good  to  be  able'  to  re-kon  on  friends  in  time  of  need! 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON. 


N  the  World's  Fair  year,  we  Americans  may  bo  forgiven 
an  excess  of  national  self-consciousness  which  leads 
us  to  ask  where  we  stand  among  the  peoples  of  the 

rth ;  to  cast  about  for  the  significance  of  this  young 

;- Atlantic  civilisation. 

The  answer  is  writ  large  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 

0  continent  in  our  huge  railway  systems,  containing 
>re  than  half  the  track  mileage  of  the  entire  world;  in 
c  telegraph  lines  beside  tliera ;  in  the  network  of  wires 
er  and  under  our  great  cities ;  in  the  trans-oceanic 
hies  with .which,  a  quarter 

a  century  ago,  the  Old 
"orld  was  brought  within 
leaking  distance  of  the 
ew,  and  in  the  strange 
lachines — telephones,  pho- 
rigraphs,  dynamos, — which 
ave  revolutionised  our  in- 
iistrics  and  which  will  cer-' 
\inly  revolutionise  our 
-hole  society.  In  short,  wo 
re  a  nation  of  mechanics 
ml  inventors. 

AN  AGE  OF  ELECTRICITY, 
SD  EDISON  IS  ITS  PROPHET. 

But  half  a  century  ago 
>no  might  have  felt  secure 
h  asserting  that  the  great 
•ngineering  triumphs  of  the 
igci  had  come  through  the 
ipplication  of  steam.  Arid 
iow,  already,  the  more  subtle 
v«ency  of  electricity  has 
'lirown  the  work  of  Watt 
■md  Stephenson  and  Fulton 
"torn  the  category  of  mar- 
vels and  bids  fair  to  super- 
sede it  altogether.  Steam 
:  ame  but  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  ever-present,  all- 
powerful  "fluid,"  and  wo 
iare  being  ushered  into  an 
:  iige  of  electricity, 
j  In  America  there  is  one  unassuming  citizen  who  sums  up 
(in  his  personality  and  achievements  this  genius  of  the 
American  rai*e.  If  one  were  to  ask  what  individual  best 
t-ymbolises  this  industrial  regeneration  it  would  be 
marvellously  easy  to  answer,  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  The 
precocious  self-reliance  and  restless  energy  of  the  New 
World;  its  brilliant  defiance  of  traditions;  the  immediate 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  and,  above  all,  the  distinc- 
tive inventive  faculty  reach  in  him  their  apogee. 

The  more  mass  of  this  extraordinary  man's  work  gives 
in  itself  a  striking  idea  of  the  force  which  he  exerts  in 

1  our  material  progress.  Up  to  a  few  days  ago  the  govern- 
|  raent  had  granted  Edison  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and 

twenty  patents,  while  he  had  in  addition  one  hundred 
and  fifty  applications  on  file.  And  this  during  a  working 
period  that  has  not  yet  brought  him  within  many  years 
of  the  grand  climacteric,  and  much  of  it  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  discouraging  financial  obstacles. 


MB.  EWSON  AT  FOURTEEN. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OP  A  GENIUS. 

For  Mr.  Edison  is  but  forty-six  years  of  age.  He 
comes  of  Dutch  parentage,  the  family  having  emigrated 
to  America  in  1730.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  banker 
of  high  standing  in  New  York.  Thomas  Edison  was  born 
in  Erie  County,  Ohio.  When  he  was  but  a  child  of  seven 
the  family  forhrnes  suffered  reverses  so  serious  as  to  make 
it  necessary  that  he  should  become  a  wage-earner  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  and  that  the  family  should  move 

from  his  birthplace  to 
Michigan. 

Only  fouf  years  later  the 
boy  was  reading  Newton's 
"Principia,"  with  the  en- 
tirely logical  result  of  be- 
coming deeply  and  perma- 
nently disgusted  with  pure 
mathematics.  Indeed,  he 
seems  ,to  have  displayed  all 
the  due  precocity  of  genius, 
one  of  his  notable  feats  about 
this  timo  being  an  attempt 
to  read  through  the  entire 
Free  Library  of  Detroit ! 

NEWSBOY,   EDITOR,  AM> 
CHEMIST  AT  FIFTEEN. 

Nor' was  ho  by  any  means 
a  youthful  bookworm  and 
dreamer.  The  distinctly 
practical  bent  of  his  cha- 
racter was  shown  in  his 
operations  as  newsboy  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway — 
especially  in  the  brilliant 
coup  by  which  in  18C9  he 
bought  up  on  "futures"  a 
thousand  copies  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  containing 
important  war  news,  and, 
gaining  a  little  time  on 
his  rivals,  sold  the  entire 
batch  like  hot  cakes,  so  that 
the  price  reached  twenty-five  cents  a  paper  before  the 
end  of  his  route.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  he  was 
posing  as  editor  of  the  Grand  I'runk  Herald,  a  weekly 
periodical  of  very  modest  proportions  itsued  from  the 
train  on  which  he  travelled. 

Ho  had  also  begun  to  dabble  in  chemistry,  and  fitted 
up  to  that  end  a  small  itinerant  laboratory.  During  the 
progress  of  some  occult  experiments  in  this  workshop 
certain  complications  ensued  in  which  a  jolted  and  broken 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
conductor.  He,  who  had  been  long-suffering  in  the 
matter  of  unearthly  odours,  promptly  ejected  the  young 
devotee  and  all  his  works.  This  incident  would  havo 
been  only  amusing,  had  it  not  been  rendered  deplorable 
from  the  lasting  deafness  which  resulted  from  a  box  on 
the  ear,  administered  by  the  irate  conductor  in  the  course 
of  tho  young  scientist's  hegira. 
Edison  transferred  the  laboratory  to  his  father's  cellar, 
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and  diligently  studied  telegraphy,  establishing  a  line 
between  his  homo  and  a  boy  partner's',  with  the  help  of  an 
old  river  cable,  sundry  lengths  of  stove-pipe  wire  and 
glass  bottle  insulators. 

A  HEROIC  TUITION  FEE. 

Dramatic  situations  appear  at  every  turn  of  thisman*s  life, 
though  from  his  temperament  he  would  bo  the  last  to  seek 
them.  He  seems  to  be  continually  arriving  on  the  scene 
at  critical  moments  to  take  the  conduct  of  affairs  into  his 
own  hands.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he 
snatched  a  station-master's  child  from  before  an  approach- 
ing train,  that  he  earned  his  first  lessons  in  telegraphy 
from  the  father.  So  apt  a  pupil  was  he  that  the  railroad 
company  soon  gave  him  regular  employment,  and  at 
seventeen  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  expert  opera- 
tors on  the  road. 

NOT  A  PEIO  BY  ANT  MEANS. 

There  was  a  saving  human  quality  of  error  in  the  boy 
to  redeem  him  amply  from  the  colourless  perfection  of 
the  story-book  model.  One  is  almost  glad  to  hear  that 
he  was  not  by  any  means  a  paragon  as  an  operator,  and 
that  he  played  tricks  on  tho  company  by  inventing  a 
device  which  would  automatically  send  in  the  signal  to 
show  he  was  awake  at  his  post,  while  he  comfortably 
snored  in  tho  corner.  Some  such 
boyish  mischief  soon  sent  him  in  dis- 
grace over  the  line  to  Canada.  The 
heavy  winter  had  cut  off  telegraphic 
connections  and  all  other  means  of 
communication  between  the  place  in 
which  he  was  sojourning  and  the 
American  town  of  Sarnier.  With  cha- 
racteristic promptness  and  originality 
Edison  mounted  a  locomotive  and 
tooted  a  telegraphic  message  again  and 
again  across  the  river  until  the  Ameri- 
cans understood  and  answered  in  kind. 

AMONG  THE  TRAMP  TELEGRAPHERS. 

For  the  next  few  years  Edison  was 
successively  in  charge  of  important 
wires  in  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans,  and  Louisville.  He  lived  in  the  free  and  easy 
atmosphere  of  tho  tramp  operators — a  boon  companion 
with  them,  yet  absolutely  refusing  to  join  in  the  dissipa- 
tions to  which  they  were  professionally  addicted.  He  has 
always  been  a  total  abstainer  and  a  singularly  moderate 
man  in  everything  but  work,  for  which  he  is  a  perfect 
glut'on.  Many  are  the  stories  current  of  the  timely  aid 
given  his  rollicking  colleagues  when  their  potations  had 
Jed  them  into  trouble.  It  was  their  custom,  when  a 
spree  was  on  the  tapis,  to  make  him  the  custodian  of 
those  funds  which  they  felt  obliged  to  save.  On  a  more 
than  usually  hilarious  occasion  one  of  them  returned 
rather  the  worse  for  the  wear,  and  knocked  the  treasurer 
down  on  his  refusal  to  deliver  the  trust  money; 
the  other  depositors,  we  are  glad  to  say,  gave  the  un- 
gentlemanly  tippler  a  sound  thrashing.  But,  though 
Edison  could  be  trusted  with  his  colleagues'  money, 
ho  was  himself  in  a  chronic  state  of  penury,  since  he 
devoted  every  cent,  regardless  of  future  needs,  to  scientific 
bosks  and  materials  for  experiments.  Nor  was  he  in  any 
great  favour  with  his  employers ;  they  wanted  operators, 
not  inventors,  so  they — not  unreasonably — said. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  PRESS  GIVES  HIM  A  STATE  DINNER. 

At  one  time  he  was  in  such  straits  that  a  necessary 
journey  from  Memphis  to  Louisville  had  to  be  performed 
on  foot.    At  the  Louisville  station  he  was  offered  excel- 


lent chances  to  put  his  extraordinary  skill  to  use.  He 
had  perfected  a  style  of  handwriting  which  would  allow 
him  to  take  from  the  wire  in  very  legible  longhand  forty- 
seven  and  even  fifty- four  words  a  minute.  As  he  was  but 
a  moderately  rapid  sender,  he  invented  an  automatic  help 
which  enabled  him  to  record  the  matter  at  leisure  and 
send  it  off  as  fast  as  it  was  needed.  Of  this  Louisville 
stay,  one  of  his  biographers  says: — 

True  to  his  dominant  instincts,  he  was  not  long  in 
gathering  around  him  a  laboratory,  printing  office  and  mactiiK 
shop.  He  took  press  reports  during  his  whole  stay,  includio; 
on  one  occasion  the  Presidential  message  and  veto  of  tW 
District  of  Columbia  by  Andrew  Johnson,  and  this  at  one 
sitting,  from  3.30  p.m.  to  4.30  a.m.  He  then  paragraphed  tt» 
matter  received  over  the  wires,  so  that  each  printer  W 
exactly  three  lines,  thus  enabling  a  column  to  be  set  up  ii 
two  or  three  minutes'  time.  For  this  he  was  allowed  all  tin 
exchanges  he  desired,  and  the  Louisville  press  gave  him  i 
state  dinner. 

HIS  FIRST  PATENT.    IT  WORKED  TOO  WELL. 

A  little  later  Edison  received  his  first  patent-* 
machine  for  recording  votes,  and  designed  to  be  used  in 
the  State  Legislature.  It  was  an  ingenious  device,  b» 
which  the  votes  were  clearly  printed  and  shown  on  a  roil 
of  paper  by  a  small  machine  attached  to  the  desk  of  each 


member.  The  invention  was  never  used,  and  Mr.  Edison 
tells  with  a  comical  twinkle  in  his  eyes  how  amazed  lie 
was  to  hear,  on  presenting  it  to  the  authorities,  that  sui'li 
an  innovation  was  out  of  the  question ;  that  the  letter  it 
worked  the  more  impossible  it  would  be,  for  its  use  would  i 
destroy  the  most  precious  right  of  the  minority — that  d 
filibustering.  The  inventor  thinks,  however,  that  be 
received  quite  the  worth  of  his  trouble  in  tho  lesson 
taught  him  to  make  sure  of  the  practiaal  need  of  and 
demand  for  a  machine  before  spending  his  energies  on  it 

ASTRAY  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  this  same  year,  Edison  came  to  New  York  friendless 
and  in  debt  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  bis  experiments. 
For  several  weeks  he  wandered  about  the  town  with  actual 
hunger  staring  him  in  the  face.  It  was  a  time  of  greit 
financial  excitement,  and  with  that  strange  quality  of 
opportunism  which  one  would  think  had  been  woven  int" 
his  destiny,  he  entered  the  establishment  of  the  Law  Gold 
Reporting  Company  just  as  their  entire  plant  had  shut 
down  on  account  of  an  accident  in  the  machinery  that 
could  not  be  located.  The  heads  of  the  firm  wei* 
anxious  and  excited  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  crowd 
of  the  Wall  Street  fraternity  waited  about  for  the 
news  which  came  not.  The  shabby  stranger  put  his 
finger  on  the  difficulty  at  once,  and  was  given  lucrative 
employment.   In  the  rush  of  the  metropolis  a  man  finds 
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his  trne  level  without  delay,  especially  when  his  talents 
are  of  so  practical  and  brilliant  a  nature  as  were  this 
joung  telegrapher's.  It  would  be  an  absurdity  to 
imagine  an  Edison  hidden  in  New  York.  Within  a 
short  time  he  was  presented  with  a  cheque  for  $40,000, 
as  his  share  of  a  single  invention — an  improved  stock 
printer.  From  this  time  a  national  reputation  was 
assured  him.  He  was,  too,  now  engaged  on  the  duplex 
and  quadruples  systems,  which  were  almost,  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  telegraphy. 

WORKING  TWENTY  HOURS  DAILY  FOB  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 

"  Do  you  have  regular  hours,  Mr.  Edison  ?  "  I  asked 
not  long  ago.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  work  hard 
now.  I  come  to  the  laboratory  about  eight  o'clock  every 
day  and  go  home  to  tea  at  sis,  and  then  I  study  or  work 
on  some  problem  until  eleven,  which  is  my  hour  for 
bed." 

"  Fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  can  scarcely  be  called 
loafing,"  I  snggested. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  for  fifteen  years  I  have  worked 
on  an  average  twenty  hours  a  day." 

This  astonishing  brain  has  been  known  to  puzzle  for 
sixty  successive  hours  over  a  refractory  problem,  its 
owner  dropping  quietly  off  into  a  long  sleep  when  the 
job  was  done,  to  awake  perfectly  refreshed  and  ready  for 
another  siege.  Mr.  Dickson,  a  neighbour  and  familiar, 
sives  an  anecdote,  told  by  Edison  which  ' well  illustrates 
bis  untiring  energy  and  phenomenal  endurance.  In 
describing  his  Boston  experience  Edison  said  he  bought 
Faraday's  works  on  electricity,  commenced  to  read  them 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  until  his 
room-mate  arose,  when  they  started  on  their  long  walk  to 
set  breakfast.  That  end,  however,  was  entirely  subordi- 
nated in  Edison's  mind  to  Faraday,  and  he  suddenly 
remarked  to  his  friend  :  " '  Adams,  I  have  got  so  much 
to  do  and  life  is  so  short,  that  I  have  got  to  hustle,'  and 
with  that  I  started  off  on  a  dead  run  for  my  breakfast." 

MENS  SANA  IN  COBPOBE  8ANO. 

Mr.  Edison's  fine  gray  eye  is  tho  clearest  I  ever  looked 
into,  and  his  fresh,  wholesome  complexion  and  substantial, 
though  not  by  any  means  corpulent  figure,  are  not  better 
described  than  by  the  stock  phrase  "  the  picture  of 
%  health."  There  is  none  of  the  lean  and  hungry  look  of 
'■  the  overworked  student  about  him.  His  face,  though 
strongly,  even  magnificently  chiselled,  is  almost  lx>yish  in 
its  smoothness,  and  in  his  manner  there  is  that  flavour  of 
perfect  simplicity  and  cheery  good  will  given  only  to  the 
very  great.  He  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  of  men,  and 
wily  reluctantly  allows  himself  to  be  hedged  in  from 
certain  interviewers  of  the  baser  sort.  "  Mr.  Edison  is 
always  glad  to  see  any  visitor,"  said  a  gentleman  who  is 
continually  with  bim,  "except  when  he  is  hot  on  the 
trail  for  something  he  has  been  working  for,  and  then 
it  is  as  much  as  a  man's  head  is  worth  to  come  in  on 
bim." 

The  inventor  describes  himself  as  possessing  only  a 
fcur  amount  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of 
machinery.  Yet  he  generally  controls  with  his  own 
1  fingers  the  mechanism  of  his  experiments.  There  have 
been  associated  with  him  during  his  working  history  two 
or  three  gentlemen  who  have  materially  aided  him,  where 
a  second  brain  and  hand  are  needod.  These  co-operative 
wperiments  have  been  carried  on  in  a  very  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  camaraderie. 

HOW  MR.  EDISON  INVENTS. 

■  His  genius  comes  near  to  justifying  that  definition  of 
the  word  which  makes  it  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 


pains.  "  Are  your  discoveries  often  brilliant  intuitions? 
Do  they  come  to  you  wliile  you  are '  lying  awake  nights '? ' " 
I  asked  him. 

"  I  never  did  anything  worth  doing  by  accident/'  he 
replied,  "  nor  did  any  of  my  inventions  come  indirectly 
through  accident,  except  the  phonograph.  No,  when  I 
have  fully  decided  that  a  result  is  worth  getting,  I  go 
ahead  on  it  and  make  trial  after  trial  until  it  comes." 

"I  have  always  kept,"  continued  Mr.  Edison,  "strictly 
within  the  lines  of  commercially  useful  inventions.  I 
have  never  had  any  time  to  put  on  electrical  wonders, 
valuable  simply  as  novelties  to  catch  the  popular  fancy." 
And  he  named  in  distinction  some  noted  electricians 
who  had  made  their  reputations  through  the  pyrotech- 
nics of  the  profession. 

HE  HATES  A  TELEPHONE. 

"  What  makes  you  work  ?  "  I  asked  with  real  curiosity. 
"  What  impels  you  to  this  constant,  tirekws  struggle  ? 


AT  TWENTY-ONE. 


You  have  shown  that  you  care  comparatively  nothing  for 
the  money  it  makes,  and  you  have  no  particular  enthu- 
siasm in  the  attending  fame." 

"  I  like  it,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment  of  puzzled 
expression,  and  then  be  repeated  his  reply  several  times 
as  if  mine  was  a  proposition  that  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before.  "  I  like  it.  I  don't  know  any  other  reason. 
You  know  some  people  like  to  collect  stamps.  Anything 
I  have  begun  is  always  on  my  mind,  and  I  am  not 
easy  while  away  from  it  until  it  is  finished.  And  then  I 
hate  it." 

"  Hate  it?"'  I  asked,  struck  by  his  emphatic  tones. 

"  Yes,"  he  affirmed,  "  when  it  is  all  done  and  is  a 
success,  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  it.  I  haven't  used  a 
telephone  in  ten  years,  and  I  would  go  out  of  my  way 
any  day  to  miss  a^i  incandescent  light." 

THE  INVENTOR  VERSUS  THE  PATENT  PIRATE. 

Mr.  Edison  waxes  eloquent  and  righteously  indignant 
over  the  treatment  which  the  inventor  is  only  too  apt  to 
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receive.  He  thinks  that  it  is  flying  m  the  face  of  provi- 
dence to  patent  an  important  discovery ;  for  a  race  of 
professional  sharks  has  arisen  to  dispute,  with  absolute 
disregard  of  facts,  priority  of  claim  to  valuable  patent*. 
Tho  better  known  tho  patentee,  the  more  liablo  aro  they 
to  swarm  about  with  subornc  1  witnesses.  Mr.  Edison 
has  no  fault  to  rind  with  tho  patent  law  in  this  matter, 
but  condemns  strongly  tho  practice  of  the  United  States 
Circ  uit  Court  in  issuing  injunctions  forbidding  an 
inventor  to  use  his  discovery  until  the  case  is  decided— 
a  period  often  covering  years.  Ho  maintains  that  this 
works  great  injustice  to  the  honest  parties  to  a  suit,  and 
that  there  is  "  no  protection  in  patents  at  all." 

"  However,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Bradstrcet  rates  your 
credit  at  $3,000,000  (£600,000),"  I  remarked. 

"  It  did  not  come  from  my  inventions,"  he  said  quickly, 
"  I  never  made  money  as  a  professional  inventor.  What 
property  I  own  has  been  accummulated  since  I  began  to 
do  business  and  manufacture  the  machines  in  my  own 
shop.  That  is  tho  only  hope  of  the  inventor.  He  will 
starvo  if  he  depends  on  his  patents. ' 

Those  who  have  lieen  associated  with  Mr.  Edison  add 
that  he  has  been  fleeced  by  unscrupulous  lawyers  and 
patent  sharks  so  unmercifully  that  it  is  to  'lie  won- 
dered he  has  auy  faith  left  in  mankind. 

In  tho  Orange  mountains  Mr.  Edison  has  a  pretty  home, 
presided  over  by  a  charming  wife — his  second— and  three 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  boy  is  beginning  an  appren- 
ticeship in  his  father's  work. 


THE  ESTIMATE  OF  A  TWENTY  YEAR8*  A 

Perhaps  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  give  a 
mate  of  tho  inventor  as  lie  appears  beyond 
hold  of  his  laboratory  than  Mr.  Edward  Hi 
who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  disiltfcsi 
atmosphere  of  business  for  twenty  years.    Mr.  John; 
hinselfis  an  American  of  a  type  which  is  a  nccpsra 
complement  to  creative  genius  such  as  Edison's.    He  h 
shown  a  masterly  ability  to  comprehend  the  intrica 
problems   of   organising    and   conducting   the  great 
companies,  by  whose  aconcv  inventions  such  a 
incandescent  light  and  the  phonograph  conld  be  hi 
to  the  people  all  over  America — a  work  than  wln'o' 
affairs  of  state  themselves  call  for  scarcely  less  breath 
of  view,  talent  for  combination,  and  executive  force. 

Tie  characterises  Edison  as  genial  and  even  froli 
with  a  temperament  which  might  even  -be  called, 
"  In  the  whole  course  of  our  connection," 
Johnson,  "and  notwithstanding  the  many 
liis  temper  and  the  injustices  which  ho  sufTe 
unscrupulous  business  antagonists,  we  have  h* 
one  'difference.'  That  was  based  on  a  pure  imsnn- 
d'Tsfanding  and  has  long  sir.ee  died  a  natural  death. 
My  association  with  him  has  been  of  the  greatest  profit 
and  pleasure  to  me.  Our  active  friendship  will  end  onlj 
with  the  deatli  of  one  of  us,  though  our  bu 
relations  have  ceased  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
ramification  of  the  electric  light  and  power  industries, 
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ith  which  I  became  more  intimately  identified  than  did 
other  laboratory  associates." ' 

HE  IS  A  RELUCTANT  LION. 

gh  Mr.  Edison  is  social  in  his  nature  even  to 
nt  of  jollity,  ho  is  thoroughly  averse  to  the 
mlas  of  a  conventional  society.    Can  we  expect  men 
ho  work  twenty  hours  a  day  to  cultivate  the  more 
laborate  graces  ?    This  is  in  some  sort  to  be  regretted, 
ipecially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  circles  which,  if 
le  were  otherwise  minded,  would  be  open  to  him;  for 
is  really  a  brilliant  conversationalist.    But  while 
ociety  loses  a  lion,  the  world  gains  a  genius.    "  He  has 
iften  been  heard,"  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  cour- 
eous  answers  to  my  questions,  "  to  express  contempt 
an  inventor  who,  having  produced  a  single  invention, 
a  tour  of  1  society '  to  receive  its  plaudits,  and, 
(ding  the  life  so  agreeable,  pursues  it  permanently,  to 
ie  destruction  of  his  further  ambition." 
Mr.  Johnson  deplores  this  hiding  of  Edison's  delightful 
ersonality  under  the  bushel  of  reserve,  and  wishes  that 
ie  might  be  gently  and  tactfully  lured  into  tho  social 
orld,  which,  w  hen  once  ho  had  confidence  in  his  com- 
mand, of  its  technicalities,  he  could  not  but  greatly  enjoy.  , 
But  perhaps  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  fearful  and 
oudeiful  thing  we  call  "society"  was  made  neither  by 
nor  for  geniuses.    And  he  is  only  a  genius.  , 
f?pj  clearly  tho  world  is  ready  enough  to  grant  him 
(to  worship;  but  it  is  rather  as  we  see  him  at  noon 


taking  his  workmanlike  lunch  basket  on  his  knees,  or  as 
we  hear  of  his  l>eing  refused  admittance  to  his  own  labo- 
ratory by  a  new  porter,  who  sees  nothing  in  him  bat  si 
suspicious-looking  person  in  a  slouch  hat— than  as  a  can- 
didate for  initiation  into  the  sartorial  and  other  mysteries 
of  the  beau  monde.  As  well  as  these  may  be  in  their  way, 
they  are  utterly  foreign  to  the  most  picturesque  and 
lovable  aspects  of  Edison. 

THE  INVENTOR  AS  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

It  is  told  that  in  tho  halcyon  days  of  Mr.  Ellison's 
earlier  manufactories,  he  absolutely  refused  to  have  any 
system  of  book-keeping,  and  even  kept  no  record 
at  all  of  notes  to  be  paid.  When  these  fell  due,  he 
would  drop  everything  and  scurry  around  to  raise  tho 
necessary  funds— this  on  the  principle,  as  ho  put  it, 
that  the  notary's  fee  on  tl  e  protested  note  was  cheaper 
than  keeping  books!  Ho  lias  learned  much  since  then 
in  the  stern  regime  of  the  business  world;  but  it  is  still 
tho  unqualified  opinion  of  many  true  friends  that  both 
the  world  and  Mr.  Edison  would  have  been  gainers  if  ho 
had  left  the  conduct  of  the  puiely  business  side  of  hia 
affairs  to  associates  of  special  commercial  training  and 
instincts.  For  the  inventor  has  an  intolerance  of  forms 
in  business,  as  in  society.  lie  undertook  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  industries  he  had  created  in 
consequence  of  his  disappointment  at  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  lighting  venture.  Mr.  Johnson  gives 
him  credit  for  fertility  of  resource  and  brilliancy  ot 
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conception  in  his  business  management,  but  easily  shows 
ho*  Uttle  these  avail  in  tho  exacting  world  of  commerce 
when  not  backed  by  the  patient  pursuit  of  an  established 
order. 

.  This  natural  disregard  for  the  forms  and  minutiiB  of 
business  affairs  has  led  to  anything  but  a  path  of  roses 
for  Mr.  Edison  in  his  financial  operations. 

A  SENSITIVE  NATURE. 

"  He  is  frank  and  open  to  a  degree,"  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
"and,  despite  many  a  sad  experience,  as  well  as  oft- 
repeated  expressions  of  cynicism  under  the  sense  of 
injustico,  he  is  always  ready  with  sympathy  and  an  ppen 
hand.  When  he  feels  himself  injurca  he  is  bitter'for  a 
time,  but  this  passes  away  unless  fed  by  the  active 
hostility  of  an  opponent. 

"  He  is  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism  of  his  motives, 
and  is  even  too  apt  to  interpret  a  light  remark  to  mean  a 
great  disparagement.  When  he  is  robbed  of  money  he 
will  easily  forget  it;  but  if  attainted  in  any  moral  sense 
he  becomes  relentless." 

EDISON'S  I'LACE  AMONG  THE  WORLD'S  SCIENTISTS. 

It  might  seem  an  infelicitous  place  for  such  a  heading 
in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  his  business  relations,  but 
his  achievements  cannot  be  separated  from  commerce. 
He  is  an  inventor,  not  a  discoverer  of  underlying  laws  and 
mathematical  formulas.  The  keynote  of  his  work  is  com- 
mercial utility.  He  is  willing  to  make  mathematics,  pure 
science,  his  servant;  but,  as  an  end  in  itself,  he  has  no 
taste  for  it.  He  sees  in  every  idea  that  ever  taxed  his 
brain  a  direct  immediate  worth  to  tho  people  about  him, 
1  hough  it  may  not  bo  within  the  limits  of  human  imagi- 
nation to  comprehend  tho  extent  of  that  worth.  The 
masses  of  his  fellows  and  their  needs  are  regarded  in 
every  test,  in  every  experiment,  in  the  most  daring  new 
conception  and  in  the  most  homely  improvement  alike. 
He  asks  himself  when  a  new  idea  is  suggested :  "  Will 
this  be  valuable  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  ?  Will 
it  do  some  important  thing  better  than  existing  me- 
thods?" And  then,  if  the  answer  is  clearly  affirmative, 
"  Can  I  carry  it  out  ?  "  He  is  not  so  much  a  seeker  after 
truth  as  he  is  a  mighty  engine  for  the  application  of 
scientific  truths,  through  unexpected  and  marvellous 
channels,  to  the  fight  wo  are  making  "  in  the  patient 
modern  way."  He  is  an  inventor  purely,  and  the  greatest 
of  his  race.  One  might  call  him  the  Democrat  of  Science. 

A  WIZARD  AT  WORK. 

It  is  a  sign  not  to  be  passed  over  without  thought, 
that  the  first  chamber  the  visitor  enters  on  invading 
Mr.  Edison's  workshop,  at  Oraoge,  is  a  library  with 
voluminous  and  closely  packed  shelves.  It  is  the  sump- 
tuous room  of  the  establishment,  and  with  a  further 
store  of  volumes  at  his  home,  contains  one  of  the  most 
costly  and  well-equipped  scientific  libraries  in  the  world ; 
the  collection  of  writings  on  patent  laws  and  patents,  for 
instance,  is  absolutely  exhaustive.  It  gives  in  a  glance 
an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  thought  and  sympathy  of  this 
man  who  grew  up  with  scarcely  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. Nor  will  one  find  this  self-taught  and  self-made 
scientist  only  a  gigantic  specialist.  Ho  will  respond  to 
any  topicof  real  interest  and  value,  will  talk  intelligently, 
and  quote  appositely. 

But  while  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Mr.  Edison's 
sympathies  have  not  been  dwarfed  by  his  early  limita- 
tions, yet  it  is  in  the  character  of  specialist,  after  all, 
that  he  enchains  our  attention ;  a  more  profound 
impression  of  him  comes  when  he  stands  in  his  roomy, 
but  topsy-turvy  laboratory,  with  its  two  well-hung  and 
well-locked  doors,  or  when  he  is  directing  the  assistants 


and  skilful  workmen  who  follow  his  behest  with  some- 
thing nearly  akin  to  roverence.  The  inventor  told  me 
that  in  the  huge  system  of  electrical  manufactories  with 
which  he  is  associated,  no  very  large  proportion  of  the 
best  helpers  come  from  the  colleges,  so  many  of  which 
now  have  special  courses  in  the  new  profession.  Tho 
college  training  has  the  danger  of  spoiling  them  for  the 
necessary  rough  manual  labour.  For  a  long  time  they 
used  to  apply  a  test  here  when  a  new  man  came  in. 
He  was  told  that  one  of  his  duties  would  be  to  sweep  the 
floor  in  the  morning — this,  of  course,  only  to  try  him. 
But  if  he  bridled  up  and  resented  it  as  an  insult,  we 
knew  that  he  could  never  be  of  much  use  as  an  elec- 
trician. .  ' 

THE  WEAPONS  OF  MAGIC. 

Two  centuries  ago  Edison  would  have  had  a  poor  / 
chance  to  escape  the  stake  if  the  good  citizens  of  Salem 
had  taken  an  awed  peep  at  the  uncanny  materials  of  his 
stock-room.  In  these  multitudinous  drawers  and  shelves 
lurk  unearthly  relics  of  birds,  beasts,  plants  and  crawling 
things.    The  tkins  of  snakes  and  fishes,  the  pelts  of  an 
extraordinary  number  of  fur-bearing  animals,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  rare,  the  hide  and  teeth  of  sharks  and 
hippopotami,  rhinoceros  horns,  the  fibres  of  strange 
exotic  plants,  all  manner  of  textile  substances  and 
precious  stones  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
are  there  waiting  to  bridge  over  their  destined  gap  in 
some  important  machine.    Many  of  the  great  inventions  ( 
have  awaited  a  laborious  trial  of  this  infinite  variety 
of  material  before  they  becamo  practical.  "That," 
said  Mr.  Edison,  pointing  to  a  globe  enclosing  the 
filament  of  the  incandescent  light,  "  never  would  work  , 
right,  no  matter  how  hard  we  tried,  till  the  fibre  of  a  j 
particular  kind  of  bamboo  was  put  in  " — tho  marvellously  I 
delicate,  quivering  elastic  thread  which  we  have  all  \ 
seen.   The  phonograph,  too,  was  only  perfected  after  i 
finding  the  value  of  the  hard  sapphire  stone  for  several 
of  its  parts — the  reproducing  ball,  the  recording  knife,  ! 
and  others,  "  : 

STORING  UP  A  8YMPH0NT  CONCERT.  ! 

A  later  development  of  the  musical  phonograph  is  the 
last  device  which  Mr.  Edison  has  perfected ;  it  is  now  i 
on  the  point  of  being  introduced  to  the  world.  The 
cylinders  of  this  instrument  can  record  the  most  elabo- 
rate musical  instrumentation.  We  6at  down  before  it  with  i 
the  inventor  and  listened  for  half  an  hour  to  various  J 
selections  from  popular  composers.   It  is  hard  to  believe,  I 
but  the  machine  has  been  so  delicately  constructed  that  i 
the  very  quality  of  tone  in  most  instruments  was  pre-  1 
served.  This  effect  is  its  special  value,  which  Mr,  Edison  j 
has  spent  much  work  in  attaining.   One  feels  tempted  to  J 
pinch  one's  relf  to  break  the  dream  wl.en  the*  violin's 
long  drawn  notes  with  their  sympathy  and  pathos,  the 
'cello's  marvellous  tone,  the  firm,  clear,  reed  soundsof  the 
flufe,  and  the  cornet's  blare,  are  ground  out  of  this  insig- 
nificant bundle  of  bolts  and  bars— the  whole  of  which  one 
might  almost  get  into  a  peck  measure.   It  is  a  right 
to  be  remembered — the  picture  of  Mr.  Edison  quietly 
listening  with  rapt  enjoyment  till  the  last  strains  of 
"  Cavalleria  Busticana  "  had  died  away,  only  moving  to 
put  on  a  "  new  tunc,"  or  once  in  a  while,  with  a  slight 
touch,  to  try  if  increased  pressure  on  some  lever  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  tone.   He  promises  in  time  to 
have  this  phonograph  reproducing  all  the  harmonics  of 
its  musical  record  as  well  as  the  first  tones. 

A  SINGLE  INVENTION  SAVES  £3,000,000. 

Perhaps  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  what  Mr.  Edison's 
work  means  to  the  world  than  any  generalisation  orenume- 
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ration  to  simply  state  that  the  duplex  and  quadruplex 
systems  of  telegraphy  begun  by  him  in  18C9,  and  finished 
after  six  years  of  work,  have  saved  in  America  alone  the 
enormous  sum  of  $15,000,000.  By  the  duplex  system  two 
currents  of  different  degrees  of  strength  were  sent  over  the 
wire  in  the  samo  direction,  thus  doubling  its  efficiency, 
while  the  quadruplex  arrangement  became  possible  when 
it  was  discovered  that  these  two  currents  could  be  sent  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time — thus  enabling  one 
wire  to  transmit  fonr  simultaneous  messages.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Elison  is  confident  of  attaining 
scxtuplex  and  octuplex  systems. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  MARVELLOUS  DELICACY.     MEASURING  A 
MILLIONTH  DEOREE  FAHRENHEIT. 

Through  the  mysterious  qualities-  of  a  carbon  button 
Mr.  Edison  has  been  able  to  construct  a  little  machine 
called  the  tasimeter,  which  in  different  forms,  measures 
degrees  of  heat,  of  moisture,  and— in  the  odoroscope  and 
microphoner— of  odours  and  sound  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the  situation. 
The  tasimeter  will  show  a  sensible  deflection  at  the  one- 
millionth  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.   The  heat  from  the 
human  body  standing  eight  feet  away  will  be  accurately 
registered ;  a  lighted  cigar  held  at  the  same  distance  will 
give  a  large  deflection,  as  will  the  heat  of  a  common  gas 
jet  one  hundred  feet  away.   When  it  is  arranged  to  bo 
sensitive  to  moisture,  this  astonishing  instrument  wa? 
deflected  eleven  degrees  by  a  drop  of  water  held  on  tho 
finger  five  inches  away.   The  microphone  multiplies  the 
intensity  of  sound  by  the  hundred  thousand,  making 
the  passagu  of  the  tiniest  insect  sound  like  a  mighty 
deafening  roar. 

THE  GREATEST  TRIUMPHS  ARK  TET  TO  COMB. 

Electrical  science  is  in  its  infancy.  Those  who  are 
greatest  in  tho  march  of  mechanical  progress  confidently 
predict  that  future  discoveries  will  be  as  incredible 
to  us  as  the  present  science  would  be  to  our  forbear.! 
of  two  centuries  back.  One  single  further  secret 
won  from  nature  will  open  a  practically  limitless 
field  for  electrical  introduction,  and  will  probably 
be  more  decided  in  its  quantitative  results,  as  the  toch- 
nicians  say,'  than  any  invention  the  world  has  so 311.  It 
is  the  direct  production  of  electricity  from  oxygen  and 
coal  (carbon).  At  present  we  burn  coal  to  obtain  steam, 
which  is  transmuted  into  mechanical  energy  and  thence 
into  electricity.  Before  the  energy  of  the  coal  reaches 
the  dynamo  six-sevenths  of  its  power  are  lost,  even  under 
the  very  best  conditions,  and  afterwards  one-tenth  of  tho 
remainder.  Find  a  way  to  disponso  witli  the  steam  engino 
in  this  making  of  eloctricity,  and  we  havo  multiplied 
several  timo3  tho  availablo  mechanical  energy  of  the  world. 
Thousands  of  the  brightest  and  most  earnest  engineers  and 
chemists  aro  now  striving,  generally  in  secret,  to  obtain 
this  gigantic  result  —  beside  which  tho  philosopher's  ■ 
stone  was  but  a  bauble.  Edison  has  worked  on  it  and 
confidently  predicts  that  tho  discovery  will  come.  Ho 
asserts  that  he  is  no  longer  troubling  himself  about 
it,  but  he  has  a  very  well-equipped  chemical  laboratory, 
in  which,  nowadays,  ho  spends  most  of  his  time,  and  if 
ho  happens  upon  this  secret  we  have  no  idea  that  he  will 
let  it  pass  by  unnoticed. 

When  wo  shall  havo  niado  tin's  eternal  saving  in  our 
fuel  supply  tho  Atlantic  steamships  will  need  only  a  snug 
littlo  coal-bin  for  250  tons  of  coal  instead  of  one  for  2,500 
tons.  There  will  be  no  more  forced  draughts,  and  grimy, 
consumptive  stokers,  and  tho  five-day  record  will  be  an 
uninteresting  reminiscence.  The  great  English  ship- 
builders can  already  construct  a  vessel  to  go  40  knots  an 


hour,  if  only  she  could  burn  2000  tons  of  coal  a  day ; 
then  she  will  only  have  to  burn  200.  Then  it  will  take  j 
only  one-twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  coal  to  carry  a  ton  j 
one  mile !  \ 

Nor  is  it  only  the  sanguine  dream  of  inventors— this 
magnificent  discovery.  So  cool-headed  a  business  man  as 
Mr.  Johnson,  whom  I  have  been  quoting  from  before, 
believes  that  we  shall  certainly  have  the  problem  solved 
early  in  the  next  century.  "  It  will,"  he  adds,  "  make 
short  Work  of  machinery  now  run  by  electricity.  The 
greatest  future  of  electricity  is  in  its  quality  of  a 
power  agent.  Light  and  heat  it  will  give,  but  power  is 
the  grand  field  for  its  employment.  All  that  is  required 
is  cheap  production ;  tho  means  of  utilising  it  effectively 
and  economically  are  even  now  more  perfect  than  in  the 
'case  of  the  steam-engine  or  the  horse." 

NIAGARA  IN  HARNESS. 

While  our  industrious  alchemists  search-  for  the 
Great  Secret,  we  are  doing  the  best  in  our  power  to 
make  up  for  the  inefficiency  of  steim  by  utilising  the 
energy  of  streams.  In  the  Falls  of  Niagara  there  is 
about  three  million  horse-power  hitherto  wasted.  But 
now  a  portion  of -this  monster  force  is  in  the  traces. 
One  hundred  thousand  horse-power  is  caught  by  giaat 
turbines,  is  transformed  into  electricity  on  the  spot,  and 
then  sent  over  wires  to  distant  points  to  give  light  and 
turn  wheels.  The  silent,  invisible  power  is  to  be  taken,  to 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  even  farther,  and  as  a  local  result 
that  town  is  already  looking  forward  to  a  population  of  a 
million.  It  helps  us  to  realise  our  pain  on  nature  when 
we  think  that  even  this  bit  stolen  from  Niagara— only 
one  three-hundredth  of  her  might — is  equivalent  to  tho 
continuous  work,  night  and  day,  of  six  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  question  at  once  arises,  why  we  do  not  utilise 
all  the  Niagara  power  and  run  every  piece  of  machinery 
in  New  York  City  with  it?  Perhaps  some  day  we  may; 
hut  at  present  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  tho  long-dis- 
tance transmission  of  power  which  pnts  this  feat  out  of 
the  question.  At  great  distances  there  is  too  much 
■  resistance  to  be  overcome  to  make  it  commercially  efficient ; 
"and  the  personal  equation  of  tho  men  who  have  the 
machinery  in  charge  must  always  be  taken  into  account," 
said  Mr.  Edison.  "  No  machinery  can  be  much  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  men  who  run  it.  That  is  a  point 
seldom  thought  of  but  ever  present  in  tho  consideration 
of  these  new  problems." 

WE  MAY  TRAVEL  150  MILES  PER  HOUR. 

It  is  now  but  a  question  of  time  when  the  mantle  of 
the  steam  locomotive  will  fall  on  tho  electric  car.  The 
latter  has  made  the  first  advances  towards  supplanting 
steam  in  snoh  work  as  is  required  in  the  long  B.  andO. 
tnnnel  under  tho  city  of  Baltimore,  where  whole  trains 
— evon  freight  trains  with  their  locomotives  attached- 
are  hauled  six  or  seven  miles  by  powerful  electric  motors. 
The  engineers  studying  the  practical  details  of  electrical 
locomotion  are  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  we  shall 
have  a  separate  locomotive  drawing  the  future  train  or 
whether  each  car  will  be  equipped  with  its  own  motor. 

Tho  possible  speed  is  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
problems  of  the  cohesion  of  steel  in  the  rails  and 
engines.  I  asked  Mr.  Edison  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  tho  practical  speed  limit  on  tho  horizon  of  electrical 
locomot  ion,  and  he  answered,  "  perhaps  150  miles  an 
hour."  He  made  at  Menlo  Park  one  of  the  first  important 
experiments  in  oloctrical  railways,  exhibiting  one  in  1882 
that  carried  cars  40  miles  per  hour.  But  before  we  ome 
to  moving  heavy  trains  by  electricity,  to  which  there  are 
serious,  though  not  insuperable,  obstacles,  he  believes 
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that  we  shall  shoot  our  mail  through  the  country  by  some 
electrical  device,  of  telpherage  construction  possibly. 

TUB  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  OITV  RAILWAYS. 

But  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  results  of  the  intro- 
duction of  electrical  transportation  will  be  seen  in  our  city 
and  suburban  railways.   That  was,  after  all,  but  a  feeble 
bit  of  philosophy  which  said  "  time  is  money."  For  when 
the  problems  of  our  congested  centres  of  population  are 
considered,  time  is  green  fields  and  running  brooks,  fresh 
air,  and  cream  and  butter  and  eggs,  it  is  life  and  health  and 
happiness  for  the  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  untaught  class,  which 
our  social  and  industrial  systems  constrain  to  exist  in 
city  tenement  houses.   When  the  fathers  of  such  families 
as  we  now  see  in  Mulberry  and  Cherry  streets  can  go 
every  night  to  their  country  homes  thirty  miles  awuy 
from  work  in  half  as  many  minutes  for  fire  cents,  then 
we  shall  be  well  on  our  way  to  a  signal  solution  of  the 
ugliest  questions  of  the  day. 

ELECTRICITY  AS  A  LIFE-SAVER. 

It  will  never  be  known  how  many  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  in  our 
houses  and  streets  in  the  stead  of  oil  and  gas.  At  first 
this  might  have  seemed  of  dubious  advantage  when  one 
heard  stories  of  the  fires  which  resulted  from  lighting 
wires,  and  of  men  and  horses  killed  in  trolley  accidents. 
But  since  the  improved  methods  of  insulating  have  been 
applied— and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  more  and  more  of 
the  dangerous  wires  will  be  carried  underground— therp 
can  be  no  suspicion  but  that  we  havo  gained  immensely 
in  safety  from  fire.  And  this  is  of  two-fold  importance 
on  trains  and  in  ships,  where  fire  so  often  leads  to  holo- 
causts. Kailroad  accidents  have  been  lessened  in  another 
way,  primarily,  of  course,  by  telegraphic  dispatches, 
without  which  we  cannot  imagine  our  great  roads  in  use 
at  all,  and  also  in  the  later  inventions  by  which  one  can 
telegraph  from  a  moving  train,  currents  being  induced 
in  the  wires  running  parallel  to  the  road.  It  seems  to  a 
layman  little  short  of  miraculous  that  the  sender  can  tick 
on  his  instrument  while  the  Chicago  "  flyer  "  in  which  be 
is  travelling  is  making  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  send  a 
message  by  this  wonderful  property  of  induction  over 
wires  which  may  bo  so  much  as  500  feet  away!  In 
certain  of  the  great  railroad  central  offices  there  are 
charts  in  which  all  the  trains  at  the  moment  in  use  are 
represented  in  miniature  in  the  relative  positions  they 
actually  occupy,  the  movements  being  electrically  re- 
corded. And  when  heating  by  electricity  comes  into 
general  use,  as  it  certainly  will,  we  shall  be  advantaged 
further  by  immunity  from  the  deadly  car  stove. 

Iu  the  ocean  greyhounds  that  are  again  and  again 
cutting  off  the  distance  between  -Europe  and  America, 
electrical  devices  are  of  signal  service  in  reducing  the 
danger  to  life.  The  b?aring  on  the  shijfs  enormous 
shaft  is  announced,  when  it  gets  to  the  danger  point,  to 
the  engineer  by  a  little  electric  bell  which  tinkles  auto- 
matically, the  bearing  having  closed  a  circuit  on  reaching 
a  certain  fixed  point  in  the  shaft. 

Tho  terrible  danger  of  collision  with  icebergs  will  be 
lessened  through  an  application  of  that  same  small  carbon 
button  which  registered  a  millionth  of  a  degree  of  heat. 
An  apparatus  has  already  been  arranged  to  effect  this — - 
the  uearirig  bergs  announcing  their  presence  through  the 
increasing  cold,  which  the  tasimeter  records. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  HENCE. 

We  shall  almost  certainly  bo  flying.  The  greatest 
difficulty  at  present  in  the  way  of  that  pleasing  perform- 
ance is  the  weight  of  the  motor  and  fuel  rela'ive  to  the 


power  necessary.  The  chemical  production  of  electricity 
will  sweep  away  that  obstacle  by  making  possible  the 
construction  of  motors  weighing  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  lightest  now  constructed,  and  by  effecting  an  even 
more  decided  saving  in  fuel. 

As  one  result  of  tho  flying-machine,  among  the  many 
which  it  will  effect  even  revolutionary  in  character,  a 
writer  has  pointed  out  that  we  shall  probably  be  delivered 
from  the  institution  of  war,  since  such  terrible  destruc- 
tion will  be  possible  with  a  corps  of  lighting  aeroplanes 
that  no  nation  will  dare  to  risk  it. 

Farming  by  electricity  has  been  successfully  tried 
in  the  Southern'  States,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
we  shall  see  the  agriculturist  of  the  future  sawing  his 
wood;  cutting  his  ensilage,  shelling  his  corn,  threshing 
•  his  wheat  and  running  his  creamery  with  power  from  a 
small  electric  plant  owned  in  co-operation  with  a  half 
dozen  of  his  neighbours. 

We  should  be  whisking  our  heavy  baggage,  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  aeroplane*,  through  the  country  by  elec- 
tricity applied  to  some  telpherage  or  other  system.  We 
shall  be  cooking  by  electricity,  and  heating  and  lighting 
our  houses,  our  cars,  and  our  ships.  We  shall  not  only 
cook  our  meals;  we  shall  probably  serve  them  too,  to 
judge  from  an  experiment  made  not  long  ago  in  Baltimore 
with  much  more  eclat. 

8KKING,  HEARING,  AND  THINKING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

But  these  methods  fairly  seem  old-fashioned  beside 
tome  of  the  feats  which  our  most  daring  electricians 
aro  considering  as  possible.  If  we  hear  by  electricity — 
through  the  telephone  —why,  do  these  undismayed  men 
ask,  can  we  not  see  at  a  distance  by  the  same  agency  ? 
The  vibrations  of  light  are,  to  be  sure,  many  times  moro 
rapid  than  those  of  sound ;  but  it  is'merely  a  question  of 
obtaining  a  diaphragm  which  will  respond  to  thoso 
vibration?.  May  we  not  look  forward  to  teeing,  from 
our  easy  arm-chair  in  New  York,  the  latest  drama  at  the 
Theatre  Francaise? 

And  since  hearing  is  but  a  tickling  of  the  brain  by 
vibrations,  may  we  hot,  if  our  apparatus  for  introducing 
these  vibrations  to  the  brain-qentrcs  gets  out  of  order — 
if,  in  short,  we  are  deaf— lead  the  impulses  to  the  brain 
through  the  bones  of  the  head,  by  electrical  means? 

With  the  problems  of  seeing  and  hearing  by  elec- 
tricity established,  there  is  not  so  wide  a  gap  to 
bridge  over  to  the  idea  of  thought-transference  by 
the  same  means.  Everything  they  have  observed 
leads  our  psychologists  and  physiologists  to  sus- 
pect that  the  impulses  from  the  brain  along  ,  tho 
nerves  to  the  muscles  are,  if  not  electric,  at  any  rate 
inextricably,  combined  with  electrical  phenomena.  All 
of  us  know  the  simple  experiment  in  our  physiological 
lessons  of  making  an  electrical  impulse  act  on  a  frog's 
muscles  as  an  act  of  volition  from  the  brain.  If  it  be 
true,  that  thinking  is,  or  is  always  accompanied  by,  an 
electrical  disturbance,  why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
induce  thoughts  in  other  people's  brains  corresponding 
to  our  own  ?  Mr.  Edison  worked  on  this  bizarre  problem 
with  much  earnestness.  Ho  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Bachelor,  fitted  up  their  craDinms  with  a  coil  of  wire 
each,  and  connecting  the  two  with  a  string,  impregnated 
successively  with  various  conducting  substances,  the 
thinkers  thought  away  sturdily,  testing,  at  intervals  the 
effect  on  each  other.  Many  times,  said  Mr.  Edison,  their 
hearts  were  in  their  mouths  with  the  belief  that  the  con- 
nection had  been  established ;  but  on  laying  traps  for  one 
another  it  was  invariably  found  that  the  result  was  but 
the  product  of  their  strained  imaginations. 

Charles  D.  Lanier. 
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ARE  WE  TO  LOSE  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA? 

Lord  George  Hamilton  contributes  to  the  National 
Review  a  dispassionate  and  statesmanlike  paper  on  the 
question,  "  Is  Our  Sea- Power  to  be  Maintained  ?  "  In 
discussing  this,  which  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for 
us  as  an  Empire  and  as  the  traders  of  the  world,  he  care- 
fully abstains  from  partisan  recriminations  or  alarmist 
rhetoric.  He  quotas  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  perfect"  satisfac- 
tion at  "  the  adequacy  and  capacity  "  of  our  Navy,  and 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts: — 

"  The  purposes  for  which  the  British  Navy  exists  "  are  the 
protection  of  the  colonies,  commerce,  and  territories  of  the 
British  Empire,  against  the  united  naval  forces  of  the  two 
strongest  existing  foreign  fleets,  by  maintaining  against  such 
a  combination  the  command  of  the  sea  .  .  .  France  and  Russia 
happened  to  be  then,  and  are  still,  those  two  Powers,  and 
therefore  their  fleets,  present  and  prospective,  form  the 
test. 

Since  foreign  nations  have  few  distant  coaling  stations 
and  their  battleships  have  inferior  coaling  capacity,  tho 
great  naval  struggle,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  most  probably 
occur  in  European  waters.  Hence  comparisons  between 
ours  and  the  allied  navies  must  leave  out  of  count  "  all 
our  foreign  squadrons  abroad  (except  the  Mediterranean) 
as  being  too  remote  from  the  central  conflict,  and  as 
being  mainly  composed  of  second-class  cruisers  and  small 
vessels,  whose  functions  are  not  to  fight  battle-ships,  but 
to  protect  commerce." 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  NAVAL  DEFENCE  ACT. 

Lord  George  then  proceeds  to  make  tabulated  com- 
parisons at  three  periods. 

In  March  1889,  before  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was  intro- 
duced, ...  we  had  of  effective  battle-Bhips  32,  of  262,310 
tonnage,  against  23  French  and  Russian  ships  of  150,653 
tonnage,  but .  .  .  many  of  our  ships  were  old.  In  April  18114, 
at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act, .  .  .  the  five  years'  work 
ending  in  1894  .  .  .  shows  in  battle-ships  alone  an  addition  of 
14  ships,  179,300  tons  to  tho  British  Fleet,  against  13  ships, 
120,300  tons  to  the  fleets  of  France  and  Russia.  .  .  .  Our  ships 
are  more  modern,  and  have  relatively  a  greater  concentration 
of  offensive  and  dofensivo  power  than  the  ships  added  to  the 
other  navies. 

These  figures  do  not  include  "our  present  effective 
armoured  and  first-class  cruisers."  which  number  29 
against  a  Franco-Russian  total  of  17. 

Thus,  as  the  case  of  the  three  greatestr'haval  Powers 
of  Europe  now  stands,  "  although  wo  may  fairly  claim  to 
bo  equal  in  strength  to  our  two  most  formidable  com- 
petitors, no  one  can  pretend  that  the  margin  of  our 
superiority  is  such  that  we  can  afford  to  rest  on  our 
oars." 

FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA  BUILDING  FIVE  TIMES  AS  MUCH 
AS  WE  ARE. 

Comparing  next  "  the  prospective  building  programme 
of  the  three  countries  on  January  1st,  1894,  as  now 
known," 

France  and  Russia  will  have,  on  January  1st,  1894,-  no 
less  than  23  large  ships,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  210,300 
tons,  in  various  stages  of  construction,  against  only  4  of  Great 
Britain,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  56,000.  But  at  the 
time  I  am  writing,  on  three  out  of  the  four  ...  no  actual 
work  has  yet  begun. 

Every  wise  Englishman  will  agree  with  Lord  George 
Hamilton  when  he  says,  "These  figures  indicate  an 
urgent  danger  ahead." 


SINKING  BELOW  THE  MINIMUM. 

The  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  public,  combined 
with  the  delays  consequent  on  change  of  Administration 
and  the  Coal  War,  make  our  naval  peril  still  more  serious. 
In  1892  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  had  decided  on 
beginning  five  new  ironclads  during  the  two  years  1893-94. 
declaring,  however,  that  this  was  "  the  minimum  requisite 
to  meet  only  the  future  wastage  and  depreciation  of  the 
existing  fleet."  But  though  France  and  Russia  were  goiusr 
in  for  a  large  increase  of  construction,  yet  the  present 
Government  has  not  kept  up  this  minimum  requisite, 
but  instead  of  the  five  has  only  gone  on  with  two. 

Lord  S])encer's  publie  speeches  and  exchange  of  opinion* 
with  naval  officers  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  but  for  nion- 
than  a  year  nothing  has  been  done  to  counteract  tlie  pr»spc- 
tive  development  of  other  navies.  ...  It  is  clear  ti.at  th« 
obstruction  is  not  within  that  Department,  but  outside. 

Lord  George  gives  the  Government  credit  for  adding 
to  our  torpedo  gunboats,  but  strongly  objects  to  this 
expenditure  being  met  by  reducing  the  annual  normal 
outlay  on  large  ships. 

"AT  THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR." 

The  loss  of  time  has  been  great. 

Every  month  saved  now  is  of,  inestimable  value  as  regard* 
our  future  naval  supremacy.  It  is  from  this  standpoint,  and 
not  from  any  factious  or  partisan  motive,  that  I  and  my  friend 
in  the  Houso  of  Commons  are  urging  the  Government  to 
announce  at  once  their  intentions,  and  receive  the  preliminary 
sanction  of  Parliament,  so  that  the  contract  work  may  at 
once  be  placed.  By  this  course  at  least  three  months  can  h> 
saved  ;  unless  it  is  adopted,  no  new  expenditure  can  be  inc-um-d 
until  after  the  approval  of  tho  votes  presented  in  March  next : 
and  the  time  subsequently  occupied  in  inviting  tenders  iuxl 
preparing  specifications  would  further  delay  the  commencement 
of  heavy  work  till  May  or  June  1894  :  and  saving  of  time  is  now 
a  consideration  as  important  as  the  expenditure  of  money.  .  . 
We  are  arriving  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  unless  a  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  sustained  action  be  at  once  taken,  "  Too  late  " 
may  be  the  epitaph  of  our  next  great  scheme  of  naval  outlay 

The  lost  few  years  have  wrought  a  great  change  of  feeling 
upon  the  subject  of  naval  expenditure.  A  Government  which 
starves  the  Navy  loses  popularity ;  the  Government  that  ade- 
quately maintains  it  gains  popularity. 

•  All  that  is  soundest  in  English  life  will  support  Lord 
George  Hamilton's  concluding  appeal  to  the  Government 
to  "  face  resolutely  and  deal  adequately  with  the  grave 
national  danger." 


THE  LAW  OF  SEA  POWER. 

The  agitation  for  a  strengthened  navy  naturally  finds 
reflection  in  the  magazines.  "  Nauticus,"  who  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  "a  naval  expert  of  neutral 
nationality,"  and  of  "  a  publicist  who  finds  in  tho  Jmlt- 
2>endance  Bclgc  a  tribune,"  expounds  in  the  Fort7iiyhtl</ 
the  laws  of  "  Sea-Power ;  its  Past  and  Future."  He  calls 
attention  to  tho  great  discovery  published  three  years 
"go,  by  Capt.  Mahan,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  This 
was  a  discovery  of  the  simple  fact  that  sea-power, 
whether  local  or  universal,  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  more 
than  one  tenant  in  any  given  district,  and  of  the  law  that 
"  sea-power,  or  mastery  of  any  sea,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
complete,  confers  upon  its  possessor  an  ultimately  domi- 
nating position  with  regard  to  all  the  countries  the  coasts 
-of  which  border  that  sea."   This  law  is  verified  in  the 
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great  wars  of  history  in  which  navies  took  part  Capt. 
Mahan's  demonstration  of  it  has  "  roused  the  dockyards 
of  Europe  and  America  to  nnwonted  activity." 

GERMANY  NOT  FRANCE  OUR  RIVAL. 

Many  maritime  powers  forget,  however,  that 
sea-power  does  not  rest  primarily"  upon  tho  possession  of  a 
strong  navy,  but  upon  the  possession  and  the  maintenan.ce  of  a 
guperior  maritime  trade.  A  navy  docs  not  make  trade.  .  .  . 
Spain  had  at  one  time  the  best  trade  of  tho  two  hemispheres. 
When  she  lost  her  naval  supremacy  she  also  lost  her  trade. 
The  Netherlands  inherited  Spain's  business,  but  preserved  it 
only  so  long  as  tho  Netherlands  navy  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  its  guardianship.  ... 

If,  to  imagine  an  illustration,  a  naval  war  were  to  break  out 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  if  tho  latter  were  to 
experience  a  decisive  and  crashing  defeat  at  sea,  she  would 
lose  her  trade.  But,  in  tho  existing  circumstances,  it  would 
certainly  not  pass  under  the  control  of  France.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Germany,  which  is  already  the  second 
commercial  power,  would  immediately  become  the  first.  .  .  . 

Unfortuuately  France  remains  "  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  vacated  place  would  be  occupied  by  Germany.  She 
persists  in  believing  that  she  could  take  it.  And  this  is 
because  she  will  not  accept  Captain  Mahan's  law  of  sea- 
power." 

WHAT  EUROPE  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  DEMAND. 

Great  Britain  pretends  to  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  and 
Europe  is,  upon  the  whole,  resigned  to  her  enjoyment  of  it. 
Bot  .  .  .  Europe  has  a  right  to  demand  that  bo  long  as  Great 
Britain  continues  to  put  forward  her  claims,  she  shall  support 
them  so  determinedly  and  with  such  a  convincing  display  of  her 
ability  to  maintain  them  as  to  accustom  her  envious  neighbours 
to  the  idea  that  in  a  quarrel  with  her  they  are  foredoomed  to 
defeat.  Upon  110  other  terms  is  her  presence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean cither  tolerable  or  defensible.  .  .  Her  sea-power  has 
ceased  to  be  convincing,  undoubted,  recognised ;  to-morrow  it 
c^uld  be  shattered,  perhaps  immediately,  by  France  alone,  if 
only  France  had  no  other  preoccupations  and  if  she  were 
assured  beforehand  of  Italy's  non-interference.  For  tho 
citadel  of  British  sea-power,  the  vantage-point  upon  which 
rests  the  centre  of  the  British  position  in  Europe  is  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and,  excluded  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
United  Kingdom  would  in  a  few  years  be  no  weightier  a  factor 
in  international  politics  than  the  Netherlands  or  Denmark, 

"  Nauticus  "  shows  by  comparative  tables  British  naval 
inferiority  to  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  concludes 
that  our  "  present  policy  of  pretension  and  powerlessness 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of 
existing  menaces  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 


MR.  LILLY'S  BLAST  AGAINST  DEMOCRACY. 

It  is  quite  in  the  academic  style  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly 
proceeds  to  enlighten  the  readers  of  the  Fortniglitly  on 
the  nature  and  method  of  true  self-government.  He  is 
moved  with  a  lofty  pity  at  the  vulgar  notion  that  self- 
government  is  realised  by  current  democratic  institutions. 
I  He  draws — chiefly  from  Mr.  Bryce's  writings — a  picture 
of  the  partizanship  corruption  and  "boss"  rule  which 
prevail  in  the  United  States,  and  exclaims,  This  is  what 
vou  call  self-government  "  in  its  greatest  perfection !  " 
He  then  turns  to  Greit  Britain,  and  says, "  Our  governors," 
toe,  are  '•'  merely  the  chiefs  of  a  dominant  party." 

Self-government  in  England,  as  in  America,  means  party 
government ;  and  in  England,  as  in  America,  the  two  great 
parties  represent  little  more  than  a  desire  for  power  and  place. 
• . .  The  fact  is  certain  that  to  win  or  retain  office,  not  to  carry 
wit  principles,  has  become  the  dominating  motive  of  the  two 
chief  political  parties.  .  .  .  True,  the  system  of  Ring-and- 
Bossdom  is  at  present  inchoate  among  us  But  surely  the 
I'arliamentnry  party,  of  which  Mr.  Bryce  is  an  ornament,  is 


essentially  a  Ring,  and,  most  assuredly,  the  Prime  Minister  is 
a  Boss  in  excehis !  And  he  rules  his  followers  with  an  absolute 
sway  which  an  American  Boss  might  envy.  ...  In  England, 
then,  as  in  the  United  States,  "self-government"  really  mean* 
bossdim  in  fear  of  the  Irish  vote. 

Mr.  Lilly  knows  no  more  signal  proof  of  the  deep 
degradation  of  our  public  life,  than  the  way  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thrust  Home  Rule  on  his  reluctant  adherents. 
He  next  looks  to  France,  but  finds  there  the  same  story 
repeated. 

Self-government  in  France,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  party 
government;  nor  does  the  machinery  of  politics  in  France 
differ  substantially  from  tiie  American,  although  it  is  less 
highly  organised  ....  These  parliamentary  engineers  are  the 
bosses  of  Franco,  who  set  up  one  phantasmal  miuistry  after 
another,  filling  meanwhile  their  own  pockets. 

From  these  counterfeits  of  national  self-government, 
Mr.  Lilly  passes  on  to  consider  what  the  true  article  is. 

Self-government  in  an  individual  man  means  the  supremacy 
of  the  rational  nature  over  the  emotional ;  the  predominance  of 
the  moral  over  the  animal  self.  Tho  lower  powers  and  faculties 
of  a  self-governed  man  are  brought  into  subjection,  and  kept  in 
subordination  to  the  higher. 

So  is  it  in  the  nation.  But — and  here  we  come  on  a 
piece  of  Toryism  as  old  as  Plato—"  in  the  social  organism 
the  masses  (as  the  phrase  is)  represent  passion,  impulse, 
emotion."  And  they  must  lie  ruled  by  reason.  "  Civil 
society  arises  from  the  nature  of  things.''  The  State 
must  be  based  on  morality,  on  justice  therefore.  Justice 
requires  that  every  man  "should  count  in  the  social 
organism  for  his  true  political  value.  And  the  political 
value  of  men  diners  greatly." 

All  the  elements  of  national  life  should  be  represented  in 
just  proportion.  All  should  be  subsumed  in  the  reason  of  the 
organic  whole  ..."  pure  democracy,"  as  it  is  called,  tho 
unchecked  domination  of  numbers,  is  not  a  form  of  government 
at  all.  Every  State  is  naturally  an  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The 
method,  now  widely  supposed  to  bo  the  final  achievement  of 
political  wisdom,  of  determining  great  public  issues  by  simply 
counting  heads,  is  supremely  irrational.  You  might  just  as 
well  determine  them  by  measuring  stomachs. 

For  the  present  deplorable  state  of  things  Mr.  Lilly 
has  two  remedies  to  offer:  "  the  increased  separation  of 
the  executive  from  the  legislative  Government;  "  and  "  n 
strong  second  chamber"  as  a  "safeguard  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  debased  popular  chamber." 

Tho  House  of  Lords,  even  as  at  present  constituted,  is  far  • 
more  truly  representative  of  that  which  makes  tho  nation  what 
it  is,  of  its  wisdom,  its  experience,  its  culture,  its  inde- 
pendence, its  great  historical  traditions,  its  imperial  instincts, 
than  the  House  of  Commons. 

So  Mr.  Lilly's  academic  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of 
government  end  in  a  plea  for  the  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Contemporary  science  has  established  "  the  im- 
]iortance  of  the  principle  of  heredity."  But  let  the 
English  hereditary  peers  be  represented  by  only  one-tenth 
of  their  number,  elected  every  seven  years.  Let  tho 
"  black  sheep  "  be  struck  off.  Let  the  tenure  of  certain 
great  positions  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  Lords— such  as  the 
position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord-Lieutenants  of 
Counties,  Field-Marshal,  Admiral,  Ambassador,  Colonial 
Governor,  ete.  Seats  should  also  be  given  to,  say, 
commoners  distinguished  for  public  service,  literature, 
science,  art,  to  the  properly  accredited  representative  of 
every  County  Council,  and  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
seventeen  chief  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  no 
peer  should  be  eligible  for  the  lower  House. 

Such  a  House  of  Lords  would  be  the  most  powerful 
senate  in  the  world.   It  would  realise  self-government 
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'•THE  LUTHER  OF  THE  SOCIAL  REFORMATION." 

Tom  Mann  and  the  Church. 
Few  events  have  made  a  greater  sensation  both  in 
Labour  and  in  Church  circles  than  the  announcement  of 
the  Times  that  Mr.  Tom  Mann  was  going  to  take  orders 
as  an  Anglican  clergyman.  The  stir  was  not  lessened 
when  Mr.  Mann,  though  not  decided,  owned  to  be 
seriously  meditating  the  step.  Among  the  many  articles 
which  the  subject  has  evoked,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
13  supplied  to  the  Review  of  the  Churches  by  Rev.  John 
C.  Carlile,  who  is  an  intimatj  friend  of  the  Labour 
leader.    He  thus  describes 

MX.  3IANX'ti  "  THEOLOGICAL  PJLG3IMAGK." 

Born  at  Foleshill,  in  Warwickshire,  April  15th,  1858,  ho 
was  trained  among  Church  people.  In  1870  his  family  moved 
to  Birmingham.  There  he  cams  und  ;r  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Laundy,  a  godly  Quaker,  who  conducted  Cross  Street 
Bible-class.    Here  Tom  Mann  found  a  spiritual  home.    In  the 


ml  Ton  MAW. 

discussions  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  received  impressions 
which  have  moulded  all  his  future.  When  he  left  Birmingham 
for  London,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  nt  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Westminster.  Then  began  his  theological 
pilgrimage,  which  is  n  >t  yet  at  an  end.  From  the  Church  of 
England  he  drifted  to  Mr.  Voyscv's  congregation  without 
finding  mental  rest.  From  the  idealists  he  turned  to  the 
Swcdenborgians,  becoming  connected  with  the  church  at 
Argyle  Square,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  John  Preslnnd. 

MAINLY  STILL  A  SWEnEN'UOHCI  AN. 
He  joined  the  theological  class,  and  rend  deeply  the  works 
of  the  Swedish  seer,  taking  also  a  course  of  reading  in 
Spencer's  First  Principles  and  Rnskin.    Up  to  the  present 


his  theological  position  i-s  mainly  that  of  the  New  Church. 
Still  working  at  his  trade  as  an  engineer,  lie  continued  to 
devote  time  to  Christian  enterprise  and  study.  ...  In  18S1 
he  lectured  on  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  From  that  lectur-.- 
may  be  dated  his  crusade  against  ,tho  social  system— or  want 
of  system— of  our  time.  .  .  .  Two  years  ago  ...  he  and  I 
were  discussing  vital  questions  of  religion.  His  attitud* 
towafd  the  Churches  was  still  that  of  an  opponent,  but  hu 
love  for  the  Divine  Christ  was  clearly  expressed.  He  saw 
plainly  that  the  Labour  movement  must  ultimately  fail  unless 
it  has  a  firmer  foundation  than  that  of  a  desire  for  increase.] 
wages.  The  social  reconstruction  for  which  he  was  working 
oould  only  be  based  upon  religious  and  economic  principles. 
THE  LARGER  PARISH  AND  THE  WIDER  l'DLPIT. 

Mr.  Carlile,  like  most  of  Mr.  Mann's  friends,  strongly 
opposes  the  idea  of  his  entering  the  Church. 

To-day  thousands  of  men  are  locking  with  •  expectant  h«pr 
to  Mr.  Mann.  He,  above  most  others,  is  marked  out  as  %t:-. 
Luther  of  the  Social  Reformation  ...  In  the  Church  of 
England  he  might  do  much,  but  outsido  he  could  do  more.  L' 
he  wants  a  parish,  all  England  may  be  his  parish  ;  if  be  wants 
a  pulpit,  there  is  the  House  of  Commons  .  .  .  His  religion.-, 
influence  is  a. thousand  times  greater  now  than  if  he  tamed 
parson. 


A  JUSTIFICATION  OF  INTEREST. 

The  question,  Is  it  right  to  take  interest? — once  so 
laboriously  discussed  by  mediaeval  casuists — is  rising 
ngain  to  exercise  the  consciences  of  men.  In  the-  Anna!* 
of  the  A  merican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Scienrr. 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley  writes  with  the  aim  of  showing 
,  that  the  justi6cation  of  interest,  as  an  institution,  is  not  to 
be  sought  either  in  the  productivity  of  capital,  or  in  the 
diiference  of  value  between  present  and  future  goods;  bui 
in  the  fact  that  it  fumiBhcs  a  means  of  natural  selection  of 
employers  whereby  tho  productive  forces  of  the  community  are 
better  utilised  than  by  any  other  method  hitherto  devised. 

He  traces  three  stages  in  tho  development  of  modem 
industrial  law : — 

The  first,  where  a  man  was  allowed  property  as  a  stimulus 
to  labour  and  save ;  the  second,  where  ho  was  allowed  profits  as 
a  stimulus  to  exercise  skill  nnd  foresight  in  management ;  and 
the  third,  historically  almost  coincident  with  the  second,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  offer  interest  to  induce  others  to  give  him 
the  means  of  exercising  his  skill  and  foresight  over  the  widest 
range. 

This  is  his  summing  up : — 

If  these  views  be  correct,  interest  is  essentially  a  price  poi.l 
by  one  group  of  capitalists  to  another,  for  the  control  of 
industry  on  a  larsre  Scale.  The  system  is  justified  by.  its  effect 
in  the  natural  selection  of  employers  and  methods  rather  than 
by  any  contribution  made  by  the  individual  receiver  of  interest 
to  the  good  of  society.  The  rate  of  interest  docs  not  depcn  l 
so  directly  as  has  been  supposed  on  a  general  market  for 
capital,  but  is  the  result  of  commutation  of  profits  in  particular 
lines;  the  terms  of  this  commutation  depending  uoon  the 
relative  numbers  of  those  who  desire  control  and  those  who 
are  willing  to  part  with  such  control  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  risks  which  it  entails. 


PRIZE  CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBEIL 

The  Prize  is  won  this  month  by— 

1.  Miss  Jessie  Hay,  33.  Abbey  Street,  Elgin,  Scotland. 

2.  W.  Culling  Gaze,  Fengate,  Peterborough. 
W.  Richards,  Ardbcg  Villa,  Oban,  Scotland. 
C.  D.  Rosling,  Horwell  Endowed  School,  St.  Stephen-by- 

Launccston,  Cornwall. 
"  Veritas,"  3,  Avoea  Terrace,  Blackroek,  Dublin. 
J.  S.  Keeling,  Willington,  Burton-on-Trent. 
7.  George  Wright,  Ings  Road,  Burton-on-Humbor. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

I.— A  Membbb  of  Parliament's  Solution. 

This  ever-recurring  question  is  treated  by  Canon 
Burnett  in  the  Fortnightly,  and  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  in  the  A'ew  Review.  Mr.  Macdonald 
begins  by  pointing  to  the  effect  which  machinery  has  had 
in  increasing  the  number  and  relatively  decreasing  the 
employment  of  the  population.   He  contends — 

1.  That  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country  that 
finik  work  in  the  staple  industries  is  decreasing,  while  the 
wealth  produced  in  them  is  increasing.  2.  That  the  increase 
in  the  population  does  not  obtain  work  under  satisfactory 
conditions  in  other  channels  of  labour.  8.  That  the  over- 
supply  of  labour  cannot  justly  be  traced  to  any  fault  of  the 
labourer,  but  to  a  cause,  operating  in  our  industrial  system  as 
a  whole,  over  which  the  labourer  has  hardly  any  control. 

PUBLISHED  ACCOUNTS  AND  COLLECTIVE  CONTROL. 

The  remedy  he  advocates  is  "  the  substitution  of  such 
an  organisation  of  industry  as  would  lead,  to  a  due 
balance  between  distribution  and  production,  in  place  of 
the  present  wasteful  over-production." 

To  this  end  we  first  require  knowledge  of  the  actual 
demand  and  actual  supply  of  a  given  commodity. 

Export  and  import  returns  are  not  enough.  "  "What  is 
needed  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  business  of  each 
particular  firm  in  each  particular  industry  of  the  country, 
and  the  collection  and  analysis  of  these  accounts."  In 
order  to  obtain  a  balance  between  the  demand  and 
supply  of  commodities  thus  ascertained,  Mr.  Macdonald 
advocates  "the  collective  control  of  the  production  of 
any  particular  commodity  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
producers  of  that  commodity " ;  for  example,  "  the 
collective  control  of  the  whole  cotton  industry  of  the 
country  by  the  whole  body  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  it,"  or  the  combination  of  the  Miners'  Federation  and 
the  Federated  Mine-owners.  Such  an  amalgamation  would 
make  the  miner's  connection  with  the  mine  as  stable  as 
is  the  mine-owner's.  His  third  specific  is  the  eight-hour 
day  for  certain  trades. 

II. — The  Whttechapel  Canon's  View. 

Canon  Barnett  divides  the  unemployed  into  two  classes, 
those  nnable  to  work  and  those  unwilling  to  work,  re- 
quiring respectively  relief  and  discipline.  "  The  danger 
at  hand  is,  he  thinks,  "  not  so  much  one  of  abnormal 
distress  as  of  antagonism."  He  does  not  find  a  solution 
in  shorter  hours  or  new  public  works,  or  the  holding  over 
to  the  slack  times  of  winter  of  all  work  that  can  be  so 
arranged,  or  farm  colonies ;  he  condemns  outdoor  relief 
to  the  physically  unfit,  and  *'  shelters  and  feeding."  He 
approves  of  the  proposal — 

(1)  That  training  be  offered  by  Boards  of  Guardians  to  all 
willing  to  submit  for  a  certain  time  to  certain  regulations  ; 
(2)  that  the  parochial  authorities  reserve  its  street  work — 
•weeping,  cleaning,  &c. — for  inhabitants  in  its  own  district 
who  have  occupied  tenements  for  nt  least  twelve  months, 
and  that  such  work  be  strictly  supervised  so  as  to  ensure  the 
performance  of  a  full  day's  task ;  (3)  that  those  who  refuse 
training  and  fail  at  Btreet  work  be  offered  the  workhouse. 

The  Whitechapel  guardians  arc  proposing  as  an  experiment 
to  offer  willing,  able-bodied  men — inhabitants  of  Whitechapel 
—work  on  farms  in  Essex. 

"do  one  good  thing." 

The  Canon's  final  advice  is  to  trust  less  to  machinery 
and  more  to  personal  friendship : — 

The  one  thing  which  every  one  can  do  and  bo  certain  of  its 
use  is  to  make  friends  with  one  or  two  who  arc  in  need — to  do 
all  necessary  for  this  one  or  two,  and  leave  off  attempting  to 
raise  the  masses.   There  would  be  perhaps  more  self-denial  in 

the  self-restraint  than  in  the  sacrifice.    It  is  often  less  hard 

for  many  in  these  days  of  bold  advertisement  to  spend  them- 


selves on  platforms  and  nt  street  cornors,  to  6tand  night  after 
night  in  close  rooms  feeding  hungry  hundreds,  than  to  restrain 
themselves  in  order  to  do  ono  good  thing.  If  to-morrow, 
every  one  who  cares  for  the  poor  would  become  the  friend  of 
one  poor  person — forsaking  all  others — there  would  m  xt 
week  be  no  insoluble  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  London 
would  be  within  measurable  distance  of  becoming  a  city  of 
happy  homes.  .„  ^w 


HOW  OUR  ANCESTORS  SPENT  THEIR  HOLIDAYS. 

An  instructive  and  amusing  article  is  that  in  the. 
Nouvette  Revue  on  the  medicinal  baths  of  the  Middle. 
Ages,  by  M.  Fernand  Engeraud.  Towns  may  come  and 
towns  may  go,  as  war  and  commerce  decide :  but  wherever 
curative  springs,  hot  or  cold,  6tart  unbidden  from  the. 
earth,  we  usually  find  them  frequented,  from  age  to  age, 
by  an  unending  stream  of  visitors. 

The  Romans  have  left  traces  of  their  thermal  establish- 
ments all  over  France.  The  great  arch  in  the  market- 
place of  Aix-les-Bains,  and  the  remains  of  conduits  and 
baths  underneath  the  flowery  gardens  of  a  neighbouring 
villa,  testify  to  the  long  record  of  the  Savoyard  valley ;  and 
the  early  Gauls  adopted  the  habits  of  the  Roman  imperial 
colonists,  and  bathed  and  feasted  in  like  manner.  But 
when  Attila  came  down  with  his  Huns  they  wrecked  the 
complicated  bathing  arrangements,  and  that  generation 
bathed  no  more.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians, 
into  Germany,  the  natives,  however,  set  to  work  to  restore 
the  conduits,  and  in  484  we  find  Prince  Arabron,  son  of 
Clodion  the  Hairy,  bathing  at  Plombieres  and  at  Luxeuil, 
where  arose  a  legend  of  the  seventh  century,  telling  how 
St.  Agile  restored  a  dead  man  drowned  in  the  bath.  Aix 
in  Provence  was  sought  by  invalids  during  three  centuries,, 
but  Charlemagne  preferred  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  fixed 
there  the  abode  of  his  later  years  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  hot  springs;  he  liked  bathing  in  company, 
and  his  courtiers  disported  with  him  in  the  water. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  Cauterets  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  Spa  on  the  skirt  of  the  Ardennes.  We  hardly  realise 
that  Spa  was  a  popular  watering  place  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  invalids  camped  out  in 
tents  because  the  little  old  town  was  too  small  to  hold 
them.  In  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  an  ironmaster 
buying  wood  from  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and  building 
"  Yonng  Spa,"  near  the  spring  called  the  Pouhon. 

But  the  strangest  story  of  mediaeval  baths  is  that  told 
by  Pogge,  the  Florentine  Secretary  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1415.  Not  far  from  Zurich  are  sulphur 
springs  still  enjoying  a  mild  reputation  among  the  serious 
and  decorous  Swiss  people.  They  had  been  discovered,, 
named,  and  used  by  the  Romans,  and  may  now  be  found 
in  the  then  Gazetteer,  tinder  the  head  of  Bade,  near 
Aarnau.  They  were  not  of  much  importance  in  classic- 
times  and  are  not  of  much  importance  now,  but  in. 
1415  they  were  the  height  of  fashion !  From  a  radius 
of  two  hundred  miles  and  farther,  if  the  trouble  and 
perils  of  the  journey  could  be  surmounted,  came  tho 
bathers,  not  generally  speaking  on  account  of  illness,, 
but  Iwcause  they  desired  a  complete  holiday;  and 
according  to  a  long  letter  written  by  the  Florentine 
to  a  friend  they  seem  to  have  had  a  merry  time- 
indeed.  Neither  Bath  in  the  last  century,  nor  Nice, 
Vichy,  or  Royat  in  the  present  day,  can  boast  of  such 
carnivalesquo  diversirns.  Tho  bathers  lunched  in  the 
water  off  floating  trays  made  of  cork ;  their  hair  was 
garlanded  with  flowers,  tied  up  with  ribbons.  Men, 
women,  and  children  played  games,  and  indulged  in  the 
wildest  gaiety.  Poggo,  the  Florentine,  seems  to  have 
-enjoyed  it  all  very  much,  but  we  may  well  be  thankful 
that  times  are  quieter  now. 
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MR.  BALFOUR  AS  CRITIC  OF  IDEALISM. 

Mu.  A.  J  Balfour  contributes  "  a  criticism  of  current 
idealistic  theories  "  to  the  current  number  of  Mind.  He 
describes  the  exponents  of  Transcondental  Idealism  as 
"  a  metaphysical  school,  few  indeed  in  numbers,  but  none 
the  less  important  in  matters  speculative."  Its  central 
position  is  that  of — 

a  mind  (thinking  subject)  which  is  the  source  of  relations 
(categories),  and  a  world  which  is  constituted  by  relations  .  .  . 
a  mind  which  is  conscious  of  itself,  and  a  world  of  which  that 
mind  may  without  metaphor  be  described  as  the  creator. 

It  claims  thus  to  free  us  from  scepticism,  to  make 
Reason  the  essence,  cause,  origin  and  goal  of  the  world, 
and  to  secure  the  moral  freedom  of  self-conscious  agents. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  sorry  to  object  to  so  promising  a  theory. 

We  may  grant  without  difficulty  that  the  contrasted  theory 
which  proposes  to  reduce  the  universe  to  an  unrelated  chaos  of 
impressions  or  sensations  is  quite  untenable.  Hut  must  we  not 
also  grant  that  in  all  experience  there  is  a  refractory  elomont 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  presented  in  isolation,  nevertheless 
refuses  wholly  to  merge  its  being  in  a  network  of  relations, 
necessary  as  these  may  bo  to  give  it  "  significance  for  us  as 
thinking  beings  "  ?  If  so,  whence  does  this  irreducible  element 
arise  ? 

To  Mr.  Balfour  it  "certainly  appears"  that  transcen- 
dental idealists  are  not  warranted  by  their  own  essential 
principles  in  making  mind  the  sole  creator  of  experience. 
Their  analysis  of  experience  leads  them  to  conclude 

that  the  world  of  objects  exists  and  has  a  meaning  only  for  the 
self-conscious  "  I"  (subject)  and  that  the  self-conscious  "I" 
only  knows  itscdf  in  contrast  and  in  opposition  to  the  world  of 
objects.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  other;  in  the  absence  of 
the  other  neither  has  any  significauce.  How  then  can  we 
venture  to  say  of  one  that  the  other  is  its  product  ?  And  if  wo 
say  it  of  either,  must  we  not  in  consistency  insist  on  saying  it 
of  both  ? 

The  universe  is  as  much  or  as  little  the  creator  of  the 
self-conscious  principle  as  the  self-conscious  principle  is 
of  the  universe. 

All,  therefore,  that  the  transcendental  argument  requires  or 
even  allows  us  to  accept,  is  a  "  manifold "  of  relations  and  a 
bare  self-conscious  principle  of  unity,  by  which  that  manifold 
becomes  inter-connected  in  the  field  of  a  single  experience. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  proceeds  to  view  the  bearing  of  this 
result  on  theology,  ethics,  and  science.  The  combining 
principle  which,  apart  from  the  multiplicity  it  combines, 
is  only  an  empty  abstraction,  and  which  is  only  real  in  its 
relation  to  that  multiplicity,  cannot  be  God,  who  by 
hypothesis  distinguishes  Himself  from  Nature.  Just  as 
little  can  the  combining  principle,  taken  together  with 
the  multiplicity,  be  other  than  non-moral,  because  it 
holds  in  its  all-inclusive  universality  every  element,  good 
and  bad,  of  the  knowable  world.  The  "  unifying  prin- 
ciple can  as  such  have  no  qualities,  moral  or  otherwise." 
Lovingness  and  equity  belong  to  the  realm  of  empirical 
psychology,  and  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  see  "  how  they  are 
to  be  hitched  on  to  the  pure  spiritual  subject." 

The  freedom  ascribed  by  idealists  to  the  self-conscious 
"I"  is  metaphysical,  not  moral ;  for  it  belongs  only  to 
the  subject  "  in  virtue  of  its  being  not  an  agent  in  a 
world  of  concrete  fact."   Mr.  Balfour  comments  on  the 

difficulty  which  exists  on  the  Idealistic  theory  in  bringing 
together  into  any  sort  of  intelligible  association  the  "I"  n* 
supri-nio  principle  of  unity,  and  the  '•  I "  of  empirical 
Psychology,  which  has  desires  and  fears,  pleasures  and  pains, 
faculties  and  sensibilities ;  which  tetut  not  a  little  time  since, 
and  which  a  Utile  time  hence  will  be  no  more.  The  "I"  as 
principle  of  unity  i9  outside  time :  it  can  have  therefore  no 
history.    The  "  I "  of  experience,  which  learns  and  forgets, 


which  suffers  and  which  enjoys,  unquestionably  has  &  history. 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  two  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  make  the  latter  a  phase  or  mode  o: 
the  former  which  is  then  identified  with  God  or  aii 
Eternal  Consciousness:  for,  argues  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
idealistic  theory  pressed  to  its  furthest  conclusion- 
precludes  us  "  from  supposing  that  either  the  eternal 
consciousness  or  any  other  consciousness  exists  Bare  onlj 
our  own." 

Similarly  with  regard  to  science,  Mr.  Balfour  endeavoure 
to  make  out  that  "  t.:e  Transcendental '  solipsism '  which 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  suctf  speculations"  is  k 
more  valid  or  re-assuring  than  "  the  psychologic.il,  or 
Berkeleian  form  of  the  same  creed."   He  concludes  :— 

I  am  unable  to  find  in  Idealism  any  escape  from  tb 
difficulties  which,  in  the  region  of  Theology,  Ethics,  aai 
Science,  empiricism  leaves  upon  our  hands. 


CAN  WHITE  MEN  PEOPLE  AFRICA? 

Db.  Cabl  Peters'  View. 

At  a  time  when  a  fresh  tract  of  Africa  has  been,  alas! 
only  too  literally  "painted  red"  by  British  troops, the 
value  of  the  continent  as  a  peopling-ground  for  our  ra» 
is  a  question  of  no  small  moment  It  is  opportund; 
discussed  by  Dr.  Carl  Peters  in  the  October  Fom*. 
"  Prospects  of  Africa's  Settlement  by  Whites "  are  si 
down  by  him  as  somewhat  various.  He  grants  that  "tfc 
limit  of  habitability  " 

is  advancing  continually.  Parts  of  the  Dark  Continent  that 
fifty  years  ago,  would  have  been  looked  on  as  utterly  unfit  f« 
permanent  occupation  by  civilised  human  beings  nave  b*i 
conquered  to  their  uses  by  hardy  and  energetic  settlers. . .  It 
is  shown  on  all  sides  that  the  conditions  of  health  are  ioiprorb: 
everywhere. 

The  most  mountainous  countries,  such  as  the  Kilimandshar1. 
Kikuyu,  Uganda,  Usambara,  Karagwe,  the  upper  Congo,  ai 
the  mountainous  districts  around  the  Nyassa,  will  piwj 
excellent  fields  for  white  settlement,  for  they  possess  all  tij 
necessary  conditions — healthy  air,  plenty  of  water,  and  fati!" 
soil.  But  they  are  like  oases  in  the  steppes,  and  must  tint 
be  connected  with  the  coast  by  railways  before  we  may  dar- 
to  take  settlers  to  them.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  the  wbo!- 
German  East-African  sphere  of  interest,  although  it  cwci 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  English  square  miles,  woiiU 
ever  be  able  to  support  more  than  a  few  hundred  thonsjJ 
European  colonists.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  preferali 
territories. 

In  the  course  of  future  developments,  several  millions  >i 
white  men  may  perhaps  settle  in  the  more  highly-favouT.I 
parts  of  this  interesting  continent ;  but  the  great  bulk  ol  i 
will  belong  perpetually  to  the  black  race,  as  it  has  belong 
to  that  race  for  many  thousands  of  years. 

"THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  DARK  CONTINENT." 

The  Africans  are  mostly  agriculturists  and  cattle-mi*-!?, 
and  by  correct  and  earnest  treatment,  they  could  be  mailt  >■ 
learn  the  duties  of  European  labourers.  .  .  I  am  coaviD<v] 
that  the  largest  portion  of  the  farming  population  will,  -' 
necessary,  learn  to  work  and  to  respond  to  the  advanc.  ic 
culture.  Then  they  will  encounter  the  same  fate  as  u>:r 
brothers  the  Zulus  in  the  South  African  countries,  aiMi; 
whom  wo  observe,  under  European  organisation,  not  only  • 
steady  increase  of  population  but  also  a  growing  wealth. 

iiie  magic  proc  ss  which  will  open  the  Dark  Continent  ' 
civilisation  is  the  organisation  of  native  labour  by  wbit- 
intelligence.  .  .  I  do  think  that,  in  times  not  far  rem* 
Africa  will  bo  honeycombed,  at  all  points  and  places  fit  U- 
them,  with  Euroixjan  settlements.  I  believe  that  these  oat; 
posts  of  the  white  world  will  in  future  constitute  the  brain  « 
the  D.»rk  Continent. 
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MATABELE  MANNERS. 

Ten  years'  residence  "  Among  the  Matabeles  "  enables 
the  Kev.  D.  Carnegie,  of  Hope  Fountain,  a  London 
Missionary  Society  station  in  their  land,  to  furnish  to  the 
Sunday  at  Home  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  on 
their  customs  and  beliefs.  On  Lobengula  and  his 
government,  Mr.  Carnegie  thus  pronounces : — 

He  is  their  god  who  rules  by  fear,  overrides  justice,  kills  the 
innocent,  plunders  his  peaceful  neighbours'  cattle ;  is,  in  fact, 
as  far  as  it  suits  his  cunning  heathen  craftiness,  the  same  sort 
of  a  monster  as  his  father  was.  Bound  this  heathen  monarch 
and  his  counsellors  cling  tenaciously  superstition,  witch- 
craft, and  caste,  which  are  other  names  for  what  wo  term  the 
gotemment  of  tho  country,  which  really  is  no  government 
worthy  of  the  name,  but  a  patehed-up  combination  of  heathen 
laws  and  customs,  of  self-conceitedness,  pride,  and  arrogance 
and  ignorance,  upheld  by  fear  and  terror,  guarded  by  jealousy 
and  revenge,  and  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

lobbngula's  titles. 
Thus  far  the  missionary.   The  Matabele  lavish  on  Lo 
Ben  among  other  laudatory  titles  these : — 

The  Heavens,  The  Spearer  of  the  Heavens,  Rain-maker ; 
Great  Father,  Great  Mother,  Great  King,  Great  Black  King, 
King  of  Kings.  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  ...  At  the  dance, 
they  often  call  him  by  the  titles  of  Bain,  The  Full  Biver, 
Mighty  Gushing  Sounding  Water,  The  God  of  Bain,  Bain- 
Maker,  and  other  such  high-flowing  phrases.  .  .  .  Many  think 
that  by  some  strange  process  or  other  the  sun  dies  every  even- 
ing, and  a  new  one  is  born  every  morning.  This  opinion  is 
more  general  in  regard  to  the  moon.  They  believe  that  the 
chief  creates  the  new  moon  every  month,  and  on  their  first 
teeing  it  they  thank  the  king, 

The  war-dance  alluded  to  takes  place  every  year  in 
January  and  February : — 

This  is  held  at  Bulawayo,  where  people  from  every  town  in 
the  land  congregate,  dressed  up  in  all  their  finery,  which 
includes  black  and  spotted  calico,  pink  and  black  beads, 
twisted  round  their  legs,  necks,  and  arms ;  skins — monkey, 
tiger-cat,  jennette,  bnck,  sheep;  old  coat:?,  shirts,  hats,  and 
patches  of  rags  of  every  description.  It  is  the  annual  gala 
fair  to  which  they  come  to  thank  and  praise  tho  chief  for 
stniliog  the  rain. 

"NO  WOBK,  KO  FOOD." 

With  all  their  savagery  the  Matabele  are  civilised 
enough  to  impose  the  labour  test  on  every  rank : — 

Lazy  persons  who  will  not  help  in  sowing  or  reaping  are 
driven  from  town  to  town.  No  work  no  food  is  the  motto  for 
them.  The  queens  themselves  dig  their  gardens,  and  every- 
My  who  can  must  help  to  prepare  for  tho  dry  season. 

Unfortunately,  industry  does  not  destroy  mendicity : — 

From  the  queens  and  head  indunas.  down  to  tho  meanest 
slave,  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  all  of  them  are 
persistent  beggars  . .  .  Their  reason  for  having  this  begging 
propensity  so  largely  developed  is  "  Because,"  they  say,  "  wo 
white  people  were  created  in  the  long  ago — long  before  them, 
which  accounts  for  us  having  so  many  good  things  and  they 
»  few." 

A  UICR  LAND. 

Mr.  Carnegie  speaks  highly  of  the  resources  of  the 
iand:— 

The  soil  is  very  well  suited  for  all  kinds  of  European  seeds, 
ion  may  have  two  crops  a  year,  and  good  ones  too,  provided 
;  v«u  attend  to  your  land  as  you  ought  to  do.  You  need  never 
<*  without  green  vegetables  all  the  year  round;  fruit  trees 
(.■row  luxuriantly,  grapes  and  oranges  and  bananas  flourish 
wundantly.   The  land  is  rich  with  deep  soil,  the  valleys  are 
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well  watered,  and  fountains  bubble  up  everywhere.  Irrigation 
con  be  made  easy ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  bucks  graze  here,  and  many  more  would  but  for  the 
primitive  mode  of  rearing  live  stock. ...  No  doubt  coffee,  tea, 
and  cocoa  would  also  grow  if  they  were  planted;  and  the 
settler  may  reckon  on  fir,  spruce,  larch,  and  other  kinds  of 
trees  thriving  as  well. 

The  King's  Palace. 
In  a  similar  article  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  Mr.  Carnegie- 
gives  this  picture  of  the  royal  residence : — 

There  is  a  dwelling-house  of  red  brick  at  Bulawayo,  with 
three  apartments  in  it,  in  which  arc  kept  tobacco,  mats,  skins, 
picks,  corn,  beer  calabashes,  and  various  other  articles.  One 
or  two  pictures  grace  the  walls,  the  plaster  of  which,  when  I 
was  last  there,  had  partly  fallen  ofl",  and  which  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  on  account  of  dust  and  cobwebs.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen's  picture  is  there  amongst  others.  Bats  and  bats, 
not  to  mention  other  livo  creatures,  ants,  beetles,  and  such  like, 
abound  in  every  part  of  the  house.  The  original  fireplace  is 
discarded,  and  another  one,  in  the  form  of  an  old  broken  clay 
pot  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  is  used  instead. 

Outside  in  the  verandah  are  tusks  of  ivory,  rhinoceros'  heads, 
lions'  skins,  tigers'  skins,  a  box  or  two,  an  old  chair,  and  some 
native-made  baskets.  J ust  alongside  is  another  brick  balding 
in  which  are  stored  clothing,  calicoes,  beads,  shawls,  guns, 
powder,  and  other  lumber.  A  brick  waggon-house,  recently 
built  in  place  of  an  old  pole  one,  is  on  tho  "  sun-up  "  side  of  the 
large  building,  while  at  the  back,  and  partly  round  this  inner 
yard  are  the  huts  of  the  queens  and  their  slaves.  Just  hard 
by  the  waggon-house  is  the  cattle  kraal ;  and  beyond  it  the 
large  open  enclosure  some  thousand  yards  in  diameter,  round 
which  are  built  the  huts  of  the  town  of  Bulawayo. 


f  A  EULOGY  ON  KHAMA. 

Mb.  Geobob  Cousins,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
supplies  the  Leisure  Hour  with  a  glowing  eulogy  on 
"  Khama,  the  Bechwana  Christian  Chief."  He  recounts 
how  Khama  as  a  youth  came  under  missionary  influences, 
and  how  his  refusal,  "  on  account  of  the  Word  of  God," 
to  take  a  second  wife  enraged  his  father.  Khama  suffered 
much  under  the  reign  of  his  heathen  [father  and  uncle. 
It  was  only  in  self-defence  that  Khama  revolted,  drove 
out  his  uncle,  and  became  king  in  1872.  On  his  accession 
he  refused  to  perform  the  customary  royal  rites.  He 
"  emphatically  announced  his  own  adherence  to  the  Word 
of  God":— 

He  would  not  prohibit  heathen  ceremonies,  but  they  must 
not  be  performed  in  his  "  khotla,"  and  as  their  chief  he  would 
contribute  nothing  towards  them.  He  was  about,  by  publio 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  their  seed- 
sowing,  and  afterwards  would  set  to  work.  Whoever  wished 
to  have  his  seed  charmed  could  do  so  at  his  own  expense  .  .  . 

For  twenty-one  years  Khama  has  been  in  power,  and  his 
reign  throughout  has  been  in  thorough  harmony  with  that 
early  declaration.  All  who  know  him  bear  testimony  to  his 
consistent  life,  his  sagacious  and  enlightened  rule,  and  to  the 
general  strength,  probity,  and  nobility  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Cousins  thus  sums  up  our  ally : — 

Undoubtedly  this  chief  stands  out  conspicuously  among 
South  African  princes  as  the  finest,  noblest  of  them  all.  He 
rules  with  a  firm  hand,  is  soldierly  in  bearing,  a  keen  sports- 
man, a  good  rider,  every  inch  a  man ;  but  combined  with  this 
strength  there  is  remarkable  patience,  gentleness,  and  kindli- 
ness of  disposition,  and  none  who  know  him  doubt  his  sincerity 
or  earnestness  as  a  Christian.  The  remarkable  way  in  which 
by  the  force  of  his  own  example  and  conduct  he  has  led  his 
people  forward  in  the  pathway  of  enlightened  Christian 
progress  furnishes  striking  evidence  of  this. 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  NEW  ERA. 

Fhom  an  Italian  Standpoint. 
Many  of  the  views  concerning  the  future  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  were  ventilated  in  "The  Pope  and  the 
New  Era,"  published  as  the  result  of  my  visit  to  Rome 
over  three  years  ago,  find  a  re-echo-with  friendly  ac- 
knowledgment—in  an  article  contributed  under  the  same 
me  X  NuovaAntolorjia  (November  15th)  by  Signer 
Bon^hi.   Although  the  question  of  the  Papacy  is  one 
with  which  the  welfare,  and  indeed  the  very  existence,  of 
his  country  is  intimately  bound  up  the  Italian  states- 
man approaches  it  with  admirable  impartiality  and 
detachment  of  spirit.    He  recognises  both  the  vast 
successes  and  the  failures  of  the  Catholic  Church 
He  deplores  the  present  deadlock  between  Church 
and  State  in  Italy,  and  looks  for  a  solution  of  the 
apparently  insoluble  dilemma  mainly  to  the  sagacity 
and  marvellous  power  of  adaptability  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.   Meanwhile  he  prophesies  the  transference  of 
Catholic  supremacy  from  the  Latin  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races,  gazea  with  admiration  at  the  rapid .strides  with 
which  the  Catholic  Church  advances  m  the  United  States, 
and  groans  in  spirit  at  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  the 
utterances  of  American  and  Italian  ecclesiastics.   At  the 
veryoutset  of  the  articleSignor  Bonghi  dissociates himselt 
from  those  who  blindly  decry  the  Church.   "  A  single 
righteous  man,"  he  writes,  "  was  sufficient,  according  to 
the  Biblical  legend,  to  save  a  city.   Now,  the  Catholic 
Church  possesses  at  the  present  moment  many  more 
righteous  men  than  any  of  the  social  or  religious  bodies 
which  oppose  her.   How,  therefore,  should  she  perish  ( 

AMERICAN  CATHOLICISM. 

Then,  after  quoting  freely  from  some  pastoral  utter- 
ances of  that  most  energetic  of  prelates,  Archbishop 
Ireland,  words  inspired  by  the,  broadest  of  democratic 
sympathies,  he  continues — 

Everything  that  in  Europe  saddens  and  alarms  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  Amsrica  causes  her  to  rejoice.  She  feels  herself 
young  in  a  young  society.  She  advances  serenely  towards  a 
future  in  which  she  has  faith,  that  same  future  which  in  Europe 
she  regards  with  suspicion  because  it  is  different  from  the 
past  Such  a  Church  forms  a  living  and  powerful  and 

pacific  element  in  a  vigorous  civil  society— not  a  dead  resi- 
duum of  an  enfeebled  ecclesiastical  state.  Her  co-operation  in 
all  moral  and  social  aims  is  not  offered  with  greater  eagerness 
than  is  displayed  by  those  who  accept  her  help.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Church  in  Italy  is  offered  but  seldom,  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  unjustly  rejected.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  new  spirit 
which  breathes  through  American  Catholicism  and  through  the 
clergy  that  direct  it.  Yet  it  is  a  spirit  entirely  Catholic  and 
which  displays  no  inclination  whatever  to  separate  itself  from 
the  fount  of  all  Catholicism,  the  Roman  See.  And  this  latter, 
than  which  no  Government  is  mire  humanly  saga  sous,  able 
and  prudent,  so  that  divine  inspiration  might  very  well  fail 
her  without  any  danger  of  her  falling  easily  into  error,  directs 
this  clergy,  which  differi  in  si  many  particulars  from  that  to 
which  she  is  accustomed,  with  a  gentle  and  indulgent  hand, 
that  nevertheless  does  not  fail  to  display  firmness  wherever  it 
mi  "lit  appear  that  any  fundamental  principle  of  Catholio 
theory  or  practico  is  in  jeopardy.  And  from  this  standpoint 
nothin"  could  to  more  curious  and  noteworthy  than  the  history 
of  American  Catholicism  during  the  first  century  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  mav  be  compared  to  a  boy  full  of  intelligence  and 
vivacitv  who" voluntarily  submits  to  the  guidance  of  an  old 
man,  advanced  both  in  age  and  learning,  who  pauses  at  every 
step  to  weigh  all  possible  dangers. 

FROM  LATIN  TO  ANOLO  SAXON  SOIL. 

But  the  old  man  is  of  the  Latin  race,  whilst  the  boy 
c  unos  of  mixed  parentage,  with  a  preponderance  of  Anglo- 
Sixon  Wool,  an.i  spsak-i  the  E  lglish  language.  And  it  is 
the  Anglo-Sixon  race  which  threatens  to  submerge  all 


other  nationalities,  and  which  is  more  truly  Christian  in 
its  convictions  than  the  Latin  races  are  ever  likely  to  be 
again.   As  regards  the  hostility  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  Signor  Bonghi  points  out  that  the  ancient 
bigotry  of  the  latter  towards  the  former  is  decreasing  in 
intensity,  and  that  whereas  Protestantism  is  everywhere 
crumbling  away  before  the  attacks  of  rationalism,  Catho- 
licism alone  stands  firm,  as  on  a  rock.  Hence  he  believes 
the  victory  of  the  future  to  lie  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
That  the  Papacy  will  be  transferred  in  the  near  future 
from  Latin  to  Anglo-Saxon  soil,  our  Italian  author 
regards  as  a  certainty.   It  will,  he  admits,  be  a  loss  to 
Italy,  but  if  Italian  unity  can  only  be  bought  at  that 
price,  he  considers  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  hesitate. 
Of  the  personality  of  Leo  XIII.,  the  "sagacious  states- 
man," he  has  nothing  but  good  to  say.   "  Not  for  many 
centuries  has  the  Papacy  attempted  to  exercise  so  intel- 
lectual and  so  broadly  moral  an  authority  as  it  has  beet 
able  to  exercise  under  the  present  Head  of  the  Church. . . 
Most  assuredly  the  Papacy  has  not  lost  The  Pope  enjoys 
greater  respect  throughout  the  civilised  world  to-day 
than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  predecessors  for  many 
years."   And  although  his  new  policy  has  only  beet  ; 
developed  on  certain  well-defined  lines,  there  is  no  reason 
why  his  successor,  inspired  by  his  noble  example,  should  . 
not  develop  it  in  yet  other  directions,  thus  bringing  about 
that  New  Era,  which  it  were  infinitely  worth  while  to  see 
inaugurated  amongst  us. 

A  GLOOMY  OUTLOOK  FOR  ITALY. 

Professor  Pasqualb  Villaei,  ex-Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  perhaps  the  best  known  to  Englisii  • 
reader.?  of  contemporary  Italian  literature,  contribute  < 
a  most  gloomy  article  on  the  prospects  of  Italy  under 
the  title  of  "Whither  are  we  Tending?"  an  article  all . 
the  more  noteworthy  that  the  writer  is  an  ardent  sup-  , 
porter  of  the  House  of  Savoy.   This  is  the  first  time,  be 
says,  that  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  not  only  of  our- 
selves, but  of  our  future.   Our  whole  moral  existence  is 
at  stake.    Then,  after  summarising  the  various  vell- 
known  ills— political,  social,  financial,  religions^unfc 
the  accumulated  burden  of  which  Italy  is  suffering,  the 
Professor  continues : — 

For  some  time  now  wo  have  heard  repeated  on  all  sides  tiisJ ; 
the  moral  level  of  our  Parliament  is  growing  lower  day  by  dir.  ; 

.  How  is  it  that,  whereas  despotism  produced  herwv, 
libertv  so  far  has  only  produced  political  plotters?  And  itwj 
worst'of  it  is,  our  moral  decadence  having  once  began  it  «c- 1 
tinues  steadily  without  there  being  any  prospect  of  a  chanst. 

The  truth  is,  the  more  we  examine  into  our  presciii; 
condition  the  more  hopeless  it  appears  to  be,  from  ewy  side.  ( 
And  we  might  seek  through  the  whole  universe  without  flndin, 
any  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  because  in  reality  i* 
solution  can  only  be  found  within  ourselves.  The  destiny  «. » 
free  people  must  be  in  their  own  hands  ....  Italy  was  m*k 
by  unity,  self-sacrifice,  and  virtue.  By  these  means  alone  »» 
she  be  saved. 

Of  help  from  the  Catholic  Church  Signor  Yillan  se:< 
no  prospect.  . , 

We  can  imagine  in  Italy  a  strong  clerical  party  wl.^a 
would  not  bo  national  but  international  in  its  interests.  > ' 
can  also  imagine  an  anti-clerical  party,  of  which  the  denw^ 
liberalism  woul.l  consist  in  fighting  the  Church  and  the  r  »»■• 
What  for  the  moment  we  cannot  hope  for  is  a  movement  » 
once  religious,  national,  liberal,  and  progressive,  rhe tliuru. 
is  in  continual  conflict  with  the  State,  and  therefore  <^ 
render  no  efficacious  help,  either  social  or  political.  Ana  " 
consequences  of  this  abnormal  condition  of  things  are  iw  » 
the  family,  in  the  schools,  in  literature,  in  all  society.  • 
for  the  present  does  there  seem  to  be  any  available  remedy 
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COUNT  TAAFFE'S  CAREER. 

Temple  Bar  contains  a  clever  sketch  of  this  Austrian 
statesman,  whose  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage  electrified  the  world  a  few  weeks  ago.  From  the 
account  of  the  writer,  it  seems  that  this  was  but  the 
crowning  paradox  in  a  thoroughly  paradoxical  career. 

He  is  in  politics  a  moderate  Liberal,  yet  he  has  -been  hailed 
ns  chief  by  the  Ul tramontanes,  high  Tories,  and  fierce 
Radicals.  He  is  devoted  to  progress,  yet  he  has  sanctioned 
the  most  reactionary  of  measures ;  in  keen  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  ho  has  passed  laws  intensifying  the  sting  of  poverty ; 
a  thorough-going  educationalist — apparently  at  least — he  has 
helped  the  priests  to  capture  the  schools.  Whilst  leading  ono 
party,  he  has  constantly  proclaimed  his  preference  for  the 
principles  of  the  other ;  and  when  his  own  adherents  have  met 
with  a  defeat,  he  has  carried  on  the  government  by  the  votes 
of  their  rivals.  Amidst  all  his  tergiversations,  however,  he 
has  never  forfeited  for  one  moment  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  or  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  more  patriotic  of 
iiis  countrymen. 

IRISH  AND  CZECH  AND  TEUTON  IN  ONE. 

He  comes  of  an  old  Irish  stock :  the  Taaffes  once 
"played  an  important  part  in  Ireland,"  even,  to  the 
extent  of  gaining  a  peerage.  The  family  is  now  a  fairly 
equal  blend  of  Keltic,  Czeoh,  and  Teutonic  elements. 
Born  in  1833,  "  he  fought  his  first  battles  for  the  op- 
pressed" on  the  playground  of  the  gymnasium.  As 
student,  he  was  a  thorough-going  democrat.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  service  of  the  provincial  governments. 
The  Emperor  and  he  had  been  as  boys  warm  friends  and 
constant  companions,  and  when,  after  twenty  years' 
separation,  they  chanced  to  meet  again  at  Linz,  they 
formed  the  close  attachment  which  has  lasted  ever  since. 
In  1867  he  was  called  into  the  Imperial  Mini"try  for  the 
first  time, — as  chief  of  three  departments !  The  courtiers 
"  scoffed  at  his  ill-made  clothes,  and  marvelled  that  a  man 
of  his  rank  could  eat  and  drink  in  third-rate  restaurants, 
surrounded  by  clerks  and  tradesmen."  "  He  is  singularly 
lacking  in  the  personal  gifts  by  which  most  men  win 
popularity :  he  is  no  orator,  no  genius,"  But  the  Emperor 
believed  in  him,  and  made  him  premier  in  the  very  next 
year.  After  less  than  two  years  in  this  office  he  resigned, 
and  in  1871  went  off  as  viceroy  of  Tyrol.  He  found 
the  province  poverty-stricken,  ill-governed,  discontented, 
oppressed  under  a  badly  adjusted  taxation,  and  left  it 
after  seven  years  of  vigorous  reform,  "  one  of  the  best 
governed  and  most  contented  provinces  in  the  empire." 
In  1879  he  became  premier  once  more  in  a  "  ministry  of 
reconciliation."  Kejected  by  the  liberals,  his  natural 
allies,  he  won  the  support  of  the  other  parties  by  lavish 
■concessions — so  much  so  that  his  official  residence  was 
dubbed  "  the  concession  market."  Yet  he  was  able  often 
to  neutralise  reactionary  concessions.  "  Not  the  least  of 
his  merits  as  a  strategist  is  the  power  he  possesses  of 
taking  back  with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the  other ; 
and  of  casting  a  glamour,  as  it  were,  over  the  husks  he 
throws  away."  In  his  educational  policy  he  secured  as 
an  administrator  what  he  had  seemed  to  surrender 
or  imperil  as  a  legislator.  His  protectionist  policy 
is  condemned,  but  as  a  set  off  are  noted  many  useful 
measures  of  social  legislation.  In  1881  he  lowered 
the  franchise  as  far  as  his  followers  would  let  him. 
The  writer  declares  that  his  last  Bill  must  pass 
"sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another,"  and  the 
electorate  rise  at  a  bound  from  1,700,000  to  twice  that 
number.  His  policy  in  regard  to  the  nationalities  was 
finally  rendered  impossible  by  Czech  extremists.  In 
laying  down  his  fourteen  years'  premiership,  he  has 
stepped  aside — the  writer  is  confident—"  only  for  a  time." 
The  key  to  the  Count's  career  is  said  to  be  this : — 


By  nature  he  is  a  straightforward,  plain-dealing  man ;  and 
it  was  only  hard  necessity  that  drove  him  to  govern  by  playing 
off  party  against  party,  nation  against  nation,  and  lavishing 
on  each  in  turn  bribes,  promises,  and  threats.  In  any  other 
country  in  Europe  a  minister  who  played  Count  Taaffe'B  rolo 
would  be  a  miscreant  and  a  traitor ;  but  in  Austria  it  is  other- 
wise ;  there  opportunism  is  the  one  art  of  ruling. 


MENDING  THE  BELGIAN  CONSTITUTION. 

Reconstruction  of  the  British  Constitution  being  con- 
templated by  all  parties,  if  we  may  judge  by  demands 
for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  and  "  all  round,"  as  well  as  by 
Conservative  proposals  for  mending  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  practical  interest  attaches  to  the  Belgian  Minister  at 
Washington,  Mr.  A.  do  Ghaifs  account  in  the  November 
North  American  Review  of  the  recent  Revision  of  the 
Belgian  Constitution.  The  constitution  of  1831  was 
based  on  the  elective  system,  but  the  franchise  was 
extremely  limited. 

THE  REFERENDUM  ROYAL. 

The  labours  of  the  Constitutional  Parliament,  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  revision,  are  described  by  M.  de  Ghait 
with  more  unction  than  lucidity,  but  it  appears  that  the 
following  changes  were  decided  upon : — "  The  referendum 
post  was  the  constitutional  right  accorded  to  the  King,  to 
consult  directly  with  the  electors  concerning  a  law  voted 
by  the  Chambers,  but  of  which  the  King  hesitated  to 
approve."  To  this  has  been  added  the  innovation  of  a 
referendum  royal,  the  right  of  the  King  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  electoral  body  "  either  as  to  a  question  of 
principle,  or  concerning  a  law  voted  upon  but  not  yet 
promulgated." 

manhood'suffraqe  plus  plural  voting. 

The  conflict  between  advocates  and  opponents  of 
universal  suffrage  resulted  in  adopting  a  system  of  plural 
voting :  a  combination  of  "  one  man  one  vote  "  with  the 
principle  of  some  men  two  votes  or  even  three,  but  never 
more  than  three. 

Universal  suffrage  is  henceforth  inscribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion for  all  worthy  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
but  conservative  ideas  are  largly  protected,  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  votes  to  the  heads  of  families  and  property  owners. 
The  voting  power  is  also  represented  by  the  adjudication  of  a 
vote  to  the  holders  of  diplomas  whom  the  law  will  designate. 
The  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  is  declared  obligatory. 

Members  of  the  Lower  House  are  to  be  paid  4,000 
francs  a  year  and  free  travel. 

the  second  chamber. 

The  make-up  of  the  Senate,  whose  members  are  not 
paid,  caused  much  difficulty.  Eventually 
the  Senators  are  elected  by  the  voters  like  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House  .  .  .  according  to  a  basis  of  population  of  each 
province,  one  Senator  being  elected  for  two  representatives. 
To  be  eligible  in  this  category  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  forty  years  of  ago,  to  pay  1,200  francs  or 
to  be  proprietor  of  real  estate  representing  a  cadastral  valne 
of  12,000  francs.  Besides  the  first  category  the  provincial 
councils  elect  from  two  to  four  Senators  for  each  province, 
according  to  the  population,  whioh  will  give  twenty-Bix  more 
Senators  who  are  not  submitted  to  the  "cens"  or  property 
qualification. 

Thus,  election  to  the  Senate  by  the  direct  popular  vote 
is  safeguarded  by  the  heavy  property  qualification.. 
Election  to  the  Senate  without  heavy  property  qualifica- 
tion is  safeguarded  by  the  indirect  election  through  the 
provincial  councils. 

One  wonders  whether  our  County  Councils  will  ever 
be  called  on  to  play  a  part  similar  to  the  Belgian  provin- 
cial councils  in  the  election  of  a  remodelled  Upper 
Chamber. 
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A  BASIS  QF  FACT  IN  SUPERSTITION. 

Mb.  Andrew  Lano  on  Psychic  Phenomena. 
The  New  Psychology,  which  is  pushing  its  way  on  all 
sides,  receives  a  friendly  impetus  in  the  Contemporary 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  discussion  of  "  Superstition  and 
Fact."  The  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  once  scouted  by 
men  of  science,  are,  now,  he  points  out,  accepted ;  but 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence  theso  haye  in  general  testi- 
mony, both  modern  and  ancient,  been  accompanied  by 
other  phenomena  as  yet  unaccepted  by  science,  such  as 
ghosts  disturbances,  clairvoyance,  telepathio  hallucina- 
tion. Are  not  these  also  facts  ?  he  asks. 

SAVAGE  PHILOSOPHY  NOT  WHOLLY  UNFOUNDED. 

Mr.  Tylor's  explanation  of  belief  in  ghosts  and  religion, 
as  arising  from  savage  reflection  on  dreams,  trances, 
visions,  leads  Mr.  Lang  to  say  a  word  for  the  savage. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  clairvoyance  does  occur,  and  if  the 
phantasm  of  the  clairvoyant  is  actually  aeon,  in  the  plaoe  which 
he  fancies  that  he  visits,  and  if  appearances  of  men  at  the 
hour  of  death  are,  verily,  beheld  at  a  distance,  then  the  savage's 
philosophy  had  more  to  go  upon  than  mere  dreams,  shadows, 
Bleeping,  waking,  and  the  contemplation  of  death.  He  was 
really  in  touch  with  disputed,  unaccepted  phenomena,  and 
these  phenomena  are  of  high  importance. 

"  Death-bed-wraiths "  are  not  a  peculiarity  of  the 
savage : — 

Hundreds  of  living,  civilised  English  men  and  women  tell 
similar  tales  of  their  own  experiences.  Now,  experiences  of 
this  kind  are  part  of  tho  basis  of  the  primitive  animistic  theory. 
It  reposes  on  psychical  phenomena  which,  however  we  explain 
them,  are  by  no  means  unusual. 

Cases  of  telepathy  "  abound  through  all  history  and 
among  all  tribes  of  men,  and  in  all  conditions  of  culture." 

SOME  PSYCHIC  FACTS. 

Good  evidence  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  got. 

Yet,  only  yesterday,  I  met  throe  sane  and  healthy  English 
people  who  had  simultaneously  seen  a  ghost,  in  broad  daylight, 
tan»  U  satoir  !  They  had  each  remarked  on  tho  presence  of  a 
young  and  pretty  girl  in  a  room  where  (as  was  incontestably 
demonstrated)  there  was  only  an  old  and  plain  woman,  whom, 
of  course,  they  also  beheld.  It  was  not  till  next  day  that  they 
woke  and  found  themselves  famous,  for  what  they  had  seen, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  was  the  right  thing  to  see— tho  tra- 
ditional "  ghost "  of  tho  place.  But  about  this  legend  they 
were  absolutely  ignorant. 

A  distinguished  statesman,  from  whom  J  have  the  story,  once 
tested  a  so-called  clairvoyants  in  the  house  of  a  celebrated 
physician.  He  did  not  ask  her  to  describe  his  own  house, 
which  was  well  known  to  many,  but  ho  bent  his  thoughts  on  a 
very  curiously  decorated  room  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  a 
great  distance.  The  clairvoyante,  an  uneducated  woman,  gave 
a  correct  description  of  arrangements  so  peculiar  that  I  have 
never,  myself,  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

Nobody  knows  how  far  back  the  practico  may  go  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "  divination  by  the  mirror" : — 

It  is  an  ascertained  matter  of  fact  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  men  and  women,  educated,  healthy,  with  no  belief  in 
"  spiritualism,"  can  produce  hallucinations,  pictures,  by  looking 
into  a  crystal  ball. 

A  RECOGNISED  "  EXTENSION  OF  HUMAN  FACULTY." 

Mr;  Lang,  it  appears,  so  far  knows  the  causes  of  these 
facts  as  to  denounce  their  usual  interpretation  as  false : — 

Where  savage  belief,  and  popular  superstition,  and,  we  must 
add,  ecclesiastical  opinion  went  wrong,  was,  not  in  accepting, 
the  existence  of  certain  abnormal  phenomena,  but  in  tho 
animistic  interpretation  of  these  phenomena. 

That  the  hypnotic  section  of  these  alleged  facts  has 
been  accepted  by  science,  and  that  the  residue  may  also 
possess  a  basis  of  fact,  are  the  chief  reasons  which  Mr.  Lang 
has  "  for  believing  that  an  accepted  extension  of  human 
faculty  may  be  imminent." 


SNUBBING  THE  FABIANS. 

The  Fabian  manifesto  of  revolt  in  last  month's  Fort- 
nightly has  elicited  vigorous  replies.  Mr.  H.  W.  Massif- 
ham  in  the  Contemporary  points  out  that  if  the  •workm- 
are  to  join  tho  Fabian  wreckers,  they  must  surrender  a* 
prospect  of  progress  on  the  political  side  of  tho  labour  var- 
ment. They  cannot  themselves  hope  for  years  to  come  •, 
constitute  a  turning  force  in  Parliament,  and  they  caa&i 
exact  any  terms  with  Tory  allies  which  would  cover  ehtff 
payment  of  members — the  key  of  the  democratic  situation— » 
manhood  'suffrage,  or  electoral  reform,  or  even  the  abolirraa 
the  property  vote.  .  .  . 

If  the  industrial  education  of  the  Liberals  is  mcompfefc. 
that  of  tho  Tories  has  not  even  begun.  Conservatism  did  as 
supply  a  man  or  a  principle  to  the  progressive  movement  a 
municipal  affairs  which  in  four  years  has  swept  all  throoi 
England. 

THE  RADICAL  HEAD  AND  THE  CAPITALIST  TAIL. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  complete  treachery  to  tfe- 
workers  by  the  Liberal  party,  I  imagino  that  the  bulk  ef  t» 
trades-unionists  will  do  what  they  have  previously  done  wiC 
perfect  consistency — give  their  votes  to  those  Radical  caadi- 
dates  who  are  with  them  on  vital  points  and  withhold  th=m 
from  the  capitalist  "  tail." 

Mr.  Massingham  concedes  that "  Mr.  FowleT,  as  Mimste 
for  London,  has  been  but  an  equivocal  success."  "Its 
Mr.  Fowler's  misfortune  that  he  regards  Wolverhamptofi 
much  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  regards  Birmingham,  and  is 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  Badical  movemefc 
dates  from  London."  He  also  allows  that  the  Gotht- 
ment  has  not  carried  out  the  rile  of  the  model  employe 
"  who  pays  trade-union  rates  of  wages,  observes  tt- 
trade-union  limit  of  hours,  and  deals  with  'feir,'  « 
opposed  to '  unfair,'  houses." 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS. 

"  On  one  point  there  has  been  something  very  lit 
betrayal."  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have  introduced 
an  equalisation  of  the  death  duties,  steeply  gradnated 
against  the  larger  estates,  and  would  have  provided  fe 
payment  of  members ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  vetoed  tk 
project.   Mr.  Massingham  insists — 

The  Government  must  reorganise  itself  SB  a"  fair  hoffif," 
and  we  must  have  payment  of  members.  If  these  thing:  as 
not  done  .  .  .  —it  will  be  swept  oft'  its  feet  by  that  encroachii: 
tide  of  Conservatism  which,  not  in  England  only  but  all  enr 
Europe,  has  almost  eaten  away  the  old  Liberal  movement,  a»i 
may,  for  a  time,  submerge  the  new  Badicalism. 

"What  Mb.  Michael  Davitt  Thinks. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  dea!< 
much  more  trenchantly  with  what  he  calls  "Fabiin 
Fustian."  He  regards  it  as  inevitable  that  Great  Britain, 
like  the  Australian  colonies,  will  have  its  Parliameiitar; 
Labour  Party,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  political  tutelar 
of  the  Fabian  Society. 

Tho  object  of  the  Fabian  Society,  as  plainly  distwifi 
between  the  lines  of  their  new  policy,  is  to  induce  the  workiK 
men  of  Great  Britain  to  desert  the  Home  Rule  cause,  andM? 
to  return  its  enemies  to  office  at  the  next  General  Election. 

Mr.  Davitt  is  much  amused  with  the  modest  claims  of 
the  Fabians  to  have  educated  the  people  in  Collectiw! 
principles.  The  body  which  has  done  most  for  the  sprat 
of  these  principles  is,  he  maintains,  the^  Social  Democrats 
Federation,  whose  members  are  bond  Jide  workers,  wt 
bourgeois  like  the  Fabians,  and  which  has  included  Labour 
leaders  like  Burns,  Mann,  Tillett. 

LABOUR  AND  HOME  RULE. 

None  of  these  have  ever  tried  to  antagonise  Bimi 
Labour  and  Irish  Home  Rule. 

The  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  know  that  in  Eta 
Rule  and  Honie  Rulers  they  possess  the  truest  and  stninctf1 
allies  outside  of  their  own  ranks  and  organisations- 
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WHAT  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

Asr  American  Journalist's  Ideal. 
Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  associate  editor  of  The 
Dial,  who  writes  from  some  score  years'  of  editorial 
experience,  sets  forth  in  the  November  Forum  his  notions 
of  "  What  a  Daily  Newspaper  Might  be  Made."  He  does 
not  spare  his  fellow  journalists.  "  Men  of  intelligence 
everywhere  are,"  he  says,  "  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  American  daily  newspaper ;  they  believe  it  to  be  both 
vulgar  and  dishonest,  and  they  find  that  these  qualities 
have  grown  increasingly  prominent  of  recent  years." 
This  is  his  "  fundamental  classification  of  the  duties 
incumbent  npon  any  newspaper  conducted  upon  a  high 
ethical  plane  " : — 

1.  As  a  collector  of  news,  pnre  and  simple,  its  work  should 
be  done  ii>  the  scientific  spirit,  placing  accuracy  of  statement 
above  all  other  considerations. 

2.  In  its  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  news  thus  col- 
lected, it  should  have  regard  to  real  rather  than  sensational 
values;  it  should  presenf  its  facts  in  their  proper  perspective 
(which  is  still,  of  course,  a  very  different  perspective  from  that 
required  by  permanent  history);  and  it  should  carefully 
exclude,  or  at  least  minimise  to  the  utmost,  those  facts  which 
it  cannot  possibly  benefit  the  public  to  know,  or  of  which  the 
knowledge  is  likely  to  vulgarise  popular  taste  and  lower 
popular  standards  of  morality. 

3.  In  its  comment  upon  tho  happenings  of  the  dav  or  the 
week,  it  is  bound  to  be  honest,  to  stand  for  well-defined  prin- 
ciples, to  express  the  sincere  convictions  of  its  intellectual 
head  and  of  those  associated  with  him  in  the  work. 

WHAT  THE  THREE  REQUISITES  INVOLVE. 

The  unveracity  of  existing  journalism  is  due  to  partisan 
and  personal  prejudice  and  to  ignorance.  The  ideal 
newspaper  will  not  be  a  party  organ,  nor  bid  for  "job- 
lols  of  votes.*'  It  will  be  free  from  vindictiveness.  It 
will  employ  educated  men  specially  fit  for  their  special 
work.  Local  and  immediate  interest  must  largely  decide 
the  proportion  of  prominence  and  general  perspective. 

Crimes  and  scandals  must  be  chronicled,  but  they  should  bo 
chronicled  in  the  briefest  possible  Way,  and  with  as  little 
display  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  ideal  newspaper  .  .  .  will  if 
some  transatlantic  journalist  shall  see  fit  to  recount  his 
explorations  of  a  new  "modern  Babylon,"  refuse  to  receive 
the  foul  matter  from  the  cables  to  spread  it  broadcast  over  a 
land  which  it  cannot  possibly  concern. 

The  editorial  page,  as  "the  most  important  part  of 
the  paper,"  will  "compel  attention,"  and  "really  give  its 
readers  the  guidance  they  have  a  right  to  expect." 
"One  of  the  most  noteworthy  signs  of  the  process  of 
newspaper  degradation  that  recent  years  have  witnessed 
has  been  tho  steady  deterioration  of  the  editorial  pa"e." 
Drama,  music,  and  art  criticism  should  be  well-informed, 
instructive,  and  anonymous.  Only  the  newspapers  in  a 
tew  cities  which  are  centres  of  art  need  to  have  art- 
critic*  at  all.  The  ideal  newspaper  will  have  "an 
important  editorial  department  devoted  to  the  general 
subject  of  education,  and  particularly  to  local  educational 
work."   It — 

will  not  be  illustrated,  except  for  a  few  cuts  of  diagrams, 
sketch-maps,  and  other  necessarv  adjuncts  to  the  text.  The 
experiment  of  making  daily  picture-papers  has  been  fairlv 
mod,  and  it  has  proved  a  failure.    The  illustrations  do  no't 

illustrate,  and  they  are  unsightly  in  the  extreme  The 

reporter  will  be  a  scholar— which  now  he  is  not  often— nnd  a 
gentleman,  which  now  he  is  frequently  not  permitted  to  be. 
TWO  WATS  OF  GETTING  IT  DONE. 

n,"^?ri£.0f  motive>  knowledge,  and  ability  to  write 
me  English  language  are  tho  prime  qualifications." 


They  are  all  to  be  had,  as  well  as  executive  genius  to 
control  and  direct.  A  few  newspapers,  both  in  England 
and  America,  come  near  the  ideal,  and  are  commercially 

successful.    But — 

By  what  means  shall  tho  American  public  receive  the  great 
and  much-needed  object  lesson  in  journalism?  It  may  he 
done,  in  the  first  place,  by  purchasing  s  «me  established  paper, 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  experienced  and  large- 
minded  men,  increasing  its  expenses  to  whatever  extent  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  taking  tho 
chances  of  ultimate  commercial  success. 

Mr.  Payne  tells  a  good  story  of  the  London  Morning 
Herald.  To  force  one  of  the  partners  to  retire,  the  rest 
ordered  all  profits  to  be  spent  on  the  paper.  The  only 
result  was  great  increase  of  circulation  and  still  larger 
profits ! 

But  to  secure  a  clear  record  from  the  start, 

A  great  newspaper  might  be  established  and  maintained  by 
endowment,  just  as  great  universities  are  so  established  and 
maintained.  The  analogy  between  the  two  undertakings  is 
very  close  .  .  .  The  endowment  plan  would  have  the  inestim- 
able ndvantage  of  doing  away  with  the  unceasing  conflict 
between  editorial  conduct  and  business  management,  and  thus 
with  the  tap-root  of  the  whole  evil  .  .  .  Whatever  the  plan 
of  the  ideal  newspaper,  it  must  at  least  hold  out  the  prospect 
of  real  editorial  independence. 

Mr.  Payne  concludes  by  insisting  that  journalism  is  a 
profession  closely  akin  to  the  work  of  educator,  clergy- 
man, and  lawyer,  and  should  be  not  less  free  from 
commercial  taint.  The  idea  of  buying  up  a  newspaper 
for  sordid  ends  should  be  held  as  monstrous  as  the 
suggestion  of  a  syndicate  of  Mormons  buying  up 
Plymouth  Church,  pastor  and  all,  to  advocate  polygamy. 


AGAINST  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  DOCTORS. 

The  Arena  for  November  contains  an  impassioned 
protest  by  Henry  Wood  against  "  Medical  Slavery  through 
Legislation.''  Tho  writer  loudly  complains  that  if  any 
man  in  the  gloriously  free  Republic  chooses  to  be  healed 
of  a  disease  by  the  help  of  an  "  irregular  "  practitioner, 
the  healer  is  "  liable  to  arrest,  punishment,  and  classifica- 
tion as  a  felon.-' 

"If  a  man  chooses  to  die  without  the  aid  of  a  '  regular/  it  is 
rather  severe  that  he  cannot  have  an  orderly  burial  without 
his  post-mortem  services." 

"Citizens  of  the  despotic  governments  of  Germanv,  Austria, 
and  Russia  have  a  larger  medical  liberty  than  that  enjoyed  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union." 

"In  the  whole  sisterhood  of  states,  onlv  three— Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island— remain'  entirely  free  from 
medical  usurpation." 

Even  if  allopathy  were  an  exact  science  like  mathematics, 
rival  systems  would  still  have  a  right  to  a  fa;r  field  and 
no  favour,  but  allopathy  notoriously  is  not.  "  Therexis 
no  other  profession  or  occupation  that  expects  to  have 
a  clientage  furnished  through  Government  coercion." 
Again — 

Why  are  prescriptions  written  in  Latin— and  generally  in 
bad  Latin  ?  The  practice  was  begun  in  a  more  ignorant  age, 
to  make  a  profound  impression  of  mystery  and  great  learning. 
It  was  a  kind  of  charm,  and  the  profession  may  have  blindfy 
recognised  that  it  included  a  real  psychological  factor.  Its 
present  practical  use,  however,  seems  tobeto  furnish  additional 
chances  for  mistakes  by  druggists'  clerks,  and  to  enable  thern 
to  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  simples  disguised  by  formidable 
Latin  names. 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  AN  INSOLVENT  STATE. 

A  Bold  Scheme  for  our  "Bantam"  Settlements. 

The  Investors'  Review  continues  its  brilliant  but 
Jcremianic  role  in  the  November  number.  The  scathing 
series  of  articles  on  "The  Bantam  'States'  of  Australasia" 
is  closed  with  a  woe-inspiring  summing-up.  The  prospects 
of  "thirsty  South  Australia"  are  painted  with  a  very 
dark  brush.  Its  rainfall  in  the  south  is  extremely  small, 
and  is  probably  growing  smaller.  The  soil  is  baked 
with  the  heat,  the  yield  of  wheat  is  often  only  five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  "  the  production  of  cereals— of  any 
-crop — upon  a  largo  scale  is  bound  to  be,  one  year  with 
another,  a  losing  industry."  Judicious  irrigation,  at  a 
great  cost  of  labour,  might  develop  fruit-growing 
industries  if  there  were,  as  there  is  not,  a  large  popula- 
tion. "  The  population  as  it  now  stands  can  in  no  sense  be 
expected  to  pay  the  debts  it  has  contracted."  "  Pleasant 
Tasmania  "  is  given  a  better  chance.  "  It  is  a  little  wet, 
perhaps,"  at  certain  seasons,  but  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
delightful  climate.  Its  debt  of  seven  millions  for  a 
people  numbering  150,000  is  "too  much,  of  course, 
but  it  is  not  perhaps  a  deadly  matter,  and  Tasmania 
may  possibly  pull  itself  out  of  this  slough"  if  her 
statesmen  will  economise  and  borrow  no  more  for  a 
decade.  Of  "empty  Western  Australia"  —  unless  its 
people  aro  prepared  entirely  to  surrender  great  portions 
of  their  territory  to  other  races,  and  so  to  introduce  into 
the  continent  an  element  of  future .  strife — we  must 
expect  the  advancement  to  bo  "excessively  slow,  and 
that  only  the  southern  part  will  be  peopled  with  whites.'' 
"supposing  they  default." 

The  "  general  conclusions  "  are  even  more  gloomy : — 

Not  one  of  these  colonies  can,  wo  are  persuaded,  escape  a 
■prolonged  time  of  misery  except  by  way  of  a  composition  with 
their  creditors.  .  .  .  These  settlements  ought  to  have  no  more 
of  our  money  until  they  have  put  their  affairs  in  order ;  until 
they  honestly  show  us  what  they  can  do  unaided.  .  .  .  They 
have  hardly  taken  the  first  step  towards  placing  their  finances 
upon  a  trustworthy  basis. 

"Supposing  tbey  do  default,"  what  is  to  be  done? 
The  idea  of  turning  them  into  Crown  Colonies  is  dis- 
missed with  ridicule.  Representative  Government  has 
been  a  "  miserable  failure,"  but  the  democracies  "  must 
be  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation."  They  are  not 
ripe  for  federation.  They  need  the  reforming  stimulus 
•of  emulation.  No  constitutional  change  is  called  for 
unless  it  be  "a  more  complete  severance"  from  the 
mother  country.  "They  get  no  good  whatever  from 
those  colonial  governors  who  are  sent  out  to  them  to  ape 
majesty,  and  who  are  only  a  source  of  useless  expense  to 
the  people  and  a  fountain  of  miserable  snobbery."  This 
might  mean  "  cutting  the  painter  "  "  in  a  sense." 
"a  comprehensive  plan." 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Colonial  recuperation 
is  the  fact  that  the  land  is  not  free;  "all  has  been 
grabbed,  and  jobbed,  and  mortgaged";  the  needed 
population  cannot  therefore  be  induced  to  settle.  These 
prospects  lead  the  reviewer  to  think  that,  before  the 
colonies  can  get  more  loans,  and  "the  final  crash 
comes," — 

-a  comprehensive  plan  ought  to  be  meantime  formulated  and 
perfected,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  the  debt — tho 
three  hundred  odd  millions  of  money  which  this  country  has 
poured  into  Australia,  and  taken  pledges  for — might  be 
consolidated  into  sets  of  obligations  in  certain  priorities. 

More  than  immediate  or  local  interest  attaches  to  this 
plan  put  forward  by  one  of  our  ablest  critics  of  finance, 
and  a  man  least  inclined  to  visionary  schemes.    How  to 


get  a  State  out  of  the  Serbonian  bog  of  over-indebtednts 
is  a  problem  which  may  demand  attention  nearer  hom? 
when  the  strain  of  militarism  reaches  breaking  point. 

CONSOLIDATE  ALL  DEBTS. 

This  is  the  reviewer's  solution : — 

The  obligations  of  each  colony  of  all  degrees  should  I- 
arranged  in  an  equitable  order  of  precedence.  Put  the  dires 
Government  debts  first.  Consolidate  the  debt  of  New  Soitl 
Wales  and  Victoria,  each  in  its  own  country,  and  secertsir 
what  would  be  the  reasonable  probability  of  payment  of  intow 
upon  this  debt,  assuming  that  interest  to  be  reduced  to  a  &ptt 
lower  than  is  now  promised.  Say  that  they  wore  consoliJatel 
into  a  first  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  country  at  2J  pe: 
cent,  as  a  starting-point,  with  {  per  cent,  sinking  rand  to  \>. 
applied  annually. 

Then,  coming  immediately  after  this  first  charge,  place  ill 
the  mortgages  upon  the  land  which  are  first  mortgages  hiH 
by  companies  or  banks,  and  consolidate  these  into  a  nock 
ranking  second,  and  entitled  to,  say,  3  per  cent.,  after  inters 
and  amortisation  upon  the  first  portion  had  been  paid.  A  sink- 
ing fund  should  be  arranged  for  here  also,  to  come  into  plajai 
a  futuro  date. 

Behind  theso,  the  lower  obligations  might  rank  as  a  thud.  2 
even  a  fourth  stock,  on  which  also  3  per  cent,  would  be  pat: 
when  the  stocks  ranking  higher  had  been  satisfied.  Lmuu 
should  be  fixed  for  all  the  stocks  above  which  they  would  not 
be  drawn  for  redemption,  but  thoy  might  be  cancelled  by  pur- 
chase in  the  market  under  those  fixed  prices.  Surplus  revenue 
might  be  devotod  partly  to  the  purchase  of  the  lowest  cla*:.- 
of  debts  in  tho  market  at  fixed  prices,  partly  to  meet  colonij 
wants. 

NATIONALISE  THB  LAND. 

The  corollary  to  this  would  be  "  the  cancellation  of  all 
leases  or  sales  of  land  on  which  the  money  had  not  been 
paid,  bonds  of  tho  various  consolidated  debts  to  be  given 
m  exchange." 

The  colonists  should,  if  possible,  be  induced  to  pass  a  fundi- 
mental  constitutional  law  forbidding  to  all  future  time  fnrtht; 
alienations  of  the  soil  in  fee  simple ;  not  even  "  homestead  " 
farms  ought  to  be  exempt  from  rent  to  the  State.  The  land 
not  already  sold  and  fully  paid  for  should  be  exclusively  I'm- 
hold  property  of  the  State  henceforth  and  always  .  .  .  Hi* 
the  rent  is  to  be  assessed  would  be  a  matter  for  experts  b 
determine,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  rent  never  exorbitant,  and  T« 
one  that  increased  np  to  a  certain  point  in  projiortion  u  tte 
land  became  productive  .  .  .  Upon  their  land  the  people  otfh; 
to  be  taught  directly  to  rely  for  the  income  of  the  State.  All 
tariff  abominations  should  be  swept  away. 

The  Origin  of  the  Name  America. 

The  much-debated  question  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
America  is  considered  by  Dr.  John  Murray,  of  the 
Challenger  expedition,  in  a  most  interesting  article  in  tie 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  November.  He  point 
out  that  in  the  Cantino  map — the  oldest  but  one  of  the 
New  World,  prepared  in  part,  it  is  believed,  by  Vespucci 
—the  name  Tamarique  occurs  '*  towards  Darien  and  in 
the  direction  of  Nicaragua."  To  this  day,  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Nicaragua  is  a  range  of  mountains  called 
Sierra  Amerrique,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  (once  widely 
extended)  called  Amerriques.  Again  Amarca  or  Juterw 
is  shown  by  their  Sacred  Book  to  have  been  the  national 
name  of  the  Peruvians.  Tamarique  is  therefore  supposed 
to  stand  for  Terra  Amerique.    Dr.  Murray  observes:— 

It  was  an  age  of  nicknames.  What  more  natural  than  that 
Vespucci  should  bo  called  America  Vespucci?  His  Christian 
name  of  Amerigo  would  lend  itself  to,  or  even  suggest,  tl* 
nickname.  It  is  possible  that  the  New  World  may  have  gifts 
Vespucci  his  celebrated  name  of  Amoricus,  and  not  Vespuai 
his  Christian  name  to  the  New  World. 

He  quotes  as  example  the  case  of  "  Chinese  "  Gordon. 
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NAPOLEON'S  PRISON-VOYAGE. 

The  second  instalment  from  John  R.  Glover's  hitherto 
unpublished  diary  of  Napoleon's  voyage  to  St.  Helena 
appears  in  the  November  Century,  concluding  with  a 
pathetic  note  to  the  effect  that  the  author  was  "par- 
ticularly averse  that  any  part  of  it  should  get  into  print." 
He  reports  a  conversation  of  the  great  captive  on  the 
project  of  invading  Ireland,  which  Unionists  may  feel 
not  wholly  without  meaning  for  modern  times. 

He  said  he  had  kept  up  constant  communication  with  the 
disaffected  party,  which  he  averred  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  had  also  a  very  largo  proportion 
of  Protestants.  He  said  he  invariably  acquiesced  in  every- 
thing they  wished  for,  leaving  all  arrangements  respecting  the 
country,  religion,  etc,  entirely  to  themselves,  his  grand  and 
only  object  being  to  gain  the  advantageous  point  for  him  of 
separating  Ireland  from  England. 

Referring  to  his  early  days, 

He  said  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  that  he 
entertained  an  idea  of  ever  being  sufficiently  of  consequence 
to  authorise  bis  some  day  or  other  interfering  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France. 

CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

On  the  day  the  ship  crossed  the  Equator,  the  ex- 
Emperor  wanted  to  give  the  sailors  one  hundred  napoleons, 
but  so.  heavy  a  largesse  the  admiral  would  not  allow; 
whereupon  Bonaparte  refused  to  give  even  the  smallest 
coin.  *'  His  spirits  are  even,"  remarks  Mr.  Glover, "  and 
he  appears  perfectly  unconcerned  about  his  fate;  "bet 
when  the  vessel  reached  St.  Helena  he  "delayed  dis- 
embarking until  it  was  dark,  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the 
inhabitants,"  and  he  seemed  to  "loathe  the  sight  of 
a  British  soldier." 

"  BONEY  "  PLAYING!  BLIND  MAN'S  BU^F. 

A  refreshing  glimpse  is  given  of  the  man  as  guest  in 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Balcombe,  who  had  two  daughters,  one 
fifteen,  the  other  thirteen : — 

Bonaparte  appeared  much  delighted  in  their  society.  These 
young  ladies  in  a  few  days  became  perfectly  familiar,  and  the 
general  seemed  highly  pleased  with  their  naivete",  particularly 
that  of  the  younger  (a  pretty  girl,  and  a  most  complete  romp 
when  out  of  sight  of  her  father).  He  occasionally  so  com- 
pletely laid  aside  his  imperial  dignity  as  to  romp  with  these 
young  ladies,  who  daring  Buch  diversions  as  ♦'Blind-man's 
Buff,"  etc.,  called  him  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  Boney  " ; 
indeed  the  younger,  who  appeared  his  favourite,  said  anything 
*nd  everything  to  him  her  lively  imagination  dictated,  asking 
every  possible  question,  and  he  answering  without  the  slightest 
apparent  reserve. 

Thus  sententiously  does  Mr.  Glover  sum  up  the 
impression  left  on  his  observant  mind  by  the  illustrious 
Corsican : — 

Greatness  of  mind  or  character  in  my  opinion  he  possesses 
not,  very  frequently  acting  the  part  of  a  spoilt  child.  Feeling 
I  consider  him  devoid  of.  Every  religion  is  alike  to  him,  and 
did  I  believe  there  existed  such  a  being  as  an  atheist,  I  should 
«.iy  Bonaparte  is  that  being.  Of  those  about  him  he  seems 
neither  to  care  nor  feel  for  the  privations  they  undergo  from 
their  blind  and  infatuated  attachment  to  him. 


The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has 
surely  reached  the  very  utmost  limit  to  which  literature 
can  descend  in  the  way  of  cheapness  by  their  Penny 
Pocket  Library  of  Pure  Literature.  Five  volumes  of 
this  library  have  just  appeared:  Southey's  "Life  of 
Nelson,"  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  Scott's  "  Talis- 
man," Marryat's  "Masterman  Beady,"  and  Kingston's 
"  Owen  Hartley " ;  and  when  everything  is  considered, 
paper  and  print  are  very  good.  The  books  are  better 
and  really  more  interesting  than  the  "  penny  dreadfuls." 


BISMARCK  AT  HOME. 

Miss  Elenoea  Kinnioutt  contributes  to  tho  Century 
for  November  a  bright  sketch  of  her  visit  to  Friedrichsruh 
in  the  summer  of  1892.  The  old  man  at  home  is  shown 
in  a  very  agreeable,  not  to  say  lovable  light.  His  table 
talk  seems  to  have  been  charming. 

His  language  was  so  graphic,  brilliant,  and  varied,  and 
flowed  on  with  such  fulness  of  thought  and  illustration,  that 
the  desire  not  to  lose  or  forget  a  word  made  the  strain  of 
listening  to  him  great.  It  recalled  what  I  had  once  heard  a  man, 
himself  with  a  world-wide  reputation  for  eloquence,  say — "  To 
have  heard  Bismarck  and  Mazzini  talk  is  to  have  enjoyed 
something  that  can  never  be  described."  And  in  all  that 
Bismarck  said  there  was  not  one  word  of  censure,  reproach,  or 
disloyalty  for  his  sovereign  1  There  was  an  occasional  flash  of 
humour,  a  sudden  restraint  in  Bpeech — that  was  all. 

"  THE  SECURITY  AND  STRENGTH "  OF  AMERICA. 

In  talking  about  America,  he  said : — 

"  Tho  security  and  strength  of  your  country  lie  in  tho  fact 
that  the  American  race  is  a  mixed  one — a  '  Sammelvolk.' 
History  has  never  made  a  great  people  in  any  other  way. 
Look  at  France.  It  was  the  invasions  from  Italy  and  tho 
north  that  gave  her  bone  and  sinew.  Spain  was  strongest 
because  she  sucked  in  Iberian  blood.  And  England — what 
made  her  so  great?  Not  the  invasion  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons 
only,  but  the  fact  that  there  they  joined  hands  with  the 
Normans.  A  people  may  be  comfortable  and  prosperous 
without  an  influx  of  foreign  blood,  but  it  will  cease  to  be 
capable  of  great  things  whenever  that  ceases."  Continuing, 
he  said :  "  The  Americans,  to  my  mind,  have  overdone  the 
Columbus  worship.  The  Norwegians  wero  the  first  discoverers 
and  settlers  of  America.  Columbus  was  a  map-  and  chart- 
maker,  and,  before  setting  out  on  his  own  voyage,  had  positive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  other  continents.  .  .  My  only  relation 
with  America  nowadays  is  receiving  letters  from  young  ladies 
who  ask  me  for  my  autograph." 

"  THY  WILL  BE  DONE." 

Of  bi-metallism  he  remarked : — "  England  must  face 
the  subject  some  day,  for  she  has  a  big  silver  nail  in  her 
body — India." 

Beverting  to  "  Germany  and  the  evils  of  the  day," 

"Fortunately  for  me,"  said  Bismarck,  "when  I  was  very 
young  I  learned  to  repeat  tho  Lord's  Prayer,  and  truly  to  mean 
it  when  I  said,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  And  this  I  still  say,  and 
so  nothing  ever  really  troubles  me." 

This  is  a  pleasantcr  picture  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Germany  than  political  newsmongers  have  beenjwont  to 
give  us.  By-the-bye, 

A  great  pleasure  to  Bismarck,  and  one  that  serves  him  well 
in  old  age,  is  the  planting  of  trees — unlike  the  other  great  old 
statesman  of  our  time,  whose  delight  has  always  been  in  cutting 
them  down,  a  difference  which  might  perhaps  by  some  be  used 
to  point  a  political  lesson. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  as  Saviour  from  Suicide. 

How  well  worth  living  life  is  has  been  of  late  the 
theme  of  Sir  Edwin's  prose  muse.  How  he  proved  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  would-be  suicide  is  told  by  him  in 
an  interview  which  appears  in  the  Woman  at  Home : — 

A  poor  man,  broken-hearted  through  disappointment  and 
want,  came  to  me  and  told  mo  that  he  was  tired  of  life, 
because  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  live  for.  I  saw  that 
the  man  was  terribly  in  earnest,  and  that  he  had  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  commit  suicide.  I  asktd  him  to  grant  me  a 
favour — namely,  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  me  for  two  days, 
during  which  ho  should  follow  my  instructions  and  counsel 
implicitly.  When  he  came  to  me,  prepared  to  do  as  I  bode 
him,  I  brought  him  into  contact  with  people  to  whom  he  could 
be  eminently  tueful  in  his  way,  and  thus  he  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  raison  d'etre,  and  that,  after  all,  he  had 
something  to  live  for.  This  very  man  who,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  was  meditating  self-destruction,  has  now  grown  to  be  an 
indispensable  being  to  a  great  many  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  BECOMING  MORAL. 

The  moral  regeneration  of  France,  for  which  evp.n 
religious  optimists  once  ceased  to  hope,  shows  many 
signs  of  becoming  actual  at  last.  As  letters  mirror  life, 
"  the  new  moral  drift  in  French  literature  "  described 
by  M.  Paul  Bourget  in  the  November  Forum  is  a  pleasing 
confirmation  of  the  upward  tendency.  M.  Bourget  draws 
a  picturesque  contrast  between  the  literature  of  1880 
and  that  of  1893.  The  novel  then,  aiming  at  "the 
humble  truth,"  ignored  spiritual  life,  moral  initiative 
and  effort;  now,  cases  of  conscience  form  its  habitual 
theme.  "Foetry,  formerly  realistic,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  brutality,  tends  to-day  to  become  idealistic  even 
to  symbolism."  Then  it  sought  to  rival  painting; 
"  to-day  it  models  itself  on  music."  "  Criticism  also, 
from  being  positivistic  and  wholly  documentary,  has 
become  again  philosophic  and  moral."  The  theatre,  long 
recalcitrant,  now  leans  to  Ibsen. 

While  romance,  poetry,  the  theatre,  and  criticism  are 
engaged  more  and  more  with  moral  questions,  the  symptoms 
of  a  veritable  religious  renascence  are  discernible  among  the 
young.  True,  the  group  of  the  so-called  "  Neo-Cliristians " 
is  not  very  numerous.    Nevertheless,  it  exists. 

THE  POSITIVISM  OP  DEMOCRACY  AND  SCIENCE. 

M.  Bourget  regards  this  "  moral  crisis  "  as  "  the  direct 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  a  general  spiritual  advance  " 
in  France  during  the  last  fifty  years.  He  traces  it  from 
the  advent  of  the  Second  Empire— democracy  in  its  Latin 
form  of  Csesarism — equality  aggravating  the  struggle  for 
life. 

To  say  that  democracy  triumphed  in  1852  is  to  say  also  that 
the  cult  of  material  interest  began  to  predominate  from  that 
epoch  with  singular  intensity  .  .  .  Positivism  of  ideas  had 
triumphed  at  the  same  time  through  science.  At  that  date, 
1850,  the  principal  results  of  the  experimental  method  were 
known.  This  transformation  was  almost  overwhelming,  by  its 
rapidity  in  the  world  of  metaphysics  and  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  it  extended  almost  as  quickly  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture .  .  .  Democracy  and  science  fraternised  ot  every  step. 

Money,  not  passion,  as  in  1830,  or  intellect,  as  in  1840, 
became  the  motive  of  the  drama.  The  novel  embodied 
the  exact  "scientific  analysis  of  sensation."  M.  Benan 
attempted  a  natural  history  of  religions.  De  Lisle 
zoologised  poetry;  Baudelaire  made  it  the  implacable 
vivisection  of  human  misery.  M.  Taino  dofined  literature 
as  a  "  living  psychology  "  with  science  as  its  end. 

THE  CLIMAX  OP  "  FLAGRANT  REALISM  " — AND  AFTER. 

In  this  idolatry  of  science  and  scientific  experiment ' 
grew  up  the  young  people  who  began  to  write  before 
1870.  "  The  most  typical  among  them,  whose  work  will 
live  in  years  to  come  as  the  monument  of  an  astonishing 
genius,"  was  M.  Emilo  Zola.  The  programme  of  "  what 
has  been  call ed  the  'naturalistic  movement,'  but  which 
might  more  exactly  have  been  called  the  '  positivist 
movement/  "  was  "  to  reduce  the  literature  of  imagination 
to  the  rigour  of  an  observation  or  even  of  a  scientific 
contribution."  Hence  its  "flagrant  realism."  But  the 
positivist  reverence  for  facts  could  not  finally  ignore 
"  the  inner  world  of  ideas  and  sentiments,"  of  distraction, 
doubt,  joy  and  remorse,  which  were  also  positive  facts. 

It  was  thus  that,  lieside  physiological  realism,  if  one  may  so 
term  it,  another  sort  of  realism  manifested  itself,  which  we 
may  call  psychological.  .  .  .  The  literature  of  scientific  observa- 
tion wns  constrained  to  tiiifold  into  a  psychological  literature. 
It  wns  impossible  that  this  last  should  not  encounter  on  its 
side  the  problems  of  moral  life.  .  .  .  In  other  words,  the  problem 
of  sin  appears,  and,  once  apparent,  may  be  no  linger  neglected. 

French  literature  would  have  followed  this  route,  even 
if  left  to  itself;  but  two  causes  arose  to  precipitate  it. 


ENGLISH  AND  RTJS8IAH  INSPIRATIONS. 

The  first  was  the  somewhat  factitious  or  artificial 
influence  of  foreign  literature.  Frenchmen  swldenly 
discovered  the  "  universe  of  lyricism,"  "  which  glittered 
with  the  names  of  Shelley,  K»ats,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Swinburne,  and  lios?etti,"  t-nd  "  were  intoxi- 
cated by  it."  M.  Daudet  in  18?  8  Paid  that  "  most  yonn» 
Parisian  critics  made  their  debut  with  a  study  of  Shelley." 
Similarly,  Russian  literature  was  unveiled  in  the  writings 
of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoiewsky.  The  second  cause— more 
-  durable  because  more  national— is  the  "  pr  riod  of  definitive 
metamorphosis,"  with  its  range  of  political  and  social 
problems,  which  France  is  now  traversing. 

At  this  moment,  among  the  young  people  just  on  the  thres- 
hold of  manhood,  there  is  a  sentiment  of  national  duty  intent 
almost  to  the  point  of  passion,  a  fervent  desire  to  do  strenmni 
work  in  the  service  of  their  country,  a  conviction  that  the 
agnosticism  of  science  is  not  adequate  to  the  creation  of 
useful  energies,  an  ardent  and  sorrowful  anguish  in  religions 
problems.  These  are  the  young  people  whose  intimate  per- 
plexities M.  Panl  Desjardins  has  explained  in  pamphlets 
which  have  made  too  much  stir  not  to  express  a  general 
mood. 

This  outlook  is  cheering  from  other  than  a  purely 
French  point  of  view.  If  the  moral  and  religious 
pioneers  of  the  new  era  in  France  experience  and  avow 
their  indebtedness  to  the  inspiration  of  English  as  well 
as  Russian  literature,  the  early  result  must  be  a  powerful 
check  to  the  political  hatred  of  England.  The  reawakens- 
of  the  French  conscience  cannot  be  simply  set  down 
as  "  perfidious  Albion."   

"LITERARY  MODELS"  FOR  ARTISTS  IN  FICTION. 

In  "  A  Dialogue  between  Frank  B.  Stockton  and  Edith 
M.  Thomas,"  daintily  recorded  by  the  latter,  with  pictur- 
esque illustrations,  in  McChire's  Magazine  for  November, 
the  novelist  and  the  poetess  exchanged  confidences  about 
their  respective  crafts.  Mr.  Stockton  made  an  interesting 
comparison  between  the  arts  of  the  brush  and  the  pen, 
with  a  practical  suggestion  which  the  realistic  novelist 
may  find  of  value.    He  «iid : — 

I  have  been  thinking  why  it  is  that  very  often  the  work  of 
an  author  of  fictinn  is  not  as  true  as  the  work  of  an  artist,  aal 
I  have  concluded  that  the  artist  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  author  of  fiction,  and  over  the  poet  even.  The  artist  bus 
his  models  for  his  characters — models  which  he  selects  to  comt 
as  near  as  possible  to  what  his  creations  ere  going  to  be.  The 
unfortunate  author  has  no  such  models.  He  must  rely  entirely 
upon  tho  characters  ho  has  casually  seen,  upon  reading,  up«n 
imagination  ... 

I  think  the  beautiful  young  heroine  of  fiction  generally  gives 
the  author  of  love  stories  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Such' ladies 
exist,  and  their  appearance  may  bo  described ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  out  what  they  would  do  under  certain  conditions 
necessary  to  the  story. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  new  profession  might  be 
created — that  of  Literary  Model.  Of  course  we  would  have 
none  but  the  very  highest  order  of  -dramatic  performers,  hut 
such  assistance  as  they  might  be  able  to  give,  would  be 
invaluable.  Suppose  the  writer  wanted  to  portray  the  behaviour 
of  a  woman  who  has  just  received  the  tidings  "of  the  sudden 
death  of  her  rejected  lover.  How  does  a  writer,  nho  has 
never  heard  such  intelligence  delivered,  know  what  expres- 
sions of -face,  or  what  gestures,  to  give  to  his  heroine  in 
this  situation  ?  .  .  .  The  professional  literary  model  might  be 
enormously  useful  in  delineating  the  various  phases  assumed 
by  one's  hero  or  heroine.  ... 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  a  novel-writer  to  have  a  study 
near  the  green-room  of  a  theatre,  and  then  bi  twecn  the  acts 
he  might  send  for  this  or  that  performer  to  give  him  a  livinc 
picture  of  a  certain  character  in  a  certain  situation.  It  mk'J 
not  take  a  minute  to  do  this. 
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WAS- SHAKESPEARE  AN  "AUTOMATIC  WRITER " ? 

The  Sheakespcare-Bacon  question  has  been  discussed  for 
several  months  m  the  Arena.  In  the  November  number 
the  discussion  draws  to  a  close.  Writing  to  his  daughter, 
the  late  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  noted  astronomer,  treats 
the  theory  of  Baconian  authorship  as  a  mental  curiosity, 
which  has  only  lived  by  being  seriously  opposed.  "A 
school  of  flat-earth  men,  another  of  circle  squares,  Would 
soon  be  established,  if  science  did  not  very  rigidly  leave 
the  paradoxers  alone,  or  else — which  has  been  my  own 
constant  custom— deal  with  them "  as  specimens  [of 
mental  pathology.  The  acknowledged  Shakespearian 
authorship  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  carries  with  it,  Mr. 
Proctor  contended,  the  Shakespearian  authorship  of  the 
plays.  To  attribute  the  plays  to  Bacon  is  like  attributing 
the  poems  of  Tennyson  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

SHAKESPEARE  A  "  MEI>ItJM  "  OF  "  OCCULT  "  FORCES. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Brown  applies  recent  knowledge  of  "  auto- 
matic writing  "  to  the  problem. 

Believing  that  hidden  and  unseen  forces  work  external 
results  in  mental  as  in  material  unfolding*,  tho  writer  would 
ask  if  Shakespeare  may  not  have  been  a  medial  subject  in 
tlio  hands  or  under  the  control  of  some  hidden  intelligence, 
force,  or  potent  power,  through  which  Shakespeare's  organism 
afforded  opportunity  for  snch  intelligence  to  work  phenomena 
upon  the  external  plane  of  life  ?  ...  Is  it  not  very  probable 
that  he  possessed — to  a  very  large  extent — those  medial 
powf-rs  which  it  is  now  well  known  are  the  inheritance  of 
many  men  and  women  of  to-day.  and  which  distinguished  both 
seers  and  sages  who  preceded  Shakespeare?  In  all  biMical 
and  historic  literature,  such  gifts  enter  largely  into  the 
inspirational  manifestations  of  infinite  force,  through  seership 
anil  prophetic  revelation.  .  .  Can  it  not  bo  reasonably  oertain 
that  Shakespeare  lived,  wrote,  and  had  his  objective  life 
within  such  an  environment,  where  the  two  elementary  forces 
"f  nature,  the  dominant  in  objective  life  and  the  controlling 
in  subjective  living,  join  their  potent  forces  and  give  equal 
opportunity  for  the  soul  to  reveal  its  thought,  and  to  give 
through  the  automatic  pen  the  writings  which,  some  at  least 
believe,  neither  Bacon  nor  Shakespeare,  of  himself,  was 
lapable  of  producing? 

MR.  HENRY  IRVINfl'S  VIEW. 

Mr.  Irving  writes  that  he  has  "  never  been  able  to  take 
any  serious  interest  in  this  controversy" 

The  apex  of  the  ludicrous  was  touched  when  Mr.  Ignatius 
Donnelly  wrote  a  stupendous  work  to  prove  thfit  Bacon  wove 
into  Shakespeare's  plays  a  narrative  in  cipher  full  of  historical 
incidents  which  never  happened.  .  .  Why  not  argue  that  the 
Mtal  lack  of  imagination,  of  tho  poetic  faculty,  and  of  the 
wnse  of  humour  revealed  in  Bacon's  published  works,  is  a 
proof  of  his  deliberate  purpose  to  prevent  anv  identification  of 
Ms  genius  with  Shakespeare's?  That  would  be  quite  as 
convincing  as  the  famous  ciphor.  Tho  theory  of  "  composite 
authorship"  is  a  weak  and  waddling  compromise.  .  .  When 
the  Baconians  can  show  that  Ben  Jonson  was  either  a  fool  or 
a  knave,  or  that  the  whole  world  of  players  and  playwrights 
at  that  time  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  palm  off  on  the  "ages  tho 
most  astounding  cheat  in  history,  they  will  be  worthy  of  serious 
attention. 

Oat  of  the  twenty-five  celebrities  who  have  given 
Jii'lgmont  in  the  Arena,  only  one  (Mr.  G.  Kruell)  favours 
the  Baconian  authorship,  two  (including  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard)  accept  the  composite  authorship,  two  believe 
neither  Shakespeare  nor  Bacon  was  author,  and  twenty 
vote  for  the  Shakespearian  authorship.  To  the  last  class 
wong  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Wrniind  C.  Stedman,  Edmund  Gosse,  Luther  B.  Marsh, 
William  E.  Sheldon,  Henry  George,  and  Henry  Irving. 


CLIPPING  THE  LAURELS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

It  is  a  questipn  whether  the  celebration  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World 
has  added  to  or  taken  from  the  great  navigator's  fame. 
Of  the  class  of  facts  now  everywhere  disseminated  which 
have  somewhat  shorn  Columbus  of  his  traditional  glory, 
interesting  reminders  are  given  in  a  paper  by  Dr.^John 
Murray,  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 

FORESTALLED  BT  THE  NORSEMEN. 

He  tells  of  the  Norsemen  who  discovered  and  colonised 
Iceland  and  Greenland  in  the  ninth  century,  and  went 
on  to  forestall  Columbus  by  well  nigh  half  a  millennium. 

In  the  year  1000  Leif  Erikson  and  his  companions  discovered 
the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  (Helluland),  Nova 
Scotia  (Markland),  and  New  England  (Vinland),  but  the 
voyages  of  these  bold  mariners  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
nations  who  did  not  speak  the  ancient  language  of  the  North. 
.  .  .  The  settlements  formed  by  Thorflnn  and  others  early  in 
tho  eleventh  century  were  soon  abandoned,  and  in  1347  we 
have  the  last  record  of  a  voyage  to  America  ...  It  is  doubtful 
if  Columbus  had  ever  heard  of  these  voyages. 

ANTICIPATED  BY  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

The  Renaissance,  dispelling  the  geographical  night  of 
the  Middle  Apes,  bronght  to  light  the  ideas  of  the 
scientific  Greeks.  Aristotle  had  established  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  and  argued  that  India  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  were  near  to  each  other.  Eratosthenes  (third 
century  b.c.)  had  estimated  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
at  25,000  geographical  miles.  The  Italian  poet,  Puloi, 
published  in  1481  a  poem  in  which  he  predicted  "  the 
discovery  of  a  new  hemisphere  and  tho  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe":— 

.  .  .  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashioned  like  a  wheel.  .  . 
.  .  .  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere, 
Since  to  one ,  common  centre  all  things  tend. 

"Such   was  the   intellectual  atmosphere  in  which 

Columbus  formed  his  great  enterprise. 

ECLIPSED  BY  MAGELLAN. 

The  palm  of  "the  most  extraordinary  voyage  on 
record "  Dr.  Murray  awards  to  Magellan,  when  for 
ninety-nine  days  he  ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Pacific — 
a  voyage  "  far  surpassing  the  exploit  of  Columbus  in  the 
Atlantic,  both  in  boldness  and  in  the  effect  it  produced 
on  geographical  conceptions.  Though  ho  died  at  the 
Philippines,  and  though — ■ 

only  one  of  his  vessels  ultimately  reached  Spain,  Magellan 
had  finally  solved  the  problem  of  western  navigation,  tho 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes.  .  .  . 
Fifty-seven  years  elapsed  before  Drako  accomplished  tho 
second  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

The  whole  review  of  geographical  progress  leading  up 
to  and  beyond  Columbus  is  masterly  and  replete  with 
valuable  information.  The  appended  "maps  of  the 
world,  according  to  early  geographers,"  constitute  in 
themselves  a  liberal  education  in  the  evolution  of 
geography.  

Count  Paul  von  Hoensbroeoh,  whose  'confessions, 
after  he  quitted  the  Jesuit  Order,  made  such  a  stir  a 
few  months  ago,  supplements  his  former  account  of 
modern  Jesuitism  by  an  article  of  fifty  pages,  which 
he  has  contributed  to  the  Pnussische  Jahrbucher  for 
November. 
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SHALL  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABSORB  CANADA? 

I.-r-A  French  Canadian  Answer. 

The  overtures  now  being  made  by  the  Canadian 
Ministry  to  the  Government  at  Washington  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  commercial  reciprocity  between 
the  two-  countries  lend  a  fresh  interest  to  the  old 
question  of  their  prospective  political  union.  The 
subject  is  discussed — and  from  opposite  standpoints 
—  by  two  well-known  Canadians  in  the  Forum  for 
November.  Mr.  Louis  Frechette,  late  member  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  "  foremost  poet  of  Canada," 
declares  he  writes  as  interpreter  of  what  ho  believes 
to  be  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  compatriots,  the 
French  Canadians  ill  tho  province  of  Quebec.  That 
one  who  professes  to  speak  in  this  representative  way 
should  head  his  article  with  the  motto,  "The  United  States 
for  French  Canadians ! "  will  probably  occasion  surprise  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  Mr.  Frechette  argues  that  the 
Canadian  Confederation  must  give  place  to  a  more  definite 
arrangement;  whether  it  be  Imperial  Federation,  or 
Canadian  Independence,  or  Annexation  with  the  States. 

"our  mother-country  is  France!" 

French  Canadians,  ho  says,  are  a  "  conquered  people," 
and  do  not  regard  themselves  as  pledged  to  everlasting 
loyalty  to  their  conquerors,  whom  "  by  the  influence  of 
•tradition  they  cannot  but  instinctively  consider  in  a 
■vague  way  as  the  '  hereditary  enemy.' " 

Not  that  they  in  any  way  entertain  tho  slightest  hope  or 
■desire  to  resume  their  former  allegiance  to  Franco ;  but  they 
feel  themselves  French,  they  are  proud  to  be  so,  and  are  bound 
-to  remain  so  .  .  .  Our  mother-country  is  France !  If  ever  a 
conflict  should  arise  between  her  and  England,  which  God 
forbiil — it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  so,  but  it  is  true — wo  should 
be  for  France.  Treason  !  some  may  cry.  Nonsenso ;  for  our 
forefathers  never  voluntarily  consented  to  become  British 
subjects,  and  if  we  aro  such  it  is  against  their  will  and  oars. 

So  Imperial  Federation  "  must  bo  absolutely  thrown 
aside." 

How  could  we  be  expected  to  consent  to  an  infeoffment  not 
only  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  with  distant  countries 
like  Australia,  tho  Indies,  East  and  West,  and  those  other 
lands  spread  all  around  tho  globe,  with  which,  although  parts 
of  that  "Empiro  upon  whoso  flag  tho  sun  never  sets,"  wo  have 
no  more  natural  connection  than  with  the  planet  Mars  ? 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  "  INEVITABLY  HOSTILE." 

Independence  for  the  province  of  Quebec  alone  "is 
dreamed  of  by  no  one  " : — 

Whether  we  become  federated  with  tho  Empire  or  recognised 
as  an  independent  nation,  Canada  must  stand  as  a  whole,  with 
»  government  neither  English  nor  French,  but  Canadian. 
Our  only  ambition,  as  Frencli  Canadians,  would  be  to  have  our 
legitimate  share  of  influence  therein. 

But  what  would  that  influence  amount  to  in  face  of  a 
majority  " inevitably  hostile"?  Mr.  Frechette  uses  the 
-word  hostility  advisedly ;  for  it  is  a— 
hostility  which  arises  from  the  distinctive  character  of  two 
races  that  differ  in  religion,  language,  habits,  customs, 
sympathies,  aspirations,  and  even  in  physical  externals;  .  .  . 
that  hostility,  in  short,  which  is  born  from  the  juxtaposition 
of  two  different  nationalities  on  the  same  sod — like  two  lovers 
trefore  the  same  woman — one  of  whom  sumo  day  must  win. 

"  Permanent  Independence  "  is  therefore  dismissed  as 
•"impossible  or  dangerous." 

CONTINENTAL  BLISS  "  AT  ONE  STROKE." 

Annexation  has  been  a  phrase  most  unpopular;  but 
"  the  generous  and  universal  hospitality  extended  to 
■eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  French  Canadians 
living  in  the  United  States  to-day  has  completely  wiped 


out  all  traces  of  the  old  animosity."  The  clergy  hare 
"  considerably  altered  their  opinion." 

The  idea  of  Annexation  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  nsdt 
rapid  progress  with  Canadians  of  French  origin ;  the  fact  l- 
.that,  even  to-day,  were  they  consulted  on  the  question  nndvt 
conditions  of  absolute  freedom,  without  any  moral  press* 
from  either  side,  I  am  certain  that  a  considerable  majority./ 
Annexationists  would  result  from  the  ballot.  And  tlu 
majority  cannot  but  increase. 

Mr.  Frechette  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect 
Alliance  with  the  States  of  the  Union  would  v.'ith  one  iwetj 
of  the  pen  settle  all  those  thorny  questions  which  now  emhsj- 
raas  us.  At  one  stroke  ...  we  should  have  no  more  haiiK 
or  rivalry  of  faith  or  race  ;  no  longer  conquerors  ever  lookia; 
upon  us  as  the  conquered ;  no  longer  any  joint  responsibilit; 
with  any  European  nation  ;  no  longer  any  frontiers ;  no  lwut.- 
any  possible  wars;  a  single  flag  over  the  whole  of  Xoni 
America,  which  then  would  be,  not  the  holding  of  any  pajtin- 
lar  nation,  but  tho  home  of  Humanity  itself,  the  Empire  «' 
Peace,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  dominion  of  the  Eartl 
under  a  democratic  government. 

II.  — An  English  Canadian  View. 

"  Canadian  Hostility  to  Annexation "  is  the  theme  of 
Mr.  J.  Costell  Hopkins,  late  Secretary  of  the  Imperiii 
Federation  League  in  Canada  and  associate  editor  of  m 
Toronto  Empire.  He  thus  summarises  "  the  condition 
of  the  annexation  problem  " : — 

Canada  is  contented  with  her  present  national  position,  ui 
conservative  Canadians  entertain  a  profound  belief  is  tht 
superiority  of  the  British  system  of  government  over  tfo 
American.  They  think  the  institutions,  laws,  morals,  finuns 
and  legislation  of  tho  Dominion  superior  to  those  of  the  Unit*} 
States,  and  they  would  not  care  to  risk  serious  changes  throat 
annexation.  They  are  every  year  becoming  more  attached  t 
Great  Britain  and  more  grateful  for  the  power  and  liberty 
which  can  be  obtained  within  the  British  realm.  They  tre 
afraid  of  American  aggression,  suspicious  of  American  dielii' 
to  the  mother-land,  averse  from  the  necessity  which  wouii 
exist  of  hostile  fiscal  legislation  under  annexation,  and  d 
possible  future  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  -They  are  becomk? 
profoundly  interested  in  the  British  market,  as  opposed  to  te 
old  "  sixty  million  market "  theory,  and  have  defeated  by  it 
overwhelming  vote  unrestricted  reciprocity  schemes  wbiA 
seemed  to  involve  trade  discrimination  against  Engbmi 
Their  commerce,  railways,  steamship  lines,  cable  projects,  asi 
waterways  all  converge,  cast  and  west,  toward  Britain  and 
British  countries,  instead  of  south  to  the  United  States. 

III.  — Mb.  Ebastus  Wiman's  View. 
Writing  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  November  on 

"Canada  and  Our  New  Tariff,"  Mr,  Exastus  Wima 
avers : — 

In  no  part  of  the  Empire  is  the  temptation  toward  seeeesra 
so  great ;  in  no  part  would  secession  be  so  complete  and  i< 
fatal  to  the  prestige  of  the  Empire  as  in  the  case  of  Can»4i 
Measured  by  the  effort  which  Great  Britain  put  forth  in  t!r 
War  of  Independence  to  retain  the  American  colonies,  tl~ 
secession  of  Canada  would  bo  the  most  stupendous  event  a: 
presont  possible  to  the  Mother  of  Nations.  The  possibility 
that  Republican  institutions  should  suddenly  pervade  so  fatf 
a  proportion  as  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Empire  over  which  fc 
monarchy  rules  would  do  more  to  sap  the  foundations  of  tin 
monarchy  itself  than  any  other  possible  event  Such  a  con- 
tingency, following  the  yielding  tendency  towards  Democrat 
apparent  in  recent  legislation  in  Great  Britain,  would  i>' 
regarded  by  many  as  the  first  step  towards  reducing  Englaaii 
to  the  position  of  a  second-rate  power,  lessening  her  Military 
and  naval  force,  and  eventually  resulting  in  a  serious  set-back 
to  civilisation.  .  .  .  Yet  to  those  who  understand  the  CanndUa 
people  and  are  familiar  with  the  political,  social,  and  com- 
mercial forces  that  prevail,  both  in  the  colony  and  in  tit? 
mother 'country,  annexation  seems  so  far  away  that  im- 
possibility need  hardly  be  considered  as  affecting  the  interesa 
of  the  present  generation. 
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7H0  SHALL  HAVE  THE  WORLD'S  CHIEF  TRADE? 

England  ob  America,  oe  a  League  of  Both? 

"  America's  Battle  for  Commercial  Supremacy  "  is  the 
:tle  of  an  instructive  and  suggestive  article  in  the 
'ovember  Forum,  by  Mr.  John  R.  Procter.  He  asks  at 
he  outset,  "  Are  not  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,  law,  and 
mguage  destined  to  prevail  in  all  lands  where  nature 
as  provided  the  most  suitable  habitation  for  man?" 
le  goes  on  to  point  out — by  the  help  of  a  map  of  British 
ortified  coaling  and  naval  stations — that  "  it  would  seem 
hat  England  is  preparing  either  to  fetter  the  commerce 
>f  the  world,  or  to  insure  the  good  behaviour  of  mankind, 
iteadily  she  has  acquired  and  fortified  strategic  points 
lommanding  the  pathways  of  commerce."  But  he  con- 
:ludes  that  "  England's  warlike  preparations  are  guarantees 
>f  peace  rather  than  threats  of  war."  The  world's  in- 
lebtedness  to  her  in  an  amount  estimated  at  £2,000,000,000 
gives  her  the  strongest  interest  in  peace.  He  remarks 
with  evident  joy  that  "England's  commerce  with  the 
sixty-five  millions  of  people  under  the  Stare  and  Stripes 
amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  her  trade  with  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  under  the  British  flag." 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  COAL  AND  IRON. 

Mr.  Procter  then  asks  if  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
England  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and 
thus  puts  points  in  answer : — 

Of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century  to  tho  present  time,  that  speck  upon  the  ocean  has 
produced  quite  one-half.  Her  output  of  coal  still  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  country.  In  1891  she  mined  thirty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  'world's  product,  while  the  United  States  produced 
thirty-three  per  cent.  This  country  is  increasing  its  output  of 
coal  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  increase 
in  Great  Britain  is  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  cost  of  coal  is 
increasing  in  Great  Britain  and  decreasing  in  this  country. 
England  exports  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  her  total  product  of  coal, 
while  this  country  exports  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  its  product. 
This  country  wili  in  the  near  future  become  a  large  exporter 
of  coal. 

Great  Britain  has  for  many  years  led  all  other  countries' in 
the  production  of  pig-iron,  producing,  until  of  late  years,  more 
than  one-half  of  all  the  pig-iron  made  in  the  world.  Great 
Britain  reached  her  maximum  output  of  iron  in  1882,  and  this 
country  has  doubled  its  production  since  that  time,  now  pro- 
ducing more  iron  and  steel  than  its  competitor.  In  1867, 
Great  Britain  produced  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  iron  made 
in  the  world,  and  the  United  States  produced  only  fourteen 
per  cent.  In  1891,  the  United  States  turned  out  thirty-four 
per  cent.,  and  Great  Britain  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
product.  The  production  of  iron  is  increasing  in  this  country 
faster  than  tho  increase  in  population. 

England  will,  Mr.  Procter  believes,  "probably  for  a 
longer  time  retain  her  hold  upon  the  textile  industry, 
which  now  furnishes  about  one-half  of  the  total  value  of 
her  exports."  He  rejoices  that  his  people  have  "  realised 
the  folly  of  protection,"  and  counts  on  their  "  advancing 
to  absolute  freedom  of  exchange." 

A  COUNTERPOISE  TO  BRITISH  ADVANTAGES. 

He  grants  that  "our  principal  rival"  has  certain 
advantages,  "  not  easily  to  be  overcome  " : — 

Her  long  established  trade  relations  with  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  her  trained  and  efficient  consular  service ;  her  national 
Board  of  Trade,  working  in  harmony  with  local  boards  and 
with  her  consular  service  and  foreign  merchants ;  her  stable 
and  consistent  financial  policy;  her  great  superiority  in 
merchant-marine. 

"The  ample  protection  given  by  British  fleets  to 
England's  merchautstradingwith  semi-civilised  countries, 


and  the  fact  that  her  trained  statesmen  can  give  their 
time  to  the  consideration  of  commercial,  industrial,  and 
financial  questions,"  whilo  American  statesmen  are 
occupied  with  the  "  spoils  "  system  and  other  pernicious 
business,  are  classed  as  a  "  tremendous  benefit."  As  a 
counterpoise  is  suggested  the  construction  of  a  "  ship- 
canal  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans."  This, 
it  is  urged,  would  make  the  United  States  "the  work- 
shop and  clearing-house  of  the  world,"  and  could  be 
done  at  a  cost  of  less  than  the  annual  expenditure  on 
pensions.  Civil  Service  reform,  free  trade,  and  the  canal 
would  give  the  United  States  the  balance  of  conditions 
in  favour  of  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy. 

THE  LEAGUED  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES. 

Having  made  this  statement,  Mr.  Procter  passes 
abruptly,  without  any  explicit  transition,  to  the  following, 
weighty  observations : — 

Between  England  and  the  United  States  there  is  an  increas- 
ing community  of  interest  which  is  drawing  these  two  countries' 
into  closer  commercial  and  social  relations.  Is  it  unreasonable  ' 
to  hope  that  these  interests  and  the  ties  of  kinship  will  draw 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  all  lands  into  an  Anglo-Saxon- 
League  that  will  insure  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  the  world  ? 
While  the  continent  of  Europe  is  an  armed  camp,  and  millions 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  removed  from  productive 
industry  to  guard  against  imagined  evils,  or  to  gain  petty  and 
questionable  advantages ;  and  while  tho  effective  force  of  the 
people  is  dwarfed  by  the  twin  evils  of  Paternalism  and  Protec- 
tion; the  unfettered  Anglo-Saxons,  possessing  the  fairest  and 
most  productive  lands,  with  dominion  over  the  seas,  owning 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  world's  stores  of  coal,  producing  already 
seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  iron  and  steel,  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  raw  cotton,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  tin,  sixty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  gold,  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  wool,  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  wheat,  and  pro- 
ducing more  than  one-half  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds; 
controlling  the  short  highways  of  commerce  round  the  world — 
these  peoples  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  un- 
exampled in  human  history. 


Detective  Pinkerton  on  "the  YeUow-baek." 

A  study  in  a  new  class  of  crime  by  an  expert  in 
criminal  research  is  supplied  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  November  by  Mr.  William  Pinkerton,  of  the 
famous  detective  agency,  in  his  sketch  of  "  Highwaymen 
of  the  Bailroad."  Train  robbing,  he  says,  has  been 
"  practised  pretty  steadily  in  the  South  and  West  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  during  the  last  few  months 
outrages  of  this  character  have  increased  at  an  alarming 
rate."  He  remarks  that  train  robbers  "  generally  go  in 
families — that  is,  there  are  usually  two  or  three  members 
of  one  family  in  the  same  gang."  A  more  surprising  fact 
is  that  "  the  majority  of  these  robbers  are  recruited  from 
among  the  grown  boys  or  young  men  of  small  country 
towns."  This  extraordinary  departure  from  supposed 
rural  innocence  is  attributed  by  the  detective-chief  to  the 
class  of  reading  in  which  the  rising  rural  population 
indulge. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  recent  epidemic  of  train  robberies 
may  bo  found  in  tho  general  business  depression.  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  largely  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  tho  reading  of  yellow- 
covered  novels.  Country  lads  get  their  minds  inflamed  with 
this  class  of  literature.  Professional  thieves  or  designing  men 
find  among  this  class  many  who  are  willing  to  go  into  their 
schemes.  .  .  .  They  start  in  as  amateurs  under  an  experienced 
leader.  They  become  infatuated  with  tho  work,  and  never 
give  it  up  until  arrested  or  killed. 

The  youth  of  these  train  robbers  is  often  extreme.  One 
was  a  lad  of  seventeen  **  who  had  seen  a  railway  train  for 
the  first  time  "  when  he  robbed  it. 
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THE  NEED  OF  AN  ASIATIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Sib  Lepel  Griffin's  Plea  for  our  Eastern  Empire. 

"So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  true  Eastern 
Question  of  to-day  is  not  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia."  These 
•words  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  sound  the  keynote  of  his 
vigorous  and  suggestive  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  November  on  "  England  and  France  in  Asia."  He  is 
deeply  impresed  with  French  hostility  to  Britain.  "  The 
hatred  to  the  Germans  is  faint  when  compared  with  that 
which  the  French  feel,  and  on  every  occasion  proclaim,  to 
England."  "  To  conciliate  France  would  be  as  easy  as 
making  friends  with  a  rattlesnake."  Sir  Lepel  is  much 
exercised  by  the  common  belief  that  if  France  annexes 
,  Siam  or  other  territories  their  trade  will  still  be  ours. 
The  Franco-Russian  hospitalities  suggest  that— 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  a  reconsideration  of  our 
position,  and  to  determine  whether  the  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity  should  not  be  definitely  abandoned  in  favour  of  an 
energetic  defence  of  the  national  interests. 

But  even  as  matters  now  stand 

The  work  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  too  heavy  to  be  properly 
performed  by  one  man  ...  It  would  surely  be  expedient  to  relieve 
both  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  of  a  portion  of  their  work, 
and  to  form  an  Asiatic  Department  under  a  separate  Secretary 
of  State,  who  should  preferentially  be  an  ex- v  iceroy  of  India, 
and  who  would  take  charge  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  East 
which  were  not  more  conveniently  placed  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  ... 

The  arrangement  suggested  is  as  follows : — 

Under  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Asiatic  Department 
would  be  an — Under  Secretary  for  Persia,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Aden ;  Under  Secretary  for  China,  with  Corea  and  Hong 
Kong;  Undersecretary  for  Japan;  Under  Secretary  for  Bur- 
mah,  Indo-Chiua,  the  Straits  SettU  meuts,  and  the  isiands,  such 
as  British  North  Borneo  and  British  New  Guinea.  Under  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India : — The  Viceroy  of  India — India, 
with  Ceylon,  Afghanistan,  Bilucliistan.  .  .  .  The  principal 
change  proposed  in  the  Indian  jurisdiction  is  to  remove  Burmah 
altogether  from  the  control  of  the  Viceroy.  The  country  bos 
no  intimate  connection  with  India. 

"  The  disruption  of  the  Persian  Empire  is  more  immi- 
nent than  that  of  Turkey,"  and  we  need  a  strong  diplo- 
matic staff  at  Teheran.  But 

the  most  important  political  question  in  the  Eastern  world, 
which  may  more  directly  affect  the  fortunes  of  England  than 
any  other,  and  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  English 
statesmen,  is  the  defensive  alliance  of  England  and  China. 

For  both  have  good  reasons  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance. 


Hr.  Ruskin's  Advice  to  Bible-readers. 

The  November  Young  Man  publishes  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Ruskin,  sent  in  December,  1872  and  1873  respectively, 
to  the  president  of  a  young  men's  Bible  class  in  Aberdeen, 
which  gives  this  terse  advice : — 

Say  to  them  that  they  will  find  it  well  throughout  life, 
never  to  trouble  themselves  about  what  they  ought  to  do.  The 
condemnation  given  from  the  judgment  throne — most  solemnly 
described — is  all  for  the  undtmet  and  not  for  the  done*.  People 
are  perpetually  afraid  of  doing  wrong;  but  unless  they  are 
doing  its  reverse  energetically,  they  do  it  all  day  long,  aud  the 
degreo  does  not  matter. 

My  own  constant  cry  to  all  Bible  renders  is  a  very  simple 
one — Don't  think  that  Nature  (human  or  other)  is  corrupt; 
don't  think  that  you  yourself  are  elect  out  of  it ;  and  don't 
think  to  serve  God  by  praying  instead  of  obeying. 


PLEA  FOR  A  QUINTUPLE  ALLIANCE. 

In  the  National  Review  for  November  Admiral  Maxse- 
discusses  "  The  European  Outlook."  He  regrets  the 
intensity  of  French  hatred  for  the  English  people.  He 
deplores  the  aloofness  of  our  Government  in  1871,  when 
the  Germans  were  before  Paris,  and  even  Bismarck  con- 
fessed he  expected  British  mediation  with  a  view  to 
peace.  That  might  have  saved  "  the  biggest  blunder  of 
the  century"— the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
He  regards  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  as  a  fait  accompli 

An  immediate  consequence  of  the  entente  has  been  that 
Russian  and  French  chancelleries  have  been  working  together 
wherever  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  French  and  English 
interests.  If  France  can  alwayB  rely  upon  Russia  to  support 
her  when  there  is  a  difference  between  France  and  England, 
that  is  bad  for  England;  and  it  is  equally  bad  that  in 
Russian  and  English  disputes  the  former  can  rely  upon  French 
support. 

Russian  aggression  will  ultimately  force  us  into  war. 

India  will  be  threatened,  and  I  take  it  that  at  this  last  ditch 
of  our  supremacy  as  an  Oriental  Power,  we  shall  stand  and 
employ  the  whole  resources  of  the  Empire  to  defend  Indii 
from  Russian  invasion. 

We  have  to  consider  whether  we  should  not  fortify  ouraeh-e: 
by  a  counter-alliance.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  we 
should  not  now  resort  to  the  very  formidable  one  which  is 
doubtless  available,  viz.,  to  a  Quintuple  Alliance,  consisting  of 
the  present  Triple  Alliance  plus  England  and  Turkey,  and, 
for  that  matter,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Sweden  would 
readily  form  part  of  it.  Such  an  alliance  would  secure 
European  peace.  France  would  have  to  accept  the  situation 
created  by  herself.  Russia  Would  be  warned  off  Western 
Europe,  and  her  Eastern  projects  would  be  arrested. 

An  Anglo-Italian  alliance  alone  might  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  such  a  precaution ;  but  the  time  for  that  ins 


The  striking  feature  of  the  situation  now  is,  as  the  result  of 
this  latest  alliance,  that  England  is  the  one  isolated  Great 
Power  of  Europe.  A  war  might  readily  arise  between  England 
and  the  Double  Alliance  over  one  of  the  many  disputes  which 
arc  always  open  between  England  and  France.  ...  The 
Triple  Alliance  might  watch  with  equanimity  a  war  likely  to 
exhaust  and  impoverish  her  enemies. 


Red  Snow. 

"Three  thousand  two  hundred  mile3  by  foot  and 
paddle "  in  the  Canadian  territory  bordering  on  Alaska, 
is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  papers  which  Dr.  William 
Ogilvie  begins  in  the  September  number  of  the  Canadian 
Magazine.  One  passage  describes  and  explains  a  curious 
natural  phenomenon : — 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  red  snow  being  seen  in  this 
region ;  so  it  is,  but  it  is  only  snow  covered  with  a  vegetable 
juice.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  was  surprised  ...  but  soon 
noticed  that  it  was  confined  entirely  to  tho  line  of  travel.  This 
led  me  to  examine  it  more  closely,  when  I  found  that  it  was 
caused  by  tho  juice  of  a  berry  which  grows  on  a  ground  vino 
at  the  head  of  tho  timber  limit.  When  pressed  this  beny 
gives  out  a  purple  juice,  which  by  dilution  shades  down  into 
a  pale  pink.  The  juice  is  absorbed  by  the  leather  of  the 
Indian's  moccasins  sis  he  tramps  on  the  berries,  and  afterwards 
stains  the  snow  as  he  travels  over  it.  This,  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  action  of  gravity  on  tho  hillside,  is  distributed 
over  a  wide  space,  compared  with  the  track,  and  is  visible 
after  all  sign  of  the  track  is  gone.  Tho  red  snow  of  the  Arctic 
regions  is  in  part  due  to  vegetable  colouring  matter.  Might 
not  some  at  least  of  the  instances  recorded  in  which  the 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  be  traccablo  to  a  similar 
source  ? 
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HOW  THE  CHURCH  HAS  ESTRANGED  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  Heavy  Indictment  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Bkiggs. 

The  discussiou  of  the  question,  Is  Christianity  played 
ont  ?  which  is  itself  pretty  well  played  out  now  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  reappears  with  a  difference  in  the 
American  Forum  for  November.  Three  articles  are 
bracketed  under  the  general  heading,  "  Is  Christianity 
Losing  Ground?"  Tho  first  and  the  weightiest — on 
"  The  Alienation  of  Church  and  People " — is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  who,  since  his  condemna- 
tion by  the  Presbyterian  Assembly,  seems  disposed — 
somewhat  naturally  —  to  take  gloomy  views  of  the 
ecclesiastical  situation.  Yet  these  sober  strictures  of 
a  theologian  who  is  a  leading  Churchman,  and  entertains 
exalted  notions  of  the  dignity  and  mission  of  the  Church, 
form  one  of  the  most  weighty  indictments  against  the 
Churches  which  have  appeared  in  recent  times. 

We  are  living,  he  tells  us,  in  "the  ebbtime  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Tho  Church  is  ruled  by  dograaticians, 
ecclesiastics,  and  traditionalists.  But  their  day  is  nearly 
over."  The  Church,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  (1)  ability  to  teach 
them  the  truth,  (2)  authority  as  a  divine,  institution, 
and  (3)  sanctity.  As  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Church  ought  to  be  in  the  van  of  knowledge.  But 
theology  is  no  longer  the  queen  of  the  sciences.  Roman 
Catholic  theology  is  too  mediaeval;  the  Protestant 
theology  savours  too  much  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
even  the  moro  advanced  types  of  Protestantism  have  not 
got  beyond  the  eighteenth  century. 

"THE  FILTHY  BAGS  07  TRADITIONALISM." 

Happily,  there  are  liberal  theologians : — 
These  ministers  gather  about  them  multitudes  who  without 
them  would  be  lost  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  liberals  in 
the  great  Protestant  denominations  for  the  most  part  see 
eye  to  eye,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  ...  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  liberals  that  they  "believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  They  have  confidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  guiding 
the  Church  of  our  day  as  truly  as  He  guided  the  Church  of 
the  apostles. 

They  are  not  destructive,  but  constructive.  They 
"have  removed  the  rubbish  of  traditional  theories  and 
gained  the  real  Bible,"  and  "  a  real  Christian  history." 

They  have  traced  the  dogmas  of  the  systems  to  their  roots, 
and  have  determined  what  was  derived  from  Holy  Soripture, 
what  from  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  jurisprudence,  what 
from  the  creeds,  what  from  the  speculations  of  the  theologians, 
what  from  the  provincial  schools  of  theology.  .  .  .  They  .... 
strip  from  the  dogmas  the  filthy  rags  of  traditionalism  in 
order  to  clothe  them  in  the  shining  raiment  of  history.  .  .  . 
Early  in  the  next  century  we  may  hope  that  a  new  theology 
will  advance  to  the  front  of  human  learning  and  will  become 
once  more  the  mother  and  queen  of  all  truth. 

CHURCH  AUTHORITY  "  WELL-NIGH  RUINED." 

The  authority  of  the  Church  was  impaired  when  it 
divided  into  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental  communions, 
was  shattered  when  at  the  Reformation  it  split  np  into  a 
host  of  national  Churches,  and  was  well-nigh  ruined 
when  the  national  Churches  of  Great  Britain  were  con- 
fronted with  large  numbers  of  non-conforming  sects.  Men 
seek  in  vain  amongst  them  for  any  satisfactory  claimant 
to  the  authority  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Church. 
,  The  Protestant  denominations  have  in  tho  'main  abandoned 
the  theory  that  their  types  of  church  government  are  chartered 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  they  seek  historic  right, 
r  "i  j  o  Gencral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
{-""ted  States  of  America  in  this  vcar  1803  declared  it  t-i  be 
npturodox  to  say  that  "  the  Church  is  a  great  fountain  of 
Dmne  authority." 


SALVATIONIST  AND  8ACERD0TALIST. 

The  Salvation  Army, "  one  of  the  most  aggressive  forms 
of  modern  Christianity,''  has  "discarded  the  Church 
form  of  Christianity  altogether,  and  adopted  the  Army 
form."  It  may  result  in  another  variety  of  the  Church 
form  of  Christianity,  or  may  prove  only  a  temporary 
refuge  for  a  more  devout  and  aggressive  type  of 
Christianity,  or  "  liko  the  monastic  orders,  it  may  become 
an  auxiliary  of  the  Church."  Confidence  in  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Church,  "  a  vanishing  quantity  in  most 
Protestant  communities,"  is  "  all  the  more  powerful  in 
tho  Episcopal  churches  through  the  potent  influence  of 
tho  Anglo-Catholic  movement,  and  also  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."  Hence  these  Churches  will  gain  as 
the  others  lose.  "  The  denominations  of  Christians  are,  in 
fact,  losing  the  confidence  of  Christian  people." 

THE  FAILING  SANCTITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Church  is  felt  to  be  lacking. 
Protestants  have  depreciated  good  works,  and  not  taught 
them  as  essential  to  salvation.  Rome  has  upheld  a  higher 
ethical  standard  for  the  saint,  but  in  the  main  has  been 
content  with  a  ceremonial  sanctity. 

Churoh  membership,  subscription  to  creeds,  conformity  to 
doctrines,  liturgies  and  ceremonies,  the  observance  of  religious 
customs  and  sacred  days,  have  been  made  of  moro  importance 
than  repentance,  good  deeds,  and  Christlike  lives.  .  .  .  Where 
arc  the  great  preachers,  the  great  church-buildings,  the  prreat 
expenditure  of  Christian  men  and  money — among  tho  toiling 
masses  of  the  people,  or  among  the  comfortable  and  well-to-do  ? 

The  Churches  have  been  slow  to  engage  in  Christian  work. 
Almost  all  the  great  Christian  enterprises  of  modern  times 
have  been  undertaken  by  consecrated  men  and  women  outside 
,  tho  Church,  and  often  in  spite  of  tho  opposition  of  ministers 
'  and  other  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

NO  "  CHUKCH  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

The  Churches  have  been  slow  to  recognise  woman,  or 
to  see  "  what  a  mighty  transformation  will  take  place 
when  woman  enters  with  all  her  energies  of  Christian 
love  into  the  field  of  aggressive  Christlike  service." 

The  Church  has  limited  its  conception  of  salvation  too  much 
to  the  future  life.  »  It  has  not  comprehended  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  salvation  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  poor, 
the  sick,  the  suffering  and  the  dying  need  a  Salvation  that 
relieves  their  physical  maladies. 

The  Church  is  called  upon  to  consider  and  to  solve  tho 
great  social,  industrial,  and  sanitary  problems  of  our  times. 
The  Church  has»lost  the  confidence  of  the  toiling  and  suffering 
masses  by  neglecting  these  problems.  ...  It  remain*  to  lie 
seen  in  the  immediate  future  whether  a  new "denomi nation  of 
Christians  will  spring  into  existence  to  be  the  Church  of  tho 
people,  or  whether  the  alienation  of  the  Church  and  people  is 
still  further  tn  increase,  while  the  people  solve  their  religious 
and  social  difficulties  without  the  aid  of  the  Churches. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Dr.  Briggs  concludes  by  denouncing  denomi  nationalism 
as  "  the  gr -at  sin  and  curse  of  the  modern  Church." 

Tho  denominations  have  accomplished  their  historic  task. 
There  is  no  longer  any  sufficient  reason  for  their  continued 
existence.  They  should  yield  their  life  and  their  experience 
to  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  efficient  church  plan,  one 
that  will  embrace  all  that  is  best  in  each,  combining  tho 
executive  bishop  with  the  legislative  presbytery  and  the  elect- 
ing people  in  one  comprehensive  organisation,  in  which  every 
form  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  wrong  will  be  stayed  by  whole- 
some checks  and  balances,  in  which  the  official  doctrine  will  bt 
reduced  to  the  simple  sentences  of  the  universal  catholic  faith, 
and  in  which  conformity  to  Jesus  Christ  in  character  and  service 
will  be  regarded  as  of  vastly  more  importance  than  conformity 
to  doctrine,  discipline,  or  ceremonial.  Then  wo  may  hope 
that  the  Church  will  have  regained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  her  Divine  authority,  sanctity,  and  catholicity. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  "  GUINEA-PIG." 

"  The  Professional  Director,"  whose  be-all  and  end-all 
is  to  draw  his  guineas  and  decoy  unwary  shareholders,  is 
pilloried  in  this  quarter's  Investors'  Review.  That  review 
has,  it  appears,  succeeded  so  well  as  a  five-shilling 
quarterly  that  from  the  1st  of  January  next  it  will  be 
brought  out— naturally  in  smaller  bulk— as  a  shilling 
monthly:  a  reassuring  proof  of  the  popular  desire  to  be 
told  the  plain  unpleasant  truth,  especially  when  told  so 
vividly  and  slashingly  as  by  Mr.  Wilson.  He  thus 
introduces  the  class  of  men  he  is  going  to  "  roast " :  

Pick  up  Mr.  Thomas  Skinner's  "Directory  of  Directors,'' 
and  look  at  the  names  most  frequently  found,  there.   Aro  they 
names  of  men  of  business  ?   No.   Picture  them  in  the  mind's 
eye.     Behold  the  long  procession  of  lords  and  lordlings, 
baronets  and  knights,  genorals  and  admirals,  colonels  and 
captains,  honourablos  and  right  honourables,  aldermen  and 
M.P.'a,  all  grades  and  conditions  of  labelled  persons  down  to 
the  common  barrister.   See  how  they  throng  upon  the  "  boards  " 
of  companies,  and  make  tanners  of  themselves,  or  tinsmiths, 
tailors  or  tobacconists,  washerwomen  or  briokmakers,  hatters 
or  hog-feeders,  keepers  of  gin-palaces  or  dairies,  horse-dealers 
and  knacker-yard  owners,  or  grocers — all  and  everything 
comes  handy  to  these  men,  if  only  the  due  modicum  of  guineas 
is  forthcoming.    Gold  gilds  alt.  .  .  .  There  is  never  a  company 
— of  the  clasaes  these  men  settle  upon — gets  into  difficulties 
bnt  what  its  "board"  proves  to  have  been  useless  or  worse. 
Its  members  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  business 
in  hand. 

THE  IMPECUNIOUS  LOBD. 

Special  types  are  then  drawn  to  life : — 

Perhaps  he  is  but  a  courtesy  lord,  or  he  may  bo  a  peer  of 
ancient  lineage  or  a  new-made  nobleman,  whose  title  has  been 
given  him  as  a  reward  for  political  services  or  to  end  his  much  * 
begging.   Anyhow,  his  endowments  are  smaller  than  his  re- 
quirements.  So  he  comes  to  the  City  and  lets  his  name  to  the 
company  promoter.   On  this  "board"  and  that  he  is  to  bo 
found,  sometimes   as  "chairman"  or  "deputy-chairman," 
always  as  an  "  ornament"  .  .  .  Often  much  dirty  work  of  a 
kind  falls  to  the  poor  man's  lot   He  has  to  dress  up  falsehoods 
as  facta,  and  lie  with  dignity  and  discretion  at  the  behest  of 
his  master.   It  is  hard,  but  what  can  he  do?  Ho  must  have 
his  carriages  and  horses,  his  retainers  in  livery,  his  house  in 
town,  his  yacht  or  his  shooting-box;  he  must  bet  a  little  to  bo 
in  the  fashion,  and  gracefully  lose  now  and  then  at  baccarat 
WHAT  M.P.'S  HAVE  MADE  OF  THE  "CITY." 

Similarly  the  retired  Anglo-Indian  determined  to  live 
in  the  style  he  has  been  used  to  in  the  East,  turns  to 
"the  City,"  where  mysterious  fortunes  are  made,  and  lets 
himself  out  as  "  director."  He  is  "  drawn  into  the  whirl- 
pool," in  most  cases  "  only  to  be  cast  forth  again  stripped 
and  covered  with  mud  " : — 

But  the  greatest  nursery  of  the  guinea  pig  species  of  director 
is,  when  all  is  said,  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Who  does 
not  know  some  being  of  this  cast— the  loud-tongued  brawler, 
the  impudent  liar,  a  simulator  of  patriotism,  a  suborner  of  the 
electorate  a  out-purse  with  no  shred  of  conscience,  a  designer 
of  fraudulent  prospectuses,  a  concocter  of  false  balance-sheets 
distinguished,  perhaps,  for  his  "  piety  "  and  works  of  charity— 
done  in  public?  .  .  .  Through  them  more  than  through  any 
other  class  of  person  ....  the  "City  "  has  become  a  hot-bed 
of  thieves. 

"  ALL  GAMBLERS  TOGETHER." 

The  Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy  has  reckoned 
tho  annual  loss  of  the  British  public  through  the 
promotion  of  bubble  or  scmi-bubblc  companies  at  twenty 
millions  sterling,  a  fteure  the  reviewer  thinks  too  high. 
But  "  for  this  the  guinea-pig  class  of  director  is,  more 
than  any  one  else,  responsible  "  :  — 

It  ia  altogether  an  nbominable  thing,  this  eompinv-manu- 
facturing  industry,  but  it  is  not  the  plundered  shareholder 


any  more  than  the  decoy-duck  director  who  cm  be  trusted  to 
sweep  it  away.  They  are  all  gamblers  together  often,  % 
corrupt  product  of  a  civilisation  which  much  parade  of  wealth 
has  tended  to  putrefy. 

LET  IN  THE  LIGHT. 

The  reviewer  suggests  two  remedies.  First  and  fore- 
most *'  publicity,  publicity."  The  affairs  of  every  fcilol 
company  "  ought  to  undergo  public  examination  like  » 
common  bankrupt."  Every  public  company  should  1* 
subjected  to  frequent  criticism  during  its  lifetime. 

The  custom  that  all  new  prospectuses  should  be  noticed  in 
newspaper  money  articles  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without 
criticism  ...  as  a  portion  of  the  paid  advertisement  . .  . 
ought  not  to  be.  .  .  . 

To  aid  intelligent  criticism,  fuller  balance-sheets  and  profit 
and  loss  accounts  might  be  made  compulsory  by  legislative 
enactment  Most  company  balance-sheets  are  at  present 
shamefully  deficient  in  information.  As  corollary  to  this, 
accountants  ought  to  be  made  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
if  convicted  of  having  "  passed "  any  balance-sheet  whose 
figures  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be  misleading.  Should 
they  have  "  certified  "  a  false  or  doping  balance-sheet,  their 
fate  ought  to  bo  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 


CREED  AND  WORK  OF  THE  ETHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Professor  Felix  Adleb,  founder  of  '*  The  Society  of 
Ethical  Culture,"  writes  in  the  November  Forum  on 
"Modern  Scepticism  and  Ethical  Culture."  He  dwells 
on  the  fact  of  the  religious  uncertainty  which  has  swept 
over  the  masses  of  all  civilised  peoples,  and  affirms  :— 

If  morality  and  religious  belief  must  stand  and  fall  together, 
then  the  outlook  into  the  moral  future  of  the  human  race 
would  be  dark  indeed.  But  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  Ethical 
Societies  have  taken  a  new  departure.  The  gospel  which  thej 
preach  is  essentially  this :  that  the  good  life  is  possible  to  ail 
without  the  previous  acceptance  of  any  creed,  irrespective  of 
religious  opinion  or  philosophic  theory;  that  the  way  of 
righteousness  is  open  and  can  be  entered  directly  without  a 
previous  detour  through  the  land  of  faith  or  philosophy.  The 
word  "  righteousness "  acquires  in  the  Ethical  Societies  the 
supreme  place.  It  is  written  in  our  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is 
pronounced  with  reverence  and  piety ;  it  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  we  know  of.  This  does  not  imply  that  belief  inGod 
or  in  Christ  is  denied.  The  Ethical  Societies  aro  not  societies  of 
free-thinkers  or  agnostics.  Many  who  belong  to  us  are  radicals 
and  agnostics,  but  others  are  ardent  theists. 

Their  attitude  to  the  Churches  is  not  unfriendlv. 
"  The  ethical  societies  cover  ground  which  the  Churches 
cannot  cover.  They  are  missionary  societies  of  the 
moral  life  in  partibus  infidelium." 

THE  SLIGHTED  SCIENCE  OP  CONSCIENCE  AND  CHARACTE5. 

They  hope  also  to  serve  the  Churches  by  specialist 
study  of  ethics. 

Moral  teaching  has  been  in  the  past  and  still  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  theologians.    The  leading  interest 
of  these  teachers,  however,  lies  in  the  realm  of  doctrine,  and 
they  have  had,  as  a  rule',  no  special  training  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  subject  of  ethics.    The  consequence  has  been  that 
tho  progress  of  moral  science,  like  that  of  the  natural  sciences 
under  similar  circumstances,  has  been  greatly  retarded  .  .  . 
The  evolution  of  conscience  among  mankind  generally  has 
only  begun  to  attract  attention.    The  development  of  conscience 
in  the  yonng  is  little  known.    The  scientific  study  of  character 
which  Mill  proposed  has  remained  a  desideratum  to  this  da; 
. . .  Then  again,  the  practical  problems  of  ethics  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  deserved,  such  questions,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  the  hygiene  of  the  passions,  the  best 
methods  for  the  training  of  the  will,  nnd  again,  bevond  thw, 
the  larger  problems  that  affect  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole,  the  problem  of  justice  as  between  tho  social  classes, 
the  problem  of  the  moral  functions  of  the  State,  and  the  like. 
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THE  ANNIHILATION  OF  THE  DRUNKARD. 

A  Swedish  Doctob  oji  the  Keeley  Cube. 
Eira  is  an  important  little  seventeen-year-old  medical 
magazine — a  sort  of  Swedish  Lancet— published  at  Stock- 
ioIui  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Wretlind.  In  No.  14=  there  is  a 
toteworthy  article  of  general  interest  by  Dr.  Sellden.  It 
s  a  paper  on  the  Keeley  Cure,  which  has  often  been  and 
s  even  yet  confounded,  not  only  by  the  public  but  even 
>y  physicians,  -with  the  "  Gold  Cure."  Dr.  Sellden  has 
studied  the  effects  of  the  cure  in  the  Keeley  Institutes 
it  Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  and  the  remarkable  results 
le  has  witnessed  have  made  a  valuable  Keeley  disciple  of 
iim.  At  the  Copenhagen  Institute,  out  of  eighty-two 
patients  Dr.  Thygesen  cured  completely  all  the  morphia- 
maniacs,  while  of  the  alcoholists  16  per  cent,  became 
backsliders.  At  the  Christiana  Institute,  Dr.|  Kjennerud 
has  treated  thirty-seven  patients  since  the  10th  of  March — 
four  morphia-maniacs  who  were  cured  completely,  and 
thirty-three  drunkards,  of  whom  two  only  fell  back  into 
the  'clutches  of  their  enemy.  Dr.  Kjennerud  did  not 
believe  that  in  the  north  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
down  the  proportion  of  backsliders  to  5  per  cent.,  as  Dr. 
Keeley  had  believed,  since  alcoholic  liquors  were  too 
much  in  request  at  the  social  gatherings  in  Scandinavia. 
He  would,  however,  be  fully  satisfied  if  they  could  keep 
the  proportion  to  25  or  30  per  cent.  If  only  half  the 
patients  were  reclaimed  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
community. 

Ih  Christiania,  the  general  attitude  is  in  favour  of  the 
Keeley  Cure,  owing  to  the  personal  esteem  in  which  the 
physicians  of  the  Institute  are  held,  and  to  the  fortunate 
fact  that  the  "  gold  cure  "  has  never  been  practised  there. 
The  confounding  of  the  "  gold  cure "  with  the  Keeley 
method  has  placed  the  latter  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage.   For  example,  in  June  last  year  and  in  May 
this  year,  Professor  Brandes  gave  an  account  in  the 
Vgeskrift  for  Laeger,  of  experiments  made  with  the 
"  gold  cure  "  at  the  public  hospital  in  Copenhagen.  An 
extract  from  this  account  has  since  passed  through 
several  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  papers,  and  been 
understood  to  refer  to  the  Keeley  Oure  in  spite  of  the 
author's  pointing  out  that  it  was  Monroes  cure.  This 
same  account  of  Professor  Brandes  is  mentioned  in  this 
year's  May  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Keeley  Cure — a  very  serious  error  indeed. 
Prom  what  Dr.  Sellden  heard  and  saw  at  the  "gold 
cure  sanatorium,"  which  he  also  visited,  and  where 
he  met  the  physician  and  manageress  of  the  institute 
as  well  as  three  patients,  he  undsrstood  that  Dr.  Monroe's 
"cure"  is  merely  a  disappointed  endeavour  to  copy  Dr. 
Keeley's  method.  Under  the  "  gold  cure  "  treatment,  the 
patient  gets  weak-sighted,  his  pupils  dilate,  he  has  fits 
of  dizziness  and  burnings  in  the  throat,  a  sensation  of 
dryness  of  the  lips  (the  effect  of  atropia  ?)  _;  by-and-by, 
fits  of  ague  and  considerable  reaction  with  manifest 
infiltration  after  the  injections,  which  are  painful  (strych- 
nine or  other  toxical  matter?),  and  finally  vomiting, 
which  occurs  as  soon  as  he  has  received  a  "  dram  "  and 
directly  afterwards  an  injection  (apomorphia  ?).  None 
■of  these  effects  have  ever  been  observed  under  the  Keeley 
Cure.  Dr.  Kyhl,  who  first  had  the  management  of  the 
"  gold  cure  sanatorium,"  left  the  institute  some  time  ago, 
dissatisfied  with  the  "  cure  "  which  causes  much  suffering 
to  the  morphia-maniacs,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  manageress.   It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  Dr. 
Monroe  has  written  to  Dr.  Keeley  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
buy  some  of  the  hitter's  medicines. 

The  Keeley  Insti  tute  at  Christiania  is  very  conveniently 
situated  in  Ullevoldsveien,  No.  57,  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  St.  Hans  Hangen ;  it  is  fitted  up  in  first-class  style,  and 
the  attendance  is  in  every  way  perfect.  Patients  should, 
if  possible,  live  at  the  institute,  during  the  first  week,  at 
any  rate— they  may  then  live  at  home  or  at  a  hotel. 
There  is  a  boarding-house  for  them  close  by.  Punctually 
four  times  a  day  they  are  required  to  be  in  the  reception 
room  to  receive  in  the  arm  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
the  Keeley  fluid.  They  get  a  medicine  at  the  same  time, 
a  teaspoonful  of  which  is  to  be  taken  every  other  half- 
hour  in  a  half-tumbler  of  water — the  individuality  of  the 
patients  and  the  different  phases  of  their  disease  being 
taken  into  account,  and  the  doses  regulated  accordingly. 
The  diet  is  strongly  nutrient  and  easily  digested;  the 
pati.'nt  exercises  freely  in  the  open  air,  takes  a  warm 
bath  twice  a  week,  and  retires  early.  The  first  few  days 
he  is  allowed  as  much  brandy,  morphia,  opium,  etc.,  as 
he  requires,  but  can  only  obtain  it  from  the  doctor.  This 
is  not  that  the  doctor  may  mix  anything  else  with  it, 
but  simply  that  it  may  be  known  how  much  the  patient 
consumes  of  his  favourite  poison.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  drunkard  has,  as  a  rule,  lost  all  desire  for  spirits, 
while  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  the  morphia-maniac  has, 
without  any  trouble  worth  mentioning,  been  weaned  from 
the  habit. 


"  No  Such  Thing  as  an  Unearned  Increment !  ' 

This  is  the  assertion  with  which  E.  N.  Dingley,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Politics  for  September,  advances  to 
the  defence  of  millionaires,  corporations,  and  other 
wealth  accumulators.  He  reaches  his  conclusion  by  an 
analogy  which  may  surprise  the  sober  sociologist. 
"  Nature  is  for  ever  progressive,"  he  reminds  us.  "  The 
colt  becomes  a  horse;  the  seed  becomes  the  grain." 
"  There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  value,"  owing  to 
the  presence  of  "  a  society  having  wants  to  be  supplied." 
So  with  land.   In  it — 

a  legitimate  increment  takes  place  because  of  the  existence 
and  growth  of  a  society  with  wants  to  be  supplied.  Society 
certainly  would  not  claim  the  increment  in  the  case  of  the 
farmer's  seed  or  cow ;  .  .  .  nor  can  it  claim  the  increment  in 
the  case  of  A's  piece  of  land.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  increment  is  due,  not  to  the  natural  or  artificial 
transformation,  but  to  the  existence  of  a  society.  Per  corUra, 
if  society  does  claim  the  increment  in  the  case  of  A's  land,  it 
can  claim  the  increment  in  the  other  cases  with  equal  justioe. 

Mr.  Dingley  calmly  ignores  the  perfectly  obvious  fact 
that  the  increase  in  value  of  the  colt  and  the  seed  is  due 
partly  to  unaided  nature,  partly  to  the  fanner's  labour, 
and  partly  to  the  presence  of  society;  while  the  increase 
in  the  land's  value  is  often  entirely  due  to  the  increase  of 
human  society  or  industry  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
thus  fails  to  perceive  that  society,  while  entitled  to  only  a 
portion  of  the  increase  in  cereal  or  livestock,  as  in  the 
shape  of  rates  and  taxes,  may  be  held  justly  to  claim  the 
whole  of  the  increased  land  value  which  has  not  been 
created  by  nature  or  the  landowner's  exertions.  Yet 
Mr.  Dingley  goes  on  to  declare  that — 
"  Society  owes  no  man  a  living  "  and  "  Something  cannot  be 
obtained  for  nothing,"  aTe  two  axioms  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true  social  and  material  progress. 
The  second  axiom  is  just  what  Mr.  Dingley's  opponents 
wish  to  enforce  against  such  landlords  as  draw  enormous 
revenues  from  land  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
have  done  anything  to  raise  to  its  present  value.  So,  too, 
even  Henry  George  might  accept  Mr.  Dingley's  otherwise 
astonishing  statement  that — "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
'  unearned  increment '  either  in  the  physical  or  industrial 
world,  except  in  the  case  of  theft;"  although,  of  course, 
Mr.  George  would  include  landlordism  under  "  theft."  _ 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  Late  Peteb  Tschaikowsky. 
The  music  of  Russia  has  been  a  favourite  subject 
daring  the  last  few  months.  First,  there  were  the  papers 
on  the  music  of  various  nations  read  at  the  congress  at 
the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  reprinted  in  a  number  of 
magazines ;  later,  M.  Albert  Soubies  published  a  "  His- 
tory of  Russian  Music";  and  now  the  death  of  M. 
Tschaikowsky  again  draws  attention  to  the  subject. 
Several  magazines  contain  articles  on  the  late  Russian 
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THE  LATE  M.  TSt'n.UKOWSKY. 

composer,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  being  that  on  his 
lyrical  drama,  "  Eugene  Onegin,"  in  the  November 
number  of  the  New  Quarterly  Musical  Review. 

ItBBlNSTEIX  AND  TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

Russian  music  (says  the  reviewer)  is  evidently  on  the  ascen- 
dant, for  the  names  of  Knbinstein  and  Tschaikowsky  are 
growing  as  familiar  to  our  ears  as  those  of  Brahms,  Dvorak; 
and  Gounod,  not  to  speak  of  the  host  of  now  Russian  com- 
posers, of  whom  our  musical  journals  are  constantly  informing 
us.  Both  Rnbinstein  and  .Tschaikowsky,  however,  stand  out 
far  and  away  in  advance  of  their  native  contemporaries,  and 
on  the  Continent  take  rank  among  the  greatest  living  com- 
posers. 

The  works  of  the  former  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  cast  in  the 
classic  mould,  and  are  characterised  by  rugged  grandeur,  bold 
conception,  and  breadth  of  melody  ;  while  Tschaikowsky  shows 
a  stronger  leaning  towards  the  modern  romantic  school, 
relying  for  effect  chiefly  upon  charm  of  melody,  strongly 
marked  rhythms,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  harmony  with 
which  his  ideas  aTe  generally  invested;  his  works,  in  fact, 
exhibit  finesse  in  contrast  to  Rubinstein's  force.  Distinct  as 
are  the  styles  of  these  two  masters,  a  strong  national  element 
is  visible  in  their  compositions,  tending  to  produce  picturesque 
impressions  on  the  mind. 

JURISPBUDENOE  AND  MUSIC. 

Peter  Iltitsch  Tschaikowsky  was  born  in  1840,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  mining  engineer.  From  his  association 
with  the  peasantry,  the  child  early  imbibed  a  strong  love 
for  music,  particularly  taking  to  the  folk-songs  and 
antique  church  music ;  but  his  father  intended  him  to 
study  the  law,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-one  that 
the  youth  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the  new 
Conservatoire  at  St.  Petersburg.  Among  his  teachers 
were  Professor  Zaremba  and  Anton  Rubinstein,  and 
when  he  left  the  Conservatoire  in  1865  he  took,  besides 
his  diploma  as  a  musician,  a  prize  medal  for  a  cantata  on 
Schiller's  "  Ode  to  Joy." 


Proceeding  next  to  Germany,  he  became  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  works  and  ideas  of  Schumann.  In 
1866  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatoire, and  remained  there  till  1878.  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  work  of  composition.    It  was  in  the  spring 
of  1888  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
to  conduct  the  performance  of  two  of  his  works  at  a 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.   Since  then  his 
works  have  frequently  been  heard  in  our  concert-rooms, 
and  the  composer  himself  has  come  over  to  conduct 
several  of  them.    Only  this  last  summer,  when  the 
musical  society  of  Cambridge  was  celebrating  its  jubilee, 
Tschaikowsky  was  among  the  five  foreign  composers 
upon  whom  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.,  honorit  causa,  was 
bestowed.   The  Tzar,  who  was  a  warm  admirer  of  hii 
work,  granted  him  some  years  ago  an  annual  pension 
of  three  thousand  roubles,  and  he  has  just  issued  an 
order  that  three  of  the  dead  composer's  latest  operas 
shall  be  given  in  the  native  language  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Imperial  Opera  House  during  the  present  winter  season. 

"EUGENE  ONEGIN." 

"  Eugene  Onegin "  was  written  over  ten  years  ago. 
but  was  introduced  into^this  country  only  in  1892. 
The  text,  which  deals  exclusively  with  Russian  do- 
mestic and  social  life,  was  furnished  by  the  celebrated 
Russian  novelist,  Pushkin.  But  the  libretto  is  neverthe- 
less a  clumsy  affair,  and  it  is  only  by  the  continuous 
flow  and  wealth  of  melody,  the  judieious  use  of  harmonies, 
and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  workmanship  visible  on 
every  page  of  the  score,  that  the  composer  has  succeeded 
in  elevating  the  music  far  above  the  level  of  the  libretto. 
Musically,  the  opera  is  a  triumph. 

Originality  of  ideas  and  the  methods  of  their  developments 
(says  thu  writer  in  conclusion)  are  not  the  common  property  of 
every  musician,  but  with  Tschaikowsky  all  seems  to  come 
naturally.  Russia  has  evident  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
Rubinstein  and  Tschaikowsky,  considering  how  much  they 
have,  by  their  individual  efforts,  raised  the  musical  art  of  their 
country  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  and  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.   

THE  BERLIOZ  CYCLE. 

A  prophet  is  still  without  honour  in  his  own  country. 
An  eminent  musician  like  Mr.  Cowen  has  had  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Milan  to  get  his  new  opera,  "Signa,"  pro- 
duced ;  and  Berlioz,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  glories  of 
France,  seems  to  have  found  his  Bayreuth  in  Germany! 
Early  in  November,  Herr  Mottl,  to  whom  indeed  is  dne 
the  chief  credit  for  the  undertaking,  gave  a  perform- 
ance in  chronological  order  of  Berlioz's  operas  at  Carls- 
ruhe;  and  to  Carlsruhe  the  pious  French  have  made 
their  pilgrimages,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  perform- 
ances of  the  German  versions  of  their  composer's  dramatic 
work  — "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  "  Beatrice  et  Benedict,"  and 
'*  Les  Troyeus,"  besides  a  miscellaneous  concert  devoted 
to  Berlioz.  The  Revue  Bleve  of  November  18th  and 
other  magazines  publish  articles  on  this  subject.  "Les 
Troyens  "  has  had  to  wait  thirty  years  for  anything  like 
adequate  performance,  "  Beatrice  et  Benedict"  was  first 
heard  at  Baden-Baden  in  1862,  and  "  Benvenuto  Cellini." 
though  well  known  in  Germany,  has  not  been  heard  in 
France  since  1838. 

Veey  appropriately  the  November  number  of  Music 
includes  a  translation  of  an  article  by  M.  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  on  Hector  Berlioz.  He  describes  his  countryman 
as  a  paradox  made  into  a  man,  and  says  that  if  there  is 
one  quality  we  must  concede  to  his  works,  it  is  the 
prodigious  colouring  of  the  instrumentation. 
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THE  PARISIAN  WOMAN. 

Two  sketches  of  '*  European  Women  "  appear  in  the 
Xurth  American  Review  for  November.  Eva  Canel 
depicts  "the  Spanish  woman,"  the  Marquise  dc  San 
Carlos  "  the  Parisienne."  The  latter  is  described  ns 
"rarely  beautiful,"  "always  more  or  less  fascinating." 
English  or  American  women  are  more  beautiful,  but 
less  artistic  in  dress  and  less  fascinating  in  coquetry. 
Parisian 

women  of  strict  principles,  who  have  not  become  nuns  on 
leaving  school,  and  who  have  had  the  courage  to  withstand 
the  current  of  youth  and  passion,  lead,  after  marriage,  for  the 
most  part,  lives  of  silent  domestic  martyrdom.  Those  who 
hare  rather  loose  morals — and  they  are  perchance  the  greater 
number — seem  to  have  a  pretty  good  time  of  it,  and  spend 
their  golden  years  "  trompant  leurt  marit "  with  a  vengeance, 
while  they  bring  up  their  children  with  the  greatest  severity, 
on  a  system  of  blindfold  ignorance.  In  fact,  the  cool  way 
French  women  have  of  being  immoral  without  giving  up  going 
to  church  on  Sunday  is  a  mystery. 

GILDED  8BPUL0HBE8. 

The  Marquise's  account  of  the  most  select  circles  in 
Parisian  society  does  nothing  to  remove  the  traditional 
English  suspicion  of  the  same : — 

Society  is  more  absorbing  and  less  fatiguing/more  intoxi- 
ratinjr  though  less  exciting,  in  Paris  than  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The 
masculine  element  and  the  undercurrent  of  rivalry  with  the 
drnii-nmtde  add  much  of  forbidden-fruit-like  charm  to  the 
enjoyments  of  society.  Men  have  nothing  to  do;  women 
naught  but  their  toilettes  to  think  of ;  there  is  plenty  of  time 
left  for  pleasures  the  most  subtle. ... 

Strange,  mysterious  creatures  are  these  Parisienues,  who 
spend  their  nights  in  soft,  voluptuous  motion,  under  the  light 
of  waxen  tapers,  gliding  over  the  slippery  wooden  parquets  of 
French  salons  to  the  sound  of  rapturous  music.  Graceful 
sirens,  with  swanlike  necks  and  drooping  shoulders,  thin,  pale, 
arms  and  small,  aristocratic  heads,  are  these  mothers  and 
wires  whose  babes  cry  alone  in  the  stillness  of  darkened 
nurseries,  while  their  husbands  make  love  to  beautiful  women 
as  vulgar,  spontaneous,  and  dangerous  as  they  are  refined,  old- 
fashioned,  and  fascinating. 

Ia  these  splendid  halls,  these  gorgeous  festivals,  we  find  no 
real  freshness,  none  of  that  virginal  charm  and  originality 
that  enliven  society  in  other  parts.  The  women  we  see 
dreaming  through  one  enervating  waltz  after  another  in  the 
amis  of  Mephistopheles-like  men  are  not  innocent  maidens : 
they  are  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  French  nobility.  For 
this  reason  one  feels  in  their  midst  inexpressible  sadness. 
That  very  knowledge  of  life  which  gives  them  so  voluptuous 
an  attraction  explains  the  odium  in  which  dancing  is  held  by 
the  Frencn  clergy. 

The  Marquise  prefers  for  her  part  an  "  evening  with  a 
sew  book  or  an  old  friend." 

Anothkk  View. 

In  an  interview  which  appears  in  the  Young  Woman, 
lire.  Alexander  gives  a  more  hopeful  account  of  French 
home  life.   She  declared  :— 

If  I  were  Dictator  in  Paris  for  a  week,  the  first  thing  I  would 
do  would  be  to  hang  up  half  a  dozen  of  their  leading  novelists. 
They  give  to  foreign  readers  quite  a  false  impression  of  French 
life.  French  men  and  women  as  a  rule,  I  am  sure,  make  excel- 
lent husbands  and  wives.  The  women  especially — they  are 
such  splendid  mothers,  showing  as  great  a  devotion  to  their 
children  as  most  Englishwomen ;  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  their 
children,  they  often  sacrifice  their  own  health.  Yet  in  the 
French  novels  which  are  read  in  England  we  hear  nothing  of 
this.  Then  the  husbands  are  polite  to  their  wives  for  more 
than  three  years  after  their  marriage,  which  iB  frequently  not 
the  case  in  England.  One  of  my  girls  is  married  to  a  Frenoh 
officer,  and  this  circumstance  has  naturally  given  me  a  greater 
knowledge  of  domestic  life  in  France. 


HOW  TO  REAR  YOUNG  GALAHADS. 

"Knowledge  the  Preserver  of  Purity  "  is  the  title  of 
an  article,  as  wise  as  it  is  beautiful,  which  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Scammon  contributes  to  the  November  Arena.  She  urges 
that  the  only  way  in  which  American  children,  with 
their  free  and  unrestrained  life,  can  be  protected  from 
physical  disaster  and  moral  contamination  is  "  by  arming 
them  with  early  and  thorough  instruction  in  all  the 
physiological  facts  pertaining  to  themselves  as  human 
beings."  "  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  for  the  girl 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  are  more  physical,  for  the  boy 
more  moral."  Girls  may  pass  through  maidenhood  in 
infantile  ignorance ;  but  "  if  innocence  and  ignorance  are 
synonymous,  there  are  no  innocent  boys."  Hence  the 
following  eloquent  plea  to  save  the  boys  from  "  perdition 
risks  " : — 

Dear  young  mother,  conservcr  of  innocence,  promoter  of 
purity,  dift'uaer  of  sweetness  and  light,  listen  to  my  simple 
advice.  Talk  to  your  little  children,  the  girl  and  the  boy 
alike,  about  the  great  and  precious  gifts  which  Nature  holds  in 
her  choicest  treasure-box,  his  and  her  own  pure,  sweet  baby 
body.  Begin  so  soon  and  so  simply  that  neither  they  nor  you 
will  remember  the  time.  ...  Do  not  at  first  enter  into  long 
explanations,  but  teach  from 

nature's  simple  and  pretty  lessons. 

Take  them  among  the  leguminons  plants  of  the  garden ; 
hold  in  your  hand  the  ripened  pod,  and  point  a  lesson  from  its 
protection  and  dehiscence.  Lead  them  through  orchard  pntlm 
when  the  boughs  are  ablur  and  the  air  adrift  with  the  scented 
snow  of  falling  bloom ;  show  them  the  bud,  the  blossom,  the 
formation  of  the  tiny  emerald  sphere  within  the  folded  leaves 
— leaves  that  have  performed  their  part  and  may  fly  if  tl.ey 
like,  now  that  the  lusty  young  fruit  no  longer  needs  protection 
from  frost  or  blast,  and  can  develop  without  their  further  aid. 

Soon  the  lessons  may  proceed  from  the  vegetable  to  the 
aniinxl  kingdom.  Here  they  will  learn  the  use  and  not  the 
abuse  of  the  proereative  faculties.  They  will  observe  the 
manifestations  of  instinct  unguided  by  reason,  and  may  be  led 
to  recognise  in  themselves  the  power  of  reason  to  guide  and 
govern  instinct.  Give  them  pairs  of  pets  of  various  kinds — birds, 
dogs,  rabbits,  kittens;  and  let  each  become  the  sympathetic 
accoucheur  when  little,  furry,  four-footed  babies  are  bom,  and 
observe  that  even  the  lady  crab  iu  her  glass  globe  pales  with 
the  pangs  of  parturition.  When  questions  arise  that  cannot 
be  answered  by  observation,  reply  to  each  as  simply  and 
directly  as  you  answer  questions  upon  other  subjects.  .  . 

"  MOTHERS  OF  THE  NEW  ERA." 

Treat  Nature  and  her  laws  always  with  serious,  respectful 
attention.  Treat  the  holy  mystery  of  parenthood  reverently, 
never  losing  sight  of  the  great  law  upon  which  are  founded 
all  others — the  law  of  love.  Say  it  and  sing  it.  play  it  and 
pray  it,  into  the  soul  of  your  child,  that  Jove  U  lord  of  all. 

Thus  under  your  guidance  will  Nature  unfold  her  sweetest, 
most  fondly  cherished  secrets,  and  your  dear  child,  your  boy 
as  well  as  your  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  will  have  arrived 
quite  simply  and  naturally  at  a  full  knowledge  of  nil  the 
laws  of  reproduction.  His  fancy  may  linger  over  the  pre- 
natal days ;  he  may  picture  himself  as  lying  a  fledgling  with 
folded  wings  in  his  sheltered  nest,  soft  brooded  in  mother'- 
very  bosom,  lulled  by  her  loving  heartbeats,  sung  to  sleep  b. 
the  rhythm  of  her  sweet  pulses.  Is  there  a  stain  upon  li is 
white  soul  for  the  knowledge  that  sets  it  to  such  music' 
Would  you  exchange  this  knowledge  for  tho  "  innocence "  01 
the  boy  who  has  been  forced  to  abandon  his  belief  in  flying 
angels,  in  saddlebags  or  storks,  and  in  their  stead  has  accepted 
the  garbled  obscenity  of  the  stable  or  the  street  ?  . .  .  .  Mothers 
of  the  New  Era,  what  shall  be  our  emblem  ?  Not  an  ange1 
with  white  wings  folded  across  her  eyes,  but  a  Lady  with  t 
Lamp  I 
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IS  CRIME  HEREDITARY? 

Physioloqist  and  Penologist  say,  No. 

The  old  savage  belief  in  the  divine  powers  of  deceased 
ancestors  has  of  late  received  a  sort  of  scientific  rehabili- 
tation. Men  have  talked  of  heredity  as  if  it  were  some 
grim  fate  which  formed  and  fixed  their  characters  for 
t!iem.  Out  forbears,  dead  and  buried  though  they  are, 
and  compounded  into  dust,  have  played  something  of 
the  part  which  the  absolute  predestinarian  assigned  to 
the  Deity.  Happily  a  reaction  has  set  in,  in  the 
direstion  marked  by  Bjornson's  pithy  saying,  "  Heredity 
is  a  condition,  not  a  destiny."  The  new  trend  of  opinion 
is  reflected  in  two  September  essays  by  Transatlantic 
experts.  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  writing  in  the  Mrth 
American  Review,  from  the  medical  standpoint,  restricts 
the  function  of  heredity  to  "the  retention  and  trans- 
mission of  tendencies."  His  formula  is,  "that  every 
individual  comes  into  the  world  with  possibilities  repre- 
senting the  sum  of  all  the  tendencies  of  all  its  ancestors." 
"  Heredity  accounts  for  the  sameness  of  our  race : " 
the  differences  are  the  work  of  the  environment.  *'  There 
is  a  constant  effort  to  equalise  the  average  tendencies 
and  bring  back  that  hereditary  balance  which  environ- 
ment is  for  ever  tending  to  disturb."  "  These  two  forces 
are  respectively  the  Radicals  and  the  Conservatives  of 
Nature."  Dr.  Williams  draws  "the  warning  corollary 
that  no  mortal  can  be  above  the  possibility  of  temptation, 
and  the  cheering  one  that  none  can  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
hope."   This  is  to  him  the  great  lesson  of  heredity. 

The  fundamental  mission  of  all  social  reforms  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  things,  must  be  to  so  mould  tho  average  environment 
of  civilisation,  that  in  a  larger  and  yet  larger  percentage  of 
cases  the  good  blood  rather  than  the  bad  in  each  newest 
generation  shall  be  made  to  "  tell." 

A  OONVEBT  TO  FREE  WILL. 

A  yet  mora  hopeful  verdict  is  returned  in  the  Forum 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Round,  Secretary  of  tho  National  Prison 
Association,  and  a  penologist  of  high  official  standing 
in  the  United  States.  Ho  sums  up  the  result  of  his 
systematic  examination  of  some  seven  hundred  prisoners 
in  the  formula, "  Criminals  not  the  victims  of  heredity." 

I  have  seen  (he  says)  repeatedly  the  most  virtuous  children 
of  tho  most  vicious  parents;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  have 
known  the  children  of  tho  most  virtuous  parents  to  turn  out 
the  most  hardened  criminals.  The  old  adage  about  ministers' 
sons  has  come  forcibly  to  my  mind. 

It  is  environment  and  training,  not  heredity,  that  give  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  the  development  of  the  criminal 
impulse.  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record,  after  a  study  of  the 
criminal,  and  contrary  to  my  previous  utterances,  as  going 
squarely  back  to  the  doctrino  of  Free  Will  as  laid  down  by  our 
fathers,  and  I  wish  to  be  understood  distinctly  and  squarely  to 
hold  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility  as  applying  to  every 
isano  individual.  .  .  .  There  is  a  pretty  general  and  settled 
conviction  among  scientific  criminologists  that  moral  qualities, 
purely  and  simply  as  moral  qualities,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  are  not  transmitted. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  CRIMINALS. 

Mr.  Round  is  of  opinion  that,  from  a  purely  economic 
standpoint,  eliminating  all  Christian  feeling  and  the 
duty  of  philanthropic  effort  for  his  reclamation,  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  society  would  be  to 
kill  every  ten  year3  all  who  had  placed  themselves 
distinctly  in  the  criminal  class.  But  his  theory  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  criminals,  based  on  a  wider  ethical 
platform,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  A  criminal  is  like  any  other  man.  2.  Too  great  import- 
ance has  been  attached  to  the  matter  of  heredity,  both  in  the 
judgment  of  criminals  and  in  their  treatment.  3.  Moral  traits 
are  not  inherited,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  directly  traceable 


to  physical  conditions.  4.  The  ratio  of  punishment  to  crim? 
is  so  small  as  to  give  the  criminal  such  a  chance  of  escape  a 
he  distinctly  counts  to  his  advantage.  5.  The  criminal  ij  a 
criminal  of  his  own  volition,  and  feels  that  he  has  an  adequa, 

motive  for  being  a  criminal  0.  We  cannot  reduce  the  crimim] 

population  until  wo  can  remove  tho  motive  for  crime.  ?.  Tie 
criminal,  when  he  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State,  must  be  treat-,] 
with  severity,  but  under  an  intelligent  method  making  whou> 
for  his  reformation.  8.  We  cannot  reform  our  criminals  tnal 
we  reform  our  prisons.  9.  Wo  cannot  reform  onr  prisons  until 
we  take  them  out  of  politics.  10.  We  cannot  take  our  prison; 
out  of  politics  until  special  Civil  Service  rules  are  full; 
enforced  in  our  prisons,  or  so  long  as  any  prison  office  may  & 
filled  as  a  reward  for  political  service.  11.  In  conclusion  to 
purify  our  prisons,  to  save  ourselves  from  criminals,  we  ii 
Christian  citizens  must  throw  our  prayerful  interest  into  It- 
matter  of  purifying  our  politics  aud  saving  ourselves  frit 
politicians.   

THE  LATE  W.  G.  WARD'S  CHARACTER: 

"A  Mass  or  Contbadiotionb." 
Mb.  Wilpbid  Ward's  life  of  his  father,  which  occupies 
a  leading  place  in  several  reviews,  is  the  theme  of  a 
highly  eulogistic  article  in  the  Edinburgh.  The  writer 
has  little  sympathy  with  the  late  W.  G.  Ward's  ultw- 
montanism,  regarding  the  recent  "exaltation  of  the 
Papacy"  as  the  work  of  religious  panic,  but  renders 
willing  "  homage  to  the  lofty  purpose  and  truly  Christiac 
single-mindedness  of  his  character."  Among  the  many 
barbed  sayings  of  Ward  quoted  by  his  reviewer,  two  of 
the  most  characteristic  may  be  repeated  here.  "My 
great  intellect,"  he  used  to  say,  "  is  no  more  worthy  of 
admiration  or  adoration  than  my  great  leg."  "  I  should 
like  a  new  papal  bull  every  morning  with  my  Timet  tt 
breakfast."  The  latter  suggestion  is  not  quite  so  wild  as 
it  seems ;  for  if  ever  the  Papacy  wakes  up  to  the  tremet- 
dous  potencies  of  the  newspaper,  the  leading  article  of 
the  papal  editor  will  be  the  virtual  satisfaction  of  Ward's 
desire.  The  .reviewer  thus  sums  up  the  persona] 
paradox : — 

He  was  a  mass  of  contradictions.  His  profound  reverence 
did  not  hinder  him  from  the  profanity  of  "  sending  his  lore  t-: 
the  Blessed  Sacrament."  While  he  heaped  contempt  an  tin 
Church  of  England,  ho  "  dearly  loved  a  parson ;  "  though  ft* 
men  possessed  so  warm  a  heart,  and  though  he  certainlj 
succeeded  in  winning  his  children's  love,  yet  he  "profes*-! 
not  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  them  when  they  vw 
small,  and  he  certainly  hardly  ever  saw  them."  His  relation 
with  the  elder  members  of  his  family  was  grotesque  in  its 
calm  contempt  of  the  accepted  procedure  of  domestic  propriety. 
He  seems  to  have  inherited  an  indifference  towards  the  claim 
of  kith  and  kin. 

"  This  was  the  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  family  habit  or 
tradition  in  which  he  took  any  pleasure  Generally,  the  fact 
that  any  relation  did  a  thing  was  a  reason  for  doing  th? 
opposite.  When  reproached  with  being  unsympathetic  to  his 
relations,  ho  replied,  'On  the  contrary.  The  Wards  hat* 
always  differed  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Therefore,  I 
best  agree  with  my  family  by  differing  from  them.' " 

He  "  arranged  not  to  be  on  speaking  terms  "  with  his  brothers, 
and  carefully  renewed  the  arrangement  when,  on  meeting  acci- 
dentally at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  he  so  far  forgot  himself 
and  the  quarrel  as  to  discuss  the  play  with  his  brother  Henry 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Tennyson,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  Tead  his  poetry.  He  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  nature,  but  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  ai 
oak  and  a  beech.  He  bubbled  over  with  high  spirits.  yn 
underwent  tortures  of  spiritual  despondency  that  might  rival 
the  heart-searchings  of  a  Puritan.  His  passion  for  theolocy 
wont  hand  in  hand  with  an  eager  study  of  French  plays.  ^e 
might  greatly  extend  the  list  of  contradictions.  We  will  only 
add  that  which  was  presented  by  his  fierce  intolerance  sad 
his  genuine  humanity 
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UPROOTING  THE  "  SPOILS "  SYSTEM. 

The  November  State  elections  have  advertised  to  the 
orld  the  strength  of  the  American  revolt  from  the 
'arnmany  yoke,  but  possibly  few  are  aware  of  the  steady 
ad  successful  campaign  which  American  law  has  been 
3nducting  for  many  years  against  the  established 
let  hods  of  political  corruption.  A  cheering  account  of 
Ten  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform "  is  contributed  to 
be  North  ^American  Review  for  November  by  Mr.  Chas. 
iyman,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
?he  movement  of  reform  which  began  at  the  close  of  the 
ttvil  War  resulted  in  the  passing  in  1883  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law,  which  aimed  at  producing  "  nothing  short 
if  a  revolution  " : — 

What  did  the  civil  service  law  propose  ?  In  brief,  this :  To 
substitute,  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  a  "merit" 
system  or  method  of  appointment  and  promotion  for  the 
"spoils"  system  or  method,  and  thereby  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  improve  the  character  of  the  service ;  to 
apportion  the  appointments  in  the  departments  at  Washington 
to  the  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Colombia 
according  to  population;  to  prevent  appointments  and  dis- 
missals for  purely  political  reasons,  and  to  prohibit  the  levying 
of  political  assessments  upon  government  employees,  and.  the 
solicitation  or  collection  of  political  contributions  from  officers 
or  employees  by  other  officers  or  employees  anywhere,  or  such 
solicitation  or  collection  from  anybody,  whether  official  or  not, 
by  anybody,  whether  official  or  not,  in  any  building  in  which 
the  public  business  is  carried  on. 

STEADY  ADVANCE  OF  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM. 

The  class  of  offices  to  which  the  new  system  was 
applicable  was  partly  specified,  partly  left  to  the  further 
discretion  of  the  President.  "At  first  the  number  of 
places  within  the  classified  service  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  was  not  far  from  fourteen  thousand. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  forty-five  thousand."  "The 
Commission  never  admits  into  its  files  or  records  any 
statement  or  evidence  as  to  tho  politics  or  religion  of 
applicants  or  eligibles."  "At  some  of  tho  local  post 
offices  and  custom  houses  "  the  old  habit  of  expectation 
has  followed  every  change  of  parties  with  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  political  complexion  of  applicants, 
but  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  this  year. 
There  has  also  been 

a  steady  although  not  rapid  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
reform  sentiment,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  passage  of  reform 
laws  in  two  States,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  iu 
several  municipalities;  in  the  greater  vigilance  exercised  by 
the  public  concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of  public 
officials,  and  the  closer  watch  over  administrative  affairs  main- 
tained by  the  general  public. 

NEXT  STEPS  NEEDED. 

Mr.  Lyman  mentions  several  drawbacks  which  require 
to  be  removed.   In  his  opinion 

a  serious  mistake  was  made  at  the  outset  by  excepting  chiefs 
of  division,  chief  clerks,  and  certain  other  high-grade  officials 
from  examination,  thus  making  them  tho  prey  of  the  spoils- 
men. .  .  .  For  some  reason  no  President  has  yet  been  willing 
to  Btrike  these  places  from  the  excepted  list ;  but  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  act  will  not  much  longer  be  delayed. 

Tbc  civil  service  law  contemplates  that  promotions  in  the 
chiBsified  service  shall  be  made  upon  competitive  tests;  but 
this  branch  of  tho  work  has  not  yet  been  seriously  entered 
npon.  .  .  .  That  the  conditions  will  be  much  improved  until  a 
wett-digested  and  comprehensive  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations is  put  into  operation,  is  not  probable. 

To  this  movement  belong  tho  hopes  of  all  true  lovers 
of  the  nation,  the  race,  and  the  kind.  Its  progress 
is  one  of  the  fairest  auguries  of  universal  political 
good. 


FEATS  AND  FOLLIES  OF  AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

With  characteristic  plainness  of  speech,  the  Investors' 
Review  discourses  of  "  evil  things  and  good  in  the  United 
States."  "  No  country,  ancient  or  modern,"  it  affirms, 
"ever  displayed  a  greater  elasticity  of  resources"  than 
was  shown  when  the  United  States  paid  off  in  less  than 
thirty  years  a  debt  of  almost  £400,000,000.  This  feat, 
and  the  small  amount  of  local  indebtedness,  is  attributed 
to  the  system  of  fixed  dates  for  redemption.  "  Such  a 
thing  as  a  permanent  irredeemable  debt  does  not  exist  in 
the  American  Union."  In  this  excellent  management 
is  traced  "  the  influence  of  the  old  conservative  ideas  of 
the  South." 

On  the  contrary,  the  Republican  r&jime,  which  lasted 
unbroken  in  the  Union  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Grover  Clevelaid,  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  mani- 
festations of  Republican  Government  which  is  to  be  found  in 
modern  history  ...  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  debased, 
debasing,  and  corrupt  democratic  administrations  the  world 
has  ever  seen  on  a  large  scale. 

The  "  pension"  system  which  within  the  year  just 
closed  swallowed  up  32  millions  sterling,  "  as  much  as  it 
costs  us,  or  almost  as  much  as  it  costs  us,  to  maintain 
our  Army  aud  Navy,  and  which  for  the  current  year  is 
to  be  about  £33,500,000,"  is  described  as  "the  most 
gigantic  system  of  public  corruption  which  history  has 
anywhere  recorded." 

WHAT  HAS  MADE  PBOTECTION  POSSIBLE. 

The  effect  of  the  false  economic  principles  which  the 
United  States  have  adopted  has  been  largely  disguised 
by  "  the  amount  of  European,  and  especially  British, 
German,  and  Dutch,  money  poured  into  the  United 
States  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,"  which  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  one  thousand  millions  sterling,  and  has 
"  supplied  the  means  by  which  the  Union  has  been  able 
to  stand  up  under  burdens  which  would  have  crushed 
any  community,  young  or  old,  if  left  entirely  to  itself." 
Since  the  Baring  crisis  there  has  been  "  a  slackening  off 
in,  if  not  complete  withdrawal  of,  supplies  of  European 
moneys."  Ihis  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  American 
crisis  of  the  past  summer.  Continued  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  it  would  compel  the  States  "to  fly  to  any 
expedient  which  will  knock  down  the  barriers  standing 
between  them  and  an  enormous  export  trade."  But — 
all  tho  follies  and  economic  blunders,  all  the  social  cankers  of 
tho  American  Union,  are  but  trivialities  beside  the  blood  tax 
to  which  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  to  submit  in 
times  of  peace.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  and  to 
a  smaller  extent  in  every  other  European  State,  the  devastation 
of  an  armed  peace  becomes  every  year  more  agonising.  They 
must  be  beaten  in  any  industrial  competition  with  the  North 
American  Union  when  it  throws  off  its  shackles. 

The  reviewer  holds,  therefore,  that  "  the  Arrerican 
people  will  come  through  their  present  currency  and 
other  afflictions  with  little  scathe,"  and  "that  the  United 
States  give  at  the  present  time,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
long  to  give,  tho  best  security  available  for  British  capital 
judiciously  invested."  But  he  also  urges  that  "the 
British  public  ought  to  let  the  American  people  them- 
selves find  the  money  for  new  enterprises,  no  matter  how 
attractively  these  may  be  put  before  them." 


In  Meiry  England  for  November  the  editor  introduces 
"  a  new  poet,"  Mr.  Francis  Thompson— whoso  "  Poems  " 
have  appeared  this  month — with  the  words : — "  It  is 
with  a  full  conviction  that  tho  poets  of  the  front  rank  of 
all  times  and  countries  can  be  counted  on  the  ten  fingers 
that  we  place  indubitably  the  name  of  Francis  Thompson 
as  one  of  these." 
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JUSTICE  TO  TOM  PAINE. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  defamed  characters  of  history 
is  quite  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  traditional  horror  with  which  the  author 
of  "  The  Age  of  Reason  "  has  been  regarded  is  being 
seriously  impugned.  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  contributes  to  the 
November  Arena  a  "  Study  of  Thomas  Paine,"  which  sets 
the  man  in  quite  a  heroic  light.  Mr.  Powell  begins  by 
quoting  Benjamin  Franklin's  Creed : — 

I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe :  that  ho 
governs  it  by  his  providence ;  that  he  ought  to  be  worshipped  : 
that  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render  him  is  doing  good 
to  his  other  children ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and 
will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life,  respecting  its 
conduct  in  this.  .  .  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ...  I  think  his 
system  of  morals  and  his  religion,  as  lie  left  them  to  us,  the 
best  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like  to  see;  but  ...  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  his  divinity. 

PAINE  AN  ANTI-ATHEIST. 

To  him  "Paine  was  a  destructive  by  contrast";  yet 
with  substantially  the  same  belief: — 

"  I  believe,"  wrote  Mr.  Paine,  "  in  one  God,  and  no  more, 
and  hope  for  happiness  beyond  this  life.  I  believe  that 
religious  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  our  fellow-beings  happy."  He  closes 
the  first  part  of  his  "  Age  of  Reason "  as  follows : — "  The 
creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and  ever-existing  word  of  God. 
in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived.  It  proclaims  his  power: 
it  demonstrates  his  wisdom:  it  manifests  his  goodness  and 
beneficence.  The  moral  duty  of  man  consists  in  imitating  the 
moral  goodness  and  beneficence  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
creation  toward  all  his  creatures. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  Agnosticism  and 
Positivism,  this  creed  is  eminently  conservative.  Paine 
himself  declared  that  he  wrote  the  "Age  of  Reason  "  in 
hourly  expectation  of  being  guillotined,  and  with  the 
express  aim  of  saving  the  French  from  Atheism:— 

The  people  of  France  were  running  headlong  into  Atheism ; 
and  I  had  the  work  in  their  own  language,  to  stop  them  in 
that  career  and  fix  them  in  the  first  article  of  every  man's 
creed,  who  has  any  creed  at  all,  "  I  believe  in  God." 

AN  AUTHOR  OP  AMEBICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

Mr.  Powell  enlarges  on  Paine's  services  to  American 
freedom.  His  "  common  sense  "  is  said  to  have  hastened 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  six  or  eight  weeks; 
delayed  beyond  which,  it  might  have  been  delayed  a 
century.  Cobbett  said, "  Whoever  wrote  the  Declaration, 
Paine  was  its  author."  His  "Crisis"  reinspired  "the 
whole  despairing  land  and  army "  at  one  of  the  darkest 
moments.  His  "  Rights  of  Man"  was  "  a  masterly  work, 
and  created  an  enthusiasm  everywhere."  At  that  date, 
Paine  "  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
times,"— after  Washington  and  Franklin, "  the  best  loved 
man  in  the  world."  His  "Ago  of  Reason"  changod  all 
this.  Barlow  wrote : — 

Ho  always  frequented  the  best  company  in  England  and 
France,  till  he  became  the  object  of  calumny,  till  he  conceived 
himself  neglected  and  despised  by  his  former  friends.  From 
that  moment  he  gave  himself  much  to  drink  and  companions 
less  worthy  of  his  better  days. 

Mr.  Powell  sadly  deplores  the  decree  of  the  nation, 
which  in  the  centennial  year  of  187G  excluded  from 
Independence  Hall  the  bust  and  all  memorials  of  Paine— 
"  the  man  who  was  the  first  to  write  the  proud  words, 
'  The  United  States  of  America,'  "— 

A  man  of  unsurpassed  courage  of  convictions,  of  unwavering 
faith  in  the  truth,  and  supremely  possessed  of  that  piety 
which  consists  in  love  for  God  and  for  his  fellow-men. 


FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT  IN  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

The  "  Six  Days  "  of  Genesis  vabiotjsly  Rendebj:j. 

Whj  should  Christian  faith  and  scientific  freedom  U 
deolared  incompatible,  when  even  "  the  Catholic,  who  i. 
usually  reputed  to  be  the  most  enthralled  by  faith  and 
dogma,  enjoys  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  freedom'": 
This  is  the  point  of  a  courageous  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  A 
Zahm,  C.S.C.,  in  the  North  American  Iieview  for  Sep- 
tember. Protestant  and  unbeliever  will  be  inclined  tc 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  lofty  liberty  in  the  Church 
which  condemned  Galileo;  but  they  will  probably  1* 
surprised  to  find,  from  the  facts  cited  by  the  writer, 
how  large  the  freedom  allowed  to  Catholic  thinkers 
actually  is.  He  reminds  us  that  the  Fathers  differed  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  the  Noachiiui 
deluge,  and  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  The  "  six  days ' 
of  Genesis  were  taken  by  the  School  of  Origen  and  Ath» 
nosius  "  in  a  metaphorical  sense,"  creation  being  suppose! 
by  them  to  be  simultaneous.  The  Syrian  School  uphel 
the  literal  meaning.  St.  Augustine  took  the  "  day6  "  to 
be  "  indeterminate  intervals  of  time."  The  HexameroL 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyesa  contains  "  the  germs  of  the  cele- 
brated nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace." 

PAPAL  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Turning  to  less  ancient  history,  Father  Zahm  recalls 
the  words  of  the  Vatican  Council : — "  The  Church  does 
not  forbid  the  human  sciences  to  make  use  of,  each  in  its 
own  domain,  their  own  principles  and  methods  "—and 
similar  liberal  utterances  of  Leo  XIII.  Leo  XII.  gave 
solid  encouragement  to  Cham  pal  lion  in  those  explorations 
among  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  which  were  supposed  to 
impugn  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Mosaic  annals.  De 
Rossi,  in  his  investigations  regarding  Quaternary  man, 
which  were  expected  to  discredit  the  Inspired  Record, 
received  the  help  and  patronage  of  Pius  IX.  The  alleged 
discovery  of  proofs  of  Tertiary  man,  whieh  involved  the 
overthrow  of  Biblical  chronology,  was  the  work  of  a  pious 
French  priest  and  theologian,  who  was  never  molested 
but  rather  aided  in  his  researches  by  fellow  Catholics. 
The  theory  of  pre-Adamites,  seemingly  so  contrary  to 
dogma  and  Scripture,  has  been  championed  with  complete 
impunity  by  devoted  sons  of  the  Church.  When  the 
Vatican  library  was  thrown  open  to  the  scholars  of  the 
world,  Leo  XIII.  wrote,  "  The  first  law  of  history  is  to 
dread  uttering  a  falsehood  ;  the  next  is  not  to  fear  stating 
the  truth ;  lastly,  the  historian's  writings  should  be  open 
to  no  suspicion  of  partiality  or  animosity." 

A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

One  other  saying  we  must  quote,  since  ite  author  is 
declared  by  a  fellow  associate  of  the  French  Institute 
to  possess  *"  the  combined  genius  of  Euler,  Lagrnnp?. 
Laplace,  Gans,  and  Jacobin."  This  prodigy  of  matlk- 
matical  intellect  is  Baron  Cauchy,  and  he  declared- 
It  is  precisely  because  it  is  exact  and  true  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  so  eminently  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
sciences  and  to  the  most  noble  faculties  of  our  intelligence.  .  . 
It  is  becmse  it  is  exact  and  true  that  it  presides  at  the 
sublime  meditations  of  the  Augustines.  the  Descarteses,  the 
Newtons,  the  Fermats,  the  Maclaurins,  the  Pascals,  thv 
I.inneuses,  the  Eulors,  the  Copernicuses,  the  Tyco-Brahes,  the 
Cassinis.  of  all  those  great  men  of  all  ages,  who,  in  tbt- 
contemplution  of  nature  and  of  the  admirable  laws  established 
by  the  Creator,  found  without  ceasing  new  motives  to  bless 
and  adore  the  author  of  so  great  marvels. 

When  "  the  conclusions  of  science  appear  to  contravene 
certain  articles  of  faith,"  "  the  apparent  discord  is  due 
entirely  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  teachings  of  the 
faith  or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  facts  of  nature." 
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THE  COMPOSER  OF  ."  THE  BETTER  LAND." 

Me.  F.  H.  Cowejt. 
Fancy  Mr.  Cowen  having  to  go  all  the  way  to  Milan  to 
get  his  new  opera  produced !  And  the  English  a  musical 
nation !  Th"e  story  of  "  Signa's  "  misfortunes  has  been 
keeping  Mr.  Cowen's  name  well  to  the  fore  of  late, 
however,  and  Sylvia's  Journal  for  December  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  present  its  readers  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  composer  by  Flora  Klickmann,  happily  not 
hidden  away  under  the  general  heading  "  Musical  Notes." 

HIS  TEACHERS. 

Born  in  Jamaica,  on  January  29,  1852,  Frederic  H. 
Cowen  composed  his  first  "work,"  "The  Minna  Waltz," 
in  1858.  Two  years  later  this  was  followed  by  "  Garibaldi," 


MB.  F.  H.  COWEN. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Btusdl  and  Son.) 

an  operetta;  and  as  a  souvenir  of  its  first  performance 
Mr.  Cowen  still  cherishes  a  cup  presented  to  him  on  the 
ooc&sion  by  Mr.  Henry  Russell.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
had  Julius  Benedict  to  teach  him  the  piano,  and  John 
Gross  to  teach  him  harmony.  Later  Mr.  Goss  taught  him 
the  organ,  and  Mr.  Carrodus  the  violin.  In  1865  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Leipsic,  and  had  as  his 
masters,  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  and  Reinecke.  In  1867 
he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  but  the  following  year  returned 
to  London,  and  henceforth  gave  himself  up  to  the  life  of 
a  composer. 

WOBKS. 

Mr.  Cowen's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1869,  and 
"  The  Rose  Maiden,"  one  of  his  most  popular  cantatas, 
to  produced  a  year  later,  when  he  was  only  eighteen. 
A  universal  favourite  is  "  The  Language  of  Flowers,"  an 
orchestral  suite.  In  1888,  Mr.  Cowen  was  summoned  to 
Melbourne  to  conduct  the  concerts,  and  undertake  the 
musical  arrangements  generally,  for  the  Exhibition.  He 
was  feted  everywhere,  and  his  visit  will  be  long  remem- 
bered in  the  Antipodes.  After  his  return  to  England, 
lie  composed  the  cantata  "  St.  John's  Eve,"  and  the  opera 
"  Thorgrim."  His  new  works  about  which  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much  of  late  are  "  The  Water  Lily,"  a  romantic 
legend,  produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival,  and  "  Signa," 
*ne  opera  brought  ,  out  at  the  Dal  Verme  Theatre  in 
Milan. 


THE  COMPOSER  AT  HOME. 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Cowen  as  a  conductor,  Miss  Klickmann 
writes : — 

Calm  and  concise  in  every  movement,  nothing  but  his  face 
reveals  the  fact  that  his  whole  being  is  on  the  alert  and  strung 
to  the  highest  possible  teniaon.  His  memory  is  apparently 
inexhaustible. 

At  home  (Miss  Klickmann  continues)  he  looks  many  years 
younger  than  he  does  on  a  platform.  Of  medium  height  and 
slightly  built,  one  can  readily  credit  the  many  stories  that  ara 
told  of  his  wild  mountaineering  exploits.  A  very  firm  will, 
and  a  fixed  determination  to  have  his  own  way,  are  among  the 
open  secrets  written  on  his  face. 

In  the  study,  books  are  on  the  walls  and  in  every  nook  and 
corner.  Intellectual,  refined,  they  cover  a  tremendous  range 
of  reading ;  the  humorous  clement  is  also  well  represented. 
His  most  engrossing  hobby  is  the  pursuit  of  first  editions,  and 
he  certainly  has  a  magnificent  collection,  representing  most  of 
our  great  authors.  In  many  instances  he  possesses  complete 
sets  of  their  works. 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Mr.  Cowen 
at  various  ages,  and  a  few  pictures  of  his  house. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EGER  COUNTRY. 

Every  year,  Herr  Alois  John  (Bahnhofstr.  25,  Eger) 
publishes  a  review  of  the  literature,  relating  to  the 
history  and  folk-lore  of  the  Germans  in  Egerland  and  the 
Fichtelgebirge  in  North-West  Bohemia.  The  author, 
indeed,  has  become  qui  to  famous  as  an  enthusiastio 
champion  of  all  that  is  German  in  connection  with  his 
native  country,  and  no  wonder,  for  his  idea  is  a  happy 
one,  and  it  is  excellently  carried  out.  From  an  article  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  series,  which  has  just  appeared, 
we  learn  that  it  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Goethe 
who  discovered  the  peasants  of  the  Eger  country.  Hia 
letters  show  how  charmed  he  was  with  their  dress, 
language,  history,  songs,  manners  and  customs.  Gruner 
published  a  book  on  the  Egerlanders  about  1822,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  the  only  book  dealing  with  the  subject. 
About  fifty  years  afterwards,  however,  several  writers 
seem  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  country  and  its 
history,  and  from  that  time  the  Egerland  has  never  been 
without  its  historian.  The  site  of  Eger  itself,  the  native 
dress  of  the  people,  their  legends,  proverbs,  national 
songs  and  melodies,  nursery  rhymes,  language  and 
dialect,  etc.,  have  all  been  discussed  in  essays  and  more 
exhaustive  works  of  research. 

The  contents  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Herr  John's 
"Literary  Year-Book"  include  articles  on  National 
Art,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Pudor;  Forgotten  Egerland 
Writers;  Count  Clemens  Zedwitz-Liebenstein,  by  Herr 
John ;  The  Dialect  Literature  of  the  Egerland,  also 
by  Herr  John ;  a  letter  by  Goethe,  etc.  An  important 
feature,  of  course,  is  the  extensive  critical  survey  of  the 
literature  of  the  year  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
country — books,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  etc., 
on  such  topics  as  Goethe  at  Franzensbad,  Marienbad, 
Karlsbad,  etc. ;  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  other 
musicians  at  the  Bohemian  watering-places;  Wallen- 
stein  literature  (for  it  was  in  the  town  house  of  Eger 
that  Wallenstein  was  murdered  in  1634);  the  various 
articles  on  Franzensbad  in  connection  with  the  centenary 
of  the  "  bath " ;  not  to  mention  more  general  works  on 
the  geology,  ethnography,  literature,  etc.,  of  the  country. 
This  bibliography  is  altogether  most  carefully  compiled ; 
even  an  article  on  "  A  Beauty  Bath,"  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  World,  is  included. 
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IS  EUCLID  DETHRONED? 


Any  one  not  initiated  into  the  esoteric  mysteries  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  especially  as  they  border  ou  meta- 
physics, who  happens  to  stumble  upon  the  Educational 
Review  for  September,  will  find  strange  reading  in 
George  B.  Halsted's  article  on  "  The  Old  and  the  New 
Geometry."  The  average  man  has  been  taught  to  regard 
Euclid  as  one  of  the  very  few  unassailable  sacred  books 
of  science.  Not  merely  the  deductive  reasonings,  but 
the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  old  geometer  he  had 
supposed  to  be  impregnable.  But  what  does  he  find 
here  ?  That  Euclid  the  Great  is  fallen— is  fallen !  After 
reigning  supreme  and  sole  for  over  two  thousand  years, 
he  is  only  allowed  a  third  and  somewhat  precarious 
place  beside  two  modern  rivals.  The  compactness  of 
his  imperial  fabric  is  not  questioned ;  it  is  its  foundations 
that  are  doubted  or  denied.  His  "axiom"  as  to  the 
conditions  on  which  two  straight  lines,  if  produced 
indefinitely,  will  meet  lias,  it  appears,  proved  to  be  his 
Achilles'  heel. 

The  Russian  Lobatschcwsky,  by  one  of  those  unexpected 
Btrokes  of  genius  which  are  like  the  spontaneous  variation 
that  starts  a  now  species,  substituted  for  this  celebrated  axiom 
its  contradictory,  that  the  sura  of  the  interior  angles  made  on 
the  same  side  of  a  transversal  by  two  straight  lines  may  be  less 
than  two  right  angles  without  the  lines  meeting.  A  perfectly 
consistent  and  elegant  geometry  then  follows,  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  always  less  than  two  right 
angles,  and  not  every  triangle  has  its  vertices  concyclic.  Thus 
Lobatschewsky,  in  1829,  was  the  first  man  ever  to  publish  a 
non-Enclidean  geometry. 

To  the  ordinary  mind  this  sounds  like  impugning  the 
eternal  certainties  of  the  multiplication-table. 

TWO  STRAIGHT  LINES  MAY  ENCLOSE  A  SPACE. 

But  an  if  possible  more  glaring  act  of  revolt  has  been 
perpetrated. 

Euclid  assumes  "  two  straight  lines  do  not  enclose  a  space  " ; 
that  is,  two  straight  lines  having  crossed  diverge  for  ever.  To 
open  the  mind  of  man  for  the  contradictory  of  this,  another 
stroke  of  pure  genius  was  necessary 

and  has  been  supplied  by  Riemann.  He  suggested  as 
answer  to  the  old  question,  Is  space  finite  or  infinite? 
that  space  might  be  at  once  unbounded  and  finite,  as  in 
the  sphere. 

The  three  possible  geometries  of  uniform  space,  the  geome- 
tries of  Lobatschcwsky-Boylai,  of  Euclid,  and  of  Riemann, 
have  been  co-ordinated  through  Cayley's  projective  metrics  by 
Fdix  Klein,  who  calls  them  respectively  hyperbolic,  parabolic, 
elliptic.  There  is  not  even  one  eminent  mathematician  alive 
who  now  maintains  that  the  Euclidean,  or  parabolic,  or  homa- 
loidal,  geometry  is  the  only  possible  form  of  space  science  ;  or 
that  the  spaco  analysed  in  Euclid's  assumptions  is  the  only 
non-contradictory  sort  of  space.  Thus  universal  spaco  has 
been  pluralised.  .  .  .  Charles  S.  Peirce  claims  to  have  esta- 
blished, from  astronomical  measurements,  that  our  particular 
spaco  is  hyperbolic,  is  the  space  first  expounded  by  Lobat- 
schewsky and  Boylai. 

"TWO  pahallels  continually  approach  each  other." 

Mr.  Halsted  proceeds  to  develop  several  other  esoteric 
paradoxes,  such  as — 

"  The  binomial  theorem  is  not  always  true  " ;  "  In  general  it 
is  not  possible  to  draw  a  circle  through  three  non-co-straight 
points  " ;  "  In  hyperbolic  geometry  every  two  parallels  con- 
tinually approach  each  other";  "That  stale  stupidity,  'A 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,'  is 
equally  unavailable  for  foundation-building." 
The  shades  of  innumerable  schoolboys  whose  lives  were 
made  miserable  because  tliey  prescieutly  maintained  the 
"  stupidity  "  of  Euclid  must  be  placated  at  last. 


Whether  this  question  in  regard  to  the  actual  q&j 
external  reality  be  ever  decided,  or  however  it  be  deei-;'* 
elementary  geometry  taught  in  schools  will  still  renait  t, 
has  always  been,  Euclidean. 

But  even  the  dullest  of  non-mathematical  boys  t 
derive  some  comfort  from  knowing  that  in  the  kjj- 
sphere  of  science  the  hoary  tyrant  has  been  dethrowl 


A  Sad  Look-out  for  Bengal. 

A  very  lugubrious  picture  'of  the  state  of  Besgsi  % 
drawn  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Barrow  in  the  Calcutta  Beviex.  fc 
Census  has,  he  points  out,  shown  "  that  all  the  old  re- 
are  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  decay,  while  prosperity  ti 
improvement  are  found  only  in  the  rich  alluvial  Eita 
districts,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  Western  districts  vb= 
new  land  is  being  broken  up."  His  own  experiense  it 
the  last  twenty  years  in  ana  about  Bengal  villages  mr 
too  clearly  confirms  this  statement.  As  a  conseqnencecrt, 
is  increasing.  "  Bengal  is  raising  a  paradise  for  Iwjh; 
and  a  pandemonium  for  everybody  else."  He  finds  i- 
cause  in  the  unfortunate  innovation  by  which  the  Eriri 
Government  transformed  the  zemindars — or  agents  of  L- 
Mohammedan  rulers  appointed  to  collect  for  the  Staff  i 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land — into  ofm 
with  the  rights  of  British  landlords.  The  ownership  ' 
village  land  has  hence  come  to  be  divided  and  subdir,i- 
let  and  sublet,  until  zemindars,  instead  of  being  fx 
officers  to  promote  local  welfare,  have  become  »» 
litigious  collectors  of  rent.  To  prevent  the  complete  r- 
of  the  province,  Mr.  Barrow  advocates  "  the  reston!:  .•: 
of  the  old  system  on  a  scientific  basis," — "fixing  ran 
a  proportion  of  crops,"— and  the  forcing  back  of  t 
landowners  of  Bengal  on  the  principle  of  the  Hindu  it 
family,  which  acts  through  a  head,  so  that  they  be  cb.:- 
allowed  to  manage  their  estates  through  one  memit 
"  for  all  estates  and  tenures  the  name  of  only  one  on; 
shall  be  registered." 

The  moral  effect  of  the  present  chaos  on  the  propriet.s 
seems  to  be  even  more  calamitous  than  the  economic. 

From  the  one  extreme  of  State  communism,  they  liatr  i' 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  anarchy  of  completely  nncoolitf  i 
individualism  ....  The  present  generation  of  edw  ; 
Bengalis  are  in  consequence  utterly  wanting  in  suborfliiBi  ' 
to  authority.  Amongst  themselves  obedience  to  authoril;  i-  > 
virtue  little  praciised,  and  the  faith  and  reverence  which  r> 
the  distinguishing  virtues  pf  Hinduism  liave  well  nigh  01- 
appeared;  a  result,  I  think,  chiefly  due  to  the  utter  relaiai  3 
of  all  control  over  their  land  affairs  by  the  State. 


Indian  Salt-tax  and  Cholera. 

The  salt  monopo'y  in  India,  Mr.  J.  B.  Penningiri 
writing  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  declares  to  i».  1 
greater  evil  than  either  opium  or  alcohol  :— 

A  largo  quantity  of  salt  is  even  more  necessary  to  K  ■"- 
India,  both  for  men  and  cattle,  than  it  is  in  Europe,  and' 
have  very  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  want  of  an  abm>> 
supply  of  salt  may  be  one  of  the  main  predisposing  cso.<  > 
the  virulence  of  cholera  and  cattle  disease.    It  is,  «t  "■' 
rate,  a  very  significant  fact  that  cholera  is  characterised  k;  • 
deficiency  of  salt  in  the  blood,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  to!*  i 
fact  that  the  want  of  unlimited  salt  is  really  0  cause  of 
tality  (as  I  firmly  believe  it  will),  the  caso  for  the  prosKn!' : 
is  simple  enough :  we  destroy  untold  millions  of  the  we*ll! 
the  peoplo  in  ordeT  to  gain  an  annual  revenue  of  about  a;-' 
millions  X  rupees. 

For  want  of  salt  the  blood  of  the  people  is  imF^ 
ished,  the  cattle  suffer,  the  soil  is  rendered  less  fen* 
He  demands  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  and  advocat*' 
poll  tax  as  its  substitute. 
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THE  WANDERER'S  EVENING  SONG. 

Velhagen  for  October  has  an  article  on  the  Community 
of  Gabelbach,  by  Herr  A.  Trinius.  Though  it  is  vain  to 
search  in  atlases  and  State  handbooks  for  any  reference 
to  Gabelbach,  the  spot  has'a  fame  which  many  another 
community  must  envy.  In  innumerable  songs  and 
pictures  it  has  been  celebrated ;  in  occasional  verses  its 
fame  has  resounded;  and  its  first  poet  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  with  the  German  people  —  Viktor  von 
Schefifel. 

THE  GOETHE-HOUSE  ON  THE  KICKELHAHN. 

The  wooden  house  in  which  the  community  holds  its 
meetings  stands  in  the  midst  of  fine,  proud,  pine-trees, 
and  we  cannot  visit  it  without  being  touched  by  the 
charm  of  German  poetry  and  the  silent  thought  of  him 
who  with  his  being  and  his  songs  has  endeared  to 
us  every  foot  of  the  ground — Goethe.    Gabelbach  is 
indeed,  founded  on  classic  soil,  for  Ilmenau,  Gabelbach, 
and  Kickelhahn  are  all  closely  associated  with  the  namo 
of  Goethe.   He  often  took  refuge  here,  especially  when 
his  feelings  and  his  thoughts  were  centred  in  Frau  von 
Stein.    He  lodged  in  a  tower-like  house  of  wood,  two 
storeys  high,  on  the  top  of  the  Kickelhahn.   In  1870  this 
building  was  burnt  down,  but  four  years  later  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  it  was;  substituted.    It  was  in  this 
curious  house  that  Goethe  wrote  many  of  his  poems,  and 
from  this  high  place  that  he  addressed  his  effusions  to 
his  beloved,  assuring  her  of  his  love,  and  depicted  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"UEBEB  ALLEN  G1PFELN." 

The  retreat  on  the  Kickelhahn  has  another  special 
interest.  It  was  in  this  house,  on  September  7th,  1783, 
that  Goethe  wrote  the  charming  little  "Wanderer's 
Evening  Song,"  beginning  "Ueber  alien  Gipfeln."  The 
words  were  traced  in  pencil  on  the  wooden  wall  of  his 
room,  and  thirty  years  later,  while  on  another  visit  to 
the  place,  he  retraced  the  writing  which  had  meanwhile 
grown  pale  and  indistinct,  and  confirmed  what  he  had 
done  by  adding  "  Ren.  29  Aug.  1813."  The  eve  of  his 
last  birthday  found  him  once  more  in  his  lofty  retreat, 
and  when  he  was  looking  out  into  the  evening  glow, 
his  eye  again  fell  on  the  words  of  his  song.  Now  he  was 
deeply  moved,  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  his 
lips  whispered  softly,  "  Ja,  warte  nur,  bald  ruhest  du 
anch!"  ("Yes,  wait  a  little,  and  you  too  will  be  at 
rest!") 

AND  THE  TRANSLATION. 

Just  four  years  ago  the  question  of  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  lyric  cropped  up,  and  many  were  the 
attempts  mado  to  give  an  adequate  rendering  of  it.  The 
late  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  e.g.,  "  saw  that  its  unapproach- 
able literary  excellence  depended  on  its  divine  sponta- 
neityinthe  peculiar,  instinctive  tact  with  whioh  Goethe  had 
transmitted  a  certain  felicitous  mood  of  emotion  into  the 
simplest  language,  the  most  wayward  rhythms,  the  most 
natural  rhymes ;  all  governed  by  a  predominant  sense  of 
music,  compelling  the  seeming  artless  verse  to  take  the 
inevitable  form  which  belongs  to  some  product  of  nature 
— shall  I  say  a  frost  crystal  spread  across  a  window-pane 
which  has  been  breathed  upon— or  a  film  deposited  on 
glass  by  musical  tone  acting  on  a  fluid  ?  "  Mr.  Symonds 
made  three  versions,  all  of  which  he  regarded  as  failures. 
Longfellow,  Miss  Constance  Naden,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  and  many  more,  have  tried  their 
hands  at  it ;  yet  the  lines  still  seem  untranslatable. 


Newbery  House  has  only  one  article  this  month.  With 
1894,  the  price  is  to  be  reduced  to  sixpence. 


GOETHE- WORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  English  Goethe  Society,  which  was  founded  on 
February  26tb,  1886,  has  already  had  many  ups  and 
downs.  _  From  the  study  of  Goethe's  work  and  thought, 
the  society,  in  1891,  extended  its  scope,  so  that  while 
Goethe  is  still  kept  as  the  central  figure,  the  attention  of 
the  members  is  also  directed  to  other  fields  of  German 
literature.  The  substitution  of  "  the  work  and  thought  of 
Goethe  and  his  literary  contemporaries"  for  "Goethe's 
work  and  thought"  having  been  rejected  by  the  Man- 
chester branch,  a  suggestion  that  the  English  Goethe 
Society  be  dissolved  was  discussed  and  negatived.  The 
scope  of  the  society  was  then  widened,  the  secession  of 
the  Manchester  branch  notwithstanding,  with  the  result 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  members  have 
joined  since  the  proposal  to  dissolve  was  made  on 
May  8th,  1891,  and  in  February,  1893,  the  members'  roll 
numbered  two  hundred  and  sixteen.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  besides  branches  in  north,  west,  and  south- 
west London,  there  are  other  important  ones  at  Cambridge, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 

Those  interested  in  Goethe  and  Carlyle  will  remember 
the  publication  of  Goethe's  letters  to  Carlyle.  Goethe,  as 
was  his  custom,  had  kept  copies  of  these  letters,  and 
fortunately  the  copies  were  among  the  archives  of  the 
Goethe  family  bequeathed  seven  or  eight  years  ago  to 
the  Grand- Duchess  of  Weimar  for  preservation  in  the 
National  Goethe  Museum.  Permission  was  given  to 
Mr.  Froude  to  make  copies  of  the  newly-discovered  docu- 
ments, and  the  letters  were  used  to  illustrate  Carlyle's 
idea  of  a  "  World  Literature,"  which  formed  the  subject 
of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  address  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  society  on  May  28th,  1886. 

To  turn  to  the  Transactions,  1891-2,  which  are  edited 
by  the  secretary,  Dr.  Eugene  Oswald,  49,  Blomfield  Road, 
Maida  Hill,  W.,  we  note  several  excellent  papers,  as 
interesting  to  the  student  of  English  as  they  are  to  the 
student  of  German  literature;  e.g.,  Mr.  R.  G.  Alford's 
"  Goethe's  Earliest  Critics  in  England  "  and  Mr.  R,  A.  J. 
Mensch's  "  Goethe  and  Wordsworth."  A  very  important 
and  attractive  paper  is  that  by  Dr.  Tille  on  "  The  Artistic- 
Treatment  of  the  Faust  Legend,"  occupying  some  seventy- 
fivo  pages ;  and  another  of  similar  import  is  "  Recent 
Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Faust,"  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Coupland.  Others,  again,  deal  with  Goethe's  Optimism, 
Goethe's  Pessimism,  Goethe  as  Minister  of  State,  Goethe's 
Sonnets,  etc.,  the  contributions  including  charming  trans- 
lations of  Goethe's  poems  by  Mrs.  K.  Freiligrath  Kroeker 
and  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  and  one  of  Chamisso's  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Aikman. 

Finally,  the  reader  should  turn  to  Dr.  Oswald's  appre- 
ciative paper  on  Chamisso,  who  was  described  by  his 
countryman,  Jean  Jacques  Ampere,  as  "a, man  with  a 
tell  figure  and  long  hair,  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  long 
pursued  by  a  hostile  fate,  a  French  emigre  and  Prussian 
officer,  a  nobleman  and  a  Liberal,  a  poet  and  a  botanist, 
the  author  of  a  fantastic  novel,  and  a  circumnavigator,  » 
German, yet  by  birth  a  Frenchman;  in  brief— Chamisso." 


In  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  November,  Dr.  Hanslick 
has  begun  a  new  series  of  musical  reminiscences,  which 
promise  to  be  as  interesting  as  those  he  has  already 
published. 

The  Revue  de  Famille,  now  called  La  Vie  Contemporaine, 
maintains  its  high  position.  The  number  for  October  1st 
was  devoted  to  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  that  for  Novem- 
ber 1st  includes  an  interesting  article  on  Gounod  and 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  by  M.  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
the  eminent  French  composer. 
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A  SCANDINAVIAN  NOVELIST. 

The  November  number  of  Samtiden  is,  from  cover  to 
cover,  devoted  to  Jonas  Lie,  and,  besides  being  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  great  writer,  is  a  welcome  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  magazine  literature  of  the 
day,  giving  as  it  does  a  perfect  portrait  of  the  man  who, 
with  Bjornson  and  Ibsen,  forms  for  all  time  an  Orion's 
Belt  in  Norway's  literary  firmament.  The  first  study  of 
Lie — for  there  are  several — is  given  by  the  eminent  writer 
Herman  Bang.  In  character  and  person  he  is  Ibsen's 
Dr.  Stockmann — as  large  of  heart,  as  genial  of  thought, 
as  broad  minded,  as  blind.  Whoever  knows  Stockmann 
knows  Jonas  Lie.  And,  save  for  its  mistress,  the  house 
of  Lie  is  as  the  house  of  Stockmann,  too. 

By  request  of  the  editor  of  Samtiden,  Jonas  Lie  himself 
gives  in  the  same  number  the  portrait  of  his  helpmate, 
and  an  intensely  interesting  portrayal  of  her  exquisitely 
womanly  character  and  intellectual  gifts.  They  are  of 
the  same  age,  were  betrothed  at  nineteen,  married  at  six- 
and-twenty,  and  have  lived  for  three-and-thirty  years  an 
ideal  life  of  love  and  sympathy  together. 

WHAT  HE  OWES  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Like  Stuart  Mill,  he  ascribes  all  that  is  best  in  his 
writings  to  his  wife : — 

With  the  exception  of  "  Nordfjordhesten,"  "  Slagter-Tobias," 
and  a  few  Adventures,  I  do  not  know  the  book  in  which  she 
has  not  been  my  trusted  guide  as  regards  style  and,  so  to 
speak,  my  fellow-worker  through  every  chapter,  erasing  all 
extravagance,  desiring  this  or  that  to  be  written  and,  under 
necessity,  even  writing  it  herself.  It  has  passed  through  her 
sieve ;  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  my  creative  powers  were 
undeveloped,  and  I  depended  rather  on  mere  chance  than  on 
keen  and  certain  sight.  That  my  sea-novels  received  solid 
shape  is  owing  to  her  more  intense  and  developed  artist-feeling 
and  clearer  artist-eye.  The  plot  of  "The  Pilot  and  his  Wife  " 
I  had  from  her  ....  She  might  well  have  had  her  name  on  the 
title-pages  of  my  books  as  my  collaborateur.  It  was,  however, 
not  the  thing  for  a  "  Frue"  of  our  times  to  take  her  rightful 
place  in  publicity — her  unswerving  taste  was  to  content  herself 
with  her  own  consciousness  that  she  was  her  husband's  spiritual 
equal.  .  .  .  But,  now  that  we  are  entering  on  our  sixtieth  year, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  I  told  that,  in  all  that  it  is  finest  and 
best  I  have  written,  she  has  her  part. 

HOW  "  KVAERN-KALLEN  "  CAME  TO  BE  WRITTEN. 

Among  the  many  vividly  interesting  articles  in  this 
Lie-number  is  one  by  Erik  Lie,  telling  how  his  father 
came  to  write  "  Kvaern-kallen."  It  was  in  the  month  of 
November.  They  had  just  arrived  at'  Rome,  and  had 
homed  themselves  at  52,  Via  di  Capo  le  Case.  Grey, 
dirty,  sleet-weather,  cheating  and  vexations  of  all  sorts, 
had  combined  to  render  the  first  impression  particularly 
disappointing.  "  Inside  the  house,"  says  Lie,  "  we  were 
plagued  by  fleas— not  such  little  miserable  country  fleas 
as  we  know  here  in  Norway — no,  great,  fat,  shining  beasts 
of  prey  that  grunted  like  little  pigs  when  one  dragged 
them  by  the  ears  to  the  washbasin.  And  not  one  or  two 
or  ten,  but  regiments  .  .  .  But,  worse  than  fleas  and 
beggars  and  drivers,  was  an  old  witch  of  a  servant, 
named  Lovisa  Sorentina.  She  was  a  genuine  Roman 
hag,  with  one  solitary  fang  in  her  gums,  and  hands 
like  claws.  She  was  lazy  beyond  all  measure,  and  so 
slow  in  everything  that  we  had  at  last  to  have  our 
boots  cleaned  by  a  street  shoeblack."  Well,  to  cut  the 
story  short,  and  forego  the  temptation  to  give  the  whole 
of  it  in  Erik  Lie's  own  fascinatingly  vivid  style,  this 
charming  old  lady,  who  was  a  pitiless  thief  and  a  con- 
firmed drunkard  into  the  bargain,  one  lucky  day  fell 


downstairs  and  disabled  herself,  and  the  overjoyed  Lis 
instantly  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  her. 

A  FURIOUS  HAG. 

But  the  old  witch  got  life  in  her  then,  and,  on  hesiisg 
that  she  was  discharged,  flew  up  at  them  like  a  furf ,  ebI 
hurled  a  Niagara  of  round  fat  curses  over  their  beadi 
She  stormed  and  thundered,  not  in  ordinary  fashion,  bet 
in  majestic  Italian,  with  eyes  agleam  and  her  claws  i» 
such  swift  motion  that  her  fierce  gesticulations  could  oafr 
be  rivalled  by  the  flood  of  abuse  and  menace  that  gashed 
and  foamed  and  hissed  from  her  lips.   She  was  magni- 
ficent in  her  rage.   Her  attitude,  her  gestures  wen 
splendid  as  those  of  some  glorious  tragedy-queen;  and, 
long  after  the  door  had  been  locked  upon  her,  her  gut- 
tural lashing  invective  rose  from  the  stairway  like  some 
awful  decree  of  damnation.   Jonas  Lie  was  deeply  and 
almost  morbidly  impressed. 

It  was  a  night  some  time  later  that  he  was  roused 
from  sleep  by  a  strange,  horrible  song.  He  rose  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was  two  o'clock,  and  the 
wineshop  over  the  way  had  long  been  closed.  But,  in 
the  middle  of  the  dark,  deserted  street  stood  a  solitary 
being  with  a  turned-down  felt  hat  and  a  pair  of  long 
arms  fiercely  gesticulating  up  at  the  sky.  And  thi* 
being  was  singing  in  a  rusty  giant-voice,  raw  with  win* 
— was  "screaming  his  heart's-blood  into  his  mouth,'' 
wildly  and  more  wildly  yet,  horribly,  terribly,  and  more 
and  more  satanically  in  the  stilly  night.  Jonas  Lit 
listened  with  all  his  senses,  fascinated;  there  was  & 
gigantic  majesty  over  the  man.  He  was  almost  on  tna 
point  of  waking  his  wife,  but  refrained.  The  lamps  is 
the  street  had  been  extinguished — no  soul  was  about 
save  this  creature,  whose  wild  song  bellowed  forth  hate. 

THE  WITCH'S  PBOX.Y. 

He  had  been  sent  by  that  old  witch  of  a  servant  to 
confirm  her  curses,  and  Jonas  Lie  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
pierced,  tormented,  burnt— hau,  hau,  hau! — scourged, 
broken  limb  from  limb ;  his  people  cursed  to  the  ten 
thousandth  generation,  and  evil  given  for  good  through 
all  eternity ;  he  was  to  be  flayed  alive  and,  in  the  biggest 
kettle  of  hell-fire,  boiled  in  burning  oil — hau !  hau !  ban ! 
— the  kettle  boils  1  the  kettle  boils!  the  kettle  boili! 
Jonas  Lie  paled  where  he  stood.  It  might  be  a  fore- 
warning of  death,  this!  Ten  minutes  more  of  blood- 
curdling curses,  and  then  the  mystic  being  vanished  like 
a  shadow  round  the  corner,  and  peace  reigned  once  more. 
The  morrow  came,  and  the  next,  and  yet  another,  and 
Jonas  Lie  lived  on.  The  days  flew  by  in  merriment— 
now  an  evening  spent  with  Arne  Garborg,  now  an  evening 
with  the  artist  Ross,  and  so  on.  "Winter -passed  as 
through  a  sieve,  and  our  nine  months'  stay  in  Rome  was 
marked  only  by  stronger  and  stronger  flea-bites ! "  But 
on  the  night  before  their  departure,  lo!  the  peaceful 
slumber  of  Jonas  Lie  was  once  more  broken  by  the  weird 
song  of  curses,  and  there  in  the  deserted  street  stood 
that  mystical  ally  of  the  witch,  with  colossal  scorn  and 
menace  in  his  throat!  But  this  time  triumph  mingled 
with  the  abuse  and  threats — triumph  that  the  foreigner 
was  leaving,  was  leaving  the  place — going  far  over  the 
mountains  to  the  people  whose  blood  is  green,  and  whose 
God  is  Satan !  Branded  like  a  slave,  he  was  fleeing  from 
Italy's  sunshine,  and  the  Romans  would  see  him  no  more 
before  their  eyes — would  see  him  no  more — would  see  him 
no  more — ho !  ho !  ho !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

The  next  morning  the  Lies  left  Rome,  and  travelled 
homewards,  and  some  two  months  afterwards  there 
grew  out  of  the  witch's  curse  and  other  Roman  remi- 
niscences the  story  called  "  Kvaern-kallen." 
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THE   ITALIANS    OF  TO-DAY. 

As  Sketched  by  a  Fbench  Abtist. 
In  recent  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monties 
M.  Rene  Bazin  has  published  three  interesting  articles 
on  "  The  Italians  of  To-day."  They  are  very  eloquently 
written  ;  but  so  many  fine  descriptions  of  Rome  and  the 
Campagna  exist  in  literature,  that  the  practical  details 
of  architecture  and  husbandry  contained  in  its  pages  are 
best  worth  specifying. 

ROME. 

Rome  is  in  reality  quite  a  small  town,  and  during  the 
last  twenty  years  it  bas  been  struggling  in  the  grip  of  an 
alien  civilisation.  Its  population  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1870 ;  for  it  had  then  226,000  inhabitants,  and  now  can 
boast  of  nearly  400,000.    Out  of  four  people  walking  in 
a  Roman  street,  barely  half  are  Romans.   And  to  house 
this  surplus  of  strangers,  the  old  city  lias  been  pierced 
as  by  dividing  knives,  an  attempt  being  made  to  construct 
new  streets  on  a  regular  plan,  of  which  the  chief  example 
is  the  long  handsome  Via  Nazionale,  which  possesses 
undeniable  beauty,  but  might  just  as  well  be  a  thorough- 
fare in  Turin  or  Milan.   Baron  Haussmann  was  in  Rome 
when  the  Italians  became  masters  of  the  city,  and  the 
trace  of  his  transforming  hands  is  still  plainly  to  be  seen. 
The  fever  of  speculation  which  seized  upon  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  made  them  play  into  the  hands  of  building 
firms,  and  the  devastating  ruin  which  fell  upon  the  spiders 
as  well  as  upon  the  flies,  has  become  matter  of  history. 
Old  travellers  who  remember  the  Rome  of  their  youth 
wail  over  the  desecration,  and  say  that  a  unique  result 
of  ages  has  been  destroyed  for  the  creation  of  a  handsome 
town  like  any  other  town,  that  the  new  houses  are 
blindingly  white  or  unpleasantly  yellow,  and  the  pity  of 
it  is,  that  innumerable  buildings  are  left  unfinished,  the 
openings  walled  up  with  boards,  and  sometimes  literally 
inhabited  by  squatters.    In  some  instances  fine  frescoes 
adorn  the  walls  of  half-built  buildings,  but  the  dire  fate 
of  commercial  failure  fell  upon  the  masters  and  men, 
and  a  washerwoman  may  be  seen  carrying  her  pile  of 
linen  up  the  unfinished  stairs.   M.  Bazin  tells  us  that 
the  army  of  50,000  workmen,  contractors,  artisans  and 
speculators  put  to  flight  by  the  crisis  are  gone,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  their  return. 

THE  CAMPAGNA. 

Leaving  Rome,  which  must  ever  possess  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Vatican,  the  seven  Basilicas,  the  rushing 
fountains  of  the  past,  and  whose  new  streets  must  be 
endured  with  resignation,  M.  Bazin  bids  us  take  our 
stand  with  him  on  the  steps  of  St.  John  Lateran  and 
look  across  the  Campagna.  The  Agro,  or  vast  land 
surrounding  Rome  on  every  side,  is  full  of  tormenting 
questions  and  the  subject  of  most  contradictory  state- 
ments. Enterprising  husbandmen  of  all  ranks  toy  their 
hands  on  it,  but  it  is  full  of  fever,  and  in  the  old  Roman 
literature  we  find  lamentations  over  the  malaria  which 
might  have  been  written  yesterday,  and  amidst  the  ruins 
of  ancient  suburban  houses  of  the  larger  sort  are  votive 
stones  to  the  great  goddess  Fever.  What  the  Popes  did, 
what  the  Italian  Government  has  done  or  tried  to  do, 
and  the  story  of  the  immense  emigration  of  Italians  to 
foreign  countries,  notably  to  South  America,  leaving  this 
great  and  almost  uncultivated  desert  at  their  very  gates, 


is  told  very  powerfully  and  picturesquely  by  M.  Bazin. 
While  the  rural  Italians  are  leaving  their  native  land, 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Abruzzi  are  being  brought  down 
an  hordes  to  work  on  the  great  estates.  These  poor 
people  receive  the  smallest  pay ;  they  are  contracted  for 
is  if  they  were  all  but  slaves.  M.  Baziu's  article  is  full  of 
feelings  of  picturesque  description.  Rome  enthroned  in 
its  Campagna  is  the  most  striking  and  poetical  place  in 
the  world ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  spell  upon  all 
attempts  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  home  for  modern  civili- 
sation. Crops  there  are,  and  herds  of  cattle,  and  men 
and  beasts  compose  endless  unsought  pictures ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  people  and  place  seems  to  refuse  assimila- 
tion, and  the  tide  of  life  beats  up  against  those  ancient 
ramparts  and  is  worsted  in  the  struggle. 

NAPLES. 

M.  Rene  Bazin's  concluding  article  'on  "  The  Italians 
of  To-day"  deals  with  the  South  of  Italy,  and  opens 
with  a  piteous  picture  of  Naples.  The  older  portions 
of  the  town,  those  inhabited  by  the  poorest  part  of  the 
population,  were  always  narrow  and  squalid,  and  the 
piercing  of  new  streets  has  much  worsened  their  condition. 
As  so  often  happens,  the  artificial  creation  of  a  work- 
man's quarter  has  not  answered;  the  new  fiats  are  taken 
by  the  better  class  of  artisans,  and  the  world  of  small 
dealers,  sellers  of  fruit,  fish  and  macaroni,  and  the  hand-to- 
mouth  classes  driving  small  trades,  or  living  on  beggary, 
cannot  move  into  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city  without 
dislocating  their  precarious  industries.  When  the  cholera 
seizes  on  the  older  streets  of  Naples  it  carries  off  a 
thousand  victims  daily,  and  M.  Bazin  leaves  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  an  impression  that  nothing  effectual  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  remedy. 

M.  Bazin  given  a  terrible  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  Neapolitan  poor,  who  actually  see  day  by  day  great 
palace-like  houses  erected,  not  so  much  in  the  place  of, 
but  absolutely  above,  the  miserable  hovels  which  repre- 
sent to  them  home.  In  many  cases  whole  families  are 
turned  out  at  a  moment's  warning  when  the  edifice  above 
them  is  advancing  near  completion. 

THE  DESERTED  GARDEN  OF  EUROPE. 

The  country  districts  of  South  Italy  are  in  an  even 
worse  plight,  and  nothing  is  left  for  the  peasants  to  do 
but  emigrate  to  the  South  American  States  ,*  more  than 
eighty  thousand  men  went  in  one  twelve  months,  yet  M. 
Bazin  observes  that  in  Calabria  he  looked  out  from  the 
train  on  more  than  three  hundred  kilometres  of  lonely 
uncultivated  districts.  As  for  the  country  populations,  at 
Reggio, where  bergamot  scent  is  distilled,  the  workmen  go 
to  bed  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  rise  at  ten,  and  work  all 
the  night  through,  and  until  three  the  next  afternoon. 
For  these  fifteen  hours'  hard  work  in  the  scent  factories 
they  are  paid  the  sum  of  one'shilling  a  day.  Their  food 
is  naturally  innocent  of  meat  or  wine;  breakfast  being 
composed  of  pepper-pods  dipped  in  oil  and  eaten  with 
black  bread. 

Whether  modern  Italy  can  ever  be  brought  success- 
fully into  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century  remains  to  be  seen.  Tho  transition  from  the 
mediteval  to  the  modern  world  has  been  too  sudden, 
the  country  has  not  developed  from  within,  all  so-called 
improvements  having  been  imported  from  without, 
and  as  yet  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  Italian 
people.  As  is  but  natural  from  his  point  of  view,  the 
author  of  the  article  looks  forward  to  a  day  when,  dis- 
carding the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy  will  awake  to  a  better 
tradition,  and  seek  both  prosperity  and  safety  by  entering 
into  amicable  relations  with  France. 
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A  GRAND  OLD  MARKSMAN. 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  of  Wistow  Hall,  Leicestershire, 
is  styled  by  Mr.  Harry  How,  in  a  bright  "illustrated 
interview  "  in  the  Strand,  as  "  The  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Shooting-."  Among  his  twenty-one  prizes  are  "  those  of 
the  Albert  at  Wimbledon  in  1862  and  the  same  trophy 
at  Bisley  in  1893,  a  record  lapse  of  thirty-one  years ! " 
He  was  eight  years  old  when  he  had  his  first  gtito,  and 
last  year,  on  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  "  ho  adjourned  to 
the  field  adjoining  the  house,  which  makes  a  capital 
range,  and  rattled  off  a  dozen  or  two  bull's-eyes."  He  is 
himself  "a  practical  gunmaker." 

THE  COLOUR  OF  "  THE  BEST  SHOOTING  EYES." 

"Whilst  he  was  handling  the  tobacco,"  says  the 
interviewer — 

I  noticed  the  difference  between  the  simp.,'  of  the  right  hand 
as  compared  with  the  left. 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  reply  to  my  query,  "you  can 
always  tell  the  hand  of  a  man  who  hag  shot  much.    Look  at 


SIR  HENRY  HALFORD. 

that  second  finger— it  is  quite  disjointed;  indeed,  (lie  whole 
hand  is  turned.  Then  many  men  l«-ar  the  kiss  of  the  ride 
butt  on  the  juwbone.  The  eyes,  too,  are  a  guide  in  singling 
out  your  ritle  shot.  I  always"  think  that  blue  or  grey  are  the 
best  shooting  eyes;  that's  why  the  Scots  are  si.  successful  at 
the  target,  for  apart  from  their  thoroughness  in  all  they  under- 
take, there  an-  mure  blue  eyes  amongst  them.  An  eye  with  n 
very  small  pupil  is  a  great  advantage,  lin.wn  eyes  seldom 
pome  in;  the  marked  exception  to  this,  however,  is  Lamb,  who 
is  as  good  a  shot  as  any  man,  and  his  are  chestnutty  brown  " 

_  Then  I  learnt  that  amongst  six  oting  men  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  are  non-smokers.  Tlio  vet,  ran  is  a  persistent 
smoker,  and.  practically  never  shoots  without  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.    '•  Let  me  put  in  a  plea  for  the  pip,-."  he  said,  merrilv. 

I  was  onec  shooting  in  one  of  the  matches  for  the  Klcho 
Mueld— and  shooting  very  badly.    ■  Why,  where's  your  pipe  ? ' 


somebody  standing  by  asked.  'Light  up— you'll  do  better' 
And  I  did.  I  hadn't  been  smoking  for  some  little  time,  but 
with  the  first  few  puffs  my  very  next  shot  was  a  bull's-eye !  * 

"  The  primary  necessities  to  make  a  good  shot  are  nerve,  oire^ 
fulness,  a  calm  temperament,  eyesight  and  power  of  concentra- 
tion. I  don't  think  you  will  find  any  man  who  is  not  e  steady 
liver  last  long  at  shooting.  Let  young  volunteers  remember 
that  the  student  of  habit  and  a  good  shot  must  run  together." 

HOW  OXYGEN  IS  LIQUEFIED. 

An  instructive  "interview  with  Professor  Jama 
Dewar,"  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  liquefier  of  oxygen 
and  the  solidifier  of  nitrogen  and  air,  is  contributed  bv 
Mr.  H.  W.  J.  Dam  to  McClure's,  under  the  title  of  "Fonr 
Hundred  Degrees  below  Zero."  "The  undiscovered 
North  Pole"  of  chemistry  is  said  to  "be  —461°  F. 
(—274°  C),  which  is  regarded  as  "  the  zero  of  absolute 
temperature,"  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  "the 
temperature  of  interstellar  space,  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  universe."  Professor  Dewar  thus  described  his 
explorations  in  this  more  than  Arctic  direction  :— 

The  process  of  liquefying  oxygen,  briefly  speaking,  is  this. 
Into  the  outer  chamber  of  that  double  compressor  I  introduce, 
through  a  pipe,  liquid  nitrous  oxide  gas,  under  a  pressure  of 
about  1,400  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  I  then  allow  it  to 
evaporate  rapidly,  and  thus  obtain  a  temperature  around  the 
inner  chamber  of  —90°  C.  (—130"  F.).  Into  this  cooled  inner 
chamber  I  introduce  liquid  ethylene,  which  is  a  gas  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  under  a  pressure  of  1,800  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  When  the  inner  chamber  is  full  of  ethvlene, 
its  rapid  evaporation  under  exhaustion  reduces  the  temperature 
to  —145°  C.  (—229°  P.).  Running  through  this  inner  chamber 
is  a  tube  containing  oxygen  gas  under  a  pressure  of  750  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  "  critical  point "  of  oxygen  gas,  that 
is,  the  point  above  which  no  amount  of  pressure  will  reduce  it 
to  a  liquid,  is  —115°  C,  but  this  pressure,  at  the  temperature 
of  —145°  C,  is  amply  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  liquefy  rapidly. 
In  drawing  off  tho  liquid  under  this  pressure,  I  lose  nine- 
tenths  of  it  by  evaporation. 

THE  MAGICAL  BLUE  LIQUID. 

Mr.  Dam  was  shown  a  bottle  nearly  full  of  fluid  oxygen:— 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  which  Faraday  would  doubt- 
less have  regarded  as  solemn.  To  behold,  for  the  first  time,  a 
liquid  which  your  professors  of  chemistry  have  assured  voa 
was  a  gas  and  always  would  bo  a  gas,  is  an  experience  which 
does  not  occur  many  times  in  a  lifetime.  After  that,  a  sight 
of  perpetual  motion  or  tho  square  of  the  circle  would  leave 
you  calm.  To  know,  furthermore,  that  this  strange  gas, 
which  is  the  prime  agent  of  all  life,  which  is  eight-ninths  of 
all  water,  and  three-fourths  of  tho  entire  earth,  has  been  laid 
captive  by  science,  reduced  to  a  form  which  cannot  fail  to 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  any  number  of  abstruse  problems  in 
chemistry  and  mechanics,  excites  a  deeper  feeling.  The  pale 
blue  liquid,  which  is  strangely  lustrous,  seems  truly  magical. 

Ozone  liquefied  is  "  as  dark  as  concentrated  indigo." 

"THE  DEATH  OF  MATTER." 

By  evaporating  this  liquid,  the  professor  is  able  to 
solidify  air  under  pressure  at  —207°  C.  (— 340^6  F.).  and 
nitrogen  (which  becomes  a  white  crystalline  substance) 
at  —210°  C.  (—346°  F.)  :— 

"  As  we  approach  the  zero  point  of  absolute  temperature," 
said  he,  "  wo  seem  to  be  nearing  what  I  can  only  call  the 
death  of  matter.  Pure  metals  undergo  molecular  changes 
which  cannot  yet  be  defined,  but  which  entirely  alter  their 
characteristics  as  we  know  them.  Tensile  strength,  electrical 
resistance,  in  fact,  the  whole  character  of  the  metal  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  it,  appears  to  change." 

The  Professor  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  "  the 
strange  white  and  shining  night  clouds  which  have 
puzzled  the  astronomers  were  composed  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  frozen  solid." 
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IS  RHETORIC  WRECKING  IRELAND? 

*  The  F'ortn  ightly  reviewer  who  signs  himself  "  X." 
gvres  us  this  month  his  second  pessimistic  picture  of 
"the  Ireland  of  To-day."  He  entitles  it  "The  Rhe- 
toricians of  Ireland."  It  is  drawn  with  caustic  vigour. 
"There  is  (he  says)  common-sense  in  Ireland,  but  it 
almost  never  gets  a  chance."  It  is  mostly  checked  and 
choked  by  that  "  disastrous  speciality — the  visitation  of 
oratory/* 

The  rhetoricians  of  Ireland  eat  one  another  up  at' such  a 
-pace  that  a  decade  suffices  for  a  generation  .  .  .  Each  suc- 
ceeding group  rises,  talks  itself  into  ascendancy,  and  culminates 
either  in  securing  office  or  in  being  broken  by  prison  and 
txila,  or  on  the  wheel  of  pnblic  disfavour.  Sundry  general 
roles  are  observable,  too,  in  the  alternations.  A  given  series 
of  silver-tongued  place-hunters  will  by  reaction  produce  a 
croD  of  violent  reformers  ...  It  is  a  story  of  talk,  practically 
nothing  but  talk. 

t  THE  CHANGE  UNDER  PARNELL.  • 

In  this  light  the  chief  Irish  movements  of  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty  years  are  reviewed : — 

From  Flood  to  Isaac  Butt  the  controlling  idea  behind  every 
representative  Irish  voice  had  been  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
England  and  the  English.  Sometimes  the  design  was  to 
cozen  or  seduce,  again  to  awe  and  terrify.  Now  the  thought 
was  to  curry  immediate  favour,  now  to  create  a  dazzling 
impression  of  wit  and  eloquence,  now  to  build  up  that  solid 
sort  of  repute  which  suggests  a  judgeship. 

Biggar  and  Parnell  introduced  a  new  era.  They 
imbued  their  "  young  bloods  "  with  the  "  spirit  of  scorn 
for  English  applause  and  of  distrust  for  English  assent." 
"It  is,  perhaps,  tho  highest  proof  of  Parnell's  power 
that  for  six  years  he  was  able  to  keep  this  big  rhetorical 
force  .under  tolerable  control."  "  The  discipline  was  a 
rigorous  and  exacting  one." 

WHAT  UNMUZZLED  THE  RHETORICIANS. 

The  result  was  deeds,  not  words :  the  conquest  of  the 
English  Liberal  Alliance,  and  the  restoration  of  belief  in 
Ireland  as  a  nation.   But — 

The  fatal  trouble  was  that  the  new  "  union  of  hearts  "  and  the 
old  contempt  for  English  opinion  could  not  be  brought  under 
the  same  blanket.  .  .  .  This  release  from  the  tension  of 
discipline  unmuzzled  the  rhetoricians — and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  had  gravitated  to  pretty 
much  the  level  of  the  other  Irish  parties  that  had  gone  before. 

Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  are  selected  as  initiators  of 
this  "  reversion  to  type."  When  Parnell  fell,  and  they 
were  in  gaol,  "  the  practical  men,"  the  men  of  the  "  latent 
common -sense  in  the  country,"  "held  the  national  ship 
off  tke  rocks,"  and  got  the  Nationalist  party  into  capital 
fighting  trim.  With  the  release  of  the  two  prisoners 
began — 

u  the  triumph  of  the  rhetoricians  within  the  party  organisa- 
tion." "  There  ia  no  member  of  this  majority  who  has  to  his 
credit  a  single  clause  of  effective  legislation.  Collectively 
they  have  done  nothing  but  talk  and  write  during  their  dozen 
years  of  pnblic  life."  "The  old  taint  of  self-seeking  has  re- 
appeared." "  There  are  charges  of  corruption  already  in  the 
air,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if,  during  tho  lifetime 
of  the  present  Parliament,  a  formal  rupture  does  not  take 
place." 

CAMEOS  IN  EPIGRAM. 

Then  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of  what  purport 
to  be  photographs  in  epigram  of  the  Irish  leaders. 
"Exaggeration  is  said  to  be  an  Irish  failing;  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  it  is  a  disease."  At  first  "he  impressed  his 
associates  as  a  modest  man  and  a  good  fellow."  Then 
"he  blossomed  forth  suddenly  as  the  most  tremendous 
egotist  of  anybody's  acquaintance"  who  is  yet  sin- 


cerely conscious  of  his  own  utter  unprotentiousness. 
Mr.  Dillon  "  is  a  narrow  man,  self-centred  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  with  an  oxtremely  small  stock  of  ideas." 
Of  Michael  Davitt  wo  arc  told — 

where  other  men  carry  written  the  lessons  gained  in  human 
contact,  and  acquired  knowledge  of  their  fellows,  ho  has  a 
blank  space.  He  does  not  get  on  smoothly  witli  others;  he 
picks  his  co-workers  badly;  he  gets  jealous  of  the  wrong 
people,  and  is  perpetually  looking  for  figs  among  the  thistle- 
spikes. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake,  who  was  imported  from  Canada,  will  go 
back  again  some  time  at  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  an 
entire  Irish  Party  ...  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  go  so  far 
at  this  late  day  for  an  inferior  imitation  of  Butt. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  plans  and  ambitions  "do  not  bear 
any  appreciable  relation  to  Ireland  whatever  " : — 

This  self-constituted  Directory,  having  gathered  into  its 
hands  the  reins  once  held  in  Parnell's  vice-like  grasp,  discloses 
no  disposition  to  drive  anywhere.  Its  sole  discoverable  idea  is 
to  stop  Btill  and  make  speeches  from  the  box-seat 

Nevertheless  "  X."  declares  "  the  defeat  of  the  practical 
men  "  to  be  "  more  apparent  than  real." 

How  to  Find  the  Money  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Mr.  M.  Q.  Holtoake  reinforces  in  the  Humanitarian  his 
favourite  scheme  for  "  the  taxation  of  pleasure,"  with  a 
view  to  providing  the  funds  requisite  for  Old  Age 
Pensions.  He  proposes  to  lay  a  tax  of  one  penny  in  the 
shilling  on  every  ticket  for  admission  to  theatres,  race 
meetings,  and  other  places  of  amusement.  He  quotes  a 
number  of  favourable  opinions  he  has  received,  among 
others,  from  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh,  the  late  Lord 
Addington,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  tho  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Compton,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
and  Rev.  H.  Price  Hughes.  He  urges  as  the  advantage  of 
such  taxes  that  they  fall  on  the  surplus  money  of  the 
people;  on  unproductive  labour, and  would  hardly  be  felt 
at  all. 


Anthropometry  and  Social  Reform. 

Anthropometry  is  a  science  generally  connected  with  a 
method  of  criminal  detection,  but  Mr.  Charles  Roberts, 
in  the  Humanitarian,  applies  it  to  social  and  economic 
questions.  He  points  out  its  value  for  differentiating  the 
various  races  of  mankind ;  the  rate  of  growth  of  children ; 
the  influence  of  different  occupations,  and  of  town  and 
country  life,  etc.  He  declaims  against  the  unfounded 
belief  that  three  generations  of  a  family  cannot  survive 
London  :— 

Anthropometric  inquiries  do  indeed  show  that  the  physique 
of  town-bred  people  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  agricultural 
districts  surrounding  them,  but  even  to  this  rule  London  is  an 
exception.  The  average  stature  of  Londoners  is  five  feet  seven 
inches,  only  half  an  inch  short  of  the  average  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  higher  than  the  rural  population  of  all  the  home 
counties,  all  Wales,  and  of  ten  English  counties  like  Wilts, 
Bucks,  and  Salop,  whose  population  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural. 

The  measurement  of  factory  children  in  1833,  and 
again  of  the  same  class  of  children  in  1873,  showed 
that— 

there  was  in  the  intervening  forty  years  a  decided  gain  in 
stature,  and  a  whole  year's  increase  in  weight  in  children  of 
corresponding  ages — a  child  of  nine  years  weighing  as  much 
in  the  later  (1873),  as  one  of  ten  years  of  ago  in  the  earlier 
period  (1833). 

The  children  reared  in  schools,  foundling  hospitals, 
and  similar  institutions,  are  shown  by  anthropometry  to 
be  very  much  inferior  in  stature  and  weight  to  the  boys 
of  their  own  class,  living  in  their  own  homes. 
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mr.  frank  lockwood. 

Op  "  Lions  in  their  Dens,"  Mr.  Blathwayt  chooses  for 
this  month's  Idler  Mr.  Frank  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  Radical 
M.P.  for  York,  whose  genial  skill  as  humourist  and  comic 


MR.  LOCKWOOD,  Q.O. 


artist  is  well  known.  The  article  is  enlivened  with 
several  amusing  sketches  by  the  subject  himself.  Mr. 
Blathwayt  says: — 

Mr.  Lockwood  is  11  typical  Yorkshireman,  and  that  is  synony- 
mous with  laying  that  he  is  a  typical  Englishman  of  the  very 
best  kind;  to  use  a  popular  slang  phrase  which  will  exactly 
express  my  meaning — he's  as  good  as  they  make  'em.  A  great, 
broad-shouldered  follow,  standing  at  least  six  feet  two  in  his 
socks,  with  a  handsome,  well-cut,  clean-shaven,  sunburnt  face ; 
a  breezy,  outspoken,  generous-hearted  man,  full  of  life  and 
energy  and  good-humour,  and  withal  a  keen,  clever,  and  accom- 
plished man.  It  was  pleasant  to  note  the  manner  in  which  he 
and  his  wife,  who  is  no  whit  behind  him  in  popularity,  were 
received  by  high  and  low. 


A  UNIONIST  IDEA  OV  A  HOME  RULE  JUDGE. 
(Drawn  by  Mr.  Lockwood.) 

SPECIMENS  OF  FORENSIC  FUN. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  stories  with  which  Mr.  Lockwoou 
rewarded  his  interviewer : — 

"  I  was  defending  a  man  at  York  once,  who  was  accused  of 
stealing  cattle, '  beasts  '  they  call  them  up  here.    I  said  to  a 
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witness.  '  Now,  my  man,  you  say  you  saw  so  and  so,  how  tar 
can  you  see  a  beast  to  know  it  ? '  '  Just  as  far  off  as  I  am  from 
you!'  he  smartly  replied.  You  may  imagine  the  laugh  there 
was  against  me." 

"  A  man,  some  years  ago.  was  had  up  for  stealing  a  hone. 
'  Yours  is  a  very  serious  offence,'  said  the  judge  to  him  very 
sternly;  'fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  hanging  matter.'  'Well,' 
replied  the  prisoner,  with  a  certiin  logical  reasonableness, 
'fifty  yean  lutnce  it  mayn't  be  a  crixne  at  all.' "...  The  man 
was  had  up  for  stealing  a  spade.  .  .  .  The  magistrate  before 
whom  the  case  was  being  tried  was  a  stupid,  but  a  well- 
meaning,  conscientious  old  fellow  as  ever  lived.  He  carefully 
looked  up  '  Archbold's  Criminal  Law '  to  find  a  precedent  an 
which  he  could  convict  and  punish  the  man.  But  he  was 
unable  to  do  so.  'I  can't  find  anything  under  the  word 
" spade,"  said  he, 'although  I  sec  that  a  man  was  convicted 
and  severely  punished  for  stealing  a  shovel.  You  have  had  a 
very  narrow  escape,  but  you  may  go  this  time.'  " 

THE  WORKINO-MAN  MAGISTRATE. 

Mr.  Lockwood  believes  that  "as  long  as  you  have 
magistrates  appointed  as  they  are  now,  they  ought  to  be 
selected  from  all  classes." 

As  Recorder  of  Sheffield  I  have  bad  considerable  experience 
of  magistrates,  and  one  of  the  best  I  know  is  a  working-man 
magistrate.  As  a  rule  they  are  the  fine  fieur  of  the  working 
classes,  and  they  are  quite  equal,  intellectually,  to  the  ordinary 
county  gentlemen  who  sit  with  them  on  the  bench." 


MADAME  PATTTS  PROUDEST  MOMENT. 

"Patti  at  Craig-y-Nos"  is  rapturously  described  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Warren  in  the  November  number  of  Mcdure't 
Magazine.  Mr.  Warren's  visit  was  paid  during  a  sort  of 
family  gathering,  and  he  tells  how  they  all  joined  in 
singing  "  For  She's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,"  and  how  even 

Patti  joined  us  in  the  refrains  of  a  medley  of  music-hall  airs, 
beginning  with  London's  latest  mania,  "Daisy  BelL  or  a 
Bicycle  Made  for  Two,"  and  winding  up  with  Chevalier's 
"Old  Kent  Road"  and  the  "Coster's  Serenade,"  Cobum's 
"Man  that  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo,"  and  the 
transatlantic  "  Daddy  Wouldn't  Buy  me  a  Bow- Wow." 

"  SUCH  A  PRETTY  SPEECH "  FROM  THE  PBINCE. 

With  the  audacity  peculiar  to  the  interviewer,  Mr. 
Warren  asked  her  to  specify  "what  had  been  the 
proudest  experience  in  her  career." 

"For  a  great  and  unexpected  honour  most  gracefully 
tendered,"  said  she,  "I  have  experienced  nothing  that  has 
touched  mc  deeper  than  a  compliment  paid  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  a  distinguished  company  at  a  dinner  given  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Princess  May  a  little 
while  before  their  wedding.  The  dinner  was  given  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Rothschild,  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends. 
There  were  many  royalties  present,  and  more  dukes  and 
duchesses  than  I  can  easily  remember.  During  the  ceremonies 
the  Prince  of  Wales  arose,  and,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
proposed  the  health  of  his  'old  and  valued  friend  Madame 
Patti.'  He  made  suelt  a  pretty  speech,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
said  that  he  had  first  seen  and  heard  me  in  Philadelphia  in 
1860.  when  I  sang  in  '  Martha,'  and  that  since  then  his  own 
attendance  at  what  ho  was  good  enough  to  call  my  '  victories 
in  the  realm  of  song'  had  been  among  his  most  pleasant 
recollections.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  / .  .  .  his  wife  had 
held  up  little  Prince  George,  in  whose  honour  we  were  this 
night  assembled,  and  bade  him  kiss  me,  so  that  in  after  life 
he  might  say  that  ha  had  '  kissed  the  famous  Madame  Patti.' 
And  then,  do  you  know,  that  whole  company  of  royalty, 
nobility,  and  men  of  genius  rose  and  cheered  mc  and  drank 
my  health." 

Madame  Patti,  remarks  her  visitor,  "  is  as  absolutely 
unspoiled  as  the  freshest  ingenue," 
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THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS. 

The  "  Holt  Intoxication  "  of  a  Modern  Pentecost. 

"  The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religions  Era  "  is  the  title  given 
to  Dr.  Panl  Cams'  article  in  the  November  Forum  on 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  After  citing  a 
number  of  characteristic  utterances,  Dr.  Carus  concludes 
that "  the  Parliament  of  Religions  deserves  to  rank  among 
the  most  noteworthy  affairs  of  this  decade  " :  — 

It  is  evident  that  from  its  date  we  shall  have  to  begin  a 
new  era  in  the  evolution  of  man's  religious  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  Pentecost  of  Christianity  whioh  took  place 
after  the  departure  of  Christ  from  Hi'  disciples.  But  this 
Parliament  of  Religions  was  analogous  in  many  respects,  and 
it  may  give  ns  an  idea  of  what  happened  at  Jerusalem  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago.  A  holy  intoxication  overcame  the 
speakers  as  well  as  the  audience;  and  no  one  can  conceive 
how  impressive  the  whole  proceeding  was  unless  he  himself 
saw  the  eager  faces  of  the  people  and  imbibed  the  enthusiasm 
that  enraptured  the  multitudes.  The  whole  movement  indicates 
the  extinction  of  the  old  narrowness  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  a  broader  and  higher  religious  life. 

Whether  or  not  the  Parliament  of  Keligions  be  repeated, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  congress  at  Chicago  will  exert  a 
lasting  influence  upon  the  religious  intelligence  of  mankind. 
It  has  stirred  the  spirits,  stimulated  mental  growth,  and 
given  direction  to  man's  further  evolution.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  agnostic  movement,  for  it  is  carried  on  the  wings  of  a 
religious  faith  and  positive  oertainty. 

The  official  record  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  will 
lie  published  in  this  country  at  The  Review  of  Reviews 
office.   It  will  be  in  two  large  volumes,  price  20s.  net. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

"  Federation  of  the  World  begun  September  21st.  " 

Mr.  Theodore  F.  Skward,  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  sends  me  a  copy  of  a  manifesto  which  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  has  evoked  from  "The  Brother- 
hood of  Christian  Unity."   This  declares : — 

The  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  has  two  aims,  and  leads 
to  two  results : 

1.  It  supplies  through  its  form  of  enrolment  a  basis  upon 
which  all  who  desire  to  follow  Christ  in  serving  God  and  their 
fellow-men,  will  constitute  a  Recognised  Brotherhood  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

2.  The  formula  is  a  bond  of  Union  for  practical  work  in  any 
city,  town,  or  community.  It  is  proposed  to  organise,  every- 
where, societies  under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Citizens  Leagues." 
These  leagues  will  undertake  every  form  of  work  that  requires 
a  co-operation  of  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  a 
community.  The  Brotherhood  does  not  antagonise  churches 
or  any  other  existing  institutions,  nor  does  it  seek  to  do  the 
work  already  accomplished  by  them.  It  helps  every  good 
cause  by  developing  a  spirit  of  union  and  co-operation. 

Various  representative  members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  including  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Bonney,  President  of 
tbe  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows, 
Chairman  of  the  Parliament,  Dr.  Augusta  A.  Chapin, 
"  Chairman  Women's  General  Committee  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,"  and  other  leaders,  of  many  Churches 
and  races,  signed  the  following  declaration : — 

Feeling  it  desirable  to  crystallise,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  perpetuate,  the  remarkable  spirit  of  unity  which  has 
characterised  the  World'B  Parliament  of  Religions,  we  here- 
with give  our  approval  of  the  formula  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Unity  as  a  suitable  bond  with  which  to  begin  the 
federation  of  the  world  upon  a  Christian  basis.  The  formula 
is  as  follows: — "For  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  all  who 
desire  to  serve  Ood  and  their  fellow-men  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  hereby  enroll 
myself  as  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity." 

Mr.  Seward  observes  that,  "  While  the  religious  papers 


made  small  mention  of  the  event,  the  secular  Press  of 
America  very  widely  announced,  often  with  editorial 
comment,  that  the  federation  of  the  world  was  begun  at 
Chicago  September  21st,  when  this  declaration  was  read 
before  the  Parliament  of  Religions." 


"THE  UNIVERSITIES  CAMP." 

An  admirable  development  of  the  "  pious  picnic  "  is  the 
"  Universities  Camp  for  public  school  boys,"  of  which 
the  first  "  report  and  souvenir  "  has  come  to  hand.  The 
promoters  recognised  the  obvious  fact  that  school  boys 
entertain  rather  poor  notions  of  religion  as  a  claimant 
for  manly  respect  and  reverence.  They  decided  to  do 
something  towards  rectifying  this  misconception  by 
forming  a  camp,  collecting  as  many  public  school  boys 
as  possible  under  canvas,  providing  them  with  their 
favourite  sports,  and  bringing  them  throughout  under 
Christian  influences.  They  asked  'Varsity  men,  military 
men  and  others  to  become  officers  and  to  take  each  a 
tent  under  his  charge.  "  Would  it  not,"  they  reflected, 
"  appeal  strongly  to  the  school  boy's  mind  if  men  who 
could  tell  of  thrilling  battle-scenes  spoke  to  them  of 
Christianity  ;  if  a  'Varsity  Blue  told  them  of  Christ?" 

The  scheme  was  successfully  carried  out  at  Rustington, 
near  Littlehampton,  in  Sussex,  last  August.  The  party 
was  seventy  in  number,  including  twelve  officers,  among 
them  Major  Lieberrrood  as  commandant.  Canon  Taylor 
Smith  was  chaplain.   Dr.  Gunnery  reports  as  visitor : — 

"  We  had  every  sport ;  boating,  under  the  control  of  officers, 
swimming,  fishing,  cycling,  jumping,  and  even  football. 
During  the  whole  camp  we  never  saw  anyone  look  discon- 
tented or  unhappy,  and  we  never  heard  a  grumble  about 
anything.  ...  Of  course  the  fellows  talked  about  the  services 
and  the  men  who  spoke  at  them,  and  I  know  that  a  deep  effect 
was  mado  on  most,  if  not  all.  Everyone  was  struck  by  the 
manliness  of  tbe  men  who  were  there  to  tell  them  of  Christ, 
and  there  was  no  attempt  to  stuff  religion  down  their  throats." 

The  secretary  is  Mr.  B»yd  Carpenter,  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge.   

THE  RAILWAY  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

That  indefatigable  Railway  Reformer,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Watson,  whose  agitation,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  for 
the  adoption  of  uniform  railway  rates  for  parcels,  is  said, 
by  his  friends,  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  Parcels 
Post,  has  succeeded  in  incarnating  his  cause  in  an 
association,  of  which,  fitly  enough,  he  is  honorary 
secretary.    Here  is  the  Society's  programme: — 

The  Railway  Reform  Association  exists  for  the  public  advo- 
cacy of — (1)  The  State  purchase  of  railways  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  the  primary  object,  and  in  the  second  place  to 
hasten  on  railway  and  postal  reforms.  (2)  A  central  board  of 
control  in  London  for  all  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
central  board  of  control  in  Dublin  for  all  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land. (3)  The  construction  of  a  "  through  central  railway 
station "  in  London,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  different  rail- 
ways would  be  united.  (4)  The  abolition  of  the  present  railway 
monopoly ;  that  the  "  iron  roads,"  should  be  made  as  "  free " 
and  accessible  to  the  public  as  possible.  (5)  An  immediate 
reduction  in  the  present  exorbitant  charges  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods.  (6)  The  establishment  of  third-class  season  tickets 
at  reduced  and  uniform  fares.  (7)  An  entire  re-arrangement 
of  railway  traffic ;  to  issue  Government  coupons  instead  of  the 
present  ticket  system,  available  on  all  railways  at  any  date, 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  members  of  the  association. 
(8)  To  improve  postal  facilities  by  railway,  and  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  charges  for  all  inland  letters,  telegrams,  &c. ; 
to  reform  the  tariff  by  parcels  post,  as  well  as  by  the  railway 
companies. 

The  Central  Office  is  9,  Palace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster. 
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CAN  MUSIC  DESCRIBE  SCENERY? 

"  How  far  music  is  capable  of  suggesting  scenes  which 
the  composer  may  wish  to  represent,  or  of  assisting  the 
imagination  to  realise  scenes  which  may  be  described  by 
words,"  is  the  interesting  question  discussed  by  "  W.  H.  T." 
in  Macmillan's.  The  writer  is  disposed  to  answer  in  the 
negative. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  effects  of 
sight  and  of  sound,  but  it  would  seem  probable  that,  as  the 
bodily  organs  of  the  two  senses  are  distinct,  so  there  are 
corresponding  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  appropriated  to 
each  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  other. 

He  is  prepared  to  grant  "  that  a  conventional  language 
could  be  invented,  or  might  grow  up  by  degrees,  by 
means  of  which  a  great  variety  of  ideas  might  be  described 
by  music;"  but  he  is  concerned  with  "  the  present  state 
of  the  art."   "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  enjoying  to  the 
full  simultaneously  the  beauties  of  sight  and  those  of  sound.  . .  . 
In  contemplating  such  a  scene  as  that  of  the  Jungfrau  the 
entire  attention  is  absorbed,  and  one  could  not  while  fully 
taking  in  its  loveliness,  at  the  same  time  fully  appreciate  the 
finest  music ;  and  in  the  same  way,  when  listening  to  perfect 
music,  one's  faculties  are  too  much  occupied  to  be  capable  of 
at  the  same  time  fully  appreciating  such  a  scene  of  beauty. 

The  inquiry  ends  with  advice  to  the  musician  to  satisfy 
himself  with  the  limits  naturally  marked  out  for  his 
art : — 

Surely  the  most  ambitions  musician  has  scope  wide  enough 
to  exercise  the  fullest  powers  of  his  genius  and  his  imagination. 
Let  him  bo  content  to  leave  to  the  painter  and  the  poet  the 
description  of  sunny  lands  and  Btarlit  skies,  of  placid  lake  and 
rugged  mountain,  of  peaceful  meadow  and  stormy  ocean.  The 
attempt  to  depict  such  scenes  by  mimical  sounds  must  fail  in 
the  present  state  of  his  art,  and  can  only  be  successful  in  the 
future  at  the  cost  of  genuine  musical  expression. 

These  generalizations  of  "W.  H.  T. "  seem  to  overlook 
differences  in  temperament.  There  are  some  men  to 
whom  the  best  music  is  also  the  mental  vision  of  nature 
in  its  various  guises.  A  nocturne  of  Chopin's  affects 
them  almost  precisely  as  does  one  of  Wordsworth's 
"Evening  Voluntaries."   

THE  SECRET  OF  GREEK  POETRY. 

"  The  Permanent  Power  of  Greek  Poetry  "  is  traced  by 
Professor  Jebb  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  to  the  fact  that  it  appealed  to  hearers  rather 
than  to  readers.  Like  the  preacher  and  the  orator,  the 
early  Greek  poet  was  obliged  to  be  in  touch  with  his 
audience : — 

Thus  the  Greek  poetry  of  the  great  ago  was  not  merely 
inspired  bv  life ;  it  was  regulated  by  life ;  the  instinct  of  the 
hearers  was  a  restraint  operating  upon  the  poet,  a  safeguard 
against  affectation  or  unreality.  ...  A  broad  line  separates 
that  age,  in  respect  of  its  poetical  work,  from  every  other.  In 
no  second  instance  has  the  world  seen  the  most  perfect  art  of 
•expression  joined  to  such  direct  sympathy  with  the  living  soul 
of  the  people  whose  mind  was  thus  interpreted. 

The  true  revival  of  a  sense  for  Greek  literature  is  placed 
by  Professor  Jebb  at  the  latter  part  of  last  century. 
The  "  classic  revival "  was  Latin  rather  than  Greek  until 
then.  Then,  however,  the  study  of  Greek  art  and  the 
reaction  from  conventional  classicism  led  men  to  the 
freedom  and  charm  of  the  Greek  intellect.  '*  Goethe  and 
Schiller  are  representatives  of  the  new  impulse." 

HELLENISM  AND  HBBBAISM. 

Passing  to  consider  the  late  Matthew  Arnold's  famous 
antithesis,  Professor  Jebb  remarks  :— 

Though  there  is  a  profound  difference,  there  is  no  necessary 
antagonism,  between  the  ideal,  broadly  described  as  Hebraic, 


and  the  permanent,  the  essential  parts  of  Hellenism.  ...  In 
respect  to  Hebraism  Milton  illustrates  this.  By  temperament 
no  less  than  by  creed.  Milton  was  a  Puritan  of  the  higher  type. 
.  .  .  Yet  no  oue  familiar  with  the  best  Greek  poetry  can  read 
Milton  without  feeling  what  its  influence  has  contributed  to 
his  genius ;  it  has  helped  to  give  him  his  lofty  self-restraint 
and  his  serenity. 

There  is  no  inherent  conflict  between  true  Hellenism  and 
spiritualised  Hebraism,  such  Hebraism  as  has  passed  into 
Christianity.  Such  a  notion  could  be  entertained  only  where 
the  apprehension  of  Hellenism  itself  was  superficial  or 
defective.  The  spirit  of  the  highest  Greek  poetry,  as  of  the 
best  Greek  art.  is  essentially  pure ;  to  conceive  it  as  neceswily 
entangled  with  the  baser  elements  of  paganism  is  to  confound 
the  accidents  with  the  essence  ...  So  far  from  being  adverse 
to  those  religious  and  ethical  influences  which  are  beyond  the 
compass  of  its  own  gift  to  modern  life,  it  is,  rightly  understood, 
in  concord  with  them,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  elevate  and  to 
refine  the  human  spirit  by  the  contemplation  of  beauty  in  its 
noblest  and  purest  form.   

THE  RED  MEN'S  SNAKE  DANCE. 

Professor  H.  Kellar  communicates  to  the  Forth 
American  Review  for  November  a  graphic  study  of 
"  Magic  among  the  Red  Men."  He  tells  of  "  the  strong 
religious  nature  of  the  North  American  Indian,  his  mar- 
vellous confidence  in  and  reliance  upon  the  Great  Spirit, 
whose  worship  is  almost  the  same  in  all  the  great  Indian 
families  and  tribes  in  North  America.".  He  is  convinced 
that "  few  races  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  been  more  powerfully  moulded  by  their  religious 
beliefs  than  the  American  Indian."  The  word  medicine 
as  used  by  the  Indians  means  "magic,  supernatural 
knowledge,"  inspiration,  and  the  use  of  amulets  _  and 
charms,"  and  the  medicine-man  wields  extraordinary 
power  over  his  tribes.  Sitting  Bull  was  no  war-chief— 
only  high  priest  or  medicine-man.  After  narrating  how 
the  Bed  men  charm  and  capture  the  rattlesnake,  Mr. 
Kellar  thus  vividly  describes  the  snake-dance : — 

A  gigantic  attendant  whose  face  was  completely  hidden  bj 
his  handkerchief,  and  whose  body  was  hideously  pointed, 
stood  at  the  snake  cage  and  as  each  pair  of  braves  marched 
past  him  thrust  his  naked  arm  into  the  cage,  and  jerked  from 
it  a  writhing  serpent  which  he  handed  to  the  buck.  The 
snake  dancer,  reaching  forward  his  hideously  marked  visage, 
seized  the  snake  by  its  middle  in  his  teeth.  The  serpent 
struggled  wildly,  and  his  human  captor,  gesticulating  with 
both  hands,.joined  at  once  in  the  solemn  rhythmic  movement 
in  which  after  each  had  been  supplied  with  his  own  particular 
rattlesnake  the  entire  hundred  and  thirty  weie  soon  gyrating. 

Upon  the  cliffs  around  them  the  entire  Moqui  nation  was 
seated,  dumb  with  religious  awe.  No  sound  came  from  that 
grim  audience.  Nor  was  there  aught  to  break  the  horrible 
stillness  of  the  place  except  the  hissing  of  the  serpents  and 
the  rattling  of  the  pebbles  in  the  shells  upon  the  warriors' 
legs.  The  snakes  themselves,  although  animated  to  the 
utmost  with  venomous  life,  neither  struck  at  the  men  nor 
rattled  their  own  tails.  When  once  in  the  course  of  the  dance 
a  rattler  sunk  his  fangs  into  the  cheek  of  the  brave  next  to  the 
one  who  held  the  serpent  in  his  teeth,  he  was  calmly  pulled 
away  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  brave  who  had  been 
bitten  continued,  with  perfect  equanimity,  his  fanatic  dance. 
At  the  end  of  some  thirty  minutes  the  snakes  were  thrown  in 
a  writhing  mam  upon  the  earth  and  sprinkled  with  sacred 
meal.  The  dancers  divided  themselves  into  four  squads,  and 
at  a  given  signal  each  squad  rushed  upon  the  mass  of  serpents, 
each  warrior  grasped  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  in  his  two 
hands  and  bounded  away  at  top  speed,  one  band  to  the  south, 
one  to  the  north,  one  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the  west,  until 
they  had  raced  a  half  mile  over  the  prairie.  The  snakes  were 
then  turned  loose,  and  the  dancers  returned,  running  their 
utmost  to  the  butte,  and,  climbing  up  its  steep  sides,  disap- 
peared, one  after  another,  in  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  estufa. 
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CRUMBS  FROM  THE  "AUTOCRAT'S"  TABLE. 

Bbv.  H.  B.  Hawkis  chats  very  pleasantly  in  the  Young 
Man  on  his  personal  acquaintanceship  with  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  He  tells  of  three-and-a-half  hours 
spent,  during  his  English  visit  of  1888,  in  the  "Auto- 
crat's" company,  along  with  Bishop  Ellicott  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Smiles  • —   

The  talk  wandered  freely  over  all  sorts  of  fields—literary 
and  scientific  and  social — until  it  got  entangled  inevitably  in 
'•occultism" — ghosts,  double  psychic  phenomena — on  all 
which  questions  the  Bishop  keeps  a  singularly  fair  and  open 
mind.  Talking  of  brain-waves,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  went 
■off  in  his  best  style.  "I  think  we  are  all  unconsciously  con- 
scious of  each  other's  brain-waves  at  times ;  the  fact  is,  words 
and  even  signs  are  a  vory  poor  sort  of  language  compared  with 


DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

'lie  direct  telegraphy  between  souls.  The  mistake  we  make  is 
4o«uppose  that  the  soul  is  circumscribed  and  imprisoned  by  the 
body.  Now  the  trnth  is,  I  believe,  /  extend  a  good  way  outside 
my  body;  well,  I  should  say  at  least  three  or  four  feet  all 
round,  and  so  do  you,  and  it  is  our  extensions  that  meet.  Before 
words  pass  or  we  shake  hands,  our  souls  have  exchanged 
impressions,  and  they  never  lie  ;  not  but  what  looks  count  for 
something." 

PIONEERS  OF  CULTURE  ON  THE  STUMP. 

Hearing  Mr.  Hweis  lesture  at  Boston,  the  old  man 
■gave  a  glimpse  of  the  infancy  of  the  American  institution 
of  lecturing,  which  sheds  light  on  his  younger  days : — 

"  You  star  lecturers,"  he  added,  "  who  come  over  here  now 
and  pocket  your  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars,  little  know 
what  we  poor  fellows,  the  pioneers  of  art  and  letters  in 
America,  had  to  go  through.  I  assure  you,  when  1  began,  and 
Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker,  there  were  places  in  the  States 


calling  themselves  civilised,  that  did  not  know  what  wag 
meant  by  a  locture.  I  have  arrived  at  a  schoolroom  or  hall  on 
the  nigtir,  and  found  it  empty,  and  we  have  had  to  send  out 
ant  whip  up  an  audience ;  and  so  we  went  up  and  down  the 
land,  trying  to  get  a  hearing  for  poetry,  literature,  art,  science, 
tramping  on  foot  too  when  we  could  not  get  a  conveyance. 
Well  I  remember  arriving  at  a  lone,  forsaken  place  after 
travelling  all  day,  and  at  last  walking  across  fields  in  the  mud 
to  get  there  in  time,  and  finding  it  was  the  wrong  day. 
Another  time  the  committee  waited  on  me  at  the  close,  the 
attendance  having  been  uncommonly  thin,  and  asked  me  to 
lower  my  fee.  Well,  those  were  good  days  all  the  same ;  we 
were  young  then ;  and  then,  when  you  did  get  your  fee,  the 
joy  and  content  of  sitting  in  the  sanded  parlour  of  the  village 
or"  town  inn  with  your  feet  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  rattling 
the  dollars  in  your  trouser  pockets,  so  hardly  earned  1 " 
embrson  at  longfbllow's  bier. 

A  touching  s'ory  of  Emerson  in  his  latest  days  was  told 
by  Dr.  Holmes. 

"  After  Longfellow  died,  ho  was  laid  in  the  chapel  on  a  bier, 
his  face  was  exposed,  and  numbers  of  his  friends  went  in  to 
take  a  last  look.  Emerson  was  at  that  time  failing — his 
memory  was  almost  gone — but  as  ho  had  been  so  intimate 
with  us  for  so  many  years.  I  thought  I  would  take  him  into  the 
chapel.  As  we  were  both  silently  contemplating  our  dead 
fi  icud,  Emerson  turned  to  mo  and  said, '  That  is  the  face  of  a 
very  amiublo  gentleman,  but  I  don't  know  who  it  is."  This," 
remarked  Holmes,  "was  very  interesting,  as  well  as  very 
touching.  It  showed  that,  although  his  memory  was  gone,  his 
perceptive  and  intuitive  powers,  and  a  certain  instinctive  judg- 
mi .nt  of  character,  all  remained  unimpaired  to  the  end." 

Walt  Whitmin,  on  being  told  this  incident,  did  not 
think  it  sad.    He  said  :— 

Emerson's  decline  always  seemed  to  me  quite  harmonious. 
This  slowly  sinking  back  into  the  arms  of  Mother  Nature  when 
one's  work  is  done — and  well  done — it  is  like  the  decay  and 
slow  decreaso  of  fruit-bearing  capacity  of  an  old  apple-tree  in 
a  groat  orchard ;  at  last  the  old  tree  crumbles  away,  and  sinks 
naturally  into  the  soil  from  whence  it  sprang. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  ETHICS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

This  'very  pressing  problem,  as  presented  in  "  high 
schools,"  is  treated  by  Mr.  John  Dewey  in  the  EdwMionil 
Review  for  November.  He  strongly  protests  against  the 
assumption 

that  if  you  can  only  teach  a  "child  moral  rules  and  distinc- 
tions enough,  you  have  somehow  furthered  his  moral  being  .  .  . 
The  inculcation  of  moral  rules  is  no  more  likely  to  make 
character  than  is  that  of  astronomical  formulae.  .  .  .  Ethics, 
rightly  conceived,  is  the  statement  of  human  relationships  in 
action.  In  any  right  study  of  ethics,  then,  the  pupil  is  not 
studying  hard  and  fixed  rul  8  for  conduct :  he  is  studying  the 
ways  in  which  men  are  bound  together  in  the  complex  relations 
of  their  interactions. 

Of  the  character  and  spirit  of  right  ethical  teaching  he 
gives  an  illustration : — 

Let  the  teacher,  at  the  o  itsct,  ask  the  pupils  how  they  would 
decide,  if  a  case  of  seeming  misery  were  presented  to  them, 
whether  to  relieve  it  and,  if  so,  how  to  relieve.  This  should  be 
done  without  any  preliminary  dwelling  upon  the  question  as  a 
'•  moral "  one ;  rather,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  a  practical  one,  and  that  ready-made  moral 
considerations  are  to  be  put  on  one  side.  Above  all,  however,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  question  is  not  what  to  do,  but 
how  to  (leciile  what  to  do. 

The  end  of  the  method,  then,  is  the  formation  of  a  tympathetio 
imanhi  it!on  fur  human  relations  in  action;  this  is  the  ideal 
which  is  substituted  for  trainins  in  moral  rules,  or  for  analysis 
of  one's  >entinients  and  attitude  in  conduct.  .  .  .  Deal  .  .  .  so  that 
in  and  through  the  special  situation  chosen  the  pupil  shall  have 
gradually  brought  home  tj  him  some  of  the  typical  feature$ 
of  ererxf  human  interaction.  Thete  typical  features  are  the  con- 
tent i  f  cl' !.-:./  th  tory  .  .  . 
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CAN  SPIRITS  BE  PHOTOGRAPHED? 

This  is  the  question  which  Dr.  Dean  Clarke  answers  in 
the  Calif "ornian  Illustrated  for  November  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative. 

In  his  extensive  travels  as  a  lecturer  through  thirty-two  of 
the  United  States,  the  writer  has  learned  of  many  eases  of 
spirit  forms  appearing,  sporadically  as  it  were,  on  the  negatives 
or  plates  of  artists  who  knew  nothing  of  and  believed  nothing 
in  spirit  photography  till  such  forms  unaccountably  appeared. 
In  two  cases  of  this  sort,  where  these  forms  persisted  in 
appearing  against  every  efl'ort  to  prevent,  the  artists,  who  were 
educated  in  superstitions,  abandoned  their  business,  believing 
that  "the  devil  was  in  it,"  as  they  said. 

TAKING  "A  SPIRIT  COUSIN." 

He  tells  how,  in  1871,  he  visited  Mr.  Mumler,  the 
famous  spirit  photographer  of  Boston :  — 

I  requested  him  to  allow  an  examination  of  his  instruments 
and  to  t>e  permitted  to  see  the  entire  process.  Ho  consented. 
I  had  him  cut  a  new  sheet  of  glass  for  the  negative,  and  I 
watched  with  eagle  eye  every  motion  from  beginning  to  end. 
Hoping  to  get  a  picture  of  my  mother,  if  any,  I  fixed  my 
thought  upon  her  as  I  took  my  seat.  But  just  as  Mumler 
uncapped  his  instrument,  the  name  Angeline  was  as  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  as  though  spoken  audibly,  three 
successive  times.  I  followed  Mumler  into  his  closet  and  saw 
him  develop  tho  negative,  and  as  soon  m  washed  he  held  it 
up  to  the  light  and  I  recognised  at  first  sight  my  cousin 
Angeline's  likeness,  as  shown  in  plate. 

A  SPIRIT-MOTHER  AND  AN  UNEXPECTED  SPOOK. 

In  the  following  week,  Dr.  Clarke  and  a  friend  called 
again  on  Mr.  Mumler. 

We  then  had  him  cut  a  new  sheet  of  glass  for  the  negatives, 
and,  as  I  had  done  before,  we  both  watched  critically  the 
entire  process.  I  sat  for  my  picturo  first,  and  while  the 
negative  was  dripping  with  water  Mumler  showed  it  to  us, 
and  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  on  it  a  clear  likeness  of  my  mother, 
who  had  been  in  spirit  life  about  nine  years. 

Another  sitting  was  taken  with  the  hope  of  a  more 
distinct  picture  of  Dr.  Clarke's  mother. 

When  the  negative  was  developed,  much  to  the  surprise  and 
'chagrin  of  the  artist,  but  greatly  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure, 
a  picture  of  an  Indian  instead  of  my  mother  was  found  on  it. 
This  was  as  great  a  test  to  me  as  though  my  mother  had 
appeared  agaiu ;  for  more  than  a  score  of  clairvoyants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  had  described  such  a  spirit  as  one 
of  my  guardians,  and  for  seventeen  years  I  had  felt  his  healing 
magnetism,  and  often  had  been  psychologically  controlled  by 
him  to  speak  his  language.  .  .  . 

We  were  both  familiar  with  the  various  methods  by  which 
counterfeits  are  produced,  and  took  special  precautions  that 
Mumler  should  have  no  opportunity  to  use  them  if  so  disposed ; 
but  it  is  simply  justice  to  him  to  say  he  cheerfully  gave  us 
every  opportunity  to  detect  any  attempt  at  deception  we 
desired. 

Dr.  Clarke  does  not  merely  recount  these  experiences ; 
he  prints  along  with  his  story  what  he  declares  to  he 
reproductions  of  those  photographs  ot  himself  and  spirits. 
White  shadowy  forms,  said  to  represent  "  Angeline,"  his 
mother,  and  his  Indian  familiar,  appear  in  the  portraits 
above  his  head.  There  are  given  in  all  over  a  dozen 
"  photographs  of  ghosts." 

"  PHOTOGRAPHS  CAN  LIE." 

"  Photography  as  evidence  "  is,  however,  subjected  to 
a  vigorous  and  humorous  criticism  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Jelf 
in  the  Idler.  He  starts  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  allegation 
in  1890  concerning  men  being  shadowed  by  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary. "That  stands  upon  evidence,  because  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  photograph."  Mr.  Jelf 
straightway  proceeds  to  reduce  this  argument  ad  abmr- 
dum  by  producing  photographs  showing  Mr.  Irving  and 


Miss  Lottie  Collins  joining  in  dancing  to  "Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay ; "  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  door  of  a  Seven 
Dials  public-house.  Nay,  the  same  man  appears  in 
double,  shooting  himself,  executing  himself,  chalking  on 
his  own  back,  etc.  These  are  to  prove  that  "photo- 
graphic evidence  is  worthless.'1 

At  a  first  exposure,  part  of  the  plate  may  be  covered 
up,  at  a  second  only  that  part  exposed,  with  all  manner 
of  absurd  combinations  as  the  result.  But  one  picture 
shows  a  man  seeing  a  ghost.    In  this  case, 

the,  diaphanous  appearance  of  the  ghost  is  not  much  harder  to 
explain ;  tho  lady  who  sits  for  the  ghost  retires  before  the 
exposure  is  complete,  but  tbe  rest  of  tho  picture  is  allowed  its 
full  time,  and  thus  comes  out  in  a  normal  way.  Hence  the- 
contrast  between  the  ghost  and  the  bodily  man. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  "ANTIQUITIES." 

Much  curious  information  is  contained  in  Sir  John 
Evans'  article  in  Longman's  on  the  "Forgery  of  Anti- 
quities." "Both  counterfeits  and  forgeries,"  he  says, 
"  abound  in  every  department  of  archaeology."  "  The 
fabrication  of  lapidary  inscriptions  began  some  four- 
centuries  ago."  The  number  and  verisimilitude  of  the 
forgeries  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  were  so  great  a& 
to  reduce  considerably  the  value  of  genuine  antique 
gems.  "  It  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the  '  old ' 
Dresden  china  now  exposed  for  sale  is  counterfeit."  The 
forgery  of  ancient  carved  ivories  has  developed  "  two 
distinct  schools" — one  in  Southern  France,  the  other 
near  Cologne. 

TAKING  THEM  A  DRIVE  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  COMPLEXIOH- 

The  German  Becker  seems  to  have  been  the  modern 
prince  of  antique  coiners  :  — 

He  engraved  dies  for  upwards  of  300  types  of  coins, 
principally  Roman,  and  as  moSt  of  these  were  struck  in  gold — 
a  metal  that  doeg  not  change  in  appearance  with  time — he- 
realised  large  sums  from  unwary  collectors.  .  .  .  How  to  take 
off  the  appearanoe  of  novelty  from  the  freshly-struck  coin* 
was  a  question  of  difficult  solution.  He  solved  it  thus— he- 
had  a  small  box  constructed,  which  he  partly  filled  with  iron 
filings,  and  screwed  to  the  springs  of  his  carriage,  and  in  this 
box  he  placed  his  newly-struck  coins,  and  then,  as  he  expressed 
it,  'took  his  old  gentlemen  a  drive'  on  the  road  between. 
Frankfort  and  Offenbach.  The  coins  came  out  of  the  box. 
still  fresh,  but  with  the  too  glaring  bloom  of  youth  judiciously 
toned  dowu. 

The  most  frequent  coin  forgeries  are  those  cast  from 
genuine  originals.  "  Wherever  excavations  are  carried 
on  .  .  .  when  coins  are  inquired  for  they  are  sore  to  be- 
produced." 

,  THE  ART  OF  "  PREHISTORIC  "  PRODUCTION. 

Even  "  prehistoric  antiquities  "  are  manufactured.  The- 
making  of  "  palroolithic  implements  "  "  takes  rank  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts  "  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  and  in  the 
neighlwurhood  of  London.  So  with  neolithic  implements. 
"  Modern  flint  axes  and  arrow-heads  are  not  so  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  ancient."  A  certain  ariificer  of 
this  craft,  nicknamed  "  Jack  Flint,"  "  when  from  their 
abundance  his  forgeries  lost  their  sale,"  "  earned  a  some- 
what honest  penny  "  by  publicly  exposing  his  tricks  of 
trade.  Objects  of  the  Bronze  period  are  also  obligingly 
prepared. 

The  writer  concludes  with  the  consoling  reflection 
that,  "great  as  may  be  the  forger's  skill,  not  one  of  his 
frauds  in  a  thousand  escape  detection,"  and  that  the 
existence  of  fraud  sharpens  and  tests  archaeological 

discernment. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  FOOTBALL. 

Mb.  Helt  Hutchinson  ALMOND.head  master  of  Loretto, 
■writes  with  much  enthusiasm,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
on  "  Football  as  a  Moral  Agent."  Commenting  on  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  the  game,  he  remarks  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  more  than  £1,000,000  is 
paid  in  salaries  to  associate  professional  players  in  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  £5,000,000  spent  in  gate-money  by 
the  public.  He  deprecates  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  sport,  declaring  that  it  is  less  daugerous  than 
hunting,  and  infinitely  loss  dangerous  than  absence  from 
open  air  exercise. 

Its  mere  existence  and  the  practical  lessons  which  it 
teaches,  are  worth  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on 
youthful  purity.  I  would  not  care  to  face  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  a  school  were  there  not  rooted  in  it,  as,  I  hope,  an 
imperishable  tradition,  an  enthusiastic  love  of  football. 

It  also  promotes  courage,  to  which  the  modern  spirit  is 
not  favourable,  and  "  the  duty  of  keeping  oneself  in 
vigorous  health." 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  craze  for  football  requires 
guidance,  and  advocates  putting  a  stop  to  the  luxurious 
dinners  which  follow  big  matches.  He  deprecates  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  leading  northern  clubs  do  not  rear 
their  players,  but  buy  them.  Amateur  players  are  prac- 
tically excluded ;  the  money  element  is  far  too  prominent ; 
professionalism  is  injurious,  and  that  to  the  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  to  the  amateur.  He  also  pleads  that 
the  grand  old  Rugby  game  be  preserved  from  becoming 
a  mere  by-word  for  money-grubbing  tricks  and  sensational 
displays.   

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  ON  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM. 

"A  Key  to  the  Social  Problem"  is  offered  in  the 
Humanitarian  by  Cardinal  Vaughan.  Hp  follows  his 
great  predecessor  in  objecting  to  the  term  Socialism  and 
Christian  Socialism. 

In  the  wide  sense  (he  supposes)  the  Social  Problem  means, 
how  to  make  all  classes  who  compose  modern  society,  happy 
and  content.  In  the  narrow  sense  it  means  bow  to  bring 
contentment  and  happiness  to  the  working  classes — especially 
to  that  multitude  anions  them  which  is  badly  hou-ed,  badly 
fed,  and  subjected  to  trials  and  privatious  from  which  their 
richer  brethren  are  comparatively  exempt. 

He  deplores  the  prevalence  of  what  ho  describes  as 
Socialistic  disease,  and  traces  its  genesis :  — 

First,  to  the  bad  example  and  to  the  false  principles  which 
have  been  deliberately  adopted  and  advocated  by  many  in  the 
responsible  classes;  and,  secondly,  to  want  of  thought,  want  of 
care,  and  want  of  heart  for  the  poor  and  the  wage-earning 
class;  and,  lastly,  to  the  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  religious 
teaching  among  the  working  classes 

He  objects  to  describe  the  difficulty  as  a  mere 
stomachic  question.  He  enumerates  the  fundamental 
principles  which  comprise  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
working  classes,  and  point*  to  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem.  (1)  The  sacramental  character  of  marriage, 
and  the  sanctity  of  home  life,  including  the  right  and 
duty  of  parents  to  educato  their  children  in  their  own 
faith.  (2)  The  two  great  orders  of  government,  the  civil 
and  religious;  independent,  yet  in  harmony.  (3)  The 
nobility  "of  labour,  including  the  rights  and  duties  of 
labourer  and  master.  Among  the  rest,  a  proper  number 
of  feast  and  rest  days;  (4)  the  Christian  brotherhood 
of  men,  and  consequent  restraint  on  unlimited  indi- 
vidualism and  destructive  competition,  also  harmony 
between  capital  and  labour;  (5)  the  adoration  and  imita- 
tion of  one  divine  Model,  Jesus  Christ.  The  religious 
key  to  the  problem  is,  therefor?,  Love  and  Truth. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CREED. 

There  is  something  pathetic  about  the  continued  effort 
of  the  human  mind  to  think  its  faith  in  the  terms  of  the 
latest  fashion  of  speculative  thought,  an  effort  not  the 
less  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  faith  remains 
while  the  fashion  disappears.  In  the  Contemporary 
Recieiv  another  attempt  to  construe  "  Man  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution"  is  made  by  Madame  E  Marie  Caillard. 
She  objects  to  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  origin,  or  a 
special  creation  of  man.  It  is  impossible,  she  holds, 
to  trace  the  boundary  line  between  matter  and  spirit. 
Matter  in  all  its  forms  is  the  expression  of  spirit — spirit, 
the  informing  life  of  the  universe.  The  soul  of  man  is 
thus  "  not  an  exemplification  of  a  new  life,  but  a  different 
and  a  higher  manifestation  of  the  fame  life."  Tho 
spiritual  essence  of  our  nature  has  been  developing 
through  our  despised  animal  progenitors  ;  but  to  man, 
and  man  only,  is  it  possible  to  enter  into  conscious 
relations  with  the  Source  of  his  existence. 

Madame  Caillard  explains  the  Fall  as  the  yielding  of  the 
barely  evolved  and  feeble  conscious  will  of  man  to  the 
stronger  and  long-fettled  appetites  and  animal  propen- 
sities ;  but  this  must  have  been  followed  by  the  complete 
stoppage  of  the  progiess  of  evolution  but  for  the  Redemp- 
tion. That  man  might  further  develop,  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  higher  faculties,  and  to  procure  their 
co-operation.  The  goal  to  his  evolution  must  be  revealed 
to  him  in  the  Image  of  God.  Hence  these  ages  of  pre- 
paration for  the  manifestation  of  this  perfect  Type.  It  is 
equally  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  evolution  that 
countless  ages  more  should  be  required  for  the  general 
realisation  of  that  ideal — the  conformation  of  Christian 
life  to  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  goal  of  man's  evolution,  tho  perfect  type  of  manhood,  is 
Christ.  He  exists  and  has  always  existed  potentially  in  the 
race  and  in  the  individual,  equally  before  as  after  His  visible 
Incarnation,  equally  in  tho  millions  of  those  who  do  not,  aB  in 
the  far  fewer  millions  of  those  who  do,  bear  His  name.  In  the 
strictest  setise  of  the  words  He  is  the  life  of  man,  and  that  in 
a  far  deeper  and  more  intimate  sense  than  He  can  be  said  to 
be  the  life  of  the  rest  of.  the  universe. 


How  Princess  Louise  did  the  Ironing. 

In  the  Woman  at  Home  Miss  Katharine  Lee  gives  a 
gossiping  sketch  of  Princess  Louise,  as  daughter  and 
bride,  sculptor  and  painter,  as  well  as  Royal  personage. 
She  tells  an  incident  of  the  Princess's  sojourn  in  Canada, 
for  which  she  is  unable  to  cite  the  authority,  but  which 
she  thinks 

is  wortli  repenting  as  an  instance  of  that  total  absence  of  "  fine 
ladyism"  which  is,  in  its  bad  sense,  so  noticeably  absent  among 
our  Royal  ladies.  It  seems  that  one  day  the  Princess  was 
walking  without  any  attendants  near  her,  when  she  came  to  a 
cottasre.  Tho  only  person  visible  was  an  old  woman  busil" 
ironing  one  of  her  husband's  shirts.  The  Princess  was  thirst; 
after  her  walk,  and  stopping  at  the  cottage  door  asked  the  oU 
woman  if  she  would  kindly  get  her  a  glass  of  water.  Tin 
busy  old  woman  somewhat  shortly  refused  to  do  so.  "  Tin 
spring  was  at  a  little  distance,"  she  said,  "  and  she  was  bi 
ironing  her  old  man's  shirt,  for  be  was  going  with  her  to  » 
the  Queen's  child  on  the  morrow." 

The  Princess,  no  doubt  with  a  secret-thrill  of  amusemcn 
said  that  she  would  iron  the  shirt  if  the  old  lady  would  fei 
her  the  water.    The  compromise  was  quickly  agreed  on.  The 
old  woman  went  to  the  spring  and  the  Princess  did  the  ironing. 
.  .  .  When  the  old  woman  returned,  the  shirt  was  handc  ' 
over  to  her.    Needless  to  say,  it  was  nicely  ironed.  .  .  . 
exchange  for  the  glass  of  water  the  recent  laundry  woma 
informed  the  astonished  old  woman  that  she  was  tho  "  Queen 
child."    The  startled  old  woman  took  the  shirt,  declaring  llii 
her  old  man  should  never  wear  it,  but  that  she  would  keep 
for  ever  as  a  memento  of  tho  "  Queen's  child." 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Fifteen  articles,  for  the  most  part  bright,  instructive, 
suggestive,  and  brief,  make  the  Nineteenth  Century  stand 
out  this  month  superior  to  the  influences  which  seem 
to  beset  the  fag-end  of  the  magazine  year.  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  leads  off  bv  tearing  up  what  he  calls  '*  Fabian 
Fustian."  Mr.  A.  0.  Swinburne's  "  Reco'lections  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett"  do  not  give  us  the  Master  again  quite  as 
vividly  as  the  work  of  many  a  humbler  and  more  Boswellian 
writer.  He  describes  him  on  his  literary  and  aesthetic 
sides.  Dr.  Jowett  was,  he  tells  us,  "perhaps  the  last  of 
the  Old  Whigs."  He  greitly  admired  Dickens,  and 
would  have  ranked  him  above  Tennyson  and  Carlyle. 
Of  Carlyle  he  spoke  with  distaste  and  severity,  as  a 
preacher  of  tyranny  and  apologist  of  cruelty.  Voltaire 
elicited  expressions  of  dainty  distaste.  He  delighted  in 
Scott.  His  favourite  Shakespearian  play  was  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor."  He  showed  his  general  admiration 
of  Browning's  genius  along  with  a  comparative  deprecia- 
tion of  Browning's  work*. 

The  Marchese  F.  Nobili-Vitelleschi  describes  the  Italian 
Senate  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Upper 
Houses  in  Modern  States."  In  Italy, 
the  appointment  of  an  unlimited  number  of  life-9enatora  is 
reserved  to  the  king.  But  the  royal  prerogative  of  app  nnt- 
ment  is  limited  to  twenty-one  categories  of  persons  past  the  agj 
of  forty.  It  is  only  among  these  that  the  king  can  choose  his 
senators. 

The  writer  suggests  that  thU  method  of  selection  from 
categories  should  be  carried  out  by  elactoral  colleges  in 
each  class. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Dunn  tells  "What  Lonlon  people  die  of"  in 
an  article  crammed  full  of  fact  and  thought.  London,  ho 
shows,  is  increasing  in  healthiness;  once,  in  18^1,  its 
mortality  fell  below  that  of  Engliiud  as  a  whole.  The 
most  startling  fact  hj  bring-!  out  is  that  the  death-rate 
for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  Loncloa  is  almost 
the  lowest  among  all  registration  districts.  T'ie  weir 
and  tear  of  city  life  lead  one  to  expect  quite  the  opposito 
result. 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  late  French  Minister,  laments  as  an 
Individualist  over  "  Socialism  iu  France,"  that  whereas 
it  was  once  a  movemeat  for  liberty,  it  now  might  be 
defined  "The  intervention  of  the  State  in  contracts  of 
labour  always  directed  against  the  employer  and  to  the 
exclusive  profit  of  the  labourer,"  to  result  in  "  the  seizure 
by  the  State  of  the  whole  economic  activity  of  the  country 
and  the  forcing  of  every  man  fit  to  work  into  the  ranks  of 
State  functionaries." 

Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  who  bows  to  the  Papal 
decree  entering  in  the  Index  his  articles  on  Hell,  explains 
that  he  could  never  think  of  joining  any  other  commu- 
nion— certainly  not  the  Anglican;  but  also  points  out 
that  works  may  be  put  on  the  Index  for  any  of  six  speci- 
fied reasons — which  include  inopportuneness  or  indiscr.!- 
tion — only  one  being  the  presence  of  grave  error.  Mr. 
Brett's  story  of  "  The  Queen  and  her  First  Prime 
Minister"  is  beautifully  told.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  value  to  the  Empire  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's four  years'  guidance  of  the  girl-Queen. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Steveni  recounts  the  singular  diplomatic 
relations  between  "  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Ivan  the 
Terrible  "  and  their  successors.  Russia  seems  to  have 
been  specially  eager  to  form  an  English  alliance.  The 
execution  of  Charles  I.  so  incensed  the  Tsar  that  he 
straightway  expelled  all  English  merchants  from  Russia. 


Mr.  Theodore  Bent  traces  "  the  origin  of  the  Mashona- 
land  ruins"  to  builders  well  versed  in  geometry  and 
studiously  observant  of  the  heavens,  probably  of  Semitic 
race  and  Arabian  stock.  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  under  the 
ironic  heading  "  Confessions  of  a  Village  Tyrant,"  retails 
his  social  service  as  village  parson.  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill 
discusses  "  the  anonymous  critic,"  and  decides  in  favour 
of  keeping  him  anonymous.  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes 
describes  the  fortifications  and  accommodation  of  Toulon 
and  tabulates  the  strength  of  the  French  fleet,  to  show 
that  in  the  Mediterranean  France  is  both  stronger  and 
readier  than  we.  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  tells  the  tale  of  our 
possession  of  Tangiers  under  the  title  "  A  Wedding  Gift 
to  England  in  1662."  Head-master  Almond  glorifies 
"  football  as  a  moral  agent,"  and  Rev.  J.  Diggle  replies  to 
Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  on  the  policy  of  the  London  School 

Board.   

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  December  magazines  the 
Fortnightly  falls  rather  below  the  average.  It  contains 
much  interesting  matter,  but  hardly  any  article  of  the  first 
rank.  Mr.  Lilly's  curious  invective  against  popular 
notions  of  "  Self-government,"  "  Nauticus's  "  instructive 
essay  on  "  History  and  Sea  Power,"  Canon  Barnett's 
methods  with  "  the  Unemployed,"  and  "  X."s  satire  on 
"  the  Rhetoricians "  of  "  the  Ireland  of  to-day,"  have 
received  notice  elsewhere.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  continues 
his  discussion  of  the  Ice  Age  and  its  work,  and  main- 
tains, against  the  nation  of  "  earth  movements  of  various 
kinds,"  Sir  A.  Ramsay's  theory  of  the  ice-erosion  of  the 
valley  lakes  of  highly  glaciated  regions.  A  dialogue  by 
the  late  Francis  Adams  canvasses  the  idea  of  "  a  hunt  for 
happiness  "  as  the  law  of  life. 

LETTERS  OF  KEATS. 

Mr.  A.  Forbes  Sievoking  contributes  "  some  unedited 
letters  of  Keats,"  addressed  to  two  sistors  named  Jeffreys, 
the  son  of  one  of  whom  made  tbem  over  to  Mr.  Robert 
Archer.  Mr.  Sieveking  thinks  that  now  for  the  first  time 
the  family  at  Teignmouth,  with  whom  Keats  corre- 
sponded, and  about  whose  names  he  was  very  reticent, 
can  be  identified  with  these  Jeffreys.  In  one  letter  Keats 
coins  a  convenient  word,  where  he  says,  "Many  inte- 
resting speeches  have  been  demosthenized."  A  passage 
in  another  letter  recalls  Browning's  "  What  porridge  had 
John  Keats?" 

One  of  the  great  reasons  that  the  English  have  produced  the 
finest  writers  in  the  world  is,  that  the  English  world  has  ill- 
treated  tbem  during  their  lives  and  fostered  them  after  their 
deaths.  They  have  in  general  been  trampled  aside  into  the 
bye-paths  of  life  and  soon  the  festerings  of  Society. 

MAORI  SOCIALISM. 

Mr.  Fred.  J.  Moss  describes  "  A  South  Sea  Island  and 
its  People  "  :— 

In  all  their  islands  each  Maori  has  some  share  in  the  common 
possessions,  and  personal  want  in  the  midst  of  public  plenty  ia 
unknown.  .  .  Famine  may  possibly  come,  but  cannot  starv»  one 
without  starving  all.  Children  bring  with  them  no  care,  being 
provided  for  as  soon  as  born.  Work  is  made  a  pleasure,  find 
the  poorest  breathes  as  pure  an  air  and  is  nearly  as  well  fed 
and  clothed  as  the  ariki  whom  he  reverently  obeys.  .  .  There 
is  not  a  lunatic,  a  gaol,  nor  a  consciously  degraded  person. 
The  sovereign  and  the  chiefs  are  in  touch  with  the  people,  and 
the  people  are  in  touch  with  one  another.  The  Maori,  in 
short,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  Socialist. 

Mr.  Moss  suggests  the  formation  of  a  Society  to  inquire 
into  the  unseen  biological  causes  of  Maori  decay. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  contains  several  timely  and  attractive 
articles.  Mr.  Macdonald's  "Problem  of  the  Unemployed" 
is  noticed  elsewhere.  Lady  Knightley,  of  Fawsley, 
enumerates,  in  a  most  businesslike  catalogue,  the  follow- 
ing "  New  Employments  for  Educated  Women  " — giving 
lectures  and  teaching  to  County  Council  Classes;  carving: 
as  sanitary  inspectors— a  class  which  ought  to  increase  and 
include  in  their  purview  workhouses  also ;  horticulture, 
as  learned  at  Swanley,  Kent;  as  librarians — a  calling 
likely  to  be  overcrowded ;  as  University  Extension  Lady 
Lecturers ;  house  decoration  ;  plan  tracing ;  wood  engrav- 
ing ;  painting  on  glass ;  dispensing ;  as  trained  nurses  in 
workhouse  infirmaries ;  as  lady  nurses  for  children  of  the 
upper  classes;  secretarial  work;  care  of  insane  patients; 
and  rent  collectors  or  managers  under  Miss  Octavia  Hill's 
scheme.  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  bewails  "  The  Decay  of 
Beauty,"  and  traces  it  to  the  artificially  secured  survival 
of  the  unfit,  the  "  swaddling  "  of  almost  the  entire  body 
in  woollens,  the  disuse  of  the  bath,  and  other  causes. 
Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bury  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
Charcot,  as  physician,  professor,  in  his  relations  to 
hypnotism,  and  as  head  of  the  modern  neuropathic 
school.  Apparently  a  sceptic,  he  believes  strongly  in 
the  personal  faith  of  the  patient  in  his  doctor,  adviser, 
and  ultimate  cure. 

Professor  Max  Muller  contributes  a  beautifully  pictur- 
esque sketch  of  "  Constantinople  in  1893."  He  wonders 
why  so  many  people  go  to  Switzerland  and  Borne,  when 
a  few  days  more  would  bring  them  into  an  entirely  new 
world,  and  into  a  climate  in  some  seasons  almost  perfect. 
He  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  Turks : — 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  the  "  Sick  Man,"  there  is 
many  a  sign  that  the  Turk  has  recovered,  and  that  he  will 
prove  a  tough  morsel  to  whomever  wishes  to  swallow  him.  The 
pure  Turk  is  strong  and  steady,  and  determined  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  before  he  surrenders  what  for  over  four  hundred 
years  he  has  called  his  own. 

He  remarks  upon  the  absence  of  open  vice  in  the 
streets. 

"  The  Indictment  of  Dives  "  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  epitome 
of  Socialism.  Of  the  thousand  volumes  written  by 
Socialists — 

All  bring  the  same  charge,  substantially,  against  Dives — 
that  he  is  a  thief ;  that  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending ; 
their  first  count  in  the  indictment  against  him.  "  Property  is 
theft."   Is  this  true? 

Not  of  private  property  in  the  abstract,  he  replies 
"The  philosophical  justification  of  private  property  is 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  explication  of  personality  in 
this  work-a-day  world."  But  as  to  property  in  the  con- 
crete, Mr.  Lilly  fears  the  charge  is  too  true. 

Mr.  Atherley  Jones'  "  Liberalism  and  Social  Reforms:  a 
Warning,"  puts  "  this  plain,  simple  question "  to  the 
Liberal  party,  and  insists  on  an  answer : 

Do  they  mean  to  follow  in  the  old  lines  of  laittet-faire — lai»sc> 
ailer,  or  to  recognise,  and  endeavour  to  carry  into  effect,  that 
the  working  classes  are  henceforth  to  be  the  administrators  of 
the  wealth  they  produce  ? 

He  finds  portentous  indications  that  the  Liberal  party 
under  its  present  leaders  is  not  prepared  to  respond  to 
this  half  articulate  demand  of  labour.  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  sketches  frankly  but  sympathetically  the 
mixed  character  of  Paul  Verlaine.  Mr.  Marsham 
Adams,  investigating  "  The  Mystery  of  Ancient  Egypt," 
finds  that 

The  path  of  illumination  wliich  is  conveyed  by  description 
in  the  Ritual  is  described  masonically  in  the  Grand  Pyramid  ; 
and  each  form  illustrates  and  interpenetrates  the  other. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  December  number  rises  distinctly  above  the 
general  high  level  of  this  Review.  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton's admirable  article,  "  Is  Our  Sea  Power  to  be  Main- 
tained?" is  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
study  on  Matthew  Arnold  is  a  feast  of  fat  things.  He 
attributes  to  Arnold's  poetry  "  the  quality,  if  not  yf 
inevitableness, of  adhesiveness."  The  "Scholar  Gipsy" 
is  selected  as  his  masterpiece. 

The  function  which  he  took  for  himself  was  to  be  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Philistine  :  to  pierce  the  animal's  thick  bide 
with  taunts,  delicate  but  barbed ;  to  invent  nicknames  which 
might  reveal  to  the  creature  his  own  absurdity :  to  fasten  upon 
expressions  characteristic  of  the  blatant  arrogance  and  com- 
placent ineffable  self-conceit  of  the  vnlgar  John  Bull,  and 
repeat  them  till  even  Bull  might  be  induced  to  blush. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  takes  us  once  more  into  the 
"  Garden  that  I  Love,"  and  ushers  us  thence  with  a  poetic 
farewell. 

The  O'Conor  Don  reminds  his  Unionist  readers  of 
"  The  Unsolved  Irish  Problem."  The  Home  Rule  Bill, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  shortcomings,  has  been  read  a  third 
time.  It  has  been  passed  by  the  Democratic  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  idle  even  for  the 
most  extreme  Unionist  to  shut  his  eyes  to  these  facts.  The  step 
taken  can  scarcely  be  retraced,  and  some  form  of  what  is  call<  d 
self-government  for  Ireland  will  haunt  whatever  Ministry  may 
be  in  power. 

What,  then,  must  be  done?  Independence  is  out  of 
the  question ;  Federation  must  certainly  not  begin  with 
Ireland.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament every  three  years  in  Dublin,  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  London.  Let  there  be  also  a  royal  residence  in 
Ireland.  This  rotation  of  location  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  case.  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  treats  of  "  Silver  in  the 
53rd  Congress"  in  an  article  which  deserves  fuller  notice 
than  can  be  given  to  it  here.  Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry  tells  the 
story  of  "  The  Lady  of  Pootoo  " — the  goddess  Kwon-yin — 
the  singular  Chinese  counterpart  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Rev.  Dr.  Story  approaches  the  subject  of  "  The  Kiik 
and  Presbyterian  Union"  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  loves  the  auld  kirk  very  much,  but  whose  zeal  for 
Union  is  rather  tepid.  "  In  order  to  unite  with  the 
Established  Church  the  Dissenters  would  have  to  sur- 
render nothing.  The  U.  P.'s  would  still  retain,  in  unim- 
paired vitality,  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
Voluntaryism."  The  Free  Church  would  simply  revert 
to  her  vaunted  "  disruption  principles,"  which  include 
Establishment.  The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
accepting  Disestablishment  would  make  an  enormous 
surrender. 

Even  were  the  sentiment  of  Union  prcdcminantly  strong  in 
the  Established  Church,  we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  gratify 
itself  at  such  a  sacrifice.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  that  sentiment 
is  one  which  evokes  little  enthusiasm  among  Churchmen. 

Rev.  Canon  Hayman,  D.D.,  discusres  "The  Volun- 
tary Schools  Crisis  "  in  language  more  vigorous  than 
convincing.  He  begins  by  describing  Mr.  Acland  as  the 
"  modern  successor"  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  "  the 
demaRogue-tvrant  of  a  department,  [who]  is  profiting  by  the 
august  precedent,  and  destroying  religion  by  destroying 
religious  schools.  That  universal  Board  Schools  mean  the 
extinction  of  vital  religion  from  education  is  as  certain  as 
symptoms  of  tendency  can  make  any  statement  concerning 
human  society. 

He  is  deeply  moved  by  the  "  official  siler.  ce  "  of  Angl  ienn 
dignitaries  at  this  crisis,  and  concludes  by  asking,  "  Will 
not  the  verdict  of  posterity  be  that  the  English  Church 
in  the  crisis  of  her  destiny  counted  many  excellent 
bishops,  but  lacked  an  episcopate  ?  " 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  December  number  contains  many  solid  article?, 
but  none  perhaps  of  the  most  striking  kind.  "  The 
Government  and  Labour"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham, 
"  The  Economy  of  High  Wages  "  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson, 
the  "Strosburg  Commemoration,''  "  Man  in  the  Light  of 
'Evolution"  by  Emma  Mario  Caillard,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  discrimination  between  "  Superstition  and  Fact," 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  rejoinder  to  Profe-ssor 
Wcisinaun  have  l>een  noticed  elsewhere  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  "  MacMahon  and 
his  Forbears."  Professor  Max  Mutler  has  been  aroused 
by  "a  most  alarming  bomb  shell''  thrown  by  Mr. 
James  Darmesteter,  who  assigns  the  Gathas,  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  "  Zend-Avesta  "  to  the  first  century  a.d., 
whereas  the  generally  adopted  date  is  from  2000  to 
1500  b.o.  He  admits  that  from  a  strictly  historical 
point  of  view  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  Mr.  Darmes- 
teter's  criticism,  but  he  brings  forward  strong  philological 
arguments  in  support  of  the  traditional  date.  Mr.  Rcndcl 
Harris  takes  occasion  from  the  recently  discovered 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  to  show  that  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
whose  defence  of  the  Johannine  authorship  creatod  a 
general  revolution  of  opinion  in  its  favour,  has  under- 
stated, rather  than  over-stated,  his  case. 

Dr.  Anthony  Traill  treats  of  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  land  in  Ireland.  He  complains  of  the  way  in  which 
the  seller  is  now  harassed  by  costs  of  proofs  of  title.  He 
urges  more  freedom  in  the  creation  of  perpetuities  by  the 
fining  down  of  rents. 

LORD  COLERIDGE  AND  THE  POET  BROWNINO. 

Lord  Coleridge  discusses  the  time-honoured  distinction 
between  education  and  instruction,  describing  education 
as  the  drawing  out  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Ho  urges 
that  technical  instruction,  however  valuable ,  requires,  in 
order  to  heighten  its  value,  more  general  culture.  The 
authors  which  he  would  recommend  for  special  study 
stand  in  this  order — Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Gray,  and  Wolfe.  He  omits  Tonnyson  ;  Browning  lie  also 
omits,  because,  though  admiring  him,  he  has  not  always 
understood  him.  He  tells  how  the  poet  used  to  send  his 
volumes. 

Soon  after  one  lmd  thus  been  given  me,  he  asked  me  how  I 
liked  it.  I  replied  that  wlmt  I  could  understand  I  heartily 
admired,  and  that  parts  of  it,  I  thought,  ought  to  be  im- 
mortal ;  but  that  as  to  much  of  it  I  reallv  could  not  tell 
whether  I  admired  it  or  no,  as  I  could  not  understand  it.  "  Ah, 
well,"  lie  Baid,  "  if  a  reader  of  your  calibro  understands  tun 
per  cent,  of  what  I  write  I  think  he  ought  to  be  content." 

THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  LITTLE  TOE. 

The  controversy  which  has  been  proceeding  in  the 
fonttmjmrary  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
acquire  1  character,  in  which  Mr.  Herl>ert  Spencer  has 
taken  the  affirmative,  and  Professor  Weismann  the  nega- 
tive side,  is  continued  this  month  in  "a  rejoinder"  by 
the  synthetic  philosopher.  Much  of  the  article  is  fully 
intelligible  only  to  biologists,  but  it  opens  with  a 
reference  to  the  curious  and  much  debated  degradation 
of  the  human  little  toe.  It  was  in  the  first  instance 
supp  'sod  that  the  progressive  disappearance  of  this  digit 
was  due  to  the  inherited  and  uct'iiwulated  effects  of  boot- 
pressure.  Professor  Weismann  had  pointed  out  that  the 
.-a:nc  fusion  of  the  phalanges  was  found  among  people 
who  go  bare-foot,  and  in  Egyptian  mummies.  Mr. 
Spencer  rejoins  by  carrying  the  explanation  further  back. 
He  points  out  how  the  change  from  arboreal  habits  to 
terrestrial  habits,  have  led  to  the  development  of  the 
crre.it  toe  as  being  nearer  the  line  of  direction.  The 


inner  digits  have  increased  by  use,  while  the  outer  digits 
have  decreased  by  disuse. 

BLACK-COATS  ON  THE  VaRPATH. 

Mr.  John  Darfield  does  not  understand  why  so  much 
noise  has  been  made  about  the  parish  charities  which  are 
claimed  for  the  disposal  of  the  new  parish  councils.  He 
shows  that  "  in  the  country  at  large  £400,000  a  year 
spread  over  fifty-two  counties  is  all  that  is  touchable  by 
the  Bill."  "  This  gives  an  average  of  about  £77,000  per 
county."    He  laments — 

the  waste  of  energy  that  has  taken  placo  in  the  whole  army 
of  black-coats  going  on  the  warpath  for  such  a  twopenny- 
halfpenny  matter  as  this  clause  turns  out  to  be.  It  is  the 
n.ore  striking,  lwcause,  while  the  13th  clause  gave  to  the 
Parish  Council  so  very  little,  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical 
charity  stamped  as  Church  property  what  had  never  been  the 
Church's  before. 


A  SCANDINAVIAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

Kringsjaa  is  a  little  Norwegian  illustrated  fortnightly 
of  some  pretensions,  published  at  Christiania  by  Messrs. 
Huseby  and  Company,  and  edited  by  Herr  H.  Tamhs 
Lyche.  It  contains  translations  of  the  most  notable 
articles  in  the  English  and  Continental  magazines,  and  is 
therefore  bound  to  be  of  great  interest,  while  its  original 
contributions  and  its  editorials  are  thomselvcs  bright  and 
keen.  The  illustrations,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
improve  the  magazine.  A  note  on  the  back  of  the 
wrapper  draws  the  reader's  attention  .to  the  fact  that 
Kringsjaa  was  already  in  possession  of  such  and  such 
articles  before  the  Review  of  Bkviews  had  managed  to 
"  scrape  the  same  together  "  and  appear  before  its  Scandi- 
navian subscribers.  As  Kringsjaa  is  a  fortnightly  and  has 
the  advantage  of  us  by  two  weeks,  this  little  note — unless 
indeed  it  be  a  defence  against  an  anticipated  accusation 
of  plagiarism — is  a  trifle  unjust. 

No.  4  (15)  has  a  well-written,  somewhat  pessimistic 
little  article  entitled  "  Men,"  from  which  we  learn  that  in 
Europe  the  reins  of  political  government  arc  in  the  hands 
of  merely  commonplace  men,  Gladstone  excepted  ;  and,  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  a  nobler  figuro  than  the 
man  now  striving  to  repair  his  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
do  Ireland  justice  has  seldom  been  seen.  Commonplace 
men  are  of  no  use  to  the  State  in  times  like  these ;  there- 
fore France  is  in  a  chaos  and  its  politics  are  dissolved  in 
]>ersonalities.  Germany  has  pensioned  off  its  one  great 
statesman — the  only  one  fit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  great 
empire  through  the  quicksands  of  the  times — and  now  it  is 
being  governed — "no,  it  is  not  being  governed  at  all;  it  is 
simply  drifting."  The  same  chaos  is  in  Italy.  In  Spain, 
indeed,  the  Premier  might  do  good  work,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  have  his  way.  And  so  it  is  in  England  alone, 
says  Kringajiw,  that  we  sec  a  statesman  daring  enough  to 
grapple  with  one  of  the  questions  that  have  absorbed  his 
country's  strength  and  hindered  its  development,  and 
resolute  in  his  endeavour  to  solve  the  problom  and  make 
room  for  other  things.  The  gist  of  this  article  on  "  Men  " 
is,  in  fact,  simply  that,  in  the  whole  field  of  politics,  there 
is  only  one  man,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  is  Gladstone,  who  would  be  conspicuous  as  a  man 
and  a  leader  in  any  case.  And — "  Gladstone  iagrou-i»g."C) 


Poet  Lore. 

Poet  Lore  and  Sh<il-»$pearuina  are  the  only  magazines 
devoted  to  pure  literature,  but  while  the  latter  is 
devoted  to  Shakespeare-worship  entirely.  Poet 
promotes  the  study  of  Browning  and  Shakespeare  in 
particular,  and  comparative  literature  and  criticism  in 
general. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  Revue  d;s  Deux  Mondes  for  the  month  of  November 
opens  with  an  historic  article  from  an  historic  pen: 
a  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Princes  de  Conde, 
by  Heuri  d'Orleans,  Due  d'Aumale,  their  successor 
at  Chantilly.  This  palace,  almost  totally  destroyed 
at  the  Revolution,  has  been  rebuilt  in  all  its  splendour, 
enriched  with  priceless  memorials  of  the  history  of  the 
Condes  of  France,  and  will  fall  into  the  possession  of  the 
French  Academy  on  the  death  of  its  aged  possessor,  by 
virtue  of  his  irrevocable  deed  of  gift.  The  chapter  printed 
in  the  Revue  refers  to  intricate  negotiations  between 
Mazarin,  Minister  of  the  young  King,  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
Crown  of  Spain;  with  which  Conde  (M.  le  Prince),  cousin 
and  rival  of  Louis,  was  involved.  The  quarrel  is  matter 
of  common  history  ;  not  so  the  intention  of  King  Louis  to 
get  hold  of  Chantilly  by  confiscation.  He  went  there,  found 
himself  fort  bien — "  extremely  comfortable  " — and  said  to 
his  courtiers  that  he  should  include  the  palace  in  the 
treaty.  The  Duchess  de  ChStillon  writes  to  Conde  that 
she  "  hopes  not  to  lose  him  as  a  neighbour."  M.  le  Prince 
replies  angrily  that  he  should  take  the  confiscation  as  an 
"awful  affront."  "  It  is  quite  false,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
King  ever  had  a  passion  for  the  place.  His  Majesty 
never  would  halt  there  to  see  him,  and  if  they  made 
Louis  go  there  it  was  purposely  done  to  vex  him, — 
Conde."  "  It  is  the  only  spot  where  I  can  go  while  I  am 
out  of  court  favour,  and  as  I  see  no  early  chance  of  being 
restored  to  that,  the  least  I  can  claim  is  a  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  pass  the  time  of  waiting."  Fortunately 
Chantilly  escaped  confiscation;  the  young  King  contented 
himself  with  St.  Germain  and  Versailles,  then  a  hunting- 
box  of  Francis  I.    How  Louis  made  it  into  the  great 

Salace  he  who  runs  can  read;  but  the  Sun  King  and  his 
escendants  have  vanished,  while  the  Due  d'Aumale  still 
is  at  Chantilly  writing  the  history  of  his  race  and  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  French  Republic. 

Spelling  Reform  by  M.  Michel  Breat,  also  of  the  Insti- 
tute, touches  on  a  very  pretty  quarrel  in  the  French 
press,  wherein  the  arguments  pro  and  con  seem  to  have 
been  tossed  about  like  shuttlecocks.  Neither  foreign 
students  of  French,  brought  up  upon  the  older  literature, 
nor  the  natives  of  conquered  Tonquin,  can  be  appealed  to 
in  favour  of  phonetic  spelling.  The  cultivated  student 
bays  and  treasures  up  old  editions  of  the  French  classics, 
and  enjoys  the  antique  appearance  of  roy  and  foy. 
"  What  veuerable  editions  do  we  not  see  cherished  across 
our  frontiers,"  remarks  M.  Michel  Breat;  and  the  aged 
Latin  language  survives  in  churches  and  universities 
and  courts  of  law,  besido  her  own  modern  daughters. 
He  opinos  that,  if  France  wrote  phonetically,  and  with 
any  great  modifications  of  the  old  spelling,  her  enemies 
would  take  it  as  a  proof  that  she  was  crumbling  to  pieces. 
The  complicated  English  language,  which  in  orthography 
is,  scientifically  speaking,  the  worst  of  sinners,  has  been 
practically  taught  on  all  points  of  the  globe  to  two 
hundred  millions  of  men. 

The  last  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy  was  revised  in  1835,  since  when,  "  if  we  con- 
sider all  the  tributary  theme5!  which  poetry,  the  drama, 
politics,  science  and  popular  slang  have  brought  into  the 
French  language  in  sixty  years,  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  re  edited  reprint  is  required." 

Language  is  a  puny  creature ;  it  can  hardly  be  lopped 
of  its  natural  developments  to  more  advantage  than  a 
biped  or  a  quadruped  could  be  lopped  of  its  limbs  because 
they  are  not  perfectly  straight. 


The  account  of  the  maritime  laboratories  in  Italy  and 
France  is  full  of  interest.  The  great  building  in  Naples 
was  erected  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  a  young 
German  Doctor,  Herr  Anton  Dohon,  who  twenty-live 
years  ago  wrung  a  reluctant  permission  from  the  Italian 
authorities.  France  has  similar  establishments  at  Roscoff 
and  Banyule-sur-Mer. 

Monsieur  Beaulieu  prefixes  to  his  very  serious 
article  on  "  Co-operators "  the  title  of  several  works 
in  French  and  English,  placing  at  the  head  of  his  lisi 
"  Three  Phases  of  Co-operation  in  the  West,"  by  the 
American  writer,  Amos  G.  Warner.  Here  and  there  we 
pick  out  a  fact  in  the  long  and  rather  long-winded  pages. 
For  instance,  apropos  of  Parisian-  commerce,  intending  ■ 
visitors  to  the  gay  city  should  note  that  public  opinion 
greatly  exaggerates  the  difference  between  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  in  wine  and  sugar,  but  that  in  medical  drugs 
and  butchers'  meat  the  difference  is  "colossal." 
Again,  in  Belgium  the  Socialists  and  the  Catholics  have 
each  started  co-operative  movements,  while  in  America, 
Mr.  Warner  only  finds  himself  able  to  cite  as  really 
successful  those  founded  by  the  Mormons,  which  partake 
of  a  religious  character.  From  that  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  the  way  is  long.  But  M.  Charles  Dide 
discusses  our  co-operative  stores  and  also  the  Rochdale 
Mills,  with  knowledge.  The  more  profound  co-operative 
ideas  seem  to  demand  for  their  realisation  that  touch 
of  religious  enthusiasm  which  cannot  be  summoned  up 
at  will  in  the  service  of  economic  science. 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
boasts  of  no  special  feature.  M.  Schure,  under  the  title 
of  "  Eastern  Sanctuaries,"  begins  what  promises  to  be  a 
light  and  amusing  account  of  a  Frenchman's  travels  in 
the  East.  Cairo,  her  bazaars  and  mosques  are  well 
described;  as  is  also  his  experience  in  what  may  be 
styled  a  dancing  hell,  to  which  he  was  taken  by  an  aged 
Rabbi. 

M.  Edmond  Planchet's  paper,  "On  the  Shores  of  the 
Mekong,"  is  a  vigorous  plea'.ung  lor  the  Colonial  Empiro 
of  France.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  begins  with 
reprobating  the  English  outcry  against  the  French 
proceeding  in  Siam,  but  the  pith  of  the  articlo  is  summed 
up  in  the  last  half  page.  The  Mekong  is  one  of  six 
great  rivers  which  pouring  down  from  the  spurs  of  the 
Himalayas  traverse  China,  Tonkin,  Laos,  and  Burmah. 
The  Mekong  is  more  than  3,000  miles  in  length,  and 
comes  through  Cochin  China,  and  the  French  occupation 
of  Siam  has  brought  them  nearer  to  the  English,  who 
wish  to  utilise  the  great  stream  after  it  has  passed  out  of 
China  proper.  So,  at  least,  declares  M.  Planchet.  He 
thus  concludes  a  paper  of  much  interest : — "  So  far  as  we 
aro  concerned,  if  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
existed  emulation  between  the  French  and  the  English 
in  finding  the  best  road  into  China  by  the  Western 
Frontier,  we  must  nevertheless  leave  off  struggling 
if  our  capitalists  will  not  help  our  Government  to 
reconstruct  the  colonial  empire  imagined  by  Dupleix 
in  the  last  century.  Perhaps  the  terrible  disaster  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  render  it  difficult  to  get  much 
help.  Our  actual  situation  in  Indian  China  is  how- 
ever excellent,  and  we  must  keep  it  uninjured  until  tho 
time  comes  when  our  moneyed  men  shall  have  forgotten 
tljis  fear  of  foreign  enterprise,  and  seek  higher  interest 
for  their  savings  than  that  of  the  French  funds,  which 
no  longer  meets  the  increasing  expenses  of  life  in  France." 
This  seems  to  open  a  dangerous  vista  of  Eastern  specu- 
lations to  the  thrifty,  prudent  French  peasant,  on  whose 
patient  earnings  the  savings  of  the  moneyed  men  must 
ultimately  depend. 
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V 


M.  JEAX  FINOT. 


THE  REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

Howjwell  The  Review  of  Reviews  idea  has  "  caught  cn" 
is  evidenced  by  the  success  of  the  Revue  des  Revues,  which 
was  founded  in  April,  1890,  by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Smith, 
with  a  view  to  doing  for  the  French  what  its  English 
prototype  does  for  the  English-speaking  world.  In  le>91, 
Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  by  M.  Jean  Finot,  and  under 
his  able  editorship  the  Revue  has  steadily  improved. 
Several  new  features  have  been  introduced,  noteworthy 
being  a  selection  of  the  caricatures  of  the  month  and 

original  articles  on  a 
— j    variety  of  topics.  Of 

rthe  latter  the  be-t  have 
been  the  series  in  the 
present    year    on  the 
^ ,  Literary  Movement  in 

'ffft^fi  Europe,  in  which  each 

country  has  been  dealt 
with  by  a  native  writer. 
Among  its  contributors 
the  Revue  thus  num- 
bers George  Barlow, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Bjorn- 
stjerne  Bjornson,  Emilio 
Castelar,  Count  Tols'oy, 
Professor  Ferrero,  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso,  and 
many  other  eminent 
men  of  letters  of  differ- 
ent nationalities. 
With  the  New  Year  the  Revue  des  Revues  will  be 
doubled  in  size,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  appear  twice 
a  month,  "while  the  price  will  be  as  before.  As 
its  sub-title,  the  Revue  will  have  Revue  de  V Europe  el 
d'Amerique  to  indicate  its  extended  scope;  the  old 
features  will  be  retained ;  more  original  articles  will 
be  given,  and  notices  of  new  novels,  etc.,  will  b3 
introduced.   

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

In  addition  to  M.  Engerand's  interesting  account  of 
medireval  watering-places,  noticed  elsewhere,  the  first 
number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  makes  a  feature  of  old- 
world  men  and  places.  M.  Perrens,  of  the  French 
Institute,  describes  eloquently  the  life  of  a  sixteenth 
century  apostle  of  tolerance.  The  man  thus  styled  was 
none  other  than  Sebastian  Castollion,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  dialogues  which,  published  in  1542,  became 
one  of  the  literary  successes  of  the  century.  Castellion, 
a  Swiss  by  nationality,  has  been  styled  by  onej)f  his 
critics  "the  Protestant  Fenelon."  When  the  black 
death  burst  out  in  Geneva,  he  remained  in  the  town, 
although  the  pastors  fled  from  the  hospitals,  and  did  his 
best  to  help  the  people.  But  notwithstanding  the  many 
proofs  of  moral  and  physical  bravery  which  he  gave  to 
both  his  friends  and  enemies,  M.  Perrens'  hero  was 
publicly  condemned  by  Calvin.  With  him  it  seems  he  only 
differed  on  two  trifling  points,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant was  as  to  what  had  been  the  precise  spirit  in  which 
Solomon  had  written  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  Renan 
once  declared  that  Castellion  was  the  first  to  recognise 
the  true  character  of  these  writings.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  his  quarrel  with  Calvin  practically  exiled  him 
from  Geneva,  and  he  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life  at 
Bale  with  his  wife  and  family,  translating  the  Bible 
into  Latin  and  French,  and  writing  constantly  in 
favour  of  tolerance  and  universal  charity.  But 
Calvin  still  continued  to  actively  persecute  "  that 
infamous  pest,"  "  that  dog."    At  last,  worn  out  by 


the  incessant  struggle,  Castellion  was  just  preparing  to 
go  to  take  refuge  in  Poland  when  death  surprised  him  on 
the  29th  September,  1563,  when  he  was  only  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  Although  none  of  his  followers  at  Bale  had 
dared  to  defend  him  during  his  lifetime  for  fear  of  irrita- 
ting Calvin,  his  death  put  the  whole  town,  and  especially 
the  University,  into  mourning. 

In  the  same  number  M.  de  Lassus  begins  what  promises 
to  bo  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  social  history  of 
France,  namely  a  series  of  articles  on  the  famous  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne,  and  the  origin  of  the  Comedie  Franchise. 
The  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  we  are  told,  went  through  some 
curious  phases,  having  been  built  in  the  reign  of  St  Lonis 
by  the  King's  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  some 
centuries  passed  before  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  became 
in  any  way  associated  with  the  theatre.  The  first  plays 
acted  there  were  Passion  plays,  which  were  acted  for  the 
benefit  of  a  troupe  who  styled  themselves  Brothers  of  the 
Passion  ;  but  they  soon  had  to  make  place  for  King  Louis 
XIII.'s  comedians,  and  it  was  there  that  ultimately  the 
famous  Italian  company  really  taught  the  dramatic  art. 
to  their  French  confreres. 

M.  G.  W.  discusses  exhaustively  the  new  military  law. 
voted  on  the  15th  of  last  July  by  the  Reichstag,  and 
attempts  to  prove  that  France  should  follow  closely  her 
traditional  enemy  in  military  improvement. 

M.  Diamanti  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  Russian 
Turkestan  and  the  Trans-Carpathian  Railway,  or  rather 
that  extension  of  it  which  penetrates  into  Turkestan. 
This  Russian  possession,  by  its  geographical  position, 
touches  on  China,  Bokhara,  and  the  north  of  Afghanistan, 
and  is  in  itself  a  land  where  will  soon  be  established  coal, 
tin,  copper,  gold,  silver  and  lead  mines,  and  should  form 
an  unexpected  and  much-needed  addition  to  the  wealth 
of  Russia  as  a  nation.  If  all  that  M.  Diamanti  says  is 
true,  Turkestan  should  form  a  valuable  outlet  for  the 
Russian  emigrant,  for  the  land,  he  declares,  could  easily 
be  made  marvellously  fertile  by  means  of  a  system 
of  canalisation,  and  even  now  the  cotton-growers 
of  Turkestan  are  amassing  year  by  year  enormous 
wealth. 

The  second  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  Princess  Anne,  the  wife  of  Henry  I. 
and  third  daughter  of  Iaroslaw,  the  mediaeval  Tzar,  who 
has  been  styled  the  Russian  Charlemagne.  To  this  lady 
fell  the  distinction  'of  being  the  first  and  last  Russian 
Queen  of  France;  the  marriage  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  some  time  between  the  years  1045  and  1051.  No 
portrait  exists  of  this  gentle  "  Royne  Anne,"  but  it  is 
recorded  that  when  the  brido  mxh  her  entry  into  Pari', 
she  wore  the  then  national  Russian  costume,  a  red  cloth 
gown,  with  a  coat  to  mateh,  with  cloth  of  gold  sleeves, 
red  morocco  boots,  and  a  cap  of  blue  fox  fur,  whilst 
round  her  neok  was  a  splendid  pearl  necklace. 

M.  Delacroix  continues  his  curious  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Witchcraft  Trials  of  the  Seventeenth  Century." 
and  here  deals  with  love-philtres  and  potions,  among 
other  curious  facts  recalling  that  Madame  de  Montespan 
constantly  received  the  aid  of  witches  in  keeping 
Louis  XIV.'s  love;  on  one  occasion  she  gave  a  sorcerer 
fifty  lonis  for  a  love  potion.  The  most  efficacious  low 
powders,  we  aro  told,  were  composed  of  the  ashes  of  a 
toad,  tho^e  gathered  at  the  cremation  of  a  child,  added 
to  small  pieces  of  a  consecrated  host.  A  certain 
Chamberlain,  a  Breton,  drove  quite  a  trade  in  was 
figures  of  Love  or  Death.  M.  Delacroix  declares  that 
hundreds  of  children  were  sacrificed  in  unholy  rites 
at.  various  times,  and  that  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Variety,  rather  than  eminence  of  interest,  marks  the 
November  number  of  this  review.  The  amount  of  matter 
possessing  a  chiefly  Transatlantic  value  is  a  little  greater 
than  usual.  Two  Senators  discourse  of "  the  struggle  in 
the  Senate."  Governor  Flower,  of  New  York  State, 
asking  "  How  to  Improve  our  Roads/'  argues  against 
"  national  roads,"  "  State  roads,"  "  town  roads,"  and 
pronounces  in  favour  of  "county  roads,"  laid  out  at 
county  expense.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  pleads  for  the  free 
admission  of  "  eggs,  as  representing  all  other  articles  of 
food,"  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lyman's 
"Ten  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform,"  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
"  Highwaymen  of  the  Railroad,"  Professor  H.  Kellar's 
"  Magic  Among  the  Red  Men,"  M.  de  Ghait's  "  Revision 
of  the  Belgian  Constitution,"  and  the  Marquise  de  San 
Carlos'  "  Parisienne,"  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  SPANISH  WOMAN. 

Miss  Eva  Canel  describes  the  lot  of  "the  Spanish 
Woman "  somewhat  optimistically.  She  recalls  that 
some  nobles  still  place  before  their  titles,  when  signing 
their  names,  the  initial  letter  of  their  wife's  name,  and 
exclaims:  "  Could  higher  consideration  or  greater  chivalry 
be  asked?" 

In  Spain  there  are  banking  houses  that  do  business  under 
the  name  of  a  woman,  as  there  are  women  doctors  serving  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  State,  and  women  writers  and  women 

Cimalists,  and  women  doctors  in  the  sciences,  and  women 
chelors  in  arts, in  philosophy,  and  in  letters;  and,  above  all, 
we  have  notable  women  pedagogues,  who  have  raised  very 
high  the  standard  of  instruction  in  Spanish  schools. ...  If 
this  be  not  sufficient,  there  are  the  women  composers  of  nrasie, 
the  womon  painters,  and  the  women  sculptors  of  Spain — a 
brilliant  constellation.  .  .  .  And  be  it  remembered  that  woman 
in  our  country  has  the  liberty  to  choose  a  husband  and  to 
marry  the  man  whom  her  heart  has  chosen  even  without  her 
parents'  consent — to  such  an  extent  do  the  Spanish  laws 
favour  women. 

HOW  TO  TRY  CRIMINAL  LUNATICS. 

Treating  of  the  "  Social  relations  of  the  Insane,"  Dr. 
H.  S.  Williams  presses  for  "  a  slight  modification  "  in  the 
trial  of  prisoners  for  whom  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
advanced.  The  courts,  he  thinks,  err  "on  the  side  of 
undue  harshness  towards  the '  congenital  criminal  and 
the  inebriate,"  and  his  proposal  is  one  that  has  cogency 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also:— 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  waive  the  question  of 
the  defendant's  mental  condition  during  the  trial  by  jury, 
admitting  only  evidence  as  to  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  alleged 
crime  as  in  ordinary  trials.  If  on  this  evidence  the  man  is 
convicted,  let  the  court  then  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  his  sanity.  Such  a  commission,  acting  with  due  delibera- 
tion after  the  heat  of  legal  controversy  has  no  further  sway, 
would  surely  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  deciding  justly 
whether  the  offender  were  insane  or  not  than  could  be  done 
the  mystifying  lpgal  atmosphere  of  the  ordinary  court  room. 
According  to  the  decision  of  this  commission,  the  criminal 
would  be  sent  to  the  ordinary  prison  or  to  the  asylum  for 
criminals. 

THE  WELSH  VOTE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  John  E.  Owens  discusses  the,  to  him,  surprising 
fact  that  the  Welsh  population  of  the  United  States, 
numliering  one  and  a  quarter  million,  have  hitherto 
voted  almost  solidly  Republican.  He  attributes  this  fact 
to  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  British  Liberal  party, 
which  advocates  Home  Rule  and  low  tarift"  duties,  is 
represented  by  the  American  Republican,  and  not  the 
Democratic  party,  in  spite  of  the  historic  devotion  of  the 
latter  to  local  autonomy  and  tariff  reform.  The  last 
Presidential  campaign,  however,  saw  many  Welshmen 


casting  Democratic  votes ;  and  since  the  transfer  of  the 
Welsh  vote  would  secure  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York  for  the  Democrats, 
Mr.  Owens  begs  party  managers  to  dissipate  the  ignorance 
of  Welsh  electors. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mai  lock  reiterates  and  reinforces  the 
argument  that  the  manager  or  inventor  is  the  producer 
of  the  additional  wealth  which  his  management  or 
invention  enables  a  given  number  of  labourers  to  turn 
out,  over  and  above  the  quantity  which  the  same  number 
would  have  produced  without  his  aid.  Miss  Bessie  B. 
Croffut  describes  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Tempting  Theory 
in  Practice,"  the  state  of  the  Five  Civilised  Nations  in 
Indian  Territory.  She  finds  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Henry 
George's  theory  in  the  fact  that  "although  every  adult 
man  is  the  possessor  of  from  500  to  1,000  acres  of  arable 
land  wherever  he  may  choose  to  select  it,  yet  four  out  of 
five  of  these  same  men  prefer  to  work  by  the  month  for 
little  more  than  their  board  and  clothes."  Mr.  John 
Raymond  announces  "the  Decline  of  Ecclesiasticism," 
and  remarks,  as  "  one  of  the  most  striking  and  significant 
signs  of  the  age,"  "  the  spectacle  of  an  unbelieving  world 
teaching  a  believing  Church  the  true  principles  of  her 
religion."  For  everywhere  reformers  of  every  school 
are  crying  out,  "  Preach  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
exemplify  it."  The  Church  has  gone  wrong  by  preaching 
to  an  age  of  action,  only  the  lessons  of  hope  and  patience 
learned  in  the  ages  when  she  suffered  persecution.  Mr. 
Raymond  predicts  a  world-wide  revival  of  religion—"  of 
faith  in  God  and  love  for  man,  when  the  brightest  dreams 
of  universal  brotherhood  shall  be  realised,"  but  expects  it 
to  come  "  in  spite  of,  rather  than  through  the  Church." 


THE  ARENA. 

After  having  dipped  for  a  few  months  below  the 
average,  the  Arena  for  November  rises  above  it.  Charac- 
teristically more  "viewy"  than  factful,  the  number 
contains  much  that  is  stimulating  and  entertain- 
ing. Rabbi  Schindler's  "Thoughts  in  an  Orphan 
Asylum,"  Mrs.  Scammon's  "  Knowledge  the  Preserver  of 
Purity,"  Mr.  Powell's  "  Study  of  Thomas  Paine,"  Henry 
Wood's  "  Medical  Slavery  through  Legislation,"  and  the 
articles  on  "  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Case,"  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Cram  insists  that  the  "  money  power  "  or 
capitalistic  monopoly  should  be  excluded,  as  the  "  slave 
power,"  which  is  but  one  branch  of  it,  was  excluded,  by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A 
very  attractive  programme  for  1894  is  announced. 

GERALD  MA  *SEY  AS  POET  AND  BOHDERLANDER. 

The  editor,  M  .  B.  O.  Flower,  writes  with  great  enthu- 
siasm of  Gerald  A.assey,  whom  he  thus  appraises : — 

He  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  charming  lyric  poets- 
England  has  given  the  world.  Ho  is  also  a  seer  and  philo- 
sopher, a  mystic  and  scientific  Btudent,  a  prophet  and  reformer, 
while  all  his  work  reflects  simplicity  and  purity  of  life 
inspired  by  his  high  ethical  code  and  lofty  faith.  For  years 
lie  has  experienced  remarkable  psychic  phenomena  within  his. 
own  home  circle.  To  him  have  been  given  tests  and  evidences 
which  have  convinced  him  beyond  all  peradventure  of 
doubt  that  his  loved  ones  who  have  passed  from  view 
are  neither  in  the  ground  nor  in  some  far-oft"  Heavenly  City  of 
the  Christian,  nor  yet  in  the  state  of  Devachan  of  the  Budd- 
hist, but  are  around  about  him  in  his  daily  life.  He  has  had 
proof  palpable  and  of  such  a  reason-compelling  character  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  his  dear  ones  live,  love,  and 

move  onward  There  is  little  doubt  but  tliat  Gerald 

Massey  would  have  become  one  of  England's  most  famous 
lyric  "poets,  had  he  chosen  to  confine  his  gifts  to  subjects 
pleasing  to  wealth  and  conventionalism.  . 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  November  number  is  an  exceptionally  rich  lode. 
It  is  stored  with  treasures  of  fact  and  of  the  thought  that 
shapes  the  facts  of  the  future.  It  deepens  the  impression 
that  in  the  Forum  we  have  one  of  the  very  foremost  and 
most  valuable  periodicals  in  the  world.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  are  specially  noticed  elsewhere.  The 
discussion  on  "  Southern  Sentiment  and  Mob- Law  "  is 
continued  by  the  Hon.  L.  E.  Bleckley,  Chief  Justice  of 
Georgia,  who  declares  "  Negro  Outrage  no  Excuse  for 
Lynching/r  and  by  Mr.  Walter  H;  Page,  who  sees  in 
these  lynchings  "  the  last  hold  of  the  Southern  bully." 
Mr.  Page  testifies  that  chastity  among  the  negroes,  almost 
unknown  in  the  time  of  slavery,  has  shown  as  rapid  an 
improvement  since  emancipation  as  any  wise  moralist 
could  expect.   He  urges  upon  leading  citizens,  news- 

Eaper  editors,  churches  and  caucuses  in  the  South  to 
uild  up  local  sentiment  and  to  brand  lynching  with 
public  horror.  General  Adam  Badeau  contributes  an 
interesting  sketch  of  "  Hamilton  Fish :  the  Old  School 
and  the  New."  He  insists  that  the  Geneva  Arbitration 
was  the  work  of  Secretary  Fish  more  than  of  any  other. 
He  gives  a  very  taking  account  of  the  stately  aristocratic 
manners  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish,  of  Mrs.  Fish's  "never 
allowing  a  visit  to  go  unreturned,  although  she  received 
thousands,  and  once  got  oat  of  her  carriage  to  find  her 
democratic  caller  at  the  wash-tub,"  and  of  her  persuading 
her  husband  against  his  will  into  accepting  the  Secretary- 
ship. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATE. 

"  The  Decline  of  the  Senate  "  is  discussed  in  two  articles 
— one,  somewhat  belated,  by  Professor  von  Hoist,  thun- 
dering for  a  campaign  of  public  meetings  to  compel  the 
Senate  to  act  on  the  Silver  Question;  the  other,  less 
impassioned  but  more  weighty,  by  a  writer  unnamed,  on 
"  The  Senate  in  the  Light  of  Historv,"  which  concludes 
that— 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  at  every  period  in  our  history 
we  have  ha/1  the  kind  of  Senate  that  we  deserved  to  have. 
When  politics  was  a  more  dignified  profession,  we  had  the  best 
men  in  the  nation  in  the  Senate.  When  it  was  pugnacious, 
we  had  great  fighters  in  the  Senate.  Now  that  it  has  become 
in  many  parts  of  the  Union  an  ignoble  profession,  we  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  commonplace  men  and  an  clement  of 
positively  ignoble  men — men  whom  it  is  a  shame  to  honour. 
It  were  idle  to  blame  Senators  themselves  for  the  change, 
since  it  is  the  people  that  are  to  blame. 

We  put  politics  on  a  lower  level  than  our  fathers  put  it. 
With  them  it  was  easily  the  noblest  of  the  professions.  Now 
it  is  neglected.  .  .  .  We  regard  politics  as  a  kind  of  service 
that  we  employ  men  to  do  who  have  an  aptitude  for  inducing 
us  to  employ  them,  or  men  of  another  class  who  can  afford  to 
live  on  small  salaries. 


SOME  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 


The  Ludyate  Mont  .or  some  months  now  has  been 
giving  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on  Boys'  Schools, 
Volunteer  Corps,  Famous  Begiments,  etc.  For  those  who 
want  very  light  literature,  the  Butterfly  and  the  Bohemian 
may  be  recommended. 

Sylvia's  Journal,  which  has  been  quite  transformed 
under  Mrs.  Graham  R.  Tomson's  editorsliip,  began  a  new 
volume  in  November.  The  December  part  forms  a 
special  Christmas  number,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  page  it 
sc|>arately,  so  that  it  cannot  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
volume,  when  it  has  to  do  duty  for  the  Deceml>er  part. 
It  contains  an  interesting  article  on  Christmas  Carols  by 
Mrs.  Coinyns  Carr,  suggestions  for  Church  Decorations, 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  besides  stories,  etc.,  the  whole 
number  being  well  got  up  and  excellently  illustrated. 


Harper's. 

Stomes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  form  the  bulk  of 
'•  Harper's  Christmas  Number."  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's 
account  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
Howard  Pyle,  under  the  title  of  "  A  SoUier  of  Fortune," 
tells  again  the  story  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood, 
whose  deeds  seem  more  befitting  the  pages  of  a  sensa- 
tional romance  than  sober  history — a  peaceful  country 
apothecary  by  day,  a  fierce  and  turbulent  Fifth  Monarchy 
man  by  night;  at  one  time  kidnapping  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  at  another  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  steal 
the  Crown  Jewels ;  then  King's  favourite  to  the  dissolute 
Charles,  speedily  followed  by  loss  of  Court  favour, 
financial  ruin,  and  a  friendless  death.  This  month's 
fiction  is  peculiarly  American,  but  all  good.  "  How  Love 
Came  "  is  a  sacred  poem  of  considerable  merit  by  Alice 
Sewell,  in  style  like  the  older  carols : — 

The  night  was  darker  than  ever  before 

(So  dark  is  sin), 
When  the  Great  Love  came  to  the  stable  door 

And  entered  in, 

And  laid  Himself  in  the  breath  of  kine 

And  the  warmth  of  hay, 
And  whispered  to  the  Star  to  shine, 

And  to  break,  the  Day. 


The  Century. 

The  Century  has  a  group  of  finely  discriminating 
articles  by  a  trio  of  writers  on  Rembrandt  and  Jan  Steen, 
illustrated  by  well-chosen  engravings  of  Rembrandt's 
paintings,  and  by  Steen's  "  Eve  of  St.  Nicholas."  Wallace 
Wood  links  together  studies  by  GerSme  Laurens,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  Leighton,  and  others.  The  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Edwin  Booth  are  concluded.  A  brief 
biography  of  Berlioz  epitomises  the  tragedy  of  the 
musician's  life — the  tardy  recognition  of  his  divine  gift. 
The  late  Phillips  Brooks'  Christmas  sermon  is  full  of  the 
large  charity  of  a  Christly  soul.  Another  brief  post- 
humous paper  is  by  Russell  Lowell,  on  "The  Five 
Indispensable  Authors "  —  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantos( 
Goethe,  Shakespeare. 

McClure's  Magazine. 

The  November  number  opens  with  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  Miss  Thomas,  the  poetess'?, 
"  dialogue "  with  him  is  very  daintily  decorated  with 
drawings  of  his  house  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Brown.  The 
"  human  documents  "  for  the  month  are  portraits  of  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  R.  E.  Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  Camille 
Flammarion,  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  engineer,  artist, 
and  writer.  A  good  portrait  of  President  Cleveland  sets 
off  Mr.  E.  Jay  Edwards'  investigation  in  the  President's 
"  porsonal  force,"  which  he  finds  to  consist  in  "  character" 
whose  essence  is  "  the  courage  of  truth."  Dr.  Win.  Wright 
tells  the  story,  as  he  had  it  at  first  hand,  of  what  his  tutor, 
Rev.  W.  McAllister,  had  seen  and  gleaned  of  the  Brontes 
in  North  Ireland — the  strange  uncles  and  aunts  of  the 
famous  wr!t;is.  The  hypnotic  experiments  of  Dr. 
Luys  and  their  marvellous  results  are  described  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Sherard,  and  illustrated  by  photographs  more 
realistic  than  pleasing.  "Patti  at  Craig-y-Nos ''  and 
"  Four  Hundred  Degrees  below  Zero " — an  interview 
with  Professor  Dewar  on  liquefied  oxygen — both  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  are  noticed  elsewhere,  and  go  to  make 
up  a  very  attractive  number. 
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The  Pall  Hall  Magazine. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazim  is  a 
generous  shillingsworth.  Bret  Harte  tells  a  ghost  story 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Astor  succeeds  in  making  a  very 
realistic  ghost  story  on  the  basis  of  Thiers'  "  History  of 
Napoleon's  Campaigns."  Tho  hero  is  carried  in  dreams  to 
the  snow-fields  of  Austerlitz  and  goes  through  the  famous 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  Czar,  is  shot  by  Cossacks  and 
awakes — to  die  of  aneurism,  the  doctors  say ;  of  Russian 
bullets,  he  says.  Two  coloured  pictures  are  beautifully 
produced.  Kudyard  Kipling  sings  of  "Bobs."  Would 
the  compliment  to  Lord  Roberts  be  any  the  less  if  the 
language  were  not  quite  so  redolent  of  the  Old  Kent 
Road  ?  Here  is  one  verse : — 

What  *e  does  not  know  o'  war, 
Gen'ral  Bobs, 

You  can  arst  the  shop  next  door — 
Can't  they,  Bobs? 

Oh,  'e's  little,  but  he's  wise; 

'E's  a  terror  for  'is  size, 

An' — 'e — does — not — advertise — 
Do  yer,  Bobs? 


forms  the  frontispiece.  The  sketch  of  Mr.  Frank  Lock- 
wood,  Q.C.,  and  the  article  on  "  Photography  as  Evidence," 
are  elsewhere  noted. 


The  English  Illustrated. 

Me.  H.  W.  Massinoham  contributes  a  peculiarly  fresh 
and  delightful  "  Impression  of  Venice."  The  illustrations 
of  the  article  are  very  pleasing,  but  the  alternation  of 
sepia  and  blue  in  the  tinting  of  most  of  the  pictures  in 
the  number  is  trying  to  the  eyes.  Mr.  Robert  Bair  pro- 
pounds in  story  form  this  gruesome  query — If  a  husband 
is  mortally  -wounded  and  lies  helpless,  stricken  for  death, 
but  yet  likely  to  linger  till  the  time-limit  for  murder  trial 
in  America  expires,  and  if  his  wife,  to  ensure  the  hanging 
of  his  assailant,  smothers  the  spark  of  life  against  her  own 
bosom, — who  then  is  the  murderer  ?  There  are  •  some 
dainty  illustrations  of  Herrick's  love-songs,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  fiction  by  Barry  Pain,  Max  Pemberton, 
John  Strange  Winter,  and  others. 


The  Strand. 

The  Strand  is  chiefly  noticeable  this  month  fur  the  de- 
scription of  the  Royal  Marriage  from  an  Oriental  poiut  of 
view.  The  writer  is  the  Moulvio  Rafiuddin  Ahmad,  who, 
as  the  Queen's  Hindustani  teacher,  has  had  special  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  comment.  He  has  been 
permitted  to  reproduce  in  facsimile  the  Queen's  letter 
to  the  nation  after  the  wedding.  The  article  which  is 
profusely  illustrated  compares  our  English  Royal 
Marriage  ceremonies  with  those  of  Eastern  potentates. 
The  chapter  on  "Ears"  is  concluded,  with  again  a 
remarkably  eclectic  selection  of  illustrations.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ellen  Terry,  Antoinette  Sterling, 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  and  several  novelists  lend  their  ears  to  the 
subject.  The  interview  with  Sir  Henry  Halford  is 
elsewhere  noticed. 


The  Idler. 

Mb.  Jerome  K.  Jebome  will  stir  the  sympathies  of 
most  authors  and  would-be  authors  with  his  story  of 
"  My  First  Book  "  Who  that  writes  does  not  know  too 
keenly  the  wide  disparity  between  the  creation  in  his 
brain  and  that  which  sees  the  light  on  paper? 
and  few  are  the  writers  who  have  not  gone  through  more 
or  less  of  the  weary  hunt  for  a  publisher,  with  its  inevit- 
able disappointment  and  heart-sickening  delays.  Pity  'tis 
that  while  the  disappointment  and  trial  come  to  the 
many,  to  the  very  few  comes  such  success  as  Mr.  Jerome 
has  attained.   A  capital  sketch  of  the  author  and  editor 


The  Californian. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  article  in  a 
specially  good  number  is  that  upon  the  cliff-dwellers  of 
America.  Last  year  a  scientific  expedition  was  sent  out 
from  New  York  to  survey  the  district  where  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  join.  The 
party  made  many  important  discoveries,  and  brought 
back  a  large  store  of  "  finds  "  in  the  shape  of  pottery, 
weapons,  matting,  food,  and  skeletons.  Here  and  there 
picture-writings  and  signs  on  the  rockface  were  found  in 
great  plenty : — 

Th«  occurrence  of  the  Swastika  cross,  however,  was  regarded 
as  the  most  important  discovery  made  in  that  group  of  picto- 
grapbs.  This  cross  is  a  Mexican  and  Central  American 
symbol,  and  its  presence  at  this  distant  point  would  seem  to 
indicat^  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cliff's  wero  conversant  to 
some  extent  with  the  religious  ritcB  of  the  nations  in  the 
south. 

Father  Junipero  Serra  is  the  subject  of  a  reverently 
admiring  article.  "  More  than  any  one  else  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  stumped  his  impress  upon  the 
record  of  Californian  history,  and  fully  deserves  an  honour- 
able place  among  the  illustrious  names  of  the  makers  of 
America."  Through  toil  and  dangers  innumerable,  in 
spite  of  mortal  sickness  and  disappointments,  his  mis- 
sionary zeal  spurred  him  on  to  a  wonderful  career  among 
the  Mexicans.  Irrigation  in  California  bids  fair,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  William  Lawson,  to  solve  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  fruit-culture  in  that  district.  "Spirit 
Photographv"  is  elsewhere  noticed,  as  also  "Football 
in  the  West."   

The  Review  of  the  Churches. 

The  robust  conception  of  Reunion  which  the  Revieto 
maintains  leads  it  to  introduce  topics  of  difference 
between  the  Churches  of  a  kind  so  "burning"  as  quite 
to  startle  old-fashioned  ideas.  The  two  subjects  which 
promoters  of  good  feeling  between  Anglican  and  Noncon- 
formist have  generally  considered  "taboo"  are  Dis- 
establishment and  the  "  religious  difficulty  "  in  educational 
politics.  But  Dr.  Lunn  has  had  the  Disestablishment 
controversy  ventilated  in  his  pages  long  ago;  and  this 
month  he  boldly  opens  a  Round  Table  Conference  on 
Religious  Teaching  in  Board  Schools,  with  Mr.  Athelstan 
Riley  as  first  contributor !  Mr.  Riley  makes  a  singularly 
strong  appeal  to  non-Unitarian  Nonconformists  to  support 
him  in  his  contention  that  the  Incarnation  is  not  a 
"sectarian"  doctrine.  "Logically,"  he  supposes,  "un- 
denominationalism  may  be  defined  as  the  residuum  of  the 
Christian  religion  when  everything  that  anybody  can 
possibly  object  to  has  been  taken  out  of  it  " !  Archdeacon 
Farrar  contributes  a  prose-elegy  on  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol,  which  sums  up  in  somewhat  vaguo  generalities 
Dr.  Jowett's  theological  position.  Dr.  Lunn  introduces 
this  month  a  new  feature  in  a  series  of  sketches  of 
"  Philanthropists  at  Work."  The  first  three  groups 
selected  are  those  connected  with  Toynboc  Hall,  the 
Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Ladies  in  Reduced  Circum- 
stances, and  the  Liberator  Relief  Fund.  Mr.  Carlilc 
sketch  of  Mr.  Tom  Mann's  religious  history  is  noticec 
elsewhere.  

The  Young  Gentlewoman  begins  a  second  volume  in 
December,  with  some  new  features  and  general  improve 
ments. 
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THE  WASTED  WEALTH  OF  KING  DEMOS. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  "GOOD  SAMARITAN  SOCIETY. 


XHE  movement  for  utilising  the  police  and  for  secur- 
ing their  co-operation  with  other  philanthropic 
bodies  is  steadily  making  headway.   It  has  now 
reached  Northampton. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  19th,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Old  Council  Chamber  of  that  town,  in  response  to 
an  invitation  issued  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Henry  Martin, 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  establishing  in  Northampton 
"  a  society  similar  to  that  which  is  doing  such  excellent 
work  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  for  helping  the  suffering 
and  neglected  children  of  our  streets,  and  cognate  objects." 
The  Mayor,  who  presided,  read  a  letter  from  Air.  M.  P. 
Manfleld,  M.P.,  warmly  approving  the  objectt  6T  the 
meeting.  He  thought  such  a  society  as  was  proposed 
would  be  a  great  good;  and  if  the  police  could 
be  looked  upon  as  the  children's  friends,  as  they 
really  were,  a  very  great  deal  of  good  could  be  done. 
There  were  cases  where  parents  could  not  clothe  their 
children;  the  society  was  intended  to  help  them,  give  them 
the  power  to  clothe  them,  and  then,  if  they  failed  in  their 
duty  as  parents,  to  bring  them  before  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Adnitt  explained  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
society.  He  had  had  this  kind  of  work  on  his  mind,  he 
said,  for  some  years ;  but  it  was  not  until  quite  recently 
—after  reading  "  The  Wasted  Wealth  of  King  Demos,"  in 
The  Review  op  Reviews— that  he  could  see  his  way  to 
forming  a  committee  to  carry  out  what  evidently  was 
needed.  He  communicated  with  the  able  and  capable 
Chief  Constable  of  Northampton,  who  at  once  sympathised 
with  the  object,  and  agreed  that  a  society  might  be  started 
on  similar  lines  in  Northampton.  They  did  not  intend 
in  any  way  to  pauperise  the  people;  they  intended  to 
appeal  for  left-off  clothing,  and  lend  out  garments.  The 
clothing  would  still  remain  the  property  of  the  society ; 
every  article  would  bo  marked,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
either  sold  or  pawned.  They  proposed  to  work  through 
the  police  force,  and  to  lend  clothing  in  those  cases  certi- 
fied by  the  police  as  being  necessitous.  In  every  large 
town  there  was  a  stratum  of  society  entirely  untouched 
by  either  church  or  chapel,  Salvation  Army,  or  School 
Board.  The  children  could  not  be  sent  to  the  schools, 
and  it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  saved  from 
being  criminals.  That  was  the  object  of  the  proposed 
society,  which  would  work  in  harmony  with  the  local 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Other 
branches  of  useful  work  would,  he  thought,  grow  out 
of  it,  such  as  a  truants'  school,  or  soup  kitchen  in 
the  winter.  Four  or  five  interested  in  the  movement 
met  last  week  and  prepared  a  draft  scheme. 

OBJECTS  AND  METHODS. 

They  proposed  to  call  the  society  "  The  Northampton 
Good  Samaritan  Society." 

Its  objects  wero: — (1)  To  assist  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  suffering  children  of  our  poorer  classes;  (2)  To  collect  and 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  cast-oft'  clothing  for  poor 
children  and  impoverished  adults,  in  genuinely  necessitous 
cases;  (3)  To  co-operato  with  the  police  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Protection  and  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act. 


Its  methods  were: — (1)  By  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Borough  police,  who  will  be  asked  to  assist  the  Society  by 
(a)  Inquiries  as  to  necessitous  cases;  (6)  Arranging  for  the 
assistance  of  pawnbrokers  and  second-hand  clothes  dealers  la 
prevent  the  improper  disposal  of  the  clothing  and  otherwise; 
(c)  Maintaining  continuous  observation  go  as  to  ensure  that 
the  children  for  whom  clothing  is  supplied  really  have  the 
benefit  of  it ;  (2)  By  loaning,  instead  of  giving,  the  clothing 
provided,  and  then  only  in  cases  certified  by  the  police,  to  the 
necessitous.  Each  article  loaned  to  be  impressed  with  the 
stamp  of  the  society;  this,  with  other  precautions,  acting 
as  a  fairly  effectual  check  to  the  improper  disposal  of  tha 
clothing. 

It  was  proposed  to  appoint  at  that  meeting  a  deputa- 
tion to  wait  upon  the  Watch  Committee  to  obtain  their 
sanction  and  support. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Father  Stanley  said  he 
sympathised  most  cordially.  He  was  very  pleased  to  see 
that  they  were  going  to  work  on  amicable  lines,  and 
religious  questions  were  to  be  left  out  so  that  all  could 
work  unanimously  with  the  one  idea  of  helping  those 
who  needed  helping. — The  Chief  Constable,  Mr.  Mardlin, 
said  that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  such  an 
association  would  very  materially  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  police.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  police  shcoid 
be  relieving  officers,  but  that  every  inquiry  should  be 
made  and  every  care  taken  before  anything  was  done  in 
the  way  of  relief.  He  produced  a  photograph  of  five 
children  in  a  house  in  Northampton  with  absolutely  no 
furniture;  poor  miserable  beings  who  would  be  useful 
members  of  society  if  properly  looked  after. — Mr.  Adnitt 
said  it  was  proposed  to  have  officers  who  should  have 
absolute  discretionary  power  in  regard  to  the  loan  of 
furniture  and  the  gift  of  food.  Of  the  society  which  was 
created  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  following  officers  were 
appointed :— President,  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  for  the 
time  being ;  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  G.  Adnitt ;  secretary,  the 
Chief  Constable. — Mr.  Mardlin  said  if  he  had  the  consent 
of  the  Watch  Committee  he  should  be  glad  to  do  what  he 
could,  at  any  rate  for  the  start. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  CHIEF  CONSTABLE. 

The  Chief  Constable  writes  to  me: — "There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  command  the  unanimous 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  force  in 
carrying  out  this  work,  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
direct  and  supervise  for  twelve  months.  I  have  reason 
to  .believe  from  the  experience  already  gained  that  if 
such  a  system  were  universally  adopted  juvenile  crime 
and  depravity  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  all 
large  towns.  I  consider  this  the  most  feasible  method  to 
adopt  to  prevail  crime,  which  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
inculcated  upon  the  mind  of  every  member  as  he  joins 
the  service." 

LATER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

On  November  27th  a  meeting  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor  and  including  representatives 
of  most  of  the  leading  religious  and  public  bodies,  when 
progress  was  reported. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Police  had  been  approved  br 
the  Watch  Committee,  a  storehouse  had  been  secured 
beside  the  Police  Station,  and  already,  the  work  of  tie 
Society  was  begun. 
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REPORTS  FROM  HELPERS. 


MANCHESTER. 

The  Manchester  Social  Questions  Union  sends  in  a 
report  of  their  General  Purposes  Committee.  It  has 
considered  a  draft  memorial,  proposed  by  the  Conditions 
of  the  Home  Life  Committee  to  the  Parks  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Corporation,  in  reference  to 
the  adornment  of  public  places  and  thoroughfares  with 
shrubs.  The  encouragement  of  home  gardening  was 
considered,  as  were  also  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ladies'  Health  Society.  Petitions  were  adopted  from  the 
Temperance  Committee  to  tho  House  of  Commons  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  by  licensed  victuallers  to  habitual 
drunkards,  and  praying  for  the  insertion  in  tho  next 
Licensing  Bill  of  a  clause  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  solely  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Lo:al  business  was  also  attended  to,  and  resolu- 
tions passed  of  importance  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
The  hon.  secretaries  were  instructed  to  arrange  with  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  President  of  the  Union,  for 
the  holding  of  tho  first  annual  meeting  about  the  middle 
of  November.  A  resolution  also  was  carried  that  an 
important  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  act  in  prospect 
of  municipal  elections,  so  as  to  secure  the  election  of  such 
candidates  as  would  be  most  likely  to  support  the  objects 
of  the  Social  Questions  Union. 

RADCLIFF  AND  DISTRICT. 

One  of  the  hou.  secretaries  of  the  Social  Questions 
Union  (who  is  also  one  of  my  Helpers)  reports  that 
they  have  got  most  of  the  leading  religious  and  social 
■workers  in  tho  town  on  one  or  more  of  their  com- 
mittees. These  are  six  in  number,  and  deal  with 
Temperance.  Gambling,  Social  Purity,  Education  and 
Eccreation,  Labour,  and  Conditions  of  Home  Life. 

BRADFORD. 

A  Social  Reform  Union  has  recently  baen  formed  in 
Bradford.    One  of  its  committees   aro  very  wisely  ' 
going  specially  to  study  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  children  in  factories  as  half-timers,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  healthier  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

SHEFFIELD. 

Sheffield  has  just  formed  a  Social  Questions  League, 
the  objects  of  which  are  to  promote  temperance,  social 
morality,  and  other  practical  work  for  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  people.  They  have  set  out  a  goodly  list  of 
temperance  and  social  work  with  which  to  start. 

ROCHDALE. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Rochdale  Social  Ques- 
tions Union  register  *  much  good  work  done  and  much 
more  contemplated.  The  Housing  of  the  Poor  C  •mmitteo 
have  carried  out  the  house-to-house  visitation  of  a  section 
of  the  town,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  municipal 
authorities  to  the  insanitary  and  other  objectionable  con- 
ditions in  which  many  poor  families  lived  "'  As  a  result 
an  official  inspection  has  been  made  of  the  neighbourhoods 
indicated  ;  most  of  tho  cellar  dwellings  have  boon  ordered 
to  be  closed  ;  an  I  all  the  Lodging-houses  have  been  more 
or  less  renovated  and  cleaned  through.  A  decided  change 
for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  some  dwellings."  If  the 
Town  Council  cannot  be  induced  to  tike  action  forthwith 
to  erect  a  Model  Lodging-house,  the  Union  declares  itself 
bound  to  devise  some  other  means  to  meet  1he  need.  The 
Police  Court  Mission  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Union 
■and  made  the  care  of  a  special  committee.   About  one- 


third  of  the  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates  for 
drunkenn  ss  have  teen  induced  to  sign  the  pledge.  The 
Temperance  and  Recreation  Committees  combined  to 
form  a  Temporary  Labour  Bureau  and  Meeting  Room 
for  the  unemployed  last  winter.  The  Smoke  Nuisance 
Committee  have  collected  information  as  to  its  abatement 
in  other  towns,  and  engaged  an  expert  to  take  observa- 
tions of  mill  chimneys  in  Rochdale.  These  observations 
were  published,  laid  before  the  municipal  authorities, 
challenged,  tested,  and  confirmed.  Observations  have 
how  been  takon  every  week  for  the  past  month  and  have 
been  published.  They  show  that  a  great  improvement 
has  takon  place.  The  membership  has  numbered  109; 
the  subscriptions  amount  to  £40. 


How  to  Punish  the  Drunkard. 

A  thoroughgoing  defence  of  the  moderate  use  of 
alcohol,  which  he  extols  as  a  food,  is  contributed  to  the 
Humanitarian  by  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D.  He  urges 
that  little  be  taken  ;  that  it  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  that 
it  be  taken  at  meals.  To  prevent  misuse,  he  would 
penalise  the  supply  of  alcohol  to  any  non-adult,  and  he 
urges  that  drunkenness  should  be  punished  by  some 
legally  enforced  personal  stigma;  by  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  by  disfranchisement  on  the 
second  conviction. 


What  Becomes  of  Old  Governesses  ? 

A  friend  of  mine  at  Cambridge  writes  to  me  to  suggest 
that  any  of  our  helpers,  or  any  philanthropic  lady  or 
gentleman  or  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  are 
disposed  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  one  of  the  most 
obscure  phases  of  English  social  life,  would  be  doing 
good  service  if  they  were  to  undertake  a  careful  inquiry 
in  the  workhouse  or  union,  as  to  how  many  of  the 
inmates  have  been  engaged,  in  their  earlier  days  in 
teaching  other  people's  children,  or  in  doing  work  more 
or  less  connected  with  teaching.  "Heaven  only  knows," 
she  writes,  "  what  becomes  of  poor  governesses  when  they 
reach  middle  life!  If  they  a-e  not  in  the  workhouses, 
where  are  they  ?  Workhouse  masters,  matrons,  or  clerks 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
draw  up  a  very  valuable  return  as  to  the  percentage  of 
women  in  workhouses  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  have 
not  only  themselves  been  educated,  but  have  been  enraged 
in  educating  others."  My  own  impression  is  that  this 
solution  of  the  mystery  will  not  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
amination. So  far  as  my  experience  goes— which  I  admit 
is  not  very  extensive— the  number  of  old  governesses  in 
workhouses  is  very  small.  Still,  a*  our  correspondent 
presses  the  point,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  more  definite 
information  on  the  subject. 


Mb.  Edward  Flower,  Secretary  of  the  Recreative 
Evening  School  Association,  sends  his  latest  pamphlot, 
"  The  New  Code,  and  How  to  Use  It  "—a  perfect  multu  u 
inparvo  on  the  subject. 

Alalanta  for  December  appears  as  a  double  number. 
Mr.  Edwin  Oliver  has  an  article  on  "  Haddon  Hall";  Mr. 
l?enjamin  Taylor  contributes  another  on  rings,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Golden  Circlet " ;  and  Mr.  R.  Farquharson 
Sharp  continues  his  short  sketches  of  Wsgner's  "  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelunsen."  List  month  he  wrote  about 
"Das  Rheingold;"  this  time  he  has  "Die  "Walkure" 
for  his  subject.    The  articles  are  all  well  illustrated. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Frances  Wynne,  according  to  the 
pathetic  narrative  of  her  sister  poetess,  Mrs.  Hiukson 
(Katharine  Tynan),  in  Longman's  for  November,  took 
place  on  August  9,  "  the  night  that  London  was 
visited  by  the  great  thunderstorm,"  just  six  days  after 
the  birth  of  her  boy.  "  When  her  child  was  born, 
and  she  heard  it  was 
a  son,  her  cup  of 
happiness  was  full, 
for  she  had  desired 
a  boy ;  she  passed 
away  in  the  full 
light  of  that  new- 
found joy,  sinking 
peacefully  in  an  ex- 
haustion that  had  no 
pain."  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  writes  in  the 
same  magazino  of 
"  tho  charm  of  Mrs. 
Wynne's  natural 
happy  melodies,  flow- 
ing like  a  well  beside 
the  waste,"  and  these 
verses  of  hers,  which 
he  now  publishes, 
beautifully  illustrate 
his  criticism : — 

BAIN  MAGIC. 
Is  this  the  selfsame 

town   that  wo 

wakened  to  this 

morning, 
Whero  the  heavy  fog 

hung  low  and  the 

lamps  burned 

vague  and  red ; 
Or    haB    it  vanished 

quite,  and,  without 

a  word  of  warning. 
Has  some  city  of  our 

dreams  risen 

silently  instead  ? 
For  every  dingy  street 

is    a    fair  and 

gleaming  river, 
And  every  narrow 

court  is  a  shining 

waterway ; 
And  rippled  shafts  of 

light  glisten  every- 
where a-quiver, 
Here   a  splash  of 

ruddy  gold,  there 

a  sudden  si  Ivor  ray. 
There   are  burnished 

golden  bars  where 

were    lengths  of 

rusty  railing ; 

There  are  serried  silver  slopes  where  the  roofs'rose  gaunt  and 
high ; 

And  a  red  and  purple  cloud  down  tho  windy  west  is  sailinsr. 
And  a  brave  moon  struggles  pale  up  a  wind-swept  space  of 
sky. 

_  The  Novemlwr  Century  publishes  a  poem  of  eighty 
lines,  which  Emerson  wrote  — 

"  TO  LOWELL  ON  HI8  FORTIETH  BIRTHDAY." 

"  Strength  for  the  hour,"  was  the  fortune  the  muso 


"sung  for  him."  The  "man  of  marrow,  man  of  mark," 
was — 

Too  we!l  gifted  to  have  found 
Yet  his  opulence's  bound ; 
Most  at  home  in  mounting  fun, 
Broadest  joke,  and  luckiest  pun; 
Masking  in  the  mantling  tones 

Of   l.is    rich,  la-.;;!!- 

loving  voice, 
In  speeding  tn>o]*  rf 

social  joys. 
And  in  volleys  of  »;!•: 
mirth, — 

but  should  there 
come  days  of  stress 
and  sorrow,  "  a  tin* 
and  tide  too  exigent, 
when  the  old  mounds 
are  torn  and  rent  "— 

Then  the  pleasant  tmni 

will  know 
To  put  this  frolic  mi. si 

behind  him, 
Like  an  old  surami: 

cloak, 
And  in  sky-born  mail 

to  bind  him. 
And     single-handt  "i 

cope  with  Time, 
And  parry  and  in\ 
the  thunder-stmkf. 

Emerson  here 
showed  himself  veri- 
tably a  fore-seer. 


From  a  Photograph  by'] 

BL'ST  OP  LORD  TESNYSOX. 


A  TENNYSON 
BUST  FOR  POETS' 
CORNER. 

The  photographic 
reproduction  of  a 
bust  of  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson  as  he  n< 
in  1S57,  which  wt 
give  here,  is  from  a 
piece  of  work  cif- 
cuted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Woollier,  E.A.,  Sm 
Mr.  Charles  Jernrr 
of  Edinburgh.  Mr 
Jenner,  whose  naiu 
was  and  is  almost 
a  household  word 
in  Edinburgh,  was  a 
very  great  adniiiw 
of  the  Laureate, 
whose  intimate 
friendship  he  pos- 
sessed formany  yeart- 
As  a  proof  of  his  enthusiastic  admiration,  heconiroissioufd 
Mr.  Woolner  to  execute  this  bust,  which  just  before  hi- 
death  a  short  while  ngo  he  presented  to  Lady  Tennyson, 
in  order  that  it  might  bo  placed  by  the  poet's  grave  m 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  bust  is  now  being  exhibited  at 
the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum,  but  it  will  raj 
shortly  be  removed  to  London. 


""^^  [vl.  Swan  VTaf;wi,  Edinburgh. 
BY  THOMAS  WOOLNER,  R.A. 


There  is  nothing  of  extraordinary  interest  in 
Magazine  of  Art  or  tic  Art  Journal.  In  both  the  illustra- 
tions greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  letterpress. 
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A  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY  FOR  SOUTH-WEST  LONDON. 


fAKE  a  map  of  London — one  that  shows  the  principal 
streets  and  chief  railway  lines — and  look  at  the 
area  which  lies  south  of  the  river.  The  "silver 
streaming  Thames  "  runs  as  softly  to-day  as  it  did  when 
Spenser  wrote  his  "  Prothalamion  " ;  but  how  different 
are  its  banks  to  what  they  were  in  the  "  spacious  times 
of  great  Elizal>eth."    Then  they  were 

"...  painted  all  with  variable  flowers. 
And  all  the  meads  adorn'd  with  dainty  gems 
Fit  to  deck  maidens'  bowers, 
And  crown  their  paramours." 
In  the  present  year  of  grace  they  are  marked  by  wharves, 
docks,  piers,  landing-stages,  warehouses,  railwayistationsi 
and  all  else  that  is  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the 
greatest  city  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  south  bank  of  the  river  at,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  Battersea,  as  of  the  better  known 
portions  near  London  Bridge,  Wapping,  Rotherhitbe, 
Ratcliff  or  Shadwell.  And  the  land  lying  south  of  the 
river  at  Battersea — how  ohanged  the  picture  which  it 
presents  upon  the  map  to-day  from  that  which  one 
may  see  in  (say)  Rocque's  map  of  London,  published  in 
1745  !  In  place  of  the  half  dozen  or  moro  of  heaths  and 
commons  which  then  existed,  and  of  fields  innumerable, 
we  discern  a  labyrinthine  network  of  streets,  together 
with  railway  and  tramway  systems  as  perplexing,  as  may 
be  found  anywhere  upon  the  habitable  globe.  For  South- 
west London,  as  it  is  called,  has  almost  as  crowded  a 


population  as  that  of  the  East-end.  And  this  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  observed,  is  for  the  most  part  exclusively 
English. 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  estimated  that  the  three 
parishes  of  Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Wandsworth  contain 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  within  their  borders.  The  heads  of  families  hi 
these  parishes  are  mainly  skilled  artizans,  clerks,  or 
labourers.  They  constitute,  beyond  all  question,  a  very 
important  community — one  whose  powers  for  good  and 
for  evil  in  this  vast  metropolis  are  very  considerable. 
What  has  been  done  to  educate  them  ?  What  measures 
have  teen  taken  to  train  them  to  use  worthily  the 
powers  which  they  possess?  What  steps  have  been 
taken  to  make  them  better  workmen,  worthier  citizens, 
happior  men  ?  Practically,  no  steps  have  been  taken  :  in 
truth,  nothing  has  so  far  been  done. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  East-end  ot 
London.  Enthusiastic  young  graduates  have  from  time 
to  time  gone  thither  to  lecture  to  the  people  concerning 
Greek  tragedy,  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  tho  painters  of 
the  Renaissance,  or  the  poetry  of  Dante :  a  popular 
novelist  has  discovered  that  Whitechapel,  Bow,  and 
Stepney  have  the  most  romantic  associations,  and  has  made 
their  people  live  for  us  by  the  never-failing  magic  of  his 
sympathetic  pen.  To  that  novelist  is  due  an  institution 
which,  whatever  its  success  may  have  been  or  may  be,  was 
boldly  conceived,  and  (at  the  beginning)  rich  in  promise 
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for  the  future.  The  East-end  possesses  a  People's  Pala<!e ; 
but  south  of  the  river,  in  the  thickly-populated  districts 
of  Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Wandsworth,  where  there 
live  folks  as  deserving  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  east  of 
Aldgate,  there  is  not— or,  rather,  there  has  not  been  up 
to  the  present — any  institution  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

They  are  now  about  to  change  all  that.  There  was 
formed  some  time  ago  a  body  termed  the  South  London 
Polytechnics  Committee,  which  body,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  set  to  work  to  do  for  South 
London  what  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  certain  charitable 
corporations  had  done  for  the  East-end.  Two  years  ago 
or  more  that  Committee  dissolved,  leaving  its  work  to  be 
continued  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Battersea  Poly- 


MB.  EDWIN  TATE. 


of  Reviews. 

small  arts."  Similarly,  the  governing  body  of  the 
tersea  Polytechnic  made  up  their  minds  to  provide  irzz- 
shops  for  various  trades,  as  well  as  physical  and  cbeco^ 
laboratories,  photographic- rooms;  art-rooms, nrasie-r*Mn- 
and  numerous  class-rooms  and  lecture  halls,  and  < 
arrange  for  instruction  in  Technology  (including  ir.. 
applicable  to  plumbing,  carpentry,  bricklaying,  panen- 
making,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  t;  - 
chemical  trades) ;  in  science  generally,  according  to  tl» 
regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  in  ar 
(including  wood-carving  and  metal  chasing") ;  in  music :  _ 
commercial  subjects,  and  in  subjects  specially  interest!, 
to  women.  The  governing  body  determined,  moreoT^ 
to  give  accommodation  for  social  work,  f6r  clubs  sy 


ALDEBMAN  EVAN  BPICEB. 


■technic  Institute,  which  included  in  its  membership 
several  well-known  gentlemen  n6minated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  London  Polytechnic  Institutes,  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Trust, 
by  the  London  County  Council,  by  the  London  School 
Board,  and  by  "co-optation."  This  governing  body  at 
once  began  to  form  an  Institute  which  should  provide 
"technical  and  scientific  education  "  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  district."  Mr.  Walter  Besant's 
""school"  in  the  original  Palace  of  Delight,  it  may  be 
remembered,  "  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  quite  small 
rooms,  fitted  with  desks,  tables,  and  whatever  else  might 
be  necessary.  Some  of  these  rooms  were  called  music- 
rooms,  and  were  intended  for  instruction  and  practice  on 
different  instruments.  .Others  were  for  painting,  draw- 
ins,  sculpture,  modelling,  wood-carvinc,  leather-work, 
brass-work,  embroidery,  lace-work,  and  all  manner  of 


social  rooms,  to  provide  two  gymnasia,  refreshment  and 
reading  rooms,  and  to  build  a  swimming  bath  and  3 
great  hall. 

This  was  a  large  order — one  which  obviously  necessi- 
tated a  very  respectable  credit-balance  at  the  lnstitnte's 
bankers.  Vain  would  have  been  the  untutored  eloquent 
and  the  far-reaching  influence  of  a  John  Burns,  •vain  also 
the  wide  experience  of  a  Mr.  Henry  Cunynghame,  without 
money  enough  to  build  and  support  the  Institute  lfc»' 
had  been  p'anned.  An  appeal  to  the  public  for  £&)ff> 1 
had  accordingly  to  bo  made;  and  in  resporre  to  that 
appeal  more  than  £50,000  had  been  obtained  before  tin- 
close  of  the  autumn  of  1891.  At  present  some  £3000  arc 
required  to  complete  fce  scheme,  and  to  secure  the  humi- 
some  endowment  of  £2300  a  year  which  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  promised  towards  the  permanent 
suppoi-t  of  the  Institute.   If  that  sum  of  £3000  be  i  t 
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forthcoming,  the  annual  subsidy  from  the  Commissioners 
will  only  amount  to  £1500.  For  this  reason  the  govern- 
ing body  earnestly  appeal  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  social  and  educational  welfare  of  the  people  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  to  its  "  fullest  extent "  the  Scheme 
which  was  prepared  with  so  much  care,  and  in  erecting 
an  Institute  which  in  its  design  and  construction  shall 
nuke  complete  provision  for  the  social  and  educational 
wants  of  the  vast  population  of  South  and  South-west 
London. 

With  a  view  to  making  this  same  "  complete  provision 
for  the  social  and  educational  wants,"  etc.,  the  governing 
body,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  acquired  from  Mr. 
Plnnket,  then  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Works,  as 
a  site  for  the  Institute,  a  piece  of  land  of  about  two  and  a 
quarter  acres  in  extent,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Albert  Palace  Association,  whose  luckless  and  deserted 
structure  stands  hard  by  the  new  building.  Haviug  thus 
got  a  site,  as  well  as  a  cool  fifty  thousand,  the  committee 
looked  around  for  an  architect  and  builder  who  should 
between  them  construct  the  lordly  edifice  which  they 
desired  to  put  up.  The  architect  whom  they  selected 
tos  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects;  while  the  builders  whoso 
tender  turned  out  to  be  the  lowest  were  Messrs.  Holloway 
Brothers,  a  local  firm  held  in  high  repute  in  Battersea 
and  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  the  money  in  hand  was 
not  sufficient  to  carry  out  in  its  entirety  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Mountford,  it  was  decided  by  the  governing 
body  to  defer  the  erection  of  certain  portions  of  the 
building,  and  thus  bring  the  scheme  within  the  means 
available.  The  raising  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  of  sundry 
other  structures,  was  therefore  postponed  for  the  time 
being.  The  Institute  itself  was,  however,  immediately 
begun,  and  is  to-day  on  the  way  of  Leing  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  ride  along  the  Battersea 
Park  Road  in  a  tram-car — cabs  are  few  and  far  between 
in  that  vicinity — cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  tho  imposing 
structure  in  brick  and  freestone  that  has  gradually  grown 
np  near  the  Albert  Palace.  It  consists,  as  far  as  the 
ground-floor  is  concerned,  of  two  blocks  of  buildings 
placed  parallel  to  the  Battersea  Park  Road,  the  front 
block  occupying  the  whole  southern  side,  and  the  back 
the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  site.  Shorter  blocks 
at  right  angles  to  these  form  connecting  links  with  each 


THE  GREAT  HALL. 


THE  ENTRANCE  HAUL 

extremity  and  in  the  centre,  by  which  connections  two 
spacious  quadrangles  are  formed.  Three  large  corridors 
suffice  for  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor :  the  south,  which 
is  ten  feet  wide,  runs  the  whole  length  (some  300  feet) 
of  the  front  block ;  the  north  does  the  same  for  the  rear 
block,  while  another  corridor  running  north  and  south 
connects  the  two  centrally. 

Let  ns  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are  coming  into 
the  Institute  by  way  of  the  chief  entrance  facing  the 
Battersea  Park  Road.  A  spacious  hall  rising  through 
two  floors  first  attracts  attention.  The 
south  corridor  crosses  at  the  back  of  this 
hall,  and  is  here  joined  by  the  central 
corridor,  the  principal  staircase  rising  from 
tho  point  of  junction.  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  to  be  found  the  ndministrative 
department— the  secretary's  office,  the  clerk's 
office,  and  the  room  set  apart  for  tho 
principal.  At  the  left  are  numerous  social 
rooms— a  reading-room,  and  a  common-room 
in  which  men  who  arc  members  will  be  per- 
mitted to  play  draughts,  bagatelle,  etc.,  as 
well  as  to  continue  other  pursuits  of  an 
equally  harmless  and  edifying  character. 
On  this  same  floor  are  also  gymnasia  for  both 
men  and  women,  refreshment-rooms,  and 
lavatories.  A  swimming  bath  will  be  con- 
structed here  in  due  course  and  a  large  hall 
for  meetings,  concerts,  and  the  like  ere  long 
lie  built.  At  the  back  of  the  edifice  and  on 
the  ground  floor  are  the  boiler-room,  the 
engine  and  dynamo  room,  and  the  engineers' 
wo:kshop.   For,  be  it  noted,  the  Battersea 
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Polytechnio  intends  above  all  things  to  consider  the 
claims  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  engineers, 
especially  electrical  engineers.  The  authorities,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  advisable  that  the  Instituto  should  be 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  acting  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Professor  Garnett,  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
fitted  up  compound  engines  capable  of  giving  100  h  p., 
the  exhaust  steam  of  which  will  be  utilised  for  heating 
the  building.  The  engine-room  will  moreover  be  fitted 
with  a  smaller  engine,  and  with  two  dynamos  and 
accumulators  capable  of  supplying  current  enough  to 
ran  700  lights. 

The  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  the  front  block  will 
be  occupied  by  class-rooms. 
Here  things  many  and  marvel- 
lous will  be  taught  by  day  and 
in  the  evening;  here  sweot 
music  will  from  time  to  time 
be  discoursed  (in  rooms  with 
double  doors  and  with  walls  of 
extra  thickness  and  special 
impenetrabilitytosound);  here 
women  students  and  members 
will  have  their  class,  club,  and 
reading-rooms;  here  also  will 
bo  drawing  and  electrical 
schools.  On  the  second  floor 
will  be  found  a  dozen  or  more 
of  rooms  for  the  use  of  those 
who  are  studying  art  and  the 
science  of  chemistry.  Labora- 
tories and  lecture  theatres, 
studios  (ligh ted  from  the  north) 
and  rooms  for  modelling, 
metal-chasing,  wood-carving, 
and  photography,  occupy  for 
the  most  part  the  available 
space  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. 

With  regard  to  the  outside 
of  the  edifice,  one  may  with- 
out any  appreciable  shock  to 
one's  artistic  instincts  admit 
that  the  architect  has  striven, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  bring 
gome  bsauty  of  form  and  of 
colour  under  the  daily  obser- 
vation of  the  persons  who 
from  time  to  time  use  or  pass 
by  it.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing is  modern— " nineteenth- 
century  renaissance  "  Mr. 
Miuutford  calls  it.  The  walls 
are  built  of  red  Suffolk  brick 

and  Bath  stone,  while  the  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
Brosulcy  tiles.  The  chief  ornamental  features  are  ten 
statues  representing  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting, 
and  Engraving,  (these  four  are  in  the  west  gable)  ;  Poetry 
find  Music  (these  fill  the  two  central  gables) ;  and 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering 
(these  adorn  the  cist  gable).  The  central  hall  is  the  only 
ornamented  partof  the  interior  of  the  building.  This  has 
an  enriched  plaster  ceiling  and  a  glass  mosaic  floor  made 
in  Battersca. 

Such,  briefly  described,  is  the  structure  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  to  declare  open  before  the  beginning 
of  the  coining  year.  What  do  the  quarter  of  a  million  of 
inhabitant*}  who,  we  are  assured,  swarm  in  South-west 
London  propose  to  do  with  it?     "The  experience  of 
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existing  institutes  shows  clearly  "—we  are  quoting  from 
the  official  report  for  1892 — **  that  the  people  will  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  afforded  by  these  Poly- 
technics." We  trust  that  tbey  may  do  so  in  Batteraea 
and  the  surrounding  district.  Judged  from  the  point  ot 
view  of  Applied  Science  and  of  Technology,  the  arrange- 
ments that  are  being  made  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
There  will  be  a  Day  School,  which  will  be  opened  on  the 
8th  of  next  month,  at  which  a  boy  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  thoroughly  sound  and  useful 
knowledge  of  applied  science,  while  his  general  education 
will  not  be  neglected.  He  will,  for  example,  be  trained 
in  mathematics,  and  he  will  be  taught  French,  English, 
and  drawing.  The  complete 
school  course  for  day  pupils 
will  extend  over  the  period  of 
three  years.  The  evening 
classes  are  intended,  of  course, 
to  cover  a  considerably  wider 
range  of  subjects,  and  are- 
bound  to  be  popular  in  a  dis- 
trict which  contains  so  many 
large  firms  of  engineers, 
founders,  chemists,  candle  and 
match  manufacturers,  and 
builders.  There  are,  more- 
over, to  be  special  Saturday 
classes  for  teachers  (men  and 
women),  each  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  a  lecture  and  to 
practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tories, workrooms,  and  work- 
shops. 

The  teaching  staff  which  his 
been  engaged  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  adequate  one.  The 
principal  of  the  Institute  (who. 
by  the  way1,  is  alone  re- 
sponsible to  the  Goveniuv 
Body)  is  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells, 
a  Whitworth  Scholar,  who  was 
trained  at  Maudslay's,  ml 
who  subsequently  taught 
Engineering  at  Dulwich 
College  and  at  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds.  Mr.  Wells's 
assistants  are  Dr.  Sunipner 
Mr.  S.  H.  Davies,  B.Sc.,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Walker.  Mr.  % 
G.  Thomas,  formerly  Heal 
Master  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Charterhouse  School  of  Art. 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Art 
Department,  and  Dr.  Balpb 
Dunstan  in  charge  of  that  devoted  to  Music. 

But  what  of  the  Sunday  ?  Is  this  huge  pile  of  build- 
ings to  remain  absolutely  unutilised  for  purposes  ot 
social  enlightenment  and  edification  on  the  one  day  in  tin 
week  when  people  arc  freest  to  profit  by  them  ?  Possibly 
the  Governors  may  have  plans  to  prevent  such  a  waste  d 
the  wealth  of  King  Demos.  A  decision  out  of  regard  f'1 
denominational  susceptibilities  to  make  no  use  of  th- 
class-rooms  on  Sunday  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to 
religion.  There  can  surely  be  no  objection,  on  ground  el 
"  the  religious  difficulty,"  to  employing  some,  at  least, 
of  the  rooms  for  educational  as  distinguished  from 
proselytising  work  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  agreed  on  *» 
hands  that  one  great  want  of  the  times  is  ethical  teach- 
ing.   Working  men  especially  are  eager  to  learn  the 
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ethical  obligations  belonging  to  their  industrial,  civic, 
and  political  life.  Is  there  any  better  day  than  Sunday 
for  instruction  in  morals?  or  is  there  any  reason  why 
Battersea  Polytechnic  should  not  aim  at  becoming  for  one 
day  in  the  week,  at  least,  a  people's  Ethical  University  ? 
In  place  of  the  neutral  exclusive  policy  which  sectarian 
jealousies  have  enforced  in  the  past,  a  policy  inclusive  of 
the  chief  types  of  moral  education  might  be  tried  with 
no  little  hope  of  success.  There  is  room  enough  in  that 
magnificent  suite  of  class-rooms  for  every  variety  of 
ethical  teaching  which  has  any  serious  claim  to  be  heard. 

There  ought  certainly  to  be  little  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing, by  way  of  tentative  commencement,  for  courses  of 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures  on  Christian  Sociology,  or  the 
Christian  laws  of  social  life,  dealing  in  succession  with 
the  home,  the  civic,  the  national,  and  the  international 
state,  the  spheres  of  industry  and  exchange,  the  pursuits 
of  science  and  of  art.  Some  Anglican  body,  such  as 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  might,  perhaps,  arrange 
one  such  course.  Some  body  occupying  an  analogous 
position  among  Nonconformist  churches  might  give  a 
second,  if  indeed  Nonconformist  and  Anglican  might 
not  co  operate  in  the  comparatively  neutral  realm  of 
Christian  ethics.  Subsequent  courses  might  be  given  by 
Comtist,  Spencerian,  and  other  teachers.  Precautions 
against  frivolous  or  immoral,  or  obtrusively  polemical 
teaching  could  easily  be  taken  by  the  Governors. 
Lecturers  could  readily  be  given  to  understand  that 
exposition",  not  controversy,  was  required,  but  otherwise 
they  must  be  left  perfectly  free.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  the  least  Church-minded  among  our 
artisans  would  be  glad  to  know  from  competent  teachers 
how  social  relationships  and  responsibilities  are  inter- 
preted by  Christian  ethics.  The  cost  of  the  propose!  series 
of  lectures  need  not  be  great.  If  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Governors  do  not  yet  admit  of  the  outlay,  the 
Christian  and  other  ethical  societies  referred  to  might 
find  means  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Were  it  once  success- 
fully realised  in  Battersea,  said  to  l>e  the  largest  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  London,  the  Governors  would  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  precedent  of  a  People's 
Ethical  University  widely  followed. 

Is  Race-prejudice  a  Protestant  Instinct? 

Tk  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  readers  of  the 
Catholic  World  for  November,  to  ameliorate  "  The  Negro 
Pace :  their  Condition  . Present  and  Future,"  the  Very  Rev. 
J.  R.  Slattery  states  that  "  Protestantism  may  in  part  be 
held  responsible  for  the  irreligion  and  immorality  of  the 
negro."    He  argues  that : — 

The  widely-spread  nice  prejudice,  as  powerful  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South,  though  shared  by  Catholics  as  well  as  by 
others,  is  truly  a  Protestant  instinct.  .  .  .  From  the  baptism 
of  Clovis,  when  the  haughty  Gaul  despised  the  Goth  fully  as 
much  as  ever  our  Southern  whites  despised  the  blacks,  to  Un- 
crowning of  Charlemagne  as  the  common  head  of  an  undivided 
people,  only  the  same  period  of  time  elapsed  as  that  between  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  our  territory  and  the  present  day. 
Yet  it  was  long  enough  for  the  Catholic  Church  to  blend  the 
master  and  slave  into  one,  and  to  make  the  new  race  the 
custodian  of  the  ancient  and  the  beginner  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion. Nor  was  it  different  with  Goths  and  Romans  in  Italy, 
with  Normans  and  Saxons  in  Great  Britain.  Even  in  onr  day 
and  in  our  own  hemisphere,  whatever  misery  afflicts  Spanish 
America,  the  Catholic  instinct  of  human  equality  has  delivered 
it  from  race  antagonisms.  Thero  is  no  negro  problem  in 
Catholic  South  America. 


Reunion  Canvass  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  in  the  sketch  of  "The  World's 
Sunday-School  Convention  in  St.  Louis,"  which  he 
contributes  to  the  Sunday  at  Horn?,  recounts  how  one 
of  the  speakers  told 

of  the  way  in  which  the  Sunday-school  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  St.  Louis,  organised  into  an  Evangelical  Christian 
Union,  have  planned  and  executed  a  canvass  of  the  city,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  reach  every  family,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  individual,  for  the  purpose  especially  of  inviting  to  some 
convenient  church  and  Sunday-school  all  who  have  drifted 
away  from,  or  have  never  enjoyed,  Christian  fellowship  and 
instruction.  The  whole  city  had  been  moved  by  it,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  second  year  of  the  canvass  they  were 
able  to  report  the  visiting  at  their  homes  of  as  many  as  tbreo 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  the  gathering  in  of  many 
wanderers  to  the  different  churches. 

"  The  only  parallel,"  remarks  Dr.  Gibson,  "  I  know  to 
this," 

is  the  house-to-house  visitation  of  the  town  of  Bradford  (on 
the  initiation,  however,  not  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  bnt 
of  the  Nonconformist  ministers),  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
commenced  at  the  very  same  time  quite  independently,  as  if 
the  Spirit  were  moving  hearts  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  with 
the  same  impulse,  and  leading  them  to  the  same  results.  I 
found  the  St.  Louis  people  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  work  at 
Bradford,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Bradford  workdrs  have 
known  as  little  of  the  St.  Louis  enterprise  .  .  . 

The  movement  in  both  places  is  exceedingly  hopeful, 
especially  as  showing  the  possibility  of  Christian  union,  not 
only  on  neutral  lines,  but  in  the  direct  and  specific  work  of  the 
Church.   

A  Civic  Centre  in  the  Far  West. 

The  Century  describes  what  it  calls  "  an  interesting 
experiment  in  municipal  reform,"  which  was  carried  out 
a  year  or  more  ago  in  a  Western  city  of  about  7000 
inhabitants : — 

There  was  a  feeling  among  many  of  its  citizens  that  the 
interests  of  the  city  would  be  promoted,  and  the  public  welfare 
enhanced,  if  the  community  as  a  whole  could  be  brought  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  In  others 
words,  they  set  themselves  about  the  task  of  fostering  public 
spirit  and  local  pride.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  an  asso- 
ciation consist  ing  of  the  ministers  of  such  churches  as  could  bo 
induced  to  join  the  movement,  and  a  certain  number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  representing  all  religious  and  political  creeds. 
This  association  adopted  as  its  constitution  the  following  brief 
declaration  of  purposes  : — 

"The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
municipal  affairs  in  t'lis  city.  It  shall  foster  and  encourage  a 
good  moral  tone,  uphold  correct  business  principles,  promote 
hygiene,  and  also  interest  itself  in  proper  methods  of  education. 
It  shall  encourage  the  execution  of  the  laws,  uphold  the  officials 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  recommend  and  "urge 
the  passage  of  such  other  ordinances,  rnles,,and  regulations  a' 
may  be  of  public  benefit." 

Committees  were  appointed  on  several  branches  of  municipal 
administration,  with  directions  to  collect  and  collate  accurate 
information  pertaining  to  the  different  departments,  and  t 
report  to  the  association  with  such  recommendations  as  the., 
saw  fit;  all  such  reports  and  recommendations  to  be  laid  befor< 
public  meetings,  which  were  to  be  called  from  time  to  time  for 
their  consideration.  The  newspapers  of  all  pajties  have  sus- 
tained the  movement  from  the  outset,  and  its  career  promi"' 
to  be  one  of  great  usefulness. 
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A   GUIDE   TO   THE   CHRISTMAS   BOOKS   OF  1893. 


"HAT  sliaH  we  give  our  children,  our  brothers, 
our  sisters,  our  friends?  Every  year  this 
question  recurs,  and  every  year  if  only  one  is 
lucky  enough  to  know  one's  way  about  the  bookshops, 
the  question  becomes  easier  to  answer.  But  then  few 
people  are  lucky  enough  or  wiso  enough  to  have  this 
knowledge,  and  there  is  no  confusion  greater  than  that 
to  be  found  in  a  bookseller's  shop  a  week  or  so  before 
Christmas.  Every  one  is  turning  over  the  same  batch  of 
books,  and  with  the  babel  of  tongues  and  the  variety  of 
wares  the  unhappy  purchaser  is 
rent  almost  asunder.  It  is  then 
with  the  intention  of  assisting  as 
far  as  possible  our  readers  to 
make  their  choice  out  of  the 
new  books  of  the  season  that 
we  this  year,  as  in  preceding 
years,  give  a  brief  survey  of 
what  is  best  in  the  gift  litera- 
ture of  the  moment.  There  are 
many,  of  course,  who— and  per- 
haps very  wisely — ignore  the 
new  books,  and  simply  fall  back 
on  the  old  ones  for  presents  :  to 
such  we  would  suggest  that  this 
is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  new 
editions,  and  that  the  last  two 
or  three  years  have  seen  the 
publication  of  re-issues  of  the 
old  writers  in  forms  that  would 
make  the  hands  of  the  old 
book-lovers  itch  with  envy. 
There  is,  for  instance,  that  very 
sumptuous  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Nimmo  is 
producing  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  A  ml  row  Lang.  The 
romances,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, cover  two  volumes, 
the  price  for  the  two  being 
but  twelve  shillings  net.  Then, 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for 
Sir  Walter's  "Big  Bow- Wow 
strain "  there  is  Messrs.  J. 
M.  Bent  and  Co.'s  charming 
little  edition   of  Miss  Austen 

—  at  half-a-crown  a  volume 

—  or  the  similar  editions  of 
the  Brontes.  Miss  Edge  worth, 
Love  Peacock,  and  Miss  Burney. 

Here  is  a  choice  for  the  lovers  of  what  is  old!  Or, 
if  it  is  for  toys  you  want  a  book  of  the  past,  you 
can  ~  start  them  "on  Alexandre  Dumas  with  "The 
Three  Musketeers "  in  that  new  edition  which  for  the 
first  time  has  made  the  master  of  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis, 
and  D'Artagnan  outwardly  attractive  to  English  readers. 
Here  again  the  publishers  are  Messrs.  J.M.  Dent  and  Co., 
the  price  for  the  two  volumes  being  seven  shillings. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  children  that  have  our  first  thought: 
for  them  there  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Mr. 
Jacobs'  "More  English  Fairy  Tales"  we  noticed  last 
mouth,  but  there  still  remains  a  big  pile  of  absolutely 
important  additions  to  nursery  literature— to  say  nothing 
of  heaps  upon  heaps  of  toy-book5!. 


I  SHALL  HIDE  FORTH   INTO  THE  WOULD, 
ELDEST  BROTHXB. 
(frani  "  Stori'iand  Fairy  Tales.") 


RIVAL  HANS  ANDERSEN8. 

Last  month  we  said,  incidentally,  that  if  any  nnrserr 
writer  showed  signs  of  being  elbowed,  out  by  moden 
competitors  it  was  Hans  Andersen.  And  before  oc 
words  had  appeared  we  received  two  new  editions,  each 
60  charming  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to  praise  one  witl- 
out  appearing  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  other.  Luckily 
the  volumes  make  their  appeal  to  children  of  somewha- 
different  ages.  There  is  no  girl,  or  boy  either  for  tht 
matter  of  that,  of  twelTe  a&i 
over  who  will  not  welcome  with 
delight  the  edition  which  has 
been  newly  translated  by  I)r. 
Oskar  Sommer.*  It  is  in  tvo 
volumes,  which  are  sold  separak- 
ly ;  and  each  volume  contains  s 
plenitude  of  pictures  byaner 
illustrator,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gat- 
kin,  who  is  very  successful  if 
somewhat  mannered.  One  ce 
the  smallest  we  reproduce  here. 
Technically,  both  outwardh  ani 
inwardly  the  books  axe  a  delight 
excellent  rough  paper,  good  drat 
print,  and  a  cover  attractive 
i-ober,  and  serviceable  mab 
these  volumes  the  books  of  tb? 
season  for  those  nurseries  whfcfc 
have  not  already  a  trustworth; 
Hans  Andersen.  Fancy,  eight 
hundred  pages  of  as  good  tain 
tales  as  were  ever  written' 
"  Little  Claus  and  Big  Clans. 
"  The  Snow  Queen,"  "The  let 
Maiden,"  "The  Tinder  Box.' 
"The  Goloshes  of  Fortune,' 
"The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier "- 
why,  one  reads  them  all  again 
with  a  lump  (of  delight)  is 
one's  throat !  The  other  ediu'em  t 
is  suitable  for  children  of  less 
years.  The  translation— a  Wf 
one,  too,  by  Mr.  R.  Kisbet  Bain, 
who  also  contributes  a  short 
introduction  —  is  quite  as  ex- 
cellent, and  the  type  is  larger, 
while  the  sixty-five  illustration;, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Weguelin,  are  per- 
fectly charming  :  we  arc  only 
debarrel  from  reproducing  one  or  two  by  their  size 
The  cover  of  the  edition  is  a  thing  of  joy;  indeed, the 
book  is  a  sumptuous  one  altogether,  and  the  little  childmi 
who  get  it  will  lie  happy  for  weeks.  Andersen  has  never 
before  been  adequately  translated,  and  now  we  have  tiro 
editions  admirable  in  every  way. 

FROM  "THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS." 

This  book  is  designed  virginibus  pueH&que,  says  Jfe 
Dixon  of  her  excellent  collection  of  "  Fairy  Tales  !m 

•"  Stories  and  F»lry  Talcs."   By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.   George  A--' 
Two  Totumea,  6s.  earn, 
t  "  The  Little  Meruiail  and  other  Storlea."  By  Hans  Christian  AnJmt 

Lawrence  and  Bullen.    12a  (ii. 
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the  Arabian  Nights,"  *  and  we  gather  from  the  words 
"  First  Series  "  on  the  bastard  title  the  welcome  news 
that  there  is  "more  to  follow."   The  stories  in  their  new 


THEY  SAW  AX  OFFICER  AND  TWO  SOLDIESS. 


(*"rom  "  Tht  True  Story  Book") 

form  —  they  are  but  slightly  abridged,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  Galland's  text  of  1821 — read  very  well,  and 
their  dress  ,_(with  the  exception  of  singularly  tasteless 
end-papers)  is  particularly  appropriate  and  attractive. 
An  interesting  fact,  too.  is  disclosed  by  this  book: 
Mr.  J.  D.  Batten,  whose  illustrations  to  Mr.  Jacobs'  fairy 
series  have  won  him  fame  in  every  English-speaking 
nursery,  is  even  more  successful  in  large  designs  repro- 
duced by  some  process  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
etching,  and  which  allows  of  light  and  shade,  than  in  his 
less  ambitious  black  and  white  sketches.  The  frontis- 
piece of  the  Sultan's  Daughter  contending  with  tho 
Genie,  for  instance,  is  a  masterpiece  of  decorative  and 
illustrative  design,  while  the  picture  of  Sindbad's  Ship 
pursued  by  the  Roc  is  full  of  terror,  and  of  the  right  sort 
of  imagination.  Here  certainly  is  one  of  the  best 
children's  books  of  the  year. 

mb.  andbew  lang's  annual. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  must  take  care  or  his  name  will  bo 
better  known  in  the  nursery  than  it  is  in  the  study. 
Every  year  now  we  look  forward  lo  a  new  book  issued 
under  his  mgis,  and  never  are  we  disappointed  in  its 
quality.  This  year,  however,  he  has  deserted  fairyland 
for  the  moment,  and  has  taken  his  children-readers  into 
the  realms  of  truth — if  there  can  be  greater  truth  than 
there  is  to  be  found  in  Grimm  and  Andersen.  But  his 
"  True  Story  Book +  is  such  good  reading,  so  interest- 
ing, and  so  exciting,  that  children  will  soon  forget  the 
disappointment  with  which  he  pictures  the  receiving 
"  a  volume  full  of  adventures,  which  actually  happened 
to  real  people !  "  Mr.  Lang  is  dtlightfully  catholic 
in  his  choice  of  subjects.    Adventures'  among  Red 

*"  Fairy  Tales  (torn  the  Arabian  Nights."   Edited  by  E.  Dixon.  J.  M. 
Drat  am]  Co.  j8.6J.net. 

t  "  The  True  Story  Book."  EditeJ  by  Andrew  Lang.   Longmans.  6s.  . 


Indians,  Casanova's  escape,  Prince  Charlie's  escape, 
the  Spartan  Thive  Hundred  at  Thermopylae,  Kaspur 
Hauser,  the  two  great  University  Cricket  Matches  of  1870 
and  1875,  C»stir  Borgia's  escape,  the  tale  of  Isandhlwnna 
and  Rorke's  Drift — the  last  stirringly  told  by  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard— and  the  Conquest  of  Montezuma's  Empire  aro 
among  the  subjects.  And  for  fear  that  a  child  "may 
fear  that  he  is  being  taught  under  a  specious  pretence  of 
diversion,"  the  stories  have  been  well  mixed  up,  "  fo  that 
no  clear  and  consecutivo  view  of  history  can  possibly  be 
obtained  from  them."  To  the  story  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Lang,  believing  it  to  be  "  the  best  true  stor.v 
in  the  world,  the  most  unlikely,  and  the  most  romantie," 
has  wisely  given  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  book.  And 
a  rattling,  stirring,  exciting  book  of  adventuros  it  makes 
—as  good  a  book  of  its  sort  as  we  ever  expect  to 
see.  It  is  profusely  and  very  well  illustrated,  too,  as  our 
readers  can  see  from  the  pictures  we  reproduce.  No 
children,  we  make  bold  to  say,  but  will  forgive  Mr.  Lang, 
when  once  they  see  the  "  True  Story  Book,"  for  not  giving 
them  more  fairy  tales;  but  they  will  bo  joyfully  expec- 
tant of  the  fulfilment  of  the  premise  made  in  the  last 
verso  of  the  dedication  :— 

For  Fairyland's  the  lanil  of  joy, 
And  this  the  land  of  pain. 

So  baok  to  Fairyland,  my  buy, 
We'll  journey  once  again  ! 

MR.  LANG'S  OWN  FAIRY  STORY. 

But,  after  all,  we  find  that  Mr.  Lang  has  not  deserted 
fairyland.  He  has  made  a  fairy  tale  of  his  own, 
and  at  this  he  is  certainly  no  novice.  "  Princess 
Nobody,"  the  tale  which  he  spun  round  "  Dicky"  Doyle's 


TUE  ZILU  MARKSMAKSHir  WAS  TOO::. 
(From  "  Tht  True  Story  Book.") 


illustrations,  seems  as  spontaneous  and  to  the  manner 
born  as  any  of  the  old  legends,  while  "  Prince  Prigio  " 
had  merits  not  a  few.   It  is  to  '*  Prince  Prigio  "  that  he 
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has  now  essayed  to  produce  a  sequel  in  "  Prince  Rieardo 
of  Pantouflia'"' ;  *  and  a  very  delightful  story  it  is.  Prince 
Eieardo  is  a  young  man  who  would  never  mind  his  books, 
hut  was  always  alter  a  giant,  or  a  dragon,  or  a  magician, 
whom,  as  he  was  equipped  with  a  magic  carjiot,  seven- 
leagued  boots,  a  sword  of  sharpness,  and  a  cap  of  dark- 
ness, he  never  failed  to  conquer.  Then  there  is  a  charm- 
ing princess  whom  Prince 
Rieardo  rescued,  ami  who 
could  "  turn  herself  into 
anything — a  mouse,  a  fly,  a 
lion,  a  wheelbarrow,  a 
church  " — at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. These  certainly  are 
materials  enough  for  a  good 
fairy  tale,  and  when  Mr. Lang 
makes  his  hero  go  through 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  adven- 
tures, including  an  attempt 
to  set  Prince  Charlie  on  the 
throne  of  England,  his  chil- 
dren readers,  we  lind.  become 
quite  enthusiastic.  Eicardo's 
father  objects  to  his  constant 
use  of  these  magic  powers, 
and  to  teach  him  self-reliance 
deprives  him  of  them.  Con- 
sequently Eieardo  gets  into 
a  scrape,  to  liberate  him 
from  which,  King  Prigio  has 
to  make  a  journey  to  the 
Moon  on  a  flying  horse,  and 
another  journey  to  Manoa  in 
Peru,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
City  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Lang 
is  nothing  if  not  modern  and 
allusive:  he  brings  in  the 
game  of  golf  and  crystal- 
gazing,  and  one  of  his  charac- 
ters emulates  Buckingham's 
behaviour  when  D'Artagnan 
came  after  the  queen's 
necklace  in  "  The  Three 
Musketeers."  Mr.  Cord, mi 
Browne's  many  illustrations 
are  very  much  in  keeping 
with  the  story. 

TWO  MORE  FAIRY  BOOKS. 

If  those  children  who  have  been  born  in  the  last  ten 
years  are  only  half  lucky,  they  will  have  got  together 
quite  a  little  library  of  books  of  fairy  tales.  We  wonder 
whether  they  will  give  Sir  George  Douglas's  "  Scottish 
Fairy  and  Folk  Tales  "t  a  place.  Scoteh  children  are 
serious,  we  suppose,  and  they  may  take  kiudly  to  Sir 
George's  scientific  preface  (an  address  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution),  and  his  very  numerous  footnotes  and 
references;  but  in  English  nurseries,  although  Mr. 
James  Torrance's  twelve  illustrations  will  find  lots 
of  favour,  the  Scotch  dialect  will  prove  an  in- 
superable difficulty.  Somehow  the  book  seems  a 
mistake;  it  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 
Certainly  it  wears  no  scientific  aspect,  but  the  language, 
even  when  Sir  George  writes  in  English,  is  far  too 
involved  and  complicated  for  children  to  follow  it 
with  ease.    Here  is  the  making  of  a  good  book;  next 

*  "T*rhu'e  nieartk'  of  I'autftliflio,  being  the  Adventures  of  Prluce  Prigio  'a 
Son."    By  Andrew  Unx.    ■'•  W.  ArroKsmitb,  Bristol.    3a.  6,1. 

+  "Scottish  Fairy  uu<l  Folk  Talcs."  LJilcd  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 
Walter  Sl-ou. 


MOI.l.IK  SHOWS  DIANA  HER  DOLLS. 

(Re&itc&i  illustration  from  "The  Quan  of  the  DaffoiUs.") 


Christmas  it  had  better  be  produced.    Another  fairy 

book,  and  this  time  a  good  one,  is  "The  Winged  "Wolf 
and  Other  Fairy  Tales"*  collected  by  a  gentleman  who 
calls  himself  Ha  Sheen  Kaf.  The  illustrations,  which,  if 
only  fair,  are  very  numerous,  are  by  Mr.  Arthur  Layard, 
and  the  print  is  very  large.  The  stories  come  from 
various  sources — five  are  from  Russia,  one  is  Abyssinian, 

three  seem  English,  and  one 
is  Eastern ;  all,  however,  arc 
interesting  —  which  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  considered. 
If  you  have  Hans  Andersen 
and  Grimm,  and  have  ex- 
hausted Mr.  Lang  and  Mr. 
Jacobs,  you  might  do  worse 
than  get  "The  Winged 
Wolf"  for  your  children:  it 
is  sure  of  appreciation. 

"FOR  VERY  LITTLE 
CHILDREN." 

"  A  nursery  story  for  very 
little  children,"  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  calls  her  new  book  t ; 
but  her  circle  of  readers,  vre 
hope,  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  nursery.  Certainly  it  is 
to  children  five,  six,  or  seven 
years  old  that  "Mary "will 
most  of  all  appeal,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  even  the  most 
hardened  reader  of  sensation 
novels  to  read  the  story  with- 
out being  attracted  and 
delighted  by  the  exquisite 
air  of  artlessness,  of  spon- 
taneous sympathy  with 
children,  which"  pervades  its 
every  page.  Mary  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  figures  in  child 
fiction ;  she  is  worthy  to  tale 
place  beside  the  same  author's 
"  Her  Baby  "—which  is  high 
praise  indeed,  and  to  occupy 
the  same  nursery  as  Mr. 
Carroll's  Alice.  Her  naive, 
delighted  remarks  upon  her 
new  sister;  her  solicitude  for  her  mother's  health ;  her 
baby-dignity  :  all  the*e  are  characteristics  which  one  feels 
that  Mrs.  Molesworth  has  studied  from  the  life.  It  is  a 
picture  of  English  home-life  drawn  with  real  sympathyand 
knowledge,  and  will  but  confirm  the  general  opinion  that 
Mrs.  Molesworth  has,  in  her  own  sphere  of  writing,  no 
rival.  In  its  terra-cotta  cover  the  book  has  a  very  pleasing 
appearance;  but  Air.  L.  Leslie  Brooke  has  not  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  in  his  illustrations.  Another 
new  book  by  Mrs.  Molesworth  is  "  The  Thirteen  Little 
Black  Pigs  and  Other  Stories  "  (S.P.C.K.,  2s.  6d.),  which 
is  very  pleasingly  illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  in 
colours  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan.  Another  capital  book  for 
children,  and  one  which  is  cheaper  than  Mrs.  Molesworth'*, 
is  Leslie  Laing's  "  Queen  of  the  Daffodils :  a  Story  of  High 
School  Life,"  %  from  which  the  illustration  on  this  page  is 
taken.  It  is  a  good  story,  for  Leslie  Laing  seems  to  have 

*  "  The  Winged  Wolf  and  Other  Fairy  Tales."  Collected  by  Ha  Sheen  tit- 
Stanford.  6s. 

t  "  Marj- :  a  Nursery  Story  for  Very  Little  ChUdren."  By  3*rt.  ilda 
Worth.    Macmillau.    4s.  6d. 

J  "  Queeu  of  the  Daffodils :  a  Story  of  Ulgh  School  Life."  By  Leslie  Lilcfr 
Blackle.  2s. 
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got  at  the  hearts  of  children,  and  her  little  characters  live 
and  are  not  mere  puppets.  The  incident  illustrated,  for 
instance,  is  told  with  real  skill :  the  little  child  with  her 
dolls  is  natural,  nnd  how  seldom  can  this  be  said  ? 
Although  cheap,  "  Queen  of  the  Daffodils  "  has  a  really 
charming  cover,  and  its  illustrations  are  fully  up  to  the 
average.  Another  book  that  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  connection  is  the  Hon.  Era  Knatchbull-Hugessen's 
"  A  Hit  and  a  Miss,"  *  the  latest  volume  of  that  pretty 
series,  the  Dainty  Books  (of  which  another  volume  is 
Miss  Mabel  Wotton's  "  Mannerless  Monkey  ").  There  is 
no  cant  about  the  book,  which  is  honest  and  healthy,  and 
makes  the  reader  almost  wish  to  have  participated  in  the 
very  reprehensible  episode  of  the  jackdaw's  eggs  therein 
narrated.  The  book  contains  two  stories:  the  second 
explains  why  neither  Meg  nor  the  "  Passe  Defini "  girl 
won  M.  Heron's  French  prize ;  both  being  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Brooke. 

me.  Stanley's  gleanings  fob  children. 
It  became  the  nightly  custom  when  Mr.  Stanley  was 
ploughing  his  way  through  the  heart  of  Africa  in  1875, 
to  gather  round  the  camp-fire  and  entertain  one  another 
with  stories.  Black  narrators  were  by  no  means  scarce— 
they  were  suitably  rewarded  according  to  their  merit — 
and  sometimes  when  "  a  real  aborigine  of  the  interior  " 
undertook  to  tell  a  talc  of  the  old  days  the  result  was  both 
new  and  startling.  For  seventeen  years  Mr.  Stanley 
collected  the  choicest  and  most  curious  of  these  stories, 
and  the  result  is  now  before  us  in  a  book  t  of  very  singular 
interest — especially  to  children,  who  will  find  these  wonder 
tales  of  Africa  something  different  from  what  they  have 
been  accustomed.  It  is  probable  that  "  My  Dark  Com- 
panions and  Their  Strange  Stories "  has  a  considerable 
ethnographical  and  folk-lore  value  beyond  their  interest 
as  children's  stories ;  but  it  is  as  the  latter  we  must  here 
consider  them.  Every  tale  in  the  book  is  very  readable, 
and  all  are  profusely  and  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Walter 
JBuckley. 

OTHER  GOOD  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

The  exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  pass  over  the  fol- 
lowing books  which  we  had  selected  for  special  praise  in 
a  somewhat  more  perfunctory  way  than  we  had  intended. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  each  one  of  them  is 
really  good,  and  can  be  bought  for  any  nursery  and 
for  any  reasonable  child  with  a  certainty  of  its  finding  the 
ntmost  appreciation.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  P.  S.  Newell's 
"Topsys  and  Turvys"  (Unwin,  5s.)  is  as  excellent  a 
specimen  of  the  coloured  picture-book  as  has  appeared 
this  year.  Produced  in  a  particularly  tasteful  manner, 
its  peculiarity  is  that  each  of  its  quaint  and  curious 
pictures  is  so  drawn  that  it  tells  a  story,  whether  it  is 
looked  at  upside  down  or  not.  There  is  nothing  elabo- 
rate about  the  pictures;  they  have  the  artlessness of 
Mr.  Lear's  little  plates,  and  the  nonsense  rhymes  that 
accompany  them  resemble  Mr.  Lear's  not  a  little.  There 
is  hearty  laughter  in  the  book.  Another  picture-book  of 
a  similar  class  but  of  different  type  is  "Select  Fables 
from  La  Fontaine "  (S  P.C.K.,  6s.),  illustrated  very  de- 
lightfully by  M.  B.  de  Mouvel.  The  rhymed  renderings 
of  the  Fables  are  very  successful.  "  A  Book  of  Pictured 
Carols"  (George  Allen,  5s.)  is  produced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gaskin,  one  of  whose  illustrations 
to  Hans  Andersen  is  on  page  662.  All  the  best  known 
carols  are  here,  delightfully  printed  with  clever  deco- 
rative designs  by  members  of  the  Birmingham  Art 

^  j'  AHltanaaMIsa."  By  the  Hon.  Era  Knatcbbull-Hugessen.  A.  D.  Inues. 

t  "  My  Dark  Companions  ami  their  Strange  Stories."  By  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
u-UU.  Sampaoo  LoW,   Ja.  6J.  , 


School.  It  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  book.  "Tho 
Princess  Heliotrope ;  or,  Peter  Stummel  and  the  Magic 
Cherries  "  (Unwin,  3s.  6d.),  Is  a  fairy  story  of  some  length, 
with  thirty-four  attractive  illustrations.  "Nursery 
Lyrics  "  (Bliss,  Sands,  and  Foster,  3s.  6d.)  is  a  collection 
of  verses  for  children  by  Mrs.  Richard  Strachy,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood.  A  novel  point  about  this 
book  is  that  spaces  are  left  on  the  cover  for  the  insertion 
of  the  initials  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Hood  having  designed  a 
set  for  the  purpose,  which  can  be  cut  off  and  affixed. 
But  he  has  not  allowed  for  the  two  initials  being  similar  1 
Miss  Dolly  Eadford's  "Songs  for  Somebody"  (Nutt, 
■  3s.  6d,),  with  its  design  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley,  is 
a  very  charming  book.  Miss  Radford  has  the  true  gift 
of  children's  poetry,  and  her  book  is  so  cheap  that 
it  ought  to  sell  largely.  It  is  a  book  for  very  little  chil- 
dren. On  the  eve  of  our  going  to  press  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett's  newbook, "  TheOne  I  Knew  Best  of  All"  (Warne, 
6s.),  was  sent  us.  It  is  uniform  with  her  "  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  R.  Birch,  and  is,  wo 
gather,  founded  ou  Mrs.  Burnett's  reminiscences  of  her 
own  childhood.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables'  "  Sable  and  White : 
the  Autobiography  of  a  Show  Dog  "  (Jarrold,  3s.  6d.),  will 
interest  children  who  are  fond  of  animals.  We  must 
protest,  however,  against  some  very  harrowing  vivisection 
pages,  which  cannot  do  children  any  good.  Mr.  Harrison 
Weirds  illustrations  are  excellent.  A  very  cheap  book, 
with  coloured  illustrations,  is  Miss  Helen  M.  Burnside's 
fanciful  "  A  Day  with  the  Sea  Urchins  "  (Warne,  Is.  6d.). 
It  contains,  with  other  letterpress,  a  number  of  songs  set 
to  music.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles's  "Fifty-two  Stories 
for  Children"  (Hutchinson,  5s.)  belongs  to  a  series 
deservedly  well  known;  and,  finally,  a  good  story  for 
Irish  children,  or  for  children  who  know  nothing  about 
Ireland,  is  Miss  Ethel  Penrose's  "  Clear  as  the  Noonday  " 
(Jarrold,  3s.  6d.).  It  is  an  Irish  story,  very  well  illus- 
trated. 

SOME  GOOD  TOY-BOOKS. 

Toy-books  are  so  very  numerous  and  so  very  cheap  that 
they  are  always  difficult  to  notice.  However,  you  will  do 
well  to  ask  to  see  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son's  publications. 
They  issue  "  Struwelpeter,  Junior,"  and  "  The  Modern 
Struwelpeter,"  "  Clown  Land,"  and  "  Railway  A  B  C," 
and  a  bigger  book  entitled  "  Fun  and  Frolic  for  Chil- 
dren." Any  of  these  you  will  be  safe  in  ordering.  Or 
you  might  do  worse  than  send  five  shillings  to  Messrs. 
Jarrold  and  Sons  for  a  selection  of  their  new  toy-books ; 
in  which  case  ask  them  to  include  "  A  Child's  Dream  of 
a  Visit  to  London"  and  "The  Brave  Tin  Soldier." 
Messrs.  Farquharson,  Roberts  and  Phillips  can  boast  that 
their  coloured  books  are  produced  entirely  in  England. 
They  are  very  successful,  especially  "  Aladdin's  Wonder- 
ful Lamp,"  "  From  Pole  to  Pole,"  and  "  Dorothy's  Dream." 
It  is  good  to  see  books  of  this  class  without  the  legend, 
"  Printed  in  Germany." 

A  STORY  OF  WONDER. 

The  success  of  the  year,  where  boys'  books  are 
concerned,  has  fallen  neither  to  Mr.  Henty,  to  Mr.  Fenn,  to 
Mr.  Leighton,  nor  to  Dr.  Stables,  but  to  a  writer  whoso 
name  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  With  such 
gifts  as  are  possessed  by  the  authors  we  have  mentioned 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  spin  a  stirring  and  satisfactory 
story  out  of  the  old  materials;  but  Mr.  Pemberton,  in 
his  "Iron  Pirate,"*  has  done  far  more  than  this:  his 
imagination  has  been  at  work,  and  he  has  discovered  c 
plot,  a  motive,  which,  for  sheer  wonder  and  ingenuity,  1" 

*••  The  Iron  Pirate."  By  Max  remberton.  Caasell.  6a. , 
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•would  be  difficult  to  excel.  In  some  ways  lie  is  remi- 
niscent of  M.  Jules  Verne.  Docs  not  Captain  Black,  the 
pirate  himself,  renrnd  the  reader  of  the  captain  in 
that  other  romance  of  abnormal  maritime  adventure, 
"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea"?  The 
iron  pirate  of  the  title  is  a  war-ship  of  the  present  day, 
fitted  with  a  magnificent  armoury,  and  with  new  inven- 
tions which  enable  it  to  make  thirty  knots  an  hour  and 
to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  the  necessity  for  coaling. 
Says  Captain  Black, 
the  intellect  whose 
untiring  energy  and 
great  wealth  enabled 
thisdreamof  a  moment 
to  become  a  reality : 
"  They,  said  at  home 
that  piracy  was  played 
out,  but  I  asked  my- 
self, '  How's  that  ? 
Give  me  a  ship  big 
enough,  and  under 
certain  conditions  I'll 
sweep  the  Atlantic! '  " 
And  sweep  the  Atlantic 
he  did,  retiring,  when 
the  hue  and  cry  l«ecariio 
too  great,  to  a  hidden 
harbour  in  Greenland, 
whence  after  a  time  he 
would  swoop  down 
again  upon  the  steam- 
ship routes  and  attack 
Cunarder  and  White 
Star  Liner,  removing 
all  their  wealth  of 
specie  and  precious 
stones  and  sinking 
them  with  all  their 
passengers  and  crew. 
The  enormous  speed  of 
the  ship  enabled  her 
to  elude  pursuit ;  but 
there  could  be  but  one 
end  to  such  audacity, 
and  the  oil  upon  which 
he  depended  for  his 
engines  having  given 
out,  the  iron  pirate  is 
at  last  surrounded  by 
the  war- ships  which 
the  terrified  European 
powers  have  sent  to 
rid  the  sea  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  scourge.  Two 
cruisers  are  disabled 
and  sunk  before  at  last 
Captain  Black  has  to 
blow  up  his  own  ship. 
The  idea,  it  can  be  seen  from  this  brief,  inadequate 
account,  is  capable  of  infinite  interest,  and,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  well  availed  himself  of  its  possibilities ; 
but  his  characterisation  is  of  the  weakest,  and  there  is 
more  than  one  point  in  the  story  where  the  critical 
reader  would  wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  more 
careful  in  the  grouping  and  arrangement  of  his  incidents. 
It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  in  the  interests  of  morality, 
that  the  hero  of  the  story  should  not  have  been  himself 
one  of  the  pirates ;  but  the  whole  idea  of  the  hunting 
down  is  but  little  successful,  and  only  tentatively 


(Prom  the  "  Iron  Pirofc.") 


dramatic.  However,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Peniberton 
for  an  exciting  story,  and  to  hope  that  his  next  essar 
will  be  no  less  happy  and  a  great  deal  more  careful,  for  his 
powers  both  of  description  and  of  invention  suffer  much 
from  the  impression  of  carelessness.  Mr.  Gordon  Browne's 
illustrations  to  the  story  are  spirited  and  careful.  Mr. 
F.  T.  Janes'  picture  of  the  iron  pirate  itself  we  reproduce. 

STORIES  OP  GREEK  HEROISM. 

Professor  Church  is  always  interesting  when  he  goes 

back  to  classic  times 
for  his  material,  and 
in  his  new  volum*. 
*'  Pictures  from  Greek 
Life  and  Story,"*  he 
lias  his  foot  on  some- 
what foreign  ground 
of  history  than  in  its 
companion  volume, 
the  "  Pictures  from 
Soman  Life  and 
Story."  But  his  chap- 
ters lose  nothing  of 
interest  from  owing 
less  to  imagination. 
Some  of  the  famous 
tales  from  Herodotus; 
the  ever  fresh  story  <« 
how.  the  Greeks  de- 
fiatcd,  single-handed, 
the  greatest  monarch v 
of  the  age;  strikic? 
scenes  from  the  great- 
ness and  the  fall  of 
Athens :  a  view  of  the 
splendour  of  holr 
Delos,  as  it  has  beta 
revealed  to  us  by  the 
spade ;  the  impressive 
scene  of  Socrates' 
death :  these  things 
mako  up  an  entranc- 
ing volume  of  storiei, 
and  in  the  telling  cf 
them  Mr.  Church's 
hand  has  forgotten 
none  of  its  cunning. 
The  illustrations  ore 
not  good  enough  for 
their  company. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "IS 
A  CANADIAN  CANOE." 

The  success  of  Mr. 
Barry  Pain  has,  been 
almost  phenomenal; 
not  thirty  months  aw 
his  name  was  quit* 
unknown,  and  now 
lie  has  a  reputation  almost  as  great  as  any  youn? 
writer  of  his  generation.  His  latest  book  is  almost  a 
new  departure  for  him.  He  had  written  short  stories 
of  school-life  before,  but  this  is  his  first  serious  nttemf* 
at  a  hoys'  story — his  first  attempt 
too.  Certainly  "Graeme  and  Cyril" 
commendation  that  has  been  showen 
healthy  and  a  more  natural 


at  a  long  story, 
t  deserves  all  the 
ihowered  upon  it.  A  more 
story  of  school  we  carnal 
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remember  having  seen  since  "  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays," 
and  this  is  high  praise  indeed.  Mr.  Pain  seems  to  know 
his  boys  ;  his  characters  live,  and  he  tells  his  story, 
which  is  full  of  very  lively  interest,  in  a  brisk,  unaffected 
way  that  boys  will  be  much  pleased  with.  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne  illustrates  tho  book. 

TWO  STORIES  BV  MB.  BENTT. 

Last  month  we  noticed  what  we  thought  the  best  of 
tho  three  stories  Mr.  Henty  has  put  forth  this  autumn. 
The  two  that  remain,  however,  are  very  good,  and  show 
a  deservedly  popular  author  almost  at  his  finest. 
"  Through  the  Sikh  War  "*  is  a  tale  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  deals  with  the  prolonged  struggle  which 
the  British  had  to  carry  on  before  they  could  mako  sure 
of  maintaining  their  ascendancy  in  India.  Of  course 
Mr.  Henty's  hero — he  has  the  good  luck  to  have  an  uncle 
the  Governor,  under  a  native  Prince,  of  a  State  in  the 
Punjaub — goes  through  the  thick  of  all  the  fighting 
and  covers  himself  with  honours,  and  equally  of  course 
Mr.  Henty  succeeds  in  imparting  in  an  exceedingly 
unobtrusive  and  inoffensive  way 
a  deal  of  historical  information  iu 
the  course  of  his  narrative. 
"Through  the  Sikh  War"  has 
twelve  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hal 
Hurst,  and  an  excellent  map  of  the 
country  with  which  it  deals.  Mr. 
Henty's  other  book  —  a  shilling 
cheaper,  as  usual— is  "  A  Jacobite 
Exile,"t  and  narrates  the  adven- 
turesof  a  young  English  lad,  whose 
father,  denounced  as  a  Boyalist 
and  a  plotter  against  the  Elector, 
has  to  flee  England,  taking  bis  son 
with  him.  They  make  <their  way 
to  Sweden;  there  the  son  enters 
the  foreign  legion  under  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  sees  a  deal  of 
fighting  against  the  Bussians  and 
Poles. 

A  THE  NEW  JULES  VERNE. 

To  consider  ,  the  new  boys'  books 
of  the  season  without  noticing  M. 
Jules  Verne's  annual  story  seems 
almost  sacrilege.  However,  we 
only  received  "  The  Castle  of  the 
Carpathians "  %  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  press,  so  we  are  unable 
to  say  more  than  that  the  illustrations,  as  numerous 
as  ever,  point  to  no  loosing  of  power  in  M.  Verne's 
invention.  Indeed,  some  of  the  weirdest  pictures 
suggest  that  he  has  gone  even  further  into  the 
wonderful  than  is  his  wont,  and  has  essayed  the 
frankly  supernatural.  Or  what  else  does  the  picture 
the   man   shrinking   back   affrighted   from  the 


MB.  O.  A.  HESTT. 
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horrid  shapes  of  huge  air  dragons,  who  are  circling 
round  the  peaked  castle,  portend?  In  the  same  way 
we  have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
Mr.  Pierre  Mael's  "  Under  the  Sea  to  the  North  Pole  " 
(Sampson  Low,  6s.).  Certainly  the*  illustrations  are 
very  enticing.  Other  boys'  books,  which  are  certainly 
good,  and  which,  if  space  allowed,  we  should  be  glad  to 
notice  at  greater  length,  are  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet's 
"Valdmer  the  Viking:  a  Bomance  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  by  Sea  and  Land"  (Hutchinson,  3s.  6d.); 


*  Through  the  Sikh  War."  By  G.  A.  Henty.   Blackie.  68. 
t  "A  Jacobite  Exile."   By  G.  A.  Henty.    Blackie.  6s. 
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Mr.  J.  Hain  Friswell's  illustrated  essays  in  popular 
biography,  "  Footsteps  to  Fame  :  a  Book  to  Open  Other 
Books"  (John  Hogg,  3s.  6d.);  "The  Story  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  "(Chambers.  Is.),  and  Mr.  Kobert  Chambers's 
"  Story  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott "  (Chambers,  Is.) 
— both  admirably  written  biographies.  The  majority  of 
Messrs.  W.  and  B.  Chambers's  books,  however,  reached 
us  too  late  for  notice.  A  book  of  adventure  above  tho 
average  in  ability  and  excitement — it  tells  the  story  of  a 
search  for  buried  treasure  —  is  Mr.  John  Bloun- 
delle-Burton's  "The  Desert  Ship"  (Hutchinson,  5s.); 
while  Dr.  Gordon  Stables'  "  Westward  with  Columbus '' 
(Blackie,  5*.),  which  has  Columbus  himself  for  hero,  and 
"  Just  like  Jack  "  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  5s.),  arc  to  be 
commended,  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Dr. 
Stables  does  not  write  too  much.  Mr.  Robert  Leighton's 
two  books,  "  In  the  Grip  of  the  Algerine  "  (Sunday  School 
Union,  3s.  6d.),  and  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Oolden  Fleece  " 
Blackie,  5s.),  are  well  conceived  and  written.  Messrs. 
Blackie  also  publish  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Manville  Feim's 
story  of  Cornish  nets  and  mines, 
"  Menhardoc,''  at  3s. ;  and  Messrs. 
S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.  publish  a 
new  story  by  him,  "  Steve  Young ; 
or,  The  Voyage  of  the  Hvalross  to 
Icy  Stae,"  at  5s.  And  finally,  wo 
can  commend  Mr.  H.  C.  Adams' 
"In  the  Fifteens:  a  Tale  of  the 
First  Jacobite  Insurrection" 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  5s.) ;  Mr. 
J.  Fitzgerald  Oxley's  "Fergus  Mac- 
tavish "  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
5s.),  which  would  make  an  admi- 
rable Sunday-school  prize,  would 
Mr.  Oxley  only  correct  his  notion  of 
humour  (p.  65);  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes's 
"  Baflfs  Banche :  a  Story  of  Adven- 
ture among  Cow-boys  and  Indians" 
(Blackie,  2s.) ;  and  the  new  edition 
of  Mr.  B.  M.  Ballantyne's  "  Eagle 
Cliff"  (S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co., 
2s.  6d.).  All  these  books  are  very 
well  illustrated — which  reminds  us 
that  Messrs.  Blackie  have  just  re- 
issued their  excellent  editions  of 
"Bobinson  Crusoe"  and  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels"  at  three  shillings 
each.  Each  of  these  books  con- 
tains over  a  hundred  illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne. 

TWO  GOOD  GIRLS*  BOOKS. 

Among  girls'  books  the  success  of  the  year  has  fallen, 
we  think,  to  Mr.  George  Norway,  whose  "  True  Cornish 
Maid  "  *  is  really  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  With  its 
scene  laid  at  Crantock,  within  two  miles  of  Newquay,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  the  book  is  full  of  vivid  and 
accurate  local  colour ;  it  contains,  too,  some  very  clever 
character  studies.  Mr.  Norway  seems  to  know  the 
Cornish  folk  thoroughly,  and  his  picture  of  the  moral 
struggle  between  brother  and  sister  gains  much  in 
interest  from  being  laid  in  so  picturesque  a  country. 
The  period  of  the  story  is  about  a  century  ago,  and 
naturally  smuggling  plays  no  unimportant  part.  The 
illustrations  to  the  volume  are  by  Mr.  J.  Finnemor" 
Also  very  good,  in  its  way — a  totally  different  way— i 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Newberry's  "  Impress  of  a  Gentlewoman,"  ■ 
which  is  sufficiently  clever  to  dispense  with  the  additior» 

•  •'  A  True  Cornish  Maid."  By  George  Norway.  'Blackie.   3s.  6d. 
t  "The  Impress  of  a  Gentlewoman."  By  Fanny  E.  Newberry.  Hutchinson. 
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THE    PIItST  PBMIB0SE. 
(From  '•  Our  Village:") 


interest  gained  by  the  faot  that  to  it  fell  the  prize  offered 
for  competition  by  an  American  publisher,  and  that, 
having  met  with  a  great  success  there,  it  is  now, 
by  arrangement,  reproduced  from  American  plates. 
It  is  a  story  more  of  character  than  of  incident, 
for  it  all  turns  upon  the  influence  which  one  womanly 
woman  has  upon  the  rough  inhabitants  of  a  township 
in  the  Far  West.  The  book  is  well  illustrated.  Another 
girls'  story  that  we  can  recommend  is  Miss  Maggie 
Maclean's  "  Komance  of  Skye  "  (Oliphant,  5s.). 

ANNUAL  VOLUMES. 

To  us  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  way  to  get  tho 
most  value  for  your  money  in  the  way  of  a  Christmas 
gift  book,  was  to  get  one  of  the  annual  volumes  of  the 
magazines.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  volume  of  tho 
Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell,  18s.),  with  its  splendid  engrav- 
ings of  well-known  pictures,  and  interesting  letterpress 
— this  year  it  includes  twelve  "Carols  of  the 
Year,"  by  Mr.  Swinburne — makes  quite  a  mag- 
nificent present.  Eather  cheaper  are  those  admirable 
miscellanies  of  good  healthy  reading,  the  Sunday 
Magazine  and  Good  Words  (Isbister,  7s.  6d.  each), 
while  the  volume  of  CasselVs  Family  Magazine  (Cassell, 
9s.)  contains  enough  reading  to  last  most  people  for 
a  year,  and  has  almost  a  picture  to  every  page. 
The  Leisure  Hour  and  the  Sunday  at  Home  (B.  T.  S., 
7s.  6<L  each)  should  also  find  many  purchasers:  each 
volume  contains  about  a  dozen  times  as  much  as  an  ordi- 
nary six  shilling  story.  The  volumes  of  two  girls'  magazines 
both  make  excellent  and  imposing  gift-books :  Atalanta 
(5a  Paternoster  Eow,  8s.)  contains,  for  instance,  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  last  story  "  Catriona ; "  while  Sylvia's 
Journal,  which  takes  the  name  of  "  Sylvia's  Annual " 
(Ward  and  Lock,7s.6d.),  contains  more  interesting  matter 
of  actual,  up-to-date  kind  than  any  other  journal  of  its 
kind.  Miss  May  Kendall's  story,  "White  Poppies," 
is  here,  and  Mr.  Anning  Bell's  clever  illustrations.  Then 
there  is  a  good  series  of  "Chats  with  Celebrities," 
instruction  in  needlework,  "  Toilet  Talks,"  a  6eries  of 
'•Peeps  into  a  French  Kitchen,"  and  a  collection  of 
critical  papers  by  Miss  Katharine  Tynan  on  "  Tennyson's 
Heroines."  Certainly,  under  the  editorship  of  Mrs. 
Graham  B.  Tomson,  Sylvia's  Journal  appeals  to  a  very 
wide  class.  The  "  Girl's  Own  Annual  "  and  the  "  Bny's 
Own  Annual"  (E.  T.  S.,  7s.  6d.  each)  come  last,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  the  least  interesting.  Both  contain 
many  admirable  serials  and  illustrations,  and  shorter 
stories  and  articles  galore.  M.  Jules  Verne's  new  story, 
for  instance,  is  all  in  the  "  Boys'  Own  Annual." 

GIFT  BOOKS  FOB  GROWN-UPS. 

We  have  left  ourselves  so  little  space  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  confine  our  selection  of  books  suitable 
for  presents  for  grown-up  people  to  the  very  best. 
Certainly  each  of  the  following  may  be  ordered 
with  a  certainty  of  it  being  admirably  suited  to 


its  purpose  ;  the  production  of  tasteful  books 
of  this  class  has  become  an  art,  and  the  books 
we  mention  are  the  best  specimens  of  it.  First 
and  foremost,  of  course,  comes  Miss  Mitford's 
"  Our  Village,"  *in  the  Cranford  Series,  uniform 
with  the  editions  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
and  "  Cranford  "  of  the  last  two  years.   It  is 
a  beautiful  volume,  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  illus- 
trations—  two  of  the  smaller  of  which  we 
reproduce — being  as  delicate  and  clever  as  ever, 
and  Mrs.  Thackeray  Bitchie's  (Miss  Thackeray) 
introduction  being  a  very  interesting  and  careful 
piece  of  writing.  Miss  Mitford  is  too  little  read 
nowadays :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  deightful 
reprint  will  bring  back  her  popularity.  ..Another  volume 
of  the  same  series  is  Thomas  Hood's  "  Humorous  Poems," 
also  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.    Here  tho  illus- 
trations are  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brock,  whose  work  will 
even  bear  comparison  with  Mr.  Thomson's.    The  different 
characters  are    admirably  represented.     The  critical 
prefaceis  by  Canon  Ainger,  who  is  sensibly  brief  and  very 
interesting. 

BY  MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Delightful  is  also  the  word  to  apply  to  the  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Dobson's  "Proverbs  in  Porcelain,"  t  illustrated 
with  singular  success  by  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  "  I 
confess  that  I  felt  some  misgiving  whether  these  minia- 
ture studies,  so  frail  in  structure,  would  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  pictorial  embodiment,"  says  Mr.  Dobson, 


■m  \m 


TEACEFCL  EVENINGS. 
{Prom  "Our  raiagc") 

For  this  certainly  there  was  no  necessity :  Mr.  Partridge's 
illustrations  are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Mr.  Dobson's  verse.  Together  they  make  a  book 
that  cannot  be  excelled  for  sheer  delight  among  the  books 
of  the  season. 


'  Onr  Village."  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Macmillan.  6s. 
"  Proverbs  in  Porcelain."  * 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Michel,  Emile.  Eembrandt :  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Time. 

(Heinrmann.)    Two  volumes.    Folio.    Cloth.    Pp.  xxiv. 

320,  204.  £2  2s.  net. 
Here  surely  is  the  finest  art  book  that  has  appeared  for 
many  a  year — certainly  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  sump- 
tuous work,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  that  the 
present  twelve  months  has  seen ;  and  for  those  who  can 
afford  the  price  asked  (a  very  small  one,  all  things  con- 
sidered) it  will  doubtless  be  the  gift-book  of  the  year. 
Every  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  art  knows 
that  M.  Michel  is  the  great  authority  upon  Eembrandt, 
"that  pictorial  artist,"  as  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore 
says  in  his  brief  editorial  preface,  "  whom  all  schools  of 
criticism  unite  to  honour";  and  it  should  be  matter  for 
general  artistic  congratulation  that  a  publisher  has  beeu 
found  to  produce  upon  a  scale  so  worthy  and  so  magni- 
ficent a  translation  of  his  great  work  on  the  subject  he 
has  made  his  own.  Sixty-seven  full-page  plates  of  Rem- 
brandt's most  important  pictures,  reproduced  by  a 
special  and  very  successful  proecss,  and  printed  on 
plate  paper,  are  distributed  through  the  two  volumes, 
together  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  smaller,  but  not  less 
careful,  illustrations  in  the  text.  Certainly  the  plates  are 
the  finest  examples  of  mechanical  reproduction  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  One  is  glad  to  see  that  M.  Michel's  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Heinemann  and  Mr.  Wedmore  in  the 
production  of  this  very  important  work  enabled  a  large 
number  of  corrections  to  be  made  which  were  not  in  the 
French  edition,  which*  is,  we  are  told  by  the  way,  not  a 
little  inferior  to  the  English  edition  in  illustrations. 
Miss  Florence  Simmonds  is  the  very  capable  translator, 
and  she,  Mr.  Heinemann,  and  Mr.  Wedmore  deserve  the 
heartiest  congratulations  upon  the  issuo  of  their  task. 
It  is  a  book  which  no  large  library  should  be  without. 

Maxwell,  Sib  Herbert,  Bart.,  M.P.    Life  and  Times  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  William  Henry  Smith,  M.P.  (Blackwood.) 
Two  volumes.   8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  300, 374.  25s. 
The  political  reader  who  comes  to  these  handsome 
volumes  in  the  hope  that  they  will  shed  new"  light  upon 
the  political  history  of  the  last  few  years  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Here  we  have  but  the  commonplaces  of  political 
knowledge :  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  no  new  thing  to  tell 
his  readers  that  they  could  not  have  known  beforo ;  but  for 
all  this  lack  of  the  sensational  elements  that  so  often  make 
exciting  a  political  biography,  the  book  is  one  of  intense 
interest.   Smith's  was  a  career  not  particularly  eventful ; 
it  had  no  violent  experiences ;  but  it  was  a  life  thoroughly 
English  and  typical — a  life  given  over  to  business  and  to 
dnty.  He  was  born  in  1825,  in  the  house  in  the  Strand 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  huge  undertaking 
that  now  bears  his  name.    Early  taken  into  partner- 
ship by  his  father,  he  had  to  work  harder  than  most 
people  work  nowadays,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he  laid 
the  habits  of  concentration  and  attention  which  served 
him  in  such  good  stead  in  the  extraordinarily  heavy 
duties  of  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.    "  For  several 
years  it  was  Smith's  practice  to  rise  each  week-day  at 
four  in  the  morning,  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  drive 
to  the  Strand  office,  by  five  a.m.    People  still  in  the 
business  (1854)  can  remember  how  he  was  then  the  central 
figure  in  the  paper-sorting  otfice,  with  coat  off,  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  back,and  hands  and  arms  deeply  dyed  with  printers' 
ink  off  the  wet  sheets."    The  whole  story  of  the  rise  and 
gradual  development  of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son 
•s  told  in  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  manner. 


O'Brien,  R.  Barry.  The  Autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  1763—1798.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Two  volumes.  4to. 
Cloth.   Pp.  xrxi.  321,  431  32s. 

A  reprint  of  Wolfe  Tone's  Journal  from  the  edition 
which  his  son  published  in  Washington  in  1826,  and  which 
has  long  been  very  difficult  to  procure,  has  always  been 
a  great  desideratum  in  Irish  political  biography.  In  spite 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  saying  that  "  he  was  an 
extraordinary  man,  and  his  history  was  the  most  curious 
history  of  those  times,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  name 
and  fame  of  this  great  and  formidable  Irish  rebel  have 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  The  story  of  a  man  who  might 
have  had  so  profound  an  influence  upon  the  history  of  the 
Empire  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers, 
and  these  two  portly  volumes  should  secure  a  wide  public. 
"  Was  there  hope  of  success  V  asks  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  his 
admirable  and  unduly  short  introduction,  of  Tone's 
attempt  to  sever  Ireland  from  England.  And  he  answers 
his  question :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Froude  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  answer  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Had  Grouchy  (the  French  general )  been  equal  to 
the  situation;  had  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
Tone  and  landed  at  Bantry  Bay  in  December,  1796, 
Ireland  would  have  then  been  lost  to  Britain."  But 
apart  from  its  historical  value,  these  journals  for  exciting 
and  absorbing  interest  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  Tone 
was  a  constant  adventurer,  and  no  chapter  of  his  life  but 
is  more  sensational  than  the  average  novel.  The  volumes 
contain  many  fine  portraits,  and  a  facsimile  of  one  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  letters  written  to  his  father  in  1798. 

Gale,  Norman.  Orchard  Bongs.  (Elkin  Mathews  and  John 
Lane).    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  112.    5s.  net. 

"  No  more,"  said  Mr.  Norman  Gale  over  a  year  ago  in 
the  last  lines  of  the  first  series  of  his  "  Country  Muse," 
"  will  I,  made  musical,  salute  the  Spring,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  poem  to  proclaim  his  intention  of 
daring— 

"  tho  steep  that  bounds  the  plain; 

Teaching  my  soul  its  duty,  stern  and  tender, 

Singing  the  truth  thut  only  comes  through  pain.'* 

One  looked,  therefore,  with  some  interest  for  more 
ambitious  ix>ems  from  his  pen.  The  second  series  of  "  A 
Country  Muse "  had  the  qualities  of  the  first,  and  now 
comes  "  Orchard  Songs,"  and  still  we  find  Mr.  Gale  singing 
of  "living  fluff,"  of  "sweetheart  captures  of  the  waist,"  of 
"  Mary's  white,"  and  all  the  other  beauties  of  country-side 
and  country  maid  he  knows  so  well  to  translate  into  verse. 
But,  although  it  were  churlish  to  tako  Mr.  Gale- too  much 
at  his  word,  aud  to  quarrel  at  the  sameness  of  his  subjects, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  "  Orchard  Songs  "  shows  no 
improvement  upon  "  A  Country  Muse."  There  seems  a 
tendency  to  crystallisation  of  style  and  epithet  which 
detracts  not  a  little  from  the  pleasing  spontaneity  of  his 
earlier  lyrics.  However,  to  readers  who  have  not  founded 
too  great  hopes  upon  the  promise  of  Mr  Gale's  first 
books,  the  volume  will  be  a  pleasing  one  :  here  and  there, 
as  in  "  Dawn  and  Dark,"  "  The  Nightingale,"  and  "  Cicely 
Bathing,"  we  have  him  at  his  most  melodious ;  in  other 
poems  he  has  essayed  metres  somewhat  sharp  and  less 
musical.  His  "  Hannibal,  Sagunto  Capto,  Loquitur,"  is 
his  most  ambitious  effort,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  suc- 
cessful ;  "  A  Defence  (Written  on  being  Charged  with 
Undue  Frankness) "  also  deserves  notice. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

EapHfAsee,  Francis,    literary  Becollection*  and  Sketches 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  426.  12s. 
This  book  Is  based  upon  a  series  of  articles,  signed  *,  which  have  been 
appearing  In  the  Bookman  since  Its  commencement  In  isai ;  bnt  the  matter 
has  been  revised  and  »ery  considerably  added  to,  while  two  new  articles 
Library  Journalism  •  (In  which  Mr.  Espinasse  contrlbotes  largely  to  what  hi 
known  of  the  historyof  various  great  publishing  house*  of  the  present  day  >,  and 
<sj£h*T^.,  j£r|S  Mf,m°2 ™  (wbi  h  lu<lnii<!8  reminiscences  of  Alexander 
£  J^fl  h"1,  ft«  B^kwooJa.  Oeorge  Eliot,  aud  Thackeray)  now 
appear  tor  the  first  time.   The  other  chapters  are  entitled:  "Some  Early 
tS?£      ili-  J'W°  *?  I"™'  hwoln<!1-  slr  Walter  Scott,  Campbell,  Lord 
Jeffrey  and  Wordsworth  figure  here),  "  The  British  Museum  Library  Fifty 
Years  Ago,  and  After,"  "Concerning  the  Organization  of  Literature,"  ••  The 
tarlyles  and  a  Segment  of  the  Circle :  Recolle.tioos  aud  Reflections,"  "George 
Henry  Lewes  and  George  Eliot,"  "James  Haunay  and  Ills  Friends,"  "  Leigh 
Hunt  and  His  Second  Journal,"  "Manchester  Memories:  Edwin  Waugh  " 
m  .  ™  fe*Tn!Se  d  *?d  Hl",  ^iDor  B'ugraphers."   To  find  a  more  interesting 
or  a  more  valuable  volume  of  literary  recollections,  one  would  have  to  go  back 
not  months  but  years.    But  it  reflects  discredit  upon  author  or  publisher  that 
the  book  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public  without  an  index. 
Le  Fasc,  W.  R.    Seventy  Years  of  Irish  Life,  being  Anec- 
dotes and  Reminiscences.   (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  306.  16s. 

.„>,  A  T8.17  mtertato,m8  »nd  amusing  book,  whose  value  wUl  be  much 
enhanced  to  many  readers  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  U  Faun  includes  many  remi- 
niscences and  anecdot3s  of  his  brother,  Sheridan  Le  Fann,  the  novelist  of 
S  ™  ,i  n°  lccDant  h"  Wtherto  appearei.  Among  the  eminent  men  with 
whom  the  author  was  acquainted,  and  of  whom  he  tells  stories  and  anecdotes, 
were  Thackeray,  0  Connell,  Sir  William  Maxwell,  aud  Anthony  Trollope 
In  poUtics,  he  says,  "I  have  never  taken  any  part— I  have  tried.  I  hope 
successfully,  to  keep  clear  of  them  in  what  1  have  written."  The  book  contains 
portraits  of  the  author  and  of  his  brother,  but  no  index ! 

Recollections  of  life  and  Work,  being;  the  Autobiography  of 
Louisa  Twining.  (Edward  Arnold.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp 
291.  15s. 

_.  An.«"«ll"gly  entertaining  volume  of  recollections  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  Born  in  18$0,  Miss  Twining  speut  her  life  lu  the  service 
of  her  sex  and  of  the  race,  taking  part  In  most  of  the  great  social  movements  of 
the  time,  of  the  growth  and  origiu  of  which  she  has  recorded  many  valuable 
and  interesting  facts.  She  lived,  in  fact,  in  the  great  world,  and  her  pages 
bristle  with  great  names— the  names  of  actors,  singers,  divines,  statesmen?  Mid 
schoolmasters.  1 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Knight,  Joseph.   Theatrical  Hotes.   (Lawrence  and  Bullen.) 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.321.  6s. 

In  England,  where  dramatic  criticism  has  never  assumed  the  literary 
Importance  which  It  has  bad  in  Paris,  there  is  but  little  modern  dramatic 
literature  of  value.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  improvement  lu  the 
literary  tone  of  our  stage  may  make  It  more  and  more  the  fashion  to  reprint 
that  portion  of  current  dramatic  criticism  which  will  be  of  permanent  historical 
value.  Mr.  Walkley  has  done  so  with  the  best  effect  in  his  delightful  "  Play- 
house Impressions,"  now  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  always  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  reliable  of  our  critics,  has  reprinted  from  the  AUumnwn  his  contributions 
upon  the  stage  between  the  years  1874  and  1879,  and  Mr.  William  Archer  is 
said  to  be  contemplating  the  reprinting  of  his  World  articles.  Mr.  Knight's 
volume  '•  does  not  aim  at  supplying  a  full  chronicle  of  the  London  stage  during 
the  period  which  it  covers,  notices  of  very  many  pieces  of  ephemeral  uature  or 
interest  having  been  excised."  In  a  short  Introduction,  Mr.  Knight  traces 
some  of  the  more  general  influences  which  were  at  work  in  the  years  of  which 
his  book  treats.  The  volume  contains  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Knight, 
and  a  good  index ;  and  it  should  be  addel  that  if  success  crowns  the  present 
volume,  a  second  will  appear  Unking  "the  dramas  of  Byron,  Wills  and 
Albery  with  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  Mr.  Grundy." 

Lynch,  E.  M.   The  Boy-God,  Troublesome  and  Vengeful.  (T. 

Fisher  Unwin.)   Crown  8vo.   Half  parchment.    Pp.  176. 

5s.  Illustrated. 
The  scene  of  this  book  Is  Camelot  College,  a  seminary  for  young  women. 
One  of  the  mistresses  and  four  of  her  pupils  get  up  a  discussion,  a  sort  of  debate, 
on  Love ;  the  general  opinion  being  that  It  is  a  futile  wast?  of  time,  and  that 
the  •'  philandering  instinct "  must  be  discountenanced  aud  gradually  eradicate;!. 
This  discussion  takes  up  the  whole  book,  and  makes  in  parts  exceeJingly  wiuy 
and  entertaining  reading,  the  characters  of  the  different  girls  being  very  cleverly 
brought  out.  The  term  ends,  and  the  girls  leave  school,  vowing  never  to  give 
way  to  the  effeminate  passion  they  have  so  strongly  condemned.  And,  of 
course,  the  l»y-god,  Cupid,  immediately  takes  revenge  tor  the  slight  that  they 
have  put  upou  him,  for  the  two  girls  who  most  strenuously  denied  his  claims  to 
forbearance  both  become  engaged  within  twelve  months  of  the  debate  at  which 
they  had  spoken  with  such  determination.  It  is  a  clever  fantasy,  cleverly 
worked  out,  sparkling  aud  original. 

Wallace,  William.   Scotland  Yesterday:  Some  Old  Friends. 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  240.  6s. 

An  attempt,  by  a  series  of  sketches  founded  on  papers  which  Mr.  Wallace 
contributed  some  time  ago  to  the  (Jlatgow  Herald,  "to  reproduce  life  behind 
the  scenes— life  as  it  was  lived  yesterday,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  typical 
village  In  the  east  of  Scotland ;  in  the  secoud,  in  a  typical  county  town  in  the 


west."  The  dominating  note  of  the  village  vru  character,  and  here  Mr.  WiIU  » 
has  ch  een  su  b  snbje-ts  as  ■•  The  Poacher,"  •'  The  Fisherman,"  "The  VuW 
Hampden,"  "  The  Prize  Pupil  "  ;  good-natured  worldllness  was  the  nrt.  Z 
the  torn  and  here  Mr.  Walla  e  has  sele.tei  for  treatment  "The  Kmtv 
Politician  "  "The  Clergyman  of  all  Work,"  "The  Old  I^iv  of  Quality  "^n. 
Popular  Target,"  "  The  Bibulous  Satirist,"  and  similar  typical  figures.' 

FICTION. 

Allen,  Grant.   An  Army  Doctor's  Romance.   (Raphael  Tock 
and  Sons.)   Paper  Covers.    Is.  Illustrated. 

A  tale  of  love,  of  cross-purposes,  and  of  an  incident  in  th-  Matibele  wr 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  breaks  out  again  in  the  spring  of  otri 
yea.  It  is  an  unimportant  piece  of  work,  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  iinu-K, 
will  do  well  to  ignore. 

Arnold,  Ethel  M.  Platonics :  A  Study.  (Osgood.)  Fcan  8™ 
Cloth.   Pp.  128. 

There  Is  a  deal  of  cleverness  in  this  little  book,  but  not  of  the  eleven** 
which  appeals  to  the  general  public.  Miss  Arnold  has  not  only  told  a  «rr 
but  she  has  made  an  artistic  attempt,  and  very  fair  success  has  crowoelbei' 
efforts,  fhe  characters,  perhaps,  are  a  little  choke!  with  analysis,  but  thrj 
are  houestly  wrought,  and  the  whole  book  suggests,  if  it  does  not  carry  eoniV-. 
tlon.  In  Its  title,  "  Platonics  "  is  unhappy  and  Incorret.  but  It  is  a  book  t»  !« 
read  by  all  who  are  watching  the  latest  tentative  developments  of  KnctM 
fiction. 

Barrett,  Frank.  The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.  (Chafto 
and  Windus.)  Three  volumes.  31s.  6d. 
Mr.  Barrett  produces  book  after  bonk  with  socn  surprising  celerity  Hut  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  at  last  missed  fire.  In  truth,  hla  »i 
novel  makes  but  poor  reading :  its  plot  would  make  a  good  abort  story,  tot 
spun  out  to  three-volume  length  it  becomes  quite  uninteresting— aud  it  stem*  fa 
show  signs  that  Mr.  Barrett  found  it  somewhat  uninteresting  writing.  Tie 
woman  with  the  iron  bracelets  is  wrongfully  accused  of  murder,  is  arrest**, 
but  escapes  in  a  railway  accident,  the  three  volumes  being  mainly  taken  cp 
w  ith  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  somewhat  fatuous  old  gentleman  who  trritn 
the  book  (this  habit  of  Mr.  Barrett's  of  telling  his  story  through  the  personality 
of  some  tedious  character  is  becoming  very  tiresome)  for  her  s  .fety.  Aai 
when  the  last  chapter  is  reached,  we  find  that  after  all  she  hail  been  acquittal 
of  the  murder  a  day  or  two  after  the  railway  accident,  in  which  the  police  lari 
thought  she  had  perished !  The  villain  of  the  book,  by  the  way,  works  ill 
his  evils  by  the  aid  of  animal  magnetism  and  hypnotism. 

Batson,  Mrs.  Stephen.  Such  a  Lord  is  Love:  a'Wtmun'i 
Heart  Tragedy.  (A.  D.  Innes.)  Two  volumes.  21a 
Mrs.  Batson,  who  now  stands  confessed  as  the  author  of  that  very  prombtu 
novel  "Dark  :  a  Tale  of  the  Dowq  County,"  has  not  improved  upon  her  firs 
essay  in  fiction.  Here  is  a  very  commonplace  story,  told  without  enocih 
redeeming  qualities  to  make  It  inleresting.  The  book  commences  with  t  mu- 
rlage,  and  ends  with  a  reconciliation  between  an  injured  husband  ami  i 
penitent  wife,  the  "tragedy"  of  the  title  being  in  the  fact  that,  despite  th; 
reconciliation,  the  wife  can  never  thoroughly  forgive  or  trust  her  hnshui 
As  a  picture  of  country  life  the  story  has  a  certain  interest,  but  It  la  ramhliisj. 
and  the  characters  have  little  to  commend  them. 

Blackmore,  R.  D.    Clara  Vaughan  and  Alice  Lorraine 

(Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  latest  volumes  of  the  cheap  re-issue  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  novels  wkld 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  publishing  at  monthly  intervals.  In  the  same  aerte, 
following  other  works  by  the  same  authors,  they  have  also  published  Hi. 
Wll  lam  Black's  "  Strange  Adventuresof  a  House  Boat,"  Mr.  W.  Clark  Busstil  s 
'•  Ocean  Freelance,"  and  Dr.  George  Macdonald's  "  Vicar's  Daughter,"  this 
last,  being  the  first  of  its  author's  books  to  appear  In  the  series,  contains  u 
frontispiece  an  excellent  collotype  portrait  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  There  is  » 
cheaper  or  better  looking  library  of  modem  fiction. 

Cherboliez,  Victor.  The  Tutor's  Secret  (Edward  Arnold.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  313.  6s. 

A  translation  by  Mr.  Paul  Derechelf  of  Cherbuliei"  "Le  Secret  dn 
Precepteur." 

Chesney,  General  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  M.P.  The  Letters; 
or,  A  Capitalist's  Labour.  (Smith  and  Elder.)  Three 
volumes.   31s.  6d. 

Sir  George  Chesney  has  been  well  known  as  a  thoughtful  and  forclbii 
writer  ever  since  the  appearance  of  his  little  pamphlet,  "The  Battle  <f 
Dorking ; "  and  •■  The  L-sters  "  will  a  Id  to  his  reputation.  As  a  novel.  It  la 
Interesting  and  sometimes  exciting ;  but  It  would  be  even  m-  re  so  if  It  wen 
pruned  of  a  few  at  least  of  the  digressions  which  Sir  George  allows  himself,  and 
which  interfere  not  a  little  witb  the  progress  of  the  story. 

Dcmas,  Alexandre.  The  Three  Musketeers.  (J.  M.  Dent  and 
Co.)  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  428,  418. 
7s.  6d. 

Very  curiously,  despite  the  great  popularity  which  the  romances  of  Pmnu 
pere  have  always  had  in  this  country,  there  has  never  been  an  adequate  or 
trustworthy  English  eJition.  He  has  been  enthusiastically  praised  by 
Thackeray,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ijuig,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  by  Mr.  Sainlsburr, 
and  yet  we  have  had  to  wait  for  a  good  translation  until  America  has  seen  fit  to 
send  us  one.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  present  re-issue  of  Dumas'  novels  to 
printed  (and  admirably  printed  by  the  way)  in  America,  should  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  its  sale  in  England :  its  cover  Is  English  and  has  that  great  tastefatoes 
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wbi  h  one  asso  hues  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.'s  publications,  and  the 
reproduction  of  historical  portraits  as  illustrations  leaver  nothing  to  be  desire i, 
al.h>ogh  similar  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  imaginative  picture*.  Previous 
edition*  of  this  and  other  romances  by  Dumas  which  have  appearei  in  England 
I'dve  been  somewhat  abridged.:  in  the  pre  ent  e  litiuu,  whi.  h  is  to  be  in  forty-eight 
vtJnaies,  and  is  to  contain  five  stories  never  before  translate  l,  all  this  matter 
hu  been  restore  l,  the  translation  scrupulously  fallowing  the  author's  own  text. 
Indeed,  the  story  now  reads  aimirably,  and  bears  no  mark  of  its  American 
origin.  Here,  in  fact.  Is  the  edition  of  Dumas — the  definitive  one,  unless  some 
Kugllsh  writer  of  eminence  essays  the  huge  task  of  translation.  Suo.ee  ling 
« lories  will  appear  at  monthly  intervals. 

Egerton,  Gsohob.  Keynote?.  (Elkin  Mithews  and  John 
Lane.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  184.  3a.  6d.  net. 
Soma  woman  has  put  her  soul  into  this  book.  That  it  is  not  the  work  of 
a  nnu,  every  page  clearly  shows ;  not  one  of  Its  six  stories  but  proclaims  the 
fcmuine  observer,  a  woman's  experience.  Sometimes,  indee 1,  "  George 
Hgerton  "  flashes  a  light  so  penetrating,  so  pitiless,  upon  her  women  characters, 
tint  the  "reader  has  alinxst  a  sensation  of  parti  .ipatlon  iu  a  betrayal  of  her  sex, 
&  disloyal,  an  unfair  uncovering  of  th?lr  minis.  Jt  Is  an  aimirably  written 
b»k,  too,  and  a  daring,  for  It  has  hardly  a  situation  but  has  thi.se  peculiarities 
f.'uin  whin  it  his  been  sail  the  Engdsh  writer  of  fiction  shrinks  abasbel. 
An  I  yet  it  is  delicate,  and  very  literary  work ,  the  very  ravings  of  delirium 
r,-«it*nt  become  artistic  under  "George  E;;erton's"  treatment.  The  first  story 
it  not  the  best.  In  lee  1,  wit!i  Its  reticence,  anl  its  insistence  on  the  irrelevant, 
It  is  not  easily  comoreheasible ;  but  every  line  of  the  b-joic  gives  the  impression 
(bit  here  some  woman  bxs  crystallised  her  life's  drama,  has  wrlttea  down  her 
s.al  upon  the  page. 

Fawcbtt,  E.  Douglas.  Hartmaun  the  Anarchist;  or,  The 
Doom  of  the  Great  City.  (Edward  Arnold.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    Pp.  214.    3s.  6d. 

A  reprint,  with  the  original  illustrations  by  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane,  of  the 
sectional  story  of  modern  London  whi.-h  has  re.e  itly  been  running  through 
the  English  TUttstratel  Magazine,  and  whLh  from  time  to  time  has  been 
notlcel  in  the  Review  of  Rkvibws. 

Harland,  Henry.  Mo-demoiselle  Miss.  (Hiinemmn.)  Crown 
8?o.    Cloth.    Pp.  192.    3a.  6d. 

Merger's  **La  Vie  de  Boheme"  is  a  book  almost  forgotten,  so  that 
Mr.  Hariood's  two  Incursions  luto  the  earns  life  of  Paris  to-day  will  come  as  a 
novel  experience  to  m  st  of  bis  reaiers.  It  is  not  elifying,  this  glimp  se  Into  a 
worlJ  whhh,  lu-kily  fjr  everyone  concerned  is  fast  fa  ling  away;  but 
Mr.  Harland  has  treatel  bis  subjects  with  real  feeling  and  delicacy,  and  none 
bat  the  very  young  an  1  inexperience  1  are  likely  t:i  be  attracte  I  by  the  Ufa 
which  he  depicts.  Two  only  out  of  the  five  stories  deal  with  Parisian  stuVnt- 
life.  "  The  Prodigal  Father  "  is  a  distinctly  amusiug  study  of  mo  ieru  society, 
and  "  A  Light  Sovereign  "  has  somethiug  both  iu  subje  .t  aud  tre  itma  it  of  the 
brightness  which  one  associates  with  Mr.  Stevenson's  "  New  Arabian  Nights." 
la  **  A  Sleeveless  Errand,"  Mr.  Harland  has  a  mire  comm  npla:e  an  I  se.i;m* 
theme,  and  here  he  is  mist  commonplace ;  but  on  the  whjle  it  raiv  be  said 
that  "Mademoiselle  Miss"  Is  a  distinctly  entertaining  volume,  well  written, 
with  a  distinct  literary  flavour,  and  that  it  is  the  best  work  that  its  author  has 
yet  producel. 

Hocking,  Silas  K.   One  in  Charity.   (Warne.)   Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.     Pp.  470.     33.  6d.     Illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  ■ 
Browne. 

Kzbvahan,  Coclson.  A  Book  of  Strange  Sins.  (Ward  and 
Lock.)    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  195. 

Headers  of  Mr.  Coulson  FCernaban'e  powerful  "  Dead  Man's  Diary"  will 
turn  to  his  second  book  with  keenly-wbcttel  anticipation,  nor  will  they  be 
disappointed.  •*  A  Bo:>k  of  Strange  Sins  "  has  many  faults  (Its  apparently 
cat:h-penny  title  is  one  of  them),  but  It  is  a  strong  book,  a  book  which  one 
reads  with  a  sense  of  the  writer's  sincerity  and  morJ  purpose.  Two  of  its 
Tories,  "The  Lonely  GoJ  "  and  "The  Garden  of  GoA,  fantasies  rather  la 
the  manner  of  Miss  Schrelner's  "Dreams,"  are  out  of  place,  and  are  not 
particularly successf oi,  for  with  these  two  ex •epttons  eich  story  Is  "a  study 
of  some  form  of  crime  or  sin."  Anticipating  the  accusation  of  sensationalism, 
Mr.  Keruahan  denies  that  he  has  dwelt  unduly  upon  the  details  of  any  crime 
or  sin.  •*  It  is  not,"  he  says,  "  the  sordid  particulars  of  crime  aud  sin  which  I 
have  trie!  to  lay  bare  In  the*  pages,  but  the  influence  of  these  crime  *  aud 
bins  upon  the  men  and  women  wbo  commit  them.  It  Is  the  se  rel-s  of  souls 
and  not  of  tins  into  which  I  have  attempted  to  look."  One  of  the  stories,  "  A 
Literary  Geat,"  is  as  realistic  aud  terrible  a  study  of  dipsomania  and  its 
mental  and  physical  effects  as  we  have  read ;  here,  perhaps,  Mr.  Kernnhau  Is 
at  his  best.  In  the  matter  of  style  be  Is  uueven  ;  sometimes  he  is  forcible  and 
picturesque,  at  others  he  sinks  to  the  merest  commonplaces  of  pedestrian iatn. 

Lion,  GiLBEtrA,  M.  F.   Fjr  Goad  or  Evil.   (Gay  and  Bird.) 

Two  volumes.  21s. 
McCarthy,  Justin,  M.P.     Bed  Diamonds.     (Chatto  and 

Windus.)   Three  volumes.    31a.  Gd. 

This  is  a  book  full  of  adventure,  excitement,  and  variety.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
well-known  versatility  has  enable  1  him  to  see  life  in  many  aspect*,  and  he  has 
«pltomlaed  mnch  of  his  experience  iu  the  Voyagers'  Club  in  St.  datum's  Street, 
•here  the  much-travelled  and  adventurous  characters  of  this  book  chiefly 
"'"Sregate.  The  diamonds  carry  oa  the  tradition  of  literature  of  this  or.le-. 
*M  become  the  occasion  of  many  dark  deeds.  Ratt  Gundy,  one  of  the 
l^Ucipants  In  the  wealth  of  dlamouds,  the  travellel  rou<\  the  aristocrat,  the 
n*u  with  a  past  and  with  a  future,  is  a  character  of  real  luterest.  The 
mysterious  French  fencing-master,  also,  with  his  double  personality  is  we  1 


conceive  I  and  weU-drawn.  The  scene  on  the  rotten  wharf  on  the  river,  with  the) 
deadly  struggle  between  the  two  men,  is  only  one  among  the  many  stirring 
features  of  this  exciting  book.  Especially  does  Mr.  McCarthy  know  how  to 
conjure  up  for  us  Loudon,  the  cosmopolitan  centre  of  Empire,  and  bis 
descriptions  of  Chelsea  and  the  river  are  well  done.   De.Uedly  a  book  to  read. 

Molloy,  Fitzgerald.  An  Excellent  Enavd,  (Hutchinson.) 
Three  volumes.    31s.  6d. 

This  Is  a  really  interesting  detective  story,  not  slovenly,  as  so  often  Is  work 
of  Its  class,  but  carefully  workei  oat  aud  readable  right  through  its  three 
volumes.  When  the  Paris  mail  comes  luto  the  station  at  Victoria,  an  otherwise 
empty  carriage  is  found  to  have  a  newspaper  spread  between  the  seats,  one 
corner  carefully  tukei  under  the  cushions.  "HI!  Jack,  call  a  policeman," 
shouted  the  porter.  "VV'ot's  the  matter?"  "Matter!  why,  murder's  the 
matter,  or  I'm  much  mistaken."  The  interest  of  the  plot  centres  rounJ  a 
famous  detective  and  a  lady  artist — who  takes  her  coffee  out  of  an  Eastern 
service  of  amber  and  golJ  ! 

Moorb,  Frank  Frankfoxt.  Dairean.  (Hutchinson.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  372.  6s. 

This  new  edition  of  a  work  originally  published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  and  C  u  acquires  alditional  interest  from  the  fa*  that  Mr.  Mwre 
has  galuel  for  himself,  since  its  first  appearance,  by  the  very  great  merit  of  his 
**  I  Forbi  1  the  Banus,"  a  forein  »t  place  am jng  the  risiug  novelists  of  the  day. 

Murray,  David  Christie.  A  Wasted  Crinn.  (Chatto  and 
Wtndus.)   Two  volumes.  2ls. 

There  Is  no  line  of  padding  in  this  b.»k,  no  Incident,  no  refle  -tion,  which 
does  not  leal  up  to  Its  tragic  end.  It  Is  a  tale  of  a  useless  murder— a  murder 
committed  by  a  woman  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  the  title  and  fortune 
which,  if  her  husband's  father  lived,  would,  she  feared,  be  willed  elsewhere. 
The  chapter  in  which  both  Robert  Aulleyand  his  father  both  lie  at  death's 
door— and  it  is  a  question  which  shall  die  first— is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
that  Mr.  Christie  Murray  his  ever  written.  Shs  succumbs  to  a  moment's 
temptation,  administers  an  over-draught  to  her  father-in-law,  only  to  learn 
directly  he  is  dead  that  her  husband's  life  is  safe,  and  that,  bad  she  lingered 
but  a  few  minutes,  the  temptation  and  necessity  for  her  crime  would  have 
vanished.  Only  the  doctor  coul  1  know  what  she  had  done,  aud  he  chose  to 
consign  her  rather  to  a  lite  of  remorse  th  in  to  the  felou's  dock.  Her  final  a.t 
of  suicide  was  the  only  fit  ending  to  a  very  strong  aud  readable  novel. 

Pickering,  Percival.  A  Life  Awry.  (Bliss,  Sands,  and 
Foster.)   Three  volumes.    3ls.  6d. 

Browning's  line,  "What  neel  to  strive  with  a  life  awry?"  Is  the  source 
of  Mr.  Pickering's  title,  aud  it  well  suggests  the  contents  of  his  book.  A  man 
returning  after  a  long  abseu  -e  to  the  girl  whom  he  loves,  hoping  to  win  her 
as  his  wife,  finds  that  a  ueglecte  1  acci  lent  has  transformed  her  from  a  straight 
beautiful  girl  into  a  cripple  and  an  In  vail  1  Hlslove  changes  almost  to  dislike, 
and  the  story  turus  upon  the  little  cripple's  hopeless,  helpless  affection,  which 
at  last  drives  her  to  despair  and  suicide. 

Rowan,  Hamilton.  The  Story  of  Sylvia.  (Ward  and  Lock.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  350.  3s.  6d.  With  frontispiece  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Stacey. 

Spillmann,  Joseph.     Die  Wunderblume   von  Woxindon. 

(Herder,  Freiburg  im  Breisirau.)  Two  volumes.  Paper 
Covers.    Pp.  332  and  301.    5  Marks. 

An  historical  novel  (in  German)  foundei  on  the  last  year  of  Mary  Stuart's 
life,  and  the  story  of  the  wonderful  shrub  at  Woxin  lon,  which  Is  related  In 
Mr.  J.  Morris's  "  Troubles  of  Our  Catholic  Forefathers." 

Swan,  Annie  S.   A  Bitter  Debt :  A  Tale  of  the  Black  Country. 

(Hutchinson.)  Crown  8 vo.  Cloth.  Pp.381.  5s.  Illustrated 
by  Mr.  D.  Murray  Smith. 

HISTORY. 

Ashtov,  John.  A  History  of  English  Lotteries  now  for  the 
First  Time  Written.  (Leadenhall  Press.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  359.    12s.  6d. 

~    This  book  Is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  curious  old  engravings  and 

facsimiles  of  lotterv  handbill*.    Mr.  Ashton  has  traced  the  history  of  the 

lottery  iu  England  from  1569  to  the  present  time. 

Green,  J.  R ,  M.A.   A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Volume  HI.  (Macmillan.)  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  1409. 
12a.  net. 

Under  the  clltorshlp  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  and  of  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  this 
magnificat  edition  of  Green's  "Short  History  "  is  making  excellent  progress. 
The  very  nuniernus  illustrations,  both  in  colour  and  in  the  text,  are  as  success- 
f  1  as  in  the  pe-'ious  volumes,  the  present  volume  haviugas  frontispiece  a 
large  plate  of  the  first  genulue  picture  of  Old  Ix>ndon  Bridge,  dated  about  1600. 
This  is  a  book  that  no  nubli  1  or  school  library  should  be  without :  Its  illustr 
tions  will  be  of  incalculable  elucatlonal  value.  It  should  be  added  that  tl 
edition  is  also  appearing  in  monthly  parts  at  a  shilling  each,  net,  the  last  part 
being  number  twenty-seven. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cataloguing  Bule3.    (Simpkin.)    Paper  Covers.    Pp.  28.  61; 

A  reprint  of  the  Cataloguing  Rules  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  Bodlcls 
Library,  an  1  of  the  Library  Association. 
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Davies,  Mrs.  Russell.   The  Clairvoyance  of  Bessie  Williams. 

(Bliss,  Rands,  and  Foster.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  270. 
6s.    With  portrait 

Id  'many  respects  this  volume  may  be  considered  the  sequel  to  MIks 
Florence  Marryat's  '"There  In  No  Death,"  iu  which  the  experiences  of  Bessie 
Fitzgerald — whose  maideu  name  was  Bessie  William* — figure  ho  prominently. 
The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  simple  language  in  which  the  various  stories 
are  told,  and  the  calm  belief  of  the  writer  who  merely  stating  what  she  con- 
'  celves  to  be  facts,  leaves  deductions  to  her  readers.  Mrs.  l>avjea  fiually  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  danger  of  dabbling  In  Spiritualism,  and  placing  oneself, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  sendee  of  spirits  of  a  low  order. 

Gotjik,  Fra.vcoib.  A  First  Lesson  in  French.  (George 
Philip  and  Sons.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  83.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Readers  of  the  Rkvikw  op  Reviews  have  been  kept  well  hiformei  of  the 
progress  of  the  particular  method  of  teicblng  languages  which  M.  Gouin 
Invented,  and  which  Mr.  Howard  Swan  and  M.  Victor  Betishave  done 'so  much 
to  make  popular  iu  England.  This  little  book  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
practical  handbooks  to  the  method,  and,  with  its  aid,  both  teacher  and  pupil 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  thoroughly  mastering  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  system.    The  translation  U  by  Mr.  Swan  and  M.  Betis. 

Hardy,  Mr.  W.  J.,  F.S.A.  The  Handwriting  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Imp.  8vo. 
Pp.  176.   Price  10s.  6d. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  curious  Interest  which  attaches  to  the  specimens 
of  royal  caligraphy  here  colleetel  and  arranged,  there  is  much  of  historical 
Interest  and  Importance  which  will  amply  reward  the  reader;  and  the  sump- 
tuous way  In  which  the  photogravures  and  reproductions  have  been  executed 
make  It  a  very  suitable  gift-book  for  the  season.  Some  of  the  articles  originally 
appeared  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  but  since  then  many  interesting  examples  of 
royal  penmanship  have  been  discovered  by  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  I'ublie 
Records.  No  royal  handwriting  Is  given  iu  the  book  earlier  than  that  of 
Edward 'the  Black  Prince  In  1370;  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
handwriting  are  those  of  Henry  VIII.'  and  his  wives,  and  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Philips,  Melville  (Editor).    The  Making  of  a  Newspaper. 

(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)    16mo.    Pp.  322.  5s. 

Probably  no  single  institution  of  our  stirring  modern  life  has  In  It  more 
elements  of  a  wide  popular  Interest  than  journalism.  *«  The  Making  of  a 
Newspaper "  consists  of  a  series  of  articles,  many  of  which  appeared  in 
Lippincotl's  Afagatine,  by  representative  American  journalists,  written  with 
the  vigorous  freshness  and  directness  characteristic  of  the  craft.  Nowhere  else 
can  the  outside  world  find  a  more  entertaiuiug  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
chief  phases  of  the  wonderful  newspaper  work  which  goes  on  unceasingly,  ami 
Is  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye.  The  experiences  of  reporter, 
travelllug  correspondent,  literary  elitor,  managing  editor,  and  others  given 
here  are  delightfully  personal  and  full  of  local  colour,  but  that  rather  euhauces 
than  otherwise  their  Informational,  educational  value.  American  Journalism, 
of  course,  differs,  largely  iu  many  respe  :ts  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  this  country ;  but  our  own  newspapers  might  with  advantage  adopt  many 
of  the  points  set  forth  in  these  sprightly  pages. 

Wale,  Bublingtox  B.  The  Day  of  Preparation.  (Elliot 
Stock.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  358.  5i. 

POETRY,  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Bell,  Mackenzie.    Spring's  Immortality  and  other  Poems. 

(Ward  and  Lock.)    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  138.    3s.  6d. 

What  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell,  In  his  lines  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  calls  "  th« 
unclouded  sun  of  common  sense,"  shines  over  every  poem  In  this  graceful 
little  volume.  Its  author  is  not  ambitious :  here  are  no  complicated  measures, 
no  exotic  subjects,  but  the  old  themes  of  love  and  duty,  of  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  of  patriotism.  Indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  poems  In  the  "  Pictures 
of  Travel "  section  are,  owing  to  the  very  great  success  with  which  the  details  of 
uatuial  beauty  are  treated,  really  notable ;  while  the  religious  poems  breathe 
an  at  mosphere  of  sincerity  and  of  devotion  not  a  little  refreshing.  It  is  minor 
poetry,  but  it  is  good  minor  poetry. 

Brett,  the  Hon.  Mrs.    Echoes:  a  Musical  Birthday  Book. 

(The  Lcadenhall  Press.)  Large  quarto.  Price  12s.  6d. 
1 '  To  have  produced  something  new  In  the  way  of  a  Birthday  Book  is  an 
achlevcmeut ;  and  Mrs.  Brett  may  be  congratulated  en  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  musical  gems  which  she  has  selected  and  arranged  In  this  large  and 
batitlsome  volume.  Every  left-hand  page  Is  a  blank  for  two  dates ;  every" 
right-haud  page  has  two  pieces  of  Instrumental  music  printed  from  clearly 
engraved  plates.  The  musk  assigned  to  one's  birthday  may  be  a  Largo  from 
Haydn's  Sonatas  or  an  old  English  melody  ;  it  may  be  a  Mendelssohn  March 
or  a  Prelude  by  Chopin;  a  chorus  from  Sullivan's  operas  or  a  Lullaby  by 
Baruby.  The  idea  Is  a  pretty  one,  and  the  ouly  pity  seems  to  be  the  absence 
of  an  index  to  the  whole  work. 

Gouvod.  Charles.  Requiem  (Mors  et  Vita).  (Novello.)  Paper 
Covers.    Pp.  110.    2s.  6d. 

Taylor,  Franklin  (Editor.)  Progressive  Studies.  Books 
XLI.  and  XLIII.  (Novello.)  Paper  Covers.  Pp.  36  and 
24.    Is.  each. 

Two  additional  volumes  to  the  series  of  Progressive  Studies  for  the  Piano 
forte.  Book  XLI.  gives  studies  In  repetition  and  the  tremolo,  and  Book  XLU1. 
studies  In  part-ptayiug. 


Wilde,  Oscar.    Lady  Windermere's  Fan:  a  Pky 
Good  Woman.    (Elkin  Mathews  and  John  / 
Cloth.    Pp.  132.   7s.  <5J.  net. 
The  cry  for  a  printed,  a  liter-try  drama,  'seems  tote kuc^^ 
we  have  had  Mr.  Pioero's  plays  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones\  and  do*       • ' 
Mathews  and  John  Lane  announce  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  dram  tuVwafe,^' 
the  play  now  under  notice  forms  the  first  volume.    '*  Lady  Wbfaw',  7 
was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  on  February  2,  Veil,  taA  n 
the  first  spoken  of  more  highly  for  Its  literary  than  for  Ks  dnn;  et 
Mr.  Wildes  books  have  always  appeared  iu  beautiful  f«m>,  i-;^^ 
book  Is  certainly  no  exception :  It  is  delicately  bound  with  twmap,,, 
ornament,  and  within  the  covers  every  page  Is  a  delight.   IruJwL  u 
a  work  of  art,  even  apart  from  its  contents.     "  I-ady  Wrodsnsert;  Ft 
now  dedicated  "  to  the  dear  memory  of  Robert  Earl  of  Lytfact,  a  t5azu 
admiration." 

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Carpenter,  W.  Boyd,  D.D.,  D.C.L.    The  Bianing  fc&c 

Other  Sermons.     (Sampson  Low.)    Crown  8vo. 

Pp.  183.   3s.  6d. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon's  contribution  to  the  Prearhers  of  the  Ipr 
The  volume  has  for  frontb>ple:e  an  excellent  collotype  portrait. 

Exell,  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  M.A.   The  Biblical  ffittitrtte: 
James.  .(Nisbet.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.514.   7s.  6U 

Exell,  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  M.A.  Thd  Biblical  nisitrate  -  £ 
Acts.  Volume  III.  (Nisbet.)  8vo.  Cloth.  P;.  * 
7s.  6d. 

Halcombe,  Rev.  J.  J.,  M.A.  What  Think  Ye  of  the  tops 
A  Handbook  of  Gospal  Study.  (T.  and  T.  Claris 
burgh.)   8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  128.    3d.  (id. 

The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers.   (Clarendon  Press,  (hid 

Several  new  editions  of  the  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible  have  iprei'e  r 
the  past  month.   The  moat  elegaut  Is  that  in  red  limp  Turkey  mnn»^. 
Set  in  nonpareil  instead  of  minion  tvpe,  It  Is  a  smaller  vahnee  inr. , 
recently  issued  from  the  same  press.   The  number  of  pages  is  shot  u>« 
as  before,  but  though  the  type  is  smaller  it  is  equally  clear  $si 
That  it  should  be  possible  to  print  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages  uw»- 
another  four  hundred  aud  forty-eight  pages  of  "  Helps,"  in  so  wcpti 
readable  a  compass,  is  a  triumph  of  the  printer's  art.  The  "  Helps  tat 
of  the  Bible  "  In  their  revised  form  constitute  la  themselves  a  who}?  'Jnr 
scholarship,  research,  aud  discovery.   The  sixty-four  facsimile*  ef  cLfc 
inscriptions,  baa  reliefs,  et?.,  which  formed  so  distinctive  a  fettered  »i 
edition,  have  now  been  better  classified  and  increased  in  number  to  *m-a 
We  may  add  that  there  is  another  copy  in  paste  gram  limp,  prtLit: 
16nio,  on  India  paper,  at  10s. ;  and  auother  and  still  smaller  edkluc  isa 
type,  containing  exactly  the  same  matter.   At  the  same  raw  1  tir 
edit  km  of  the  "Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible  "  is  issued  from  tbr  sc 
and  never  was  a  cheaper  shillings  worth  offered,  containing  as  it  doe?  g  :j 
set  of  maps,  with  all  the  latest  discoveries,  a  very  complete  coo-**!** 
luilex  of  proper  names,  articles  on  the  plants  and  animals  of  uV  B? 
Jewish  sects  and  parties  a  baruiouy  of  the  Gospels,  a  summary  rf  f-*n  1 
in  the  Bible,  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  pictures  from  various  andea;  ass 
statues,  and  the  results  of  the  ripest  scholarship. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Blennebhabset,  Rose,  and  Lucy  Hleeman.  .Adnata 
Mashonaland   by  Two  Hospital   Knrsee.  (MacoJa- 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  340.    8s.  6d.  net.    "With  Ms; 

A  thoroughly  entertaining  work,  as  readable  as  any  recent  tek  f  % 
of  its  sort.  At  the  preseut  moment,  too,  It  has  a  particular  inter*  in 
authors  spent  some  time  in  the  country  about  Forts  Salisbury  i&i  Or 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Selous,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TbwfcP  k 
all  figure  more  or  less  promlneutly  In  these  pages. 

Harris,  .Walter  B.,  F.R.G.S.      A  Journey  Throat  a 
Yemen,  and  Some  General  Remarks  upon  that  C«i: 
;  (Blackwood.)   8ro.    Cloth.    Pp.  385.  16s. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  volume  of  travel  dealing  witbacw*7* 
paratively  new  to  English  readers.   .Starting  from  Aden,  in  ordrr 
might  as  far  as  possible  escape  tbe  surveillance  of  the  Turkish  «Ent  l 
Harris  made  his  way  to  Sanaa,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  tbe  Ep' 
Hodaidah.    The  record  of  his  journey  and  of  bis  adventured,  *tK3 
country  so  unsettled  could  not  but  be  exciting,  makes  very  hriers-tai 
particularly  to  those  who  are  iu  any  way  concerned  with  theststetfT-* 
power  and  Influence  in  Asia,  valuable  reading;  and  that  tbe  brokfc*fc-."r. 
admirably  illustrated  adds  greatly  to  its  value.    We  should  *dJ  tb  t 
Harris  supplements  his  own  experiences  with  a  useful  epitome  of  wbufV  " 
about  ancient  Sabrea,  and  that  portions  of  the  book  have  already  ifpa' 
the  Illustrate  i  Ixtndon  Sews  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  thai  ft  <•*- 
a  very  clear  map. 


Notice. — For  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  reader*  n  ' 
live  at  a  distance  from  a  bookseller,  any  Book  they  may  1*? 
mentioned  in  the  previous  List,  vill  be  forwarded  ptf,"' 
any  part  of  Vie  United  Kingdom,  from  the  Publishing 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  125,  Fleet  Street*  on  receipt  f  '  ' 
Order  for  the  published  price  of  the  Book  ordered. 
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CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS,  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  DIARIES. 


MOT  unnaturally  the  English  edition  of  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Figaro  IUmtre'  (3s.  6d.)  is  the  best  to 
appear  this  year.     It9  cover,  by  M.  Flameng,  is  a 
triumphant  example  of  what  Frenchmen  can  do  in  the  way  of 
attractive  design,  while  the  illustrations  by  MM.  Myrbach, 
Moreau,  and  Dubufe,  to  the  stories  of  MM.  Jules  Verne, 
Aoguatin  Kilon,  and  Jules  Clarc'tie,  have  all  that  delicacy  of 
colouring  and  cleverness  of  drawiug  which  we  always  expect 
to  find  in  the  Figaro.    Wo  have  heard  so  much  of  late  about 
M.  Jules  Cheret  in  England  that  to  many  readers  the  chief 
attraction  will  be  the  ballet-pantomime,  by  MM.  Armand 
Silvestre  and  Francis  Thome,  which  he  has  illustrated  with  his 
delightful  fancy  and  suggestive  blending  of  colours.  The 
three  plates  given  with  this  number  faro  very  successful. 
Of  English  numbers  the  Graphic  (Is.)  has  tho  most  attractive 
cover.     Designed  by  Phil  May,  it  depicts  a  very  typical 
Father   Christmas  sleighing  down  a  hill  watched  by  the 
admiring    nations.     The  storks  hero  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  Baring  Gould,  Mr.  Edwin  Lester  Arnold,  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts,  Mr.  Paul  dishing,  and  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  Tho 
three     plates    presented    with    the    Graphic   are  good — 
especially  Mr.  W.  II.  Trood's  study  of  dogs.    As  usual,  many 
of  the  illustrations  here  are  in  colours.  Mr.  Phil  May  appears 
again  with  some  wonderfully  effective,  humorous  drawings, 
which  will  rank  among  the  best  efforts  of  the  cleverest  artist 
of  his  school  that  England  has  yet  produced.    Mr.  Reginald 
Cleaver,  too,  deserves  more  than  passing  commendation,  while 
Mr.  W.  Hatherell,  Mr.  A.  S.  Boyd.jmd  Mr.  W.  Ralston  all  do 
good  work  in  their  own  way.    Three  p.iges  of  Mr.  Cleaver's 
parliamentary  sketches  are  reprinted  from  tho  Daily  Graphic 
as  a  supplement :  they  show  an  excellent  draughtsman  at  his 
best.    ;The  Illustrated  London  News  (Is.)  has  a  seasonable 
holly-covered  wrapper,  and  its  three  plates — one  a  study  of  an 
old  shepherd  and  a  little  child — are  effective.    As  usual,  Mr. 
Shorter  has  collected  a  very  strong  staff  of  writers.  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  an  Indian  story,  forcibly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Caton 
Woodville ;   Miss  Mario  Corelli's  "  Nehemiah  P.  Hoskins, 
Artist :  A  Faithful  Study  of  Fame,"  looks  interesting ;  Mr. 
Barry  Pain's  very  short  children's  story  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  who  also  provides  pictures  _  for 
Mr.  W.  E.  Norris's  "  Additional  Guest " ;  Canon  Atkinson's 
fairy  story  and  Mr.  George  Gissing's  "  Fleet  Footed  Hester  " 
both  look  absorbing.    From  the  literary  point  of  view,  this  is 
the  strongest  of  the  English  Christmas  numbers.  "Holly 
Leaves  "  (Is.),  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  Netcs.  has  the  usual  wrapper  and  the  usual  geniai, 
seasonable  batch  of  good  stories  and  illustrations.    Black  and 
White  (Is.)  has  holly  leaves  upon  its  wrapper,  too,  and  naked 
children  who  must  feel  very  cold  in  the  snow.    Many  of  its 
illustrations  are  coloured,  and  its  plate — a  child  subject — will 
prove  attractive.  I  ts  stories  are  by  Mr.  J.  Maclaren  Cobham,  Miss 
Nesbit,  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  Mrs.  Annie  Thomas, 
Miss  Somerville,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips,  and  all  look  exciting. 
Here,  too,Mr.H.G.  Hibbert  describes  "The  Evolutions  of  a  Bal- 
let." The  Sketch  (Is.)  has  its  strong  points,  but  unless  one  is  a 
very  strong  admirer  of  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy's  most  mannered 
work,  its  pages  become  rather  tedious.    However,  Mr.  Phil 
May's  sketches  are  so  humorous  and  so  artistic  that  they 
alone  make  tho  number  worth  getting.    Mr.  Max  Pemberton 
and  Miss  Clare  Savile-Clarke  both  contribute  good  stories. 
The  Sketch's  wrapper  is  not  attractive,  but  its  contents  (includ- 
ing a  coloured  plate  and  many  coloured  pictures)  are — very. 
The  Lady's  Pictorial  (Is.)  lias  a  plate  of  average  merit,  but 
the  long  story  by  Miss  Braddon  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
work  that  she  has  done.    It  is  called  "  The  Christmas  Hire- 
lings," and  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Townsend.  Speaking 
from  the  strictly  artistic  point  of  view  the  illustrations 
to  the  Lady's  Pictorial  arc  always  more  interesting  than 
any  other    pictures    of   the    sort,  and  we  can  bo  sure 
that  in  Mr.  Townsend's  capable  hands  the  tradition  is 
maintained.    The  Queen  (Is.)  is  an  enlargement  of  its  number 
for  December  2,  in  order  to  save  postage.    Its  chief  plate 


is  fairly  successful ;  the  smaller  one,  photographed  from 
life,  is  "disagreeable.  Excellent  stories  are  by  "John  Strange 
Winter,"  Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  and  there  are  the  usual 
number  of  illustrations,  among  which  we  notice  with  very 
great  pleasure  some  fantastic  decorative  designs  by  Miss 
R.  N.  N.  Pitman.  The,  Japanesque  wrapper  of  the  Queen  is 
by  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy.  The  Gendetroman  (Is.)  is  not  par- 
ticularly attractive.  Its  habit  of  printing  its  plate  upon  silk 
was  but  a  trick  after  all,  and  ill  bears  constant  repetition, 
and  the  subject  selected  this  year  is  vulgar  in  tone.  A  long 
story,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Everard  Hopkins,  "is  avowedly 
written  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  day,"  and  a  sum  of  twenty-one  guineas  is 
offered  as  a  prize  to  the  first  five  who  guess  correctly  the 
author  imitated.  Other  stories  are  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott  and 
Mr.  Warham  St.  Lcger.  The  World  (Is.)  is  very  like  to  its  past 
numbers ;  illustrated  as  usual  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan,  it  con- 
tains a  play  and  Btories  by  Miss  Clo.  Graves  and  others.  Its 
large  tinted  plate  is  "  A  Royal  Reverie ;  or,  A  Reign  Re- 
viewed," and  displays  the  Queen's  glance  back  upon  the  past. 
Vanity  Fair  (Is.)  has  a  double  weekly  number  with  a  large 
plate  by  "  Spy  "  of  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
contains  stories  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson  and  others. 
One  of  the  best  Christmas  numbers  is  always  Phil  May's 
Illustrated  Winter  Annual  (Is.).  Hero  one  sees  Mr.  Phil  May 
at  his  best — which  means  that  here  one  has  the  best  and  most 
artistic  black  and  white  drawings  that  London  can  produce. 
With  Mr.  May's  prolific  pencil  covering  half  the  pages, 
the  interest  of  the  letterpress  becomes  quite  subsidiary. 
Still  Mr.  Walter  Bcsaut,  Mr.  Clark  Russell.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker,  Mr.  Hume  Nisbct,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  will  help  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  very  plea- 
santly. The  Antipodean  (Is.),  which  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus  publish  for  an  Australian  house,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  beautiful  new  poem  by  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson : 
"  To  My  Old  Familiars,"  and  for  a  frontispiece  which  repro- 
duces Mr.  Stevenson's  latest  photograph.  Tho  Detroit  Free 
Press  (6d.)  is  always  welcome:  this  year  it  contains  short 
stories  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Horning  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Abbott — both 
admirably  illustrated.  Woman  (6d.)  deserves  to  bo  bought  if 
only  for  its  three  admirable  stories,  by  Miss  Clare  Savile- 
Clarke,  Mrs.  £teel,  and  Miss  Blanche  Oram  (Roma  White). 

*  *         *  • 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons  send  us  a  very  varied  and 
very  interesting  collection  of  Christmas  cards.  Ask  for  "  The 
Minuet  Tableau,"  the  "As  Months  go  by  Calendar,"  and  "The 
Century  Calendar,"  by  M.  Jacques  Inaudi,  which  will  tell  you 
any  date  from  the  year  1791  to  tho  year  1920.  You  should  see 
the  "  Sacred  Series  "  too.  Messrs.  C.  W.  Faulkner  and  Co.,  of 
41,  Jewin  Street,  publish  an  excellent  and  very  lasteful  selection 
of  cards.  PerhapB  they  are  the  most  artistic  now  upon  the 
market,  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  send  five  shillings  for 
a  selection.  Ask  them  to  include  their  new  race  game 
"  Upidee  "  (Is.).  Messrs.  Mowbray  and  Co.,  of  Oxford,  publish 
an"  Oxford  series,  which  is  entirely  religious  in  character.  It 
is  worth  seeing,  for  the  cards  are  never  garish  or  vulgar. 

•  *         *  * 

As  usual  Messrs.  De  La  Rue,  of  Bunhill  Row,  send  a  varied 
batch  of  almanacs,  pocket-books,  and  diaries.    An  excellent 
standing  leather  case  for  engagements,  a  little  velvet-covered 
engagement  diary  only  an  inch  square,  and  a  very  sumptuous 
and  fine-smelling  leather  pocket-book  and  diary  combined 
(No.  3544),  and  two  rather  daintier  pocket-books  for  lad' 
(4027  and  2602J)  are  among  the  most  pleasing  specialiti 
Messrs.  John  Walker  and  Co.,  of  Farringdon  House,  Warwi 
Lane,  send  their  usual  batch  of  "  loop-back  "  diaries  and  poeki 
books  combined,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  pal 
for  general  convenience  and  handiness.    Either  No.  197  (8s. 
193  (8s.),  or  184  (8s.)  would  make  an  admirable  present  for 
man — the  first  being  long  in  shape,  the  next  two  square.  A 
smaller  book  for  the  waistcoat  pocket  is  No.  181  (3s  Ud.). 
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ITS  ORIGIN,  OFFICERS,  AND  AIMS. 


)£Yp(HE  International  Bureau  of  Photography  is  one  of 
the  practical  results  of  the  World's  Congress  on 
Photography,  held  in  Chicago  in  August  last.  The 
Chairman  is  one  of  my  Helpers,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward, . 
who  attended  the  Congress  and  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  Bureau.  The  British  office,  which 
•will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau,  is  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  where 
the  following  information  was  supplied.  , 

The  Bureau  was  the  direct  outcome  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  of  Birmingham,  advocating 
the  formation  of  a  body  to  secure  the  preservation, 
multiplication,  and  exchange  of  valuable  photographs 
for  the  publio  benefit ;  but  several  other  papers,  urging 
the  importance  of  various  works  that  will  fall  within 
tho  scope  of  the  Bureau,  were  read.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned,  "A  Plea  for  the  State  Becognition 
of  Photography,"  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  editor  of  the  Photo- 
Beacon,  part  of  a  paper  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  of  Paris,  and 
"Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Education,"  by  Professor 
Chas.  F.  Himes. 

A  COSMOPOLITAN  COMMITTEE.  ■  ■ 

The  committee  of  the  Bureau  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  the  Hon.  Jas.  B.  Brad  well,  and 
is  fairly  cosmopolitan,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
list  of  the  members : — 

W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  52,  Claremont  Road,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham,  England. 

John  Carbutt,  Wayno  Junction,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Stiapoor  N.  Bhedwar,  Swiss  Lodge,  Cumballa  Hill,  Bombay, 
India. 

Leon  Vidal,  Paris,  France. 

Professor  W.  K.  Burton,  Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade,  Buffalo,  U.S.A.  . 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  Editor  of  the  Photo-Beacon,  Tioga  Centre, 
N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Vice-Chairman : — Gayton  A.  Douglass,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Chairman: — H.  Snowden  Ward,  Memorial  Hall,  London, 
EC. 

All  these  gentlemen  are  well  known  in  connection  with 
photography,  and  it  is  proposed  to  invite  several  others 
to  accept  seats  on  the  committee.  The  proposed  new 
members  will  include  one  each  for  Austria,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  an  additional 
one  for  the  United  States. 

Unwieldy  ?  Yes,  if  it  were  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee should  work  as  one  body;  but  in  reality  each 
member  will  be  a  little  executive  in  himself,  taking  charge 
of  the  work  in  his  own  country,  and  collecting  around 
him  those  who  are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  actual 
details. 

OBJF.CTS  OP  THE  BUREAU. 

Here  are  the  outline  objects  of  the  Bureau : — 

To  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  a  paper  submitted  to 

the  World's  Congress  by  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  viz., 

to  secure  as  far  as  possible — 

a.  The  official  recognition  of  photography  by  the  governments 

(local,  as  well  as  central)  of  civilised  nations. 

b.  The  establishment  of  national  depositories  for  the  reception 

and  care  of  photographs,  and  especially  negatives, 
possessing  literary,  historic,  or  scientific  value, 
e.  The  establishment  of  an  International  Bureau  for  the 
exchange  of  prints  and  other  reproductions  of  negatives 


in  the  national  depositories;  and  to  enable  colleges 
museums,  and  students  to  obtain  photographic  rccordi 
from  every  land. 
d.  The  appointment  of  national  and  local  committees  and 
sub-committees  for  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned 
objects. 

The  first  and  most  practical  work  of  the  Bureau  must 
be  to  arouse  people  to  the  necessity  of  securing  indisput- 
able records  of  those  objects  of  historical  interest  that 
are  daily  passing  away.  In  Britain  we  shall  first  make 
an  effort  to  enlist  the  photographic  societies,  nearly  three 
hundred  strong,  and  to  induce  them  to :  1st,  undertake  a 
photographic  survey  of  their  district;  and  2nd,  to  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  the  local  antiquarian, 
historical,  literary,  and  other'similar  societies,  when  they 
wish  a  photographic  record  made. 

Our  next  work  will  be  to  appeal  to  the  local  authorities 
and  to  the  societies  as  before  named,  and  many  others,  to 
assist  the  work  in  various  ways.  The  local  free  libraries 
will  be  asked  to  provide  room  for  lodgment  and  display  of 
the  prints  supplied  by  the  local  photographers.  In  some 
places  this  has  been  done  already,  as  in  Birmingham, 
where  several  thousands  of  Warwickshire  prints  are 
deposited  in  the  Reference  Library,  all  titled  and  cata- 
logued, and  available  for  reference  under  certain  restric- 
tions. In  Rotherham,  the  Photographic  Society  has  been 
asked  by  the  Town  Council  to  occupy  one  room  in  the 
new  Free  Museum  building  for  a  permanent  exhibition 
room,  in  which  to  preserve  and  display  the  results  of  a 
local  photographic  survey  just  started. 

COMMUNICATIONS  ASKED  FOB. 

The  antiquarian,  historical,  and  other  societies  will 
be  asked  to  give  expert  advice  to  the  photographers 
engaged  in  the  executive  work  of  the  survey,  for  we 
recognise  the  fact  that  if  there  is  not  this  co-operation 
the  photographers  will  be  liable  to  record  things  that  are 
worthless  to  the  specialist,  and  to  miss  entirely  things  that 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  In  architectural  work, 
for  instance,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  photographer 
would  take  a  general  view,  while  to  the  architect, or  the 
antiquary  only  some  special  detail,  perhaps  missing  from 
the  general  view,  would  be  of  any  value. 

In  a  leaflet  about  to  be  issued  we  ask  for  communica- 
tions from  individuals  or  societies  who  are  willing  to 
co-operate  by — 

a.  Supplying  prints  or  negatives  from  collections  at  present 

in  their  possession. 
6.  Obtaining  and  supplying  negatives  or  prints  of  objects  in 

their  own  neighbourhood  that  are  suggested  by  the 

Bureau. 

c.  Supplying  lists  of  objects  of  interest  in  their  neighbour- 
hood (especially  of  such  as  are  likely  to  soon  disappear), 
of  which  it  is  desirable  that  pictorial  records  should  be 
preserved. 

<7.  Accompanying  and  assisting  the  actual  photographers 
with  advice  as  to  best  view-points,  details  of  special 
interest,  etc.,  in  antiquarian,  architectural,  and  other 
special  subjects. 

e.  Providing  or  working  for  the  provision  of  suitable  print 
depositories  in  local  Free  Libraries,  Art  Museums, 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  etc.,  or,  failing  these,  depositories 
for  sections  of  the  work  in  charge  of  antiquarian,  archi- 
tectural, literary,  natural  history,  and  similar  societies. 

/.  Subscribing  towards  the  necessary  working  expenses. 
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A  TOP03RAPHIO  SURVEY. 

The  Photographic  Survey,  which  is  the  most  imme- 
diately practicable  part  of  the  work  in  hand,  can  be 
understood  from  a  brief  review  of  what  was  done  by  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  the  first  to  undertake 
an  extensive  survey.  A  special  section  of  the  society 
was  formed  of  those  interested  in  the  survey  work,  with 
a  small  special  subscription  for  the  necessary  expenses. 
The  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map  was  tuken  as  a  basis, 
and  as  the  district  to  be  covered  by  the  society  included 
thirty  of  the  "  quarter  sections  "  of  the  map,  these  were 
hang  in  the  club-room,  and  members  were  asked  to 
select  the  section  in  which  they  would  work.  An 
eminent  local  architect  and  archaeologist  drew  up  notes 
upon  the  principal  buildings  and  other  objects  of  which 
it  was  advisable  to  preserve  a  record,  and  on  this  basis 
the  members  worked.  In  this  case  the  negatives  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  photographers,  and  one  print 
from  each  is  contributed,  to  the  collection  of  the  Survey. 
The  prints  may  be  of  any  size,  though  whole-plate 
(8)  by  61)  is  recommended,  but  all  must  be  by  a 
permanent  process,  and  all  must  be  mounted  on  uniform 
mounts,  the  smaller  sizes  being  mounted  two  or  four  on 
one  mount.  The  work  of  the  surveyors  was  not  confined 
to  buildings,  for  it  is  desired  to  make  the  survey  fully 
record  the  life  of  the  time,  and  a  .portrait  of  a  genuine 
country  labourer  in  his  smock-frock,  or  a  group  of  local 
magnates  "on  Change,"  is  acceptable  as  a  record.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  work  that  can  be  undertaken  by 
individuals  as  well  as  by  societies,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  will  often  be  to  prevent  two 
or  more  people  working  over  identical  ground. 

WORK  IN  GEOLOGY,  METEOROLOGY,  ETC. 

There  is  plenty  of  national  and  general  work  that 
can  be  undertaken  offhand  by  any  single  worker,  without 
waiting  for  any  complete  organisation,  though  we  suggest 
that  as  far  as  possible  it  be  done  in  connection  with  some 
such  society  as  the  British  Association,  or  one  of  the 
many  scientific  and  other  societies  that  have  the  organisa- 
tion ready  to  hand.  The  British  Association  has  already 
undertaken  the  work  in  at  least  two  of  its  sections.  In 
the  Geological  sectiou,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1889 
to  collect,  preserve,  and  register  photographs  of  geological 
interest,  and  has  now  several  hundreds  of  photographs 
in  the  hands  of  the  sectional  secretary,  Mr.  0.  W.  Jeffs, 
12,  Queen's  Kood,  Bock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  In  1890,  a 
Meteorological  Committee  was  formed  to  collect  photo- 
graphs of  clouds,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena. 
More  cloud  studies  have  been  received  than  can  be  used ; 
bat  rare  forms  will  still  be  welcome,  and  photographs  of 
lightning,  hoar-frost,  rainbows,  and  some  other  phenomena 
are  wanted.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Arthur.  W.  Clayden, 
Warleigh,  Tulse  Hill  Park,  London,  S.W. 

But  these  two  small  departments  do  not  exhaust  the 
useful  applications  of  photography  to  the  subjects  con- 
sidered by  the  British  Association.  In  almost  every 
branch  of  science  photographic  collections  would  be  of 
value ;  and  if  the  scientists  and  photographers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  only  organise  their  efforts,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  without  a  large  amount  of  work  falling 
on  any  one  person.  And,there  are  many  societies,  other 
than  those  which  are  usually  called  scientific,  that  might 
be  greatly  helpel  in  their  work  by  co-operating  with  a 
good  photographer.  How  useful  it  would  be  if  every 
agricultural  society  had  a  complete  set  of  photographs 
of  the  winning  cattle,  etc. 

RECORDING  PAGEANTS,  FIRES,  .FLOODS,  ETC. 

Besides  this  depicting  of  what  are  relatively  permanent 
objects,  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  recording  of 


national  pageants,  rejoicings,  etc.,  as  well  as  fires,  floods, 
and  disasters  generally.  Tais  branch  of  work  has  been 
largely  and  successfully  taken  up  by  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Photography,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  In  that 
society  the  forces  are  carefully  organised,  so  that  when 
any  great  procession  or  similar  event  of  general  interest 
takes  place,  posts  are  assigned  to  the  different  workers, 
and  each  one  is  responsible  for  a  certain  section.  The 
photographers  are  all  amateurs,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  at  a  recent  important  pageant,  of  which  the  New 
York  City  authorities  published  a  photographic  memento, 
the  Academy's  men  were  so  much  more  successful  than 
the  professionals  who  had  been  employed  to  do  the  work, 
that  many  of  their  negatives  were  used  in  the  production 
of  the  memento.  The  card  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
confers  many  special  privileges  that  have  been  granted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  police  and  other  authorities 
who  recognise  the  importance  of  the  work.  It  gives 
the  right  to  photograph  in  the  public  parks  and 
other  places  where  cameras  are  not  usually  allowed  to 
be  used,  and  passes  its  bearer  inside  the  police  lines  at 
fires,  accidents,  etc. 

Non-photographic  societies  can  help,  for  they  can  make 
lists  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  photographed,  and 
can  offer  their  rooms  for  storing  the  collections,  and  their 
services  in  arranging  and  indexing  the  prints.  They 
ought  not  td  aim  merely  at  collecting  photographs  that 
are  in  existence,  but  should  specify  what  are  wanted, 
when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  photographers  connected 
with  the  Bureau  to  supply  the  want. 

AN  ADJUNCT  TO  MUSEUMS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

All  these  sectional  and  local  efforts  are  to  be  but  parts 
of  a  great  universal  scheme,  and  if  I  place  the  details 
first,  it  is  only  because  they  are  the  immediately  possible 
parts  of  the  scheme.  When  this  work  is  fairly  under 
way  it  will  be  time  to  look  for  official  recognition  and 
the  establishment  of  great  national  depositories  and 
exchanges  for  the  prints  and  negatives.  Suppose  the 
geological  collection  of  the  British  Association  were 
fairly  complete,  and  consisted  of  negatives  of  all  the 
most  interesting  geological  objects  in,  Great  Britain,  we 
might  well  ask  that  room  should  be  provided  for  it  at 
the  British  Museum  or  South  Kensington.  We  should 
ask  for  safe  storage  for  the  negatives,  for  a  place  where 
the  prints  might  be  kept  and  referred  to,  and  for  some 
arrangement  whereby  sets  or  smaller  numbers  of  prints 
might  be  made  from  the  negatives  and  supplied  at  a 
reasonable  rate  to  free  libraries,  museums,  colleges,  etc., 
throughout  the  country.  When  similar  collections  of 
photographs  dealing  with  other  subjects  accumulated, 
a  properly  equipped  photographic  studio  and  workrooms 
would  naturally  become  necessary  to  supply  prints  and 
lantern-slides  to  those  who  cared  to  pay  for  them ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
such  publications  to  private  persons  should  not  enable  '■ 
extensive  free  grants  to  be  made  to  public  museums  and 
libraries.  Similar  efforts  in  other  countries,  resulting 
in  similar  collections,  would  enable  us  to  enrich  our 
national  depository  by  means  of  exchange,  until  it  would 
be  a  complete  storehouse  of  every  class  of  physical  fact, 
arranged  in  the  most  convenient  and  accessible  form, 
and  recorded  by  the  most  easily  understood  means. 
Indeed,  Monsieur  Leon  Vidal,  who  is  the  French  member 
of  the  Bureau,  has  already  made  great  progress  in  the 
direction  of  attaining  its  objects.  He  has  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  Photographic,  Scientific,  and 
Artistic  Sooieties  of  Paris,  from  which  has  been  formed 
a  central  committee  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau, 
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Others. 

Gerald  Massey :  The  Man  and  the  Poet.   B.  0.  Flower. 

Argosy.— Beatley,  8,  New  Burlington  Street.    Dec.  6d. 
Mrs.  Henry  Woo  l  and  Worcestershire. 
Jusqu'au  Revoir:  Egypt.   Charles  W.  Woo  l. 

Atalanta.— Paternoster  Row.    December.  Is. 
The  Stately  Homes  of  England  :  Haddon  Hall.   Illustrate).   Elwin  Oliver. 
The  Golden  Circlet :  Rings.    Illustrate  1.    Benjamin  Taylor. 
Wouderland :  Yellowstone  Park.   Illustrated,   l'erclval  T.  Rivers. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Ward,  Lock.    December.  Is. 
Thoreau  and  His  English  Friend,  Thomas  Cbolnnadeley.    F.  U.  Sanborn. 
Of  ths  Kterual  Feminine.   Laf  a  lio  Hearu. 
In  the  Flat-Woods.   Bradford  Torrey. 
Western  Landscapes.   Hamlin  Garland. 
Ideal  Transit. 

T>einocracy  iu  America.    F.  N.  Thorpe. 
"  Mere  Literature."   W.  Wilson. 
Chaucer's  Pardoner.   G.  L.  KittreJge. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— ss,  London  Wall.  De-ember,  is.  6J. 
The  Year  1893 :  A  Retrospe  t.    It.  H.  Inglis-Palgrave. 
Trust  and  Finance  Companies  :  Their  Losses.    Arthur  Ellis. 
The  Future  of  Silver.   J.  W.  Ma.lellan. 
Mr.  Frank  May  and  the  Bjuk  of  England. 
A  Knotty  Point  iu  Employers'  Liability. 

Biblical  World — 16.  Great  Russell  Street.   December.   93.  per  annum. 
Th?  Apostle  Paul's  Mysti  ism.    Prof.  Edward  T.  Hincks. 
The  Historical  Chora  ter  of  the  Narratives  of  the  Patriarchs.  Lewis  B.  Tatoa. 
The  Self-Consciousness  of  Jesus.   II.    T.  H.  Root. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— 37,  Paternoster  Row.   De-ember.  2s.  61. 
Armo  1  Europe:  How  Coming  Events  Cast  their  Shadows  Before.   Gca.  Sir  A. 
Alison. 

Ben  Jumrnn  iu  Elinburgh.    Prof.  Ma-son. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos :  Professor  Huxley  on  Nature  and  Man.  Prof. 
Andrew  Seth. 

Su  cestui  Fish-Culture  in  the  Highlands.   John  Bicker  lyke. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  Caesar  Borgia :  We:e  They  Polsoued  ?   W.  W.  Story. 


How  Tommy  Atkins  Is  Fed. 

The  Rise  of  our  East  African  Empire. 

Stealing  a  Session. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  November  15.  50. 
Meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Iustltute  at  Chicago. 
The  Comparability  of  Trade  Statistics. 
The  Russian  Cottou  Manuf  icturlng  Industry. 
Weights  and  Measures  in  Use  tn  Turkey. 
Coal  Production  iu  Western  Europe. 

Bookman.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.   December.  6d. 
In  Memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

The  Poetry  of  Christlua  Rossetti.   With  Portrait.   Katharine  Tynan. 
Mr.  Esplnasse's  Recollectioua.   William  Wallace. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   December.  6J. 
Homing  Pigeons  for  Boys.   Illustrate  I.    H.  Clement  Howden. 
How  to  Take  Photographs  of  Microscopic  Objects.  Illus.  R.  A.  R.  Bennett. 
The  Army  Medical  Service.   Surgeon  Lient-CoL  G.  T.  H.  Evatt. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery.— Cassell.  December,  is. 
Portraits  and  Biographies  of  The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  Prlocae  of 
Wales,  Duchess  of  Flfj  and  Lady  Alexander  Duff;  Sir  Henry  Normaa,  aoa 
Mr.  Charles  Santley. 

Callfornian  Illustrated  Magazine.— Brentano.  November.  U«d. 

Village  Life  in  Mexico.   Illustrated.   Arthur  Inkeralev. 

t  allfornia  at  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.  Charles  E.  Markham. 

The  Early  Americans.   Illustrated.   Prof.  G.  N.  Richardson. 

Football  in  the  West.   Illustrated.  C.  L.  Clemans. 

Parks  and  Reservations.   With  Maps.   Maurice  Newman. 

Amougtbe  Brahmins.   J.  H.  Gilmonr. 

Irrigation  In  California.   Illustrated.   William  A.  Lawnou. 

Chinese  Fisheries  in  California.   Illustrated.   R.  F.  Walsh. 

Spirit  Photography.   Illustrated.   Dr.  Dean  Clarke. 

Canadian  Magazine. — Ontario  Publishing  Co.  Nov.  15.  U. 

State  Education  and  "Isms."  W.  D.  Le  Sueur. 
Plebiscite  in  Canada.    Edward  Meek. 

The  Battle  of  the  Eclipse :  Zulu  War.  Illustrate].   E.  B.  Biggar. 
The  Old  Bastille  or  Parts.    Illustrated.   H.  S.  Howell. 
Down  the  Yukon.    With  Map.    Wm.  Ogllvle. 
Beowulf,  the  English  Homer.   Prof.  L.  E.  Horning. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— Cassell.  December.  "4. 
Is  Marriage  a  Lottery  ?   Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy  and  George  B.  Burgln. 
A  Talk  with  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.   Illustrated.   Raymond  Blathwayt 
With  the  1  tevonshire  Lace-Makers.    Illustrate  i. 

New  Serial  Stories:  "The  Sleeve  of  Care,"  by  C.  E.  C.  WelgaH;  urf 
*'  Margaret's  Way,"  by  Annie  E.  Wickham. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— Cassell.  December.  6d. 
London  Costers  of  To-dav.    A  Chat  with  Mr.  W.J.  Orsruan. 
A  Celebrated  Pantomimist  on  His  Profession.  A  Chat  with  Mr.  Paul  MarthnKi. 
Are  Our  Girls  Degeneratiug  ?   A  Chat  with  Mrs.  Alexander. 

Cassler's  Magazine. — 5.  Chandos  Street  Strand.   November.  Is. 
Pump  Dredging  in  Holland.    Illustrated.   W.  H.  Booth. 
The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Edison.   XIII.    Illustrate!.    A.  and  W.  K.  L. 

Dickson. 

Gold  Stamp-Milling.    T.  A.  Rlckard. 

From  Mine  to  Furnace.   V.   Illustrated.   John  Blrklnbine. 

Catholic  World.— Burns  and  Oates,   November.   35  cents. 
The  r'ossll  Continent  of  Australia.   William  Seton. 
Catholic  Education  at  the  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.   John  J.  CSbea. 
The  Negro  Race:  Their  Condition,  Present  and  Future.    Very  Rev.  J.  B 
Slat'terv. 

Mobile,  Summervllle,  Spring  Hill.   Illustrate  1.   M.  E.  Henry-Ruffln. 
The  Experiences  of  a  Missionary.   Rev.  Walter  Elliott. 

Celtic  Monthly. — Sinclair,  Glasgow.   December.  3L 
The  Latest  Macdonald  of  Isla.   Illustrated.   Charles  Fraser- Mackintosh. 
Expulsion  of  the  Norsemen  from  Sutherland  —  Strathnaver  the  Scene. 
Illustrated.   John  Mackay. 

Century  Magazine. — Fisher  Unwln,  Paternoster  Square.  Dec  Is.  M. 
A  Christmas  Sermon.   Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Five  Indispensable  Authors  :  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  Siui- 

speare.   James  Russell  Lowell. 
Memories  and  letters  of  Edwin  Booth.    With  Portrait.    William  Blsphim. 
Bv  the  Waters  of  Chesapeake.   Illustrate!  John  W.  Palmer. 
New  Serial  Story :  •■  Pudd'nhcad  Wilson,"  by  Mark  Twain.    With  Porh-jit. 

Chambers's  Journal.— 17,  Paternoster  Row.  De  ember,  "d. 

The  Foreign  OfB  e. 
Modern  Sailing  Ships. 

The  Ethics  of  Hotel  Life.   Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
The  Aborigines  of  Australia. 
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Chautauquan.— Kegan  Paul.   November.   2  dollars  per  atmum. 
L  Town  in  Sweden :  Norrktiping.   Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent. 

0  lil  Problems  and  the  Church.   President  M.  E.  Gates. 

1  Half-Century  of  Italian  History.  II.  Prof.  Alex.  Ollrlnl. 
he  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Reporter.  Albert  F.  Matthews. 
V  hat  makes  a  Jew  ?   Prof.  Abram  S.  Isaac*. 

mmigration  and  the  Sweating  System.   George  E.  Walsh. 

Chums.— Cassell.    December.  6J. 
ov  Writers  of  To-day :  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty.   With  Portrait. 
;ussian  Boys  and  Their  Games.   Interview  with  Stepnlak.   With  Portrait. 
Footer  "  Players  of  To-day :  Mr.  R.  F.  C.  De  Wlntoo.   With  Portrait. 

Shurch  Missionary  Intelligencer — 16,  Salisbury  Square.  Dec  61. 

be  Antobiography  of  a  Missionary.   Rev.  C.  F.  Chllde. 

be  History  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.   Rev.  C.  Hole. 

be  Model  Parish,  from  a  Missionary  Point  of  View.   Rev.  T.  C.  Chapman. 

e.ollectlons  of  a  Beng  .1  Missionary.   Kev.  A.  P.  Neele. 

Classical  Review.— 2"0,  Strand.    November.   Is.  61. 
olklore  In  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.   E.  E.  Sikes. 
euiarks  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle.   C.  M.  Mulvany. 
utcs  on  Juvenal.   8.  G.  Owen. 

Clergyman's  Magazine.— Hodder  and  Stougbton.   December.  61 
rale  and  Money ;  Taxation;  Documents,  and  Seals  in  Bible  Lands.   H.  B 
Tristram. 

Contemporary  Review.— Isblster.  December.   2s.  6J. 
be  Government  aud  Labour.   II.  W.  Masslogham. 
irish  Councils  and  Parish  Charities.   John  Darflold. 
ai-Mahon  and  His  Forbears.   Emily  Crawford, 
itian  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.   J.  Rendel  Harris, 
je  Economy  of  High  Wages.  J.  A.  ITobson. 
iucatlon  and  Instruction.   Lord  Coleridge. 
k  Strasburg  Commemoration. 

.oipulsory  Purchase  of  Land  in  Ireland.   Anthony  Traill, 
•rritoriallsm  in  the  South-Eastem  Counties.    Richard  Heath, 
le  Dote  of  the  "  Zend-Avesta."    Professor  F.  Max  MUller. 
m  iu  tbe  Ltght  of  Evolution.   Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
perstitlon  and  Fact.   Andrew  Lang, 
itejoinder  to  Professor  Weismann.   Herbert  Spencer. 

Cornhlll  Magazine.— Smith,  Elder,  aud  Co.  December.  Sd. 
Emories  of  the  Master  of  Balllol. 
unary  Days  in  Ceylon.  Coucluded. 
le  Modest  Scorpion. 

ismopolltan.— International  News  Company,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 

Lane.   November.   12fr  cents, 
sy  Days  of  an  Idler  in  Mexico.   Illustrated.   Ellen  M.  Slay  Jen. 
>p-ptcking  Time  in  California.   Illustrated.   Ninetta  Eames. 
ire  English  Forms  of  Iuvitation.   Illnstrated.   Gen.  A.  Badeau. 
mrl  an  Notes :  The  Land  of  Romance.   Illustrate!.   Walter  Besant 
«soresof  Lawn.   Illnstrated.   Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor. 
I  lVll-Home,"  by  Ibsen.    H.  H.  Boyesen. 
e  Writing  Material  of  Antiquity.   Illnstrated.  Georg  Ebers. 

Dial.— 24,  Adams  Street,  Chicago.   10  cents. 
November  1. 
euymity  in  Literary  Criticism. 

November  16. 
ilowments  of  Culture  In  Chicago. 

ucatlonal  Review.— (American).  F.NorgateandCo.  November.  Is.  81. 
i-  bing  Ethics  in  tbe  High  School.   John  Dewey. 

oral  Defect  and  Disorder  from  the  Teacher's  Point  of  View.   II.  Jo«lah 

Royce. 

;  Teaching  of  Mathematics.   II.   Simon  Newcomb. 

isrtment  tnstrnction  in  Grammar  Schools.    FrancLs  W.  Parker 

New  Method  of  Teaching  Languages.   Wllbelm  Victor. 

dy  of  Education  at  Stanford  University.   Earl  Barnes. 

:  Recent  Summer  School  at  Jena.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

Educational  Review.— (London.)  2,  Creel  Lane.  December.  6.1. 
Iierslty  Extension :  a  New  Aspect.   R.  D.  Roberts. 
Paul's  School :  a  Rejoinder.   Cobnel  Clementi. 
.odary  Schools  and  Local  Control.    E.  J.  Marshall. 

t  Charity  Commissioners  and  the  Examination  of  Endowed  Schools.  R.  W. 
Iiinton. 

Educational  Times.— Clarendon  Press  Warehouse.  Ameu  Comer. 

December.  6d. 
s  Training  of  Teachers  In  Secondary  Schools. 

gineering  Magazine.— Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street.  Nov.   25  cents. 

ada  trad  Our  Sew  Tariff.    Erastns  Wiman 

'  \'}?*  anJ  l;se  of  I'^bonr  Statist!  -S.   Carroll  D.  Wright. 

:  W  idenlng  I  se  of  Compresse  I  Air.   W.  P.  Pressingcr 

Lake  Superior  Iro  i-Ore  Region.    Wnstratei.    Ri  bar  1  A.  Parker. 
•  "I'lory  of  strikes  in  America.    Arthur  A.  Freeman. 
!  I  nlte  1  states  Navy  of  1893.    Illnstrated.    W.  H.  Jorraes 
ignig  tbe  Hudson  at  New  York.   With  Map.   Gustav  Lindenthal. 

Inventor  of  Gas-LIgbting.   William  Fletcher. 
■  A.t  of  Succeisfu!  Advertising.   Ernest  H.  Heiorlcbs. 

EiTlIshIIlu:tratedMlgazine.— 198,  Strand.   December.  Is. 
•ffi'?^!10f,Venicr:   UtartMtel.   H.  W.  Masslngham. 
-lent  Earthworks  at  Dcrchestw.   IllostrateJ.   Th  una- Hardy 


Expositor.—  2J,  Paternoster  Bow.   De-ember.  Is. 
The  Galatla  of  the  Acts:  A  CViticleni  of  Prof.  Ramsay  's  Theory.    Rev.  F.  U. 
Chase. 

Prof.  Marshall's  Aramaic  Gospel.    Prof.  S.  R.  Driver. 

St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity.    Continue  I.    Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce. 

Expository  Times.— Simpkin,  Marsh  ill.   December.  01. 
Benjamin  Jowett.    Rev.  W.  Berklev. 
Christ  In  Islam.   Prof.  D.  S.  Marglliouth. 
Keswick  at  Home.    Rev.  George  Wilsou. 

The  King  lorn  of  God  in  tbe  Teacbiug  of  Jesus.   Prof.  H.  U.  Weu  It. 

Fireside  Magazine.—",  Paternoster  Square.   December.  Oil. 
John  Rusklu.   Illustrated.   Rev.  John  Telford. 
1  be  Polar  Bear.   Illustrate  1. 
Hour  Glasses  and  Half-Hour  Glasses.   Illustrate  I. 

Fortnightly  Review.— Chapman  and  Hall.    December.   2s.  cd. 
The  Ireland  of  To-Day.    II.   The  Rhetoricians.  X. 
Some  Unedited  Letters  of  Keats.   A.  Forbes  Sleveking. 
The  Unemployed.   Canon  Bamett. 
The  Ice  Age  and  its  Work.   II.   A.  R.  Wallace. 
A  .Sonth  Sea  Island  and  its  People— The  Maoris.   Frederick  J.  Moss. 
Self-Governmeut.    H'.  S.  Lilly. 
A  Hnnt  for  Happiness.   Francis  Adams. 
Cl  ithlng  as  a  Protection  against  Culd.    Dr.  Robson  Roose. 
History  aud  Sea-Power. 

England's  Right  to  the  Suez  Shares.   Cope  WhitoUouse. 

Forum.*— 3T,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.   November.   2s.  6d. 
Shall  the  Senate  Rule  the  Republic  ?   Prof.  H.  von  Hoist. 
The  Senate  in  the  Light  of  History. 
The  New  Moral  Drift  in  French  Literature.    Paul  Bourget. 
Hamilton  Fisk :  The  Old  School  and  tbe  New.  Gen.  Adam  Badeau. 
Negro  Outrage  No  Excuse  for  Lynching.   Hon.  L.  E.  Bleckley. 
The  Last  Hold  of  the  Southern  Bully.   Walter  H.  Page. 
America's  Battle  for  Commercial  Supremacy.   John  R  Procter. 
Canadian  Hostility  to  Annexation.   J.  Castell  Hopkins. 
The  United  States  for  French  Canadians.   Lonis  Frechette. 
Municipal  Sanitation  ui  New  York  and  Brooklyn.   Dr.  J.  S.  Billings. 
What  a  Daily  Newspaper  Might  be  Made.   Wm.  Morton  Payne. 
The  Alienation  of  Church  and  People.   Dr.  C.  A.  Brlggs. 
Modern  Scepticism  and  Ethical  Culture.   Pref.  Felix  Adler. 
Tbe  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era :  The  Parliament  of  Religions.    Dr.  Paul 
Cams. 

Franco-English  Review.— 22,  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Paris.   Nov.  15. 
1  frs.  50  c.  per  annum. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Round  Londou  with  a  Miner's  Wife. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— no,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
December.   25  cents. 
Customs  of  Christmastide.    Illustrate  I.   Mary  Titcomb.. 
Tbe  Balearic  Islands.   Illustrate  1.   Charles  Ldwardes. 
In  Fairest  Florida.  Illustrated. 

Fencers  aud  tbe  Art  of  Fencing.    Illustrate  1.    Richard  B.  Malchien. 
A  'Cadian  Rice  Flat  In  Louisiana.    Illustrate!.    Pbebe  S.'Lovell. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— Cbatlo  and  Windus.   December.  Is. 
Llttus  Veneris.    Dr.  Alan  Walters. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Ijike  Poets.   William  Connor  Sydney. 
A  Prophet  and  His  Prophecy  :  Lord  Brougham  aud  Scarlett.    S.H.  Botrit. 
A  Visit  to  Rameswaram.   E.  0.  Walker. 
"  The  Golden  Ass."   J.  F.  Rowbotbam. 
The  Cit-and-Mau  Church  at  Barnborough.   Dr.  John  Stokes. 

Geographical  Journal.— 1,  Savile  Row.   November.  2s. 
.Toumeyiogs  iu  the  Pamirs  and  Central  Asia.    With  Map.    Earl  of  Ditnmore. 
Routes  and  Districts  in  Southern  Nyasaland.   With  Map.    Lieut.  B.  L. 
Sclater. 

Tbe  Determination  of  Geographical  Longitudes  by  Photography.   Henry  G. 

Schiicbter. 
A  Voyage  Toward  the  Antarctic  Sea. 
Journey  through  Central  Mauchurla.   Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie. 
Hausa  Pilgrimages  from  the  Western  Soudan.    Rev.  C.  11.  Robinson. 

Geological  Magazine.— Kegan  Paul.   November/  Is.  61. 
Restoration  of  Corynhwlm.    Illustrate  I.    Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh. 
Receut  Geological  History  of  the  Arctic  I*nds.   Sir  II.  H.  Howorth. 
The  Geological  Development,  etc.,  of  tbe  Mammalia.  Prof.  Karl  A.  von  Zittel. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. — 56,  Paternoster  Row.   De  ember.  6.1. 
Women  Soldiers.   Laura  Alexandrine  Smith. 
The  Progress  of  Women's  Work.    Sophia  F.  A.  Canlfelld. 
<  ilrls  Who  Work  in  the  Fields  Illustrated. 
Precious  Stones  :  Diamonds.    Emma  Brewer. 

ii  Good  Words.— Isbister.    De -ember.  6d. 
The  Saxon  Monaster}'  of  Peterlwrongb.    Bishop  Perowue. 
On  the  Slopes  of  Cader  Idris.    Illustrate  1.    Rev.  Wrav  W.  Hunt. 
The  Deptford  Mciical  Mission.    Illustrated.    William  C.  Prest  .0. 
The  Progress  of  Women.    Illustrate  1.    C.  A.  C'hanner. 
A  Natuialist's  Notes  off  Mull.   "  Netber  Lochaber." 

Gr3at  Thoughts.— 28,  Hutton  Street.  Fleet  Street.    December.  6d. 
Interviews  with  Mr.  R.  S.  Smyth  and  Rev.  prof.  Charterls.    With  Portraits. 

Raymond  Blathwavt. 
Frederic  James  Shields.    With  Portrait.    J.  Hyslop  Bell. 
Sarah  Grand.   With  Portrait.   Frances  E.  Ashwell. 
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Harper's  Magazine.— »5,  Albemarle  Street.   De-ember.  Is. 
The  House  of  Commons :  It  Structure,  Rules,  and  Habits.   T.  P.  O'Connor. 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  Illustrated.   Andrew  Lang. 

HomlletiC  Review.— 44,  Fleet  Street.   November.  Is. 
New  Testament  Teaching  of  Hell.   William  W.  McLane. 
Modern  Biblical  Criticism.    Prof.  George  H.  Scholde 
Tennyson's  Poetry :  Its  Value  to  the  Minister.   Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt. 
Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Spurgeou.   Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.   Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
The  Kind  of  Church  Jesus  Christ  would  have  on  the  Earth  To-lay.   Joel  S. 
Ives. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher.   Lyman  Abbott. 

Humanitarian.— Swau  Sonnenschein.   December.  61. 
A  Key  to  the  So  lal  Problem.   CarJiual  Vanghan. 
Alcohol:  Its  Use  and  Misuse.   Sir  Dyce  Duckworth. 
•  Anthropometry  as  applie  1  to  So-ial  aul  E?ouomi :  Questions.   Charles  Roberts. 
The  Duty  of  the  Employe  i.    Sir  William  Houlisworth. 
The  Taxation  of  Pleasure.    MaAtua  Questell  Holyoake. 
The  Pnlpit  and  tin  Press.   Alfrei  Wilcox. 

Idler.— Chatto  an  1  Wlnlus.   December.  6,1. 
My  First  Book :  "  On  the  Stage  and  Off."   Illustrated.   Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
Mr.  Frank  I/Kkwooi,  QC,  M  P.   Illustratel.   Raymond  Blathwayt. 
Pbotograpby  as  Evl  len:e.   Illustrated.   E.  A.  Jelf. 
Games  (Of  all  Sorts).   G.  R.  Sims  and  Others. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.— 313,  Strand.  De:ember.  6J. 
Constructive  Tracery.   Owen  B.  Magiunis 

The  Inventor  of  Gas  Lighting :  WiUlani  M  ardock.   William  Fletcher. 

Indian  Journal  of  Education.— V.  K.  Iyer,  Madras.  October. 
Teaching  Universities  for  InJia. 
The  Relation  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Education. 

InternatlOnalJoumalOf Ethics.— (Quarterly.)  Fisher Unwlu.  October. 
2s.  61. 

My  Station  and  Its  Duties.   Henry  Si  Igwlck. 

What  .Justifies  Private  Property  ?   W.  L.  Sheldon. 

The  Effects  of  His  Occnpatlou  upon  the  Physi  Ian.   John  S.  Billings. 

The  Knowlelge  of  Good  and  Evil.    Josiah  Royce. 

A  Phase  of  Modem  Epicureanism.   C.  M.  William?. 

On  the  Meaulng  of  the  Term  "Motive,"  and  oa  the  Ethical  Slgiiflance  of 

Motives.   D.  G.  Ritchie. 
Oa  Human  Marriage :  A  Reply  to  C.  N.  Starcke.   Edward  Westermirck. 

Investors'  Review.— (Quarterly.)  Longmans.   November.  5s. 
The  Bantam  '  •  States ' '  of  Australasia,  and  a  Summing  Up. 
Professional  Dirt  tors. 
Railway  Passenger  Fares,  chiefly  Southern. 
Kvll  Things  and  Good  in  the  United  States. 

The  Story  of  the  "Maple  Leaf":  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Kansas  City 
Railroad. 

The  Latest  Argentine  Railw.iy  Reports. 
American  Farm  Mortgages. 
Transvaal  Railways. 

Pennsylvania  Railrotd  System  as  a  Trust. 
Sir  George  Elliot's  Cure  for  Coal  Strikes. 
The  Indian  Currency  Mess. 

Jewish  Quarterly.— 2:0,  Strand.  October.  3s. 
The  Reading  of  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  a  Triennial  Cycle.   II.   Prof.  A. 
Bdchler. 

Jewish  Religious  E  lu.-ation.   E.  Harris  and  Rev.  L.  M.  Simmons. 
The  Jews  in  the  Works  of  the  Church  Fathers.    II.   Dr.  S.  Kranss. 
Mr.  Smith  :  A  Possibility  :  the  Jews  and  Proselytlsm.  C.  G.  Montefiore. 
Miss  Smith  :  An  Argumeut.    I.  Abraham*. 
Jewish  Arabic  Liturgies.    Dr.  H.  nirs  hfell. 

Notes  on  Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  VI. 
S.  Schechter. 

Journal  of  Education.— 36,  Fleet  Street.  De  ember.  6d. 

The  Stndy  and  Teaching  of  French. 
Cirls'  E  lucatlon  iu  Italy. 
On  Certain  Defeats  in  English  Public  Schools. 
On  Spelling  Reform.   II.  Sogcman. 

Journal  Of  Geology.— «6,  Great  Russell  Street.   Sept. -Oct.   50  cents. 
Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges.   Joseph  Le  Conte. 
On  the  Migration  of  Materi  .1  During  the  Metamorphlsm  of  Rock  Masses. 
Alfrei  Marker. 

Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Knowlelge  concerning  the  Basic  Massive  Rocks 

of  the  Lake  Superior  Region.    W.  s.  Bayley. 
A  Study  in  Consanguinity  of  Eruptive  Ro  ks.   Orvllle  A.  Derby. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society.— 

Guy,  Cork.   November.  61. 
The  Lough  of  Cork.   C.  G.  Dorau. 
Two  Thousand  Years  Ago.    With  Map. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Woman's  Temple,  Chi  ago.  Nov.  25  cents. 
How  Shall  th?  Primary  Srlml  b;  M  >  rifle  1  ?   B.  Pi  -kmin  Mann. 

King's  Own.—*',  Paternoster  Row.   De.ember.  61. 
Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon.    Rev.  H.  O.  Ma^key. 
Antwerp  1m  the  Olieu  Tim-f    Rev.  W.  J.  A  lams. 


Knowledge.— 326,  High  Holborn.   De.-ember.  «t 
Antarctic  Seals.   WUIIam  S.  Bruce. 
Shooting  Stars  and  their  Trolls.   A.  C.  Ranyard. 
The  Solar  FocuUe.   Mons.  H.  Deslaudres. 

Ladles'  Home  Journal.— Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  PhuadelpbU. 
December.   10  cents. 
How  Fauntleroy  Really  Occuired.   Illustrated.   Frances  Holgson  BaraeB. 
My  Literary  Passions.   William  Dean  Howells. 

New  Serial  Stories :—"  Pomona's  Travels,"  by  Frank  R.  St *ktoo;  aod-1 
Beautiful  Alien,"  by  Julia  Magrwler. 

Ladies'  Treasury.— 23,  Old  Bailey.  December.  51 
Elizabeth  Smart.  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
St.  David's  CathedraL  Illustrated. 

Leisure  Hour.— 66,  Paternoster  Row.   Deember.  61 
Knama,  the  Be  hwana  Christian  Chief.   With  Portrait.  George  Cousin!. 
Flowers  of  the  Market :  Foliage  Plants.   Illustratel.   W.  J.  Gordon. 
Political  Refugees  lu  Ix>ndon.   Linda  Villari. 

How  They  Live  iu  Matabeleland.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Ber  t 
Carnegie. 

Library  Journal.— Kegan  Paul.   November.   50  cents. 
How  to  Popularise  a  Free  Library.    Peter  CoweU. 
The  International  Mutual  Relations  of  Libraries.   K.  Diiatzke. 

Upplncott's  Monthly  Magazine.— Ward,  Lock.  DeMnber.  u. 
A  Newspaper  Sensation.   Louis  N.  Megargee. 
Th:  Australiin  Rabbit  Plague.  J.N.Ingram. 
Literary  Popularity.   Edgar  Fawcett 

Longman's  Magazine.— 39,  Paternoster  Row.   December.  U 
The  Forgery  of  Antiquities.   Sir  John  Evans. 

Why  Men  don't  Marry:  an  Eighteenth  Century  Answer,    lira.  Afcal 

Pollard.  ^    ,  , 

Water  Bacteriology  and  Cholera.   Mrs.  Por.y  Franklaud. 

Lucifer.—',  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.   November  15.    Is.  61 
Conviction  and  Dogmatism.   Annie  Besant. 

Theosuphy  Hlstori.aily  Considered  as  Underlying  all  Religions  and  Sen* 

Scriptures.   Dr.  J.  D.  Buck.  „  '«»_/■.» 

Ibsen's  Works  in  the  Light  of  Tbcosophy.   Hon.  Otway  CoJTe. 
Ancient  Egypt.   H.  L.  P. 
Intuition.   G.R.  S.  Mead. 
The  Battle  of  Salamls.   Hume  Nisbet 

Ludgate  Monthly.— 53,  Fleet  Street  December.  61 
Cheltenham  Col'ege.   Illustrated.   W.  C.  Sargent. 
A  Trip  to  Chicago  and  its  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 
Pens  and  Pencils  of  the  Press.   Illustratel.   Joseph  Hatton. 
Western  Magic:  a  Chat  with  Mr.  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Chas.  Bertram,  ni- 
trated.  H.  Fitzgerald. 

McClure's  Magazine.— 33,  Bedford  Street.  Nov.  15  rents. 

A  Dialogue  between  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  Edith  M.  Th:>n»s.  IlKata*1. 

Four  Hundred  Degrees  below  Zero :  An  Interview  with  Prof.  Dewar.  ni- 
trated.  H.  J.  W.  Darn. 

The  Personal  Force  of  C.eveland.   With  Portrait.  E.  Jav  Edwards. 

The  Great  BronW  Battle :  The  BrontSs  and  the  Ghosts.    Dr.  Willi  im  Wrtra. 

The  Hypnotic  Experiments  of  Dr.  Lnya.   Illustrated.   R.  H.  Sherari 

Macmlllan's  Magazine.— 29.  Be lford  Street.  December,  u. 
Three  Humourists  :  Hook,  Barham,  Maglnu.   George  Salntsbury. 
The  New  Athens. 
A  Discourse  on  the  Homilies. 

Manchester  Quarterly.   2,  Amen  Corner.   October,  la 
Shakespeare's  Classical  Plays.   James  T.  Foard. 
James  Smethaiu.   Samnel  C.  Marshall. 

Medical  Magazine.— «,  King  Street,  Cbeapslde.   November.  *•  «1 
Heredity  and  Disease. 
Chro-d:  Indigestion.   H.  B.  Donkln. 

Some  Recolle  -tions  of  Charcot's  Teaching.   F.  Parices  Weber. 
Obstetrics  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.   Dr.  Alfred  Harvey. 
Berlin  Sanitation.   T.  M.  Legge. 
A  Doctor's  Life  In  the  Army.  IV. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  XI. 
Me  Ileal  Defence.   Major  Greenwood. 

Merry  England. — 43,  Essex  Street  November.  Is. 
A  New  Poet :  Francis  Thompson.   T.  F.  O'Connor. 
On  the  N  .ture  of  Electricity.   Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe. 

The  Coadjutor- Bishop  of  Shrewsbury :  Right  Rev.  John  Carroll.  WRl  FwtnX 

Missionary  Review. — U,  Fleet  Street   December.  Is. 
Work  Among  the  Women  of  Egypt.   Miss  A.  Y.  Thompson. 
Missions  in  Palestine.   Arthur  W .  Tayne. 
Evangelical  Missions  in  Svria.    Rev.  George  A.  Ford. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Universities  of  India.   L.  D.  Wishard. 
Stndent  Volunteers  at  Keswick.   D.  L.  Pierson. 

Present  Attltu  le  of  the  Jews  In  Relation  to  Christianity.   Rev.  DsvU  B*» 

Modern  Review. — *.  Bouverie  Street.   November  15.  6l 
The  Newest  Thing  in  Science :  Keeley's  Researches.    F.  rwsrd  Legga 
Dul  -amara  in  the  Press :  Qua -k  Advertisements.  Outilanosll. 
The  Hangman's  Prey :  Capital  Punishment.   Mrs.  Geo.  Corbett. 
Play- A  ting  In  the  Moyen-Age.    R.  B.  Holt. 
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Month.— Bums  and  Dates.   December.  2b. 
Recollections  of  Father  John  Morris.   Father  J.  Pollen  and  Others. 
English  Guilds  in  the  Middle  Ages.   Rev.  W.  D.  Strappiol. 
The  Life  of  a  Siberian  Priest :  Father  Gromadski.   Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 
Dr.  Posey.   C.  Kegan  Pant 

Christ  in  Modern  Theology.  III.   Rev.  John  Rlckaby. 

Monthly  Packet.— A.  O.  Danes,  Bedford  Street.   December.  Is. 
Tbe  Cat  in  the  Zoo.   Phil  Robinson. 
St.  Martin's  League  of  Postmen.   L.  Hereward. 
The  Peace  of  Paris  and  of  Hnbertebnrg:  1768— 1764.   C.  M.  Yonge. 

National  Review.— W.  H.  Allen.  December.  2s.  6d. 
Is  oar  Sea  Power  to  be  Maintained  ?  Lord  George  Hamilton. 
Matthew  Arnold.    Leslie  Stephen. 
The  Voluntary  Schools  Crisis.   Rev.  Canon  Hayman. 
Our  Lady  of  Pootuo.   R.  8.  Gundry. 
Tbe  Kirk  and  Presbyterian  Union.    Rev.  Dr.  H.  Story. 
Tbe  Garden  that  1  Love.   Alfred  Austin. 
Tbe  Unsolved  Irish  Problem.   The  O'Cooor  Don. 
Silver.  Moreton  Frewen. 

Golf:  Something  more  than  a  First-class  Game.   Horace  0.  Hut  hlnson. 

Natural  Science.— MacmUlan.  De:ember.  is. 
High  Level  Sands  and  Gravels.   T.  Mellard  Reade. 
Tbe  Sedgwick  Museum.    H  Woods. 
Arachnid  and  Insect  Development.   G.  H.  Carpenter. 
Some  Facts  of  Telegony.   Frank  Finn. 
Tbe  Scales  of  Fishes.    A.  Smith  Woodward. 
Maltese  and  Sicilian  Caverns. 

Nautical  Magazine.— 28,  Little  Queen  Street.   November.  Is. 
Tbe  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
British  and  American  Yachts.   Capt.  Ed.  Bond. 
Otamgrapby  :  The  Pacific  Bed.    Richard  Beynon. 
War  Routes  to  India. 

Maritime  Exhibits  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

New  Peterson  Magazine.— Philadelphia.   Nor.  10  cents. 
The  Heart  of  the  West  Indies:  Barbados.    Illustrate!.    Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Hutchinson 

Women  of  the  Salon.   Illustrated.   Helen  E.  Drew. 

New  Review.— Longmans.   December,  la. 
The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.   J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald. 
New  Employments  for  Educated  Women.    Lady  Knightley  of  Fawsley. 
Jean  Martin  Charcot :  His  Life  and  Work.   Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bury. 
Constantinople  Id  1893.   Prof.  F.  Max  Mtiller. 
The  Indi-.tnient  of  Dives.    W.  S.  Lilly. 
IM  Verlalne.   Arthur  Symons. 
The  Mystery  of  Ancient  Egypt.   W.  Marsham  Adam. 
Liberalism  and  Social  Reform :  A  Warning.   L.  Atherley  Jones. 
The  Deray  of  Beauty.    Frederick  Boyle. 

The  Armenian  Agitation  :  A  Rejoinder  to  Sadik  Effendi.   F.  S.  Stevenson. 
Winter  Sport.    Hon.  Gerald  LasceUes. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— Griffith,  Farran.  December.  Is. 
Women ;  their  Needs  and  Helpers.  III.   Lady  Laura  Ridding. 

Nineteenth  Century.   Sampson  Low.  De  ember.  2s.  Sd. 
Fibian  Fustian.    Michael  Davitt 
Socialism  in  France.   Yves  Gnvot. 
W  hat  London  People  Die  of.   Hugh  Percy  Dunn . 
Hwtball  as  a  Moral  Agent,   Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 
Becollecticos  of  Professor  Jowett.    Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Lppw  Houses  In  Modern  States.   I.  The  Italian  Senate.   Marchese  F.  Nobili- 

VtteUeschl. 
Tbe  Anonymous  Critic.   H.  D.  Traill. 
Owen  Elizabeth  and  Ivan  the  Terrible.    W.  Barnes  Steveui. 
t-Mifeasioos  of  a  Village  Tyrant.    Rev.  Edward  Miller. 
The  Queen  and  Her  First  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne.   Hon.  Reginald 

B.  Brett. 

The  Index  and  My  Articles  on  Hell.   Prof.  St.  George  Mivart. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Mashonaland  Ruins.    J.  Theodore  Bent. 

The  London  School  Board  :  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.    Jotepb  R. 

niggle. 

A  Wedding  Gift  to  England  in  1662.   Walter  Frewen  Lord. 
Toulon  and  the  French  Navy\    Wm.  Laird  Clowes. 

North  American  Review.— Wm.  Helu'  maun.  Novemlier.  2s.  6d. 
Misrepresentation  of  the  Senate.    Wm.  M.  Stewart. 
Obstruction  in  the  Senate.   Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Highwaymen  of  the  Railroad.   William  A.  Piukerton. 
The  Wealth  of  New  York.   III.   Mayor  T.  F.  Gilrny. 
Tb»  Revision  of  the  Belgian  Constitution.    AlfreJ  Le"  Ghait. 
A  I'arhdeone.    Marquise  r>  San  Carlos. 
The  Spanish  Woman.    Eva  Csuel. 
Ten  lean  of  Civil  Service  Reform.   Hon.  Charles  Lyman. 
The  Productivity  of  the  Individual.   W.  H.  Mallock. 
Made  Among  the  Red  Men.    Prof.  H.  Kellar. 
Pool  liooms  and  Pool  SeUing.   Anthony  Comstock. 
Serial  Relations  of  tbe  Insane.   Dr.  Heury  Smith  Williams. 
How  to  Improve  Our  Roads.   Governor  Flower. 
^BSs,  etc.,  in  Congress :  Reciprocity  with  Canada.   Erastus  Wlman. 

.  Outing.— ITO,  Strand.   December.   6 1. 

The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  and  Its  Antecedents.  Illustrated. 
The  Victory  of  the  Vigilant.   Illustrated.   Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 


Overland  Monthly.— Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building,  San  Francisco. 
November.   25  cents. 

The  California  Midwinter  International   Exposition.     Illustrated.  Phil. 
Weaver,  Jr. 

Tobogganing  In  Middle  Georgia.   Illustrated.   Caroline  Le  Conte. 
Sun  Dials.    Illustrated.   Eliz.  S.  Bates. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine-— Rootledge.   De:  ember,  is. 
New  Serial:  "Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta."  George  Meredith. 
Christmas  In  New  Zealand,   illustrated.   Edward  John  Hart. 
The  Friend  of  a  Queen  :  Marie  Antoinette  and  M.  de  Fereen.  IUustratel. 
Schutz  Wilson. 

Unknown  Paris.  Illustrated.  M.  Griffith  and  Jean  d'Oriol. 
Confessions  of  an  Intervi  wer.  Illustrated.  John  B.  Lane. 
"  Is  the  Theatre  growing  less  Popular  ? "   W.  Archer  and  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

Poet-Lore — 5,  Chandos  Street,  Strand.   November.   26  cents. 
The  First  English  Essayist :  Walter  Map.    Arthur  W  Colton. 
Jean  Paul  Kicbter,   J.  F.  Walla-,  e. 

The  Supernatural  in  Shakespeare :  II.  "  The  Tenipett."   Annie  R.  WalL 
An  Objection  to  Browning's  Caliban  Considered.    Maude  Wilkinson. 
Gentle  Will,  Our  Fellow.    Frederick  Gard  Fleay. 
How  to  Study  Tennyson's  "  In  Memorlam."   Helen  A.  Clarke. 

Provincial  Medical  Journal.— 11,  Adam  Street,  Strand.    Nov.  6d. 
Psycho-Physics  and  Prac  tical  Medicine.   J.  Barker  Smith! 
Obesity  Successfully  Treated  by  Scientific  Dieting,  with  Results.  N.  E.  Yorke- 
Davles. 

Biology  and  Ethics.   Sir  James  Crl.  hton-Browne. 

Health  Resorts  of  the  World :  Schlangeubad  and  Wil.;bad.   T.  M.  Madden. 

Quiver.— Cassell.   December.   6d.  . 
Some  Old  Illuminations.  Illustrated. 
Some  Famous  Churchyards.  Illustrated. 

With  a  Doctor  of  Charity :  Dr.  Barnardo.   Illustrated.   R.  Blathwayt. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews.— t,  Catherine  St.,  Strand.  Nov.  15.  6d. 
The  Fight  for  Christianity  on  the  School  Board  :  Interviews  with  Rev.  C.  J. 

Fli  geway  and  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley.    With  Portraits. 
The  late  Archbishop  Knox.    With  Portrait.   Canon  Crozier. 
Nonconformist  Endowments.   G.  H.  F.  Nye. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— Haddon,  Salisbury  Square.  61.  November. 
Religious  Teaching  in  Board  Schools.    With  Portrait.    Mr.  AtheUtan  Riley. 
Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D.   Illustrated.    Archdeacon  Ftrrar 
Tom  Mann.   With  Portrait.  J.  C.  Carlile. 

St.  Nicholas.— Fisher  Unwin,  Patern'  ster  Square.   December.  Is. 
General  Sherman's  Bear.   Illustrated.   Edwari  s.  Wilson. 
New  Orleans.    II.    Illustrated.    George  W.  Cable. 
Helen  Keller's  Visit  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Science  and  Art.— Chapman  and  Hall.   December.  6d. 
The  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kenslugtou.   111.   Chemical  Section. 
Illustrated. 

The  First  Technical  College  :  Anderson's  University,  is28— 1877.  IV.  Illus- 
trated.   Professor  Sexton. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Stanford,  Cockspur  Street. 
November.    Is.  6d. 
The  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.   With  Maps.   John  Murray. 
On  the  New  Map  of  Persia.    Hon.  George  Curzon. 

Series  of  Maps  of  the  World  according  to  Early  Geographers,  in  Six  Plates. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— Sampson  Low.    December,  la. 
Constantinople.   IUustratel.   F.  Marion  Crawford. 

"Private  Letters  of  King  James's  Kelgn,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang. 

Shakespeariana.— (Quarterly.)  Stevens,  4.  Trafalgar  Square.   Oct.  2s. 
How  the  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  was  Newly  Augmented.   A.  Morgan. 
Shakespeare's  Years.    Chapters  I.  11.    C.  L.  Cooley. 
A  Man  that's  Married.    A  Story  of  Shikespearian  Times.   C.  Falkner,  Jr. 
"  The  Tale  of  Gamelyn  "  and  "  As  You  Like  It."   E.  MacDavls. 

Strand  Magazine.— Southampton  Street.    November.  6J. 
The  Royal  Wedding :  From  an  Oriental  Point  of  View.   Illustrated.    M.  R. 
Ahmad. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.    X.    Illustrate  I.   H.  W.  Lucy. 

Great  London  Fires.   Illustrated.    Sidney  Greenwoo  I. 

Portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Rev.  A.  Ntopford  Hro  ke,  Miss  Clara  Jecks, 

Joseph  Hollman,  and  Hon.  Sir  William  Grantham. 
A  Chapter  on  Ears.   II.  Illustrated. 
Sir  Heury  Hulford.    Illustrated.    Harry  How. 

Sunday  at  Home.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.    December.  6d. 
At  tbe  World's  Sunday-School  Convention  In  St.  Louis.    Eev.  D.  Monro 
Gibson. 

Bemerton  and  George  Herbert.  Illustrated.  Mrs.  Mayo. 
Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Stundlsts.  Rev.  Dr.  L.  B.  White. 
Among  the  Matabeles.   Rev.  D.  Carnegie. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isbister.   De  ember,  cd.  1 
Alexandria.   Illustrated.   Canon  MacCdl. 

The  Men  who  died  at  Lokoji.   IUustrate  l.   Rev.  A.  R.  Bnckland. 
Types  of  Stundlsts.  III. 

The  True  Story  of  Evangeline.    Rev.  Dr.  T.  Bowman  Stephenson. 
The  South  Arans.   Illustrated.   L'Algle  Cole. 
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Sylvia's  Journal. — Ward,  Lock.   December.  6d. 
Christmas  Carols.   Mre.  Comyns  Carr. 
A  Chat  with  Mrs.  Alfred  Hulit.  Illustrate! 

Temple  Bar.— Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street.   December.  Is. 
Professor  Jowett. 

Five  Weeks  iu  Greece.   J.  C.  Bailey. 
Count  Taaffe. 
Tbeopbile  Gautier. 

Theosophlst.— Adyar,  Madras.   Nov.  3s. 
Old  Diary  Leaves  —XX.   II.  S.  Ol.ott. 

The  Esoteri :  Significance  of  the  Ten  Avatars  K.  Narayanaswamy  Tyer. 

United  Service  (American).— Stevens,  4,  Trafalgar  Square.  November. 
35  tents. 

A  True  History  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Fisher.   Brevet-Col.  II.  C.  Lockwood. 
Reorganisation  of  the  Artillery.    Alvln  H.  Sydenham. 

United  Service  Magazine.— 15.  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
De-ember.  2s. 

The  Matabele  aud  Their  War  Dance.  •  With  Map.   Captain  W.  Sltwell. 
Names  of  Hriii-b  Mea-of-War.   Ciptaln  H.  Mist. 
Forgotten  Volunteers.   Owen  E.  Wheeler. 
Battaliou  Organisation. 

Mao-Mahon  aud  Von  Kaineke.    Captain  Markham  Rose. 

Miss  Daniell's  Soldiers'  Homes.   Miss  E.  L.  De  Butts. 

The  Fire  of  Artillery.    Majjr  J.  J.  Henrique*. 

Cavalry  in  the  Berkshire  Manceuvres.   A  Foreign  Officer. 

Suppression  of  Rebellion  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  CaDada,  1S85. 

With  Map.    General  Sir  F.  Middleton. 
The  Training  of  Blue-Jackets. 

The  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry.   Captain  J.  F.  Danlell. 

University  Correspondent.— 13,  Bookseller's  Row,  Strand. 
.  November  25th.  Id. 

The  Faculty  of  Cramming ;  its  Psychological  Analysis  and  Practical  Value. 

University  Extension.— Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
November.    15  cents. 
University  Extension  in  the  South    Prof.  W.  P.  Trent 
The  Extension  Class  and  Paper  Work.  Ellis  Edwards. 

University  Extension  Journal.— 2,  Paternoster  Square.  November.  2d. 
The  Extension  Movement  and  County  Councils.  M.  E.  Sadler,  and  A.  J.  Grant- 
University  Extension  World.— «6,  Great  Russell  Street.  Nov.  10  cents. 
Earliest  University  Extension  in  the  United  States.  E.  W.  Bemis. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  University  Extension.  IV.  Jessie  D.  Montgomery. 
The  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  at  Cambridge.  W.  H.  Mace. 
University  Extension  In  Iowa.   J.  A.  liohbach. 


Westminster  Review.— December. 

The  Holy  Office  and  Liberal  Catholicism.    W.  R.  Sullivan. 

Marriage  Customs.    England  Howlett,  F.S.A. 

Zola  and  His  Work.    W.  H.  Gleadell. 

Hard  Labour  In  the  Hospitals.   Gertrude  Dix. 

The  Scotsman  as  a  Householder.   George  Farqubar. 

The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Propertyjn  Land.  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot. 

The  Novels  of  Osslp  Scbubin. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— 853,  Broadway,  New  Tort 
November.  30  cents. 
Architectural  Photography.   Illustrated.   John  A.  Tennant 
Hand-Camera  Practice.   IV.   C.  Asbl-  igh  Snow. 
Present  and  Future  Possibilities  of  Photography.   Leon  VI  lal. 

Woman  at  Home.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.   De  ember.  81. 
The  Princess  Louise,   illustrated.   Katherine  Lee. 
Illustrated  Interview  with  Lady  Cook.   Raymond  Blathwayt. 
A  Page  of  Confessions.   Lady  Charles  Beresford. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  at  Home,  illustrated. 

Work.— CaseeU.    December.  61. 
The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company's  Workshop  at  Crewe. 
A  Printing  Press :  How  to  mike  and  how  to  use  it.   A.M.  Browne. 

Yale  Review. — New  Haven,  Conn.   November.  75  cents. 
Results  of  Recent  Investigations  on  Prices  In  the  Unite  1  States.  F.  W.  Taos?. 
State  Sovereignty  before  1789.   Dauiel  H.  Chamberlain. 
The  Scope  of  Political  Economy.   Simon  N.  Patten. 
The  Flnaucier  of  the  Confederate  States:  C.  G.  Memmlnger.  J.  C.  Schwab. 
The.Genesis  of  Capital.   J.  B.  Clark. 

Young  Gentlewoman.— Arundel  Street,  Strand.   December,  ft 
New  Serial  Stories :—•' My  Strange  Adventures,"  by  Commander  LomS- 

Cameron ;  and  "  Ceclle  de  Troye,"  by  Marguerite  Poradowska. 
Alone  through  India.   Illustrated.   Miss  Bllliugton. 


3J. 


Young  Man.— S.  Paternoster  Row.  December. 
Novels  and  Novel- Writing :  Interview  with  Silas  K.  Hocking 
How  to  Make  a  Living. — As  a  Doctor. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    Illustrated.    Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
John  Ruskin :  The  Man  and  His  Message.   W.  J.  Dawson. 

Young  Woman.— S,  Paternoster  Row.   December.  2J. 
The  Life  of  a  Hospital  Nurse.   Illus.rated.   Honnor  Morten. 
Princess  Victoria  of  Scbleswig-Holstein.  Illustrated. 
The  Story  of  My  Life.— I.  Pupil  and  Pedagogue.   Miss  Willarl 
A  Popular  Novelist  at  Home :  Mrs.  Alexander.   With  Portrait.  Frefenck 
Dolman. 


Argosy.— December. 
At. :Evensong.    Sarah  Doudney. 
An  English  Garden.    E.  Nesblt. 
The  Journey's  End.   Christian  Burke. 

A  talanta.— December. 
A  Song  of  Silence.''  Beatrice  Cregan. 
The  Schoolmistress.   C.  Bain. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— December. 
The  Blailog  Heart.   Alice  W.  Brotherton. 

Bookman.— December. 
Wisdom  and  Dreams.   W.  B.  Yeats. 

Callfornlan  Illustrated  Magazine.— November. 
Music.   Illustrated.  Clifford  Howard. 

Century  Magazine.— December. 
The  Poets.   Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
To  a  lllgrim.    Henry  Van  Dyke. 
While  Mary  slept.   Alive  Archer  Sewdl. 
City  Sonnets.   John  H.  Boner. 

,„  „,  ,  „  Cornhlll  Magazine.— December. 

Twilight. 

Cosmopolitan.— November. 
Hagar.    Illustrated.    Eliza  P.  Nicholson. 
The  Mocking  Bird.   J.  B.  Tabb. 
Among  the  Pines.    Virginia  W.  Cloud. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— December. 
The  Curling  Tongs.    J.  M.  Bulloch. 
The  Ballad  of  the  White  Lady.   E.  Nesblt 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— December. 
Frost  Flowers.    Helen  Marlon  Bnrnside. 
My  La  ly.   M.  Hedderwick  Browne. 

Harper's  Magazine.— December. 
Hora  Chrlsti.    Alice  Brown. 
How  Iaivc  Came.    Alice  Archer  Sewell. 
After  Watteau.    Austin  Dobson. 
A  Wiuter  Night.    0.  C.  Stevens. 

™  .  ^_      „  „  ,     Leisure  Hour.— December. 

Christmas.    IS.  Nesblt. 

Esan  aud  the  Angels.   Frederick  Langbridge. 


POETRY. 


Llpplncott's  Monthly  Magazine.— December. 
The  Spring  In  the  Desert.   Mercy  Hart. 
A  Dream  in  the  Morning.   Alice  Brown. 

Longman's  Magazine.— De.ember. 
The  Ballad  of  Little  Liza.   Gascolgne  Mackie. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— October. 
The  Sands  of  Weeping.   Illustrated.   W.  E.  A.  Axon. 
A  Song  of  Dawn.  John  Walker. 

Merry  England.— November. 
Venl  Creator.   Alice  Meynell. 
Elevaneruut  Flumina.   Francis  Thompson. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— December. 
"Bobs."   With  Portrait  of  Lord  Roberts.    Rudvard  Kipling. 
After  Long  Years.   Illustrated.   Clsra  Grant  Duff. 
Disillusion.   Illustrated.   Mary  Evered. 
A  Passing  Glimpse.   Illustrated.   Ellen  Tbomeycroft  Fowler. 

St.  Nicholas.— December. 
Cousin  Lucrece.   Illustrated.   Edmund  Clarence  Stelman.' 
The  House  on  the'Rath.   Illustrated.   Bliss  Carniau. 

Scrlbner's  Magazine.— December. 
Winter  Song.   Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
Voices  and  visions.   Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Vole.   Graham-R.  Tomsou. 

Sunday  Magazine-— December. 
Bin!  Songs  of  Dawn  and  Dusk.   Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
"Children  of  the  Highest."   Benjamin  Waugh. 
The  Children.   Clara  Tbwaltes. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— December. 
The  Annunciation  :  a  Miracle  Play.  Katharine  Tynan. 
A  Painted  Fan.   Louise  Chandler  Moultun. 

Temple  Bar.— December. 
In  Memoriam :  Benjamin  Jowett.   May  Sinclair. 

Necessity. 

Woman  at  Home.— December. 
A  Christmas  Carol.   Katharine  Tynan. 
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American  Art  Journal.— 23,  Union  Squre,  New  York.  10  cents. 
November  It. 
Death  of  Tachaikowsky,  the  Great  Russian  Composer. 

Atalanta-— December. 
"  Der  Ring  dee  Nibelnngen."   Illustrated.   R.  Farquharson  Sharp. 
Song:  "Beloved  Amidst  the  Earnest  Woes."   W.  Augustus  Barrett. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— December. 
What  Music  Teachers  can  Earn :  A  Chat  with  Sir  Joseph  Barnby. 

Century  Magazine.— December. 
Hector  Berlioz.   With  Portrait.   Ernest  Reyer. 

Chambers's  Journal.— December. 
The  First  Oratorio.   J.  F.  Rowbothim. 

Church  Musician.— Novello.   November  15.  24. 
Christmas  and  Christmas  Carols.   Arthur  H.  Brown. 
Music :  "  Four  Hymu  Tunes :  Kyrle  aud  Sanctus,"  by  W.  H.  Maxfield. 

£tude.— 1708,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.    November.   15  cents. 
On  the  Moonlight  Sonata.   A.  Kullak. 

Piano  Solos.-—"  Evening,"  by  F.  L.  Eyerj  "Sol(tude,"  by  C.  Mercler  ;  etc. 

Fortnightly  Review.— December. 
Gounod.   Mile,  de  Bovet  and  M.  Widor. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— December. 
Gounod.  J.  C  Hadden. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— December. 
Beethoven.   J.  F.  Rowbotham. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— November. 
A  History  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  System.  Emma  A.  Lord. 

Leisure  Hour.— December. 
Song :— "  When  I  think  of  the  Happy  Days."   Myles  B.  Foster. 

Lyra  Eccleslastlca. — to,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.   November.  6d. 
Gregorian  Chant  and  Modern  Music.    Continued.    Dora  L.  Jaussens. 
Catholic  Choir  Music :— "  0  Sacrum  Convivium."  O.  Groce. 

McClure's  Magazine.— November. 
PaW  at  Craig-y-Nos.  Illustrated.  Arthur  Warren. 

Macmlllan's  Magazine. — December. 

Descriptive  Music. 

Music— MO,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.   November.   30  cents. 
Pianists  and  Pianlsm.   Alfred  Veit. 

The  Influence  of  Blindness  upon  Musicianship.    J.  S.  Van  Cleve. 

Musical  Composition  and  Psychology.    J.  De  Zellnski. 

The  Zufll  Music  and  its  Proper  Representation.   J.  C.  Fillmore. 

The'Use  of  Art  In  Education.    Edith  C.  Eastman. 

Mr.  Steinert  and  the  Clavichord.) 

Hector  Berlioz.  Camllle  Stlnt-Saens. 

Music  Review.— 174,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  November.  20  cents. 
Verdi's  Home  and  Homestead.    Illustrated.   W.  Kadin. 
John  Sullivan  Dwigbt.    With  Portrait.    L.  C.  Elson. 
American  College  of  Musicians. 

Introduction  to  Interpretation  of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Works.   A.  B.  Marx. 

Music  World.— 3033,  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   October  31. 
10  cents. 

Robert  Schumann's  Biography.  Continued. 
Piano  Solo :  "  Ockerth  J,"  by  H.  Lltolff. 

Musical  Opinion.— ISO,  Holbom.  December.  2d. 
The  Coming  Musician.   W.  Bernhard." 
Mendelssohn's  Use  of  the  Chorale.    J.  W.  G.  Hathaway. 
TheJ  Making  of  Sound  in  the  Organ  and  in  the  Orchestra.  Illustrated. 
H.  Smith. 

The.  Simplification  of  Musical  Notation.  J  Varge. 

Musical  Herald.— 8,  Warwick  Lane.  December.  2d. 
Mr.  D.  Batchellor.   With  Portrait 
Mendelssohn  In  Wales.   F.  G.  Edwards. 


Musical  News.— 130,  Fleet  Stre.t.  Id." 
November  4. 

Questionable  Orchestral  Associations.   T.  L.  Southgate. 

November  18. 
French  Music.   T.  L.  Southgate. 

Musical  Record.— Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.   November.   10  reals. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.   Ernst  Peraho. 
Piano  Solo :— "  Golden  Rain,"  by  Cloy. 

Musical  Standard-— 185,  Fleet  Street.  31. 
November  4. 

Secular  Music  on  Sunday. 

November  11. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout.   With  Portrait. 
The  late  Dr.  Tschaikowsky.   With  Portrait. 

November  18. 

Gounod  and  Beethoven. 
The  Art  of  Music. 

Musical  Times.— Novello.   December.  4d. 
Gounod :  the  Man  and  the  Master.  Joseph  Bennett. 
Foor-I'art  Song:— "In  a  Drear-Nighted  December,"  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

Musical  Visitor. — John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati.   Nov.  15  cents. 
Thanksgiving  Music:  "  Praise  Ye  the  Lord,"  by  W.  A.  Hastie;  and  three 
others. 

Piano  Solo :  "  Grand  March,"  by  Leybsch. 

1  Musical  World  —  U5,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.   November.   15  cents. 
Piano  Solos:  "  Echoes  from  the  White  City,"  by  E.  Hoist;  "  Espieglerles," 
by  J.  Egghard. 

New  Quarterly  Musical  Review.— 8,  New  Burlington  Street. 
November,  le. 

Richard  Wagner's  Version  of  "Tristan  and  Isold."  Dr.  A.  Seldl. 
Old  Musical  Catches.   S.  J.  A.  Fitz-Gerald. 
Tschalkowsky's  ••  Eugene  Onegin." 
Form  in  Art.    H.  0.  Anderton. 


November.   25  cents. 
"Andantino  lu  F,"  by  G. 

November  15.  2J. 


Musical  Messenger.— 141,  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati. 

15  cents. 

Piano  Solo :  ••  At  Sunset,"  by  F.  Marcus. 


November. 


Organ. — 149a,  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Organ  Music:  "Canon,"  by  E.  E.  Truette  ; 
MerkeL 

Organist  and  Choirmaster.— 13»,  Oxford  Street. 
On  Chanting  the  Te  Denm.   Rev.  A.  F.  Torry. 

Christmas  Carols,  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce,  aud  Dr.  C.  Vincent. 

People's  Friend.— 186,  Fleet  Street.   De. ember.  6iL 
Great  Masters  of  Music :  Gounod.  J.  C.  Hadden. 

Piano,  Organ,  and  Music  Trades  Journal.— 14,  Bartholomew  Close. 

November.  6d. 

The  Steinway  Pianofortes :  A  History  of  their  Progress  in  England. 

School  Music  Review.— Novello.   December.  IJd. 
Two-Part  Corol :— "  Hark !  How  Sweetly  the  Bells,"  by  G.  Fox. 
Song:— "Rose  among  the  Heather,"  by  F.  Schubert. 

Strad.— 188,  Fleet  Street.   December.  2d. 
Recollections  of  Pagaulnt.    With  Portrait. 
Herr  Louis  Ries.   With  Portrait. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— December. 
Interview  with  Mr.  Frederic  Cowen.   Illustrated.   Flora  Kllckmann. 

Violin  Times.— 38,  Warwick  Road,  Earl's  Court    November  16.  2d. 
The  Guild  Book  of  the  Master  Violin-Makers  of  Markneuklrchen.    E.  H. 
Allen. 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Violin  Players.   W.  SutclhTe. 

Vocalist.— 97,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   November.   20  cents. 
Children  In  Music.   Julia  L.  Caruthers. 
Science  and  Art  of  Breathing.   F.  II.  Tubbs. 
Singing.  J.  D.  Mehan. 

Werner's  Magazine.— 108,  East  16th  Street,  New  York.  November. 
25  cents. 

Take  Care  of  Your  Voice.    II.   I.eo  Roller. 

The  Art  of  Training  Choir-Boys.   I.  G.C.Martin. 


.-'Anglo-Continental.— November  is. 
The  Mountain  Home  of  the  Great  Titian. 

Art  Amateur.— 39,  Charing  Cross  Road.  November. 
American  Sculpture.  Illustrated. 
French  Painting.   Illustrated.   Alfred  Paris 
The  Nattooal  Gallery.   Illustrated.   Theodore  Child. 
Liuaacape-Palnting  In  Oil.   Illustrated.   M.  B.  0.  Fowler. 
Fkwer-PatuUng.   Illustrated.   Patty  Thum. 


is.  61. 


ART. 


Art  Journal-— Virtue,  Ivy  Lane.   December.   Is.  «d. 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Knickerbockers."  Frontispiece,  after  G.  H.  Boughtou. 
A  Painter's  Pilgrimage— U.   Illustrated.   Herbert  Schmali.  , 
OntheArun.    II.    Illustated.   Cosmo  Monkhouse.  1 
Undent  aud  Modern  Altar  Cloths.   Illustrated.   B.  C.  Saward. 
A  Painter  of  Wiuter :  Louis  Apol.  Illustrated, 
Hints  for  Buyers  of  Gifts :  Personal  Jewellery. 
Elections  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Illustrated. 
Glass  aud  Ceramics  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 


A.  C.  Van  der  Kop. 
Illustrated.   A.  Vallanca^ 

Illustrated. 
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Century  Magazine.— December. 
Old  Dutch  Masters :  Rembrandt   Illustrated.   Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer. 
Rembrandt  and  '•  The  Night  Watch."  Illustrated.   Timothy  Cols. 
Jan  Steen.    Illustrated.    Timothy  Cole. 
Chats  with  Famous  Painters.   Illustrate!.   Wallace  Wood. 

Cosmopolitan.— November. 
Autobiographical  Notes.   Illustrated.   Franz  vou  Lenbach. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell.   De  -ember.   Is.  4.1. 
"  A  Pastoral."   Photogravure  after  R.  C.  W.  Bunny. 
•«  Love  Among  the  Rnlna."    Engraving  after  E.  Burne-Jones. 
The  Ruston  Collection  :  the  Modern  Pictures.    Illustrated.   Claude  Phillfps. 
Art  in  the  Theatre :  the  Question  of  Reform.   Illustrated.   W.  Telbln. 
Some  Recent  Illustrated  Volumes.  Illustrated. 
Adolf  Hildebrand.    Illustrated.    Helen  Ziminero. 

Myths  of  the  Dawn  of  Greek  Vaae-Patutlngs.  Illustrated.  Jane  E.  Harrison. 
In  Memoriam :  Cecil  Qonlon  Lawsou.   Illustrated.   H.  Owen. 


Manchester  Quarterly.— October. 
William  Gilpin :  Artist  and  Author.   Illustrate!.   C.  T.  Talbot  Batman. 

'  Scribner's  Magazine.— December. 
A  Search  for  Delia  Robbia    Monuments  in  Italy,     niastnled.  Allan, 
Marquand. 

An  Artist  Among  Animals.   Illustrate!.   F.  S.  Church. 

Studio. — K.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.   Nor.  61. 
Etchings.   Illustrated.   Col.  Goff  and  C.  T.  Watson. 
An  American  Critic  (R.  Cortissoz)  on  English  Art. 

The  Art  of  Book-binding :  An  Interview  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Sasdeaa. 
Illustrated. 

The  Arts  aad  Crafts  Exhibition,  1893.  II. 
Egypt  as  a  Sketching  Ground.   W I  If  red  Ball. 

Temple  Bar.— 8,  New  Burlington  Street.  December,  m. 
George  Cruikshauk :  A  Defence.  George  S.  Layard. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Aite  und  Neue  Welt.— Benzlger,  Einsledeln.  50  Pf.  Heft  2. 
The  Symbolism  of  Dreams.   Prof.  A.  Xagele. 
How  Worlds  are  Made  and  Destroyed.   Illustrated.   Georg  Grienz. 
Opium  Smokers.    Illustrate  L    Max  Stsiu. 

Heft  3. 

The  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 

Theophrastus  Paracelsus.    With  Portraits.    Adolf  Keasler. 
Marsha!  MacMahon.   With  Portraits. 

Chorgesang.— Hans  Ucnt,  Leipzig.   3  Mica,  per  quarter.   Nov.  13. 
Carl  Rorich.   With  Portrait 

Two  Hungarian  Folk-songs.   Music  by  F.  T.  Cnrsch-Blhrex 

Dabeim.— 9,  Poststrasse,  Leipzig.   2  Mks.  per  quarter. 
November  4. 

General  von  Versen.   With  Portrait.   Hanns  von  Zobeltitz. 

November  11. 

Lauscha,  a  Tburingian  Glass  Village.   Illustrated.   H.  von  Spielberg. 
Louise  von  Francois.   With  Portrait.   Paul  von  Szczepanskl. 

November  18. 

Napoleon's  Mother.   With  Portrait.   T.  H.  Pantonine. 
The  Evangelical  Social  Congress.    Illustrated.   Paul  Gobre. 

•  November  25. 

The  Learning  of  Foreign  Languages.   Dr.  E.  von  Sallwurk. 
A  Cruise  with  the  Emperor  on  the  Meteor.   Illustrated.   Hans  Bohrdt. 

Deutsoher  Hausschatz.— Fr.  Pustet,  Regensbnrg.  40  If.  Heft  2. 
Private  Detectives  in  Ixindoo.   Dr.  A.  Heine. 
The  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Tanenzienstr.,  50,  Breslan.  6  Mks.  per  quarter. 

December. 

The  Franco-Slam  Treaty.   M.  von  Brandt 

Lothar  Bncher.   VII.   Heinricb  von  Poschlnger. 

England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  Asia.   Helnrich  Geffcken. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Gynecology.   Hans  Leyden. 

The  Human  Will  Not  Free.   Freiherr  E.  von  Stockmar. 

Experiences  of  an  American  Statesman  (tiouverneur  Morris)  at  the  German 

Court.   H.  von  Wllke. 
The  Russian  Fleet. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Lltzowstr.,  7,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  per  quarter. 
November. 
From  My  Life.   I.   Eduard  Hannllck. 
Inscriptions  as  Sources  of  Greek  History.   G.  Bttsort 
Leopold  von  Plessen.   II.   Ludwlg  von  Hlrschfeld. 
Ilmenan.   Bern  hard  Snphan. 
The  Century  of  Velasquez.    E.  Hilbner. 

Political  Correspondence  :— The  Illness  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Rosso-German 
Customs  Tariff,  France  and.Rnssia,  Slam,  Italy,  etc- 

Deutsche  Worte.— VIII.   Langegasse,  15,  Vienna.   60  kr.  November. 
Methods  of  German  Unemployed  Statistics.   Karl  Thiess. 
Ernst  Bunch.   Dr.  A.  Mulberger.  ■ 

Freie  Buhne.— KStheoerstr.,  44,  Berlin.  1  Mk.  60  Pf.  Nov. 
The  Woman  Question :  Questions  for  Men.   lima  von  Troll-Borosty&nl. 
The  Economic  Battle.   Dr.  L.  Gmuplowirs. 
Life  and  Death  In  Art.   Wilhelm  von  Polenz. 
The  End  of  the  Bourgeoisie.   KStne  Scbtrmacher. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Ernst  Keil's  Nachf.,  Leipzig.   50  Pf. 
Giants  and  Dwarfs  of  the  Germin  Navy.  Illustrated. 
Prince  Bismarck  in  Klsseiogen.  Illustrate!. 
Emln  Pasha,   Illustrate!.    Paul  Relcbar.l. 
The  Oil  Springs  of  Gallcla.   Illustrate!.   C.  Font. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Wm.  Frledrich,  Leipzig.   1  Mk.  30  Pf.  November. 
The  Improvement  of  the  Race.    Dr.  F.  G.  Schultheiss. 
Franz  Stuck.   With  Portrait,   O.  J.  Bierbaum. 
Poems  by  Karl  Bleibtreu  and  Others. 
The  Fall  of  Tristan.    AVilhelm  Mauke. 
Truth  in  Art.    Karl  Rosner. 

Glelchhelt.— 12,  rurthba;hstrasse,  Stuttgart.   10  Pf.   November  1. 
Woman's  Work  and  Trade  Organisation. 

November  15. 

The  Covetoosnesa  of  the  Masses ! 

The  Social-Democratic  Congress  at  Cologne. 


Internationale  Revue  uber  die  Gesatnmten  Armeen  und  FlotUrt 

— Friese  und  von  Puttkamer,  Dresden.   24  Mks.  per  annum.  November. 
The  Significance  of  the!  Toulon  Visit. 
The  Strategical  Object  of  France  on  Her  Eastern  Frontier. 
The  Replenishment  of  Munitions  in  the  Field.  (Conclude!.) 
Genera!  Dodd's  Report  on  the  Dahomey  Campaign.  (Concluded.) 
The  Italian  Naval  Manoeuvres,  1893. 
The  Military  Changes  in  Russia  during  1892. 
Recent  Improvements  In  the  Turkish  Army. 

Jahrbucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und  Marine-— A.  Bath, 
Berlin.  32  Mks.  per  annum.  November. 
The  Reform  of  the  Engineering  Services  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Annr. 

(Concluded.)  Major-General  von  Ktllkhes. 
The  French  Army  Organisation  since  U89.    (Continued.)   Major  Schott 
The  Italian  Army  during  the  First  Half  of  1893. 
The  Present  Organisation  of  the  Red  Cross  In  Prussia  and  Germany. 
Snow  Shoes  and  their  Military  Utility.   Lieutenant  Stelnttzer. 

Die  Kathollschen  Mlsslonen.— Herder,  Freiburg.  4  Mks.  per  ion- 
December. 

A  Journey  along  the  Malabar  Coast.  Illustrated. 

On  Kllima  NJaro.   Illustrated.   Concluded.   Mgr.  Le  Roys. 

•Conservative  Monatsschrlft.— E.  Ungldch,  Uipzig.  3  Iks 

per  quarter.  November. 
Helnrich  Leo's  Historical  Monthly  Reports  and  Letters.   IV.  Otto  Krzua- 
The  Trojan  Question.    A  Reply. 

The  Moral  and  Religions  Foundation  of  Political  Economy.    Dr.  Era* 
Fr.  Wynekea. 

Ltterarisches  Jahrbuch.— Eger,  Bohemia.  1  Mk.  80  Ft  ISM. 
National  Art.   Dr.  Helnrich  Pudor. 
The  Egerland  and  Its  Dialect.   Alois  John. 
Count  Clemens  Zedwitz-Liebensteln.   With  Portrait   Alois  John. 
In  the  Oberammergau  of  the  Babmerwald.    Joh.  Peter. 
Forgotten  Authors  i.f  the  Egerland. 

A  Letter  from  Goethe  to  Bergmetster  LBssl.   W.  Freiherr  von  Btedermum.  ' 

Magazln  far  LItteratur.— LHtzow-Ufer,  13,  Berlin.  40  Pt 
November  4. 

Intellectual  Life  in  Frankfort.   I.   Morltz  Goldschmldt 
Frledrich  Nletzs.be.   Fritz  Koegel. 

November  11. 
Springtime  In  Munich  Art.    Ernst  von  Wolzogen. 
Anti-Semitism  and  the  Gambling  Prosecution  in  Hanover. 

November  18. 

Life  in  Hamburg.   Otto  Ernst 
Tschaikowsky.   M.  Selffert. 

November  25. 

Vienna  Art  IL   J.  J.  David. 
Jonas  Lie.   Harold  Hansen. 

Mitthellungen  aus  dem  Geblete  des  Seewesens.— Carl  Genu's 
Sohn,  Vienna.   17  s.  per  aim.   Part  XL; 
The  English  Naval  Manoeuvres,  1893.    Map  and  3  figures. 
The  French  Naval  Manoeuvres,  1893. 

The  Forcing  of  the  Menam  River  by  the  French  Ships  Incomtant  and  Omrft. 

Submarine  Vessels  and  the  Guslave  2e»tv. 

The  Fortifications  of  the  Italian  War  Port  of  Spezla.   With  plan. 

Musikallsche  Rundschau.— I.  Marla-Theresieastr.,  10,  Vienna.  SS  kr. 
November  1. 

Charles  Gounod. 

Robert  Schumann'as  a  Prophet   August  Lesimple. 

November  16. 

Peter  Cornelius  and  His  '•  Cld." 
Niels  W.  Gade  and  Mendelssohn.  I. 

Neue  Mllltarlsche  Blatter.— Dlevenow  a.  d.  Ostsee.  33  Marks  per  m. 

November. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Franco-German  War,  1670-1.    IV.-VI.   Colonel  H. 

de  l'onchalon. 
The  Field  Instructions  for  the  Russian  Army. 
Genera!  Skobeleff  and  the  Moral  Element. 

Modem  War  Cruisers  and  their  Employment  in  a  Great  Naval  AcsVa.  IV. 

1877-78. 
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Neue  ZelU-J.  a  W.  Diet*  Stuttgart.  30  Ft 
No.  5. 

What  do  the  '•  Modems  "  Want  in  Literature? 

Political  Parties  In  France  and  the  Last  Elections.   Condole!   P.  Lafargue. 

No.  r. 

The'Agrfcudtural  Crisis  and  the  Custom  >  Negotiations  with  Russia.    Dr.  E. 
Meyer. 

The  Great  Coal  Crisis  in  England.   E.  Bernstein. 

Peasants  and  Peasant  Parties  in  Galicta.   Conclude  1.   Max  Zetterbaum. 

No.  8. 

The  Oreat  Coal  Crisis  In  England.  Continue!.   E.  Bernstein. 
Bimetallism  and  the  Labourer. 

Nord  und  SQd  Slebenhufenerstr.,  %  Breslao.  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  Nor. 

"Die  Feuerleufe."   A  Play  In  honour  of  the  King  of  Saxony's  Jubilee.  F. 

Koppel-EUfeld. 
Jacob  Frohachanuner.    II.    Bern  hard  Mttna. 
The  Spiritual  Life  of  Jeanne  d'  Arc.    Ch.  Tbomssslu. 
The  Comma  Bacillus  in  Water  and  Ice.    I..  FUrst. 
Woman's  Share  In  the  World's  Fair.   II.   Anna  Simson. 
Usury  and  How  to  Fight  It.   Lodwig  Fuld. 

Preusslsche  Jahrbusher.— Klelststr.,  u,  Berlla.  2  Mis.  50  Pf.  Nov. 
Dorpat — Jurjew. 

The  Latest  Stiver  Crisis  and  the  Genniu  Coinage  System.    II.    Dr.  A. 

Waguer. 
The  Extra  Fees  of  Attorneys. 
Modern  Jesuitism.   Count  Paul  von  Hoensbroe.-b. 
The  Muse  of  Tiefnrt.    Gottholi  Kreyenberg. 
The  German  Empire  and  the  Poles. 
Political  Correspondence :  Enemies  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sphinx. — Kegan  Paul,  Charing  Cross  Road.   2s.  3 1.  November. 
The  Theosophlcal  Congress  at  Chicago.   II.   Ludwlg  Delnhar  J. 
Psycho-Magnetic  Power.   Concluded.   Dr.  Carl  du  Pret 
Church  Services.   0.  Pldmacher. 
The  Union  of  All  Religions.    L.  Delias. 
Simon  Magus.  Conclude!.  Thonusetn. 

Sttmmen  aus  If  aria-Loach .— Herder,  Freiburg.   10  Mks.  80  Pf.  per 

annum.   November  28. 
Assyriology  and  the  Bible.    A.  Baumiartrjer. 
Private  Property  In  Land  In  the  Mi  Idle  Ages.    III.    H.  Peach. 
The  Pretender  Bildwln  of  Flanders.   III.   L.  Scuml  It. 
The  Songs  of  Miraa  SchafTy.   W.  Krelteu. 


THE  FRENCH 

Association  Cathollquo:  Revue  des  Questions  Soclales  et 
Ouvrieres. — 202,  boulevard  St  Germain,  Paris.   2  frs.   Nov.  IS. 
Stock  Exchange  Methods.   Dr.  Schelnpflug. 

Official  Statistics  ou  the  Labour  Situation  In  B.dglum.    Continued.  H. 

BossouL 
The  Strikes  at  Angers. 

Blbllotheque  Unlverselle  —  18,  King  William  Street,  Strand.  2  fr.  SO  c. 
November. 

Louis  Ruchonnet.    Nama  Droi. 

Notes  of  an  Explorer  In  Patag  >nla.    V.    Dr.  F.  Michon. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Bonstette-i  to  Stopfer.    Philippe  do  let. 
The  Hygiene  of  Food  aod  Lolglng.    III.    Dr.  Lotus  Wnarin. 
Chroolqnes :— Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Russian,  Swiss,  Political. 

Chretien  Evangellque.— G.  BrtdeL  Lausanne.    I  fr.  SO  c   November  20. 
The  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  King  Jehola-hlm.   Concluded.   Lucleu  Gautler. 
Pompeii.   Fr.  Tissot 

Entretlens  Polltlques  et  Llttesralres.— 8.  rue  St.  Joseph,  Paris.  60  c. 
November  10. 

The  Russians.   Charles  Albert 

A  Letter  to  M.  C.  Seint-SaSus  on  Gounod.   Henry  de  Malvost 
The  Wooing  of  the  EleincnU  by  the  Sages.    Continued.   Jules  Bols. 

November  25. 
The  Miners'  Strike.   Char  es  Albert. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Element*  by  the  Sages.   Continue  1. 

Ermltage.— 28,  rue  de  Varenoe,  Paris.  60  c  November. 
Constraint'  or  Freedom  the  Best  Condition  f>r  the  So.-lal  Well-being?  A 
Symposium. 

Religious  Decadence  In  France.   Con -la  lei.   Dr.  F.  Musel. 
The  Work  of  Arnold  Boecklln.   Ola  Hansson. 

La  Jeune  Belglque. — 31,  rue  des  ParoLsslens,  Brussels.   75  c.  November. 
Ford  Madox  Brown.   Olivier  G.  Destree. 

Journal  des  Economlstes. — 14,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  3  fr.  SO  c,  Nov. 
The  New  Customs  Tariff  In  the  Colonies.   A.  Boochie  de  Belle. 
Ministerial  Officers.   II.    Louis  Theureau. 
The  Agricultural  Movement.   G.  Fouquet 
Usury  in  Russia.  Inostranletx. 

Mate  Intervention  In  labour  Contracts.   Yves  Guyot  and  0th3~s. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Hilltalres.— 30,  rue  et  passige  Douphlne, 
atl  u  Paris.   40  frs.  per  annum.  November. 
The  Battle  of  la  Vesles  (A  Forecast  of  the  Conditions  under  which  Future 

Battles  will  be  Fought).   II.   Mad  >r  Nlgnte. 
Small-bore  Rifles  now  being  Made  and  under  Trial.  Captain  de  Moobriso-a. 
The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of  {be  Alllel  Armies.  Continued.  Com- 

mandant  WeU. 


Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deutsche  Verlags-Auatalt,  Stuttgart.   1  Mk. 
Heft  5.  . 

Sketches  In  Slam.   Illustrate  i. 

The  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years'  Jubilee  at  L-.bxk.  Illustrated.  Philipp 
Knlest. 

German  Universities  at  the  World's  Pair.   Paul  Haellcke. 
Aquiucum  and  Its  Ruins.   Illustrated.   Karl  Mailer. 

Unlversum. — A.  Hauschlld,  Dresden.   60  Pf. 
HeftS. 

The  "  Raube  Hans  "  at  Horn  near  Hamburg.  Illustrated.  Herbert  Herberts. 
Hermann  Grusoa.   With  Portrait.    H.  Brugsch. 

Heft  6. 

Colombo,  In  Ceylon.   Dr.  Neubaur. 

Marie  Dietrich.    With  Portrait   Ludwlg  Pletsch. 

Heft  7. 

Gothland  and  Wlsby.   Illustrated.   L.  Pasearge. 
Prince  Alfred  Windlschgr&tx.   With  Portrait. 

Unsere  Zelt.— Schorer,  Potsdamerstr.,  27a,  Berlin.   75  Pf.   Hefi  3. 
Four  Weeks  among  the  Elephants  of  India.   Illustrate  L  Otto  Khlers. 
Strikes  In  England.    II.    Stephen  Margie.' 
German  Explorers  In  Africa.   With  Portraits.  Gerhard  Rohlfs. 

Velhagen  uni  Klaslnsr's  Monatshefte.— 63,  Steglltiorstr.,  Berllu. 

1  Mk.  25  Pf.  November. 
Dragoons,  Ancient  and  Modern.   Illustrated.   Richard  Kn"tel. 
Bo  lapeat.  Past  and  Present    Illustrated.    Hugo  Warmholz. 
Horns  Rule  In  the  House  of  Commons. 

Reminiscences  of  Prince  Tscherkasskl.   With  Portrait   Hermann  Dalton. 
Whaling.   Illustrated.   Frledrlch  Melster. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  Stuttgart 
1  Mk.   Heft  4. 

An  Austrian  Painter':  J.  E.  Schlndler.   Illustrated.   Karl  von.Vlncent 

Weathercocks.   Illustrated.   Ferdinand  Luthmer. 

Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Illustrated.    A.  Schmarson. 

ClavUo,  BeanmarchaLs,  Goethe.    Erich  Schmidt. 

The  Life  of  the  People  In  Naples.    Illustrate  1.    Karl  He  ker. 

Theophrastos  von  Hohenhelm,  called  Paracelsus.   Illustrated.   Dr.  L.  Karell. 

Wiener  Llteratur-Zeltungr.— I.  Splegelgasse  12,  Vienna.  25  kr.  Nov. 
Actors,  Managers,  and  the  Public.   G.  Engelsmann. 
Heyse  as  a  Novelist.    Frledrlch  Hitschmauo. 
Humane  America.   A.  Nlggl. 


MAGAZINES. 

Cryptography:  Foreign  Languages— German.   Captain  Valerlo. 
The  English  Campaign  in  the  Soudan,  1884-5.    Continued.  Commandant 
Palat.  jL 

Menestrel.— 2  bit,  roe  Vlvienne,  Paris.  10  frs.  per  annum. 

November  5,  12,  19,  and  26.   Marie  Malibran.   Continue  1.   Arthur  Pougln. 

La  NouVOlle  Revue.— IS,  King  WUllam  Street.   62  francs  per  annum. 
November  1. 
The  New  Military  Law  of  Germany.   M.  G.  W. 
Russian  Tnrkestan,  and  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway.   O.  Dtamantl. 
An  Apostle  of  Tolerance  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    F.  T.  Perreus. 
Letters  on  Idealism  and  Realism  In  Fiction .   Sawas  Pa  -ba. 
MelUeval  Watering-Places  and  their  Amusements.    F.  Engerand. 
The  Origins  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.   A.  de  Lassus. 
Marshal  MacMahon.   G.  de  Corlay. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

November  15. 

M.  Rtbot  as  President  or  the  Council  and  at  the  Qual  d'Oraay.   A  Diplomat. 

The  late  Electoral  Crisis  In  England.   P.  Hamelle. 

Letters  on  Idealism  and  Realism  In  Fiction.   Savvas  Pacha. 

Princess  Anne.    H.  Bnteau. 

The  Witchcraft  Trials  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.   F.  Delacroix. 
The  Hotel  Bourgogne,  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Comedie  Francalse.   A.  de 
lassus. 

Cardinal  Yaszary.   M.  J.  Knot 

[  Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— 23,  boulevard  Fotasonnlere,  Paris. 
50  frs.  per  annum.   November  1. 

Morocco  and  Sp  dn. 

A  Visit  t«  the  Island  of  Lacroma.   Marc  Car. 
Aoglomanlo.   Georges  Bonneron. 

November  15. 

Review  of  European  Politics.   Emlllo  Castelar. 

A  Visit  to  Marengo.   H.  Lyonnet. 

Secret  Societies  at  the  Time  of  the  Revolution.   Dr.  Papus. 

Refopme  Soclale.— 54,  rue  de  Seine,  Paris.    1  fr.   November  1 . 

The  Legal  Position  of  the  Family  and  Patrimony  In  B^arn.   Louis  Bates ve. 
The  "  Syndtcat  Agricole  "  of  Anjou  and  Its  Parochial  Sections.   E.  Nlcolle. 
Professional  Unions  and  the  Physiocrats.   Alfre  1  de  CUIeuis. 
Strikes  in  Italy  according  to  Recent  Statistics.    Prof.  Santangelo  Spoto. 
November  16. 

The  Suppression  of  Labour  Bureaus.   Maurice  Yanlaer. 

The  Union  d'Assistance  par  le  Travail  in  the  Sixth  Arrondlssement  and  the 

Municipal  Labour  Bureau.   H.  Defert. 
Patrimony  In  Beam.    Continued.    Mauri;  e  Yanlaer. 
Popular  Initiative  and  the  Right  to  Work  in  Switzerland.   Jules  d'Anethan. 
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Revue  d'Art  Drama tlque.—M,  rue  de  Renins,  Paris.  1  fr.  29  c.  _ 

November  1. 
Charles  Gounod.   Albert  Soubles. 
Russian  Music. 

November  IS. 
Parody  in  the  Drama.   Paul  Graver. 
Gounod  and  Madame  Krauas.  Vega. 
Ouatlmozin-Clarerle.   Ed.  Deachaumes. 

Revue  Bleue. — Fisher  tjnwiu,  Paternoster  Square.   60  c. 

November  4. 

Frederick  III.  and  William  II.  of  Germany.   Harold  Frederic 
France  and  Morocco.   L.  Urdega. 

November  11. 
What  will  the  New  Chamber  Do  ?    I'aul  ljdDtte. 
The  Franco- Russian  Fetes.    Alfred  Rambaud. 
II.  Victor  Cuerbullez.    Paul  Sirven. 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Peace.    Jean  Heimweh. 

November  18. 
Marshal  MacMahon.   Alfred  Dnquet. 
The  Berlioz  Cycle  at  Carlsruhe.   u.  de  Massougnee. 

November  25. 

France  and  Italy.   A  Letter  to  M.  R.  Bought.   Anatole  Leroy-Beaullen. 
The  Separation  of  Church  and  State  under  the  Convention.   F.  A.  Aulard.  ] 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  — 18,  King  William  St.,  Strand.  62  frs. 
per  annum.   November  1. 
The  Peace  Negotiations,  1656-1658.  Ducd'Aumale. 
Studies  in  Socialism :  Co-operatlou.   P.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Maritime  Laboratories :  Naples  and  Banyuls-eur-Mer.   F-  Houasay. 
The  Works  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.   R.  Doumlc. 
August  Strindberg  and  the  Confession  of  a  Madman.  G.  Valbert. 

November  16. 

Eastern  Sanctuaries.   Cairo  and  Her  Mosques.   E.  Schure. 

The  Corinthian,  Baltic  Sea,  Manchester,  and  Mediterranean  Canals.  J.  Fleury. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Mekong.   E.  Plauchut. 

The  German  Reviews.  T.  de  Wyzewa. 

Revue  Dramatique  et  Huslcale.— u,  rue  de  la  Chansee  d'Antln,  Paris. 

40  c   November  26. 
The  Lyric  Drama.   Emlle  Zola. 

Revue  Encyelop$dIque.— 11.  rue  Montpamasse,  Paris,  l  fr. 

November  1. 
France  and  Russia.   Illustrated.   Gustave  LeJeaL 
Lorraine  and  Russia.    Illustrated.    Roger  Marx. 
The  World's  Fair.   Illustrated.   B.  H.  Gansseron. 
The  America  Cup.   Illustrated.   Ernest  Lalanne. 
Marshal  MacMahon.    Illustrated.    Henri  Castets. 

November  16. 

The  Portraits  of  the  Twentieth  Century.   Illustrated.   P.  N.  Romard. 
Four  Days'  Observations  on  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc   J.  Janssen. 
The  Old  Sorboone.  Illustrated. 
The  Belgian  Constitution  in  1893.   G.  Regelsperger. 

The  Military  Movement  In  France  and. Abroad.   Illustrated.   Desire  Lacroix. 

,  Revue  Franchise  deTEtranger  et  des  Colonies.— l,  place  d'lena, 
Paris.    1  fr.  50  c.  November  1. 

The'Naval  Forces  of-Russla.   A.  A.  FauveL 

The  Coaling  Stations  of  the  Mediterranean.   With  Map.   A.  A.  Fauvel. 
Dahomey.    Georges  Demanche. 

November  16. 

A  Disappearing  People :  The  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida. 
The  European  Occupation  of  Oceania.   With  Map.   Paul  Barre. 
SrBlfuO  dorocco. 

Revue  G<n<rale.— Bums  and  Oates,  Orchard  Street.  12  frs.  per  ann. 

The  Antonomous  Work  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Concluded.    J.  de  la 
Vallee  Poussin. 

The  Early  Novels  of  Count  Tolstoi.   Concluded.    M.  van  Yperseele  de  Strlhou. 

A  Remedy  for  the  Agricultural  Crisis.   A.  Casteleln. 

Theodor  de  Wyzewa,  French  Writer.   Henry  Bordeaux. 

MacMahon  at  the  Siege  of  Antwerp.   Commandant  Grandtn. 

The  Second  Congress  of  the  Democratic  League  at  Brussels.    E.  Van  der 


Revue  Maritime  et  Colontale-— L.  Bandoln.30,  rurt  ptfJBDKab. 

Paris.   56  frs.  per  annum.   November.    '  "" 

Agde  (Herault).   Its  Origin  and  Its  Naval  History.   E.  Robin. 
Report  of  the  Admiralty  Boilers  Committee.    12  figs. 
Jury  Rudder  fitted  to  the  as.  Dom  Pedro,  by  Captain  Cramer.  UketrsM. 
Jew-Gaspard  Veuce,  Corsair  and  Admiral.   1747-1808.  M.  Loir. 
Statistics  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  on  the  French  Coast  for  1991.  ' 
Development  of  the  German  Mercantile  Marine  during  the  last  Twisty 

Revue  Phllosophique.—108,  boulevard  SL  Germain,  Parb.  J  ft. 
Geometry,  Old  and  New.   J.  Delboeuf. 
Memory,  True  and  False.    Andre  Lalande. 
Toe  Classification  of  Moral  Types  and  General  Psychology.   F  PuHaa. 
The  Definition  of  Socialism.   E.  Durkheim  and  Henri  Masel. 

Revue  des  Questions  Sclentlflques.— te,  rue  Trenrenbenj, 
20  frs-^Kr  annum.   IV.  Quarter. 

The  Theories  of  the  English  School  of  Physics.   P.  Dubem. 
The  Prehistoric  American.    Marquis  de  Nadail. 
The  Causes  of  the  Former  Extension  of  Glaciers.   A.  de  I  apparent. 
The  Transmission  of  Nervous  Power  in  Organisms.   G.  Haon. 
The  Uees  of  Sooth  India.    R.  P.  J.  Castets. 
Prehistoric  Spain.   L.  Siret. 

Revue  des  Revues.— 7,  rue  Le  Peletier.  Paris.   1  fr.  XoTdntc 

The  Literary  Movement  in*  Norway.  IX   Knut  Hamsun. 
The  Parliament  of  Religions  and  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
Spelling  Reform  iu  1893.  Jean  Finot. 

Revue  Sclentlflque.— Fisher  TJnwin,  Paternoster  Square,  etc 
November  4. 
Life  and  Low  Temperatures.   Raool  Plctet 
Lanterns  and  the  leaching  of  Geography.  G.  Renaud. 

November  11. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Its  Adversaries.    H.  Folet. 
Electro-Magnetic  Induction  across  Space.    W.  H.  Preece. 

November  IS. 
Culture  on  the  Dark  Continent.  M.  Zaboiowski. 

November  26. 
Pasteur  and  Contemporary  Medicine.    M.  G  rancher. 
Rain.   A.  Duponchet. 

Revue  Soclallste— 10,  rue  Chabanals,  Paris.   1  fr.  60 c 
The  Democratic  Reorganisation  of  the  Army.   Jean  Miles. 
Beuolt  Malon  and  Marxism.    Eugene  Fuurniere. 
The  Miners'  Strike  in  Belgium.    Emlle  Vandervelde. 
The  Social  Question  a  Moral  Question.  F.  Paulhao. 

Revue  de  Theologle.— Montaubau.   1  fr.  60  c  November. 
The  Belief  in  the  Pre-exlstence  of  Christ.   Concluded.   H.  Coney. 
The  Gospel  and  Apucalypse  of  Peter.   Continued.    A.  Wabnils. 

Revue  du  Vlngtleme  Steele.— 7,  Kohlenberg,  Bile,  l  ft.  b  e.f' 

November  6. 
Industrial  Hygiene.    Dr.  Felix  Bremoud. 

November  20. 
The  Colmar  Club  and  Federalism.   P.  Kalteobacb. 

Unlverslte)  Cathollque.— 25,  rue  du  Plat,  Lyon.  20  fr.  pert 
The  Second  General  Council  at  Lyons.   C.  Chamboet. 
Various  Cults  amongst  the  Greeks.    P.  Gonnet. 
Janssen.   Concluded.  Pastor. 
The  National  Council  of  1811.   II.   A.  Rlcard. 
lhe  Meaning  of  Modem  Life :  "  Aurora  Leigh."  Abbe  Delfour. 

Vie  Contemporaine. — 8,  me  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antln,  Paris.  1 6.  it 

November  1. 

Peace  or  War  ?   Jules  Simon. 

The  Early  Years  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  Illustrated. 
Charles  Gounod  and  Mozart's  "  Don  Juan."   With  Pa 


Racing :  Its  Development  and  Abuse.   S.  F.  Touchstone. 

November  16. 

The  Walloon  Movement  in  Belgium.   Prof.  M.  Wilmotle. 
Memoirs  of  a  Soldier  of  Souvorof.   II.  With  Portrait.  Prof.  Alfreds' 
Science  in  the  Art  of  Teaching.   E.  Duclaux. 
Italy  of  the  Decadence :  Aretlno  and  Titian.   Pierre  Gambles. 
In  Hamlet's  Country.   Gustavo  Larroumet. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Clvllta  Cattollca.— VufRipetta,  356,  Rome.   25  frs.  per  annum. 
November  4. 
Royal  Patronage  over  the  Patriarchate  of  Venice. 
The  Moral  of  the  Bank  Scandals. 

November  If. 

Letter  of  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Bishop  of  Spain.   Latin  Version. 
The  New  Regulations  of  Sgr.  Martini,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
On  tbe  Migrations  of  the  H Utiles.  Continued. 
The  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago. 


La  Nuova  Antologla.  — Via  del  Corso,  406,  Rome.  46  fn.  per  mad 

November  1.  > 
Whither  Are  We  Tending  ?   Professor  Pasqnale  VillarL 
G.  Zanella  and  His  Fame  as  a  Poet.   A.  Fogaxxaro. 
European  Time  Adopted  in  Italy.    0.  Z.  Bianco.  . 
Charles  Gounod.   A  Sketch.   G.  A.  Blaggl. 

November  IS. 

The  Duke  of  Magenta.   A  Sketch  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  O.  (Mm. 
The  Pope  and  the  New  Era.   R.  Bought, 
A  Progressive  Income- Tax.   A.  Loria, 
Inductive  Morality.   G.  Finali. 
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La  Rassejna  Nazlonale. — Via  della  Pace,  2,  Florence.  30  fra  per  annnm. 

November  1. 
Tbe  Rosminian  Controversy.   Conclusion.    D.  E.  S. 

Some  New  Publications  concerning  tbe  French  Revolntlon.  Conclusion.  G. 
Grablnskl. 

Italy*  France,  and  the  Triple  Alliance.  X. 

The.Religious  Problem  In  Italy.   Letters  by  F.  M.  PaaanUi  and  G.  Salvadorl. 

November  16. 
Ubaldino  Peruzzl.   A  Sketch.  Crito. 

The  Tnrinese  Conn  In  the  -eventeentli  Century.   Continued.   G.  Claretta. 
Canon  Arosio  and  Biblical  Research.   G.  Morando. 
Marshal  MacMahon  an1  the  Last  Conclave.   R.  de  Cesare. 
Tbe  Reform  of  Education. 


Ri Vista  Marittlma.— Tipografla  del  Senate,  Rome.    25  lire  per  annnm. 
November. 

Seal-Fishing  in  the  Behring  Sea.   Dr.  Antonio  Teso.  ■ 
Historical  Notes  on  the  Old  Italian  Compasea  Card  ("  Rosa  Nantica  ").  3  Figs. 
P.  T.  BerteUl. 

Hnmanitarlanlsm  and  Honesty  In  the  Usages  of  War.   Colonel  C.  Alraghi. 
The  Spanish  War  of  Succession  from  Four  Original  Documents  In  the  Archives 

at  Leghorn.   Pietro  Vigo. 
Naval  Romance  :  Marryat  and  Pierre  Lotl.   A.  V.  Vecchi. 
Ship's  Armour.   Numerous  Figs.   II.   Chief  Constructor  R.  Bettini. 
The  German  Coast  Defence  Ship  Beowulf.  Photogravure. 
The  Electrical  Appliances  on  Board  the  Chilian  Armoured  Cruiser  Capitan 

Prat.  Two  Figs. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 


La  Ciudad  de  DIos.— Real  Monasterio  del  Escorial,  Madrid.   16  pesetas 

per  annum.   November  6. 
Climatology.   P.  Angel  Rodriguez. 

Tbe  Pentateuch  and  Pre-historic  Archaeology.   P.  Honorato  del  Val. 

Tbe  Volcanic  District  of  Naples.    Marquis  del  Socorro. 

The  Existence  of  God  and  Atheistic  Silence.    P.  Tomifa  Rodriguez. 

November  20. 
Tbe  Pope's  Letter  to  the  Spanish  Bishops. 
Climatology.   Angel  Rodriguez. 
Cellular  Physiology.    Zacarlas  Martinez. 
Spanish  Opera.   Eustoqulo  de  Uriarte.; 

..•  Revlsta  Contemporanea.— Calle  de  Pizarro,  l?,  Madrid.   2  pesetas. 

October  30. 
Politics  and  War.    Pedro  A.  Berenguer. 

Woman,  Pagan  and  Christian.  F.  de  Paula  Villa-Real  y  Valdivia. 
Tbe  Mission  of  Races,  and  how  it  will  affect  Europe.   E.  G.  Valero. 


The  Antiquity  and  Importance  of  the  University  of  Valladolid.  J.  0.  Rublo. 
The  Natural  Productions  of  Spain.   A.  de  Segovia  y  Corrales. 

November  15. 

The  Last  Attempt  at  Colonisation  in  Cuba.   L.  Barrios. 

Woman,  Pagan  and  Christian.    Conclusion.    F.  de  Paula  de  Villa-Real. 

American  Literature.   Fernando  Luis  de  Anton. 

Astronomy  and  tbe_Calendar,  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Present  Time. 
M.  Amador. 

Revlsta  General  de  Marina-— Deposito  Hldrognifico,  Madrid.  20  pesetas 

per  annum.  November. 
The  Voyage  of  the  Caravel  Santa  Maria.  Commander  Concas  y  Palau. 
Submarine  Torpedo  Boats  and  their  Employment  in  Future  Naval  Warfare, 
from  Le  Yacht. 

On  the  Care  and  Maintenance  of  Ships'  Boilers.   M.  Llgoarolo. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives.   Contluued.    6  figs. 

A  Safe  and  Easy  Method  for  Purifying  Water  on  Board  Ship.  Illustrated. 

Fleet  Surgeon  F.  Muotaldo. 
The  Preparation  and  Employment  of  Steel  for  Guns.   Continued.   5  figs. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


Etsevler's  Gelllustreerd  Maandschrlft.— Lnzac  and  Co.,  «,  Great 

Russell  Street.   Is.  8d.  November. 
Joban  Anthonie  Balthazar  Stroebel,  Dutch  Artist.   P.  A.  Hoax  man,  Jon. 
Leyilen.  Illustrated.   L.  J.  Plemp  van  Dulveland. 
Croup  and  Diphtheria.   M.  Buijsman. 

De  GIds.— Luzac  and  Co.   3s.  November. 
Tbe  late  Prof.  J.  T.  Buys.   Prof.-  H.  P.  G.  Quack  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Moltzer. 
Our  Rhymes.   II.   G.  J.  Boekenoogen. 
Artificial  Diamonds.    Dr.  J.  E.  Enklaar. 
Tbe  7an-L«nnep  Exhibition. 

Vragen  des  Trjds.— Lnzac  and  Co.   Is.  6d.  November. 
Free  Melical  Assistance— Shall  It  Deprive  a  Man  of'Hls  Vote?   A.  KerdJJk. 
Administrative  Reform  in  the  West  Indies.   H.  Pyttersen. 


Teysmannla.— G.  Kolff  and  Co.,  Batavla.  Part  9. 

The  Yellow-Stripe  Disease  on  the  Sugar-Cane.  Dr.  J.  van  Breda  de  Ilaan.  - 
Palms.    H.  J.  Wlgman. 

A  New  Disease  affecting  Sugar-Cane  In  the  West  Indies.   Dr.  J.  van  Breda 
de  Haan. 

TUdschrlft  voor  bet  Blnnenlandsh  Bestuur. — G.  Kolff  and  Co.' 

Batavia.   Part  1. 
The  Beneficial  Effect  of  Terraces  in  Coffee  Gardens.   K.  F.  Holle. 
State  Coffee  Cultivation :  A  New  Regulation.   G.  F.  K.  van  Huls. 
The  Waste  of  Irrigation  Water.  R. 


■THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


DagTjy.— Fredrika-Bremer  Society,  .Stockholm.  *  kr.  per  annum.  No.  7. 
Tbe  Marriage  Formula.   M.  C. 
Dona  Emilia  Bazau.    Adolf  Hillman. 
Tbe  World's  Women's  Congress.   Th.  R. 
Some  Impressions  from  African  Homes.   M.  Auholm. 

Danskeren.— Jungersen,  Nygird  and  Schroder,  Holding. 
8  kr.  per  annnm.  November. 
Rationalism  and  the  Belief  in  Christ.   Fr.  Jungeraen. 
Caroline  Amalie.    L.  SchrBder. 
Life  lu  the  Sixteenth  Century.   L.  Schroder. 
Stanley's  Last  Travels.   III.  S.  N.  Mouritsen. 

Hemat— Y.W.C.A.,  Stockholm.   2  kr.  per  annum.  November. 
Frances  E.  WUlard.  Concluded. 

Idun.— Krithlof  Hellberg.  Stockholm.   8'kr.  per  annnm.    No.  46.  (300.) 
Imma  Linck.   With  Portrait. 
[The  Dowry  of  our  Daughters.   E.  D.  M. 

Kringsjaa.   Huseby  and  Co.,  Chrlstlanla.  2  kr.  per  quarter.  No.  10.  (21.) 
iThewlor  Mommsen.   With  Portrait. 
~  World's  Fair.  Illustrated. 

lordlsk  Tldskrlft.— LettersteJt  Society,  Stockholm.   10  kr.  per  annum. 

(No.  6.) 

*er-transference.    D.  Isaachsen. 

le  Rose  In  Olden  Times  and  the  Middle  Ages.   Johan  Vising. 
(  *  Free  High  Schools.   P.  E.  Fahlbeck. 
Syt  Tldskrlft.— De  Tusen  Hjem's  Forlag,  Chrlstlanla.   8  kr.  per  annum. 
..  No.  10. 

he  Mai  Times.   Hans  Aanrnd. 
*mwi  Vlnje.   J.  E.  Sam. 


A  Noteworthy  Political  Document, 
The  Religions  Congress  in  Chicago. 


Sigurd  Ibsen. 

W.  Coucheron-Aamot. 


Ord  OOh  BUd.— WalhlstrBmoch  Widstrand,  Stockholm.    10  kr.  per  annum. 
No.  10.  ' 
Socrates  and  Aristofanee.  Johannes  Paulson. 
Zachrls  Topellus.    With  Portraits. 

Theatricals  and  Theatre- Life  in  the  West.   With  Portraits.   Gustaf  Gullberg. 

Samtlden-— Gerhard  Gran,  Bergen.   S  kr.  per  annum.  November. 

Jonas  Lie.    With  Portrait.    Herman  Bang. 

My  Wife.   With  Portrait  Jonas  Lie. 

From  the  Yonth  of  Jonas  He.    With  Portraits.    N.  K.' 

Episodes  from  Jonas  Lie's  First  Sojourn  in  Italy.   Jonaun  Bogh. 

No.  10,  Rue  dn  Bac.   Kitty  L.  Kielland. 

No.  7,  Avenue  de  la  Grand  Armee.   Christian  Skredsvlg. 

How  "  Kvaemkalleu  "  came  to  bo  Written.    Erik  He. 

Holskogen.   Irgeos  Hansen. 

Letters  from  Jonas  Lie. 

Tilskueren.— M.  Galschlot,  Copenhagen.   12  kr.  per  annum.  October. 
The  Book  or  Job.   II.   Georg  Brandos. 
A  New  Literature.    IV.   Johannes  Jorgensen. 

Teosoflsk  Tldskrlft.— The  Scandinavian  Theosophical  Society,  Stockholm. 

60  Ore.  November. 
Personality  and  Individuality. 
The  Great  Religious  Congress  In  Chicago. 


Vor  Tld.— Olaf  Norll,  Christiama.  1  kr  60  Bre  per  half-year. 
Tbe  Relations  between  Religion  and  Morality.   Olaf  Holm. 
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.  C.  Q.  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 
.  J.  P.    American  Journal  of  Politics. 


A.C. 
A. 

A.  R.       Andover  Review. 
A  A.  P.  S.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 
Antiquary. 
Architectural  Record. 
Arena. 
Argosy. 
AaclepUd. 
Asiatic  Quarterly. 
Atalauta. 
Atlantic  Monthly. 
Bankers'  Magazine. 
Belford's  Monthly. 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
Bookman. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery. 
Calcutta  Review. 
CalUbrnlan  Illustrated  Magaxmc 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
Catholic  World. 
Century  Magazine. 
Chambers's  Journal. 
Charities  Review. 
Chautauquan. 


Ant 
Arch.  R. 
A. 
Arg. 
As. 
A  Q. 
Ata. 
A  M." 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 

B.  T.  J. 
Bkman. 

C.  P.  O. 
Cal.  R. 
C.  I.  M. 
0.  F.  M. 
C.  8.  J. 
C.  W. 
CM. 
C.  J. 
Char.  R. 
Chant. 


Ch.MU.I.  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 


Church  Quarterly. 
Contemporary  Review. 
ComhllL 
Cosmopolitan. 
Critical  Review. 
Dublin  Review. 
Economic  Journal. 
Economic  Review. 
Edinburgh  Review. 
Ed.  R.  A  Educational  Review,  America. 
Ed.  R.  L.  Edncatlonal  Review,  London. 
EogL  M.    Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Historical  Review. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Expositor. 
Expository  Times. 


Ch.  Q. 

C.  R. 
C. 
Cos. 
Crit-R. 

D.  R. 
Econ.  J. 
Econ.  R. 

E.  R. 


B.  H. 
E.  I. 
Ex. 
Ex.  T. 


F.  L.  Kolk-Lore.  N.  Sc. 

F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review.  N.  N. 

F.  Forum.  Suit.  M. 
Fr.  L.  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  N.  E.  M. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine.  New  R. 
G.J.  Geographical  Jot  'rial.  New  W. 
G.  0.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper.  N.  H. 
G.  W.  Good  Words.  N.  C. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts.  N.  A.  R. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine.  O.  C. 

Horn.  R.  Homtletlc  Review.  0.  D. 

I.  Idler.  0. 

I.  L.  Index  Library.  P.  E.  F. 

I.  J.  E.  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  P.  M.  M. 

I.  R.  Investors'  Review.  Phil.  R. 

Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  P.  L. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly.  P.  R.  R. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly.  P.  M.  Q. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education.  Psy.  R. 

J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy. 

J.P.  Econ.  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Q.J.Econ. 
J.  U.  A.  S.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.    Q.  K. 

J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Q. 

Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review.  R.  R.  R. 

K.  0.  King's  Own.  Rel. 

K.  Knowledge.  R.  C. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour.  St.  N. 

Llbr.  Library.  Sc.  A. 

Llpp.  Llppincott'a  Monthly.  Scots. 

1>.  Q.  London  Quarterly.  Scot.G.M. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine.  Scot.  R. 

Luc  Lucifer.  Scrtb. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly.  Shake. 

Ly.  Lyceum.  Str. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine.  Sun.  H. 

Med.  M.  Medical  Magazine.  Sun.  M. 

M.  W.  D.  Men  and  Women  uf  the  Day.  T.  B. 

M.  E.  Merry  England.  Th. 

Mind.  Mind.  Think. 

Mis.  R.  Missionary  Review  of  the  World.  U.  S.  M. 

Mod.  R.  Modern  Review.  W.  R. 

Man.  Monlst.  Y.  R. 

M.  Month.  Y.  M. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet.  Y.  W. 

Nat.  R.  National  Review. 


Natural  Science. 
Nature  Notes. 
Nautical  Magazine. 
New  England  Magazine 
New  Review. 
New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century. 
North  American  Review. 
Our  Celebrities. 
Our  Day. 
Outing. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
Philosophical  Review. 
Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Keriw. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  fur  Psrchkal 

Research. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Econnmica. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Quiver. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews. 
Reliquary. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
St.  Nicholas. 
Science  and  Art. 
Scota  Magazine. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 
Scottish  Review. 
Scribner's  Magazine. 
Shakespearian  a. 
Strand. 

Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  .Magazine. 
Temple  Bar. 
Theatre. 
Thinker. 

United  Service  Magazine, 
n  estmluster  Review.  ' 
Yale  Review.  ', 
Young  Man.  J 
Young  Woman, 


Africa,  (see  also  under  Missions,  Egypt): 
Matabeleland-: 

The  Matabele  and  Their  War-Dance,  Capt.  W.  Sltwell  on,  U  S  M,  Dec. 
'    How  they  Live  in  Matabeleland,  by  Rev.  D.  Carnegie,  L  H,  Dec. ;  Sun  H, 
Dec. 

Khima,  the  Bechuana  Chief,  George  Cousins  on,  L  H,  Dee. 
Transvaal  Railways,  I  R,  Nov. 
The  Rise  of  our  East  African  Empire,  Black,  De?. 
Routes  and  Districts  iu  Southern  Nyaaaland,  by  B.  L.  Sclater,  G  J,  Nov. 
The  Origin  of  the  Mashonaland  Ruins,  by  J.  T.  Bent,  N  C.  Dec. 
Haosa  Pilgrimages  from  the  Western  Soudan,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson,  G  J, 
Nov. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  and  Ctesar  Borgia:  Were  They  Poisoned?  by  W.  W. 

Story,  Black,  Dec. 
Alexander,  Mrs.,  Interviewed  by  F.  Dolman,  Y  W,  Dec. 
Alexandria,  Canon  Maccoll  on,  Sutl  M.  Dec.  . 

America,  Discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  John  Murray  on,  Scot  G  M,  Nov. 
Antarctic  Ocean :  A  Voyage  toward  the*  Antarctic  Sea,  G  J,  Nov. 
Anthropology : 

The  Age  of  the  Human  Rare  according  to  Modem  Science  and  Biblical 
Chronology,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  ACQ,  Oct. 
Aran  Islands:  The  South  Anns,  L'Algle  Cole  on,  Sun'M,  Djc 
Archaeology,  (see  also  Contents  of  Antiquary)  : 

Ancient  Earthworks  at  Borchester,  Thomas  Hardy  on,  E  I,  Dec 

The  Writing  Materials  of  Antiquity,  Georg  Ebers  on,  Cos,  Nov. 
Argentine  Railway  Reports,  I  R,  Nov. 
Armenian  Agitation,  F.  S.  Stevenson  on.  New  R,  Dec. 
Armies,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Vnil-A  Service  Magazines) 

Armed  Europe,  by  Gen.  Sir  A.  Alison,  Black,  Dec 

How  Tommy  Atkins  Is  Fed,  Black,  Dec. 

The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  0,  De?. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  Leslie  Stephen  on,  Nat  R,  De:. 
Astronomy : 

Shooting  Stars  and  Their  Trails,  A.  C.  Ranyard  on,  K,  Dec. 

The  Solar  Eacnlfe,  H.  Deslandres  on,  K,  Dec. 
Athens  .  The  New  Athens,  Mac,  Dec. 
Australia 

The  Bantam  "  States  "  of  Australasia,  and  a  Strmmlng-np,  I  R,  Nov. 
The  Australian  Rabbit  Plague,  J.  N.  Ingram  on,  Llpp,  Nor. 
The  F™»11  Continent  of  Australia,  Wm.  Seton  on,  CW,  Nov. 
The  Aborigines  of  Australia,  C  J,  Nov 


Balearic  Islands,  Charles  Edwardes  on,  Fr  L  Dec 
Barnardo,  Dr.,  Interviewed  by  R.  Blathwayt,  Q,  Dec. 
Beauty,  Decay  of,  Frederick  Boyle  on.  New  R,  Dec 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Lyman  Abbot  on,  Horn  R,  Dec. 
Belgian  Constitution  Revision,  Alfred  Le  Ghait  on,  N  A  R  Nov. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism,  (see  also  Contents  of  Biblical  World,  CUrgin.nl 
Magazine,  Srpositnr,  Expository  Time',  Homiletic  Review')  • 
Tatian  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  J.  R.  Harris  on,  C  R,  Dec. 
Booth,  Edwin,  William  Bispham  on,  C  M,  Dec. 

Borgia,  Csnar,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Were  they  Poisoned  f  by  TV.  ff. 

Story,  Black,  Dec.  '  ' 

Browning,  Robert, 
An  Objection  to  His  Caliban  Considered,  by  Maude  Wilkinson,  P  L  Xov. 

Cader  Idris,  Rev.  W.  W.  Hunt  on,  G  W,  Dec 

California,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  OzJi/ornian  Illustrate!  Magazine) 

In  Hop-picking  Time,  by  Minetta  Earoes,  Cos,  Nov. 
Canada,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Canadian  Magazine)- 

Suppression  of  Rebellion  In  the  North-West' Territories  in  1885.  Geo.  SlrF. 
Middleton  on,  USD,  Dec. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  : 

Canadian  Hostility  to  Annexation,  bv  J.  C.  Hopkins,  F,  Nov. 

Canada  and  the  New  Tariff,  by  E.  Wiman,  Ensr  M  Nov 

Eggs,  etc.,  in  Congress  :  Reciprocity,  by  E.  Wlnian,  N  A  R,  Nov. 

The  United  Statea  for  French  Canadians,  by  Louis  Fre.hette,  F,  Nov. 
Catholic  Church,  see  Contents  of  the  American  CatAo'ic  Quarterly,  CaMx 
H  "orW. 

Ceylon :  January  Days  In  Ceylon,  C,  Dec. 
Charcot,  Prof. : 

Mdlle.  Blaze  de  Bury  on,  New  R,  Dec. 
,   Some  Recollections  of  Char.-ot's  Teaching,  by  F.  P.  Weber,  Med  H.  »■ 
Charles  II.,  a  Wedding  Present  to  England  in  1662,  by  W.  F.  Lord  N  C,  Ok. 
Charleris,  Prof.,  interviewed  by  R.  B'athwavt,  G  T,  Dec. 
Chaucer's  Pardoner,  G.  L.  Klttredge  on,  A  M,  Dec. 
Cheltenham  College,  W.  C.  Sargent  on,  Lud  M,  Dec 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  Lud  M,  Dec. 

Children :  Thoughts  In  an  Orphan  Asylum,  by  Rabbi  S.  Sthludler,  A,  Xov. 
China :  Our  Lady  of  Pootoo,  by  R.  S.  Guodrv,  Nat  R.  Dec. 
Cholera :  Water  Bacteriology  ami  Cholera,  Mrs.  P.  Krankland  on.  Long,  "ft 
Christmas-Tide  Customs,  Mary  Titcomb  on,  Fr  L,  Dec. 
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Church  »nd  Christianity,  (see  auo  under  Bible,  Social  Problem,  Religion, 
and  Content*  of  Homiletic  R.view): 

The  Alienation  of  Churvb  and  People,  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  on,  F,  Nov. 

Modern  Scepticism  ami  Ethical  Culture,  Prof.  F.  Adler  on,  F,  Nov. 

Christ  in  Moiern  Theology,  Rev.  J.  Kickaby  on,  M,  Dec 
Char,  h  of  England  : 

The  Newest  Ritualism.  Amy  M  Grange  on,  A  C  4,  Oct. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Homilies,  Mac,  He.'. 
Church  of  tbe  Kutuie  : 

Keunion  or  Submission,  by  A.  F.  Marshall,  ACQ,  Oct. 
Chmvhes  in  Scotland : 

The  Kirk  and  tbe  Presbyterian  Union,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Story  on,  Nat  R>  Dec 
Churchyards :  Some  Famous  Churchyards,  Q,  Dec. 
Ciphers,  Rev.  T.  .1.  A.  Freeman,  ACQ,  Oct. 
Clark,  Sir  Andrew,  Bkman,  Dec. 
Ctuniac  and  His  Song,  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry,  ACQ,  Oct 
Coal  Production  in  Western  Europe,  B  T  J,  Nov. 
Coal  Trust:  Sir  George  Elliot's  Suggestion,  I  R,  Nov. 
Constantinople : 

V.  M.  Crawford  on.  Scptb,  Dec.  , 

Constantinople  in  1693,  Prof.  F.  Max  Mflller  on.  New  R.  Dec. 
Costers  of  London,  W.  J.  Orsman  on,  C  S  J,  Dec. 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Iudustrv  of  Russia,  BT  J,  Nov. 
Criticism :  The  Anonymous  Critic,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  N  C,  Dec. 

Ikrhester :  Ancient  Earthworks  at  Dorchester,  Thos.  Hardy  on,  E  I,  Dec. 

bress: 

Clothing  as  a  Protection  against  Cold,  by  Dr.  Robson  Roose,  F  R,  Dec. 
Measures  of  Lawn,  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Pryor,  Cos,  Nov. 

Education,  (see  also  Contents  of  Educational  Reviews,  Indian  Journal  of 
Education,  Journal  of  Education,  Kindergarten,  University  J-xtension 
Magazines,  University  Correspondent,  and  School  Board  of  London;  : 
Education  and  Instruction,  by  Lord  Coleridge,  C  R,  Dec. 
The  Voluntary  Schools  Crisis,  Canon  Hayman  on,  Nat  R,  Dec. 
Cheltenham  College,  W.  C.  Sargent  on,  Lud  M,  Dec- 
rypt: Jusqu'au  Revolr,  by  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg,  Dec 

.ology :  The  Mystery  of  Ancient  Egypt,  W.  M.  Adam  on,  New  R,  Dec. 


abeth,  Qneen,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  W.  B.  Steveul  on,  N  C,  Dec. 
Employers'  Liability,  see  under  Labour. 

Engineering,  see  Contents  of  C  •  titer's  Magazine,  Engineering  Magazine. 
English  Forms  of  Invitation,  lien.  Adam  ISadeau  on,  Cos,  Nov. 
Enptaasse,  F.,  Recollections  of,  Win.  Wallace  on,  Bkman,  Dec. 
Ethics,  (see  also  Contents  of  tbe  Intern-ilional  Journal  of  Ethics): 

Modern  Scepticism  and  Ethical  Culture,  by  Prof  F.  Adler,  p,  Nov. 

Huxley's  Evolution  aud  Ethics,  Prof.  A.  Seth  on.  Black,  Dec. 
Evolution  :  Tbe  Idea  or  Evolution,  Rev.  J.  Ming  on,  A  C  Q,  Oct. 

Man  in  tbe  Light  of  Evolution,  by  Emma  M.  Calllard,  C  R,  Dec. 

Fencers  and  the  Art  of  Fencing,  R.  B  Malchlen  on,  F,  Dec. 
Fersen,  M.  de,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Schutz  Wilson  on,  P  M  M,  Dec. 
Fiction :  Novels  and  Novel-Writing,  Silas  K.  Hocking  on,  Y  M,  Dec. 
Finance,  (see  also  under  United  States,  and  Contents  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy,  Bankers'  Magazine,  Investors'  Review)  : 
Tbe  Comparability  of  Trade  Statistics,  B  T  J,  Nov. 
Fires :  Great  Loudon  Fires,  S.  Greenwood  on,  StP,  Nov. 
Fish-Culture  in  tbe  Highlands,  John  Bkkerdyke  on,  Black,  Dec 
Flsk,  Hamilton,  Gen.  Adam  Badeau  on,  F,  Nov. 
Florida :  In  Fairest  Floriila,  Fr  L.  Dec 

Flowers  of  the  Market :  Foliage  Plants.  W.  J.  Gordon  on,  L  H,  Dec. 
Football  as  a  Moral  Agent,  H.  H/Almond  on,  N  C,  Dec. 
Foreign  Office,  C  J,  Nov. 

Forgery  of  Antiquities,  Sir  J.  Evans  on,  Long;,  Dec. 
France:  Socialism  In  France,  Yves  Guyot  on,  li  C,  De-. 

Toulon  and  the  French  Navy,  W.  L.  Clowes  on,  N  C,  Dec. 
France  and  Germany  :  Tbe  Strasburg  Commemoration,  C  R,  Dec. 
Fi-ench  Literature :  The  New  Moral  Drift,  Paul  Bourget  on,  F,  Nov. 


Humour :  Three  Humourists ;  Hook,  Barham,  Maginn,  George  Satntsbury  on, 
Mac,  Dec. 

Huxley,  Prof.,  on  Evolution  and  Ethics,  Prof.  A.  Seth  on,  Black,  Dec. 

Djeen's  "  Doll's  House,"  H.  H.  Boyeseu  on,  Cos,  Nov. 
India,  (see  also  under  Ceylon): 

The  Indian  Currency  Mess,  I  R,  Nov. 

War  Routes  to  India,  Naut  M,  Nov. 

Among  the  Brahmins,  by  J.  II.  Gilmour,  C  I  M  Nov. 

A  Visit  to  Rameswarem,  by  E.  0.  Walker,  G  M,  Dec. 
Ireland  : 

The  Unsolved  Irish  Problem,  O'Conor  Don  on,  Nat  R,  Dec. 

Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land  in  Ireland,  Anthony  TrahT  on,  C  R,  Dec. 

Ireland  of  To-day:  The  Rhetoricians,  F  R,  Dec. 
Iron-Ore  Region  of  Lake  Superior,  R.  G.  Parker  on,  Engr  M,  Nov. 
Italy:  The  Italian  Senate,  Marchese  F.  Noblli-Vitelleschl  on,  N  C,  Dec. 

A  Half-Century  of  Italian  History,  by  Prof.  A.  OMrlnl,  Chaut,  Nov. 

Littns  Veneris,  by  Dr.  Alan  Walters,  G  H,  Dec 

Jerome,  Jerome  K., 

Interviewed  by  R.  BUthwayt,  C  F  M,  Dec. 
'  On  His  First  Book,  I,  Dec. 
Jews,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly) : 

What  Makes  a  Jew  ?  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  Chaut,  Nov. 
Jouson,  Ben,  in  Edinburgh,  Prof.  Masson  on.  Black,  Dec. 
Journalism  ■ 

What  a  Dally  Newspaper  Migbt  be  Made,  by  W.  M.  Payne,  F,  Nov. 

A  Newspaper  Sensation,  by  L.  N.  Megargee,  Lipp,  Dec. 

Pens  and  Pencils  of  tbe  Press,  by  Josepb  Hatton,  Lud  M,  Dec. 

The  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Reporter,  A.  F.  MaUbews  on,  Chaut, 

Nov. 

Confessions  of  an  Interviewer  ,'by  John  B.  Lane,  P  MM,  Dec 
Jowett,  Benjamin,  Master  of  Balliol,  C,  Dec. ;  T  B,  Dec 
Berkley,  Rev.  W.,  on.  Ex  T,  Dec 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  on,  R  C,  Dec. 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  on,  N  C,  Dec 

Kameke,  Gen.  von,  and  MacMahon,  by  Capt.  Markham  Rose,  U  S  M,  Dec. 
Keats,  John,  Unedited  Letters  of,  A.  F.  Sleveklng  on,  F  R,  Dec. 
Keely's  Researches,  Edward  Legge  on,  Mod  R,  Nov. 
Khama,  the  Bechuana  Chief,  George  Cousins  on,  L  H,  Dec. 
Knox,  Archbishop,  Canon  Crosier  on,  R  R  R,  Nov. 

Labour: 

The  Government  and  Labour,  H.  W.  Masslngham  on,  C  R,  Nov. 
Fabian  Fustian,  by  Michael  Devltt,  N  C.  Dec. 
Liberalism  and  Social  Reform,  by  L.  Atherley  Jones,  New  R,  Dec. 
The  Unemployed : 
Barnett,  Canon,  on,  F  R,  Dec. 
Hughes,  Rev.  H.  P.,  on,  Horn  R,  Nov. 
MaclHwald,  J.  A.  M.,  on,  l»tw  R,  Dec. 
A  Knotty  Point  in  Employers'  Liability,  Bank,  Dec. 
The  Economy  of  High  Wages,  J.  A.  Hobson  on,  C  R,  Dec. 
The  Value  and  Use  of  Labour  Statistics,  by  C.  D.  Wright,  Eng  M,  Nov. 
Sir  George  Elliot's  Cure  for  Coal  Strikes,  I  R,  Nov. 
The  History  of  Strikes  In  America,  by  A.  A.  Freeman,  Eng  M,  Nov. 
Liberalism  and  Social  Reform,  by  L.  Atherley  Jones,  New  R.  Dec. 
Literature,  (see  also  under  Critic  ism,  Fiction,  Poetry,  French  Literature): 
'•  Mere  Literature,"  by  W.  Wilson,  A  M,  Dec 
Literary  Popularity,  by  Edgar  Fawcett,  Llpp,  Dec 
The  Five  Indispensable  Authors,  by  J.  Russell  Lowell,  C  M,  Dc 
Llttus  Veneris,  by  Dr.  Alan  Walters,  G  M,  Dec. 
I^ockwool,  Frank,  R.  Blathwayt  on,  I,  Dec 
Longfellow,  H.  W., 

The  True  Story  of  Evangeline,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Stephenson  on.  Sun  M,  Dec. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  on  the  Five  Indispensable  Authors,  C  M,  Dec. 
Lunacy :  Social  Relations  of  tbe  Insane,  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams  on,  NAB,  Nov. 


Gambling:  Pool-Rooms  and  Pool-Selling,  A.  Comstock  on,  N  A  R,  Nov. 

Gautter,  Theopnile,  T  B,  I>ec. 

Geography,  see  Contents  of  Geographical  Journal. 

Geology,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Geological  Magazine,  Journal  of  Geology) : 

The  Ice-Age  and  Its  Work.  A.  R.  Wallace  on,  F  R,  Dec. 
"  Golden  Ass,"  J.  F.  Rowbotham  on.  G  M,  Dec. 

Coif:  Something  more  than  a  First-class  Game,  by  II.  G.  Hut.binson. 
Nat  R  Dec 

Grand,  Sarah,  Frances  E.  Ashwell  on,  G  T,  Dec. 

Greece :  Five  Weeks  in  Greece,  by  J.  C.  Bailey,  T  B,  Dec. 

The  New  Athens,  Mac.  Dec. 
Gromadski,  Father,  Siberian  Priest,  Lady  Herbert  of  Lei  on,  M,  Dec. 
Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Rev.  W.  D.  Strapplni  on,  M,  Dec. 

Haiidon  Hall,  Elwln  Oliver  on,  Ata,  De;. 
Halfonl,  Sir  Henry,  Harry  How  on,  Str,  Nov. 

The  Index  and  My  Articles  on  Hell,  bv  Prof.  St.  George  Mlvart,  N  C,  Dec. 

Sew  Testament  Teaching  of  Hell,  W.  W.  McLaneon,  Horn  R,  Nov. 
Herbert,  George  an  I  Bemerton,  Mrs.  Mayo  on,  Sun  H,  Nov. 
Heredity :  A  Rejoinder  to  Prof.  Weismann,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  C  R,  Dec. 
Highwaymen  of  the  Railroad,  W.  A.  Plnkerton  un,  NAB,  Nov. 
»•  lme»,  Oliver  Wendell,  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on,  Y  M,  Deo. 
"°<«1  Life,  Ethl:s  of,  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  C  J,  Nov. 


MacMahon,  Marshal, 

MacMahon  aud  von  Kameke,  by  Capt  Markham  Rose,  U  S  M,  Dec. 

MacMahon  and  Uls  Forbears,  by  Emily  Crawford,  C  R,  Dec. 
Magic : 

Western  Magic:  A  Chat  with  Mr.  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Chas.  Bertram, 
Lud  M,  Dec. 

Magic  among  the  Red  Men,  by  Prof.  H.  Kellar,  N  A  R,  Nov. 
Manchuria :  A  Journey  through  Central  Manchuria,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylle, 

C  J,  Nov. 
Mann.  Tom,  J.  C.  Carllle  on,  R  C,  Nov. 

Maori  Race :  A  South  Sea  Island  and  Its  People,  by  F.  J.  Moss,  F  R,  Dec. 
Map,  Walter,  tbe  First  English  Fssaylst,  A.  W.  Colton  on,  P  L,  Nov. 
Marriage : 

On  Human  Marriage,  by  E.  Westermarck,  IJ  E,  Oct. 

Why  Men  Don't  Marry,  by  Mrs.  A.  Pollard,  Long,  Dec 
Mashonaland,  see  under  Africa. 
Massey,  Gerald,  B.  0.  Flower  on,  A,  Nov. 
Matabeletand,  see  under  Africa. 

Medical  Mission  at  Deptford,  W.  C.  Preston  on,  G  W,  Dec. 
Medicine,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Medical  Magazine,  Provincial  Medical 
Journal):  sa 
Medical  Slavery  through  legislation,  Henry  Wood  on,  A,  Nov. 
The  Effects  of  His  Occupation  on  the  Physician,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings, 
I  J  E.Oct. 

Hew  to  Make  a  Living  as  a  Doctor,  Y  M,  Dec 
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Melbourne.  Lord,  The  Queen  and  Her  First  Prime  Minister,  by  Hon.  R.  3. 

Brett,  N  C.  Dec 
Mexico : 

Bnsy  Days  of  an  Idler  in  Mexico,  by  Ellen  M.  Slayden,  Cos, "Nov. 
*■  Mexican  Village  Life,  Arthnr  Inkersley  on,  C  I  M,  Nov. 
Missions,  (see  also  Contents  of  Church  Missionary  InteUigtnter,  Missionary 
Review)'. 

The  Experiences  of  a  Missionary,  bv  Rev.  W.  Elliott,  C  W,  Nov. 

The  Men  Who  Die  1  at  I^okqja,  by  Kev.  A.  R.  Huckland,  Sun  M,  Dec. 
Morris,  Father  John,  Father  Pollen,  and  others  on,  M,  Dec. 
Mnll:  A  Naturalist's'  Notes,  by  "  Nether  Ijochaber,"  C  W,  Dec. 

Natural  Science,  see  Content;  of  Natural  Science. 
Navies,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  United  Service  Migazine) : 
History  and  Sea-Power,  F  R,  De-. 

Is  Oar  Sea  Power  to  be  Maintained?  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Nat  R, 

Dec. 

The  United  States  Navy  of  1893,  W.  H.  Jaques  on,  Ensr  M,  Nov. 
Toulon  and  the  French  Navy,  W.  L.  Clowes  on,  N  C,  Dec. 
New  Orleans,  G.  W.  Cable  on,  St  N,  Dec. 

New  York :  The  Wealth  of  New  York,  T.  F.  Gilroy  on,  N  A  R,  Nov. 
New  Zealand  :  Christmas  iu  New  Zealand,  E.  J.  Hart  on,  New  R,  Dec. 
Nonconformist  Endowments,  G.  H.  F.  Nye  on,  R  R  R,  Nov. 
NorrkBping.  Bishop  Vincent  on,  Chaut,  Nov. 
Nursing :  The  Life  of  a  Hospital  Norse,  Honnor  Morten  on,  Y  M,  Dec. 

Paine,  Thomas,  E.  P.  Powell  on,  A,  Nov. 

Pamir  Region:  Journeying*  In  the  Pamirs  and  Central  Asia,  by  Lord 

Dunmore,  G  J.  Nov. 
Paris:  Unknown  Paris,  M.  Grifllth  and  Jean  d'Orlol  on,  P  M  IB,  Dec 
Parish  Councils  and  Parish  Charities,  John  Darneld  on,  C  R,  Dec. 
Parliamentary,  (see  also  uuder  Labour,  Parish  Councils) : 
Stealing  a  Session,  Black,  Dec. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair,  by  H.  W.  Lucy,  Str,  Nov. 
Persia :  The  New  Map  of  Persia,  Hon.  O.  N.  Cureon  on,  Scot  G  M,  Nov. 
Peterborough  Saxon  Monastery,  Bishop  Perowne  o-t,  G  W,  Dec. 
Photography,  (see  also  Contents  of  Wilton's  Photographic  Magazine) : 

Photography  as  Evidence,  E.  A.  Jelf  on,  I,  Dec. 

Spirit  Photography,  Dr.  Dean  Clarke  on,  C  I  M,  Nov. 
Poetry  :  The  Cradle  of  the  Lake  Poets,  W.  Connor  Sydney  on,  G  H,  Dec. 
Political  Economy,  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
Tale  Review) :  ' 

The  Productivity  of  the  Individual,  W.  H.  Mallock  on,  N  A  R,  Nov. 
Political  Refugees  in  Loudon,  Linda  Villari  on,  L  H,  Dec. 
.  Psychical  Research : 

Superstition  and  Fact,  by  Andrew  Lang,  C  R,  Dec. 

Spirit  Photography,  Dr.  Dean  Clarke  on,  C  I  M,  Nov. 
Public  Health,  see  under  Sanitation. 
Pusey,  Dr.,  C.  Kegan  Paul  on,  M,  Dec. 

Race  Problems  of  America : 

The  Negro  Race:  Their  Condition,  Present  and  Future,  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Slattery,  C  W,  Nov. 

Negro  Outrage  No  Excuse  for  Lynching,  by  L.  E.  Bleckley,  F,  Nov. 

The  Last  Hold  of  the  Southern  Bully,  by  W.  H.  Page,  F,  Nov. 

Indian  Bibliographies,  R.  R.  Elliott  on,  ACQ,  Oct. 

Magic  Among  the  Red  Men,  by  Prof.  n.  Kellar,  N  AJR,  Nov. 
Railways,  s.-e  Conteuts  of  Investors'  Review. 
Religions,  Parliament  of,  Dr.  Paul  Cams  ou,  F,  Nov. 
Reunion  of  the  Churches,  see  under  Church  of  the  Future. 
Rlchter,  Jean  Paul,  J.  F.  Wallace  on,  P  L,  Nov. 
Rings :  The  Golden  Cir  let,  by  Benjimln  Taylor,  Ata,  Dec. 
Rossetti,  Christina  G.,  Poetry  of,  Katharine  Tynan  on,  Bkman.  Dec. 
Rural  Life,  (see  also  under  Parish  Councils)  : 

| .  Terrltorialism  iu  the  South-Eastem  Counties,'  Richard  Heath  on,  C  R  Dec. 

Confessions  of  a  Village  Tyrant,  by  Rev.  E.  Miller,  N  C,  Dec. 
Ruskln,  John,  W.  J.  Dawson  on,  Y  M,  Dec. 
KusaU : 

,  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Stnudlste,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  B.  White  on,  Sun  H.  Dec. 

Types  of  Stundists,  Sun  M,  Dec. 
:  Russian  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry,  B  T  J,  Nov. 

Sanitation  and  Public  Health  : 
What  London  People  Die  of,  by  H.  P.  Dunn,  N  C,  Dec. 
Muukipal  Sanitation  in  New  .York  and  Brooklyn,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  F, 
Nov. 

Sanitation  in  Berlin,  T.  M.  Leggc  on,  Med  M,  Nov. 
Scbleswlg-Holstein,  Princess  Vi  ctoria  of,  Y  W,  Dec. 
School  Board  of  London  and  Religious  Eiucatiou  : 

Diggle,  J.  R.,  on,  N  C,  Dec. 

Ridgeway,  Rev.  C.  J.  on,  R  R  R,  Nov. 

Riley,  Atbelstau,  on,  R  R  R,  Nov.  j  R  C,  Nov. 
Scorpions,*C,  Dec. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Unpnbllshe  I  Work  by,  Scrib,  Dec. 
Seals  :  Antarctic  Seals,  W.  S.  Bruce  on,  K,  Dec. 
Self-Government,  W.  S.  Lilly  on,  F  R,  Dec. 
Shakespeare,  (see  also  Contents  of  Shakctp'ariana) : 

The  Baeon-Sh  ikespeare  Case  :  Verdict  No.  4,  A,  Nov. 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  P..  A.  Proctor  on,  A,  Nov. 

"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Andrew  Lang  on,  Harp,  Dec. 

The  Supernatural  iu  ••  The  Tempest,"  Annie  R.  Wall  on,  P  L.  Nov. 

Gentle  Will,  Our  Fellow,  by  F.  G.  Fleay,  P  L,  Nov. 
Shields,  F.  J.,  J.  Hyslop  Bell  on,  G  T,  Dec. 
Shipping,  see  Content*  of  Xaulical  Magazine. 
Smythe,  R.  E.,  interviewed  by  R.  Blathwayt,  G  T,  Dec. 


Social  Problems  and  the  Chnrch,  M.  E.  Gates  on,  Chaut.  Nov. 
Socialism,  (see  also  under  Labour) : 

The  Indictment  of  Dives,  by  W.  S.  Lilly,  New  R.  Dec. 

What  JusUfics  Private  Property  ?  by  W.  L.  Sheldon,  I  J  E.  Oet. 

Socialism  in  France,  Yves  Guyot  on,  N  C.Dec. 
Sport :  Winter  Sport,  Hon.  G.  Loscelles  on,  New  R.  Dec. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C,  Lessons  from  His  Life,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt,  Horn  K, 

Nov. 
Statistics: 

Meetlug  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  at  Chicago,  B  T  J.Xov. 
The  Comparability  of  Trade  Statistics,  B  T  J,  Nov. 
The  Value  and  Use  of  Labour  Stausti  s,  by  C.  I).  Wright,  Eng  M.  Nov. 
Stundists,  see  under  Russia. 

Suez  Canal :  England's  Right  to  the  Soei  Shares,  by  Cope  Whitehonse,  F  R, 

Dec. 

Sunday  School  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  on.  Sun  H 
Nov. 

Taaffe,  Count,  T  B,  Dec 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

Is  Liquor  Selling  a  Sin  ?  by  Helen  M-  Gougar,  A,  Nov. 
Tennyson,  Lord. 

The  Value  of  His  Poetry  to  the  Ministry,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt,  Horn  B 

Dec. 

How  to  Study  "In  Mcmoriam,"  by  Helen  A.  Clarke,  P  L,  Nov. 
Theatres : 

Play-Acting  in  the  Moyen-Age,  R.  B.  Holt  on.  Mod  R,  Nov. 

Is  the  Theatre  growing  Less  Popular?  by  Wm.  Archer  and  J.  Coots 
Carr,  P  M  M,  Dec. 
Theosophy,  see  Contents-of  Lucifer,  Thfosophisl. 
Thompson,  Francis,  A  New  Poet,  T.  F.  O'Connor  on,  M  E,  Nov. 
Thoreau  and  His  English  Friend  Thomas  Chounondeley,  F.  B.  Sanborn  on. 

A  M,  Dec. 
Transit :  Ideal  Transit,  A  M,  Dec. 
Turkey,  (see  also  under  Constantinople) : 

Weights  and  Measures  in  Use  in  Turkey,  B  T  J,  Nov. 

United  States,  (see  also  under  Race  Problems,  Armies,  Navies,  Labour,  Saaht- 
tlon.  Education,  Journalism,  California,  Florida,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 
New  York,  Yellowstone  Park): 

State  Sovereignity  before  1789,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  on,  Y  R,  Nov. 

Congress  and  the  Cabinet,  by  G.  Bradford,  A  A  P  S,  Nov. 

Shall  the  Senate  Rnle  the  Republic  ?  by  Prof.  H.  van  Hoist,  F,  Nov. 

The  Senate  Iu  the  Light  of  History,  F,  Nov. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  Senate,  Wm.  M.  Stewart  ou,  N  A  R.  Nov. 

Obstruction  in  the  Senate,  H.  Cabot  Ixidge  on,  N  A  R,  Nov. 

Democracy  in  America,  F.  N.  Thorpe  ou,  A  M,  Dec. 

Ten  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  Cbas.  Lyman  on,  N  A  R,  Nov. 

Silver,  Moretou  Frewen  on,  Nat  R.  Dec. 

Evil  Things  and  Good  in  the  United  States,  I  R,  Nov. 

American  Farm  Mortgages,  I  R,  Nov. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  as  a  Trust,  I  R,  Nov. 

The  Story  of  the  '•  Maple  Leaf  "  Rallwav,  I  R,  Nov. 

Highwaymen  of  the  Railroad,  W.  A.  Pinkerton  on,  NAR,  Nov. 

How  to  Improve  Our  Roads,  bv  Gov.  Flower,  NAR,  Nov. 

Immigration  and  the  Sweating  System,  G.  E.  Walsh  on,  Chaut,  Nov. 

America's  Battle  for  Commercial  Supremacy,  J.  R.  Procter  on,  F,  Nov. 

The  Slave  Power  and  the  Money  Power,  C.  W,  Cuam  ou,  A,  Nov. 

Parks  and  Reservations,  M.  Newman  on,  C  I  M,  Nov. 

Western  Landscapes,  by  Hamlin  Garland,  A  M,  Dec 

A  Cadian  Rice  Flat,  Phebe  S.  Lovell  on,  F  L,  Dec. 

By  the  Waters  of  Chesapeake,  by  J.  W.  Palmer,  C  H.  Dec. 
.   The  Earlv  Americans,  Prof.  G.  N.  Richardson  on,  C  I  M,  Nov. 
United  States  and  Canada,  sec  under  Canada. 

University  Colleges:  Their  Origin  and  Methods,  by  Brother  Aiariis,  A  C 8, 
Oct. 

University  Extension,  see  under  Education. 

Venice,  H.  W.  Massinghim  on,  E  I,  Dec. 

Verlaine,  Paul,  Arthur  Symons  on.  New  R,  Dec. 

Volunteers:  Forgotten  Volunteers,0.  E.  Wheeler  on,  U  S  M,  Dec. 

Wells :  Holy  Wells  of  Scotland,  R.  C.  Hope  on.  Ant.  Dec. 

Wlllard,  Miss  Frances  E.,  Autobiographical,  Y  M,  Dec. 

Woman,  (sec  also  un  ler  Marriage,  and  Contents  of  Girls'  Gvm  Paper  ) : 

The  Progress  of  Women,  C.  A.  ( 'banner  on,  G  W,  Dec. 

New  Employment  fer  Educated  Women,  Lady  Knightley  of  Fawslevoo. 
New  R,  Dec. 

Women  :  Their  Needs  nnd  Helpers,  by  Lady  Laura  Ridding,  N  H,  Bec 

Kuowledge  the  Preserver  of  Purity,  by  I  jura  E.  Scammon,  A,  Nov. 

Are  Our  Girls  Degenerating  f  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  C  S  J,  Dec. 

Of  the  Eternal  Feminize,  by  l^afcadio  Hearn,  A  K,  Dec. 

A  Paiisienne,  Marquise  <le  San  Carlos  ou,  NAR,  Nov. 

The  Spanish  Woman,  Kva  Canel  on,  NAR,  Nov. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  and  Worcestershire,  Arg,  Dec. 
World's  Fair,  see  uuder  Chicago. 

Ya-hting :  The  Victory  of  the  Vigilant,  Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy  on,  0,  Dec. 
Yellowstoue  Park,  Percival  Rivers  on,  Ata,  De\ 
York,  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 
The  Royal  Weddiug :  From  an  Oriental  Tolnt  of  View,  M.  R.  Ahroel ob, 
Str,  Nov. 

Zend-Avesta,  Date  of,  Prof.  Max  M  .lie:-  o  i,  C  R,  Dec. 
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SUNLIGHT  SOAP  COMPETITIONS 

232,000  Prizes  of  Bicycles,  Watches,  and  Books,  value  £41,904. 

The  First  of  these  Monthly  Competitions  will  be  held  on  January  31st,  1894,  to  be  followed 

by  others  eacfi  month  during  1894. 


Competitors  to  Save  as  many  "  SUNLIGHT"  S  «p  Wrappers  as  they  can  collect  Cot  off  the  top  portion  of  each  wrapper 
— that  portion  containing  the  heading  "SUNLIGHT  SOAP."  These  (called  the  "Coupons,")  are  to  be -sent,  enclosed  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  Competitor  has  written  his  or  her  full  name  nnd  address,  and  the  number  of  coupons  sent  iu, 
postage  paid,  to  Messrs  Lever  Bbothebs,  Limited,  Port  Sunlight,  near  Brkenhead,  marked  on  the  Postal  Wrapper  (top  left- 
hand  corner),  with  the  NUMBER  of  t!ie  DISTRICT  Competitor  livi  s  in. 


So.  of 
IMraricli 


For  thin  Competition  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  divided  into 
8  District*,  m  under: 


1.— IRELAND. 


2. — SCOTLAND. 
3 


MIDDLESEX, 
SURREY. 


KENT,  and 


4. —NORTHUMBERLAND,  DUR- 
HAM, and  YORKSHIRE. 


5.— CUMBERLAND.  WESTMORE- 
LAND, LANCASHIRE,  and 
ISLE  OF  MAN. 


6.— WALES,  CHESHIRE,  STAF- 
FORDSHIRE, SHROPSHIRE, 
WORCESTERSHIRE.  MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE, and  HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. 


7. — NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
DERBYSHIRE,  LINCOLN 
SHIRK,  LEICESTERSHIRE, 
WARWICKSHIRE,  RUT- 
LANDSHIRE, NORFOLK, 
SUFFOLK,  CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE, HUNTINGDON 
SHIRE,  NORTHAMPTON 
SHIRE,  BEDFORDSHIRE, 
and  OXFORDSHIRE. 


8.— ESSEX,  HERTFORDSHIRE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
BERKSHIRE.  SUSSEX, 
HAMPSHIRE,  WILTSHIRE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
SOMERSETSHIRE.  DOR- 
SETSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, 
CORNWALL,  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT,  and  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 


The  Prises  will  be  awarded  ewry  month  during  18W,  in  e 
of  the  8  Districts,  ae  under : — 


Every  month,  in  each  of  the  8  diatriata, 
the  5  Competitors  who  send  the  largest 
number  of  Coupons  from  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  will  each  receive,  at 
winner's  option,  a  Lady's  or  Gent's  Premier 
Safety  Cycle  with  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyres, 
value  £20   

The  next  20  Competitors  will  eachreoeive, 
at  winner's  option,  a  Lady's  or  Grant's 
"Waltham"  Stem- Winding;  Silver  Lever 
Watch,  value  £4  4s.   

The  next  200  Competitors  will  eaoh  re- 
ceive a  Book,  published  at  6s.   

The  next  soo  Competitors  will  eaoh  re- 
oeive  a  Book,  published  at  8a.  6d  

The  next  400  Competitors  will  eaoh  re- 
ceive a  Book,  published  at  2s.  8d.   

The  next  SOO  Competitors  will  eaoh  re- 
ceive a  Book,  published  at  2s  

The  next  1,000  Competitors  will  eaoh  re- 
ceive a  Book,  published  at  Is.   

X  ULE8. 

I.  The  Competitions  will  Close  the  last  day  of  each 
month.  Coupons  receive*!  too  late  for  one  month's  competition 
will  be  put  into  the  next. 

II.  Competitors  who  obtain  wrappers  from  unsold  soap 
in  dealer's  stock  will  be  disqualified.  Employees  of  Messrs. 
leaver  llrothers,  Limited,  and  their  families,  are  debarred 
from  competing. 

III.  A  printed  list  of  Winners  of  Bicycles  and  Watches, 
and  of  Winning  Numbers  of  Coupons  for  Books  in  Com- 
petitor's Districts  will  be  forwarded,  21  days  after  each 
competition  closes,  to  those  competitors  who  send  Half-peuny 
Stamp  for  Postage,  but  In  all  cases  where  this  is  doue,  "Stamp 
enclosed  "  shonl-l  be  written  on  the  form. 

IV.  Me-srs  Lever  Brothers,  "Limited,  will  award  the 
prices  fairly  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  Judgment,  bat  it 
is  understood  that  all  who  compete  tigree  to  accept  the  award 
of  Messis.  1-ever  Brothers,  Limited,  as  final. 

Tht  Bi'pcJa  art  f*fl  fr7«*r,.(Vri  UWto./  (Spiral)  Tut*  PramttT  Cvelt» 
(Jlighftl  Av*xrdt  Chic,*?',  !893  .  m  •■■/ortersri  f*c  Prtatirr  Cycl*  Co., 
Id.,  itj  Gmntlrp  ami  Londvn,  itud  u>itk  1W-  p.  IHtfi,  Pm<un*uic  Tyrri; 
eVsrWe'r  "  JwrimcilU  "  Lamp  i  LamjUvok  *  405  tiaddU;  ltarrium'i  Oo*g  ; 
Toil  l'ali*t,  Pump,  Jtr. 


Value  of  Prizes  given  each 
month  in  wli  district. 


Total  Value  of  Prizes  In  all  the 
8  districts  Oaring  IstH. 


jC 

s 

d. 

£ 

t. 

<L 

00 

0 

0 

9.6C0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

8,064 

0 

0 

eo 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

6,040 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

60 

0 

o 

4,800 

0 

0 

41,904 

0 

0 

jW  «*'•»  '«f  port** 


GIVEN  AWAYand ENCLOSED  w'th  every  6^&l/-B0TTLE  OF 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  JOHN  BONDS  COLD  MEWL  MAKING  INK  AVOUCHtR 

ENTIUINC  PURCHASER  TO  THEIR  NAME  ORM0N0CRAM  RUBBER  STAMlj 

ISOLD EVERY1NHERES.  DIRECT  fROMWORKS  75 SOUTHCATE  R<  LONDON. 


-"1B.I8TMA8  &  NEW  YEAR'S  PRESENTS. 

HDIES  AVOID  CHILLS 

By  ordering  ono  ol  our  clWmitiff,  moot  pructictil 

Wool  or  Chenille  Capes. 

They  do  uot  HHp  off  like  Shawls,  nor  do  they 
hinder  the  Movements. 

The  Beat  .Article  to  be  worn  in  the 
House,  Theatre,  at  Parties,  etc. 

Write  lu-doy  jur  JUmtraUd  Pries  List,  stnt  graiit. 
Mention  "Thjc  Rkvixw  or  Rkvikw*." 

Knitted  Corset  Co.,  Nottingham. 


WAJLPOLE  BROTHERS 

(EnlablMusd  1760 ) 

Invite  Lattice  to  send  for  their  SAMPLES  and  PRICE  LIST, 
which  are  sent  FREE.    They  will  enable  any  Lady  to  mark 
the  great  saving  and  greater  satisfaction  gained  by  buying 
direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS.,  from  2s.  2d.  per  doz. 
DAMASK  TABLE  CLOTHS    ..  from  3s.  6d.  each. 
DAMASK  NAPKINS      ..      ..  from  3s.  per  doz. 

GLASS  CLOTHS  from  4d.  per  yard. 

DUSTERS     ..  from  Is.  9d.  per  doz. 

"  BELFAST  HOUS^T^oTnEW  BOND  ST.,  W. 

(TWO  D00B8  FttOH  OXFOKD  SiaEBT.) 
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Fry's 

72  PRIZE  MEDALS  Awarded  to  the  Firm. 


"  There  Is  no  beverage  which  can  so  confident  : 
recommended."— Medical  Annual,  1893. 

Pure  Concentrated 

COCOA 


Purchasers  should  ask  specially  for  FRY'S  Pure  Concentrated  COCOA,  to  distinguish  It  from  other  varieties  manufactured  by  tie  Kr. 


BUTTER  -  SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 


r\M  M  E  L\s 

„  TOILET 

VlN  ECA^ 


Has  for  over  Half  a  Century  sustained  its  53*  ► 

Higfh  Reputation  as  an  Indispensable  Toilet  ""'SjtiSJ**  * 
Requisite.    Delightfully  Cooling  to  the  Skin.       tHmt^  I 
Rimmt-Vit  Specialities  for  t/ir  Toiint,  Vvvfumr*,  tlmupm,  I'owdmt ,  ^ 
EUGENE  RIMMEL.  LTD..  call  Special  Attention       *«■  ► 
to  their  CHOICE  AND  VARIED  COLLECTION  OF  ► 

CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  GOODS  ► 

SOLD   EVERYWHERE  ► 

CAVTIOX.—Xote  Tr<uU  Mark  as  aOm-e  on  all  ..«.»/»,  mirf  Kenan  »f  Imila  iunl.  t 
96  Strand.  180  Regent  St..  64  Cheapslde,  London  ;  and  Paris.  > 


THE 

BEST 
REMEDY 

FOR 

CORNS  AND 
BUNIONS 

Vet  Discovered 
IT  ACTS  LIKE  MAGIC  1"  IsMevIng  pal"  lorohMnjc,  ami  w.n  .ores  the  icorat 
('urns  ami  hmiions.  It  is  SWtaiaUy  Useful  fur  reducing  hiilargisl  lireut  Toe  .luints 
Wbli  h  s,.  mar  the  symmetry  ..|  the  feet.  THOUSANDS  have  Iwn  CURED,  Koine  of 
whets  hail  siitTered  for  Qftr  years  without  behiK  able  tu  get  relief  frotn  any  uther 
Nasi*.  A  TRIAL  of  a  l«>\  Is  earnestly  with  ltd,  a-  Immki.i  m  k  Kklikf  it-  Suns. 
Sold  iu  llnxes.  It.  ltd.,  of  all  Chemists,  or  |«*t  free  fur  It  stamps,  ttire  t  turn  the 
Sole  Makers,  M.  BEETHAM  &  SON,  Cnemists.  CHELTENHAM. 


Reckitt's 
Blue. 

Refuse  All  Substitutes! 


I- 

Grossmtth's 


NEW  INDIAN  PERFUME 


'Phul-nana  sachets 


for  Scenting  the  Wardrobe, Des*  Cloir,!-- 
An  Invaluable  Aromatic  Disinfectnc 


J.GROSSMrTH.SOM.&CO,  85,NEWCATESt  l 


DENSMORE 

The  World's  Greatest  TYPEWRITER. 


THE 


From  the  day  this  machine* 
the  public  it  ranked  with  the  Highest 

of  Typewriters. 

THE  DENSMORE 

has  been  sarre*aful  over  all  Its  ntia  ~  i 
War  Office  of  the  United  .State 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Deerjttf*  had 
of  oor  NEW  PATENT  TVPE  BRISK 
No  More  Dirty  Type : 

No  More  Soiled  Hands 
No  More  lost  That 
THE  DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO.  . 1 
61  CRACECHUBCH  ST.,  10HDM X- 


ixeys 

Black 


WONDERFUL 

VELVETEEN-2 


Patterns  Ftsi 

Bkyk  «ad  all  a-  ' 

iifu![  CoK-onv  f"1'  r_ 
l.j.1  Ererf  to"'"' 
the  Hoot  .i- 


fcadh  ur  I. 
nl  nil 
Ifre  tli 


.  >l.«uU  «.«  —  —    —    —  —  

'  1..  in  any  reepst  tniillv.  LEWIS'S  will  GIVE  a  New  Dreat  rorSuhiw 
,  ftn.l  l'*y  tli.-  Full  C„.|  ,,r  MiikOi£  and  TriinmllME.     Lewi*'*  t*n«.we- 
W»  Velveteen  tlieini  tv,-..  nod  oil  II  iirtet  to  lh«  pobuo  at  »/•  »  fard 
Carriage  Cald  on  all  order*. 
DRESS   MATERIALS  direct  from  the  Manuraeturen—a  fcrinc  of 
IDs.  hi  ill-  £.  vy.iNDWiKUI.iu  Vrtlllv.  Style,  Beauty,  ami  Variety,  ladjas^1-' 
tition  tltviBW  or  Rtnawa  and  Aitdnrv— 


LEWIS'S  in  Market  Street,  Manchester 


K  illi  am  Clowes  and  Sons.  Limited.  Stamford  Street  and  Charine  Cross,  and  Published  for  the  Proprietor  by  HoBACI  \W- 

AND  Son.  at  135.  Fleot  Street.  E.C- December,  18»3Dig itized  byOUUVK 
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PROLOGUE. 


ICTOR  HUGO  affronted  the  incredulous  intelligence  of  his  generation  by  his  description  of  the 


W  Devil  Fish.  No  one  who  has  ever  read  "  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  that  marvellous  prose  epic  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  heroic  combat  waged  unceasingly  by  man  against  the  brute  forces  of  nature,  can  ever 
forget  the  shudder  of  horror  with  which  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  between  Gilliatt,  the  hardy 
sailor,  and  the  Devil  Fish,  that  nightmare  of  romance. 

"It  is  impossible,"  cried  the  critics.  "This  spectral  phantasm  of  the  deep  never  existed,  could  not 
exist.  The  Devil  Fish,  with  its  eight  huge  arms,  with  its  four  hundred  pustules  that  cut  and  suck  like  a 
cupping  glass,  this  loathly  horror  of  vampire-death  lurking  in  ocean  caves  to  seize  the  limb  and  drain  the 
life  of  the  unwary  fisherman,  is  but  a  monster  such  as  '  the  dreamer  sees  confusedly  through  the  loophole  of 
the  night.'    It  has  no  other  actual  existence." 

The  critics  were  wrong — as  usual.  Genius  was  vindicated  by  facts,  and  science  verified  the  monstrosity 
of  romance.  The  ostopus  has  even  been  exhibited  in  museums,  and  living  specimens  have  been  shown  in 
aquariums.  But  that  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  What  was  unexpected  was  the  sudden 
revelation  that  Victor  Hugo's  Devil  Fish  was  a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  a  hideous  monstrosity  of  our  own 
day,  so  monstrous  and  so  hideous  that  even  the  octopus  whieh  seized  Gilliatt  seems  but  an  innocent 
plaything.  The  school  of  Biblical  Commentators,  which  expended  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  in  demonstrating 
how  the  strange  creatures  seen  by  John  in  Apocalyptic  vision  prefigured  modern  monarchies,  empires, 
and  churches,  is  almost  extinct.  The  prophet  Baxter  is,  I  believe,  its  only  surviving  representative.  •  But 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  misplaced  ingenuity  with  which  that  worthy  man  proves  conclusively  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  may  be  discerned  as  in  a  glass  darkly  in  the  mystic  beast  of  the 
Revelation  would  enable  us  to  prove  that  Victor  Hugo  when  describing  the  Devil  Fish  was  prophesying 
the  advent  of  the  Liberator  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society. 

The  famous  chapter,  "A  Monster,"  in  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  reads,  indeed,  like  a  poetic  version  of 
the  report  of  the  Official  Receiver.  The  Devil  Fish,  with  its  eight  tentacles  extending  round  a  face  witli 
two  dull  glassy  eyes,  clearly  corresponds  to  the  Liberator  and  its  eight  affiliated  companies.  Many  an 
unfortunate  shareholder  and  depositor  will  recognise  the  accuracy  of  this  prophetic  description  : — 

It  winds  round  its  victim,  covering  him  and  enveloping  him  in  its  slimy  folds.  ...  It  is  a  spider  in  its  shape,  a 
chameleon  in  its  rapid  changes  of  hue.  When  angry  it  becomes  purple.  Its  most  disgusting  characteristic  is  its  impalpability. 
Its  slimy  folds  strangle ;  its  very  touch  paralyses.  It  looks  like  a  mass  of  scorbutic  gangrened  flesh;  it  is  a  hideous 
picture  of  loathsome  disease.  Once  fixed  you  cannot  tear  it  away.  It  clings  closely  to  its  prey.  How  does  it  do  so? 
By  creating  a  vacuum.  ...  It  is  a  pneumatic  machine  that  attacks  you.  You  are  struggling  with  a  void  which  possesses 
eight  antennas.  No  scratches,  no  bites,  but  an  indescribable  suffocation.  The  terrible  wretch  grins  upon  you  by  a 
thousand  foul  mouths.  The  hydra  incorporates  itself  with  the  man,  and  the  man  with  the  hydra.  You  become  one  and 
the  same.  The  hideous  dream  is  in  your  bosom.  The  Devil  Fish  draws  you  into  its  system.  He  drags  you  to  him  and 
into  him;  bound  helplessly,  glued  where  you  stand,  utterly  powerless,  you  are  gradually  emptied  into  a  loathsome 
receptacle,  which  is  the  monster  itself. 

How  true  to  life  is  all  this,  there  is  no  need  to  declare.  But  if  further  confirmation  were  wanted  we 
have  it  in  Victor  Hugo's  remarkable  phrase — 


The  Devil  Fish  is  a  hypocrite. 
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Hypocrisy  was  the  dominant  note  of  Liberator  finance.  As  the  Devil  Fish  wound  one  of  its  tentacles 
around  a  rock  while  it  cast  the  other  seven  around  its  victim,  so  the  Liberator  anchored  itself  upon  the 
Nonconformist  chapel,  and  devoured  its  victims  to  the  slow  music  of  the  Doxology. 

The  Devil  Fish  attacked  one  man  who  escaped,  and  the  romance-reading  world  shudders  at  the  horrid 
strife. 

The  Liberator  attacked  thousands  upon  thousands  who  did  not  escape,  and  the  great  public  passes  by  on 
the  other  side,  caring  but  little  for  the  devastation  that  has  been  wrought  in  a  thousand  homes. 

Gilliatt,  in  Victor  Hugo's  story,  by  a  rapid  flourish  of  his  trusty  knife  tore  off  his  assailant's  head  as  a 
man  draws  a  tooth.  In  England  to-day  the  Liberator  is  dead,  but  the  evil  principle  which  gave  life  to  it 
and  all  its  companies  lives  and  thrives  and  flourishes  amongst  us. 

That  principle  will  have  to  be  tracked  to  its  lair  and  slain,  before  the  thrifty  investor  can  recover 
confidence.  The  extent  to  which  that  confidence  has  been  shaken,  only  those  understand  who  have  looked 
below  the  surface.  Trust  between  man  and  man  has  been  scorched  up,  and  no  one  knows  but  that  in  any 
promising  investment  there  lurks  the  long  death-dealing  arm  of  a  new  Liberator. 

Confidence  must  be  restored  if  business  is  to  revive  and  thrift  to  regain  its  charm.  It  is  atheism  to  say 
that  nothing  can  be  done,  and  that  swindling  is  business  and  that  all  business  is  swindling.  A  generation 
that  has  stamped  out  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections  by  a  single  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  going  to  sit 
down  helplessly  before  the  nm  possumus  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  incite  many  to  co-operate  in  a  manful  attempt  to  cope  with  this  great  malady, 
I  have  written  out  my  ideas  in  this  Christmas  story  of  "Two  and  Two  Make  Four."  Whatever  may  be 
their  defects,  they  are  the  best  that  I  can  offer,  and  if  each  brings  his  best  the  worst  will  soon  be  mended. 

It  is  a  story,  and  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history — although,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  I  have  built  my  fiction  upon  palpably  obvious  foundations  of  fact. 

.  Of  the  Daily  Paper  and  the  somewhat  fantastic  vision  of  what  might  be  in  1900  A.D.,  that  also  is 
romance.  Much  of  it,  however,  might  be  converted  into  realised  fact  if  100,000  of  my  readers  first  ordered 
the  Daily  Paper  into  existence,  and  then  paid  the  cost  of  a  cigarette  a  day  into  the  Fund  of  the  Fellowship. 

A  penny  a  day  could  save  millions  a  year.  But  I  leave  the  question  of^  the  realisation  of  this  dream 
with  the  public. 


W.  T.  STEAD. 


H6tel  de  l'Eubope,  Lucerne,  September  3,  1893. 
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TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  FOUR 


PART  I.— THE  CRASH  OF  THE  EMANCIPATOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE. 

'  December  frost  lay  lightly  on  the  leafless  trees,  and  the 
westering  sun  was  sinking  slowly  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
when  Dick  Grant,  looking  out  of  the  first-class  window  of 
the  express,  saw  the  first  of  the  villa  outposts  which  London 
has  thrown  out  in  every  direction  round  her  crowded  heart. 
The  great  city  was  still  twenty  miles  away,  nor  could  his 
eye  catch  even  a  distant  glimpse  in  the  horizon  of  her  domes 
and  towers.  But  the  suburban  villa,  trim  and  snug,  with  its 
gravelled  walks  and  well-kept  grounds,  seemed  almost  as 
significant  of  the  nearness  of  the  metropolis,  as  the  sentry 
pacing  his  round  is  of  the  camp  which  lies  hidden  in  tho 
valley. 

Dick's  face  slightly  flushed  as  he  leant  back  in  the 
cushioned  seat  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  delicious  reverie. 
He  was  young — not  more  than  twenty-two  at  the  outside — 
enthusiastic,  with  the  dreamy  fervour  of  the  student  and 
of  the  idealist.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  and  was  in  his  last  year  at  Oxford.  Next  year 
he  hoped  he  would  take  a  first-class — at  least,  he  wai 
assured  by  those  who  knew,  such  an  honour  was  not  beyond 
his  grasp;  and  after  he  had  passed,  all  life  lay  before  him, 
not  as  the  barren  wilderness  of  sin,  but  as  the  leafy  glades 
of  Paradise.  The  only  question  with  him  was,  which  of 
the  many  vistas  should  he  take  in  order  to  gain  his  goal  ? 
His  only  perplexity  was  a  choice  between  the  embarrassment 
of  rival  attractions.  He  was  to  do  something  great — some- 
thing to  make  the  world  better  than  he  found  it ;  but  what 
it  was  exactly  he  did  not  know.  He  contemplated  the 
future  with  the  complacency  of  one  who  has  always  found 
things  go  well  after  exertion,  and  the  very  haze  with  which 
its  distinctness  was  blurrW  added  to  its  charm.  For  him, 
as  for  all  other  youths  whose  experience  has  been  like  his, 
the  unknown,  inste;v  1  of  being  terrible,  was  full  of  a  delightful 
fascination.    Why  should  he  be  uneasy? 

"What  does  the  future  lioLLin_it?!'_he  asked  himself. 
"Something  good,  I  know,"  he  would  reply,  with  a  smile, 
and  revert  to  building  again  his  castles  in  the  air :  those 
charming  cha'eaux  in  which  the  eager  idealist  finds  so 
necessary  a  refuge  from  the  grim  realities  and  squalid 
miseries  of  actual  life. 

Dick  Grant  was  more  than  usually  pleased  with  himself 
that  day.  He  had  just  left  an  admiring  circle  of  friends 
and  fellow  students  at  Oxford,  every  one  of  whom  believed 
in  him,  and  was  confident  that  next  year  he  would  puU  off 
the  double  event.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Strawberry  Hall, 
where  he  was  to  spend  Christmas  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Dodds — 
Dodds  the  great  builder,  whose  genius  was  transforming  the 
squalid  village  of  London  into  a  city  of  palaces — Dodds,  the 
friend  and  colleague  of  Mr.  Spencer,  M.P.,  through  whose 
influence  Dick  fondly  dreamed  that  he  would  some  day 
enter  the  House  of  Commons — that  goal  of  youthful  ambi- 
tion. This  Christmas  at  Croydon,  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  so  long,  was  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  destiny.  After 
he  had  met  Mr.  Spencer,  he  would  see  more  clearly  which 
of  the  many  tempting  roads  that  stretched  before  him 


would  lead  him  most  surely  to  tho  goal  of  his  somewhat 
indefinite  ambition — to  do  some  good  in  the  world.'to  be 
somebody,  to  make  mankind  a  little  happier  than  he  found  it. 

Ah,  what  was  that  ?  Dick  paused,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
The  train  had  just  swept  round  a  curve,  and  there  far  away 
against  the  sky-line  he  saw  the  towers  of  Westminster. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  the  train  hurried  on,  and  he  saw 
no  more.    But  that  moment  was  enough. 

The  Clock  Tower,  and  the  flagless  pile  of  masonry  that 
overtopped  it,  and  looked  down  in  imperious  pride  even  upon 
the  famous  Abbey  at  its  base,  gave  a  voice  to  his  ambitions. 
"It  is  the  centre  of  the  world,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  why 
not  of  my  world  ?"  The  question  woke  up  so  many  pleasing 
fancies  that  he  hardly  noticed  the  deepening^  gloom  of  the 
wintry  night  which  brooded  over  Clapham  Junction,  where 
he  had  to  change  for  Streatham. 

Even  Clapham  Junction,  that  shanty  stretched  out  on 
a  gridiron  of  rails,  failed  to  dim  his  exultation,  the 
severest  test  surely  to  which  young  enthusiasm  could  be 
subjected.  Train  after  train  thundered  past  with  screeching 
whistle  and  rattle  of  wheels,  bells  rang,  heavy-laden  porters 
rushed  hither  and  thither,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  con- 
fusion Dick  Grant  stood  on  the  platform  absorbed,  feeling 
an  elation  as  of  another  world. 


DICK  OBAST. 
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Two  and  Two  Make  Four. 


"A  thousand  trains  a  day,"  he  said  to  himself,  "pass  and 
repass  this  spot.  What  a  triumph  of  ordered  industry,  of 
centralised  administration !  And  yet  it  is  worked  in  perfect 
safety  amid  snow  and  fog  and  the  midnight  gloom  by  as 
common-place  a  set  of  mortals  as  the  world  holds."  For 
Dick,  withljis  university  culture,  was  apt  to  look  down  upon 
common  folk  innocent  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  as 
but  the  homespun  of  humanity.  He  loved  them  in  the 
abstract,  and  no  doubt  would  gladly  help  them.  But  all 
the  same  he  looked  down  upon  them  from  the  superior 
altitude  of  his  university  career. 

"  Portsmouth  train ! "  yelled  a  porter,  ringing  his  bell, "  all 
for  Portsmouth ! "  as  the  South- Western  train,  her  lamps 
glowing  bright  through  the  frosty  mirk,  drew  up  at  the 
platform.  Dick  started.  For  Portsmouth  was  to  him  one 
of  the  magic  words  which,  like  Solomon's  carpet,  need  only 
to  be  uttered  to  transport  one  far  over  sea  and  land.  "  Ports- 
mouth !  all  here  for  Portsmouth,"  cried  the  porter.  "  Are 
you  for  Portsmouth,  sir?"  addressing  Grant.  But  he  got 
no  answer,  for  Grant  was  already  in  Portsmouth,  the  great 
sea  gate  of  England,  watching  the  mail-clad  warships  sail 
forth  deep 
laden  with 
the  thunder- 
bolts of  the 
modern 
Jove,  to 
keep  watch 
and  ward 
for  Britain 
on  all  the 
seas  of  all 
the  world. 
The  whistle 
sounded, the 
train  started, 
when  sud-  m 
denly  he  was 
startled  from 
his  reverie 
by  a  shrill 
cry  of  terror. 
A  young 
girl,  of  about 
fourteen, 
unaware 
that  the  door 
leaned  against 


THE  TOWERS  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


Of 

it 


the  carriage  had  been  left  unfastened, 
to  catch  a  last  glance  of  the  station. 
The  door  swung  open,  and  she  clinging  to  it,  screaming, 
was  dragged  along  the  platform.  Grant  heard  the  scream ; 
the  train  was  every  second  increasing  its  speed.  Almost 
automatically,  as  the  carriage  swept  past  him,  he  sprang 
on  to  the  footboard,  and  grasping  the  bar  with  his  right 
hand,  caught  the  terror-stricken  girl  round  the  waist  with 
his  left  arm,  and  swung  her  into  the  carriage.  He  had 
only  time  to  see  her  sink  into  the  arms  of  a  lady, 
apparently  her  mother,  and  to  close  the  door,  when  the 
train,  now  going  at  nearly  full  speed,  left  the  platform 
behind  it.  He  was  standing  on  the  footboard.  He  could 
hear  faintly  the  shouting  of  the  porters,  and  saw  before 
him  the  dark  outline  of  a  bridge.  He  jumped  clear  of  the 
train,  and  fell  in  a  maze  of  signal  wires.  The  ground 
seemed  to  leap  up  at  him  as  he  touched  it ;  he  rebounded 
like  a  ball,  and  plunged  forward  as  a  ricochet.  His  foot 
caught  in  a  wire.  An  agonising  pang  shot  through  his 
ankle.    He  shrieked,  and  dropped  fainting. 

Porters  ran  up  with  lanterns,  half  expecting  to  see  him 
dead.  They  found  him  mixed  up  in  the  signal  wires,  appa- 
rently whole,  and  certainly  breathing.    His  foot  had  been 


badly  wrenched,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  trace  of  injury. 
The  pin  of  extricating  his  foot  brought ,  him  back  to 
consciousness.  "  Don't !  oh,  don't,  I  can't  bear  it !  "  he 
shrieked  as  the  rough  fellows  were  getting  him  out.  "  Then 
wot  for  did  you  go  and  do  it,  you  bloontin'  fool  ?  "  said  one 
of  the  men.  "  Shut  up,  Jim,"  said  the  other,  "  don't  you 
see  the  gemman's  hurt  V  " 

Dick  was  carried  to  the  platform  amid  the  little  crowd 
that  always  gathers  hungry  for  .'a  sensation.  A  doctor  was 
sent  for,  and  he  pronounced  it  nothing  more  than  a  sprained 
ankle.  He  bandaged  it  and  prescribed  rest  for  a  week. 
"  Get  home  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  he,  "  and  lie  up  till 
the  New  Year."  Poor  Dick  !  he  could  not  go  home.  Home 
was  in  South  Wales.  His  nearest  friend  was  Mr.  Dodds,  at 
Strawberry  Hall.  But  how  could  he  go  there,  crippled  and 
helpless  ?  And  yet  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  The 
pain  was  not  so  acute  now,  but  he  had  lost  the  train  he 
was  expected  by.  A  telegram  would  explain  everything, 
and  the  carriage  would  meet  the  next  train. 

He  sent  off  the  telegram,  and  lay  waiting.  He  was  a  bit 
bswildered.    Why  had  this  happened?    What  was  that 

girl  to  him, 
that  he 
should  have 
risked  his 
life  to  save 
her  ?  That 
was  the  por- 
ter's busi- 
ness,  not 
his!  What 
thanks  had 
he  got  to 
salve  the 
excruciating 
pain  of  his 
ankle?  He 
would  have 
been  at 
Streatham 
.  by  now,  if 
he  only  had 
done  as  the 
others  had 
done,  and  let 
her  take  the 

consequences  of  her  own  carelessness*  And  now,  what  a 
sudden  transformation !  His  Christmas  dream  had  vanished, 
and  he  lay  a  helpless  cripple,  a  heavy  imposition  upon  the 
good  nature  of  his  host.  These  were  only  the  natural 
grumblings  of  Dick's  sprained  ankle.  He  would  have  con- 
sidered himself  a  brute  if  he  had  not  made  that  spring. 
"  And  then  what  a  face  that  mother  had !  She  was  Jun<> 
herself.  It  was  something  to  have  saved  that  woman's 
child." 

"  Clapham  Junction !  Clapham  Junction ! "  cried  the 
porter,  as  a  heavily  crowded  train  lumbered  up  into 
the  station.  The  words  gave  a  turn  to  his  thoughts. 
"Clapham!  Clapham!  What  does  that  remind  me  of  ?  Ah, 
yes !  Wilberforce  and  Macaulay — heroes  who  made  history. 
They  did  not  grudge  a  sprained  ankle  when  they  saw  their 
duty.  Neither  would  Dodds  nor  Spencer,  who  seem  to  be 
the  heirs  of  the  piety  and  philanthropy  of  the  Clapham  sect." 

And  the  young  man  nerved  himself  up  by  thinking  of  the 
famous  Evangelicals,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  so  that 
when  the  train  came  for  Streatham  he  was  able  to  take  his 
seat  without  much  difficulty. 

As  he  leaned  against  the  window,  trying  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  wilderness  of  streets,  and  crescent*,  and  mazy  roads, 
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villa-lined  and  gas-lit,  he  fell  a-musing  how  odd  it  was  that 
different  suburbs  of  London  acquired  special  sanctity  at  different 
times.    "Clapham,"  he  mused,  "Clapham  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  was  the  Mecca  of  evangelical  philanthropy. 
But  to-day  the  glory  as  of  the  Shekinah  has  passed  to 
Croydon.    Clapham  assailed,  the  slave  trade — that  open  sore 
of  the  world.    Croydon,  as  befits  the  more  practical 
philanthropy  of  our  day,  seeks  to  heal  the  great 
cancerous  malady  of  slurndom  that  preys  upon  the 
very  vitals  of  society.    Wilberforce  and  Macaulay 
sought  to  liberate  the  slave  in  distant  colonies. 
Spencer  and  Dodds  and  Corns  are  engaged  in  the 
nobler  task  of  redeeming  humanity  at  home.  To 
regenerate  our  own  people  by  the  heroic  virtues  of 
temperance  and  economy,  and  to  enable  them  to 
build  their  own  homes  in  which  they  can  rear  the 
citizens  of  the  future — that  is  a  task  even  nobler 
than  the  liberating  of  Quashee  and  Uncle  Tom. 
Croydon  has  not  yet  produced  its  Lord  Macaulay. 
I  wonder,"  and  the  pale  face  flushed  once  more, 
"if  I  ." 

"  Streatham,  sir ! "  said  the  guard.  In  another 
minute  he  was  limping  across  the  platform  to  the 
carriage  from  Strawberry  HalL 


CHAPTER  II. 

STRAWBERRY  HALL. 

Strawberry  Hall,  Streatham,  with  many  acres 
of  pleasure  ground  attached  thereto,  was  given  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dodds,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Croydon, 
by  the  great  firm  of  which  he  was  head,  as  part 
of  the  consideration  for  the  business  and  its  liabilities. 
It  is  a  lordly  pleasure-house,  the  amenities  of  which 
^nust  often  have  been  remembered  ruefully  by  its  former 
owner  as  he  picked  his  daily  quantum  of  oakum  or 
did  his  daily  round  of  treadmill  in  Her  Majesty's  prison 
at  Holloway,  from  which  he  has  now  been  transferred  to 
one  of  the  establishments  reserved  for  long  term  convicts. 
But  although  the  grim  shadow  of  the  gaol  was  never  absent 
from  the  mind  of  Dodds,  no  suspicion  of  any  such  horrid 
eventuality  ever  darkened  the  mind  of  Dick  Grant  as  he 
was  being  driven  rapidly  in  Mr.  Dodds's  carriage  to  Mr. 
Dodds's  mansion. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  1891,  and  the  revelations  of  the 
next  two  years  were  hidden  from  every  eye — even  from 
those  of  the  watchful  auditors,  and  the  vigilant  Dr.  Lawson 
Corns.  When  the  carriage  with  the  crippled  undergraduate 
drove  up  the  gravelled  drive  to  the  entrance  of  Strawberry 
Hall,  Dick  felt  a  certain  soothing,  complacent  sense  of# 
security  that  stole  upon  him  and  comforted  him. 

There  is  an  invincible  presumption  in  the  minds  of  most 
unsophisticated  people  that  every  man  outside  gaol  is  no 
thief,  and  the  spectacle  of  affluence  carries  with  it  an  informal 
certificate,  not  merely  of  virtue,  but  of  su]>erior  virtue. 
Honest  men  who  are  comfortable  themselves,  to  whom  the 
social  system  has  done  well,  not  unnaturally  conclude  that 
Chose  to  whom  it  has  d-ue  even  better  must  be  not  only  as 
honest,  but  even  more  deserving  than  themselves. 

The  windows  of  Strawberry  Hall  were  bright  with  ablaze 
of  lights,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  warm  air  from  the  hall 
when  the  door  swung  open,  which  was  very  grateful  to  the 
chilled  traveller.  Still  more  grateful  was  the  hearty  welcome 
that  awaited  him  from  the  genial  burly  host,  who,  with  his 
wife,  came  to  the  door  to  greet  him. 

"  Bless  the  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dodds,  "  what  have  you  been 
after? — spraining  your  ankle  just  at  Christmas  time,  worse 
luck  ?    But  never  mind,  never  mind,  there  is  room  enough 


BLESS  THE  BOY,     SAID  MR.  DODDS,  "WHAT  HAVE   YOC  BEES  AFTER.' 
— SPRAINING  YOUR  ANKLE  JUST  AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME?" 


in  Strawberry  Hall  for  invalids  as  well  as  for  merry- 
makers. Dolly,  my  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Richard  Grant,  the 
son  of  the  gifted  and  saintly  pastor  of  Larniff." 

Mrs.  Dodds  smiled  kindly,  and  helped  her  guest  to  a 
settee  in  the  hall.  "  Better  rest  there  a  moment,  and  I  will 
get  you  a  glass  of  wine — or  beef-tea,"  she  added  kindly,  net 
knowing  how  Mr.  Grant's  son  might  regard  the  proffer  if 
intoxicants. 

"Thank  you,"  said  he  faintly.  "I  think  the  beef-te» 
would  do  me  most  good,  if  it  would  be  no  trouble." 

"  Trouble !  Nonsense,  Dick !  "  said  Mr.  Dodds.  "  You  shall 
have  it  in  a  moment,  and  meantime,  Dolly  dear,  tell  James  t» 
see  to  the  fire  in  Mr.  Grant's  room.  We  shall  have  die 
doctor  at  once,  and  let  him  see  to  your  foot." 

As  the  good-natured  pair  bustled  about,  Dick,  in  the 
midst  of  his  gratitude,  felt  somewhat  sad.  Mr.  Dodds  b»'i 
aged  considerably  since  he  had  seen  him,  and  the  wrinkles 
in  his  usually  cheery  face  seemed  to  be  engraved  more 
deeply  than  he  expected. 

"  Are  you  well,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  somewhat  nervously. 

Mr.  Dodds  started  slightly.  "  Well,  sir !  "  he  said  sharplv. 
"  Well !  I  never  was  better  in  my  life.    Don't  I  look  well?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Dick,  "quite  well.  I  was  only 
afraid — afraid  I  was  troubling  you,"  he  blurted  out  at  l»st, 
and  subsided  into  silence. 

After  Dick  had  had  his  beef-tea  he  was  supported  up  the 
stairs  by  two  footmen,  whose  steps  were  inaudible  upon  the 
thick  piled  carpets.  He  was  lodged  in  a  chamber  furnished 
from  floor  to  ceiling  regardless  of  expense.  A  ruddy  glow 
from  the  fireplace  filled  the  room  with  a  cheery  sense  of 
warmth.  A  luxurious  couch — at  the  head  of  which  stood  a 
lamp  whose  opal  shade  diffused  a  mellow  light  by  which  he 
could,  if  he  were  minded,  read  with  ease  and  comfort- 
invited  him  to  rest.  He  glanced  round  at  the  choice  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  at  the  well-filled  bookcase,  and  *t  the  table, 
on  which  stood  a  lovely  basin  of  hothouse  flowers  among  the 
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papers  and  magazines.  From  the  room  a  door  led  to  a  bed- 
room with  bathroom  attached. 

Dick  lay  down  on  the  couch  as  soon  as  the  servants  left 
him.  The  pain  in  his  ankle  was  increasing,  otherwise  he 
would  have  slept.  A  delightfully  restful  feeling  pervaded 
the  atmosphere.  All  was  quiet  save  the  occasional  sputter 
of  the  yule  log  on  the  hearth,  and  in  a, distant  recess  the 
slow  ticking  of  an  antique  clock. 

Then  he  bethought  him  that  he  had  better  send  word 
home.  He  would  telegraph  after  the  dootor  had  seen  his 
ankle.  Meantime  he  would  write  his  mother  a  brief  note. 
Ink  and  pens  and  all  things  needful  stood  close  to  his  hand. 
Raising  himself  with  some  difficulty  he  wrote :  — 

Strawberry  Hall, 

Clirietmas  Ete. 

My  Dearest  Mother, — A  very  happy  Christmas  to  you  and  to 
all  the  dear  ones  at  home  I  It  is  my  one  regret  that  I  am  here 
alone,  instead  of  having  all  of  you  enjoying  this  pleasant 

fjlace.  Mr.  Dodds  Was  kindness  itself,  and  introduced  me  to 
lis  wife  as  the  son  of  the  gifted  and  saintly  pastor  of 
Larniff.  Don't  forget  to  tell  father  that  he  is  known  and 
esteemed,  in  the  great  city.  Mr.  Dodds  is  like  a  prince  in 
Israel,  and  he  dwells  in  princely  style,  I  forwarded  you  a  few 
Christmas  presents  before  I  left  Oxford,  and  I  am  eagerly 
expecting  your  letters  to-morrow.  How  glad  I  was  when 
Mr.  Dodds  welcomed  me  to  his  beautiful  house  that  I  had 
such  a  father  and  that  our  denomination  can  boast  such  a 
pillar  of  strength  as  this  great  and  good  man.  I  have  as 
yet  heard  nothing  about  the  Emancipator.  But  the  evidence 
of  wealth  on  every  hand  is  so  great,  I  am  sure  Aunt  Sarah 
could  not  do  better  than  deposit  her  £500  with  this  most 
philanthropic  enterprise.  I  will  however  write  more  fully 
after  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Dodds. 
>_  With  dearest  love  and  best  Christmas  wishes  to  all, 
Believe  me,  dearest  Mother, 

Your  affectionate  Son, — Dick. 
P.S.— I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  helping  a  girl  out 
of  danger  at  Clapham  Junction  I  tripped  over  a  signal  wire 
and  slightly  sprained  my  ankle.  It  is  a  mere  nothing,  and 
did  not  interrupt  my  journey.  They  insist  I  shall  stay  here 
till  the  New  Year. 

He  read  the  letter  over  before  fastening  it  up,  and  then 
feeling  tired,  fell  into  a  doze  which  lasted  until  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor.  His  verdict  was  reassuring.  The  ankle  was 
going  on  all  right ;  nothing  but  rest  was  needed.  He  had 
better  not  go  downstairs  that  night.  But  he  might  venture 
down  on  Christmas  Day. 

He  dined  alone,  but  after  dinner  Mr.  Dodds  came  upstairs 
to  see  how  his  young  friend  was.  As  he  opened  the  door 
the  sound  of  jocund  voices  came  in  from  downstairs.  There 
was  the  bird-like  laughter  as  of  young  things  and  the  merry 
sound  of  Christmas  glee.  "  Young  folks,"  said  his  host, "  will 
l>e  young  folks.  We  have  several  of  my  daughter's  friends 
from  our  church  to-night,  and  they  are  having  an  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  romp.  What  a  pity  you  cannot  be  there ! " 

"  I  fear  I  should  only  be  a  spoil-sport  with  this  ankle," 
said  he,  somewhat  lugubriously.  "But  don't  let  me  keep 
you  here.    That  would  be  too  bad." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Dodds  genially.  "  I  would  like  a 
quiet  chat.  I  am  getting  up  in  years,  and  the  youngsters 
are  sometimes  too  noisy  for  me." 

Dick,  who  had  dined  more  heartily  than  was  altogether 
wise  considering  the  risk  of  inflammation,  was  delighted. 
His  host  inquired  minutely  about  the  accident,  and  by  a 
series  of  searching  questions  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
exactly  what  happened. 

"You  are  quite  a  hero,  Dick,"  he  said  at  last.  "Just  fancy 
your  saving  a  young  lady  from  a  horrible  death  at  risk  of 
your  own  life,  and  never  to  think  anything  of  it.  Have  you 
no  idea  who  it  was  ?  " 


"  Not  the  least.  They  were  in  a  first-class  carriage — 
mother,  daughter,  and,  I  think,  a  gentleman ;  but  I  could 
not  see  distinctly.  It  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  What 
struck  me  most  was  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  mother." 

"  Wonderfully  beautiful,  was  she  ?  Where  was  the  train 
going  ?  "  asked  Dodds,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  To  Portsmouth,"  said  Dick,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Had  the  lady  dark  hair  or  light  ?  " 

"  Dark,  I  think,"  said  Dick.    "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  How  old  was  the  girl  ?  "  continued  Dodds,  not  heeding 
Dick's  question. 

"  About  fourteen,  with  long  fair  hair." 

Mr.  Dodds  remained  silent  for  a  time.  Then  he  went  to 
the  book-shelves  and  produced  "  Debrett."  He  turned  over 
its  pages  to  some  name  he  seemed  in  search  of.  When  he 
had  found  it  he  looked  up.  "  I  think  I  know  who  they  are. 
We  shall  see — we  shall  see.  But  do  not  ask  me  till  I  am 
quite  sure.  If  I  am  right,  you  are  in  luck,  my  boy,  you  are 
indeed." 

Dick  said  nothing,  but  wondered  what  Mr.  Dodds  meant. 

Presently  Dodds  looked  up  and  said  pleasantly,  "And 
you,  Dick;  what  are  you  going  to  make  of  yourself  after 
you  leave  Oxford  1" 

Dick  sighed.  "I  was  hoping  to  get  light  upon  that 
subject  this  Christmas,  Mr.  Dodds,  but  at  present  " 

"  Tut  1  tut !  nonsense,  boy — who  knows  but  this  accident 
may  have  been  providential.  If  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  His  knowledge,  do  you  think  you  could  fall 
without  a  reason?  The  accident  may  be  the  making  of 
your  fortune.  Remember  that  dear  old  hymn  we  sing  so 
often — 

'  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform.' 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Dodds,  with  a  little  jerk,  "I  was 
discussing  the  question  about  your  future  with  Mr.  Spencer 
only  this  very  day." 

"Really,"  said  Dick,  flushing  with  pride;  "I  did  not 
imagine  Mr.  Spencer  even  knew  I  existed !  " 

"  Mr.  Spencer  knows  everything,"  said  Mr.  Dodds  im- 
pressively. "  There  is  not  a  single  smart  young  man  who 
is  now  coming  out  at  the  Universities  upon  whom  he  has 
not  his  eye.  He  spotted  you  long  ago.  You  will  find  your 
way  already  laid  out  for  you  by  that  marvellous  man.  He 
is  coming  to-morrow,  by-the-bye,  expressly  in  order  to  see 
you." 

"  You  know  Mr.  Spencer  well  I  think  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  Know  him !  I  should  think  I  do ! "  said  Dodds 
enthusiastically.  "  He  is  the  man  of  the  situation.  Talk 
about  your  Napoleons.  Jabez  Spencer  is  the  Nonconformist 
Napoleon  of  Philanthropy  and  Finance.  Lucky  for  you,  my 
boy,  if  you  can  put  your  fortunes  under  his  care.  You  are  a 
made  man  if  you  do.    A  made  man." 

"  They  say,"  said  Dick  half  to  himself,  "  that  he  is  to  be 
a  member  of  the  next  Ministry  ! " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Dodds  emphatically, "  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  Mark  that.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
were  Prime  Minister  before  he  dies.  With  his  genius  and  the 
solid  support  of  the  Nonconformist  middle  classes,  there  is 
no  saying  where  he  may  not  arrive.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
the  wind  may  be  in  the  right  quarter,  because  if  it  is  you 
may  be  able  to  hear  the  Christmas  chimes  played  on  the 
bells  which  Mr.  Spencer  gave  to  the  Croydon  Congre- 
gational Church.  Fine  bells — splendid  bells!  Some 
day  I  hope  to  give  a  similar  peal  to  our  Baptist  Church 
when  it  can  build  a  belfry.  Seven  bells — seven  fine  bells. 
One  bell  for  each  letter  in  Spencer's  name.  How  they  ring 
the  good  people  to  worship  God  morning  and  evening! 
SPENCER,    &  PENCE  R!  What 
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music  there  is  in  their  chime !  And  all  made  out  of  the 
Emancipator  profits.  Wonderful  man,  wonderful  man, 
Jabez  Spencer !    Now  good-night,  good-night ! " 

And  Dick  Grant  was  alone  with  his  thoughts ;  alone 
to  dream  over  the  coming  realisation  of  his  ideals. 
Mr.  Spencer  then  knew  of  him ;  had  his  eye  on  him  ;  was 
coming  to  see  him.  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  going  to  be 
Cabinet  Minister;  perhaps  Prime  Minister  some  day.  In 
his  brightest  dreams  he  had  not  ventured  to  hope  for  so 
much  good  fortune. 

He  thought  he  would  sit  up  till  Christmas  Eve  died  into 
Christmas  morn.  He  wanted  to  hear  Mr.'  Spencer's  bells. 
But  it  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  felt  faint  and 
drowsy.  He  struggled  against  it  for  a  time,  but  at  last 
gave  in.  "  Perhaps  the  wind  is  the  wrong  way,  and  I  cannot 
hear  them.  Better  sleep  and  be  well  to  see  him  to-morrow." 

And  Dick  turned  in  and  slept ;  and  all  night  through  he 
heard  the  bells  mingling  with  the  angels'  song.  "  Peace  and 
goodwill  to  men,"  sang  the  waits  outside.  "  Peace  and 
goodwill,  peace  and  goodwill,"  pealed  Mr.  Spencer's  bells, 
until  at  last  he  sank  into  so  deep  a  sleep  that  even  the 
echoes  of  his  waking  thoughts  died  away  in  the  stillness 
and  were  at  rest.   

CHAPTER  III. 

SCOUNDRELS  THREE. 

When  Mr.  Dodds  left  Dick  to  dream  vain  dreams  of 
gratified  ambition,  he  bade  his  guests  good-night,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  own  private  room. 

A  telegram  unopened  was  lying  on  the  table.  He  eyed  it 
for  a  time  as  the  mouse  glances  furtively  at  the  snake,  and 
hesitated  to  open  it.  "  Pshaw,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  this 
is  cowardly ! "  and  taking  the  telegram  he  tore  it  open. 


-  But  as  he  did  so,  his  fingers  faltered.  Telegrams  to  him 
had  evidently  for  many  a  long  day  been  the  heralds  of  evQ 
tidings. 

And  the  present  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Ju 
he  read  it,  his  brow  contracted  and  his  features  assumed  the 
painful  expression,  the  traces  of  which  had  attracted  Dick 
•  Grant's  attention  when  Dodds  met  him  at  the  door  of 
Strawberry  Hall. 

Then  he  sat  down,  rested  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and 
gazed  into  the  embers  a  long  time  in  silence.  Apparently 
the  pictures  in  the  fire  afforded  him  little  consolation,  for 
after  a  while  he  got  up  and  began  walking  about  the  room. 

"  Merry  Christmas,  indeed  I  Merry  Christmas !  And  yes 
I  am  not  altogether  sorry  the  game  is  up  at  last.  The  sus- 
pense was  worse  than  the  catastrophe.  And  yet  I  am  sorry 
for  the  wife" — and  a  big  lump  came  into  his  throat — "and 
the  children.  If  only  I  could  save  them.  But  there  is  t;> 
way ;  no,  not  even  suicide. ,  All  would  come  out — every- 
thing, everything!  That  which  is  done  in  the  closet, 
proclaimed  upon  the  housetops ;  and  what  is  worse  than 
the  housetops,  in  the  daily  papers.  And  this,  instead  of  beiBg 
postponed  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  come  in  the  New 
Year !    It  is  too  bad,  too  bad." 

Something  apparently  turned  his  thoughts  in  a  new 
direction.  "What  a  lucky  chance  it  was  that  sent  Diet 
Grant  here  to-night !  I  shall  at  least  have  something  to  ttU 
Spencer  to-morrow.  If  only  we  could  use  this  to  get  bold 
of  Mr.  Nestor.  It  might  at  least  tide  us  over  another  year, 
and  in  that  year  who  knows  what  might  turn  up  ?  I  might 
die,  for  instance." 

And  the  wretched  man,  obliged  to  disguise  his  wretched- 
ness even  from  his  wife,  a  young  girl  he  had  recently 
married,  went  off  to  bed.  To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  F«r  he 
could  not  escape  from  the  memory  of  that  telegram,  innooem 
apparently  in  its  wording,  which  told  him  only  too  distinctly 
in  its  cypher  that  even  Spencer,  the  Napoleon  of  Philanthropy 
and  Finance,  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  that  by  no  possibility 
could  the  crash  be  postponed  for  another  twelve  months. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  his  wife  noticed  the  haggard 
face,  which  even  his  resolute  will  failed  to  conceal.  "  Its 
nothing,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  her  inquiries — "  nothing. 
Only  the  carol-singers  disturbed  me.  Really  they  might 
have  mercy  upon  an  overdriven  man  of  business.  I  don't 
think  I  got  a  wink  of  sleep.  I  shall  be  all  right  if  I  take 
a  turn  or  two  in  this  nipping  frost.  But  first  I  must  go 
and  see  how  our  invalid  is  getting  on.  Quite  a  hero  he  if, 
my  dear.  Saved  the  daughter  of  Lady  Sidney  Neetor  from 
death  at  Clapham  Junction — that  is  how  he  met  his  accident, 
and  never  a  word  would  he  say  about  it  till  I  wormed  it  out 
of  him.  Good  fellow  too ;  make  his  mark  some  day,  I 
am  sure." 

Mr.  Dodds  found  Dick  in  capital  spirits.  He  had  slept 
well,-  and  was  impatient  to  -  come  downstairs.  "  Not  till 
after  lunch,"  said  Dodds.  "  You  must  rest  all  the  morning:. 
We  shall  drive  over  to  service  in  the  church — our  church, 
you  know," .  he  added.  "  You  know  the  old  joke  that  a 
carriage  and  pair  will  never  find  their  way  for  many  years  v> 
a  Dissenting  chapel.  My  horses  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
old  road,  and  I  don't  forget  the  pit  from  which  I  was  digged. 
Baptist  I  was  born,  and  Baptist  will  I  die,  a  humble  and 
unworthy  member  of  the  denomination  which  has  given 
to  the  world  such  bright  and  shining  lights  as  Carey  and 
Spurgeon."  So  saying,  he  slipped  away,  and  presently  sent 
upstairs  to. Dick  a. bundle  of  letters  from  home.  With  these 
we  have  no  concern  with  the  exception  of  one  extract  from 
his  mother.'  .It  ran  thus: — 

"  Aunt  Sarah  has  been  rather  anxious  to  hear  from  yon. 
You  know,  that  most  of  our  people  have  deposited  their 
savings  in  the  Emancipator,  Mr.  Jeremy,  the  agent  hen, 
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being  a  very  zealous  and  godly  man,  and  diligent 
in  his  business.  Your  aunt,  however,  is  somewhat 
suspicious  of  building  societies.  She  has  withdrawn 
her  little  fortune,  a  sum  of  about  £500,  from  the 
local  societies,  and  is  now  very  uneasy,  fearing  she 
may  be  robbed,  and  yet  not  knowing  where  to  invest 
it  safely.  She  asked  father,  and  he  told  her  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  fiuance,  but  that  he  believed 
the  Emancipator  was  as  sound  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  having  had  assurances  to  that  effect  direct 
from  Mr.  Dodds  himself.  But  as  you  were  staying 
with  Mr.  Dodds  this  Christmas,  he  would  ask  you 
to  make  special  inquiries  and  report,  so  that  aunt 
might  not  be  misled  in  the  investment  of  the  money 
upon  which  she  is  relying  for  maintenance  in  her  old 
age.  As  soon  as  we  get  your  report,  she  will  hand 
the  money  over  to  the  Emancipator." 

Dick  hardly  noticed  the  subject.  "  Oh,  my  letter 
will  answer  that.  The  Emancipator  is  all  right,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  You  cannot  be  in  this  house  and 
doubt  it.  But  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Dodds  about  it 
when  I  get  a  chance." 

And  then  he  fell  into  a  pleasing  reverie  of  the 
millennial  kind.  The  Emancipator  gradually  grew 
and  grew  in  his  imagination,  until  it  became  as  the 
mustard-tree  in  the  parable,  whose  branches  covered 
the  whole  earth.  Under  its  shelter  Slumdom  disappeared, 
and  a  myriad  homes  owned  by  thrifty  and  jndustrious 
artizans  covered  the  land.  Mr.  Spencer  became  first  Post- 
master-General, and  then  Prime  Minister,  while  Dick 
modestly  pictured-  to- himself  as  serving  at  first  as  private 

secre  ary,  and  afterwards-  as  Who  knows  but  that  where 

the  chief  rose  the  secretary  might  follow  ? 

"  I  have  at  least  as  good  a  start  in  life  as  Spencer  had.  I 
have  a  better  education,  I  have  more  influential  friends. 
The  only  thing  against  me  is  my  name — Jabez  was  a  good 
name.  Jabez  Bunting,  Jabez  Burns,  Jabez  Spencer — there 
is  something  that  inspires  confidence  in  the  very  sound. 
However,  I  must  e'en  do  the  best  I  can  as  plain  Dick 
Grant." 

The  doctor  came  shortly  after  eleven  and  forbade  his 
removal  downstairs  till  dinner-time,  at  which  Dick  greatly 
chafed.  But  Mr.  Dodds,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  keep- 
ing Dick  upstairs,  was  peremptory — the  doctor's  orders  must 
be  obeyed. 

Mr.  Dodds  went  to  church  as  was  his  wont :  it  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  to  set  a  good  example,  even  although  it  might 
be  personally  inconvenient.  So  his  body  sat  in  church  for 
the  edification  of  his  neighbours  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
owner's  reputation  for  sanctity,  while  his  mind  wandered  to 
and  fro  between  one  and  another  of  the  various  firms  of  the 
Spencer  group — seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  but  finding 
only  cumulative  evidence  of  impending  ruin. 

Luncheon  passed  off  grimly  enough.  "Father  had  a 
headache,"  and  there  was  silence  and  gloom,  where  those 
who  knew  nothing  might  have  expected  to  find  jollity 
and  mirth.  After  dinner  Mr.  Spencer  %ias  to  arrive,  and 
Mr.  Speight. 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Dodds,  "  for  you  business  men 
to  thrust  even  Christmas  on  one  side  with  your  business.  I 
am  sure  the  shareholders  of  the  Emancipator  get  a  good 
enough  dividend  without  your  spoiling  Christmas  to  try  to 
increase  it." 

Dodds  kissed  her  and  said  that  she  did  not  understand ; 
he  would  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  he  must 
see  them.  "  Business  is  business,  you  know,"  he  said,  and 
the  wife,  as  most  wives  do,  bowed  submissively  before  that 
oracular  dictum. 

When  Mr.  Spencer  came  he  found  Dodds  in  a  state  of  no 


WE  ARE  IN  QUEER  STREET  IF  THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  RUN. 

small  nervous  trepidation.  As  for.  Spencer  himself,  he  was 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber;  so  also,  when  he. arrived,  was  Mr. 
Speight*  head  of  the  firm  of  Speight,  Bonne,  and  Co.,  the 
solicitor  to  all  the  Emancipator  companies. 

"  Cheer  up,  man ! "  said  Spencer  to  the  disconsolate  Dodds. 
"  I  never  saw  such  a  chicken  as  you."  • 

"  Play  the  game  to  the  end,"  said  Mr.  Speight,  cheerily, 
"and  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasts.  We  cannot  throw 
up  our  cards  merely  because  we  are  once  more  in  a  tight 
place." 

"  Tight  place,"  groaned  Dodds.  "  But  this  is  no  ordinary 
tight  place.    It's  all  up." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Spencer,  coolly ;  "  but  it  is  no  more  '  all 
up '  with  us  than  it  has  been  with  you  over  and  over  again 
during  the  last  seven  years.  You  would  have  been  bankrupt 
in  1885  if  we  had  not  made  you  into  a  company.  Don't 
forget  that,  Dodds." 

"  Well,"  said  Dodds  desperately ;  "  but  it  gets  worse  as 
it  gets  on.  We  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mud,  and 
how  we  are  ever  going  to  get  out  I  cannot  see." 

"It  would  beat  a  cleverer  man  than  you  to  see  that," 
sneered  Speight.  "  We  can  never  get  out.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  how  long  we  can  keep  struggling  along.  We 
are  used  to  it  now.  You  have  been  virtually  bankrupt 
since  1885.  That  has  not  prevented  you  making  a  very 
pretty  thing  out  of  it  up  till  the  present,  and  why  should  you 
think  it  is  going  to  stop  now?" 

"But  the  working  expenses  of  the  Emancipator  are 
£30,000  a  year,  and  we  have  nearly  £150,000  to  pay  next 
year  for  interest,  let  alone  the  heavy  withdrawals.  And 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from '?  "  asked  Dodds. 

"Where  all  the  rest  has  come  from  —  from  the  dear 
credulous  British  public,"  replied  Spencer.  "  How  much  do 
you  think  they  trusted  us  with  last  year?  No  less  than 
£653,000.    There's  more  to  be  got  where  that  came  from." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  to  fear,"  said  Speight,  "  and  that 
is  a  run  of  heavy  withdrawals.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
air  that  building  societies  are  not  so  safe  as  they  were.  The 
Portsea  failure  did  us  harm.  But  if  we  bluff  hard  enough 
and  cant  loud  enough  we  shall  rope  them  all  in." 

"I  tli ink,"  said  Dodds  deprecatingly,  " you  might  spare 
our  feelings  a  little,  and  that  reference  to  canting  " 

"Oh,  no  offence,  no  offence,"  said  Speight  pleasantly; 
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"didn't  mean  you,  of  course.  Ob  no,  I  only  meant  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  discontinue  the  pious  exercises  with 
which  we  used  to  serve  up  our  directors'  meetings.  We 
really  must  look  up  Lawson  Corns  again." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Spencer,  "  such  jesting  is  not  seemly. 
The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  are  in  Queer  Street 
if  there  should  be  a  run,  and  a  run  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
unless  we  can  check  it  by  a  bold  move.  My  notion  is  that 
we  should  issue  a  more  than  usually  prosperous  balance- 
sheet  and  raise  the  interest  on  fully  paid  up  shares  from 
4  to  5  per  cent." 

Dodds  gasped.  "  Raise  the  interest ! "  he  said.  "  Why,  we 
had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  last  year's  dividend." 

"  Yes,"  said  Speight,  "  so  we  hail,  and  beastly  dear  it  was. 
Cost  us  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  for  some  of  it.  But  we  got 
it,  and  never  speak  ill  of  a  bridge  that  carries  you  over,  that 
is  my  motto." 

"  But,"  objected  Dodds,  "  how  do  the  figures  stand — the 
*eal  figures,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Better  not  ask,"  said  Spencer  with  a  laugh  ;  "  they  would 
spoil  your  digestion  for  your  Christmas  dinner.  Why 
can't  you  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurances  which  sufficed 
to  bring  £650,000  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  hard-headed, 
cautious,  practical  British  investor?" 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  Speight.  "  What  can  you" want  more 
than  our  duly  audited  accounts,  and  the  noble  array  of  our 
president  and  directors?  With  a  real  live  viscount  as 
president,  and  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst  as  arbitrator,  what 
more  can  you  desire  ?  The  Emancipator,  beiieve  me,  is  as 
safe  as  the  bank — the  Omnibus  Bank,  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  by  the  bye,"  said  Dodds,  brightening  up — "  talking 
of  viscounts,  I  think  we  may  at  last  be  able  to  do  something 
with  Lady  Sidney  Nestor.  You  know  how  often  we  have 
tried  to  get  hold  of  Nestor — Nestor,  the  millionaire — to  help 
us  in  the  development  of  our  Bemridge  estate  !  They  have 
their  seat  in  the  New  Forest,  and  if  they  could  but  be 
got  to  "  • 

"  Idiot,"  said  Spencer,  losing  patience.  "  Have  we  not 
kuown  all  that  years  and  years  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Dodds,  "  and  you  will  see  I  am  not 
such  an  idiot  as  you  think.  A  young  fellow — Oxford 
undergrad. — clever,  they  say,  son  of  Baptist  preacher  in 
.S>uth  Wales,  saved  Lady  Sidney's  daughter-  from  death 
last  night  at  Clapham  Junction.  He  is  now  in  this  house. 
Innocent  as  a  baby,  never  dreams  of  making  any  use  of  his 
adventure.  Now  is  our  chance.  Do  you  twig?"  Dodds 
was  speaking  rapidly,  expectorating  his  sentences  by  jerks, 
iu  a  manner  unusual  to  him. 

"  No,"  said  Spencer,  drily,  "  I  don't  twig  anything, 
•except  " 

"  Listen,  then,"  said  Dodds,  proud  of  a  brilliant  idea. 
*"  What  is  there  to  hinder  us  from  exploiting  this  incident,  in 
which,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  I  really  see  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence'? " 

"  Hum,"  said  Speight,  with  a  wicked  smile. 

•f  Well,  well,"  said  Dodds.  "  we  will  let  Providence  alone 
just  now.  But  if  you,  Mr.  Spencer,  could  make  this  young 
fellow  your  private  secretary,  who  knows  but  that  we  might 
rope  in  Mr.  Nestor  through  his  wife,  you  see  ?  He  could 
hardly  refuse  the  man  who  saved  his  only  daughter's  life  ; 
and  the  office  would  be  honorary,  purely  honorary,  you 
know — Patron  or  Hon.  President — cost  him  nothing,  either 
in  time  or  money,  and — and — why,  it  would  be  worth  a 
cool  million  to  us." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Dodds,*'  said  Spencer,  "  you  are  im- 
proving. There  may  be  something  in  that.  Where  is  the 
youni;  fellow  ?    By  the  way,  what  is  it  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Richard  Grant,"  replied  Dodds,  "  hut  mind,  he  is  an 
innocent." 


"  Trust  me  to  deal  with  him,"  said  Spencer.  « Does  la 
know  Lady  Sidney  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  even  heard  her  name,"  said  Dodds,  "  and  ot 
no  account  must  it  be  mentioned  to  him.  Indeed,  I  tmuoi 
altogether  certain  that  it  was  Lady  Sidney  " 

"  Then  how  the  devil  :"  interrupted  Spencer. 

"  Mr.  Spencer,"  said  Dodds  severely,  "  such  profanity  i< 
much  to  be  deprecated.  Forgive  me,"  he  added,  sheepishly, 
"but  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  such  words.  Old  associitwi,. 
are  still  strong  with  me." 

"  But,  seriously,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  if  you  are  an 
certain  it  was  Lady  Sidney  ?  And  if  it  is  she,  sod  this 
Grant  is  not  to  know,  how  can  anything  be  done?" 

Here  Speight  intervened.  "  I  think  I  Bee  daylight.  It  is 
not  alwavs  necessary  a  man  should  sign  his  own  name— eL, 
Dodds?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Dodds,  "  especially  when  there  is  m 
intent  to  deceive." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Spencer.  "  I  do  not  like  that  busmtv. 
For  myself  I  draw  the  line  at  forgery." 

"  We  are  less  particular,"  said  Speight,  **  especially  whet 
there  is  no  intent  to  defraud.  In  this  case  we  defraud 
nobody,  and  only  seek  to  benefit  the  shareholders  am: 
depositors  in  the  greatest  Permanent  Benefit  Buildup 
Society  of  all  time." 

"  All  right  then,"  said  Spencer,  "  I  will  go  upstairs  to  * 
him  presently.  Meanwhile,  Bluff  is  the  word  all  rounc 
Nothing  could  save  us  if  once  it  got  wind  we  were  shaky." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  of  too  technical  a  aattm 
to  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  Speight  departed,  a». 
Spencer  and  Dodds  went  upstairs  to  see  Dick,  who  *i< 
impatiently  awaiting  their  coming. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JABEZ  THE  WIZARD. 


Jabez  Spencer  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  but  ibk 
prominent  products  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurt. 
To  look  at  his  broad  fleshly  face  you  would  never  drean 
that  such  a  mask  hid  so  vulpine  an  instinct.  For  Jat». 
the  Wizard  of  Philanthropic  Finance,  was  a  genius  in  te 
way.  He  was  as  pitiless  as  the  wolf  in  the  pursuit  of  to 
victim.  Men  of  his  class  are  not  uncommon.  They  as 
the  parasites  of  an  industrial  age.  Often  they  are  Jetn; 
but  in  this  case  he  was  a  Gentile.  The  difference  c. 
nationality  and  creed  does  not  matter;  the  evil  thing  itset 
is  the  same.  The  company  promoter,  the  astute  financier, 
often  diners  more  in  name  than  in  essence  from  the  three- 
card  man  or  the  proprietor  of  the  thimble  and  the  peac 
the  country  fair.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  form  1* 
peculiar  province.  He  battens  on  the  silly  lambs  ate: 
weaklings  of  the  community.  Every  now  and  then  Is 
is  found  out,  and  then  the  pistol  announces  his  exit 
In  the  Emancipator  crash  some  men  have  gone  mad,  other- 
have  gone  to  gaol,  and  one,  the  leader  of  them,  has  gon* 
abroad,  leaving  behind  him  no  address;  but  none  have 
committed  suicidf.  The  fate  of  Barker  and  of  Hun* 
Webster  is  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  To  play  the  grta: 
game  of  highwaymen  of  finance  these  men  need  imperruri- 
able  nerves,  hearts  of  iron,  and  no  conscience.  As  stony- 
hearted as  the  gamester,  they  let  in  their  nearest  and  deare>: 
friends  and  relatives. 

But  of  all  the  specimens  of  this  evil  genus,  JsV: 
Spencer  occupies  a  position  of  bad  pre-eminence.  At  ii» 
speculators  who  gamble  in  high  finance  we  shrug  <c 
shoulders,  as  we  shrug  them  when  men  mention  the  pn- 
fessional  sharper  who  haunts  the  gaming  hell.  They  jJi: 
with  their  mates ;  it  is  a  case  of  diamond  cutting  diamoL-i 
But  with  Spencer  the  case  was  different.   He  conspir?! 
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to  rob  the  poor.  He  laid  his  plans  to  despoil  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  With  odious  professions  of  piety  in  his 
mouth  he  plundered  the  weak,  the  distressed,  and  those 
who  had  no  helper  and -no  counsellor.  The  pirate  who 
erased  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  from  the  Decalogue  before 
he  hung  the  Ten  Commandments  up  in  his  cabin,  was  a  fool 
compared  with  Jabez.  For  if  Jabez  had  been  in  his  place 
he  would  have  painted  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  in  capital 
letters  all  round  the  outside  of  his  ship,  to  disarm  the 
suspicion  of  those  whom  he  meant  to  rob. 

Jabez  was  a  thief,  and  an  impenitent  thief,  whose  proper 
place  was  the  treadmill.  But  Jabez  being  a  clever  man, 
with  a  magnetic  personality  and  a  genius  for  mystification, 
stole  millions  of  pounds,  whereas  the  ordinary  thief  is  often 
sorely  put  to  it  to  steal  a  few  shillings.  The  very  magnitude 
of  his  thefts  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  plundered  ;  and  so  the 
thief  of  millions  escapes  scot  free,  where  the  thief  of  pence  goes 
to  gaol.  Yet  even  those  who  most  suffered  by  his  rogueries 
could  hardly  repress  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  amazing 
dexterity  with  which  the  robbery  was  accomplished. 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Here  is  a  man  comparatively 
unknown,  without  education,  without  influence,  with  nothing 
but  his  shrewd,  predatory  genius  to  help  him,  let  loose  upon 
society.  Now  society,  whatever  tricks  it  may  play  with 
the  honour  of  men  and  the  virtue  of  women,  is  nevertheless 
exceedingly  vigilaut  over  its  savings.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
gift  of  his  own  native  wicked  wit,  this  man  in  the  course  of 
about  a  dozen  years  succeeded  in  persuading  hard-headed, 
practical,  business-like  Englishmen  to  part  with  seven 
millions  of  their  hard-earned  gold,  without  any  security 
•whatever  beyond  his  own  worthless  word.  Seven  millions 
sterling  advanced  to  a  rogue  on  bis  promise  to  pay  only  four 
or  five  per  cent.  Of  that  seven  millions,  nearly  five  are 
hopelessly  muddled  away. 

Had  one-tenth  part  of  the  fuss  idly  raised  about  the 
Salvation  Army  been  employed  in  overhauling  the  position 
of  the  Emancipator,  what  millions  might  have  been  saved  ! 
But  puzzleheaded  John  Bull  is  always  hunting  the  wrong 
fox,  with  the  inevitable  results. 

In  this  story  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  suggest  that 
anything  actually  happened  exactly  as  I  have  set  it  down 
here.  The  tale  is  purely  imaginary,  and  is  told  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  kind  of  work  that  went  on 
constantly  in  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  Emancipator's  life. 
Of  one  thing  only  our  readers  may  be  confident.  I  have 
exaggerated  nothing.  The  report  of  the  Official  Receiver  and 
the  proceedings  in  Court  are  sufficient  warrant  to  prove  up 
to  the  hilt  every  statement  made  in  these  pages  as  to  the 
methods  of  Spencerian  finance.  If  the  real  facts  could  but 
be  set  out  in  the  same  form,  they  would  throw  my  poor 
story  far  into  the  shade.  But  unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
to  publish  the  real  facts  with  the  real  names.  Two  of  the 
leading  actors  are  in  gaol.  Their  chief  is  in  exile.  Others 
who  might  speak  prefer  to  keep  silence.  So  we  are  left  to 
describe  the  dealings  of  Jabez  the  Wizard  with  his  victims 
from  imagination,  hoping  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
whole  truth  may  be  set  forth  with  fulness  of  dramatic 
detail.* 

Jabez,  accompanied  by  Dodds,  lost  no  time  in  making 
his  way  upstairs  to  see  Dick  Grant.  Dick  could  with 
difficulty  be  prevented  from  rising  to  greet  Mr.  Spencer. 

"  Won't  hear  of  it! "  said  that  great  man,  genially.  "What 
an  idea !  Lie  still  and  get  better,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Have  heard  of  you  so  often, 
you  know.  Quite  proud  to  think  that  you  will  reflect 
honour  upon  Nonconformity." 

*  Here  let  me  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  admirable  Westmintttrr  Extra, 
"  Philanthropic  Finance,"  compiled  with  a  care  and  Industry  deserving  of  all 
praise. 


Dick  was  elated  at  the  compliments,  and  his  flattered 
vanity  hushed  the  protests  of  his  instinct  which  recoiled 
before  the  vulgar  fleshliness  of  the  Spencerian  physiognomy. 
This  was  a  satyr  in  place  of  Hyperion,  no  doubt.  "  But  after 
all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  appearances  are  deceitful.  Is  not 
this  the  great  Jabez  Spencer  of  the  Emancipator  ?  "  and  soon 
his  nimble  mind,  searching  in  the  chambers  of  memory, 
found  ample  precedent  to  excuse  the  disappointing  contour 
of  his  hero's  face.  The  soul  of  Socrates  was  concealed  as  by 
the  mask  of  a  satyr.  Darwin's  face  suggested  the  origin  of 
species,  and  as  for  Roman  Emperors,  many  of  the  men  who 
have  ruled  the  world  had  worse  faces  than  Jabez  Spencer's. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Dodds,"  Spencer  went  on,  "  about 
you,  and  he  agrees  with  me  that  you  are  the  very  man  I 
want  for  a  private  secretary — the  very  man." 

Dick's  eyes  glistened.  "  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  he 
said ;  "  but  I  have  not  yet  left  Oxford,  and  I  must  take  my 
degree  before  I  leave." 

"Of  course  you  must,"  replied  Spencer.  "Why  not? 
What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  feared  that  you  might  want  me  at  once,"  said 
Dick. 

"  And  so  I  do  want  you  at  once,"  said  Spencer,  gaily. 
"  I  appoint  you  this  very  minute.  But,"  he  added,  seeing 
how  the  youth's  face  fell,  "don't  be  alarmed.  You  are 
appointed  now,  but  you  will  not  begin  your  duty  until 
you  have  taken  your  degree." 

Dick  was  so  confused  by  this  unexpected  offer  that  he 
could  hardly  murmur  his  thanks.  What  a  delightful  vista 
of  assured  prosperity  this  suddenly  opened  up  before  him  !• 
He  had  hardly  ventured  to  dream  of  it,  and  lo !  here  was  the 
real  Mr.  Spencer  actually  appointing  him  his  real  private 
secretary  this  very  blessed  Christmas  Day.  How  delighted 
they  would  be  at  home !  what  a  radiant  joy  the  good  news 
would  bring  to  the  Manse  at  Larniff!  His  heart  warmed 
within  him  at  the  thought,  and  he  could  almost  have  fallen 
on  his  knees  and  thanked  God  and  Mr.  Spencer. 

Seeing  his  embarrassment,  and  not  quite  divining  its 
cause,  Spencer  began  talking  to  him  about  the  Emancipator. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  artlessly,  "  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  Emancipator.  It  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  my  life  to 
have  created  that  gigantic  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  philan- 
thropic finance.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  constructive  ingenuity 
— as  sound  as  Eddystone  Lighthouse." 

"  To  what,  sir,"  said  Dick  diffidently,  "  do  you  attribute 
its  phenomenal  success ?  " 

Spencer  paused.  Then  he  said  impressively,  "  To  the 
blessing  of  Gcd.  Your  good  father,  I  am  sure,  must  have 
taught  you  that  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  that  build  it.  Ah,  my  young  friend,  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow 
therewith." 

Dick  felt  chilled  by  this  implied  rebuke,  and  made  no 
reply: 

Then  Spencer  went  on.  "  After  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
attribute  our  success  to  the  care  we  have  always  taken  to 
have  the  management  vested  in  the  hands  of  good  men — 
men  of  God.  Look  over  the  list  of  our  officers,  and  you  will 
see  that  they  are  all  men  of  good  life  and  the  highest 
character.  Here  is  our  friend,  Mr.  Dodds,  for  instance,  a 
leader  among  the  Baptists." 

Dodds  made  a  deprecatory  interruption,  which  Spencer 
silenced.  "  I  myself  am  a  Congregationalism  Then  there 
is  the  liev.  Dr.  Lawson  Corns.  I  need  not  tell  you  who  he 
is ;  his  very  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  whole 
temperance  world.  Mr.  Dibley  is  another  good  man ;  and 
so  is  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who  is  one  of  our.  arbitrators.  You 
could  not  have  a  better  Methodist  unless  you  got  Price 
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Hughes,  and  I  don't  know  but  we  may  get  Price  Hughes 
himself  some  day." 

"  All  good  men  and  true,"  said  Dick,  feeling  honoured 
by  being  selected  to  join  so  noble  a  band ;  "  and  character 
is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt.  But  your  principles  of  adminis- 
tration :  do  they  differ  from  those  of  other  companies  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear,  yes;  I  should  just  think  they  do!"  said 
Spencer.  "One  great  vice  of  other  building  societies  is 
that  they  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket ;  they  invest  all 
their  money  in  one  class  of  property  in  one  district. 
Depression  comes,  trade  transfers  itself  to  another  district, 
and  your  building  society  is  mortally  injured.  We  on  the 
Emancipator  proceed  on  the  opposite  principle.  We  scatter 
our  investments  over  the  whole  community,  so  that  we 
grow  with  the  growth  and  increase  with  the  strength  of  the 
whole  nation." 

"  Do  you  make  advances  to  the  builders  ?  "  modestly  asked 
Dick,  having  vaguely  heard  the  accusation. 

Dodds  looked  out  of  the  window,  Spencer  smiled 
contemptuously,  and  then  began : — "  My  dear  sir,  no  building 
society  of  such  magnitude  as  ours  has  so  little  to  do  with 
the  speculative  builder.  That  is  strictly  and  absolutely 
true.  I  am  delighted  to  see  how  keen  an  eye  you  have  for 
the  weak  places  of  building  society  finance.  Ton  my  word, 
Dodds,  I  have  reason  to  thank  you  for  finding  me  such  a 
smart  private  secretary." 

Dick's  face  burned.  "  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind,"  he 
said;  "I  am  so  glad  to  learn  these  things  at  first  hand. 
Because,"  he  added,  somewhat  suddenly,  "  one  of  my  aunts 
who  has  saved  a  sum  of  £500  is  waiting  my  report  before 
she  deposits  in  the  Emancipator." 

Spencer  laughed.  "  Tell  your  aunt,"  he  said,  "  that  if  she 
wants  a  safer  investment  anywhere  in  the  three  kingdoms  she 
will  have  to  put  into  Consols,  and  be  content  with  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  interest.  For  my  part  I  would  not  exchange 
my  shares  for  Consols,  though  I  received  £100  for  each  £50 
I  had  in  the  Emancipator.  But  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
distinctive  glory  of  the  Emancipator ;  and  that  is  its  affiliated 
companies.  Do  you  know  that  round  the  great  central 
trunk  of  the  Emancipator  there  have  grown  up  no  fewer 
than  eight  gigantic  allied  concerns,  with  a  capital  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  original  company  ?  Wonderful,  is  it 
not?  It  reminds  me  of  the  British  Empire,  or,"  he  added 
piously,  "the  rapid  spread  of  the  Early  Church.  Even 
when  St.  Paul  went  on  circuit,  the  Christian  Church  did  not 
advance  with  such  rapid  strides  as  the  Emancipator  has 
done.  But,  dear  me,  how  late  it  is  getting !  "  he  exclaimed, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  have  to  take  the  chair  at  a 
charitable  meeting  at  six,  and  then  I  shall  just  have  time  to 
hurry  home  for  dinner.    I  must  not  wait  another  minute. 


Shall  see  you  again  heaps  of  times.  Au  re  voir!  So  glad  to 
have  met  you." 

So  saying,  Spencer,  followed  by  Dodds,  left  the  room  ani> 
made  his  way  downstairs. 

"  Nice  fellow  that,"  said  Dodds. 

"  Yes,"  said  Spencer ;  "  but  oh,  how  green !  How  is  it, 
Dodds,  it  is  always  so  easy  to  gull  a  very  clever  university 
man?" 

■  "  I  suppose,"  said  Dodds,  "  their  cleverness  is  all  invested 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  they  have  none  left  fur 
business." 

"  Maybe  so,  maybe  you're  right.  By  the  way,  how 
much  money  have  we  advanced  you  altogether  ?  A  rough 
guess  I  mean ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  for  particular*." 

"  About  a  couple  of  millions  I  think,"  said  Dodds,  rue- 
fully ;  "  but  why  remind  me  of  that  ?  " 

"  Only  to  congratulate  you  upon  doing  so  well  upon  » 
minus  capital ;  but  cheer  up,  and  we  shall  not  go  under  for 
many  a  long  day  yet.  Don't  forget  to  work  the  oracle 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  Lady  Sidney." 

So  saying,  Spencer  jumped  into  his  carriage  and  drove  off. 

While  the  sound  of  the  wheels  was  still  fresh  in  the 
ear,  Dick  was  writing  to  his  mother  a  hurried  note  :— 

My  Darling  Mother, — I  can  hardly  write  to  yon  for  joy. 
Imagine  what  ha9  happened.  I  have  this  moment  parted  from 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  has  appointed  me  his  private  secretary, 
although  he  will  wait  till  I  take  my  degree  before'  setting  me 
to  work!  Isn't  it  grand — almost  too  glorious  to  be  true?  I 
lose  no  time  in  telling  you  about  it.  He  was  delightfully 
frank  and  cordial.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  the 
Emancipator.  You  can  tell  Aunt  Sarah  from  me  that  she 
may  safely  invest  every  penny  she  has  in  the  world. with  the 
Emancipator.  Mr.  Spencer  says  he '  would  not  exchange, 
his  shares  for  twice  their  value  in  Consols.  So  it  is  quite  safe 
With  dearest  love  to  you  all, 

I  am,  your  affectionate  son, — Did. 

P.S. — Who  says  miracles  don't  happen  now  ? 


OXFORD,  FROM  MAGDALEN  TO  WEB. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WIDOW'S  STORE. 

•  Great  was  the  rejoicing  in'  the  Baptist  Manse  at  LaroiS 
when  the  letter  arrived  telling  of  the  wonderful  good 
fortune  that  had  befallen  Dick.  -  He  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
the  hope  of  the  family.  •  His  mother  had  a  little  property 
of  her  own,  which '  had  been  heavily  drawn  upon  to  pay  for 
a  university  course  for  her  first-born ;  a  college  education 
being  a  luxury  lying  far  beyond '  the  means  of  the  ordinary 
Baptist  minister  of  the  Principality. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  the  Rev.  Richard  Grant 
an  ordinary  minister.    Whatever  he  was — ordinary  he  was 

not.  If  he  had  been 
an  Anglican  he  would 
have  been  a  bishop, 
and  a  bishop  of  whom 
the  Church  would  have 
been  proud.  As  he 
,  was  only  a  Noncon- 
formist he  never  found 
a  wider  field  for  use- 
fulness than  the  con- 
gregation that  wor- 
shipped at  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  near 
the  Docks  at  Laraiff. 
He  did  not  fret  at  the 
hi  obscurity  of  his  lot. 
.'  /  He  rejoiced,  indeed,  too 
much  over  the  privi- 
lege of  being  allowed 
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to  minister  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering  to  care  about  status 
or  rank  or  the  emoluments  of  his  calling.  Meek  and 
jatient  and  learned,  he  laboured  zealously  in  the  service 
of  his  Master,  living  among  the  poor  and  sharing  their 
burdens  so  far  as  was  possible  for  a  man  unequally  yoked 
with  a  wife  who  chafed  like  an  imprisoned  eagle  at  the 
bars  of  her  cage.  Isabel  Grant  was  a  pious  and  devoted 
Christian,  but  she  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  the 
witness  of  tilings  that  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  see  her 
dhusband  spending  his  life  in  unrecognised  and  unrequited 
toil;  while  men  not  possessing  a  tithe  of  his  solid  worth 
were  swaggering  in  the  high  places  of  the  denomination. 
"  If  you  want  to  get  on  in  this  world,"  she  used  to  say  des- 
pairingly to  her  children,  "  you  must  push  your  way.  If 
you  do  not,  you  get  left.  Ah !  your  poor  dear  father  was 
born  without  any  push  in  him.'* 

Alter  a  time  Mrs.  Grant  ceased  pushing  her  husband  from 
behind.  It  was  wasted  labour;  but  she  concentrated  herself 
with  all  the  more  ardour  upon  making  the  fortune  of  her 
eldest  son. 

Dick,  who  was  by  no  means  without  an  inheritance  of 
«iat«ral  ambition,  responded  readily  enough  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  mother ;  and  great  was  the  delight  of  mother  and 
hod  when  Dick  won  a  scholarship  that,  supplemented  by  his 
mother's  slender  capital,  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  go 
to  Oxford.  His  father  smiled  somewhat  sadly  at  his  son's 
■delight,  and  bade  him  remember  that  it  was  dangerous  work 
seeking  a  place  in  which  to  do  good  instead  of  doing  with 
might  the  work  that  lies  ready  to  hand.  "Tut!  tut! 
father,"  said  Dick,  "  why,  you  yourself  went  to  college,  and 
why  should  not  1  '{  " 

His  father  was  silent,  though  a  reply  rose  ready  to  his 
^ips.  He  had  been  selected  by  the  Church,  set  apart  to  the 
.ministry,  and  sent  to  be  trained  at  the  cost  of  the  Church. 
Ho  saw  no  such  call  in  the  case  of  his  son  Dick.  But  it 
«.vas  useless  to  talk,  and  the  minister  knew  when  to  be  silent. 

When  his  boy  won  honour  after  honour  at  Oxford  the 
/ather  rejoiced,  though  with  trembling. 

"  Think  not  of  yourself  more  highly  than  you  ought  to 
think,"  he  wrote  to  Dick,  who  had  written  home  rejoicing 
'iver  a  great  triumph  in  an  examination,  "  and  never  forget 
to  walk  humbly  before  God  and  man." 

Now  when  the  great  news  arrived  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Aad  appointed  Dick  his  private  secretary,  he  was  by 
no  means  carried  away  with  enthusiasm.  "It  is  a  great 
^lace,  no  doubt,"  he  wrote  to  his  son,  "in  which  to  do 
good.  Take  heed  that  it  be  not  a  place  in  which  to  do 
Ai&tm."  For  the  old  minister  had  never  altogether  got  over 
/lie  prejudice  which  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  earliest  moves  had 
excited  in  him.  About  the  time  Dick  was  born,  a  pressing 
■circular  came  from  the  head  office  offering  him,  as  minister 
/if  Ebenezer,  tempting  terms  of  commission  and  agency  for 
■all  deposits  which  he  could  bring  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Emancipator.  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee !  "  he  wrote 
indignantly  to  the  sender  of  the  circular.  "  Is  Thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?  Have  I  been  ordained 
to  the  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  order  that  I  should  act  as  canvassing  agent  for 
some  London  Building  Society  ?  " 

And  for  years  afterwards  no  one  could  so  much  as 
mention  the  Emancipator  in  his  hearing  without  reviving 
■his  indignation.  It  was  not  indeed  until  Mr.  J.  W.  Dodds 
.himself  came  down  to  Larniff  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  Baptist  Church,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
.persuaded  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Emancipator 
agent,  Mr.  Jeremy,  so  far  as  to  permit  the  holding  of  a 
meeting  in  his  schoolroom  in  furtherance  of  Thrift,  which, 
foing  interpreted,  meant  the  collecting  of  deposits  for  the 
Emancipator. 


The  minister  met  Mr.  Dodds  at  dinner  on  the  day  on 
which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  and  was  attracted 
by  his  genial,  unassuming  ways.  When  he  ventured 
gravely  to  state  the  reason  why  he  had  been  prejudiced 
against  the  Emancipator,  Dodds  grasped  his  hand  and 
heartily  congratulated  him.  "  My  dear  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
"do  you  know  that  your  letter  led  to  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  board.  Of  seven  hundred  agents,  we  have 
now  not  one  in  seven  in  the  ministry,  and  we  heartily  wish 
we  could  get  rid  of  these." 

After  this  Mr.  Jeremy  had  the  free  run  of  Ebenezer, 
and  he  flourished  exceedingly.  The  deacons,  thrifty 
and  thriving  men,  put  in  their  piles;  the  schoolmistress 
invested  her  little  savings.  The  Emancipator  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  savings-bank  of  the  congregation. 
Mr.  Grant  himself  put  no  money  into  the  Emancipator,  because 
he  had  none  to  invest,  there  or  elsewhere ;  but,  had  he  been 
in  funds,  he  would  probably  have  followed  his  flock  in 
trusting  it  to  the  Emancipator.  For  the  Nonconformist, 
with  his  ingrained  reverence  for  the  pledged  word  of  a  godly 
man,  esteeming  it  a  security  far  more  valuable  than  any 
legal  documents,  fell  naturally  into  the  trap  which  Spencer 
baited.  The  triumph  of  the  rogue  was  great  in  proportion 
to  the  trusting  honesty  of  his  victims.  Confidence  in  the 
pledged  word  of  a  Nonconformist,  built  up  by  two  centuries 
of  stubborn  rectitude,  was  the  capital  on  which  Spencer 
traded ;  and  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  value  of  such 
confidence  than  the  fact  that  even  he  has  not  been  able  to 
destroy  it. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  years  that  had  passed  since  Mr. 
Grant  first  received  the  Emancipator  circular,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  its 
directors,  the  startling  news  of  his  son's  appointment  did  not 
altogether  please  him.  It  revived  old  memories,  and  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  that  Dick,  his  firstborn,  should  be 
embarked  upon  a  worldly  career.  Not  that  he  ever  dreamed 
of  seeing  Dick  in  the  ministry.  He  knew  too  well  his  son's 
opinions  upon  that  question.  But  the  old  man  felt  instinc- 
tively that  the  private  secretary  of  Jabez  Spencer  was  in  the 
very  heart  and  vortex  of  a  world  where  Mammon  has  the 
precedence  of  the  Nazarene.  "  Dick  will  take  up  his  abode 
in  the  temple  of  Rimmon ;  and,  pray  God,  he  may  only  be  a 
sojourner  in  its  precincts,"  he  observed  to  his  wife,  who, 
good  soul,  was  too  much  elated  at  her  son's  fortune  to  see 
anything  but  its  advantages. 

But  there  was  another  member  of  the  family  who  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  rejoice  in  Dick's  promotion.  Aunt 
Sarah,  the  minister's  sister,  was  a  woman  of  strong  views, 
but  of  a  narrow  mind.  She  had  been  born  in  poverty,  had 
married  a  poor  man,  and  was  now  left  a  widow  of  sixty, 
with  the  youngest  of  her  family — a  consumptive  girl  of 
twenty— dependent  on  the  makings  of  a  small  sweetstuff 
shop  and  a  mangle.  During  her  husband's  lifetime  he 
had,  by  much  arduous  toil  and  continuous  and  relentless 
thrift,  accumulated  as  much  as  £500,  which  had  been  stored 
in  the  local  Building  Society,  where  it  had  lain  since  his 
death,  yielding  a  much-needed  ten  shillings  a  week  for  the 
support  of  his  widow  and  daughter.  Sarah  Nivens,  however, 
was  an  uneaBy  suspicious  woman,  and  the  thought  that  her 
money  might  not  be  safe  so  haunted  her,  that  one  day, 
hearing  of  the  failure  of  the  Portsea  Building  Society, 
nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  to  withdraw  her  deposits.  In 
vain  her  brother  remonstrated.  She  persisted,  and  with- 
drew her  money,  only  to  add  a  new  terror  to  her  existence. 

The  custody  of  £500  in  gold — for  she  would  have  it  in 
sovereigns,  no  paper  money  for  her ! — was  a  terrible  addition 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  keeper  of  a  small  shop.  She  had 
no  safe,  and  the  money  was  heavy  to  carry  about  To 
leave  it  in  the  closet  was  to  tempt  fate.  The  thought  of  th« 
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gold,  which  she  kept  in  a  bag  under  her  pillow  at  night, 
brought  on  a  series  of  nightmares.  Every  passing  footstep 
sounded  to  her  ear  as  the  stealthy  tread  of  a  burglar.  If 
the  door  rattled  in  the  wind,  a  cold  shiver  pnssed  down  her 
spine,  and  she  clutched  her  money,  preparing  to  struggle 
to  the  death.  As  an  extra  defence,  she  spent  ten 
shillings  in  purchasing  a  surly  dog ;  but  the  beast  scared 
all  the  children  from  the  shop,  and  he  had  to  be  sent  away. 

"  Never  before,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  wringing  her  hands 
in  her  apron  as  she  confided  her  trouble  to  her  brother, 
"  never  before  did  I  understand  what  a  wealth  of  peace  and 
joy  there  is  in  that  blessed  text  which  says  that  in  Heaven 
the  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.  If  only  my  £500 
were  there !  "  The  idea  of  Heaven  as  a  Safe  Dejiosit  Com- 
pany's strong  room  caused  a  smile  to  flit  over  the  grave 
features  of  her  brother.  But  he  checked  it,  and  said,  "  Sarah, 
why  don't  you  put  the  money  in  the  mangle?  No  one 
would  think  of  looking  for  it  there,  and  it  would  be  with 
you  all  day  when  you  were  at  work." 

Sarah,  in  her  distress,  jumped  at  the  suggestion.  That 
night,  when  all  was  dark  and  no  listening  neighbours  need 
be  feared,  Sarah  and  her  brother,  the  minister,  carefully 
wrapped  up  the  precious  hoard  in  two  old  worsted  stockings 
— so  that  the  gold  would  lie  quiet  and  would  not  jingle — 
and  then  tied  the  bursting  stockings  in  brown  pajier,  care- 
fully sealing  the  knots  so  that  nothing  could  lie  abstracted 
surreptitiously.  Raising  a  plank  from  the  mangle,  they 
excavated  a  hole  in  the  gravel  with  which  the  body  of  the 
mangle  was  filled,  and  buried  the  money,  hardly  daring  to 
speak  to  each  other  during  the  operation.  When  it  was 
over  the  plank  was  put  back,  and  all  trace  of  what  they  had 
been  doing  was  removed. 

Then  the  minister  said  softly,  "  Let  us  pray !  " 

They  kneeled  down  in  the  little  room,  dimly  lit  by  a 
single  candle,  and  the  minister  prayed  earnestly  that  the 
God  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  would  bless  the  means 
they  had  taken  to  safeguard  the  widow's  store.  Fervently 
Barah  added  "Amen,"  lifting  up  her  heart  in  gratitude  to 


God  for  having  given  her  a 
brother  to  find  a  way  of 
escape  for  her  out  of  bet 
trouble. 

For  a  time  all  went  welL 
She  loved  to  think  of  the 
golden  hoard  that  lay  hidden 
in  the  mangle.  "  ThereV 
never  a  mangle  but  mine  in 
all  Laruiff,"  she  used  to  say 
to  herself,  "  that  is  weighted 
with  gold."  She  regained  her 
sleep  at  nights,  and  during  the 
day  worked  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  But  after  a  little- 
time,  when  the  charm  of  tk- 
unwonted  security  had  worn 
off,  she  began  to  miss  the 
interest  which  she  had  drawii 
from  the  building  society. 
Ten  shillings  a  week  meant 
at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  her 
total  income.  The  money  in 
the  mangle  might  be  safe,  but 
it  earned  no  interest. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  scent- 
ing the  psychological  moment, 
Mr.  Jeremy,  the  Emancipator 
agent,  having  heard  all  about 
the  withdrawal  of  the  £500, 
came  nosing  round  to  see  it 
he  could  not  pick  it  up  for  the  Emancipator. 

Sarah  Nivens,  as  befitted  a  stalwart  Baptist,  hated  the  State 
Church  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof.  She  also  believed 
very  fervently  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  certain  texts  iD 
Holy  Writ,  which  convinced  her  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  near  at  hand,  and  that  even  in  her  lifetime  she  might 
expect  to  see  the  coming  of  the  King  in  His  glory,  when  the 
elect  would  be  caught  up  to  heaven  to  reign  with  Him  over 
a  regenerated  world. 

Now  Mr.  Jeremy  being  an  astute  man,  and  one  who  more- 
over was  well  versed  in  the  wiles  with  which  to  allay  the 
alarms  of  lone  women,  whether  spinsters  or  widow?,  did 
not  hurry  matters  with  Mrs.  Nivens.  But  one  day  he 
dropped  in  "in  a  friendly  way,"  just  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Niren* 
was  not  going  to  the  great  disestablishment  meeting  that 
was  to  be  held  next  night. 

"  No,"  said  she,  rather  sadly.  "  I  never  missed  one  when 
my  good  man  was  alive.  I  have  never  attended  one  since  he 
was  taken." 

"  But,"  suggested  Mr.  Jeremy,  "  why  should  the  goal 
cause  lose  two  supporters  because  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to 
tike  one  away?  Is  it  not  the  more  needful  that  the 
survivor  should  do  double  duty  instead  of  deserting  the 

pass  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mr.  Jeremy  ;  but  I  have  no  one 
to  take  care  of  me  in  the  crush,  and  widows  and  lone  women 
are  best  at  home,"  and  Mrs.  Nivens  addressed  herself  to  her 
mangling  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Nivens,"  said  Jeremy,  "  if  that  is  all. 
my  wife  will  be  only  too  glad  if  you  would  join  our  jiarty  •. 
and  let  us  all  go  together.  Mr.  Carvell  Williams  is  going 
to  speak,  and  there  is  to  be  a  great  muster.  It  will  be  the 
last  Liberationist  meeting  before  the  election." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Aunt  Sarah  should  go  to  the 
demonstration  against  the  State  Church ;  and  it  was  touching 
to  see  how  much  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  speakers,  and,  perhaps  more  than  anythirc: 
else,  the  reminiscences  of  bygone  times,  told  upon  the  oU 
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lady.  On-the  way--h»rae,  walking  between-  Mr.-  and  Mrs. 
Jeremy,  half-dreaming  over  again  the  thunderous  cheers  of 
the  excited  meeting,  she  caught  hazily  the  words. 

"  Emancipator ! "  she  said.  "  Emancipator !  Is  there  any 
connection  between  the  Emancipator-  and  the  Liberation 
Society?" 

Mrs.  Jeremy  was  about  to  say  "  No,"  but  her  husband 
stopped  her  almost  angrily.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Nivens,"  said 
he,  "  there  is  no  official  connection,  of  course,  but  they  are 
first  cousins  I  am  sure.  From  Mr.  Spencer  downwards,  our 
people  are  dead  against  Establishments." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Aunt  Sarah — "  very 
glad.  How  any  good  men  can  be  in  favour  of  such  an 
anti-Christian  abomination  I  cannot  imagine." 

The  good  work  thus  begun  was  followed  up  by  a  long 
conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Jeremy  dilated  with  much  elo- 
quence, and  a  conviction  in- 
tensified by  a  sense  of  the  coming 
commission  that  he  would  earn 
on  the  widow's  deposit,  upon  the 
udvantages  of  the  Emancipator 
as  an  investment.  She  was 
shaken  but  not  convinced. 
When,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeremy  called  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  take  her  to  hear  the 
favourite  preacher  of  the  Sect  nd 
Adventists,  she  felt  as  if  her 
prejudices  against  a  building 
society  represented  by  so  good 
a  man,  and  one  so  sound  in  the 
faith,  must  have  been  contrary 
to  Christian  charity.  She  did 
not  know  that  Jeremy  was  a 
man  hunting  for  his  brother 
with  the  remorseless  cunning 
of  a  Red  Indian.  The  Redskin 
on  the  war  trail  does  not  hunger 
for  scalps  more  than  the  agent 
for  commissions.  But  though 
in  the  toils,  she  was  not  yet 
wholly  captive. 

She  waited  for  Dick's  report, 
but  when  Dick's  letter  was  read 
to  her  she  sniffed.  "  Master  Dick 
is  a  'Varsity  lad,  and  very  clever 
no  doubt ;  but  he  is  no  expert ; 
and  besides  he  has  his  own  fish  to  fry  now.  Who  knows 
but  that  Spencer  promised  him  the  secretaryship  just  to  get 
hold  of  my  £500?"  Like  many  other  people,  Aunt  Sarah 
imagined  that  what  was  of  heroic  size  to  her  must  loom 
equally  large  in  the  eyes  of  other  people.  Hence  she  smelt 
a  rat,  and  determined  to  seek  other  counsel. 

One  day  the  rate  collector  called.  He  was  an  old  acquain- 
tance. "  What  would  you  do,"  she  asked,  "  if  you  were  not 
quite  sure  of  the  safety  of  your  savings  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he.  "  But  I  think  I  would  write 
to  the  papers." 

Mrs.  Nivens  cherished  the  hint,  and  shortly  afterwards 
her  favourite  editor  received  a  polite  letter,  asking  whether 
he  would  oblige  a  Constant  Reader  with  an  impartial  judg- 
ment as  to  the  security  offered  by  the  Emancipator  Permanent 
Henefit  Society  for  investments  of  sums  amounting  to  £500. 

When  the  editor  read  it,  he  wondered  at  the  faith  of 
Constant  Reader  in  the  editorial  judgment.  "  Bless  me,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  excepting  for  paragraphs  appearing  now 
and  then  in  the  London  papers,  I  should  not  even  have 
known  there  was  such  a  society  in  existence.  Let  me  see  ! 
let  me  see ! " 


MR.  JEREMY. 


•  So  saying,  he  rummaged- -among  his  'book-shelves  'and 
found  Burdett.  He  looked  up  the  entry  "  Emancipator,"  and 
was  astonished  to  find  how  large  the  society  was..  "  It 
seems  all  right,"  he  said.  "  I  see  Spencer  is  in  it,  and  he  is 
smart.  And  Lawson  Corns,  too :  he  would  not  be  mixed  up 
in  anything  shady.  But  stay — 1  think  there  was  a  para- 
graph in  the  paper  the  other  day."  He  blew  down  the 
tube  for  his  assistant.  A  wiry,  closely-shaven,  small  man 
with  a  goatee  beard  made  his  appearance. 

"  Jones,"  said  the  chief,  "  when  did  we  publish  the  last 
paragraph  about  the  Emancipator  ?  I  want  to  see  it  at  once." 

"  No  libel,  I  hope?"  said  the  sub  anxiously. 

"Dear  me,  no.  What  makes  you  think  of  that?"  asked 
his  chief  shaqily. 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  "  said  Mr.  Jones.  "  I'll  bring  the  cutting," 
he  added,  as  he  slipped  through  the  doorway.  He  reappeared 
a  few  minutes  later  with  a  paragraph  which  Mr.  Spencer  had 
sent  round  the  press  a  day  or  two  before  announcing  the- 
increase  of  dividend,  and  boasting  of  the  unprecedented 
popularity  of  the  society. 

"  That  looks  all  right,"  said  the  editor. 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  said  Jones. 

For  reply  the  editor  passed  him  the  letter  from  Con- 
stant Reader.  As  he  read  it  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Better  see  the  chief  reporter,  sir;  he  knows  something 
about  it.  He  is  just  outside.  I'll  fetch  him  in." 
■  "  Williams,"  said  his  chief,  when  the  reporter  appeared, 
"  what  do  you  know  about  the  Emancipator  Building 
Society?" 

"  Nothing,  sir ;  I  mean  nothing  definitely.  But  a  friend 
of  mine  who  knows  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Omnibus 
Bank  " 

"What  bank  is  that?" 

"Mr.  Spencer's  bank;  a  branch  of  the  Emancipator — 
gave  me  a  tip  that  I  had  better  get  out  in  time ;  so  I  drew 
my  deposit  last  week." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  editor;  "now  you  can  go,  or  we  shall 
be  late  with  the  edition." 

After  they  left  the  editor  turned  to  his  unfinished  leading 
article.  It  was  in  praise  of  the  press.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence  eulogising  the  journalist  as  the  friend  of  the 
friendless  and  the  hope  of  the  oppressed.  Amid  the  decay 
of  institutions  and  the  wreck  of  dynasties,  here  in  the  Press 
was  emerging  a  new  and  improved  tribunal  power,  before 
which  the  mighty  trembled  and  under  whose  shadow  the 
poor  grew  strong. 

"  Hum,"  said  he,  "  it  reads  fairly.  But  all  the  same  I 
wish  I  could  tell  Constant  Reader  what  to  do  to  secure 
her  savings.  Let  me  see,  I'll  polish  off  my  leader  and 
before  I  go  home  I  will  write  to  our  M.P.  He  ought  to 
know." 

So  the  answer  to  Aunt  Sarah's  letter  stood  adjourned. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  NAME  TO  COMJl'RE  WITH. 

When  the  Hon.  Mr.  Terrapin  was  running  through  the 
letters  that  arrived  by  the  midday  delivery  in  London,  he 
caught'  sight  of  the  familiar  envelope  of  his  local  paper. 

"  Confound  the  fellow,"  he  muttered,  "  what  is  he 
worrying  about  now?  Constituents  are  bad  enough,  but  if 
there  were  many  editors  like  mine,  a  member's  life  would 
not  be  worth  living." 

As  he  read  the  editorial  epistle,  his  features  relaxed. 
"  Oh,  that's  all,  is  it  ?  Wants  to  know  if  the  Emancipator  is 
sound.  How  am  I  to  find  out,  I  wonder?  Just  like  h>i 
impudence.  Imagines  that  Members  of  Parliament  were 
created  to  save  editors  the  expense  of  a  London  corre- 
spondent." ... 
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After  a  little  he  subsided.  "Well,  well!"  he  said, 
picking  the  letter  out  of  the  waste-paper  basket,  into  which 
he  had  flung  it,  "  after  all  he  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  chap. 
And  where  I  should  be  without  him  I  really  don't  know, 
so  I'll  just  ask  one  or  two  fellows  at  the  Club  who  are 
in  'the  know.'  It  will  cost  me  nothing,  and  with  my 
editor  it  will  be  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters.  Nor  shall 
I  have  many  days  to  wait  before  I  find  it  again." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  first  man  whom  Mr.  Terrapin 
met  on  the  steps  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  that  afternoon 
was  Mr.  Jackson,  the  well-known  City  Editor.  "Oh, 
Jackson,"  said  he,  "spare  me  a  minute,  will  you!  What 
is  your  opinion  about  the  Emancipator  ?  " 

"  You  know  my  opinion,"  said  Jackson,  "  about  all  these 
securities — they  are  not  securities.  The  Emancipator  is  not 
a  building  society— it  is  a  huge  building  speculation.  It 
will  come  down  some  day,  mark  my  words.  It  is  topheavy, 
and  will  fall  with  a  crash." 

"  But,  Jackson,  you  are  always  pessimist.  You  say  the 
same  thing  about  the  British  Empire.  Even  Consols  are 
hardly  up  to  your  mark,  you  know.  But  about  the 
Emancipator — what  are  the  balance-sheets  like  ?  Have  you 
any  reason  for  your  predictions  ?  And  why  don't  you  warn 
the  public  that  is  depositing  over  half-a-million  a  year  in 
the  Emancipator  ?  " 

"I  have  not  time  to  answer  your  questions  just  now,"  said 
Jackson,  "  my  editor  is  waiting  for  nie  in  the  City.  But, 
briefly,  I  may  say  that  the  balance-sheet  is  a  jungle  in 
which  you  are  hopelessly  lost;  thit  the  society  is  too 
•much  mixed  up  with  Dodds,  the  speculative  builder,  and 
that  if  I  wrote  what  I  say  we  should  be  threatened  with  a 
libel  action,  which  if  we  won  it  would  cost  us  a  thousand, 
and  if  we  lost  it,  ten  thousand." 

As  Mr.  Terrapin  walked  into  the  cloak-room  to  leave  his 
hat  and  coat,  whom  should  he  meet  but  Mr.  Dodds. 

"  Hullo,  Terrapin,"  said  the  builder  gaily,  "  in  a  brown 
study  ?    What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  you,  Dodds  !  You're  the  very  man  I  wanted 
to  see,"  said  Mr.  Terrapin.  "  Come  along  and  have  a  cigar 
•on  the  Terrace.    But  put  your  coat  on ;  it's  cold." 

"Delighted,"  said  Dodds,  and  leading  the  way  through 
that  sumptuous  palace  dedicated  to  the  great  gods  Gladstone 
and  Bacchus,  the  two  were  soon  comfortably  seated  on  the 

Terrace  looking  out 
over  the  Embank- 
ment. Itwasasunny 
January  afternoon, 
and  they  had  the 
Terrace  to  them- 
selves. 

"Getting  up 
splendidly,"  said 
Dodds,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the 
building     on  the 
Salisbury  Estate, 
whose    huge  pile 
loomed  large  on  the 
l  ■     other  side  of  the 
railway  bridge.  "  In 
'  ^"*^J    time  we  shall  re- 
build London.  A 
young  Oxford  friend 
of  mine  said  the 
other  day  that  we 
are  inaugurating  the 
Augustan  —  or  was 
Augustus — that  was  the  name — 
left  it  marble.    So  Dodds  and 


DODDS  PRODUCED  A  COPY  OP 
THE  "  TIMES." 


it  Augustinian? — age. 
found  Rome  brick  and 


Company  found  London  a  squalid  collection  of  tumbledown 
shanties,  and  will  leave  it  a  city  of  palaces." 

"  Really,  Dodds,"  said  Terrapin,  "  you  are  getting  quite 
eloquent — been  having  some  champagne  ?  " 

"Better  than  that,"  said  Mr.  Dodds  gleefully,  "better 
than  that.  Have  you  seen  the  Times  to-day — the  agcny 
column,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Terrapin ;  "  has  some  one  advertised  for  you 
as  next-of-kin  and  going  to  leave  you  millions  f 

"  Better  than  that,"  said  Dodds  mysteriously,  "  better  than 
that." 

And  then  he  carefully  produced  from  the  inside  coat 
pocket  a  marked  copy  of  the  Times.  Terrapin  turned  to 
the  advertisement  doubly  underscored  in  blue  pencil  h 
ran  thus : — 

Mr.  Nestor  and  Lady  Sidney  Nestor  having  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  identity  of  the  young  man  who  so  gallantly  saved 
their  daughter's  life  at  Clupham  Junction  on  Christmas  Ere. 
insert  this  advertisement  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  his  eye, 
and  so  enable  them  to  express  their  gratitude  in  person. — 
Dunstan  Lodge,  New  Forest,  January  1. 

Mr.  Terrapin  read  it  over  twice  ;  then  handing  it  back  to 
Dodds,  remarked  carelessly,  "  Lucky  for  the  young  fellow, 
I  should  say  1    But  what  has  that  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

"  Do  with  me  ?  "  said  Dodds ;  "  why  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  me.  Do  you  know  where  that  young  man  is? 
Why,  sir,  he  is  in  my  house — in  a  fairway,  I  hope,  to  marry 
one  of  my  daughters.  And  do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  Why, 
sir,  he  is  Spencer's  private  secretary.  Just  like  him — ju#t 
like  him.  And  do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  Why,  sir, 
it  means  that  what  we  have  long  hoped  for  will  come  to 
pass,  and  we  shall  have  Mr.  Nestor  as  President  of  the  Great 
Bemridge  Estate,  which  is  to  create  another  Byde  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

Mr.  Terrapin's  eye  fired.  He  knew  the  Bemridge  site. 
He  knew  also — as  who  did  not  ? — the  name  and  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Nestor.  If  Mr.  Nestor  were  president  of  the  Bemridge 
Estate  Company  the  shares  would  go  up  hand  over  hand. 
Here  was  a  chance  for  a  quiet  deal — not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

"Dodds,"  said  Terrapin,  trying  to  speak  indifferently, 
"  a  while  ago  you  offered  me  some  of  these  Bemridge  shares, 
didn't  you?" 

"  I  did ;  but  you  would  not  touch  them.  To-day  they 
are  at  a  premium.  To-morrow,  when  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Nestor  is  announced,  they  will  not  be  procurable  for  love  or 
money." 

"  But  I  say,  Dodds,  could  you  not  help  me  to  a  few?  I 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  you  in  days  gone  by ;  and  in  the 

future         Come  now,  what  do  you  say  to  putting  a  thousand 

or  two  my  way  ?  I  would  gladly  join  the  board  with  Mr. 
Nestor.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"I  will  do  my  best,  Terrapin,"  he  said,  "but  it  will  1« 
difficult.  But  if  you  will  write  out  a  formal  application  I 
will  lay  it  before  the  board,  and  of  course  it  will  look  much 
better  if  it  is  made  out  before  Mr.  Nestor's  adhesion  is 
announced." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Terrapin ;  "  let  us  go  into 
the  club  and  write  it  at  once.  What  luck  you  Emancipator 
people  have  to  be  sure — wonderful  luck !  By  the  way,  what 
is  the  name  of  Spencer's  secretary  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Dodds.  "  His  name  is 
Grant ;  he  is  a  son  of  a  constituent  of  yours.  He  has  made 
his  fortune,  never  fear." 

When  Mr.  Terrapin  had  written  out  his  formal  application 
for  £2,000  of  shares  in  the  Bemridge  Estate  Company,  he 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Dodds,  saying, "  There!  Now  remember  I  am 
to  be  a  director  under  Mr.  Nestor."  Mr.  Dodds  departed. 
Mr.  Terrapin  sat  down  in  the  library  and  wrote  to  his  editor 
as  follows : — 
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(Private  and  Confidential). 

My  Dear  Editor, — The  Emancipator  is  as  sound  as  the  Bank. 
The  only  people  who  have  anything  to  say  against  it  are  eon- 
firmed  pessimists  whose  only  investment  is  the  old  stocking, 
and  who  would  pick  holes  in  the  Bank  of  England  itself.  I 
have  made  exhaustive  inquiries  and  1  find  that  you  need  not 
fear  to  recommend  the  Society.  I  hear  (but  this  must  not  be 
mentioned  yet)  that  Mr.  Nestor,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
heroism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  private  secretary,  who  saved  his 
daughter's  life  the  other  day  at  Clapham  Junction,  is  going  to 
employ  some  of  his  millions  in  developing  the  Bemridge  Estate, 
which  will  double  the  value  of  that  invaluable  asset.  As  a 
proof  of  my  faith  in  the  concern  I  have  consented  to  join  the 
board,  and  have  just  made  an  application  for  £2,000  of  its 
stock.    Vrrbum  tap. — Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Terrapin. 

P.S. — Capital  leader  that  was  of  yours  to-day  in  the  Press. 
It  made  me  feel  that  if  I  were  not  an  M.F.,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  I  would  like  better  than  to  be  a  newspaper  editor. 

When  that  letter  arrived  the  editor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"I  guess  that  will  settle  Constant  Reader,"  he  said. 
"  Terrapin's  no  fool.  If  Terrapin  put  £2,000  into  it — where 
on  earth  did  he  get  the  money,  I  wonder? — he  is  pretty 
certain  to  see  his  way  to  turn  a  pretty  penny  over  it. 
And  Nestor !  Well,  well,  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound. 
'Tis  gold  that  makes  the  world  go  round." 

So  musing,  he  sat  down  and  indited  the  following 
"Notice  to  Correspondents,"  which  duly  appeared  in  the 
paper  next  day : — 
A  Constant  Reader  is  informed  that,  after  careful  and 
exhaustive  inquiries  in  the  most  influential  quarters,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  she  could  not  do  better 
than  invest  her  savings  in  the  Emancipator. 

The  next  day  Jeremy  was  carefully  counting  over  the 
five  hundred  golden  sovereigns  which  had  been  exhumed 
from  the  bed  of  the  mangle.  They  were  all  safe ;  not  one 
missing.  He  carried  them  away  in  triumph,  leaving  behind 
a  deposit  receipt  entitling  the  widow,  Sarah  Nivens,  to 
live  per  cent,  interest  on  £500. 

That  night  after  leaving  Mr.  Terrapin,  Dodds  hastened 
home  to  break  the  good  news  to  Dick  Grant,  whose  ankle 
was  now  almost  well,  and  who  was  somewhat  impatiently 
waiting  the  doctor's  permission  to  return  home.  Dodds 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  gaiety 
every  one  felt  more  joyous-  than  they  had  been  all  that 
Christmas-time.  "  The  New  Year  opens  well,"  he  said  to 
Dick  when  the  ladies  had  left  the  room.  "  Opens  capitally. 
Why,  this  very  afternoon  1  had  an  application  from  Mr. 
Terrapin,  your  member,  for  a  seat  on  the  board." 

Dick  opened  his  eyes.  "  Which  you  rejected,  of  course  ?  " 
he  replied.  "So  notorious  a  guinea-pig  could  do  you  no 
good." 

"  Why,  Dick,  man,"  said  Dodds,  somewhat  ruefully,  "  I 
thought  Terrapin  being  your  member,  you  ■" 

"  Would  know  him,  which  is  just  what  we  do,  and 
knowing  him  we  would  not  trust  him  with  a  sixpenny  piece. 
But  what  does  he  propose  you  should  pay  him  ?  " 

"  Pay  him  ?  Nonsense !  He  wishes  to  invest  two 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Bemridge  Estate." 

Dick  gave  a  long  whistle.  "  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  your 
news  is  startling.  Why,  Terrapin  has  never  paid  his 
election  expenses  to  this  day,  and  the  excuse  always  was 
that  he  had  not  two  sixpences  to  rub  together." 

"  Nonsense  I  "  said  Dodds.  "  Read  that,"  he  added,  hand- 
ing Terrapin's  note  of  hand  to  Dick. 

Dick  read  it,  then  looking  up  he  asked,  "  Got  the 
money?" 

"  No,"  said  Dodds,  "  shares  not  allotted  yet." 
"  Well,"  said  Dick  emphatically,  "  don't  part  till  you  see 
his  cashr  otherwise  you  will  regret  it,  that's  all." 
Dodds  lit  a  cigar  and  puffed  away  silently  for  a  time. 


His  opening  had  not  been  propitious.  But  that  would  soon 
be  retrieved.  After  a  while  he  produced  the  Timet  and 
handed  Dick  the  marked  copy.  Dick's  eyes  gleamed  as  he 
read  it.  Then  that  beautiful  woman  in  the  carriage  was 
Lady  Sidney  Nestor.  And  they  were  grateful.  He  was 
satisfied.  He  laid  the  paper  down  with  some  pardonable 
pride,  but  said  nothing. 

After  a  while  Dodds  broke  in.  "  Well,  my  young  friend, 
you're  in  luck.  Now's  your  chance.  It  is  not  every  day 
you  get  an  opportunity  of  making  friends  for  life  with  one 
of  the  richest  families  in  England." 

Dick  did  not  answer.  He  was  looking  into  the  fire 
fixedly.   His  thoughts  were  far  away. 

"  Come,  boy,"  said  Dodds,  nervously,  "  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"Do?  I?  What  have  I  to  do?  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean,"  said  Dick,  dreamily,  as  if  the  suggestion 
of  personal  action  on  his  part  jarred  upon  him.  "  I  have 
done  what  I  had  to  do.   What  else  remains  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  simpleton,"  cried  Dodds,  wrathfully,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  are  not  going  to  push  your  advantage  with 
the  Nestors  ?  Come,  come,  this  is  too  silly  1  Here  has  Provi- 
dence opened  a  door  into  untold  wealth,  and  you  ask  what 
you  have  to  do  !  " 

"Well,  but  what  have  I  to  do,  Mr.  Dodds?"  said 
Dick. 

"  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  said  his  host,  decisively. 
"  Push  your  chance  with  Lady  Sidney.  That  girl  is  an  only 
child,  heiress  to  all  their  wealth.  Now  you  have  got  a 
foothold,  there  is  no  saying  what  " 

"Mr.  Dodds,"  said  Dick,  in  a  tone  which  startled  the 
individual  addressed,  from  its  imperious  and  offended  pride, 
"you  surely  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  No 
gentleman  could  push  such  an  advantage.  I  must  beg  you 
not  to  allude  to  the  subject  again." 

Mr.  Dodds  cast  down  his  eyes  and  bit  his  lip.  When  he 
looked  up  he  was  alone. 

"  The  young  fool,"  he  growled.  "  It  will  haye  to  be  done 
without  his  help,  that's  evident." 

Meanwhile,  Dick,  bursting  with  rage,  had  rushed  upstairs, 
with  difficulty  restraining  his  wrath. 

"  The  cad !  "  he  said,  "  the  insufferable  cad !  To  imagine 
that  because  I  was  lucky  enough  to  save  that  girl's  life,  I 
should  exploit  the  advantage  in  order  to  put  money  in  my 
pocket.   Ugh !    The  memory  of  it  makes  me  sick." 

He  hobbled  to  and  fro,  disregarding  the  pain  of  his  ankle, 
nay,  rather  rejoicing  in  the  effort  which  it  cost  him  to  bear 
the  physical  pain.  After  a  time  lie  cooled  down  somewhat, 
composed  himself  'in  the  easy-chair,  arid  endeavoured  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  Emancipator  finance.  It  was 
not  his  first  attempt,  nor  was  it  more  successful  than  previous 
efforts. 

" Dear  me ;  how  stupid  I  am!"  he  said,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  find  his  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  figures.  "  I  would 
rather  construe  the  most  crabbed  piece  of  Greek  than 
explain  what  all  this  means.  I  suppose  I  shall  learn  some 
day,  and  meantime  I  had  better  go  to  bed." 

He  was  soon  in  bed  and  asleep,  dreaming  strange  dreams 
of  labyrinthine  mazes  of  figures.  Debits  became  credits,  and 
credits  debits,  deficits  became  surpluses,  losses  profits,  and 
the  whole  array  of  columns  upon  columns  of  figures  seemed 
to  be  marching  headlong  to  an  abyss.  And  over  all,  as  a 
kind  of  mirage  in  the  sky,  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  stately 
beauty  of  Lady  Sidney. 

Meanwhile,  as  Dick  was  tossing  restlessly  in  his  dreamful 
slumber,  his  host  was  engaged  on  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
enterprise  in  his  private  room.  His  first  impulse  was  to  forge, 
or  rather  to  get  Speight  and  his  brother-in-law  to  forge, 
Dick's  signature  t»  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nestor.   He  had  already 
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begun  to  draft  the  letter  to  which  poor  Dick's-  name  was 
to  be  attached,  when  a  happy  thought  struck  him.  He 
had  no  objection  to  forgery;  he  and  Speight  had  forged 
too  many  bills  to  scruple  about  that.  But  of  what  use 
was  unnecessary  crime  ?  It  would  do  just  as  well  if  he, 
J.  W.  Dodds,  were  to  write  direct  to  Mr.  Nestor. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Selecting  the  most  elaborate 
specimen  of  Emancipator-headed  notepaper,  he  carefully 
indited  the  following  epistle : — 

The  Hon.  V.  Nestor. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  arrested  by  your 
advertisement  in  the  Timet  of  this  date.  It  is  my  painful 
duty  to  inform  you  that  the  young  man  to  whom  you  express 
your  gratitude  had  the  narrowest  of  escapes  from  death.  After 
saving  your  daughter  he  leaped  from  the  train  and  was  hurled 
violently  to  the  ground,  dislocating  an  ankle  and  suffering 
such  severe  cerebral  contusion  that  he  has  not  yet  altogether 
regained  his  reason.  Thinking  that  he  hod  recovered 
sufficiently  to  hear  the  expression  of  your  gratitude,  I  ven- 
tured to  read  him  the  extract  from  the  Timet.  Alas!  it 
brought  on  a  violent  attack  of  the  old  paroxysm,  coupled  with 
a  strange  determination  on  no  account  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  you. 

Regarding  him,  therefore,  as  turn  compos  mentit,  I,  as  his 
host  and  temporary  guardian,  have  taken  upon  myself  to  let 
you  know  that  he  is  still  hardly  in  a  condition  to  be  account- 
able for  his  actions,  otherwise  he  would  have  written  you 
himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  young  man  in  question  is 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Jabez  Spencer,  M.P.,  whose  multi- 
farious business  in  connection  with  the  Emancipator  Per- 
manent "Benefit  Building  Society  (capital,  £2,500,000 ;  deposits 
last  year,  £650,000)  are  seriously  impeded  by  the  painful 
condition  to  which  this  accident  has  reduced  Imb  most  valued 
assistant. — I  have  the  honour  to  be  / 
Your  obedient  and  respectful  servant, 

J.  W.  Dodds. 

When  that  letter  arrived  at  Dunstan  Lodge,  Mr.  Nestor 
read'  it  aloud  to  Lady  Sidney. 

After  it  was  finished  Lady  Sidney  said,  "  What  did  he  say 
was  the  name  of  the  young  man  ?  " 

"  Really,"  said  her  husband,  looking  hurriedly  through 
the  letter,  "  this  fellow — Dodds,  is  it  ? — does  not  mention  the 
name ;  only  that  he  is  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Spencer." 

"  Are  you  sure  T  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  Please  pass  me  the 
letter."  "  " 

He  passed  it,  and  she  read  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  she  said,  and  laid  the  letter  down. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
rsr  THE  TOILS. 

If  the  spectacle  of  brave  men  struggling  with  adversity 
affords  satisfaction  to  the  gods,  mortals  may  be  pardoned 
for  looking  with  interest  upon  the  struggles  of  bad  men  in 
the  toils  of  their  fate. 

The  first  half  of  1892  afforded  to  the  financial  experts  who 
were  near  enough  to  see  how  things  were  going,  somewhat 
of  the  excitement  with  which  spectators  watch  the  last 
desperate  charges  of  the  bull  in  the  arena  before  the  keen- 
sworded  matador  arrives  to'  give  the  tormented  victim  the 
coup  de  grace.  To  Dodds,  as  he  looks  back  upon  it  from  the 
seclusion  of  his  prison  cell,  even  hard  labour  in  convict's 
dress  is  paradisaical  compared  with  the  harass  and  misery  of 
that  terrible  year  that  witnessed  the  death  flurry  of  the 
Emancipator. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  the  transient  gleam 
caused  by  the  hope  of  netting  Mr.  Nestor,  everything 
grew  dark.  For  some  days,  and  even  weeks,  Mr.  Dodds 
calculated  confidently  upon  securing  the  great  millionaire. 
By  merely  boasting  about  it  in  certain  quarters  he  had 


reinforced  the  Society  with  two  -  more  guinea-pigs,  ts4 
had  checked  here  and  there  the  deadly  flow  of  with- 
drawals. But  when  Mr.  Nestor  merely  replied,  pofctth 
expressing  his  regret  for  the  young  man's  accident,  iad 
requesting  to  be  furnished  with  his  name  and  addws  ii 
order  that  they  might  call  upon  him  when  they  came  to 
town,  Dodds  was  furious.  He  had  built  up  a  house  of  ceo 
upon'  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Nestor — a  gratitude  which  he  ki 
quite  naturally  conveyed  from  Dick  to  the  Emancipator,  L 
seemed  to  him  something  monstrous,  something  alms 
against  nature,  that  so  wealthy  a  man,  whose  only  daughte 
had  been  saved  from  a  horrible  death  by  Dick  Grant,  shiwd 
not  show  his  gratitude  by  placing  his  millions,  or  at  kast  & 
credit,  at  the  disposal  of  Dick's  patron. 

"  Such  ingratitude  will  meet  its  reward,"  he  said',  at: 
he  seemed  to  find  peculiar  consolation  in  the  psalm  in  which 
uncomfortable  things  are  said  about  the  wicked  who  spreadei 
himself  like  a  green  bay  tree. 

His  own  state,  however,  was  too  serious  to  admit  of  nmd 
attention  either  to  psalmists  or  millionaires.  Dick  had  kie 
ago  gone  back  to  Oxford,  a  little  disillusioned  as  to  his  k« 
Dodds,  but  as  full  of  illusions  as  ever  concerning  his  par* 
Jabez  Spancer.  Before  he  returned  to  the  univemtr, 
Mr.  Dodds  drove  him  round  the  stately  edifices,  in  wbkn 
the  deposits  of  the  Emancipator  investors  were  lavished  a 
•a  speculative  building  worthy  the  Napoleonic  ideas  of  tl* 
great  Jabez.  Dick  admired  the  bold  and  picturesque  outlia 
which  Whitehall  Court  made  against  the  evening  sky;  la 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  admire  the  huge  overgron 
hulk  on  the  Embankment  that  hoists  its  ugly  shouldm 
into  the  heavens. 

"  Seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  put  into  tin 
building,"  said  Dodds,  in  awe-struck  tones,  "  and  it  willooS 
another  £300,000  to  complete  it.  A  million  pound* — in 
cost  of  a  first-class  ironclad." 

Dick  said  nothing.  He  was  gazing  at  Cleopatra's  Neeck: 
and  the  contrast  between  the  granite  monolith  standiac 
silent  among  its  sphynxes,  and  the  monstrous  mushroca 
that  looked  down  upon  him  from  across  the  Embankmai 
Gardens,  was  too  glaring.  It  reminded  him  somewhat 
unpleasantly  of  the  contrast  between  the  Oxford  ideal  d 
life  and  conduct  and  the  vulgar  money-making  swagger  rai 
push  of  the  smart  financier. 

They  drove  to  the  Carlisle  Mansions  in  Victoria  Street, 
and  then  on  to  the  Albert  Chambers  in  Hyde  Park  Coon. 
Knightsbridge. 

Mr.  Dodds  gazed  with  unaffected  admiration  at  his  en 
handiwork.  "  There ! "  said  he,  as  they  moved  from  the  ha 
colossus,  "  no  one  can  say  that  I  have  not  left  my  mid; 
upon  my  time.  Ministries  will  come  and  ministries  wffl  gts 
thrones  will  rise  and  thrones  will  fall,  but  through  all  uW 
changes  successive  generations  of  men  will  live  in  confer; 
under  roofs  of  my  building." 

When  Dick  bade  his  host  good-bye  at  the  railwiy 
station,  he  settled  himself  down  into  the  corner  of  a  catnap 
and  gave  himself  up  to  a  flood  of  reflections — bitter  sweet— 
but  tending  to  become  ever  more  and  more  bitter.  Bow 
wide  the  gulf  that  yawned  between  his  arrival  and  fe 
departure!  He  had  in  one  sense  succeeded  beyond  hu 
utmost  expectations ;  and  yet  be  had  caught  his  butterfly 
only  to  find  that  the  grasp  of  appropriation  had  spoiled  a* 
delicate  pencilling  of  the  fluttering  wings.  How  he  loauSu 
that  building  on  the  Embankment ! 

"  Cost  as  much  as  an  ironclad,  did  it  ? "  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "  If  it  only  had  been  an  ironclad,  it  might  haw 
capsized  and  gone  out  of  sight  As  it  is,  it  vriff  ramus 
an  eyesore  to  generation  after  generation.  What  a  desecn- 
tion  of  the  finest  site  in  London ! "  He  looked  oat  <& 
the  window.   The  train  was  rushing  through  one  of  tbt 
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loveliest  parts '  of  southern  England.  The  snow  lay  upon 
the  hilltops;  the  air  was  still  with  the  sense  of  coming 
frost,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  reflected  from 
the  panes  of  a  farmer's  house,  gave  a  brilliant  eye  to  the 
expressive  features  of  the  rural  landscape.  Dick,  who  was 
very  susceptible  to  natural  beauty,  allowed  his  gaze  to 
wander  lazily  over  the  wintry  scene,  when  suddenly 
there  came  upon  his  view  one  of  those  hideous  enormi- 
ties in  staring  yellow  by  which  advertising  malefactors 
have  been  allowed  to  deface  some  of  the  fairest  scenes  in 
English  landscape.  He  pulled  up  the  window  and  turned 
away.  "  Liver  pills,"  he  said.  "  Curse  them !  Why 
should  men  who  have  neither  [soul,  nor  heart,  nor  brain, 
torment  us  about  our  livers  ?  " 

As  the  day  darkened  and  the  outside  world  became  more 
and  more  indistinct,  he  seemed  to  see  himself  and  Dodds 
and  Jabez  Spencer  busily  engaged  in  erecting  hideous 
yellow  signs  of  liver  pills  in  front  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  across  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall. 

The  worthy  Dodds,  however,  was  much  more  practically 
engaged.  He  was  dodging  bankruptcy.  His  devices,  ably 
seconded  as  they  were  by  the  indomitable  Jabez  and  the 
unscrupulous  Speight,  hardly  secured  them  more  than  a 
moment's  breathing  time.  The  schemes  and  the  trickeries 
of  these  three  worthies  would  afford  material  for  an  epic 
poem.  They  had  eight  different  concerns  to  keep  going. 
For  years  they  had  financed  each  of  them  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  passing  cheques  round ;  and,  by  inserting 
particulars  of  imaginary  profits  and  fictitious  commissions, 
they  had  adjusted  balance-sheets;  but  this  could  not  be 
kept  going  for  ever.  Be  the  thimblerigger  never  so  adroit, 
in  time  the  dullest  of  countrymen  can  spot  the  thimble 
under  which  the  pea  lies  hidden.  In  a  country  fair  the 
reader  may  sometimes  have  seen  the  peripatetic  juggler 
spinning  half-a-dozen  dinner  plates  on  a  table.  And  very 
deftly  he  does  it.  His  hand  with  hardly  perceptible  motion 
keeps  the  whole  number  of  plates  constantly  rotating ; 
never  touching  each  other,  never  dropping,  until  at  last  by 
some  false  move  one  plate  falls,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
whirling  crockery  is  shivered  into  ruin.  So  long  as  the 
faith  of  the  depositors  in  the  Emancipator  kept  up,  so  long 
Jabez  the  Wizard  and  his  confederates  were  able  to  keep 
the  allied  companies  spinning  gaily.  But  when  the  depositor 
began  to  weary,  the  catastrophe  became  inevitable. 

If  a  vessel  has  sprung  a  leak  in  a  stormy  sea,  and  the 
water  pours  in  beyond  the  power  of  all  the  pumps  to  keep  it 
under,  no  deft  seamanship,  no  brilliant  manoeuvring,  no 
genius-inspired  use  of  sails  or  engine  can  save  the  water- 
logged ship.  If  the  leak  be  not  stopped  the  ship  must  go 
down.  The  heavy  and  continuous  withdrawal  of  deposits 
from  the  Emancipator  revealed  the  leak,  which  no  amount  of 
bluff  could  stop.  There  was  no  actual  run  upon  the  concern, 
but  money  was  taken  out  of  it  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
£2,500  per  day.  In  the  eight  months  before  it  finally  col- 
lapsed, £500,000  was  paid  across  the  counter  to  suspicious 
depositors  who  had  got  wind  that  things  were  not  all  right. 

In  June  the  Barkers  smashed.  The  Barkers  were  also 
Dick  Turpins  of  finance.  Beginning  with  a  single  public- 
house  in  1879,  thev  plundered  the  public  to  the  tune  of 
£639,000  by  1892. '  They  asked  the  public  to  lend  them 
money  at  seven  per  cent.,  without  security,  and  the  public 
accepted  their  invitation  so  freely,  that  the  only  embarrass- 
ment of  the  partners  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  it.  Among 
other  things  they  published  three  papers,  one  bearing  the 
promising  title  of  the  Daily  Oracle,  over  which  they  threw 
away  £40,000. 

They,  too,  had  their  affiliated  concerns,  which  they  kept 
going  as  Dodds  was  kept  going  as  long  as  deposits  flowed  in 
freely.    When  they  began  to  flow  out,  the  firm  stopped 


•payment,  and  one  of  its  members  silenced  inquiry -by  the 
simple  process  of  blowing  out  his  brains. 
-  All  this  was  bad  for  the  Emancipator,  increasing  the 
tendency  to  panic,  and  rendering  it  more  than  ever  hopeless 
to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  From  the  first  the  Omnibus  Bank 
was  the  chief  source  of  danger.  Although  Jabez  told  every 
one  that  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  it  a  prosperous  concern 
was  more  business  and  better  support  from  the  shareholders, 
he  himself  judiciously  transferred  750  out  of  1,013  of  his 
shares  to  other  hands. 

Gradually  the  toils  closed  round  them,  despite  their 
efforts  to  escape.  Forging  names  to  accommodation  bills,  a 
favourite  device  in  times  past,  was  no  longer  available. 
Falsifying  wages  bills  might  bring  in  petty  cash,  but  it 
would  not  stop  the  leak.  To  suspend  payment  of  deposits 
would  be  to  throw  up  the  Eponge.  They  borrowed  where 
they  could,  paying  as  much  in  some  cases  as  twenty-eight 
per  cent. ;  but  that  in  the  nature  of  things  could  only  be  a 
temporary  expedient.  Besides,  they  had  mortgaged  and 
double  mortgaged  all  they  had. 

In  this  extremity  the  mind  of  Dodds  turned  once  more  to 
Mr.  Nestor.  Surely  if  the  case  were  properly  put  before 
him,  the  commonest  gratitude  would  lead  him  to  see  his 
duty  to  the  society !  It  was,  indeed,  affronting  Providence 
to  refuse  the  use  of  his  name  to  save  the  Emancipator,  after 
the  secretary  of  its  director  had  saved  the  life  of  his  daughter. 
So  without  saying  anything  to  any  one,  Mr.  Dodds  despatched 
an  eloquent  epistle  to  Mr.  Nestor,  which,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, ought  to  move  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

He  reminded  him  of  the  gracious  providence  which,  using 
an  official  of  the  Emancipator  as  an  instrument,  had 
rescued  his  only  child  from  a  violent  death.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  immense  services  which  the  company  had  ren- 
dered to  humanity,  and  he  set  forth  in  general  terms  the 
magnificent  estate. 

"  But,"  the  letter  continued, "  just  as  the  life  of  your  beloved 
daughter  hung  in  the  balance  when  our  secretary  at  risk  of 
his  life  and  limb  snatched  her  from  the  threatened  doom, 
so  is  the  existence  of  this  splendid,  I  may  say  this  national, 
institution  threatened  by  an  altogether,  unfounded  suspicion, 
promoted  by  unscrupulous  enemies,  which  is  making  a  run 
on  our  coffers  that,  if  unchecked,  must  bring  everything  to 
the  ground.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  risk  anything  to  avert  this 
frightful  disaster.  Only  allow  us  to  announce  that  you 
have  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Society,  and  the  plague 
will  be  stayed.  You  will  have  rescued  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  most  deserving  and  industrious  of  the  poor 
from  starvation, 
and  a  grateful 
nation  will  heap 
blessings  on  your 
name." 

"  Pish  !  "  said 
Mr.  Nestor,  as  he 
finished  reading 
this  remarkable 
epistle,  throwing  it 
on  the  table. 

Lady  Sidney 
picked  it  up  and 
read  it  carefully 
through.  "  The 
fellow  does  not 
even  now  tell  us 
the  name  of 
Nedelca's  de- 
liverer. One  would 

think  that  her  rescue  was  part  of  the  official  duties  of  the 
secretary  of  a  building  society." 


"PISH!"  SAID  MB.  NESTOR* 
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Next  day  Dodds  turned  eagerly  to  his  letters.  There 
was  the  usual  quantum  of  disagreeable  missives,  menacing 
(intimations'  of  the  coming  storm.  But  there  was  nothing 
from  Mr.  Nestor.  "  Strange,"  he  said.  "  But  perhaps  he  is 
away  from  home.    The  letter  will  be  forwarded." 

Next  day  he  read  in  the  Time*  that  Lady  Sidney  Nestor 
tad  been  present  at  the  Drawing-room. 

Mr.  Dodds  walked  about  his  room  irresolutely,  and  then 
•wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nestor  asking  if  he  had  received  his 
previous  epistle,  and  bagging  the  favour  of  an  immediate 
ureply. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  From  the  Emancipator  office 
next  day  came  a  letter,  opened  and  apparently  read  by  the 
•clerks,  which  ran  thus : — 

Mr.  Nestor  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  D>dds,  and  in 
•reply  to  his  letters  of  the  4th  and  the  7th  June  begs  to 
•say  that  he  cannot  accede  t  >  his  request.  Mr.  Nestor  fails  to 
understand  on  what  ground  Mr.  D  xlds  infers  that  gratitude 
ito  a  youth  who  was  of  service  to  Miss  Nestor  should  oblige 
Mr.  Nestor  to  save  the  life  of  a  worthless  swindle  with  whie.i, 
so  far  aB  he  knows,  that  young  man  has  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Dodds  read  this  letter  at  first  in  amazement,  then  in 
fierce  indigna- 
tion. After  pac- 
ing up  and  down 
the  room  in 
wrath,  he  Bat 
down  again  <md 
read  it  a  third 
Lime  before  put- 
ting it  away 
among  his 
•private  papers. 

"I  don't 
mind,"  he  said, 
•sighing  heavily, 
•*'  that  the  game 
is  up.  I  am  tired 
of  it.  But  it 
saddens  me  to 
man." 


IP 
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"THE  GAME  IS  UP." 

think  of  the  shameless  ingratitude  of 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LAST  EFFORT. 

Parliament  had  been  dissolved.  The  land  was  in  the 
•throes  of  a  contested  election.  Like  other  members,  Jabez 
Spencer  had  to  fight  for  his  seat.  He  could  ill  spare  the 
time  or  the  money.  But  he  could  not  flinch.  Cost  what  it 
tnight,  he  must  go  through  with  it  to  the  last. 

He  summoned  Mr.  Speight  and  Mr.  Dodds  to  his  office 
foefore  leaving  town.  "Telegraph  me,"  he  said,  "if  any- 
thing desperate  occurs.  Meantime,  get  ready  the  new  issue 
of  Trust  Stock  that  constitutes  our  last  card.  If  that  fails 
it  is  a  case  of  wire  qui  petit.  But  if  luck  holds,  and  we 
•come  back  triumphant  from  the  country,  we  may  pull 
•through  yet." 

Mr.  Speight  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  mean  for  ever,  of  course,"  said  Jabez.  "  Situated 
•as  we  are  now,  a  year's  grace  seems  an  eternity." 

"  It  is  quite  as  far  off,"  said  Speight.  "  The  great  public 
is  a  great  fool,  1  allow ;  but  with  Barkers'  failure  still  fresh 
on  its  mind  it  is  not  going  to  stump  up  £50,000  just  to  keep 
«8  going." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  dishearten  any  one,"  said  Dodds,  "  but 
however  the  election  goes,  the  Emancipator  will  suspend 
payment  in  September,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Bank  closes  its 
doors.  We  might,  perhaps,  hang  on  till  October,  but  not  a 
day  longer." 


Jabez  listened  impatiently.  "That  is  all  very  well  for 
you  croakers,  but  as  for  me,  I  am  going  to  bluff  it  through. 
Whatever  it  may  be  in  London,  the  Emancipator  is  a  great 
card  in  Fernley." 

Before  leaving  the  office,  he  telegraphed  to  Dick  Grant, 
asking  him  if  he  could  accompany  him  through  the  election. 
Dick  assented  gladly  enough.  It  was  a  new  experience. 
Some  day,  he  thought,  he  would  be  a  candidate  himself.  He 
could  not  begin  too  early.  He  was  considered  a  promising 
speaker  at  the  Union,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  usefulness  in  an  arena  in 
which  he  felt  at  home.  Taking  the  night  train,  lie  reached 
Fernley  early  next  day,  and  made  his  way  at  once  to  the 
Liberal  headquarters.  Jabez  had  arrived  before  him,  and 
the  preliminary  canvass  was  well  under  way. 

Fernley  is  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  Lancashire,  famous 
for  its  cotton  spinniug  and  its  Radicalism.  Most  of  the  mill* 
lie  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  from  which  a  Ions 
street  runs  uphill  towards  Lord  Harrington's  old  constituency. 
When  work  is  busy  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  foresi 
is  dense  and  blackening.  The  air  is  humid  with  an  excess 
of  moisture  which  makes  the  fortune  of  its  cotton  spinners; 
but  the  north-east  winds  that  sweep  over  the  moors  arc 
bitingly  cold.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  its  classes, 
forms  the  chief  glory  of  the  town — and  of  it  Fernley  i< 
deservedly  proud.  A  hard-working,  somewhat  grimy  com- 
munity, wit  h  more  chapels  than  churches,  and  more  chimney 
pots  than  flower  pots ;  such  was  the  constituency  in  which 
Dick  was  to  gain  his  first  experience  of  electioneering  in 
England. 

He  soon  found  that  Jabez  did  not  count  upon  him  fur 
speech-making.  He  had  more  to  do  with  correspondence 
than  with  canvassing.  He  nftd  to  see  a  good  many  deputa- 
tions, and  he  asked  Jabez  how  to  deal  with  them,  lie 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Deal  with  them  so  as  to  get  their  votes,  but  remember 
that  I  am  on  the  high  moral  line.  You  cannot  pitch  it  in 
too  strong.  Go  it  on  the  Grand  Old  Man,  the  Emancipator, 
and  the  Nonconformists.  And  whenever  you  run  short,  pitch 
into  the  Irish  landlords ;  these  rascals  have  no  friends." 

Dick  disliked  the  cynicism  of  his  tone,  but  as  he  was  a 
Nonconformist  who  idolised  Mr.  Gladstone  aDd  identified 
his  own  future  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Emancipator,  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  instructions  in  all 
sincerity. 

Once  or  twice  he  found  time  to  attend  the  Liberal  meet- 
ings, and  was  astonished  to  see  the  amount  of  semi-religious 
fervour  Jabez  threw  into  his  speeches.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  cynic  of  the  committee-room  and  the  enthusiast  of 
the  platform  revolted  him;  but  he  remembered  that  he  had 
heard  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
quite  as  bad,  and  yet  were  thought  none  the  less  of  by  their 
respective  admirers.  "  After  all,"  he  reasoned  with  himsell. 
"  these  men  may  be  mere  maskers.  No  one  can  say  that 
of  Jabez  Spencer.  Tnere  is  the  evidence  of  sterling  sincerity 
in  his  life-work.  Who  has  a  better  right  to  denounce 
the  Irish  landlords  than  the  man  who  has  raised  millions 
to  make  the  working  man  his  own  laudlord  ?  After  all,  the 
Emancipator  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

From  all  these  day-dreams  he  was  nidelv  awakened  one 
day  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dodds.  It  was  his  duty  to  open 
all  the  chiefs  letters,  excepting  those  marke  1  private,  and 
to  note  their  contents.  Usually  Dodds's  letters  to  Spencer 
were  sealed  and  marked  "  Confidential."  There  was  nothing 
on  the  outside  of  this  to  show  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Dodds, or 
that  its  contents  were  intended  for  Jabez  alone.  Dick  opened 
it  and  read  it  with  the  rest.  As  he  did  so  a  haze 
over  his  eyes.  The  words  danced  before  him  like  motes  in 
the  sunshine.    He  could  not  make  them  stand  still.  H« 
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laid  the  letter  down,  pressed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  and  then  with  an  effort  took  up  the  paper 
and  read  to  the  end.    It  ran  thus : — 

My  Dear  Jabez, — Though  the  wicked  triumph  for 
a  time,  yet  shall  their  foot  slide  in  due  season. 
Read  the  enclosed  cutting,  and  rejoice  at  the  aveng- 
iug  power  of  the  Almighty.  This  man,  the  ingrate, 
the  monster  who  refused  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to 
save  the  Emancipator  when  one  word  from  him 
would  have  done  everything — although  our  secretary 
had  just  saved  his  daughter  from  a  horrible  death 
— see  how  he  has  gone  down  quick  into  the  pit. 

"  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

Yours  sincerely,  J.  W.  Dodds. 

The  newspaper  cutting  was  as  follows : — 
Sudden  Death  or  Mb.  Nestor. 

A  profound  sensation  was  occasioned  in  London 
yesterday  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Nestor,  tho 
well-known  American  millionaire.  Mr.  Nestor,  with 
Lady  Sidney  and  their  daughter,  were  riding  along 
the  Embankment,  when,  just  opposite  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  they  were  startled  by  a  runaway  hansom. 
The  driver  had  been  thrown  from  his  seat,  and  the 
horse,  wild  with  fear,  was  galloping  madly  along. 
A  lady  inside  the  hansom  was  screaming  loudly. 
Mr.  Nestor,  seeing  that  the  lady  would  in  all 
probability  be  killed,  turned  hi9  horse's  head,  and. 
trotting  forward,  prepared  to  snatch  at  the  reins  of 
the  runaway  as  it  passed.  He  succeeded  in  catching 
the  reins,  but  when  lie  tried  to  pull  the  horse  up 
it  plunged  and  kicked  so  violently  that  it  over- 
turned tho  hansom  and  fell  with  it.  As  it  went 
down  it  jerked  Mr.  Nestor  off  his  saddle,  and  falling 
heavily,  he  broke  his  neck  and  died  instantly.  The 
lady  was  extricated  unhurt.  Mr.  Nestor  was  taken 
to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  where  the  doctors  pro- 
nounced him  dead.  Great  sympathy  is  expressed 
with  Lady  Sidney  and  her  daughter,  who  witnessed 
the  fatal  accident.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  of  the  deceased,  who  literally  gave  his  life  to 
save  a  woman  from  death. 

The  line  "opposite  Cleopatra's  Needle"  was 
underscored,  and  underneath  was  written,  in  Mr. 
Dodds's  handwriting,  "  and  also  opposite  our  Salis- 
bury Estate  Building.   Is  it  not  like  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
the  Jezreelite?  " 

Dick's  whole  soul  rose  in  revolt  against  the  cold-blooded 
malevolence  of  the^ pharisaic  Dodds;  but  mingled  with  his 
disgust  was  a  more  personal  feeling.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  this  reference  to  Mr.  Nestor's  ingratitude?  Had  they 
dared  ?  .  .  .  Dick  refused  for  a  moment  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  infamy.  But  on  reading  the  letter  agaiu 
it  seemed  too  clear.  In  some  way,  he  could  not  imagine 
how,  these  men — for  there  was  no  doubt  that  Jabez  was 
privy  to  the  plot — had  endeavoured  to  make  capital  for  the 
Society  out  of  his  act.  The  thing  stabbed  him  in  the  most 
delicate  place.  He  had  hugged  the  thought  that  he  had 
saved  Miss  Nestor,  but  he  had  hugged  much  more  proudly 
the  other  thought  that  he  had  scorned  to  blot  that  record  by 
revealing  his  name.  And  now  there  seemed  no  doubt 
these  creatures  had  been  trying  to  exploit  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nestors  in  order  to  bring  grist  to  their  own  mill. 
They  had  failed,  and  now  they  gloated  like  vultures 
over  the  corpse  of  the  brave  man  whose  death  was  so 
heroic. 

In  a  towering  rage  he  paced  backwards  and  forwards, 
resolved  to  confront  Jabez  Spencer  with  this  letter,  and  to 
demand  an  explanation.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  Liberal  candidate  entered  the  room. 
He  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour.  He  had  supped  too 
heavily  the  previous  night,  and  had  slept  badly.    His  head 


JABEZ,  MAD  WITH  RAGE,  FLUXG  DICK  OUTSIDE. 

was  aching,  and  there  was  a  dour  look  about  his  eyes  which 
Dick  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  there  before. 

"Mr.  Spencer,"  said  Dick,  with  an  effort  repressing  his 
passion,  "what  does  that  mean?" 

"  A  letter  from  Dodds,  I  suppose,"  he  said  carelessly.  "I 
can  attend  to  that  later  on.  I  want  to  see  the  letters  about 
to-night's  meeting.  That  is  the  most  important  thins;. 
Holloa!  why  the  devil  have  you  not  opened  the  letters'/" 
he  asked  abruptly,  seeing  that  more  than  half  lay  unopened 
before  him. 

"Because,"  said  Dick,  almost  losing  control  of  himself. 
"  because  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  letter  ?  " 

Spencer  looked  at  his  secretary  in  blank  astonishment  not 
unmixed  with  auger.  "  You  damned  young  puppy !  What 
do  you  meau  by  speaking  to  me  like  that?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Dick,  "that  1  must  have  an  answer 
to  my  question.  If  what  seems  the  plain  inference  from 
Mr.  Dodds's  letter  is  correct,  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty 
has  been  taken  which  gravely  concerns  my  honour.  1 
insist  upon  an  explanation." 

"  You  insist,  do  you  ?  Insolent  boy  !  Who  are  you  to 
dictate  to  me?  Another  word,  and  I  show  you  the  door!r 
Ho  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  approached  Dick  in  menacing 
fashion. 

Dick  stood  his  ground.  "  I  have  a  right  to  insist,'"  he 
began,  but  before  he  finished  the  sentence,  Jabez,  mad  with 
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rage,  had  thrown  himself  upon  him,  and  thrusting  open  the 
door  with  his  foot,  flung  Diok  outside.  The  door  opened 
immediately  on  the  staircase.  Dick  made  a  snatch  at  the 
banisters,  missed  them,  and  fell  heavily  down  the  long 
flight. 

The  Liberal  candidate,  returning  to  his  room,  rang  the 
bell  violently.  The  servant  answering  it  was  horrified  to 
come  upon  the  senseless  body  of  Dick  lying  half-way  down 
the  stairs.  He  had  fallen  on  his  head  and  shoulder.  His 
body  was  huddled  up,  and  a  little  blood  was  flowing  from  a 
contused  wound  on  the  temple.  The  man  at  once  ran  down 
to  the  hall  and  summoned  a  fellow-servant. 

"Been  an  accident  on  the  stairs," he  said  hurriedly.  "  It's 
poor  Mr.  Grant.    He's  all  bleedin'  and  senseless." 

Jabez  rang  again.  "  Answer  that  bell,  Jim ! "  said  the 
first  servant,  "while  we  carry  Mr.  Grant  to  a  bedroom." 

Jim,  however,  in- 
stead of  stepping 
over  Dick's  body, 
brought  up  the  rear ; 
watching  with  the 
keen  interest  natural 
to  a  boy  the  process 
of  raising  the  sense- 
less form.  "Is  he 
dead  ?  "  he  asked 
under  his  breath. 

The  men  made  no 
answer,  but  silently 
and  gently  carried 
Dick  upstairs.  Again 
Jabez  rang  his  bell 
and  as  the  answer 
was  not  instantane- 
ous, he  burst  open 
his  door,  intending 
to  shout  angrily  for 
a  waiter. 

But  just  as  he  opened  the  door 
the  little  procession  was  passing 
it.  The  first  bearer,  walking  bac 
wards,  was  carrying  Dick's  hea 
and  shoulders.     The  other  was 
holding  the  body  at  the  kuecs ; 
the  page  boy  was  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

Jabez  saw  the  pallid  face,  the 
blood  oozing  from  the  ugly 
wound  on  the  temple,  and  a 
horrid  fear  suddenly  clutched  his 
heart,  compressing  it  with  such 
a  grip  that  he  reeled  with 
pain.    His  face  became  livid,  and  he  gasped  for  breath. 

"It's  Mr.  Grant,  sir,"  said  the  bearer  carrying  the 
shoulders.  "We  found  him  doubled  up  on  the  stairs. 
Shall  we  bring  him  into  your  room  ?  " 

"  No !  no !"  stammered  Jabez. 
about.    Take  him  to  his  own  room.' 


'I  have  all  my  letters 


The  men  passed  on  with  their  helpless  burden. 
Jabez  returned  to  his  room.    The  page  followed  him 
unperceived. 

Jabez  sat  down  by  the  table  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  boy  stood,  not  daring  to  speak,  waiting  till  the 
gentleman  should  look  up.  He  was  a  tall  boy  for  a  page,  in 
dark  uniform  and  bright  brass  buttons. 

The  man  he  was  looking  at  shook  and  groaned.  At  last 
the  boy  spoke.  There  was  no  answer.  Jabez  was  immersed  in 
his  own  thoughts,  not  apparently  of  the  pleasantest  description, 
from  the  shuddering  which  everv  now  aad  then  seemed  to 


convulse  his  stalwart  frame.   At  last  the  page,  feeling  that 

he  must  do  something,  went  up  to  Jabez  and  laid  his  hand  on 

his  arm,  saying,  "  Sir ! " 

Jabez  started  back  in  his  chair,  and  seeing  vaguely  a  dark 

uniform  with  buttons,  he  exclaimed  with  a  groan,  "  Good 

God !    Have  you  to  take  me  already  ?   But  I  did  not  mean 

to  kill  him ;  it  was  his  own  fault." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir,"  said  the  boy.    "  You 

rang  the  bell,  and  I've  come  for  your  orders." 

Jabez  discovered  his  mistake  with  immense  relief,  and  not 

without  disgust  at  himself  for  being  off  his  guard. 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  I  did.   But  this  accident  has  put  everything 

out  of  my  head.   You  may  go ;  I  don't  want  you  now." 

The  page  went  off.    On  his  way  down  he  met  the  waiters 

returning  from  the  room  where  they  had  left  Dick. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  said  the  boy,  repeating  the  question. 

"  Seems  like  a  murderer,  he  do,"  he 

added,  indicating  Jabez  by  a  jerk  of 

his  thumb. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  the 

waiter ;  "  Mr.  Grant's  only  in 

a  faint.    Run  for  Dr.  Hunt; 

he  is  just  round  the  corner." 

•       »       »  • 

"When  Dick  opened  his  eyes 
he  was  in  a  darkened  room. 
T'-iere  was  a  dull  throbbing  in 
his  head. 

"Where  am  I?"  he 
asked  faintly. 

"  lit  the  hospital," 
said  a  pleasant  voice 
nearhispillow.  "But 
you  must  not  talk." 

By  degrees  he 
could  see  his  sur- 
roundings,and  could 
recall  the  fracas  with 
Jabez. 

"How  long  have 
I  been  here?" 

"Only  since  yes- 
terday," said  the 
nurse.  "  But  if  you 
talk  I  must  leave 
you.  You  will  soon 
be  all  right  if  you 
keep  quite  still. 
Excitement  is  the 
only  danger.  Now, 
drink  this  and  go  to 
sleep." 

He  took  the  medicine  mechanically,  and  very  soon  dozed 
off  into  unconsciousness.  When  he  woke  again  he  felt 
better.  It  was  late  at  night.  But  outside  there  were  sounds 
of  tumultuous  cheering,  again  and  again  renewed. 

"  What  is  that  noise  ?  "  he  said. 

The  nurse  smiled.  "You're  better  now,  aren't  you?" 
"  Nothing  does  a  patient  so  much  good  as  good  news,"  she 
said  to  herself.  Then  she  added,  "  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 
That  is  why  the}-  are  cheering.  He  is  very  popular  in  Fernley 
— a  real  good  man,  they  say." 

Dick  shut  his  eyes  and  drew  a  long  breath.  Everything 
was  going  as  he  had  wished  it.  And  yet,  somehow,  every- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  And  as  the  cheering  crowd  that 
was  escorting  Jabez  back  to  the  hotel  passed  the  windows 
of  the  hospital,  Dick  felt  sadly  that  in  some  way,  he  did  not 
exactly  know  how  or  why,  he  had  made  a  false  start. 


EXCITEMENT  IS  THE  ONLY  DANGER,"  SAID  TUB  NURSE. 
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Two  and  Two  Make  Four. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CRASH. 

When  Jabez  returned  to  town,  fresh  from  the  bracing 
influence  of  a  hotly  contested  election  victoriously  fought, 
the  flush  of  success  he  had  felt  when  he  listened  to  the 
ringing  cheers  amid  which  he  had  left  Fernley,  gradually 
died  away.  He  had  won  the  seat;  but  that. had  never  been 
much  in  doubt.  He  was  M.P.  again.  He  had  triumphanth 
demonstrated  his  possession  of  the  unshaken  confidence  o: 
his  constituents.  But  that  would  go  only  a  small  way  in 
staving  off  his  creditors.  And  the  nearer  he  came  to  London 
that  glorious  July  day  the  more  his  spirits  sank.  The 
Emancipator  was  in  its  death  flurry.  Already  in  imagina- 
tion he  could  see  the  huge  monster  spouting  blood  ana 
churning  the  water  in  its  last  agony.  In  a  few  weeks 
all' would  be  over — and  then? 

When  he  arrived,  at  Hercot  Lodge  the  pleasant  green 
of  the  shrubbery  and  lawn,  the  musical  lapping  of  the 
river  upon  its  margin,  and  the  enthusiastic  welcome  of 
his  family  for  a  moment  chased  the  gloom  from  his 
brow.  But  after  he  had  received  their  congratulations 
and  had  retired  to  his  room  the  transient  gleam  faded. 
On  the  table  lay  a  telegram  from  Speight  the  lawyer : — 

Consultation  to-morrow  at  10.   Attendance  indispen- 
sable.   Drain  continues. 

He  shrugged  .his  shoulders;  then,  taking  down  Kirchner's 
bulky  volume  on  "  The  Law  of  Extradition,"  he  eagerly  pored 
over  its  pages.  Presently  he  shut  the  book  up,  and  put  it  back 
on  the  shelves. 

"  It  must  be  the  Argentine.  Spain  won't  do ;  it  is  too  near." 
Then  he  looked  for  his  private  bank-book  and  scrutinised  the 
tigures.  They  apparently  gave  him  little  satisfaction.  Unlocking 
his  safe,  he  took  out  his  available  t  securities.  His  eye  brightened 
as  he  saw  that  they  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 

"  Enough  to  start  with,"  he  said,  "  in  a  new  world  when 
the  time  comes  to  cut  and  run.   I  am  all  right." 

The  thought  consoled  him;  and  he  strolled  out  on  the 
lawn  to  smoke  a  cigar  before  dinner. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening.  The  heat  of  the 
day  had  died  away,  a  slight  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and 
there  was  a  delightful  sense  of  freshness  in  the  air.  Jabez 
stood  and  watched  the  wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  cigar 
slowly  curling  up  towards  the  large  leaves  of  the  plane  tree 
under  which  he  was  standing.  The  swallows  were  busily 
hawking  for  insects  across  the  river,  on  which  a  solitary 
swan  was  floating  motionless  as  if  half  asleep,  while  its 
shadow  reflected  in  the  waters  recalled  the  familiar  lines : — 


JABEZ  STOOD  AND  WATCHED  THE  WREATHS  OF  SMOKE 
FROM  HIS  CIGAR. 


The  Bwan  on  Btill  St.  Mary's  loch, 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow. 

Across  the  river  from  a  distant  field,  where  the  aftermath 
was  showing  clear  and  green,  he  heard  the  occasional  low  of 
cattle.  Everything  was  quiet,  peaceful  as  an  idyll,  and  the 
contrast  between  externals  and  the  anxiety  within  irritated 
him.  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  began  a  somewhat  feverish 
tour  round  the  grounds. 

The  garden  was  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  midsummer 
beauty.  The  lawn  on  which  he  had  spent  many  a  happy 
hour  at  tennis  was  rolled  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table. 
The  net  was  still  standing  as  if  inviting  to  a  game. 
Jabez  hardly  noticed  it.  The  geraniums  in  the  flower- 
stands  shone  clearly  in  contrast  to  the  emerald  green  of 
the  lawn.  But  turning  from  them  he  walked  to  his  favourite 
hobby,  the  famous  tennis  court,  on  which  he  had  spent  over 
£2,000.  Here,  for  a  moment,  he  swelled  with  pride.  It  was 
the  best  tennis  court,  he  used  to  boast,  in  the  whole  county. 
It  had  been  built  regardless  of  expense,  and  the  amount  of 
thought  which  had  been  given  to  the  building  of  this  play- 


thing was  almost  as  much  as  that  required  for  the  launching 
of  a  new  company.  Jabez  cast  a  lingering  look  over  the 
familiar  place ;  then,  as  the  thought  burst  upon  him  that  in 
a  few  weeks,  it  might  be  in  a  few  days,  he  would  see  it  no 
more  for  ever,  he  muttered  passionately,  "It  is  a  damned 
shame ! " 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  so  inscrutable  are  the  mysteries 
of  self-deception,  that  Jabez  actually  felt  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  murmur  at  the  ways  of  the  universe  which  doomed 
him  to  leave  his  lordly  pleasure-house  almost  before  he  had 
entered  into  possession  of  it.  He  recalled  how  ke  tod 
planned  this  nook  and  that  corner,  and  how  money  had  been 
poured  out  like  water  to  make  the  place  perfect,  a  retre»t 
for  a  prince- or  a  millionaire;  and  now  to  be  cast  out  of  n 
all !    And  why  ? 

These  luxuries  had  been  paid  for  by  the  earnings 
of  the  poor ;  but  that  never  entered  his  mind.  He  thought 
as  little  of  it  as  the  monarch  thinks  of  the  saving?  of  the 
small  taxpayer  whose  contributions  make  up  his  princely 
revenues.  It  was  to  him  only  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  the  many  should  toil  and  that  he  should  have  the 
fingering  of  their  money.  That  they  should  lose  it  ate 
all  was  hard,  no  doubt,  but  what  was  it  compared  with  the 
hardship  which  awaited  him?  His  depositors  would  lot* 
their  £100  or  £500,  and  many  of  them  would  have  to 
exchange  a  more  or  less  squalid  independence  in  their  o*n 
cottage  for  the  grey  monotony  of  the  workhouse  ward.  Hut 
that  was  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  plunge  which  he 
would  make  when  cast  out  of  Hercot  Lodge,  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  driven  out  like  another  Cain  to 
wander  in  an  alien  world.    Jabez  was  angry,  and  felt  tn« 
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he  did  well  to  be  angry.  In  his  rage  and  disgust  he  felt 
an  almost  malignant  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  immensity  of 
the  crash  which  would  shortly  startle  the  public. 

Brooding  over  such  subjects  he  made  but  a  poor  show  at 
the  dinner  table.  It  might  be  the  last  meal  he  would 
eat  in  the  Lodge,  and  that  thought  did  not  stimulate  his 
appetite.  After  dinner  his  spirits  somewhat  revived,  and  he 
reflected  that  the  issue  of  the  Trust  Bonds  was  still  to  be 
made.  If  they  went,  it  might  enable  him  once  more  to 
disappoint  envious  fate  and  to  triumph  for  a  little  while 
longer.  ■  It  could  only  be  for  a  little  while,  but  "  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  said  Jabez  piously,  as  he 
went  to  bed;  "and  let  .to-morrow  bring  what  it  will,  I  am 
prepared  for  the  worst." 

Next  morning,  when  Jabez  went  up  to  town,  he  took 
with-  him  all  his  securities  in  a  small  portmanteau,  in  order 
to  make  ready  for  flight  the  moment  the  game  was  up.  He 
would  cross  that  night  from  Harwich  to  Antwerp,  so  that  any 
one  watching  him  might  be  thrown  off  the  scent,  and  then 
would  quietly  make  his  way  to  Lisbon.,  where  he  would  take 
passage  for  the  Argentine  under  an  assumed  name.  Once 
there  he  would  be  out  of  reach,  and  the  baffled  minions  of 
the  law  might  stretch  their  hands  after  him  in  vain.  It  was 
therefore  with  some  sense  of  relief  that-  on  driving  to  the 
office  he  found  that  affairs  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  at  first 
appeared.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  his  subordinates 
on  his  re-election  with  an  easy  grace.  He  was  soon  closeted 
with  Speight  and  Dodds.  They  told  him  the  real  state  of 
the  case — that  the  drain  on  the  Emancipator,  instead  of 
decreasing,  was  increasing.  Some  one  must  have  passed 
the  word  that  they  had  better  get  out  while  there  was  time, 
and  the  depositors  were  withdrawing  with  quite  unprece- 
dented, alacrity.  At  the  rate  at  which  they  were  going  it 
would  be  impossible  to. keep  the  doors,  open  another  month. 
Meanwhile  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  issue  the  Trust 
Stock,  and  this  was  the  urgent"  and  pressing  business  for 
which  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  office. 

The  necessary  formalities  were  soon  gone  through,  and 
nest  morning,  the  31st  of  July,  the  British  householder 
received  at  his  breakfast  table  a  circular  inviting  him  to  take 
up  20,000  of  the  £5  shares,  of  which  £2  10s.  was  to  be  paid 
up  at  once  at  5s.  per  share  premium.  Accompanying  the 
circular  there  was  a  memorandum,  drawn  up  with  the 
accustomed  skill  of  the  experts  of  the  Emancipator,  calling 
attention  to  the  astonishing  prosperity  of  the  Trust.  In 
1876  it  had  only  46,000  depositors,  while  in  1892  the 
number  had  risen  to  more  than  half  a  million.  The  whole 
of  the  preliminary  expenses  had  been  paid  off,  and  a  reserve 
fund  of  £36,000  had  been  created,  and  dividends  had  been 
paid  to  the  shareholders  of  seven  per  cent,  for  the  first  year, 
and  of  eight  per  cent,  for  every  subsequent  year.  Seldom, 
indeed,  was  the  British  investor  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
such  a  safe  investment.  Many  circulars  had  the  trio  sent 
out,  but  never  had  they  baited  their  hooks  so  lavishly. 
It  was  their  last  chance.  £50,000  paid  in  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fortnight  would  tide  them  over  Michaelmas, 
and  in  the  meantime  who  could  tell  what  might  not 
happen '? 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  calculations  of  the  pro- 
moters, the  British  public  for  once  was  wary.  Barkers' 
failure  was  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory.  Ugly  rumours 
were  gaining  ground  as  to  the  position  of  the  Emancipator. 
In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  the  last  card  which  had 
been  played  had  failed.  The  game  was  up.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  save  them  now.  Dodds,  more  or  less  dazed 
with  prolonged  anxiety  and  many  sleepless  nights,  almost 
persuaded  himself  that  a  miracle  would  happen  for  their 
deliverance. 

"  Who  knows,"  he  said  one  day  in  the  board-room,  "  who 


knows  but  that  the  same  power  which  dried  up  the  Bed  Sea 
in  order  to  make  a  passage  for  the  Chosen  People,  and  smote 
the  Assyrians  when  they  encompassed  the  sacred  city,  may 
intervene  on  our  behalf?  Who  believes  that  the  day  of 
miracles  is  past  ?  It  was  only  last  Sunday  that  I  heard  a 
noble  discourse  from  our  minister  on  the  text, '  The  Lord's 
arm  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,'  and  the  words 
brought  healing  like  the  balm  of  Gilead  to  my  soul." 

Speight, who  was  glancing  over  some  deeds  when  the  worthy 
Dodds  gave  expression  to  this  semi-soliloquy,  looked  up 
sharply  and  said,  "Come,  come,  Dodds,  that  is  a  bit  too 
strong.  The  Almighty  must  have  precious  little  to  do  if  He 
works  a  miracle  to  save  you  and  me." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dodds  mournfully ;  "  I  think  that 
we  are  worth  as  much  as  those  stiffnecked  Jews  who 
were  always  having  miracles  wrought  for  their  benefit,  to 
save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins.  But  it  is  no 
use  talking  to  you,  Speight;  you  are  an  unbeliever,  and  know 
not  the  wondrous  ways  in  which  the  elect  have  been  delivered 
from  the  dangers  which  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  them." 

"  I  wish  the  miracle  would  hurry  up,  then,"  said  Speight. 
"  If  it  does  not  arrive  before  the  beginning  of  September  it 
had  better  stay  away." 

Jabez  meantime  preserved  a  serene  front,  and  met  his 
friends  and  colleagues  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He 
seemed  to  join  even  in  the  curious  little  intrigues  which 
always  go  on  when  a  new  Ministry  is  being  formed,  in  order 
to  push  what  he  considered  his  claims  and  chances  of  an 
appointment.  In  the  assemblies  of  his  intimates  and  asso- 
ciates, with  whom  he  was  wont  to  be  hail  fellow,  well 
met,  in  the  National  Liberal  Club  he  was  spoken  of — 
certainly  without  any  disapproval  on  his  part — as  the  proper 
person  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General.  At  their 
little  dinners  and  over  their  finely-flavoured  Havannas,  he 
used  to  say  that  of  course  it  was  not  for  him  to  put  forward 
his  personal  claims.  He  was  quite  willing  to  stand  on  one 
side.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  man  of  business,  must  know 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  party  who,  from  his 
experience  in  managing  a  gigantic  financial  business,  could 
be  compared  to  the  man  who  had  built  up  the  Emancipator. 
Who  was  Mr.  Labouchere  in  comparison  ? 

"Mr.  Labouchere  knows  nothing  of  business,  whereas  I 
have  for  years  conducted  enormous  financial  concerns  which 
throw  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  itself  into  the  shade. 
If  this  Administration  is  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
what  is  wanted  above  all  things  is  to  put  honest  men  and 
business  men  at  the  head  of  the  great  departments  of 
State." 

When  the  new  Administration  had  been  completed,  and 
no  place  had  been  offered  to  Jabez,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  gave  his  friends  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  passed  him  over  because  he  knew  that  no 
slight  could  damp^  his  loyalty  or  shake  his  devotion  to  tho 
great  cause. 

"  They  can  count  upon  me,  you  see,  whatever  happens. 
Whereas,  other  people,  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  want, 
are  apt  to  turn  ugly." 

And  Jabez  looked  the  personification  of  all  the  Christian 
virtues. 

Meanwhile,  August  was  rapidly  running  out.  At  the  end 
of  August  the  crash  would  come.  Jabez  kept  his  own 
counsel  as  to  his  intentions.  Once  or  twice  Speight  asked 
him  rather  nervously  what  would  happen  if  the  doors  were 
shut. 

"  Proceedings  in  bankruptcy,"  replied  Jabez  airily,  "  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy,  and  then  each  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

As  for  Dodds,  as  day  followed  day,  and  the  hoped-for 
miracle  didn't  arrive,  he  began  to  look  more  haggard  than 
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ever;  but  bo  thought  of  flight  ever  crossed  his  mind.  In 
great  distress  he  asked  his  lawyer  what  he  thought  of  the 
situation. 

"Bad,"  said  he. 

"Yes;  that  we  know,  so  far  as  the  Emancipator  is 
concerned.  We  shall  shut  up  before  the  week  is  out. 
But  about  ourselves  ?  " 

Speight  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Who  knows  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dodds  nervously,  "  there  have  been 
one  or  two  little  transactions  which  would  not  look  very  well 
in  court.   You  know  those  bills  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Speight  cheerfully, "  that  was  a  long  while  ago. 
You  can  trust  your  clerks,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Dodds.  "  There  is  only  one  man 
who  knows  anything  about  it,  and  he  is  my  brother-in-law  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  he  could  say  anything,  even  if  he 
chose." 

"Why?"  said  Speight. 

"  Because  if  we  swing  we  swin<j  together,  for  he  was  in 
the  business  as  much  as  any  one.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  how 
he  could  say  anything  about  me  even  if  he  wished  to,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  he  wrote  to  his  sister  before  I 
married  her." 

"  Got  the  letter  ?  "  said  Speight,  quickly. 

"No,"  said  Dodds,  "but  my  wife- has  it,  and  I  will  bring 
it  you  to-morrow."  1     ■  • 

"  Dodds,"  said  Speight,  "  we  can't  be  too  careful  of  the- 
•cards  which  we  have  left ;  have  them  well  in  hand. 
Heaven  knows  they  are  few  enough." 

Nesct  day  Dodds  handed  Speight  his  brother-in-law's 
letter/  Speight  took  the  letter  and  read  it.  It  ran  as 
follows: — 

You  know  how  truly  I  can  claim  to  be  absolutely  the  best 
judge  of  the  man  himself,  and  when  I  say  how  it  would  rejoice 
my  lieart  to  hear  that  Dolly  consents,  I  am  saying  in  a  few, 
words  that  which  I  could  amplify  into  many  sentences.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  genuine  honourable  man,  incapable  of 
doing  an  injustice,  and  one  who,  having  made  a  position  in 
life,  would  now  take  the  keenest  delight  in  ministering 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  His  sincerity  I  can  vouch  for.  I 
will  say  nothing  now  of  his  position  in  life,  beyond  stating 
that  he  is  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  thus  can  bestow 
upon  the  object  of  his  affections  many  advnntagcs.  It  is 
rather  of  the  heart  than  the  pocket  or  head  that  I  would  beg 
a  favourable  reply.  Dolly  would  gain  the  truest  love  of  a  man 
everybody  respects  and  speaks  well  of,  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
by  accepting  him  she  would  rise  to  an  honoured  position  of 
blessing  and  usefulness,  that  must  tend  to  her  true  joy  and 
happiness.  Keally  it  seems  almost  a  ruling  of  divine  Provi- 
dence that  there  is  just  now  the  opportunity  given.  Now, 
-dear  aunt,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  you,  though  I  have  not 
said  all  I  wanted  to,  or  could  say.  Mav  the  Lord,  tho  Giver 
of  all  good  things,  in  Uis  mercy  bless  her  in  this  most  sacred 
matter,  and  keep  her !  I  see  that  the  path  of  duty  is  tho  one 
that  will  cause  a  noble  and  true  heart  to  rejoice  in  having 
secured  the  affection  of  one  who  would  be,  I  am  sure,  tho 
loving  wife  of  a  loving  husbuud.    This  is  my  prayer. 

"  Pretty  strong  evidence  that,"  said  Dodds. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Speight,  *'  but  if  once  the  court  gets  on  that 
clue  it  will  take  more  than  this  letter  to  save  us.  However, 
let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

August  the  31st  came,  and  the  1st  of  September.  Still 
the  doors  of  tho  Emancipator  were  open.  Dodds  began  to 
believe  that  the  miracle  hail  arrived;  but  on  the  afternoon 
<jt  the  1st  he  was  called  to  a  hurried  consultation  in  Jabcz's 
room. 

"  All  is  up,"  said  that  worthy  airily  as  Dodds  entered  the 
room.  "  The  Omnibus  Bank  has  suspended  payment,  and 
with  that  everything  else  goes  down." 

The  Omnibus  Bank,  it  should  be  explained,  was  the 


institution  which  Jabez  had  created  as  a  kind  of  pivot  round 
which  the  other  companies  revolved.  Suspicion  might  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Emancipator's  business 
if  its  financing  had  been  done  through  a  public  bank.  To 
keep  its  transactions  dark  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  bank 
of  their  own.  For  this  purpose  the  Omnibus  was  created; 
and  for  several  years  it  fulfilled  its  purpose.  But  the  pitcher 
that  goes  often  to  the  well  may  be  broken  at  last;  and, 
under  the  continued  stress  and  strain  of  withdrawals  and  the 
corresponding  shrinkage  of  deposits,  the  Omnibus  collapsed. 
There  was  no  money  left  to  meet  its  liabilities.  Promises 
to  pay,  and  all  the  financial  expedients  known  to  impecunious 
adventurers,  had  been  used  up  long  ago.  The  game  was 
up,  as  Jabez  said,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  put  up  the 
shutters. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  Dodds,  relinquishing  at  list 
all  hopes  of  the  expected  miracle. 

"  Sauve  qui  peut,"  said  Jabez,  smiling.  "  Good  evening, 
gentlemen." 

Next  morning.'when  the  clerks  came  to  the  offices  of  the 
Emancipator,  they  found  the  shutters  up  and  the  doors 
locked,  and  An  intimation  that  business  was  suspended  until 
further  notice. 

The  crash  long  expected  had  come  at  last,  and  what  a 
crash  it. was !  The  Omnibus  Bank  had  been'  the  first  to  go; 
it  dragged  down  with  it  the  Emancipator;  and  with  the 
Emancipator  came  the  Trust  Company  and  the  -  Estate 
Company.  .J.  W;  Dodds  .and  Co.  .went,  of  course.  In  the 
general  ruin,  Oldman  and  Company;  a  firm  built  on-D»ddsian 
principles,  and  all  the  other  allied  companies,,  which  were  to 
be  such  a  source  of  strength  in  buttressing  up  the  central 
citadel,  fell  like,  a  pack  of  cards.  It  was  a  crash  indeed. 
Nothing  like  it  had  occurred  in  the  world  of  small  finance 
since  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank. 


CHAPTER  X.- 

THE  MORTGAGE  OF  A  .LIFE. 

The  press  is  a  great  institution  no  doubt.  It  does  many 
things  well.  It  does  some  things  execrably.  It  overdoes 
certain  regular  old-established  functions,  it  neglects  altogether 
the  new  and  unexpected.  There  are  few  places  where  it  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain  recognition  for  anything  new  than 
in  a  newspaper  office,  especially  a  London  newspaper  office. 
The  average  London  newspaper  man  is  a  good  humdrum 
common-place  creature,  with  a  great  weakness  for  rutsand  a 
wonderful  lack  of  imagination. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  crash  of  the  Emancipator, 
in  itself,  and  in  its  immediate  and  ulterior  consequences, 
far  more  important  than  the  loss  of  a  pitched  battle  or  the 
issue  of  a  dozen  bye-elections,  received  far  less  notice  in  the 
columns  of  the  press  than  was  given  to  the  annual 
aquatic  function  at  Henley,  or  to  the  electoral  campaign  of 
the  Hon.  Fitz  Windbag :  to  say  nothing  of  the  stenographic 
rejxjrt  of  the  proceedings  in  the  famous,  or  infamous,  divorce 
case  of  my  Lord  Threestars,  who  subsequently  married  his 
mistress  the  ballet  dancer.  City  editors  live  on  la  haute 
finance  as  editors-in-chief  live  on  la  haute  politique.  Hence 
they  neither  took  the  trouble  to  warn  their  readers  before- 
hand of  what  was  coming,  nor  when  it  came  did  they  show 
any  sign  of  appreciating  its  significance.  It  was  au  event 
to  be  mentioned  and  to  be  done  with.  It  was  one  failure 
the  more,  worse  than  Barkers',  worse  even  than  Bottomley's 
of  the  Hansard  Union — and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

They  did  not  see  that  it  was  a  portent.  They  did  not 
realise  the  extent  to  which  the  Emancipator  bad  cast  its 
tentacles  around  the  homes  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious 
toilers  in  every  part  of  the  land,  sucking  them  dry  of  their 
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savings,  and  leaving  them  penniless  and  hopeless  to  face 
starvation  or  the  workhouse.  They  did  not,  and  to  this  day 
do  not,  understand  how  it  is  that  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  1892  is  known  not  as  the  year  of  the 
(icneral  Election,  but  as  the  year  of  the  great  Emancipator 
trash.  They  did  not  see  that  in  every  town  and  nearly 
every  village  there  were  human  hearts  aching  and  little  ones 
hungering  because  of  the  great  failure  which  wrecked  their 
all.  And  they  still  less  failed  to  appreciate  the  severity  of 
the  blow  which  had  been  struck  at  that  confidence  which  is 
the  bond  of  society,  and  at  that  trust  in  the  good  faith  of 
public  men  without  which  thrift  is  impossible. 

When  the  Victoria,  struck  amidships  by  the  Camperdoicn, 
heeled  over  and  sank  eighty  fathoms  deep  oft'  the  Syrian 
toast,  the  dullest  of  press  men  could  see  the  horror,  the 
tragedy,  and  the  pathos  of  the  event.  And  British  jour- 
nalism— that  great  sounding- 
IxNiid  of  whatever  is  articu- 
late and  sensational — echoed 
aud  re-echoed  the  bruit  of 
the  naval  disaster,  until  tl.o 
purses  of  the  public  were 
unloosed  and  nearly  £100,000 
poured  in  to  a  relief  fund 
which  was  hardly  needed, 
less 'than  three  hundred  of 
the  drowned  sailors  having 
left  wives  or  families  depen- 
dent upon  them  for  support. 
i?ut  when  the  Emancipator 
went  down,  carrying  with  it 
the  carefully  garnered  sav- 
ings of  scores  of  thousands, 
who  were  left  helpless  and 
penniless  in  their  old  age, 
the  press  was  almost  silent. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  aud 
the  Daily  Chronicle  alone 
showed  any  sign  of  having 
some  appreciation  of  what 
it  meant.  The  others  treated 
the  great  failure  as  if  it 

were  a  mere  ordinary  case  in  bankruptcy.  As  a  result, 
•although  the  distress  which  the  crash  occasioned  was  a 
hundred  times  as  severe  as  that  caused  by  the  Victoria 
disaster,  the  public  has  only  subscribed  a  beggarly  pittance 
<>f  £30,000  to  the  fund  that  needed  it  most,  as  against 
£100,000  poured  into  the  fund  which  did  not  need  it  at  all. 

"  What  a  sermon  it  is,"  said  Dick  to  his  chum  Harold, 
"  upon  the  saving  virtue  of  sensationalism.  Without  sensa- 
tionalism you  can  do  nothing,  not  even  succour  the  widow 
and  the  orphan." 

Dick,  who  had  recovered  from  his  accident,  had  returned 
to  Oxford  without  seeing  Spencer  again.  He  was  spending 
the  Long  Vacation  in  hard  study  with  a  friend  in  a  little 
cottage  in  Borrowdale  when  the  crash  occurred.  They  did 
not  hear  of  it  for  a  week  and  more  after  the  fatal  2nd  of 
September,  a  day  memorable  for  the  collapse  of  the  two 
supreme  shams  of  the  century — the  French  Empire  in  1870, 
and  the  Emancipator  Building  Society,  exactly  twenty-two 
years  later. 

They  had  the  news  at  last,  not  from  the  newspapers, 
which  they  never  read,  but  from  the  old  cottager  in  whose 
place  they  were  lodging.  He  had  been  a  tine  specimen  of  a 
Cambrian  dalesman  in  his  day,  but  ho  was  now  old  and 
infirm.  Usually  reserved,  holding  himself  aloof  with  a 
stately  sort  of  pride  from  the  young  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  let  his  rooms,  he  was  courteous  and  helpful  whenever 
they  sought  his  counsel  or  asked  him  for  information  about 


"  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  ? "  BOTH  CRIED,  IS  A  BREATH. 


bird  or  beast  or  fish.  At  home  among  the  hills  from  hi« 
childhood,  he  knew  every  crag  and  every  dale  in  all  the 
country  between  Ulleswater  and  Coniston.  He  and  his  wife 
— whom  he  had  buried  two  years  before — had  reared  a 
family  of  strapping  sons  and  hardy  daughters,  who  had  long 
ago  left  their  eyrie  among  the  hills,  and  had  gone  off  to 
make  homes  of  their  own  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  One 
daughter,  tall,  lissom,  and  graceful,  with  a  fine  bloom  on  her 
sun-tanned  skin,  kept  house  for  the  old  man,  and  attended 
to  the  lodgers.  Old  age  and  rheumatism  had  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  small  holding  which  had  formerly  sufficed  for 
his  maintenance.  He  was  now  tranquilly  ending  his  days 
under  the  shadow  of  the  familiar  hills,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  old  roof,  where  he  had  brought  his  bride  in  all  the  pride 
of  youthful  possession,  some  forty  years  before. 

Dick  had  never  asked  how  he  lived,  but  had  concluded 
that  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
he  had  put  by  something  for 
a  rainy  day.  But  about  the 
middle  of  September,  as  he 
and  Harold  were  tramping 
homeward  wet  and  weary 
froni  a  long  day  on  Helvellyn, 
they  were  startled  by  a  shrill 
whistle  from  the  direction  of 
the  cottage.-  They  could  see 
in  the  gloaming  Helin,  the 
old-uian's  daughter, -standing 
on  a  lrillock  near  the 'house, 
making  vigorous  signs  to 
tbetti  to  -hasten  their  steps. 
Tired  as  they  were,  they  still 
had  enough  strength  to  break 
into  aTun,  which-soon  brought 
them  to  the  cottage.  Helen, 
came  running  to  meet  them. 

A  glance  at  her  beautiful 
face  showed  tthat  she  had 
been  crying.  "  What  has 
happened  ?  "  both  cried,  in  a 
breath. 

"  It's  father,"  she  sobbed ; 
I  doubt  he's  dead.    He's  lying  with 


"he's  had  a  stroke. 

his  head  on  the  Bible.    Hurry !  hurry ! ' 

Dick  ran  forward  and  found  the  old  man  in  the  position 
in  which  Helen  had  said.  He  had  fallen  forward  from 
the  chair,  and  his  grey  head  was  lying  upon  the  Bible. 
The  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  was  resting  on  the 
verse,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal."  In  the  other  hand  was 
the  letter,  whose  arrival  that  morning  had  had  such  evil 
effects.  Harold,  who  was  on  the  heels  of  Dick,  was  a 
doctor's  son,  and  before  going  to  college  had  often  gone 
visiting  with  his  father,  now  whispered  to  Dick,  "  He's  not 
dead,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up  with  him.  A  stroke  of 
paralysis  at  his  time  of  life  is  apt  to  prove  fatal."  They 
lifted  him  up  tenderly  and  laid  him  in  bed.  But  although 
he  continued  to  live  for  several  days,  he  never  regained 
consciousness,  and  in  less  than  a  week  he  was  dead. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  Dick  asked.  1 
"  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,"  said  Helen.  "  This  morning 
the  postman  brought  him  a  letter.  There  must  have  been 
bad  news  in  it,  for  when  he  read  it  he  gave  a  kind  of  a- 
groan.  I  looked  at  him  curious  like,  and  he  said,  '  Out  of 
this,  lass  !  I  must  be  alone.' " 

"  I  would  have  stayed  with  him,  for  there  was  a  look  on 
his  face  which  I  have  not  seen  since  mother  died,  but  it 
only  vexed  him.  So  I  went  out  and  stopped  just  outside  the 
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door.  For  a  long  time  everything  was  quiet,  then  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  heard  a  moaning  sound,  and  then  he  got  up  and 
walked  across  the  room,  and  I  found  that  he  had  been  to 
the  bookshelf,  got  the  family  Bible,  had  brought  it  back,  and 
opened  it  on  the  table  and  begun  to  read  it.  He  was  quiet 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  went  about  my  household  work,  for  it 
was  nearly  dinner-time.  I  got  dinner  ready  and  I  went  to 
call  him.  I  found  him  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped 
across  the  open  Bible.  Ilis  eyes  were  closed,  so  that  he  did 
not  see  me  come  in,  but  he  was  muttering  to  himself,  '  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.' 
He  remained  silent  a  long  time,  and  I  daren't  so  much  as 
speak  to  him.  But  as  dinner  was  getting  cold  I  said  to 
him,  '  Father,  won't  you  come  ? '  He  looked  at  me  as  if 
distraught,  and  then  said, '  What  is  it  ? '  I  bade  him  come 
to  dinner,  and  he  followed  me  as  biddable  as  a  child,  but 
when  he  came  he  couldn't  eat,  and  once  or  twice  I  heard 
him  mutter  under  his  breath,  'My  poor  lassie,  my  poor 
lassie ! '  and  all  the  while  looking  at  me  so  tender-like,  I 
could  have  cried.  I  dursn't  ask  him  what  had 
happened.  After  dinner  I  set  him  ia  the 
by  the  fire,  and  he  held  my 
hand  and  said  soft^like, '  My 
poor  bairn  I  oh,  my  poor 
bairn,  it  has  come  to  this ! 
Three  score  years  and  more 
have  I  toiled  and  stinted 
myself  and  mine,  and  now 
it  has  come  to  this ! '  I 
didn't  understand  what  he 
meant,  any  more  than  I  do 
now.  So  I  left  him.  About 
teatime  I  went  in  to  bid  him 
come  to  tea,  and  I  found 
him  quite  speechless.  Ho 
must  have  fallen  over  the 
table  where  he  had  been 
reading  the  Bible." 

"  What  could  have  been 
the  matter?"  asked  Dick. 

"It's  that  letter,"  said 
Helen.  "  Where  has  it  got 
to?" 

It  had  dropped  from  her 
father's  hand  on  the  floor. 
She  picked  it  up  and  handed 
it  to  the  young  men.  As 
Dick  read  it  he  turned  ashy 
pale.  Recovering  himself, 
he  said,  "  Harold,  a  great 
misfortune  has  happened." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Harold. 

"  Bring  me  a  light  ami  I  will  read  the  circular." 

It  was  the  circular  addressed  to  all  the  depositors  in  the 
Emancipator  Building  Society,  informing  them  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  telling  them  that  the  business  of  the  society 
would  be  wound  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  From  the  cir- 
cular Dick  gathered  that  the  old  man  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  no  less  than  £600  deposited  with  the 
society. 

"  It  can't  be !  "  said  Dick.  "  The  Emancipator  stopped 
payment!  Why,  I  always  thought  it  was  as  safe  as  the 
Bank  of  England." 

"Do  you  mean  that  thing  that  Spencer  was  connected 
with  ?  "  said  Harold. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  colouring  slightly,  for  the  mention  of 
that  name  reminded  him  of  his  high  hopes  and  cruel  dis- 
appointments. "  The  Emancipator  was  Mr.  Spencer's  creation, 
u  it  has  suspended  payment  the  consequences  will  be  most 
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disastrous.   This  is  but  one  case  in  thousands  in  which  th» 
savings  of  a  lifetime  will  be  swallowed  up." 

"No  wonder,"  said  Harold,  compassionately, "  that  it  broke 
the  poor  old  fellow  up.  This  is  all,  I  suppose,  that  he  had 
between  him  and  the  workhouse  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  only  that  It  is  evident  that  he  looked  forward 
to  this  store  as  being  a  provision  for  Helen  when  he  was 
taken,"  said  Dick.  "Now,  if  he  should  not  recover, 
which  seems  very  probable,  the  girl  will  be  left  to  face  the 
world  alone  and  without  a  penny.  Harold,"  said  Dick 
impressively,  "it  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  of  mortal 
man  to  conceive  the  misery  that  this  will  cause.  In  my 
own  town  this  news  will  be  like  an  earthquake,  shaking  w 
their  foundations  half  the  houses  in  the  place."  And  as  he 
thought  of  his  Aunt  Sarah  he  sighed  heavily,  remeniDerin" 
how  emphatically  he  had  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the 
society,  which  she  had  distrusted,  as  it  now  proved  with 
so  much  reason. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  really  bring  himself  to 
realise  that  the  Emancipator 
had  really  failed.  Perhap* 
it  was  only  some  temporary 
embarrassment.  He  consoled 
Helen,  assuring  her  that  she 
would  find  her  money  safe 
enough  after  a  while,  when 
these  temporary  difficulties 
had  been  met.  Meanwhile 
he  arranged  with  Harold  to 
go  into  Keswick  next  morn- 
ing and  get  the  papers,  and 
see  what  had  really  hap- 
pened. They  had  not,  how- 
ever, to  wait  until  they  go', 
to  Keswick.  The  next  post 
brought  a  letter  for  Dick 
from  his  mother.  It  wis 
very  brief,  and  reported  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders 
which  had  been  held  imme- 
diately after  the  stoppage  oi 
the  Emancipator. 

From  it  he  learned  the 
truth.  Dodds,  his  old  host, 
and  Speight,  the  solicitor, 
were  under  arrest  Hi* 
quondam  patron  Spencer  had 
fled  the  country.  Judging 
from  present  appearances,  it 
seemed  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  shareholder* 
would  see  their  money  again.  It  was  all  swallowed  up  in  one 
hideous  yawning  vacuum.  His  mother's  letter  was  brief  and 
evidently  written  under  a  sense  of  considerable  agitation. 
"My  dear  Dick,"  she  said,  "I  think  you  had  better  come 
home  as  soon  as  you  can.  Father  has  been  unwell  for  soun- 
time,  and  the  distress  of  Aunt  Sarah  on  learning  the  loss  of 
her  little  store,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  wide- 
spread misery  and  desolation  which  the  failure  has  caused  in 
his  congregation,  has  preyed  on  his  mind  to  such  an  extern 
that  unless  he  rallies  soon  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  get  over 
•it.  We  are  hoping  and  praying  for  the  best.  Auut  Sarah 
is  distraught,  and  your  father  needs  constant  attendance.  I 
have  not  time  to  write  more  at  present.  It  does  seem  hard." 
The  letter  then  abruptlv  broke  off. 

"  Hard  indeed,"  said  Dick,  "  cruelly  hard ! " 
He  knew  his  father  so  well  that  his  mothers  letter  gavt 
him  great  alarm.    She  would  not  have  written  in  that  stria 
unless  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  worst.    He  packed  up 
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his  things,  and  leaving  Harold  to  look  after  the  dying  man, 
he  started  homewards  with  a  heavy  heart.  On  the  way  he 
met  a  Baptist  minister  from  North  Wales.  He  was  full  of 
the  disaster.  All  thought  of  politics,  even  the  prospect  of 
the  impending  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Wales,  faded  into  comparative  insignificance. 

"  People  don't  realise  it  in  England,"  the  minister  said 
mournfully.  •  "There  is  hardly  a  person  in  my  congregation 
who  had  any  spare  money  who  has  not  put  it  into  the 
Emancipator.  Our  village  is  like  the  valley  of  Bochim. 
Thousands  of.  pounds  must  have  been  lost  in  our  township 
alone.  However  we  shall  get  over  it  I  don't  know.  It  has 
taken  all  the  life  and  joy  out  of  the  countryside.  A  gloomy 
Christmas  we  shall  have  this  year,  and  no  mistake." 

After  his  companion  left  him  Dick  travelled  alone  for 
two  hours  chewing  the  cud  of  very  bitter  thoughts.  Not 
a  year  had  passed  since  his  visit  to  Strawberry  Hall. 
How  bright  the  world  had  seemed  to  him  then!  How 
black  it  seemed  to-day !  All  that  had  glittered  so  resplen- 
<iently  last  Christmas  had  turned,  like  fairy  gold,  into  withered 
leaves  in  his  hands.  His  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
the  entry  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  hardly  taken  her  seat 
before  she  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  news  about  the 
Emancipator. 

"  Because,"  she  said,  "  I  had  a  little  nest-egg,  which  our 
minister  said  would  be  safer  if  I  put  it  into  the  Emancipator 
and  gained  interest  on  it.  I  had  it  in  an  old  china  basin 
in  the  cupboard,  saving  it  up  ever  since  I  first  went 
out  to  service,  and  many  and  many  a  ribbon  and  pleasure 
trip  have  I  denied  myself  in  order  to  put  a  little  to  my 
bank,  as  I  used  to  call  it.  At  last  I  had  as  much  as  £100, 
which  I  felt  would  stand  me  in  good  stead  and  save  me  from 
,  the  Union  in  my  old  age.  But  my  minister — good  man  that 
he  is — said  to  me,  'Jane,  why  do  you  keep  that  money  in 
the  cupboard  ?  It  is  a  temptation  to  the  robber ;  and, 
besides,  it  yields  you  no  interest.  Why  do  you  not  give  it 
to  me,  and  I  will  put  it  into  a  great  society  in  London,  where 
it  will  be  as  safe  as  the  Bank,  and  they  will  give  you  £4 
«very  year  for  the  loan  of  your  money  ? '  *  Well,  minister,' 
says  I,  '  I  am  mistrustful  of  those  London  folks.  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  quite  safe  ? '  4  Safe ! '  says  he ;  '  why,  I  and 
all  my  friends  have  put  all  our  spare  savings  into  this 
society .'  He  said  he  knew  the  men  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
they  were  godly  men,  whose  word  was  as  good  as  their 
bond ;  and  besides  they  had  a  great  property,  which  would 
be  a  security  for  our  little  savings,  and  so  I  let  him  have  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  last  year  that  I  consented,  and  now  they 
tell  me  that  it  is  all  gone.  But  I  can't  believe  it.  Do  you 
know,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  imploringly,  "  do  you  know 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  failure  ?  " 

It  was  hard  for  Dick  to  have  to  explain  to  her  that  it  was 
all  too  true,  and  that  she  had  very  little  chance  of  ever 
seeing  her  money  again.  When  she  realised  that  her  little 
all  was  gone,  her  face  became  very  fixed  and  white,  but 
she  said  nothing  until  he  had  finished  giving  her  what 
consolation  he  could,  when  she  remarked,  "  My  china  basin 
in  the  cupboard  was  the  safest  bank  after  all."  Then  she 
subsided  into  silence,  and  soon  after  the  train  drew  up  at 
the  junction  where  Dick  had  to  take  the  branch  line  which 
went  to  his  home. 

The  carriage  was  full  of  excited  Welshmen,  who  were 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  rogues  who  had  drained 
the  country  of  its  money,  and  taken  the  hard-earrfed  savings 
of  the  working  man  to  squander  in  luxuries. 

"  Hang  them !  "  said  a  black-bearded,  narrow-chested 
fellow.  "  To  think  that  such  men  could  exist  in  a  Christian 
sountry ! " 

"  Hanging 's  too  good  for  them,"  chimed  in  a  stout, 
llovenly  matron,  who  had  evidently  been  seeking  consola- 


tion in  the  tap-room.  "  Hanging 's  too  good  for  them ; 
burn  them  alive,  says  I,  and  all  their  agents.  Set  of 
rogues !  * 

"  They  aren't  the  worst  by  a  long  chalk,"  growled  a  voice 
which  Dick  remembered  having  heard  many  years  ago  in 
the  market-place,  when  the  Secularists  had  been  holding  a 
demonstration  to  welcome  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  "'They  are  bad 
enough,  no  doubt ;  but  what  of  the  Christian  ministers  who 
acted  as  the  agents  of  the  swindling  Emancipator,  whose 
schools  and  chapels  were  used  as  collecting-houses  for 
deposits  to  fill  the  hands  of  these  scoundrels?" 

"  No,"  said  a  young  workman,  who  was  sitting  opposite ; 
"  that  is  too  bad.  The  ministers  may  have  made  a  mistake, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  they  did  not  make  it  honestly." 

"  Honestly,  indeed !  "  snarled  the  other.  "  What  do  they 
care  what  becomes  of  the  working  man's  money  as  long  as 
they  get  their  commission  ?  It  is  a  money-grabbing  business 
from  top  to  bottom.  They  make  long  prayers,  but  devour 
widows'  houses.  You  see,"  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  I 
can  quote  Scripture  when  it  suits  my  turn." 

Then  they  began  to  recount  stories  of  their  own  losses  or 
of  the  losses  of  their  neighbours  and  friends.  Dick  was  sick 
at  heart.  He  saw  how  all  this  fierce  indignation  would 
affect  the  sensitive  heart  of  his  father.  For  such  sentiments 
permeate  the  atmosphere,  and  no  matter  how  well  one  may 
close  the  doors  and  windows,  certain  minds  are  as  susceptible 
to  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men  as  the  barometer  is  to  the 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

When  Dick  arrived  at  home  he  found  that  his  worst  fears 
were  more  than  realised. 

"  Oh,  Dick ! "  said  his  mother,  "  I  am  thankful  you  have 
come.  Your  father  is  sinking,  and  I  don't  know  if  he  will 
live  through  the  night.  He  has  asked  for  you  once  or 
twice,  and  was  so  relieved  to  hear  that  you  were  coming 
this  evening.  But  get  something  to  cat  first,  and  then  you 
may  go  in  and  see  him.  Prepare  yourself,  for  he  is  very  ilL 
and  you  will  hardly  know  him." 

Dick  gulped  down  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  he  was  ushered 
into  the  chamber  of  death.  That  such  it  was  no  one  could 
doubt  who  saw  the  face  of  the  old  minister.  Death  was 
written  on  every  feature.  The  face,  indeed,  already  appeared 
to  be  dead,  but  for  the  light  that  gleamed  in  the  eyes  with 
a  lustre  that  seemed  hardly  of  this  earth. 

"  Has  Dick  come  ?  "  the  old  man  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Dick,  his  voice  choking  with  sup- 
pressed tears,  "  I  am  here,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  bent  forward 
and  reverently  kissed  his  father's  brow. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Dick ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  before  I  go." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  son,  kneeling  by  his  father's  bed- 
side and  clasping  his  hand.  He  waited  with  bated  breath 
for  the  parting  words. 

"  Dick,"  said  the  old  man,  "  it  has  come  as  I  feared.  From 
the  first  you  know  that  I  thought  the  Emancipator  and  those 
who  managed  it  sought  to  make  a  gain  out  of  godliness,  and 
in  their  haste  to.  be  rich  would  not  scruple  to  trample  under 
foot  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If  I  had  only  been  faithful  to 
the  warnings  of  that  instinct  which  bade  me  beware !  " 

The  old  man  paused  and  sighed  heavily.  For  a  short 
time  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to  speak. 

"Oh,  father,"  said  Dick,  "don't  reproach  yourself;  you 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  society." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man  solemnly,  speaking  with  great 
difficulty  and  many  pauses;  "don't  let  us  deceive  ourselves. 
In  a  few  hours,  it  may  be  minutes,  I  shall  have  to  stand 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  my  Maker,  and  in  His  presenca 
what  avails  it  to  make  pretence  that  things  are  not  as  they 
are?  If  I  had  done  my  duty  to  the  last  as  I  did  it  at  first, 
what  misery  and  desolation  would  have  been  spared  my 
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flock !  I  was  an  unfaithful  steward.  I  allowed  the  use  of 
my  schoolroom  for  the  meetings  of  the  society ;  I  uttered  no 
word  of  warning  that  might  have  prevented  much  mischief, 
and  now  I  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the  curse  of  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  and  the  foundling,  for  having  failed  in  my  duty. 
As  a  minister  of  Christ  I  should  have  been  the  adviser  of  the 
ignorant.  I  should  have  detected  those  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  who  wished  only  to  ravage  my  flock.  Woe  is  unto 
me!  Woe!  Woe!" 

Dick  was  weeping  silently,  pressing  his  father's  hand  and 
longing  to  speak,  and  yet  not  knowing  how  to  begin  or  what 
to  say.  The  resolute  will  of  the  dying  man,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  deliver  his  soul  before  his  lips  were  closed  for  ever, 
seemed  to  re-animate  his  failing  energies  and  bid  even 


audible.    Then  the  voice  of  the  old  man  once  more  broke 

the  silence. 

"  Dick,  my  son,  promise  ,"  his  voice  was  almost 

choked,  and  his  wile  pressed  to  his  lips  the  wine  which  alone 
seemed  to  sustain  his  sinking  energies.  After  taking  it  he 
rested  a  few  minutes,  and  then  again  addressed  himself  to 
his  son. 

"  I  wish  you  to  mortgage  your  life  to  redeem  vour  father's 
sin." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Dick  impulsively, "  it  was  no  sin.  You 
said  little  in  favour  of  the  Emancipator ;  you  refused  to  do 
so  over  and  over  again,  and  now  you  hold  yourself  respon- 
sible for  all  the  money  which  has  been  invested  by  your 
congregation !  I  admit  that  for  some  investments,  as  that  of 
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death  to  stand  aside  and  wait  until  he  gave  permission  to 
strike. 

"  My  son,  you  are  young  and  strong  and  have  life  before 
you.  I  give  you  as  my  dying  charge  the  responsibility  of 
making  such  reparation  as  is  possible  for  your  father's  sin. 
As  long  as  you  live  regard  no  pound  that  you  earn  as  your 
own  until  you  have  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing  the 
interest  due  to  all  those  who  hnve  lost  their  money  in  the 
Emancipator  through  my  negligence." 

The  minister  was  failing  fast.  Hi«  breath  came  irregularly, 
and  at  times  there  was  a  gasp  as  if  the  end  had  come.  For 
some  moments  there  was  a  solemn  silence,  in  which  the 
ticking  of  the  watch  on  the  mantelpiece  was  distinctly 


Aunt  Sarah's,  I  am  responsible,  and  whatever  comes  she  shal 
not  lose.  But  all  the  others — really,  father,  it  is  too  much/" 
"  Dick,"  said  the  old  man  tenderly,  "  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  conscience  to  promise  me  that  wherever  you  find 
anyone  who  had  put  money  into  the  Emancipator  because  of 
anything  I  may  have  done  or  have  failed  to  have  done, 
make  that  debt  your  own  as  vou  promise  to  make  Aunt 
Sarah's." 

Dick  hesitated  ;  but  he  could  not  refuse  his  fathers  dying 
request. 

"  I  will,  father — I  promise,"  said  Dick  solemnlv. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  boy — God  b'ess  you ! "  mud  the 
minister,  placing  his  feeble  hand  upon  the  head  of  bia  first- 
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born.  "Now,  Dick,  before  I  go,  and  I  am  going  now 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  or  thief  break 
through  and  steal,  promise  me  one  other  thing,  and  I  shall 
go  hence  feeling  that  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  undo  the 
evils  for  which  I  am  responsible.  You  have  genius;  you 
will  rise.  You  will  have  power  in  your  grasp;  use  that 
power  to  alter  the  law  so  as  to  make  this  kind  of  thing 
impossible  in  the  future."  He  paused  for  a 
time,  and  his  efforts  to  speak  produced  only  a 
faint  whisper.  Putting  his  ear  close  to  his 
father's  mouth  Dick  was  able  faintly  to  dis- 
tinguish, "  Read — the— 68th— psalm." 

His  mother  opened  the  Bible  and  read  in 
a  low  clear  voice  the  words  which  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  chanted  after  they  had  driven  before 
them  in  rabble  rout  Leslie's  veterans  at  Dunbar : 
"  Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  lie  scattered : 
let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before  him. 
As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  drive  them  away : 
as  wax  melteth  before  the  fire, 
bo  let  the  wicked  perish  at  the 
presence  of  God."   The  minister 
raised    his   hand ;    the  reader 
stopped;  then  collecting  all  his 
strength  for  one  last  supreme 
effort  the  Old  man  raised  himself 
from  his  pillow  and  said,  "  My 
son — my  son,,  see'  to  it  that  you 
do  your  part  in  scattering  the 
enemies  of"  the  Lord,  for  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
Judge  of  the  widow  is  God  in  His 
holy  habitation." 

The  last  word  was  scarcely 
audible,  and  even  as  he  pro- 
nounced it  there  was  a  short 
rattle  in  the  throat,  the  eyes  lost 
their  gleaming  lustre,  and  the 
head  fell  back  on  the  pillow. 
The  minister  was  dead. 

They  buried  him  quietly,  mak- 
ing no  display;  but  all  amongst 
whom  he  had  worked  came  to  his 
funeral,  and  when  around  the 
open  grave  was  raised  the  familiar 
hymn,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  vast  concourse  which  crowded 
the  cemetery. 

The  Sunday  after  the  burial 
funeral  sermons  were  preached  in 
Ebenezer.  They  were  solemn  and 
impressive ;  nor  will  the  memory 
of  that  day  be  speedily  forgot- 
ten in  the  town  by  any  of  those 
who  were  present.  But  it  was 
not  the  eloquence  of  the  ministers 
who  preached  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  nor  the  rehearsal  of  the 
innumerable  deeds  of  kindness 
with  which  the  minister  had 
made  life  beautiful,  with  a  sweet 
graciousness  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  another  and  higher 

sphere  than  this,  that  made  so  profound  an  impression. 
The  incident  which  is  riveted  on  the  memory  of  all 
present  in  the  chapel  that  day  was  that  which  trok 
place  at  the  close  of  the  evening  sermon.  Frequency 
during  the  services  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  wan- 
dered with  affectionate  sympathy  and  compassion  to  the 
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minister's  pew,  where  sat  the  minister's  wife,  now  a  widow, 
her  eldest  son,  just  attained  to  man's  estate,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Very  pale  they  were,  but  bearing  up  bravely,  feeling 
the  presence  of  him  who  was  gone  and  wishing  to  set  an 
example  of  faith  and  fortitude  to  those  who  had  lost  less 
than  they.  A  thrill  of  wonder  and  surprise  ran  through 
the  congregation  when,  as  the  minister  closed  his  book  and 

was  about  to  give  out  the 
parting  hymn,  Dick  slowly 
rose  from  the  pew  and  made 
his  way  down  the  crowded 
aisle  to  the  pulpit  steps. 
There  was  a  silence  so  deep 
that  each  of  Dick's  footfalls  was 
distinctly  audible  in  every  part  of 
the  building.    The  audience  held 
its  breath.    Dick  stood  for  a 
moment  silent,  as  if  fearing  the 
effect  of  his  own  voice.    His  face 
seemed  prematurely  aged,  hag- 
gard, and  worn.    Twice  he  tried 
to  speak,  but  twice  something 
seemed  to  choke  in  his  voice, 
and  he  could  not  proceed.  The 
third  time  he  succeeded. 

"Friends,"  he  said,  "friends 
and  neighbours,  I  stand  here  to- 
night in  obedience  to  the  last 
wish  of  him  whose  voice  you 
will  hear  no  more  from  this  pul- 
pit." He  paused  for  a  while,  and 
a  great  sob  was  audible  in  the 
church.  Mrs.  Grant  was  weeping 
silently.  "  My  father,"  continued 
Dick,  his  voice  trembling  with 
suppressed  emotion,  "when  he 
came  near  his  end,  was  much  op- 
pressed with  the  thought  of  his 
failure,  in  one  respect,  in  his  duty 
to  his  flock.  It  is  not  for  me,  his 
son,  to  defend  his  reputation  or 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
judgment  which  he  himself  ut- 
tered upon  his  deathbed.  As  you 
have  heard  from  the  pulpit  to- 
day, his  last  days  were  darkened 
by  the  horror  of  the  great  catas- 
trophe which  has  overwhelmed 
so  many  in  this  community.  To 
his  sensitive  conscience  it  seemed 
that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty 
in  not  maintaining  to  the  end  a 
firm  front  against  those  who 
sought  to  convert  the  house  of 
God  into  a  temple  of  Mammon. 
The  wail  of  the  widow  made 
destitute  and  of  the  orphan  left 
without  a  home,  owing  to  the 
dishonesty  of  men  who  sought  to 
make  a  gain  of  godliness,  and 
who  robbed  widows'  houses,  while 
for  pretence  they  made  long 
prayers,  was  constantly  beforo  his 
mind.  He  could  not  die  in  peace  until  he  had  made  what 
reparation  was  possible  to  those  who  may  have  invested  in 
the  Emancipator  through  his  supposed  approval  and  support." 

As  Dick  went  on  his  voice  gained  in  firmness,  and  it  was 
now  ringing  through  the  large  building,  so  that  those  in  the 
farthest  gallery  could  hear  every  syllable.    When  he 
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referred  to  his  father's  remorse  a  shuddering  sort  of  dissent 
ran  from  pew  to  pew ;  but  Dick  was  speaking  too  rapidly  to 
brook  interruption.  When,  however,  ne  paused,  before 
stating  what  his  father  wished  him  to  do,  a  buzz  of 
conversation  that  could  not  be  repressed  spread  throughout 
the  whole  audience.  No  word  was  audible,  simply  a  vague 
confused  murmur  as  of  bees  in  the  hives,  but  it  expressed 
amazement,  incredulity,  and  indignation.  Dick  waited  a 
moment  for  the  murmur  to  subside,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  My  father  " — and  there  was  a  ring  of  pride  in  the  way  in 
which  he  pronounced  that  word— "my  father  charged  me 
with  his  dying  breath  to  mortgage  my  life  to  pay  the 
interest  on  all  the  money  deposited  in  the  Emancipator, 
placed  there  in  consequence  of  anything  he  may  have  said, 
or  of  anything  which  he  failed  to  say.  In  obedience  to 
his  dying  request  I  therefore  mortgage  my  life  until  the  day 
of  my  death  to  pay  to  all  those  who  have  been  led  to 
invest  their  savings  in  the  Emancipator,  because  of  any 
countenance  which  my  father  appeared  to  have  given  to 
that  society.  And  I  will  hold  myself  responsible  to 
the  uttermost  farthing  to  keep  up  the  payment  of 
that  interest,  regarding  the  Emancipator's  debt  as  my 
own." 

This  time  the  buzz  of  amazement  and  of  dissent  broke  out 
again,  and  swelling  louder  found  articulate  utterance  in 
muttered  cries  of  "Too  bad!"  "Absurd!"  "No,  no!" 
"  We  won't  have  it!"  Dick,  with  one  quick  wave  of  the 
hand  and  flash  of  his  eye,  silenced  the  crowd.  "  Who  dares 
to  call  bad  what  my  father  thought  good  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  before  he  went  to  meet  his  Maker?" 

A  cold  chill  seemed  to  run  through  the  veins  of  those  who 


had  spoken,  and  again  there  was  a  deep  silence  whan  Dick 
continued : — 

"  Therefore,  all  members  of  my  father's  church  and  congw- 
patic  i  w.-  >  have  invested  money  in  the  Emancipator  which 
they  oan  lionestly  before  God  and  man  declare  they  wok! 
not  have  invested  had  they  not  had  my  father's  countenance 
and  approval  in  doing  so,  are  invited  to  send  in  to  me  durinj 
the  next  fortnight  statements  regarding  their  investment, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  believe  my 
father  approved  of  the  course  which  they  have  taken.  Aiid 
I,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  those  here  assembled,  and  in 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  I  have  made  to  him  iW 
memory  will  ever  be  sacred  in  my  heart,  accept  and  assume 
all  such  debts  as  my  own." 

He  paused  and  looked  up  at  the  minister  to  give  out  tie 
closing  hymn,  but  the  minister  sat  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  handkerchief,  sobbing  like  a  child.  Another  momew 
and  the  whole  audience  would  have  broken  out  in  loud 
Weeping,  but  Dick  again  lifted  his  voice,  which  rang  like  i 
clarion  through  the  church.  "  Friends  and  neighbours,"  Le 
said,  "  let  us  sing  the  Doxology : — Praise  God  from  whom  ail 
blessings  flow,  Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below."  As  ht 
uttered  the  last  word  the  organ  pealed  forth  the  first  note,  sod 
the  great  congregation  rose  to  its  feet  and  sang  the  familiar 
words  in  tears  and  sobs.  When  the  last  note  had  died  away, 
the  minister,  with  a  choking  voice,  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion, and  after  a  solemn  pause  the  congregation  broke  up. 

Dick  made  his  way  to  the  family  pew.  His  moths 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  proud  smile,  and  said  softly,  "1 
wish  your  father  could  have  seen  you  to-night." 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  with  a  strange  far-away  look  in  hii 
eyes,  "  do  you  think  that  he  did  not  ?  " 
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PART  II.-LADY  SIDNEY  NESTOR. 


CHAPTER  I.  ' 

A    MODEBN  WOMAN. 

Lady  Sidney  Nestor,  of  whose  sudden  widowhood 
Richard  Grant  had  learned  from  the  newspaper  sent  him  by 
Mr.  Dodds,  was  a  modern  woman.  She  had  inherited 
tendencies  and  capacities  which  could  hardly  fail  under 
any  circumstances  to  produce  remarkable  results.  From 
her  mother's  side  she 
inherited  a  strain  of 
the  blood  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope, 
which  gave  her,  at 
times,  a  distaste  for 
the  trammels  of  civili- 
sation and  a  longing 
to  revert  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  nomadic 
ancestors.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  father, 
the  Earl  of  Ireton,  of 
Ireton  Hall,  was  a 
scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  diplomatist,  who 
inherited  the  traditions 
of  the  most  indomi- 
table and  resolute  of 
those  champions  of 
conscience  and  liberty 
who  fought  in  the 
armies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Her 
mother  died  when  she 
was  an  infant,  leaving 
her  the  only  child  and 
heiress  to  the  estates 
of  the  Iretons.  Lady 
Sidney,  who  was 
named  after  Algernon 
Sidney,  one  of  the 
hero-martyrs  of  liberty 
whom  Lord  Ireton 
held  in  honour,  was 
brought  up  by  tutors 
carefully  chosen  by 
her  father  for  the 
purpose  of  developing 
her  independence  and 
self-reliance.  "  She 
will  be  lady  of  my 
domain  some  day," 
he  said  to  the  tutor 
who  acted  as  his  alter 
ego  during  his  long 
absences  from  home. 
"  She  will  have  to 
administer  my  estates 
and  fill  my  place  when 
I  am  gone.  Educate  her  so  that  she  may  never  feel 
that  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  have  been  born  a  woman ; 
and  so  that  she  will  never  excuse  herself  from  exertion 
by  taking  shelter  under  the  disabilities  of  her  sex.  For 
her  there  are  to  be  no  disabilities."  The  tutor  faithfully 
carried  out  his  instructions,  and  from  her  childhood  Lady 
Sidney  grew  up  with  as  full  and  free  a  life  as  if  she  had 
been  a  boy. 

But  although  nothing  was  forbidden  her  that  would  tend 
to  develop  her  mental  or  physical  capacities,  she  was 
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subjected  to  as  iron  a  discipline  as  if  she  had  been  one  of 
her  great  ancestor's  Ironsides.  "  Don't  coddle  her,"  said  her 
father  on  one  occasion  ;  "  remember  that  more  girls  are 
spoiled  by  being  humoured  and  deferred  to  because  they  are 
girls,  than  those  who  lose  their  way  because  of  the  ridiculous 
limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  society.  If  a  human 
being  is  to  rule,  that  human  being,  whether  man  or  woman, 
must  first  learn  to  obey."   Lady  Sidney,  to  do  her  justice, 

took  as  kindly  to  the 
discipline  as  to  the 
licence  which  she  was 
permitted.  As  a  re- 
sult she  grew  up  lithe, 
active,  and  graceful  as 
the  young  red  deer  of 
Exmoor.  By  the  time 
she  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  she  rode 
regularly  to  the 
hounds,  and  there 
were  few  riders  at  the 
meet  who  had  a  firmer 
seat  in  the  saddle  or  a 
lighter  hand  on  the 
bridle.  A  fine  trout 
stream  ran  through 
the  estate,  and  no 
youth  of  her  own  age 
was  so  expert  with 
the  rod  as  Lady 
Sidney.  She  was 
taught  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, but  was  never 
more  than  an  indif- 
ferent shot.  Still,  on 
occasion,  she  could 
walk  the  stubble  with 
a  shooting  party,  and 
when  she  was  fifteen 
she  had  a  long  day 
on  the  moors  on  the 
Twelfth,  and  came 
back  to  the  lodge  less 
fatigued  than  any  of 
her  companions. 

Her  physical  de- 
velopment was  much 
advanced  by  a  com- 
panion chosen,  by 
Lord  Ireton  for  his 
daughter,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. "  Things 
have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass,"  said  the  dowager 
duchess  who  lived  at 
the  neighbouring 
castle  of  Blundrum, — 
"  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  peers  of  the  realm 
choose  their  daughters'  companions  from  the  circus." 

Little  Lill,  whose  appearance  at  the  castle  gave  rise  to 
these  and  other  invidious  remarks,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  famous  equestrian  artiste  who  had  been  at  one  time 
the  mistress  of  Lord  Ireton's  younger  brother.  When 
the  lad  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  he  had  become 
infatuated  with  the  pretty  equestrienne.  He  followed  her 
from  place  to  place,  and  would  have  married  her  but  f^r 
her  romantic  objection  to  allow  him  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a 
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mere  circus  rider.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  I  love  you  too  well  for 
that.  It  is  not  for  people  like  me  to  mate  with  lords."  The 
result  was  that  when  Lill  was  born  she  had  no  legal  father, 
and  a  railway  accident  shortly  afterwards  deprived  her  of 
the  man  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  fondly  cared  for 
her.  Her  mother  went  back  to  the  ring  and  brought  up 
her  daughter  to  her  own  profession.  When  the  child 
was  about  twelve  years  old  her  mother  was  fatally  injured 
by  a  fall  from  the  trapeze.  When  she  lay  dying  she  sent 
for  Lord  Ireton,  told  him  the  story  of  her  intimacy  with  his 
brother,  handed  him  all  Lord  Algie's  letters,  and  charged 
him  to  take  care  of  Lill.  Lord  Ireton,  who  was  extremely 
good-hearted,  although  a  rather  cynical  man  of  the  world, 
was  touched  by  the  story,  and  freely  promised  to  take 
charge  of  Lill.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  led  him 
to  think  that  the  child  who  was  his  own  niece  would  be  no 
unsuitable  companion  for  his  daughter.  He  had  been 
impressed  by  the  passionate  grief  of  the  girl  as  she  clung 
to  her  mother  in  their  last  interview,  and  after  the  funeral 
he  drove  over  to  the  lodgings  and  took  her  away. 

His  first  impression  was  strengthened  by  what  he  saw 
of  the  child..  With  a  magnificent  physical  development, 
trained  to  do  almost  everything  in  which  her  mother  had 
excelled  on  the  trapeze  or  on  horseback,  she  was  as  loving- 
hearted  and  simple-minded  a  little  thing  as  if  she  had 
never  smelt  sawdust  or  careered  round  the  ring  amid  the 
applause  of  the  spectators.  So  without  more  ado  be  carried 
her  over  to  Ireton'  Hall  and  gave  her  to  Lady  Sidney  as  a 
companion.  The  two  girls  speedily  became  inseparable.  No 
one' knew  anything  of  their  relationship,  least  of  all  the  girls 
themselves;  but  there  was  a  strange  resemblance  between  the 
two  which  led  many  who  did  not  know  them  to  suppose 
that  they  were  sisters.  They  dressed  alike,  they  studied 
together,  and  each  made  it  a  point  to  keep  step  with  the 
other's  accomplishments.  Lill,  ambidextrous  and  supple, 
with  all  the  professional  training  of  the  athlete,  was  at  first 
far  ahead  of  Lady  Sidney,  whose  gymnastic  exercises  were 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  hard  work  of  the  circus. 
But  after  a  time,  under  Lill's  tuition,  Lady  Sidney  was  able 
to  hold  her  own. 

The  passion  of  both  girls  was  riding.  There  was  not  a 
horse  in  the  Btables  which  they  had  not  learned  to  ride  and 
to  master.  They  rode  every  day,  and  sometimes  too  at 
night.  When  the  moon  was  full  and  all  in  the  castle  were 
asleep,  they  would  Bteal  down  to  the  stables,  take  out  their 
favourite  horses,  and  Tide  off,  with  their  long  hair  streaming 
out  behind.  Nor  would  they  return  until  after  a  wild 
gallop  over  hill  and  dale.  When  first  they  began  these 
nocturnal  rides  they  nearly  frightened  a  game-keeper  to 
death.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  and  as  the  night 
was  warm  and  sultry  they  had  nothing  on  their  heads, 
and  as  they  galloped,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  down  the  Fairy 
Glen,  the  keeper,  who  was  lying  in  wait  for  poachers,  Rwooned 
away  with  fright.  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  white  sisters  of 
the  Fairy  Glen,  and  he  went  about  for  some  days  firmly 
believing  that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand.  After  a  while,  the 
wild  little  witches  of  Ireton  became  a  familiar  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  country-side.  The  Duchess  of  Blundrum,  when  the 
first  rumour  of  these  exploits  reached  her  ears,  felt  it  her  duty 
to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Ireton,  warning  him  of  the  goings  on 
at  the  Hall.  "My  dear  Duchess,"  he  wrote  back,  "don't 
distress  yourself.  It  was  your  misfortune,  like  mine,  to  be 
born  too  early  in  the  century  to  have  the  liberty  she  enjoys." 
Her  Grace  never  forgave  that  allusion  to  her  age. 

When  Lady  Sidney  was  fifteen  years  of  age  her  father 
was  appointed  one  of  Her  Majesty's  aml)assadors  abroad, 
and  for  the  next  six  years  Lady  Sidney  and  Lill  lived 
in  the  heart  of  om-  of  the  most  fashionable  centres  of 
Europe.    The  exigencies  of  their  position  somewhat  re- 


strained their  wild  natures,  but  they  kept  up  their  riding 
and  continued  their  studies.  They  were  quick  at  languages, 
and  soon  found  that  diplomacy  when  the  thunder-cloud  was 
in  the  air,  and  war,  like  Damocles'  sword,  hung  suspended 
over  the  nations,  was  even  more  exciting  than  fox-hunting. 
The  girls  learned  shorthand,  and  acted  as  Lord  Ireton's 
private  secretaries.  There  was  no  secret  of  State  to  which 
they  were  not  introduced.  Lill,  however,  forgot  everything 
as  soon  as  she  had  written  it  out ;  not  so  Lady  Sidney.  Her 
interest  in  affairs,  continually  whetted  by  meeting  the 
persons  to  whom  the  despatches  referred  or  from  whom  they 
came,  made  her  in  the  end  an  even  more  eager  diplomatist 
than  her  father.  At  the  Embassy  Lady  Sidney  became  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  the  cleverest  people  in  the  city. 
Poets  raved  about  her ;  she  was  the  cause  of  at  least  three 
duel? — which,  however,  did  not  end  fatally.  She  had  offers 
innumerable,  but  amidst  it  All  she  roved  fancy  free.  Her 
life  with  her  father  was  so  full  of.  interest,  and  her  work 
was  so  important,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  miserable  exchange 
to  step  down  and  be  the  wife  of  any  of  those  who  offered 
her  their  hand. 

When  she  was  twenty-one  a-  great  sorrow  overtook  her. 
Lill,  her  own  Lill,  who  had  been  as  a  sister  to  her  all  these 
years,  fell  in  love — madly  and  utterly— with  a  handsome 
artist,  whose  pictures  had  been  much  praised  in  that  year's 
Academy.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  more  pmdent  Sidney 
urged  every  argument  of  reason  and  comment  souse  against 
Lill's  indulging  in  this  infatuation.  The  man  was  poor  and 
nearly  twice  her  age ;  and,  besides,  even  if  all  obstacles  were 
overcome,  Lill  could  not  marry  hiifi  without  leaving  her,  and 
that  Lady  Sidney  argued,  with  the  selfish  insistence  of  love, 
could  never,  never  be.  Lill  was  very  sad',  cried  a  great  deal, 
and  ended  one  fine  day  by  running  off  with  the  painter  to 
Hungary,  where  he  was  busy  painting  a  picture  which  was 
going  to  enable  him  to  rank  with  Munkaczy,.as  the  foremost 
artist  of  Eastern  lands.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  Lady  Sidney. 
Her  father  bit  his  lips  and  said  nothing.  He  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  Sidney  seemed  to  pine  in  the  absence  of  the  girl 
with  whom  her  life  had  hitherto  been  entwined. 

Just  after  this  a  change  of  Ministries  at  home  offered  him 
an  opportunity  of  resigning  his  post,  and  in  three  months, 
all  preparations  having  been  made  and  a  successor  being 
appointed,  father  and  daughter  started  on  a  hunting  tour, 
which  began  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania  and  ended  among 
the  remnants  of  the  buffalo  on  the  American' prairies. 

They  climbed  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Caucasus;  they 
shot  .pheasants  in  the  oasis  of  Khiva,  and  black-horned 
sheep  on  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Khush. 
Passing  through  the  Pamirs,  they  reached  Kashmir,  from 
whence  they  made  their  way  to  India.  After  tiger-shooting 
and  boar-sticking  in  India,  they  shot  an  elephant  in  Ceylon, 
and  then  made  their  way  through  Malaya  to  the  French 
colonies, -and  from  thence  to  China.  From  China  they  went 
to  Japan,  and  then  sailed  for  America.  In  those  days  the 
buffalo  was  still  in  the  land,  although  the  remnant  of  the 
vast  herds  was  fast  dwindling  before  the  repeating  rifle  of 
the  hunter.  There  was  no  part  of  the  expedition  which 
Lady  Sidney  enjoyed  more  than  the  months  sho  spent  in 
the  tents  of  the  Redskins,  following  the  track  of  'lie  buffalo. 
They  were  fortunate  in  falling  in  with  a  tribe  which  would 
have  furnished  more  than  one  model  for  the  ideal  savage  of 
Fenimore  Cooper's  romance;.  From  this  tribe,  as  she  lived 
with  them  day  after  day,  she  learned  many  of  the  secrets  of 
the  hunter's  lore ;  and,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  admiringly  said, 
''  If  she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  lie  born  in  a  wigwam  she 
would  have  been  the  chief  of  a  tribe."  It  was  with  regret 
that  she-  tore  herself  away  from  the  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  once  more  prepared  to  take  up  her  duties  at  Ireton 
Hall.     .  » 
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Hardly  had  she  returned  home  than  her  serond  great  mis- 
fortune befell  her.  Her  father  had  not  been  long  at  home 
before  he  fell  in  love  with  an  Italian  countess,  a  queenly- 


HE  FELL  IN  LOVE  WITH  AN  ITALIAN  COUNTESS. 

looking  creature  who  had  a  genius  for  music,  and  whose 
artistic  tastes  coincided  with  his  own.  She  at  once  fascinated 
him  and  soothed  him.  He  felt  more  restful  in  her  presence 
than  under  the  pressure  and  constant  stimulus  of  Lady 
Sidney's  conversation.  Lady  Sidney  was  then  twenty-three, 
bronzed  with  the  suns  of  many  climes,  trained  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  library,  and  of  the  court,  and  of  the  wilderness, 
and  was  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful  beauty.  She  shrank 
instinctively  from  the  advent  of  this  stranger.  She  was 
philosopher  enough  to  recognise  that  as  Lill  had  gone,  so  her 
father  was  going,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  against 
the  inevitable.  The  fact  that  it  affected  her  position  as 
heiress  did  not  at  first  occur  to  her.  On  the  eve  of  the 
wedding  she  sought  her  father  in  his  room  and  told  him 
with  breaking  heart  that  in  the  new  home  there  was  no 
place  for  her.  In  vain  he  tried  to  reason  with  her;  she 
was  inexorable. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  have  been  too  near  to  you,  and  have 
shared  your  life  too  utterly  for  years  for  that  woman"  — she 
checked  herself — "  for  your  wife  to  regard  me  with  anything 
but  distrust  and  jealousy.  As  you  have  settled  the  Lodge 
upon  me,  would  you  let  me  make  it  my  home  at  once  ?  " 

"  But  would  you  not  stay  here  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  you  have  taught  me  never  to  use 
words  that  I  do  not  mean.  For  your  sake,  for  her  sake, 
and  for  my  own  sake,  the  only  course  is  for  me  to  leave." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Countess  came  home 
as  bride,  Lady  Sidney  established  herself  in  the  Lodge  in  the 
New  Forest,  and  flung  herself  with  an  almost  feverish 
earnestness  into  every  form  of  life.  She  made  her  seat  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  the  younger  people — those  who 
were  coming  «n,  rather  than  those  who  had  already  arrived. 
It  came  to  be  a  distinction  to  be  in  Lady  Sidney's  set.  In 
the  New  Forest  she  was  able  to  combine  in  a  small  way  the 
interests  of  a  court  with  the  delights  of  the  wilderness.  One 
month  her  house  would  be  filled  with  the  cleverest  people — 
authors,  actors,  artists,  rising  diplomatists — all  the  people,  in 
ehort,  who  in  the  next  twenty  years  would  represent  England 


before  the  world,  were  there.  The  next  month  she  would 
be  alone,  mastering  foreign  languages,  keeping  herself  in 
touch  with  the  times,  and  spending  the  rest  of  her  day  in 
fishing  or  in  long  solitary  rides,  which  brought  back  at  times 
faint  remembrances  of  the  glorious  gallops  which  Bhe  and 
Lill  used  to  have  in  the  moonlight  over  the  Welsh  hills. 

Many  men  worshipped  her,  but  most  men  were  afraid  of 
her.  One  or  two  ventured  to  press  their  suit,  but  were 
firmly  put  back  with  an  emphasis  which  was  none  the  less 
decisive  because  of  the  extreme  kindliness  of  her  words. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Lady  Sidney  would  never  marry.  Imagine  then  the  surprise 
of  all  her  set  when  one  fine  day  it  became  known  that  she 
had  accepted  Mr.  Valentine  Nestor,  a  charge  at  the  American 
Embassy,  concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  was  known  in 
London  society.  How  it  precisely  came  about  is  not  quite 
clear ;  but  there  seemed  reason  to  believe  that  Lady  Sidney, 
tiring  of  a  life  which,  though  brilliant  and  full  of  movement, 
failed  to  afford  any  satisfaction  for  the  deeper  instincts  of 
her  nature,  was  in  a  mood  to  consider  favourably  the  suit 
of  any  eligible  lover.  At  this  psychological  moment  Mr. 
Nestor,  whom  she  had  met  at  the  Embassy  when  she  first 
came  out,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  was  quiet  and  strong, 
with  a  great  reserve  both  of  strength  and  of  emotion.  Be 
fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  against  all  the  warnings  of 
his  friends  proposed  to  her,  and  to  his  infinite  delight,  and 
no  less  infinite  amazement,  was  accepted. 

They  were  married  quietly,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
Lady  Sidney  experienced  the  deep  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  a  well-matched  union.  Their  married  life  was  not 
without  storms,  for  she  was  much  too  strong  a  character 
to  accept  as  law  the  will  of  her  husband.  He  at  first 
hardly  realised  how  resolute  and  self-reliant  a  mate  he  had 
won.  The  process  of  mutual  discovery  was  accompanied  by 
many  pitched  battles,  none  the  less  real  because  they  were 
always  conducted  under  the  forms  of  chivalrous  warfare. 
But  after  a  time  they  succeeded  in  drawing  a  frontier 
between  their  respective  domains ;  a  frontier  which,  though 
not  scientific,  represented  the  line  which  divided  the  mini- 
mum with  which  one  could  be  content  from  the  maximum 
which  the  other  could  yield. 

They  had  both  followed  the  course  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  with  the  keenest  interest  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Nestor 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  principal  of  Robert  College  at 
Constantinople,  and  therefore  took  an  almost  personal 
interest  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  free  and  independent  Bulgaria.  Lady  Sidney  from  of 
old  was  an  advocate  of  the  liberties  of  the  south-eastern  popu- 
lations ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out  they  transferred  their 
residence  to  Constantinople,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Bulgarian  refugees.  They  had  been  mamed 
three  years  when  their  only  child  was  born.  At  that  time  the 
Russian  armies  were  still  encamped  in  sight  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Sofia,  and  General  Skobeleff  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  at 
the  Robert  College  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  mother  and 
child.  Lady  Sidney  made  a  rapid  recovery ;  and  when  the 
question  arose  as  to  what  the  infant  should  be  called,  she 
insisted  upon  naming  it  Nedelca,  after  the  daughter  of  the 
Bulgarian  refugee,  Dragan  Zankoff;  so  the  child  was 
christened  Nedelca  Sidney  Nestor. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  year  1892  Lady  Sidney  had 
devoted  herself  to  her  daughter.  While  still  taking  an 
•ccasional  interest  in  the  great  movements  of  the  outside 
world,  her  whole  heart  and  60ul  were  centred  in  her 
husband  and  child.  It  was  in  these  days  that  she  learned 
almost  inadvertently  that  her  husband  was  a  millionaire. 

"  You  never  told  me,"  she  said  to  him  reproachfully. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  did  not  marry  me  for 
my  millions.'' 
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Nestor,  indeed,  was  indifferent  to  his  money ;  it  rather 
bored  him  than  otherwise.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
had  inherited  an  enormous  fortune,  compared  with  which 
that  of  Monte  Cristo  was  insignificant.  The  task  of  looking 
after  it  and  of  investing  the  income  which  he  could  not 
possibly  use  bored  him  extremely,  but  he  went  thiough  it 
with  the  passionless  regularity  of  a  galley  slave.  He  was  a 
good  man,  strong,  affectionate,  and  conscientious  according 
to  his  lights,  but  with- 
out a  particle  of  imagi- 
nation or  originality. 
During  the  eighteen 
years  of  their  married 
life  the  more  adven- 
turous side  of  Lady 
Sidney's  character 
hibernated.  She  seemed 
to  have  worn  it  out  in 
her  maidenhood. 
Although  there  were 
occasional  glimpses  of 
its  return,  she  was  to 
outward  appearance  a 
passionately  affectionate 
wife,  and  the  devoted 
head  of  an  ideal  English 
household. 

It  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined what  an  effect  the 
accident  whichkbruptly 
closed  her  married  life 
had  upon  her. 

Mr.  Nestor  was  buried 
in  the  little  churchyard 
in  the  New  Forest.  A 
plain  slab  of  marble 
marked  his  grave.  On 
this  were  inscribed  his 
name,  the  date  of  his 
death,  and  two  sen- 
tences :  "  He  was  taken 
and  I  was  left."  "Our 
habitation  is  left  unto 
us  desolate." 

After  attending  to 
the  first  sad  duties  of 
her  bereavement,  Lady 
Sidney  sank  into  a 
torpor  from  which  even 
the  grief  of  her  daughter 
failed  to  rouse  her.  She 
went  about  mechani- 
cally, as  one  suddenly 
blinded  at  mid-day  feels 
his  way  along  the  well- 
known  paths  by  forco 
of  custom.  Her  days 
were  dark  and  dull ; 
her    nights    were  of 

almost  unendurable  agony.  There  was  constantly  weighing 
upon  her  an  oppression  which  could  be  felt,  a  weight  which 
she  could  not  shake  off,  and  which  seemed  to  be  stifling  her. 
She  could  not  weep,  she  could  not  rouse  herself.  The  sun  of 
her  life  had  gone  out,  the  spring  of  her  existence  had  failed. 
Henceforth,  she  thought,  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  dull, 
dead  darkness  till  the  end  of  her  days.  When  her  father 
came  over  to  see  her  he  was  alarmed  at  her  condition.  He 
sent  for  the  family  physician,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
her,  said  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  go 


abroad.  Travel,  as  Lord  Ireton  had  said  before,  was  the 
best  anodyne  excepting  time.  Lady  Sidney  received  the 
doctor's  order  with  the  indifference  of  lethargy.  She  went 
to  tell  her  daughter. 

"  We  have  to  go  abroad,  dear,"  she  said. 
"  Where  ?  "  said  the  girl,  brightening  as  she  looked  up. 
"I  don't  know;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  said  Lady 
Sidney.    "  Where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

Nedelca's  eyes 
flashed.  "  Oh,  mother, 
let  us  go  to  Borne !  " 

"Why  Borne, 
Nedelca  ?  "  said  her 
mother. 

"  Oh,  because  I  long 
to  see  it.  There  is  a 
verse  in '  Childe  Harold' 
that  has  set  me  longing 
to  go  to  Bome." 

"What  is  it?"  said 
her  mother. 

Nedelca  found  the 
book,  and  pointed  to 
the  verse : — 

Oh,  Bome !  my  country ! 

city  of  the  soul  I 
The  orphans  of  the  heart 

must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead 

empires  1  and  cootrol 
In   their  shut  breastB 

their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and 
sufferance  ?  Come  and 
see 

The  cypress,  hear  the 
owl,  and  plod  your 
way 

O'er  steps  of  broken 
thrones  and  temples, 
Ye! 

Whoso  agonies  are  evils 

of  a  day ; 
A  world  is  at  our  feet 
ns    fragile    as  our 
clay. 

The  child  looked  up 
into  her  mother's  face 
with  a  wistful  air  as 
Lady  Sidney  read  t  hese 
lines.  A  spasm  of  pain 
crossed  her  mother's 
face.  She  closed  the 
book  with  a  sigh. 

"Do  as  you  like, 
dear,"  said  Lady  Sidney. 
"Nothing  can  make  any 
difference  to  me  now." 

So  it  came  to  pass 
that  about  the  time  that 
Dick  Grant  was  returning  from  the  lakes  to  his  father's 
deathbed,  Lady  Sidney  and  Nedelca  were  le&ving  the 
Lodge  for  the  Eternal  City. 


NEDELCA  WAS  DELIGHTED  WITH  THE  WIDE  EXPANSE  OF  SEA  AND  SKY. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  TOMBS. 

Lady  Sidney  travelled  as  plain  Mrs.  Ireton.  The 
incognito  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  ridding  M 
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possessor  of  all  necessity  to  make  or  receive  calls  of 
obligation.  They  took  with  them  their  favourite  horses, 
for  riding  was  the  only  distraction  which  seemed  to  keep 
Lady  Sidney  from  brooding  over  that  hideous  scene  on 
the  Embankment,  when  in  saving  another  her  lord  had 
extinguished  the  light  of  her  life  before  her  eyes.  Lady 
Sidney  had  no  Christian  hope  to  support  her  in  her 
grief.  So  far  as  she  was  religious,  it  was  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Greek,  crossed  with  the  stoicism  of  the  Red 
Indian.  She  did  not  say  exactly  with  Professor  Clifford : — 
"  I  feel  the  spring  sunshine  is  poured  from  an  empty  heaven 
upon  a  soulless  world,  and  the  Great  Companion  is  dead." 
But  if  she  did  not  feel  that  the  Great  Companion  was  dead, 
He  had  removed  Him- 
self infinitely  far  from 
the  children  of  men ; 
and  for  her  in  this  life 
it  was  as  if  He  were 
not. 

Mrs.  Ireton's  party 
started  for  Rome, 
travelling  by  way  of 
Lucerne.  They 
crossed  from  Dover  to 
Ostend  on  a  beautiful 
September  day.  The 
sea  was  like  a  lake, 
with  hardly  sufficient 
waves  to  make  steps 
for  the  sunbeams. 
Nedelca  was  delighted 
with  the  wide  expanse 
of  sea  and  sky. 
Everything  was  new 
to  her.  The  great 
merchantman  with  its 
snowy  canvas ;  the 
swift  passenger 
steamer  with  its  wide 
wake  of  foam,  and 
the  innumerable 
brown  sails  of  the 
fishing  boats  resting 
on  the  sea  like  the 
wings  of  great  brown 
moths,  all  were  in- 
finitely interesting. 
But  when  a  school  of 
porpoises  began  to 
play  round  the  vessel, 
she  became  quite  ex- 
cited to  see  the  huge 
pigs  of  the  sea  wallow- 
ing in  the  trough  of 

the  Waters.  "  Look,  mother,  look  !  "  said  she ;  "  did  you 
ever  see  such  funny  monsters,  and  how  quick  they  go! 
Oh,  see  !  there,  one  has  jumped  right  out  of  the  water." 

Lady  Sidney  tried  to  conjure  up  a  smile,  feeling  her 
daughter's  liveliness  a  reproach  to  her  own  sombreness,  but 
the  smile  would  not  come.  Arriving  at  Ostend,  they  found 
the  International  Wagon  Lit  drawn  up  to  receive  them. 
Lady  Sidney  at  once  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage,  leaving 
Xedelca  with  the  courier  to  watch  with  intense  interest 
the  operation  of  landing  the  horses.  Great  was  her  joy  to 
recognise  them  as  they  were  lauded,  and  her  presence  some- 
what reconciled  them  to  the  horse-car  to  which  they  were 
pn  unptly  consigned. 

Early  next  morning  they  arrived  at  Lucerne,  and  Xedelca 
was  so  enchanted  with  the  panorama  of  mountains  which 


surround  the  loveliest  lake  in  Europe  that  her  mother  con- 
sented to  remain  a  day  or  two.  Avoiding  the  Schweizerhof 
and  its  fashionable  crowd,  Lady  Sidney  drove  at  once  to 
the  Balances,  the  oldest  hotel  in  Lucerne,  whose  front 
overhangs  the  river,  and  which  is  much  quieter  than  the  hotels 
by  the  lake  side.  The  horses  also  had  the  benefit  of  a 
rest.  It  was  a  glorious  autumn  day.  Here  and  there  the 
trees  were  beginning  to  flush  into  crimson,  while  the  yellow- 
foliage  of  others  showed  out  in  vivid  contrast  the  evergreen 
of  the  darker  masses  of  fir.  The  snow  had  been  falling  on 
the  higher  ranges,  bringing  out  clear  against  the  sky  their 
rugged  peaks.  The  air  was  delightfully  fresh  and  bracing 
after  the  long  railway  journey.    After  they  had  bathed 

and  breakfasted,  no- 
thing would  satisfy 
Nedelca  but  that  they 
must  at  onoe  go  out 
upon  the  lake.  The 
impetuosity  of  the 
girl,  who  had  inherited 
much  of  her  mother's 
vehemence  and  inde- 
pendence of  character, 
infected  Lady  Sidney, 
•  who,  in  spite,  of  her- 
'  self,  could  'hardly 
resist  the  otmtagious 
enthusiasm  wiftli 
which  thechildgrestei 
'  each  new.  retolatiou 
'  of  the  beauties'  df  the 
lake.  Tits  ',  nest'  day* 
'■  they  .ascended.'  the 
Rigi,  and  that  night 
Lady  Sidney  slept 
better  than  she  had 
done  sineo  her  hus- 
band's death..  Two 
days  later  they  con- 
tinued their  way  to 
Italy. 

When  they  arrived 
at  Rome,  Lady  Sidney 
went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Russie  et  des  Isles 
Britanniques.  The 
reason  she  gave  her 
daughter  for  this 
choice  was  that  she 
had  always  believed 
in  the  Anglo-Russian 
alliance;  but  to  her- 
self she  said  it  was  be- 
cause the  hotel  stands 
between  the  garden  of  Messalina  and  the  burial-place  of  Nero. 
Why  the  supreme  types  of  male  and  female  infamy  Attracted 
her  she  could  not  say.  There  are  moods  which  are  inex- 
plicable, and  to  none  more  than  to  those  who  experience  theni. 
The  windows  of  the  hotel  looked  out  over  the  garden  which 
climbed  the  rugged  side  of  the  Pincian  Hill.  There  was  an 
almost  tropical  luxuriance  about  the  foliage,  and  the  pleasant 
plash  of  the  fountain  sounded  a  musical  note,  which  fell  on 
the  ear  with  a  sense  of  dreamy  rest.  Nedelca  was  swn  at 
home  in  her  new  quarters,  and  by  degrees  the  influence  of 
the  fresh  scenes  and  the  bright  Italian  skies  imperceptibly 
alleviated  Lady  Sidney's  gloom.  Without  Nedelca,  how- 
ever, her  visit  would  have  done  her  little  good;  for  the 
girl's  bright,  restless  curiosity  compelled  her  mother  at  least 
to  keep  her  body  in  perpetual  motion,  while  her  mind  was 
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continually  exercised  in  endeavouring  to  answer  her  daughter's 
questions.  They  kept  very  much  by  themselves,  and  avoided 
places  of  public  resort,  excepting  when  these  were  deserted  by 
the  public.  For  instance,  they  never  went  to  the  Pincian 
Gardens  at  sunset,  but  always  in  the  early  morning,  when 
they  had  the  garden  to  themselves,  and  when  they  could 
hear,  sweet  as  a  seraph's  song,  the  hymn  of  the  nuns  rising 
from  the  valley  below.  In  the  late  afternoon  they  rode; 
the  evening  they  spent  in  the  hotel  reading.  It  was  Nedelca's 
delight  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  before  the  hotel 
gates  were  shut,  to  steal  out  alone  to  the  great  obelisk  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  del  Populo,  and  look  at  the 
stars  as  they  glittered  and  gleamed  in  the  wonderful  purple 
blue  of  the  midnight  sky.  At  first  the  girl  did  not  take 
much  interest  in  older  Rome.  She  was  more  fascinated  with 
the  ruins  of  the  city  walls,  with  their  mediasval  reminis- 
cences which  brought  to  her  mind  stories  of  "  Rienzi,"  the 
"  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  and  Garibaldi,  the  last  of  the  heroes, 
as  she  used  to  think  him ;  and  many  a  time  she  got  her 
mother  to  follow  the  course  of  the  wall,  repeopling  it  with 
garrisons,  that  in  the  old  days  found  in  the  wall  a  sure 
defence. 

One  morning  Lady  Sidney  astonished  her  daughter  by 
announcing  that  she  was  going  to  the  catacombs,  and  that 
she  was  going  alone.  Nedelca  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
return  of  initiative.  Since  her  father's  death  her  mother 
had  never  expressed  a  wish  to  go  anywhere  or  to  do 
anything. 

The  excursion,  however,  nearly  proved  fatal.  Accom- 
panied by  a  Trappist  monk,  who  acted  as  guide,  Lady 
Sidney  descended  into  the  catacombs.  As  she  left  the 
warm  sunshine  and  entered  into  the  gigantic  honeycomb 
of  rifled  graves  she  felt  as  if  sho  were  going  down  info 
the  cold  dark  world  which  had  engulfed  all  that  she  held 
dear.  She  wandered  on  and  on  through  the  old  gallerios, 
heedless  of  the  remarks  of  her  guide,  her  mind  being  filled 
with  her  own  memories  and  with  the  one  grave  which  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  the  tombs  of  all  the  martyrs. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  came  upon  another 
party,  to  which  her  guide  instantly  joined  himself,  trusting 
that  she  would  also  form  part  of  the  larger  company.  This 
did  not  suit  Lady  Sidney,  who  wished  above  all  things  to. 
be  alone,  and  to  whom  even  the  occasional  remarks  of  tho 
guide  were  distasteful.  She  seized?  therefore,  the  first  op- 
jwrtunity  which  offered  itself  of  separating  from  the  main 
body,  and  took  a  way  of  her  own  in  order  to  be  free  from 
interference.  The  result  was  that  before  long  she  found 
herself  alone  without  either  companion  or  guide,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  on  turning  a  corner  she  accidentally 
thrust  her  candle  against  the  opposite  wall  and  it  was 
extinguished. 

She  was  in  darkness,  and  did  not  know  in  which  direction 
to  turn.  Horrible  stories  of  travellers  who  had  wandered 
alone  in  the  catacombs  until  they  had  dropped  dead  of 
starvation  rushed  to  her  mind.  She  remained  for  some 
minutes  motionless  with  terror,  then  raising  her  voice,  she 
cried  aloud  for  help.  She  heard  the  echo  of  the  cry  die 
away  along  the  corridors  to  the  right  and  left,  but  there 
was  no  answering  response.  Then  she  knew  that  she  was 
indeed  alone ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  her  guide  would  notice 
her  absence  from  the  party  until  he  returned  to  the  surface, 
if  he  did  even  then.  Lady  Sidney  leant  against  the  side 
of  the  gallery,  sinking  with  terror.  Then  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkness,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  dread,  there  came 
a  curious  gleam  of  light  and  hoj>e.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  mouths  she  felt  she  wished  to  live.  She  never 
thought  to  have  experienced  that  feeling  again. 

How  long  she  stood  there  she  did  not  know ;  but  at  last 
beginning  to  feel  cold  she  walked  round  and  round  the 


chamber.  Desisting  from  this  in  sheer  weariness,  sho 
dropped  upon  her  knees  and  cried  aloud  in  the  agony 
of  her  soul,  "  Oh,  God !  if  there  be  a  God,  who  cares  for 
such  as  me,  deliver  me  from  this  grave  and  restore  me  to 
my  child  again,  if  only  for  his  sake  who  has  gone." 
It  was  the  first  prayer  she  had  prayed  for  many  years, 
nor  was  it  so  much  a  prayer  as  a  despairing  cry  cast 
out  into  the  infinite  with  little  hope  of  any  response.  The 
mere  act,  however,  of  formulating  a  prayer  brought  back  such 
floods  of  memories  of  the  olden  days,  when  she  and  Lill  knelt 
in  the  old  parish  church  of  Iretou,  that  there  surged  upon  her 
an  uncontrollable  flood  of  feeling,  and  there  in  the  silent 
catacomb  she  wept.  Her  whole  nature  was  shaken  and 
convulsed  with  a  passion  which  fcund  vent  in  tears.  She 
forgot  where  she  was  or  what  she  had  lost,  and  remembered 
only  the  far  away  past  time.  And  she  was  as  a  child  once 
more,  sobbing  at  the  feet  of  a  compassionate  Father  who 
loved  her,  and  cared  for  her,  and  would  surely  deliver  her. 

After  a  time,  wearied  with  the  very  intensity  of  her 
emotion,  she  laid  her  head  against  the  side  of  the  gallery 
and  closed  her  eyes.  Suddenly  she  started.  What  was 
that  ?  Surely  it  was  something  tapping,  knocking,  pecking 
at  the  wall  of  tufa  not  very  far  away.  She  listened,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  a  stealthy  sound; 
as  of  a  small  pickaxe  being  .used  down  the  small  gallery 
to  the  left,  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away.  A  strange 
feaT.  shoti . through  her,'  but  it  gave  way  to  the  hope  of 
deliverance.  Sho  .groped,  her  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise.  -  Presently  it  ceased,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her. 
She  had  dlieady  walked  on  further  than  the  distance  at 
which  the  tapping,  proceeded,  when  to  her  great  joy  she 
suddenly  heard  the  same  stealthy  sound  as  of  some  one 
who  was  endeavouring  to  work  undetected.  Now  it  seemed 
to  come  from  another  gallery  stretching  at  right  angles  to 
the  one  along  which  she  had  groped.  She  felt  her  way 
along  the  wall,  and  .suddenly  to  her  great  joy  she  saw  the 
glimmer  of  a  light.  It  came  from  a  candle  fixed  in  a  niche 
in  the  wall,  and  it  threw  its  rays  directly  down  upon  a  man 
who  was  working  quietly  at  a  hole  which  he  had  made  in 
the  wall  of  the  catacomb.  He  was  so  busily  engaged  that 
he  did  not  see  her  approach  until  she  was  close  to  him. 
Then  suddenly  catching  sight  of  her  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
amazement,  and  dropped  the  tool  with  which  he  had  been 
working. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  speaking  in 
Italian,  "  I  have  lost  my  way.   Could  you  lead  me  out?" 

The  person  to  whom  she  spoke  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand Italian,  and  greeted  her  with  a  stare.  Then  he  said, 
"  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  I  do  not  understand  Italian." 
He  spoke  with  a  strong  American  accent,  and  Lady  Sidney  at 
once  saw  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  one  of  her  husband's 
countrymen. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  can  you  lead  me  out  of  this  dreadful 
place?" 

"  I  reckon  I  can,  marm,"  said  he ;  "  and  real  glad  I  am  to 
find  a  lady  who  can  speak  an  intelligible  language  even 
down  here  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  I  would  like  to 
finish  this  little  business  which  I  have  on  hand,  then  I  shall 
be  very  much  at  your  service." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  and  the  strange 
worker  resumed  his  toil. 

"  Ha,"  he  cried  at  last,  "  I  thought  I  should  get  it !  "  and 
she  saw  him  remove  a  round  substance  from  the  excavation 
which  he  had  been  making  in  the  wall.  Wrapping  it  care- 
fully in  a  handkerchief,  he  put  it  in  his  coat  tail  pocket. 
Then  he  set  to  work  to  replace  the  earth  which  he  had 
removed.  "  You  will  be  surprised,"  he  said,  turning  to  Lady 
Sidney  when  he  had  finished  the  operation, "  at  what  you 
see  me  doing;  but  it  is  all  in  the  interests  of  science — 
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science  which,  like  necessity,  has  no  laws  excepting  her 
own  needs.  But  that  I  can  explain  to  you  afterwards,  as 
I  see  you  would  rather  be  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as 
possible.  Now,"  he  said,  "  follow  me."  'J  hen  she  saw  that 
in  his  right  hand  he  had  a  thin  black  thread.  She  followed 
him  without  remark;  but,  after  having  gone  a  long  way 
he  stopped,  with  a  smothered  exclamation.  The  thread 
had  suddenly  come  to  an  end. 

"  Well,  that  beats  everything !  You  see,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Lady  Sidney,  apologetically,  "  it  was  part  of  my  instruc- 
tions to  secure  for  the  Ethnological  Museum  of  Washington 
a  specimen  skull  of  a  Christian  martyr  from  the  catacombs. 
I  applied  to  the  authorities,  but  they  said  that  such  a  thing 
could  not  be  had ;  every  valuable  skull  had  been  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  more  than  a  hundred  years  since.  I  knew 
they  were  lying,  they  always  do  lie  about  martyrs,"  he  said 
meditatively,  "  but  as  it  would  not  have  done  to  have  told 
them  so,  my  only  course  was  to  go  prospecting  on  my  own 
account.  So  to-day  I  came  down  with  my  assistant  and  a 
party  who  were  doing  the  tombs  in  the  usual  way.  When 
we  came  to  a  spot  which  I  thought  would  very  likely  yield 
a  good  6kull,  I  just  dropped  behind,  giving  my  assistant  a 
reel  of  thread,  and  sent  him  on  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
while  I  remained  to  dig  for  relics.  As  you  saw,  I  succeeded, 
but  the  thread  has  given  out  at  this  corner,  and  which  way 
to  turn  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  If  we  are  in  here  much 
longer  my  candle  will  burn  out,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a 
pretty  fix."  He  then  began  to  look  very  carefully  all  round 
the  place  where  the  thread  had  so  suddenly  come  to  an  end. 
To  his  great  joy  about  two  or  three  yards  further  on  he 
found  the  thread  again.  It  had  apparently  been  subjected 
to  a  strain  greater  than  it  could  bear,  and  had  snapped. 
Taking  up  the  clue  they  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  until 
to  the  intense  relief  of  Lady  Sidney  they  came  to  a  glimmer 
of  daylight. 

"Now,"  said  her  conductor,  "I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
trouble  you  to  do  me  a  little  service;  but  you  see  that 
holy  skull  of  mine  rather  bags  in  my  pocket,  and  it  might 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  monk,  who  looked  pretty  smart. 
Then  I  should  have  had  all  my  trouble  in  vain ;  and,  what 
is  more,  I  should  probably  get  into  considerable  additional 
trouble  with  the  authorities.  Would  you  oblige  me,"  he 
said,  producing  the  handkerchief  in  which  the  skull  was 
enveloped,  "by  hiding  this  under  your  dress?  and,  indeed, 
if  you  were  to  put  it  under  your  petticoat,  so  much 
the  less  risk  of  detection."  Lady  Sidney  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry  at  this  insolent  request ; 
bat  remembering  that  he  had  saved  her  from  spending  a 
night  in  the  catacombs — if  he  had  not  rendered  her  an  even 
greater  service — she  took  the  skull,  and  suspended  it  round 
her  waist  under  her  dress. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  that 
holy  skull  until  we  get  clear  out  of  this." 

In  a  minute  they  were  at  the  door,  which  was  locked ; 
but  by  a  few  loud  blows  they  brought  the  monk,  who  was 
much  surprised  at  seeing  two  persons  emerge  from  below. 
He  asked  no  questions,  however,  and,  taking  his  fee,  allowed 
them  to  make  their  way  to  the  city  unmolested. 

"  Now,"  said  her  strange  companion,  "  as  it  may  not  suit 
you  to  part  with  that  small  parcel  until  you  reach  home  I 
will  give  you  my  card ;  or,  if  you  will  give  me  yours,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you." 

Lady  Sidney  took  his  card,  aud  read — 

PROFESSOR  GLOGOUL, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mlel  dt  Rustic  it  da  Ha  Britanniqutt,  i;ome. 
"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  are  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  it 
seems.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  delivering  the  parcel." 


That  night  Professor  Glogoul  called  at  her  ladyship's 
apartments,  and  introduced  his  assistant.  "  Mrs.  Iretcn* 
said  he,  "  this  is  Dr.  Jex,  my  assistant,  but  for  whose  aid 
we  should  probably  have  been  in  the  catacombs  to  this 
hour."  They  stayed  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Nedelca,  and  even  Lady  Sidney  could  not  but  be 
amused  at  the  quaint  talk  of  the  Professor,  and  his  original 
observations  on  men  and  things.  Hearing  that  they  hid 
not  yet  been  to  St.  Peter's,  he  volunteered  to  accompany 
them. 

"  Oh,  do,  please,"  said  Nedelca,  not  noticing  the  dubkra* 
look  on  her  mother's  face. 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  replied  the  Professor.  Lad? 
Sidney  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  the  next  morning 
the  whole  party  set  off  to  inspect  the  greatest  of  all  Cluisuau 
temples.  Nedelca,  who  had  read  so  much  about  St.  Peter's, 
and  had  so  often  seen  the  dome  towering  above  all  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Eternal  City,  was  prepared  to  lose  herself  iu 
admiration  and  in  awe.  The  colonnade,  with  all  its  columns 
and  figures,  impressed  her,  as  well  as  the  distant  view  of 
the  facade.  But  when  she  came  nearer  she  gave  a  cry  oi 
disgust,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Is  it  not  odious  to  see  the  Pope  advertising  himse'i 
right  across  St.  Peter's  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  have  noticed  it,  miss,"  said  the 
Professor.  "  I  used  often  to  be  sort  of  ashamed  of  the 
advertising  genius  of  my  countrymen  until  I  came  to  Rome 
Been  to  the  Colosseum,  miss  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Nedelca. 

"  Well,  when  you  get  there,  you  will  think  it  was  built  by 
the  Popes  —how  many  of  them  I  am  sure  1  don't  know— but 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  inscriptions  setting 
forth  what  they  have  done  to  it." 

When  they  entered  St.  Peter's,  the  Professor  expatiated 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  building.  "  It's  almost  AmericaD 
he  said  decisively,  "  almost  American.  Have  you  ever  seen 
anything  more  magnificent  than  it  in  your  life?"  said  he, 
appealing  to  Lady  Sidney.  "  Of  course,"  said  he  apoL* 
getically,  "you  have  not  been  to  Chicago,  for  I  guess  they 
are  putting  up  some  buildings  for  the  Exhibition  next  yeir 
which  will  make  even  this  masterpiece  of  Italian  architecture 
look  small.    Is  it  not  superb  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  it  is  too  much  like  the  Pari.' 
Opera  House  for  me.  It  is  huge,  magnificent,  call  it  what 
you  please,  but  it  lacks  that  element  of  awe  such  as  you 
experience  on  entering  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne." 

"Oh!  by  the  bye,"  exclaimed  the  Professor  in  some 
dismay,  "  I  believe  I  have  left  that  holy  skull  on  the 
table  in  my  room.  I  must  hurry  back  at  once  to  the  hotel, 
otherwise  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  servants  may  do 
with  it.  Pray  excuse  me."  So  saying,  to  Lady  SidoeyV 
great  relief  he  rushed  away. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  let  us  go  into  the  Vatican 
Museum.  It  woidd  have  been  quite  too  awful  if  he  had 
accompanied  us." 

It  was  the  first  visit  that  Lady  Sidney  had  paid  to  the 
Vatican.  Afterwards  she  became  a  constant  visitor,  hut 
she  never  strayed  beyond  the  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture. 
There  was  something  in  the  calm  cold  aspect  of  the 
marble  which  pleased  her.  She  would  sit  for  hours  before 
the  Laocoon,  that  marble  embodiment  of  the  fate  of  the 
human  race.  In  Laocoon  aud  his  sons  struggling  in  vain 
against  the  coils  of  the  huge  serpents  she  saw  the  human 
race  in  the  tentacles  of  heredity  and  custom.  When 
her  heart  was  sick  and  heavy  with  the  unavailing  struggle 
of  the  Laocoon,  she  would  restore  quiet  to  her  spirit  by 
pausing  before  the  glorious  Juno  or  some  of  the  other 
divine  or  imperial  matrons  who  embody  for  all  time  the 
majesty  and  calm  of  the  ancient  ideal  of  womanhood.  Bui 
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Iter  greatest  joy  was  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  standing 
cadiant  in  eternal  youth,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit 

of  resistless  might  depicted 

in  imperishable  beauty. 
Hhe  sometimes  thought 
that  Apollo  might 
have  delivered 
Laocoon,  but 
her  Pagan 
soul  re- 
coiled 
from 


bllK  WOULD  SIT  FOR  HOURS 
BEFORE  THE  LAOCOON. 


.accepting  the  haggard  tortured  Christ  as  a  substitute  for 
-A.pollo  with  the  sunny  radiance  of  immortal  youth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

kisg  Solomon's  crystal. 

Ladt  Sidney  was  slowly  but  steadily  regaining  her  hold 
on  life.  Her  physical  health,  the  wide  range  of  her  interests, 
-and  the  two  great  inspiring  forces  of  Youth  in  the  person 
of  Nedelca,  and  of  the  Past  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
■were  gradually  assuaging  the  dull  deadening  pain  of  her 
bereavement.    But  still  sometimes  her  life  seemed  to  her  a 


Dead  Sea  apple,  full  of  bitter  ashes.  At  such  times  she 
would  not  allow  Nedelca  to  accompany  her,  but  would  ride 
for  hours  and  hours  across  the  Campagna.  That  weird 
and  desolate  expanse,  a  wilderness  sown  with  bones — the 
bones  of  men  and  the  skeletons  of  dead  cities — appealed  to 
her  morbid  mood.  Mounted  on  her  favourite  horse,  she 
soon  left  the  great  city  behind ;  but  it  was  not  until  it  sank 
from  view,  and  only  the  great  dome  was  visible,  that  she 
began  to  feel  free  from'the  trammels  of  civilisation.  After 
a  time — especially  when  the  sea  breeze  blew — the  Stanhope 
strain  in  her  would  assert  itself,  and  she  longed  to  lead  a 
nomad  life  once  more  with  the  Redskins  of  the  Far  West 
or  the  wandering  Kirghiz  of  the  steppes.  And  it  seemed 
good  to  her  that  the  Campagna,  once  crowded  with  busy 
life,  was  now  waste  and  desolate,  a  wilderness  whose  very 
breath  was  malaria,  in  which  no  man  could  lie  down  and 
sleep  without  waking  in  the  morning  with  fever  in  his 
veins.  The  ruins  of  the  old  aqueduct,  which  at  one  time 
brought  water  from  the  Alban  lake  to  the  Imperial  city, 
was  another  object  at  which  she  would  look  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  with  a  certain  exultant  joy.  They  were  great 
builders,  the  Romans,  but  Nature  is  greater  than  they. 
Year  by  year  their  works  crumble — soon  they  will  have 
vanished  away — while  the  wallflower,  the  vine,  and  the 
wild  grass,  which  were  before  Rome  was,  will  flourish 
when  Rome  has  even  ceased  to  be  a  memory  of  the  past. 
Sometimes,  when  late  in  the  afternoon  she  would  be 
galloping  home  from  Alba  or  from  Tivoli,  she  would  catch 
the  sulphurous  steam  which  rises  from  the  marshes,  and 
she  inhaled  it  as  incense  to  her  gloomy  mood. 

It  was  one  bright  day  in  December,  when  she  had  had 
a  long  ride  through  the  Campagna,  that  she  came  upon  a 
gipsies'  encampment.  It  was  a  much  larger  one  than  usual. 
A  score  of  horses  were  grazing  by  the  wayside.  Twice  as 
many  tents  were  crowded  round  a  larger  tent  in  the  centre, 
which  was  evidently  occupied  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 
When  Lady  Sidney  caught  sight  of  the  tents  she  involun- 
tarily drew  .bridle.  A  passionate  longing  to  live  once  more 
under  the  free  canopy  of  the  heavens  coursed  through  her 
veins,  and  she  looked  and  lingered  so  long  that  one  of  the 
men  advanced  and  courteously  asked  her  to  dismount  and 
enter  the  tent.  Lady  Sidney  without  a  moment's  reflection 
leaped  from  her  saddle  and  gave  the  horse  into  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  men  standing  near,  then  she  followed  her 
guide  into  the  tent.  Coming  in  suddenly  from  the  sunshine 
outside,  the  tent  seemed  dark  and  gloomy,  and  it  was  some 
little  time  before  Lady  Sidney  could  discern  clearly  the 
objects  in  the  interior.  From  the  farther  end  of  the  tent 
she  heard  herself  addressed  in  a  strange  deep  voice.  On 
looking  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded 
she  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  on  a  couch  supported  by  a 
pillow.  The  face  was  powerful  and  lined  deeply  in  every 
part.  The  eyes  were  bright  and  uncanny,  and  pierced  as 
if  they  were  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword. 

"  You  have  come,  fair  Lady  from  beyond  the  Sea,  for  the 
first  time,"  said  the  sibyl.  "You  will  go  and  you  will 
return  again." 

Lady  Sidney  looked  somewhat  bewildered.  "Then  you 
were  expecting  me,"  she  said. 

"  Since  morning  we  have  waited  for  your  horse's  steps ; 
but  now  you  will  go  and  come  again.  Fear  not,  there  is 
sorrow  for  us,  aye,  and  blood  in  the  air;  but  you  will 
return  to  the  tents  of  my  people." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  but  to-nigh ',  I  must 
sleep  in  Rome,  and  not  for  me  are  the  tents  of  yjur  people, 
however  much  I  may  long  for  them  in  my  heart.  I  must 
ride  on." 

"  You  must  go,"  said  the  beldame,  "  but  you  will  return 
before  the  sun  is  an  hour  older  in  the  heavens.   No ;  I  will 
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"  YOU  MUST  GO,"'  SAID  THE  BELDAME,  "  BUT  YOU  WILL  RETURN.' 


not  take  leave,"  she  added,  and  at  a  sign  to  her  attendants 
Lady  Sidney  was  conducted  from  the  tent. 

"The  queen,"  said  the  man  who  held  her  horse  and 
assisted  her  to  mount — "the  queen  says  you  will  come 
backhand  what  the  queen  says  never  fails." 

Lady  Sidney  threw  a  silver  piece  to  the  man  and  cantered 
away,  wondering  at  the  strange  speech  of  the  gipsy  queen. 
Another  mile  brought  her  from  the  hilly  country  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  Campagna.  Here  and  there  the  huge  horned 
cattle  were  browsing,  and  far  away  over  the  plain  she  could 
see  the  little  shelters  behind  which  the  natives  lie  in  wait 
to  shoot  the  small  birds  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  their 
daily  food.  It  always  annoyed  her  to  see  this  butchery  of  larks, 
and  she  shuddered  as  she  saw  in  the  distance  the  little  puffs  of 
white  smoke  which  showed  that  some  unwary  songster  had 
been  lured  within  range  of  the  death-darting  gun.  Suddenly 
her  horse  started  and  shied  in  a  way  which  would  have 
thrown  a  less  experienced  horsewoman ;  at  the  same  instant  a 
blinding  flash,  followed  by  a  loud  explosion,  told  her  that  a 
gun  had  been  fired  near  the  highway,  and  she  was  enveloped 
in  the  smoke.  Iteming  her  horse  up,  she  looked  round.  To 
her  horror  she  saw  a  man  lying  on  the  ground,  bleeding  and 
apparently  senseless,  still  grasping  his  shattered  firelock. 
Instantly  dismounting,  she  approached  the  prostrate  form. 
She  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  was  one  of  the  same  tribe 
whose  tents  she  had  just  left.  Part  of  the  gun  in  burst- 
ing had  struck  the  forehead,  inflicting  a  long  gash,  from 
which  the  blood  was  pouring,  and  which  had  temporarily 
stunned  him.  There  was  no  sign  that  the  skull  was  injured. 
A  moment's  examination,  however,  convinced  her  that  the 
real  danger  was  not  in  the  head  but  in  the  leg.  The  lower 
part  of  the  gun  had  apparently  been  blown  downwards  and 
had  fractured  the  leg,  severing  an  artery  from  which  the 
blood  was  spouting.  Unless  this  could  be  stopped  the  man 
would  bleed  to  death  in  a  few  minutes.  Fortunately,  thanks 
to  her  long  experience  in  the  hunting  field  and  on  the 
prairie,  Lady  Sidney  knew  exactly  what  to  do.  Untying 
the  man's  garter,  she  twisted  it  tightly  round  his  leg,  and 
then  using  the  stock  of  her  riding  whip  as  an  improvised 
but  ready  tourniquet,  with  its  aid  she  was  able  per- 
ceptibly to  reduce  the  loss  of  blood.  Looking  round  she 
saw  at  no  great  distance  a  pool  of  brackish  water,  and  thither 
without  much  difficulty  she  carried  the  man.  The  move- 
ment undid  the  tourniquet,  and  she  had  to  make  it  fast 
again  before  she  proceeded  to  wash  the  blood  from  the 


temple  and  to  bandage  his  wounded  limb.    Excepting  the 
severed  vein  he  was  not  seriously  injured,  but  it  was  obviously 
impossible  to  leave  him  where  he  was.    Her  first  thought  was 
to  ride  to  the  gipsy  encampment  and  seek  help,  but  reflectinf 
that  in  the  interval  the  wound  might  break  out  afresh,  sk- 
"ay  him  across  the  saddle  of  her  horse  and  take 
to  the  tents,  which  were  little  more  than  a  couple 
off.    The  man,  well  dressed  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
n  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  his  body.   She  lifted 
laid  him  across  the  seat  of  her  saddle.    She  was  much 
afraid  that  the  motion  of  the  horse  would 
-"■         bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  Weeding ; 

but  the  tourniquet,  although  rude,  waa 
efficient,  and  in  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  from  her  departure  from  the  tents 
of  the  gipsies  she  reappeared  with  her  wounded 
charee.    The  men  came  running  towards  her,  and 
raised  a  wild  wailing  cry  when  they  saw  who  it  wis 
that  lay  across  the  saddle.     From  their  actions 
mow  than  from  their  words  she  divined  that  the 
man  was  the  son  of  the  queen  of  the  tribe  with 
whom  she  had  had  so  remarkable  an  interview. 
They  lifted  the  man  tenderly  from  the  saddle, 
uttering  exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight  when 
they  saw  the  tourniquet,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  tent, 
while  one  of  them  went  to  tell  his  mother.   In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned,  saying  that  the  queen  wished  to  apeak 
to  the  Lady  from  beyond  the  Sea.    Lady  Sidney  followed 
him  into  the  royal  presence.    The  old  beldame  was  sitting 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  she  had  been  before,  nor  was 
there  any  trace  of  emotion  upon  her  weather-beaten  much 
wrinkled  face. 

"  You  would  not  believe,  fair  Lady  from  beyond  the  Sea, 
when  I  told  you  you  would  return.  As  I  said  so  it  has 
come  to  pass :  for  us  sorrow  and  blood,  for  you  good.  My 
son's  life  would  have  been  even  as  the  water  which  is 
poured  out  and  cannot  be  gathered  up  again  but  for  yew- 
help.  You  have  saved  the  life  of  my  son ;  deign  to  accept 
the  gratitude  of  my  tribe." 
Lady  Sidney  bowed  her  head,  but  said  nothing. 
"  'Tis  well.  I  have  a  message  for  you,  fair  Lady  from 
beyond  the  Sea.  You  must  know,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  seemed  to  dilate  with  a  pride  of 
possessing  a  power  denied,  to  other  mortals — "you  must 
know  that  to  the  queens  of  our  tribe  is  given  the  gift  of 
seeing  things  that  are  to  be  as  if  they  had  been. 
Yesterday  morning,  before  the  sun  was  an  hour  high 
in  the  sky,  I  saw  you  ccme  and  go  again,  and  return 
bearing  with  you  one  of  our  people  wounded  and  nigh  unto 
death." 

The  old  beldame  paused,  and  Lady  Sidney  said, "  But  how 
could  you  see  these  things  V  " 

"  In  my  family,"  she  replied,  "  there  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  the  magic  crystal  of 
King  Solomon.  In  that  crystal  it  is  permitted  to  the  queen 
of  our  tribe  to  see  the  things  that  are  to  be  as  if  they  had 
already  happened.  But  now  I  am  nearing  my  end,  and  my 
tribe  is  already  on  its  way  bearing  me,  although  still  alive, 
to  the  burying-place  where  my  bones  shall  rest  with  those 
of  my  ancestors." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "have  you  seen  anytlitg 
about  me  in  the  crystal  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  dame ;  "  and  now  you  will  see  for 
yourself.  Part  of  what  I  have  seen  I  may  reveal  to  you; 
part  you  must  yourself  discover." 

"Well,  what  have  you  seen?,"  said  Lady  Sidney 
curiously. 

"  I  have  seen  that  you  have  come  from  the  dark  borders 
of  the  River  of  Death,  but  you  are  returning  to  the  River  of 
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Life,  from  which  I  am  toiling  with  wearied  Btep.  What 
you  have  been  is  nothing  to  what  you  will  be — 

Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  be, 
But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Lady  Sidney : — 

"  Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  be, 
But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea  ?  " 

"What  I  have  spoken  I  have  spoken,"  said  the  sibyl; 
"but  what  need  of  my  speaking?  Look  in  the  crystal  for 
yourself  and  read  your  destiny." 

Then  from  a  pocket  in  the  handkerchief  which  crossed 
her  bosom  the  queen  carefully  produced  a  fine  crystal 
somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  It  was  encased  in 
a  curious  black  pouch,  on  which  were  worked  many  letters 
in  various  kinds  of  coloured  silk.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were 
of  great  antiquity,  for  beneath  the  present  characters  could 
be  seen  older  ones  worked  by  some  ancient  embroiderer. 

"  But  how  can  I  look  at  it,  and  how  am  I  to  use  it  ?  " 

"Take  the  crystal  partly  out  of  the  pouch,  and  let  the 
clear  light  fall  upon  it,  and  watch." 

"  And  what  shall  I  see  ?  "  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"  Look,  and  see." 

Lady  Sidney,  incredulously,  but  still  impressed  by  the 
evident  sincerity  of  the  gipsy,  did  as  she  was  bidden. 

"  I  see  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  my  own  face,"  said 
Lady  Sidney. 

"  Wait ! "  was  the  only  answer. 

She  continued  to  look  for  some  minutes.  "  I  still  see 
nothing,"  she  said. 

"  Wait ! "  was  again  the  only  response. 

"  Now  it  is  beginning  to  cloud  over ;  there  is  a  mist  over 
the  whole  of  the  crystal."  The  old  dame  did  not  speak. 
Lady  Sidney  continued  to  look  intently  into  the  crystal 
•globe. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  the  mist  is  dividing  and  drawing  to 
■  either  side,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  I  can  see — oh,  how 
strange! — I  see  a  building,  an  ugly  building,  brick  with 
stone  facings,  and  a  tower  on  either  side;  on  one  there 
flies  the  American  flag,  and  on  the  other  the  English.  But 
what  it  means  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  a  distinct  memory  of 
seeing  that  building  somewhere,  and  with  it  is  connected  a 
confused  sense  of  pain,  but  that  is  all.  Oh ! "  she  cried, 
"  it  is  all  fading  away.   It  is  all  misty  again." 

"Wait!"  said  the  old  sibyl,  repeating  once  more  her 
imperious  monosyllable. 

"  It  is  dividing  once  more,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  How 
strange !  I  see  myself  seated  at  a  table  and  holding  in  my 
hand  something  that  looks  like  a  book  or  a  pamphlet.  It  is 
nearly  square,  and  is  closely  printed.  I  have  never  had 
anything  like  it  in  my  hand,  and  I  do  not  recollect  the 
place  in  which  I  am  sitting.  Now  it  is  all  fading  away 
.■again." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  old  dame.  "You  have  seen 
■what  you  know  not  now,  but  what  you  will  know  hereafter — 

Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  be, 
But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea. 

You  have  seen  your  throne,  and  you  have  seen  your 
sceptre.  You  do  not  understand  at  present,  but  before 
many  moons  have  waxed  and  waned  you  will  understand. 
Now,  farewell,  fair  Lady  from  beyond  the  Sea !  My  web  is 
spun,  my  work  is  done !    Farewell,  fair  lady ! " 

Lady  Sidney  bowed,  and  then,  leaving  the  tent,  she 
mounted  her  horse,  and  throwiug  the  gipsy  groom  a  piece  of 
gold,  rode  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  Roman  road. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  CLUE. 

Ladt  Sidnet  had  a  touch  of  malarial  fever  for  Mml 
days  after  her  adventure  in  the  Campagna.  Bat  tie 
physical  inconvenience  was  more  than  compensated  for  K 
the  increased  interest  which  it  had  given  her  in  Hfe 
Although  it  had  only  betn  a  short  experience  of  the  B»  in 
which  she  had  revelled  for  years,  it  seemed  to  have  wiped 
away  much  of  her  morbid  gloom.  She  told-  Nedelca  .«fary- 
thing  that  had  happened  excepting  about  the  crystal.  "  8ke 
herself  did  not  think  of  it  again,  but  the  rhyming  propWv 
which  the  old  dame  had  addressed  to  her  kept  rtnamg 
through  her  mind : — 

Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  be, 
But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea. 

What  could  it  mean?  Had  it  any  meaning  at  all t  A 
realm  that  was  not  and  yet  was  to  be.  What  realm  w 
that?  A  queen?  Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  questioning, 
tne  words  ran  through  her  head  again —  *' 

Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  be, 

But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea,'  * 

until  they  almost  possessed  her.  She  could  not  get  rid  of 
them.  They  sounded  in  her  ears,  they  hummed  in  her 
brain,  and,  do  what  she  could,  the  more  she  tned  to  exofosf 
them  the  more  they  clung  to  her.  At  last  the  nuisance 
began  to  subside.  Lady  Sidney  attributed  their  persistence 
to  an  obscure  effect  of  the  malaria. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  memories  of  the  past  came  back 
to  her  with  renewed  force,  and  she  hated  herself  for  having 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  life.  It  seemed  a  kind  of 
treason  to  the  memory  of  him  with  whom  she  had  spent  so 
many  Christmastides.  Nedelca  noticed  the  change,  but 
was  much  too  tactful  to  comment  upon  it. 

"  Don't  let  us  sit  up,  mother,"  she  said.  "  It  is  no  use 
keeping  Christmas  Eve  in  an  hotel.  Let  us  go  to  bed,  and 
see  to-morrow  how  the  Romans  keep  Christmas  Day." 

Her  mother  yielded  to  her  suggestion  and  slept.  She 
had  been  sleeping  very  well  lately,  and  this  Christmas  Etc 
was  no  exception.  Towards  midnight  she  suddenly  woke 
with  the  consciousness  that  some  one  was  in  the  room. 
There,  beside  her  bedside,  exactly  in  the  form  in  which 
he  had  lived  and  loved,  stood  her  husband.  There  was  a 
loving  tender  expression  on  his  face,  although  with  it  was 
mingled  a  slight  reproachful  look.  At  first  she  could  not 
believe  her  eyes,  but  a  second  glance  showed  that  she  was 
not  mistaken.   Then  her  heart  almost  stood  still  with  frighL 

"  Valentine,"  she  gasped,  "is  it  really  you?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  a  message  for  you ; "  and 
then  in  the  old  voice,  which  was  the  old  voice,  although  some- 
what mellowed  and  with  a  far-away  sound  in  it,  she  beam 
the  words,  "  Go  to-morrow  to  the  English  confessional  in 
St.  Peter's ;  there  you  will  find  the  key  to  your  future." 
Then,  bowing  slowly,  he  kissed  her  on  her  lips.  There  was 
nothing  cold  nor  clammy  about  it — it  was  just  as  in  the  old 
days.  The  flood  of  memory  which  it  set  loose  shook  her 
whole  frame  and  filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  and  before  she 
could  speak  the  form  was  gone. 

When  Nedelca  came  to  wish  her  mother  a  happy 
Christmas  she  found  her  looking  very  pale  and  distressed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?  "  asked  Nedelca. 

"  Nothing,  darling.  Only  I  have  seen  father  again.  But 
to-day  we  must  go  to  St.  Peter's  to  find  out  what  it  means." 

"  Have  you  seen  father  ?  "  asked  Nedelca,  with  awe. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  but  we  will  not 
speak  of  it  now.    Afterwards  I  will  tell  you." 

That  afternoon  Lady  Sidney  and  her  daughter  fared  forth, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder,  to  St.  Peter's. 
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fc'HE  KNELT  AND  UTTERED  A  PRAYER  FROM  THE  DEPTH  OF  HER  HEART. 


"  Wait  here,"  said  Lady  Sidney  to  her  daughter  when 
they  entered  the  church,  "  while  I  go  on." 

On  asking  she  was  directed  to  the  left  transept,  where 
without  much  difficulty  she  found  the  English  confessional 
bos  among  the  eleven  foreign  boxes  which  form  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  St.  Peter's.  She  hesitated  a  moment. 
She  had  never  been  to  confession  in  her  life,  and  always  had 
the  utmost  possible  repugnance  to  confessing  to  a  priest. 
However,  having  come  so  far  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
through  with  it,  and  stepped  in  and  knelt.  As  she  knelt 
»he  uttered  from  the  depth  of  her  heart,  "0  God,  if  there 
be  a  God,  show  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  me  to  do !  " 

"  My  daughter,"  said  a  voice  close  to  her  ear,  "  what  is  it 
that  you  would  say  to  me  ?  "  The  voice  was  that  of  an  old 
man,  full  and  mellow,  with  that  hardly  perceptible  trace  of 
the  influence  of  time  which  resembles  the  first  frost  with 
which  age  silvers  the  hair.  Then  there  flashed  upon  Lady 
Sidney  the  full  sense  of  what  she  could  not  help  feeling  was 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  her  position.  She  was  not  a 
Catholic,  nor  even  a  Christian,  in  the  regular  sense  of  the 
word,  and  here  she  was  kneeling  before  a  total  stranger 
because  of  an  apparition  in  which  no  one  would  believe,  and 
of  a  vision  in  the  crystal  which  seemed  even  more 
inexplicable.  In  the  tumult  of  confusion  occasioned  by 
these  reflections  she  was  silent.  The  voice  again  addressed 
her  from  the  other  side  of  the  partition:  "My  daughter, 
you  have  sought  me.    What  is  it  that  you  wish  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  stammered.    "I  can  hardly  tell 
you,  it  seems  too  ridiculous." 
"Nothing  is  ridiculous,"  said  the  invisible  speaker, 


"  which  perturbs  your  life  and  destroys  the  peace 
of  the  soul."  There  was  a  kindly  ring  in  the  tono 
of  the  voice,  which  indeed  sounded  so  very  human 
that  Lady  Sidney  suddenly  decided  to  tell  him 
everything. 

She  began :  "  I  daresay  you  will  think  it  absurd  that  I 
should  come,  especially*  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a 
Protestant,  and  that  I*  should  not  have  come  unless  I 
did  not  think  it  was  the  wish  of  the  dead.".  The  priest 
was  silent  as  she  rehearsed  her  story  succinctly  and  with  the 
precision  which  characterised  her  narratives — for  she  had  not 
written  the  precis  of  despatches  and  conversations  for  her  father 
for  years  without  acquiring  a  terse,  vivid,  and  condensed  style. 
She  told  of  her  husband's  death  and  her  own  darkness  and 
despair;  of  the  visit  to  the  gipsy;  of  the  crystal;  and  finally 
of  the  apparition  of  her  husband  and  of  his  directions.  The 
priest  listened  in  silence.    Not  a  whisper  nor  a  breath 
lietrayed  that  behind  that  partition  another  human  soul  was 
thrilling  with  sympathy  ana  wonder  as  the  strange  narrative 
proceeded.    After  she  had  described  the  directions  she  had 
received  the  previous  night,  Lady  Sidney  said,  "That  is 
why  I  am  here.    Now  you  know  all;  but  why  I  have 
been  sent  here  I  know  not,  and  cannot  understand."  When 
she  ceased  speaking  there  was  silence.    The  priest  on  his 
side  was  praying  silently,  and  Lady  Sidney,  having  said 
what  she  had  to  say,  knelt  waiting.    Presently  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  deep  full  voice  of  the  priest,  saying,, 
as  if  to  himself,  "  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  Him  who 
spoke  to  His  chosen  people  by  visions  and 
signs  and  wonders  in  the  days  of  old.  His- 
hand  is  not  shortened  that  He  cannot  save. 
Marvellous  are  His  tender  mercies,  and  His 
loving  kindness  is  past  finding  out"  Then, 
addressing  Lady  Sidney,  he  said,  very  tenderly, 
"My  child,  what  do  you  believe?" 

Resenting  his  attempt  to  catechise  her,  Lady 
Sidney  answered  somewhat  defiantly,  "I  believe' 
in  nothing." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  the  priest ;  "  faith  of 
some  kind  you  must  have,  for  without  faith  you  cannot 
live." 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  disliking  to  be  preached  at  by 
an  invisible  priest  behind  a  screen.  "  I  don't  believe  in 
anything.  I  don't  believe  in  God,  and  I  don't  believe  in  the 
devil.  I  don't  believe  in  heaven,  and  I  don't  believe  in  hell. 
I  don't  believe  in-  your  church,  and  I  don't  believe  in  your 
Bible.  I  don't  believe  I  have  a  soul,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  apparition  that  I  saw  was  my  husband,  for  all  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  good  to  be  true.  I  think  that  when 
the  body  dies  the  person  dies,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him  for 
ever."  She  bit  her  lip  to  restrain  the  tears  which  were 
pressing  their  way  from  under  her  eyelids,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  vehement  censure  of  what  she  felt  in  her 
soul  was  a  somewhat  insincere  blasphemy,  when  to  her 
astonishment  the  same  voice  went  on,  "  That  matters 
nothing.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  did  not  believe.  I 
ask  you  again,  what  do  you  believe  ?  " 

Then  she  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  matters 
nothing  what  I  do  not  believe? " 

"  It  matters  everything  what  you  believe ;  what  does  not 
matter  is  what  you  do  not  believe." 

"  Well,  really,"  she  said,  "  except  "  and  she  checked 

herself,  but  continued,  "  Although  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think  it  is  flippant,  the  only  thing  in  which  I  believe  is  that 
'  two  and  two  make  four.'" 

She  was  just  going  to  apologise  for  the  remark  which 
she  had  uttered,  feeling  how  unsuitable  it  was  to  quote 
Moliere  in  the  confessional  box,  when  the  voice  from  behind 
the  partition  said  quickly  and  with  an  imperious  ring  in  its 
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Two  and  Two  Make  Four. 


tone,  "  My  daughter,  it  is  enough.  Live  up  to  that  and  it 
will  suffice.    Peace  be  with  you  !  " 

Bewildered  and  piqued,  Lady  Sidney  felt  that  the  inter- 
view was  at  an  end.  She  rose  from  her  knees  and  regained 
her  daughter.  Nedelca  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  interview 
had  by  no  means  ministered  to  her  mother's  satisfaction. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  she  anxiously. 

"  I  think  I  have  been  fool,"  replied  Lady  Sidney  shortly ; 
"  but  I  will  tell  you  about  it  when  I  get  home." 

So  saying,  they  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  to  the 
hotel. 


savings  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  all  swallowed  op  by 
this  huge  dragon-vampire  of  our  times." 


CHAPTER  V. 

WASTED— A  NEW  ST.  GEORGE  ! 

On  reaching  the  hotel  Lady  Sidney  told  Nedelca  what 
had  passed,  and  they  spent  a  long  time  in  discussing  what 
it  could  mean.  Such  an  obvious  arithmetical  fact  to  be  the 
clue  to  a  person's  future  life  seemed  absurd.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  hopeless  mystery,  into 
which  it  was  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  As  it 
was,  she  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  explanation  of  the 
enigma.  Professor  Glogoul,  on  New  Year's  day,  gave  a 
small  dinner  party  in  the  hotel,  to  which  he  invited  Lady 
Sidney  and  Nedelca.  They  excused  themselves  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  not  dining  out,  but  promised  to 
■come  in  after  dinner  and  pay  a  New  Year's  call.  When 
they  came  in  they  found  the  Professor  deep  in  a  discussion 
with  a  gentleman,  whom  they  afterwards  found  to  be  one  of 
the  officials  concerned  in  the  liquidation  of  the  Emancipator 
Building  Society.  They  came  in  quietly,  exchanged  greet- 
ings, and  sat  down  to  listen  to  the  conversation.  Lady 
Sidney  was  glad  of  anything  that  would  lead  her  out 
of  herself,  and  Nedelca  always  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Professor,  who  was  so  different  from  the  ordinary  mortals 
she  met  with  in  society. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  Professor,  as  he  ensconced  her  in  an 
easy-chair  beside  the  fire,  "  here  is  Mr.  Bruce  fresh  from 
London,  where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  three  months 
in  letting  daylight  into  one  of  the  most  colossal  swindles  of 
modern  times." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Bruce, "  I  need  not  explain  what  the 
Emancipator  was  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  need,"  said  the  Professor  gaily ;  "  if  you 
don't,  I  will.  The  Emancipator,  madam,  is  the  sudden 
reappearance  in  England  of  the  dragon  which  your  St. 
George  was  supposed  to  have  killed." 

"And  a  very  authentic  dragon  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Bruce 
laughing.  "  But  although  we  had  the  dragon,  wo  had  no 
St.  George.  It  perished  not  by  the  valour  of  any  chivalrous 
knight  who  slew  the  monster  to  protect  the  widow  and  the 
helpless,  but  simply  because  there  was  nothing  more  for 
him  to  eat.  He  devoured  all  the  substance  of  those  within 
reach,  and  then  died  of  sheer  lack  of  fresh  victims." 

"Of  course,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "we  have  all  heard 
about  the  Emancipator,  but  it  did  not  differ  much  from 
other  failures,  did  it?" 

Mr.  Bruce  shot  k  his  head.  "  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  in  England  for  many  a  long  year,"  he  said.  "  We 
have  just  made  out  a  rough  balance-sheet,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  total  loss  of  the  Emancipator  and  the  eight 
affiliated  societies  is  over  seven  millions  sterling,  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  the  savings  of  the  most  thrifty  of  the 
working  classes." 

"  Seven  million  pounds,"  said  the  Professor  meditatively  ; 
"just  think  what  that  means!  He  is  a  lucky  workman 
who  is-  able  to  put  by  a  shilling  a  week  all  the  year  round 
as  provision  for  a  rainy  day.    It  represents  thirty  years 


"  But,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  no  mere  figuring  gives  any  ides 
of  the  frightful  misery  which  this  failure  has  caused  in  evert 
part  of  the  land.  I  have  just  been  telling  the  Profes^r 
some  stories." 

"  I  should  just  think  he  has,  and  utterly  spoiled  my  Christ- 
mas dinner.  That  was  a  mistake,"  said  the  Professor,  shatiiii: 
his  head ;  "  Christmas  dinner  should  not  be  spoiled, not  erea 
by  sympathy.  But  how  could  we  relish  the  good  thin?* 
before  us  when  we  knew  that  there  were  thousands  <■'. 
homes  in  England  to-day  whose  inmates  are  looking  forward 
to  spending  their  next  Christmas  in  the  workhouse?" 

"There  have  been  some  heartrending  cases,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Bruce — "heartrending  cases.  One  of  the  sadde>t 
things  about  the  victims  of  the  crash  is  their  age.  There 
are  any  number  of  depositors  over  seventy,  and  some  over 
eighty.  They  were  living  upon  their  interest  many  of  them, 
and  now  that  is  gone.  Many  have  died  under  the  shod ; 
some  have  lost  their  reason,  and  are  now  shut  up  in  lunatic 
asylums;  while  others  are  groping  helplessly,  wearyiii!: 
out  themselves  in  the  search  for  work  which  will  keep  them 
from  destitution.  Trade  is  so  bad  that  their  chance  if 
regaining  a  foothold  among  the  wage-earning  classes  is  very 
slight.  Many  and  many  a  time,  I  can  assure  you,  after 
a  day's  work  I  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been  watching  the 
wreck  of  a  great  emigrant  ship,  where  there  is  no  help  fir 
the  unfortunate  passengers  wiio  have  been  swept  overboard 
by  the  waves  or  for  those  dropping  by  exposure  or  termr 
into  a  living  grave." 

"But  has  nothing  been  done  to  help  them?"  said 
Nedelca;  "surely  there  has  been  some  relief  started  fif 
them,  has  there  not  ?  " 

"About  as  much  help,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  drily,  "as  a 
single  lifeboat  would  be  to  the  passengers  of  an  Atlantic 
liner  going  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  relief  fund  amounts  to 
£30,000,  which  would  certainly  not  give  a  pound  a  head  to 
all  those  who  have  lost  their  savings." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  and  the  little  company  sat 
looking  at  the  fire.  Then  Mr.  Bruce  broke  the  silence. 
"The  worst  thing  about  it,"  said  he,  "is  the  heartless 
cruelty  which  it  has  revealed.  Apart  from  the  deeds  of  Mr. 
Spencer  and  others  awaiting  trial,  some  of  the  things  whioli 
were  done  almost  surpass  belief.  What  would  you  say,  f<  r 
instance,  of  a  deacon  who,  by  his  emphatic  assurance  of  the 
stability  of  the  Emancipator,  induced  ministers  and  leadinj 
Nonconformists  of  his  own  acquaintance  to  put  their  money 
in  the  society ;  and  then,  hearing  rumours  of  the  coniiiis 
crash,  removed  all  his  money  without  ever  giving  warnins 
to  those  who  had  invested  theirs  on  his  representations.' 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  come  upon  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  Indian  with  bis 
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scalping-knife  and  his  tomahawk  would  be  ashamed  to  do 
what  these  men, — nominally  Christian,  some  of  them  pro- 
fessing high  religious  principles, — have  done  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  commission  on  the  money  which  they  were 
inducing  their  deluded  victims  to  cast  into  the  abyss." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Professor,  "  at  this  rate  you  will 
be  making  us  share  the  delusion  of  those  Calvinists,  who  first 
invented  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  then  set  themselves 
to  prove  it  by  showing  how  heartless  human  beings  could 
be.  Do  tell  Mrs.  Ireton  of  that  young  fellow  in  Wales ;  his 
conduct,  at  least,  stands  in  welcome  relief  to  the  squalid  mass 
of  hypocrisy  and  fraud." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  that  is  a  very  fine  story.  A 
young  fellow — Grant,  I  believe  they  call  him — who  was 
carrying  all  before  him  at  Oxford,  has  abandoned  his  career 
at  the  university  and  has  taken  a  situation  as  tutor  with 
Lord  Studley  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  upon  all 
sums  lost  to  his  father's  congregation  by  the  Emancipator." 

"  Surely,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  that  is  an  extension  of 
responsibility  which  no  minister  or  minister's  son  could  be 
expected  to  accept.  The  minister  of  religion  cannot  possibly 
insure  the  investments  of  his  congregation." 

"That  is-  not  it  exactly.  The  lad's  father  was  an 
extremely  high  principled  man,  and  very  sensitive.  He  had 
never  said  a  word  in  favour  of  the  Emancipator,  but  when 
he  came  to  die  his  conscience  smote  him  for  not  having 
been  more  vigilant  in  warning  his  flock  against  the  society. 
And  it  was  his  dying  wish  that  the  son  should  accept 
responsibility  for  all  interest  on  the  sums  which  would 
uot  have  been  invested  in  the  Emancipator  excepting  from 
the  belief  that  the  minister  in  question  believed  the 
Emancipator  to  be  a  sound  investment." 

"  But,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  that  was  rather  hard  upon 
the  boy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  so  I  thought.  But  he  faced  it 
like  a  man.  He  said  that  he  would  do  anything  that  his 
father  regarded  necessary  for  the  peace  of  his  mind,  and  he 
has  practically  mortgaged  his  life  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  and,  if  possible,  the  capital  of  some  £5,000." 

"  How  noble ! "  cried  Nedelca,  clapping  her  hands  ;  "  that 
is  really  splendid  ! " 

"But  will  he  be  able  to  pay  the  interest?"  said  Lady 
Sidney. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  will,  but  he  will  have  to  pinch  with 
&  vengeance.  The  family  have  a  little  money  of  their  own, 
and  so  he  will  be  able  to  devote  nearly  all  his  salary  to  the 
payment  of  the  £200  a  year  due  to  the  depositors." 

"  One  act  of  heroism  like  that,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  illu- 
minates a  very  barreu  waste  of  selfishness  and  crime.  But 
can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  such  frauds  in  the  future  or 
to  secure  the  restitution  of  the  plundered  funds  ?  " 

"  Destitution,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  shaking  his  head.  "  No. 
Something  may  be  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  perhaps,  but  very 
little.  There  is  the  Bemridge  Estate,  over  which  £1,000,000 
■has  been  sunk.  It  is  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands — I 
-doubt  if  it  will  realise  £30,000.  But  if  any  philanthropist 
cared  to  take  it  over  and  develop  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
depositors,  he  could  not  only  make  a  good  thing  for  himself, 
but  realise  a  handsome  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims 
which  at  present  will  be  lost." 

"  Bemridge  ? "  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  Nedelca,  that  is 
almost  beside  our  place  in  the  New  Forest.  We  can  see  it 
from  the  turret  in  the  Lodge." 

Mr.  Bruce  went  on,  "There  is  another  white  elephant  on 
our  hands,  and  that  is  the  building  on  the  Embankment — 
you  know  it,  Mrs.  Ireton,  just  beside  Cleopatra's  Needle." 

Lady  Sidney's  handsome  features  quivered  slightly,  but  she 
answered  calmly,  "  Yes,  I  know  it." 

"Well  there  is  that  place,  on  which  at  least  £700,000 


has  been  spent.  The  Official  Receiver  has  offered  it  to  the 
County  Council  for  £400,000,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
take  it.  It  will  cost  £300,000  to  complete  it  on  the  original 
plan.  No,  restitution  is  out  of  the  question.  We  may  save 
a  little  out  of  the  wreck,  but  it  will  be  very  little." 

"  Yes,"  said  Nedelca,  "  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  only  too  true. 
But  cannot  something  be  done  to  prevent  such  things 
occurring  in  the  future  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  law  and 
religion  if  it  cannot  be  prevented  ?  It  is  worse  than  Italian 
brigandage." 

"Many  things  could  be  done  by  law,"  said  Mr.  Bruce, 
"  but  there  is  no  party  advantage  to  be  got  out  of  it,  and  so 
governments  don't  trouble  themselves  with  it.  If  public 
opinion  could  only  be  roused  to  carry  out  those  simple 
reforms  which  have  been  insisted  upon  time  and  again  by 
the  registrar  of  the  frieudly  societies  and  others,  an  effectual 
check  could  be  placed  upon  much  of  the  swindling  which  we 
are  discussing.    As  for  religion  " 

"As  for  religion,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  who  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  who  was  looking 
more  weird  and  impressive  than  was  his  wont — "  what  has 
religion  done  except  to  afford  a  convenient  mask  behind 
which  thieves  could  plunder  with  impunity?  Religion  I" 
said  he — "  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  religion 
since  I  came  to  Rome.  We  are  standing  upon  the  soil  that 
is  made  up  of  the  remains  of  dead  and  decaying  faiths.  Go 
where  you  please,  everywhere  you  are  confronted  with  a 
ruined  shrine  of  some  forgotten  God.  In  every  direction 
the  sky  is  pierced  by  spires  and  towers  erected  to  saints 
innumerable  whose  very  names  are  unknown  in  our  new 
world  beyond  the  sea.  Yes,  the  Catholic  faith  is  very 
beautiful,  no  doubt.  It  has  more  than  a  dozen  saints  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  but  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
produced  the  saint  that  is  wanted  in  our  time." 

"What  saint  is  that?"  said  Nedelca  timidly. 

"There  have  been  saints  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,"  said 
the  Professor,  "  since  the  days  of  the  good  man  who  owned 
that  holy  skull  which  we  brought  from  the  catacombs  the 
other  day,  and  which  is  now  carefully  mounted  under  that 
glass  case.  We  have  had  saints  who  have  founded  religious 
orders  each  more  fantastic  than  the  other.  We  have  had 
articles  of  faith  piled  upon  articles  of  faith,  and  innumerable 
beliefs  which  no  one  can  understand,  and  which  therefore 
no  one  can  really  believe.  We  can  get  everything  in  Rome 
— thigh-bones  of  saints,  and  toe-nails  of  martyrs ;  infallible 
dogmas,  brand-new  with  the  stamp  of  infallibility ;  cardinals 
and  bishops,  monseigneurs  and  friars,  and  all  the  flummery 
and  frippery  of  ecclesiastical  millinery ;  but  as  for  the  St. 
George  who  will  kill  the  dragon  of  our  time — that  saint  is 
not  kept  in  stock  at  the  Vatican." . 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  suppose  you  got  your  St. 
George,  what  would  you  have  him  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  !  "  said  the  Professor.  "  Two  things,  and  no  more.  He 
should  found  a  new  order  and  proclaim  it  in  the  place  of  the 
huge  omnium  gatherum  of  unbelievable  beliefs ;  he  should 
proclaim  one  article  of  faith,  and  it  should  be  as  clear,  as  short, 
and  as  universal  as  the  watchword  of  Islam." 

Nedelca,  who  had  been  listening  with  all  her  ears,  never 
having  seen  the  Professor  in  such  an  exalted  mood,  said, 
"  What  would  be  the  Order  that  the  new  St.  George  would 
found?" 

The  Professor's  voice  softened,  and  he  looked  down  kindly 
at  the  eager  face  below  him,  and  said,  "  The  Brotherhood  of 
all  who  Love  for  the  Service  of  all  who  Suffer." 

"  Well,  that  is  not  bad,  Professor — not  bad,"  said  Mr. 
Bruce ;  "  but  to  formulate  your  creed  is  not  such  an  easy 
task." 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  I  have  it  all  spick  and 
sjian." 
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"  Proclaim  it,"  said  Bruce,  mockingly ;  "  proclaim  it  here 
on  Christmas  Day,  1892,  in  presence  of  this  select  company." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "  you  may  make  fun  of  it  as 
you  please ;  but  I  am  still  firm  in  my  conviction  that  the 
one  great  doctrine  which  it  is  of  all  things  necessary  that 
men  should  hold  to  if  they  would  be  saved  from  the  endless 
miseries  of  these  financial  disasters  is  "  and  he  paused. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"  Two  and  two  make  four,"  said  the  Professor  quietly 


"  TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  FOUR,"  SAID  THE  PROFESSOB  QUIETLY. 

Lady  Sidney  started  as  if  Rhe  had  been  stung. 

"  Mother !  "  exclaimed  Nedelca. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  madam?  "  Raid  Mr.  Bruce. 

"  Nothing,"  Raid  Lady  Sidney ;  "  but — I  see  now.  Excuse 
me,  Professor,  but  it  is  time  that  we  were  retiriug." 

After  they  left,  Bruce  remarked  to  the  Professor,  "  What's 
UP?" 

Professor  Glogoul,  on  whose  face  there  still  lingered  some 
of  the  light  of  his  exalted  mood,  Rmiled  quietly  and  said, 
"  Dunno ;  but  I  guess  the  new  faith  has  made  a  convert 
on  its  first  proclamation." 

CHAPTER  VI. 
lady  Sidney's  call. 
Whkh  Lady  Sidney  and  her  daughter  found  themselves 
alone,  Nedelca  threw  herself  into  her  mother's  armR,  crying, 
"  Mother,  mother,  is  it  not  wonderful  ?  "    Lady  Sidney  did 


not  speak ;  her  eyes  dilated  as  if  she  saw  a  light  through 
the  gloom.  She  pressed  her  daughter  to  her  breast,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  if  it  were  true  after  all — after  all !  I  was  almost 
angry  with  myself  for  having  believed  that  it  might  be 
true."  Her  thoughts,  it  was  evident,  were  running  not  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  formula  at  all,  but  on  the  evidence  she 
seemed  to  have  had  as  to  the  reality  of  the  permanence  of 
her  husband's  personality,  and,  what  to  her  was  still  more 
important,  the  possibility  of  communication  with  him  whom 
she  had  loved  so  tenderly  and  had  lost  so  soon.  Nedelca, 
younger  and  more  practical,  was  only  thinking  of  the  new- 
brotherhood,  with  its  striking  formula.  "  Would  it  not  b* 
splendid,  mother,"  she  said,  "if  there  could  be  a  new 
Saint  George  !  I  am  sure  it  is  not  because  there  is  no  need 
of  him."  Her  mother,  full  of  her  own  thoughts,  did  not 
answer,  and  the  girl  went  on  —  "Mother,  is  the  race  of 
saints  extinct  nowadays,  or  is  the  saint  only  an  ordinary 
human  being  who  is  used  for  some  great  end  ?  Mother,  do 
you  hear  me  ?  " 

Lady  Sidney  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  bright  face  with 
the  wistful  eyes  which  looked  up  at  her,  and  said,  "  What  i» 
it,  dear?" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  a  saint  is  ?  Why  cannot  there  be 
saints  nowadays  as  in  the  olden  time?" 

Her  mother  replied,  "  A  saint  is  a  person  who  is  altogether 
emptied  of  himself ;  who  devotes  his  life,  and  all  that  is  his, 
to.  the  service  of  God." 

"  Don't  men  do  that  nowadays  ?  And  how  can  you  serve 
God  except  by  serving  man  ?  And  why  can  we  not  have 
the  St.  George  which  Professor  Glogoul  was  talking  about? 
Oh  1  it  would  be  splendid  to  see  him  ride  out  and  slay  such 
dragons  and  vampires  as  we  have  been  hearing  about  this 
evening." 

"  I  don't  know,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  these  people  are  raised  up  from  time  to 
time." 

"  But  don't  you  think  it  was  about  time  that  they  were 
raised  up  ?  "  said  the  practical  Nedelca.  "  I  am  sure  when 
I  heard  all  those  stories  of  misery  and  fraud,  I  felt  as  if  the 
saints  would  raise  themselves  up,  and  not  wait  to  be  raised." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  and  as  Nedelca  nestled  close 
to  her  mother  she  could  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart — that 
great  heart  whose  love  to  her  was  all  that  she  knew  of  the 
love  of  God  to  man.  Indeed,  it  is  thus  usually  through  a 
mother's  love  that  man  can  realise  the  love  of  God  for  the 
race.  Nedelca  was  passionately  fond  of  her  mother,  nor  was- 
this  surprising,  for  Lady  Sidney  possessed  every  faculty  of 
heart  and  soul  and  of  body  that  was  likely  to  fascinate  the 
imagination  of  a  romantic  girl.  She  knew  all  her  mother's 
adventures  before  she  was  married,  and  often  spent  an  idle 
hour  following  in  imagination  the  dauntless  huntress  as  the 
stalked  the  buffalo  or  tracked  the  grisly  to  his  lair  in  the 
rocks.  Her  mother  to  her  was  Juno  and  Diana  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  all  rolled  into  one — the  sum  of  all  human 
excellences  and  the  embodiment  of  beauty  and  power. 
Her  only  idea  of  any  Divine  Being  was  that  He  was  just 
like  her  mother  plus  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  After 
remaining  quiet  for  about  ten  minutes  she  suddenly  clasped 
her  mother  tighter  and  heaved  a  long  sigh. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ?  "  said  her  mother,  raising  her  face 
to  hers. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Nedelca,  "  I  have  got  an  idea." 
"  What  is  it,  child  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  mother,  why  cannot  you  be  the  new  St.  George 
yourself?  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  who  could  be  a  better 
St.  George  than  yourself."  The  impetuosity  of  the  young 
girl  and  the  sudden  outburst  of  the  strange  proposal  were  so 
unexpected  that  Lady  Sidney  hardly  knew  what  to  reply. 
At  last  she  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  could,  Nedelca." 
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"Why  not?"  said  Nedelca.  "You  are  strong,  you  are 
free,  and  you  have  all  the  money  you  want.  And,  oh, 
mother,  you  are  so  good ! "  And  the  girl  climbing  further 
upon  her  mother's  knee,  hid  her  face  upon  her  neck  and 
clung  to  her  passionately. 

"Come,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "it  is  time  we 
went  to  bed." 

Next  morning  Lady  Sidney  rose  early  from  a  dream  in 
which  she  had  seen  the  crystal  again.  It  was  surprising 
how  the  story  had  seized  upon  an  imagination  usually  so 
practical.  She  went  over  the  details  of  the  dream  again, 
and  once  more  saw  the  great  building.  "  I  know  I  have  seen 
it  somewhere,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  There  they  are, 
the  red  bricks  and  the  stone  facings  with  the  two 
flags,  the  English  and  the  American,  just  as  I  saw  it 
in  the  gipsy's  tent,  only  on  the  other  side  of  the 
roadway  is  Cleopatra's  Needle."  Hardly  had  she  recog- 
nised it  than  she  understood  that  it  was  the  Emancipator 
building  close  to  which  the  fatal  accident  had  occurred. 
She  could  not  help  putting  this  together  with  what  she 
had  heard  from  Bruce  last  night  about  this  white 
elephant  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Receiver,  and  in  front  of  which  her  husband 
had  met  his  death.  What  did  it  mean? 
She  was  puzzled,  and  could  not  help  wis 
that  the  crystal  had  been  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit in  its  half-hints  and  obscure  sugges- 
tions. Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  when 
the  mist  cleared  she  saw  on  the  wall 
before.her  the  simple  figure 
of  a  schoolboy's  slate,  on 
which  were  inscribed 

2 
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"  Two  and  two  make  four," 
she  said.  "It  is  strange 
how  that  perpetually  keeps 
cropping  up."  While  she 
leoked  at  the  slate  it  faded  away.  She  dressed,  and  at 
breakfast  told  Nedelca  that  the  building  which  the  gipBy 
said  was  to  be  her  throne  was  the  Emancipator  building 
on  the  Embankment,  in  front  of  which  her  father  had  been 
killed. 

"  Mother,"  said  Nedelca,  "  I  believe  you  will  be  St. 
George  after  all." 

Lady  Sidney  did  not  reply,  as  most  women  would 
have  done,  by  remarking  that  she  was  only  a  woman, 
and  therefore  unable  to  perform  the  mission  which  her 
daughter  so  persistently  pressed  upon  her.  The  whole 
of  her  training  and  her  subsequent  life  had  convinced  her 
that  there  are  few  things  that  women  cannot  do  as  well  as 
men,  and  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  a  man 
cannot  do  which  a  woman  can  do  with  ease.  To  plead  her 
sex  as  a  disability  was  therefore  one  of  the  very  last  things 
that  would  have  entered  Lady  Sidney's  mind.  But  Lady 
Sidney  could  not  see  that  any  one  could  do  it.  In  the 
olden  times,  when  there  was  a  dragon  devastating  the 
district,  there  was  no  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done : 
it  was  all  prescribed  by  tradition  and  by  precedent.  Your 
knight  had  to  encase  himself  in  invulnerable  armour,  arm 
himself  with  an  enchanted  sword,  and,  mounting  his  trusty 
steed,  ride  forth  to  the  dragon's  haunt.  Then  there  was  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  conflict,  after  which  he  slew  the 
dragon  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  devoured. 


But  this  new  dragon  of  modern  finance,  with  .its  loathly 
suckers  and  far-reaching  tentacles — it  was  difficult  to  say- 
how  all  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom  combined  could 
contend  against  such  a  monster.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever, she  felt  that  she  was  better  qualified  for  the  task 
than  any  one  else  whom  she  knew.  Her  position  was 
unique :  she  was  absolutely  free,  there  was  no  authority  to 
control  her  or  to  interfere  with  her,  and  she  could  do  exactly 
what  she  pleased.  All  her  life  had  been  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary training  to  qualify  her  to  undertake  any  kind  of  work 
she  wished.  Physically  she  had  a  frame  of  iron  and  a  con- 
stitution which  seemed  incapable  of  fatigue.  Mentally  she  had 

been  trained  in  many 
schools,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  best  school  of  the 
responsible  exercise  of 
public  functions  as  her 
father's  private  secretary, 
and  afterwards  as  the 
chatelaine  of  a  great  estate. 
She  had  travelled  far  and 
wide  and  knew  the  world 
as  few  knew  it,  both  in 
courts  and  camps,  in  the 
salons  of  cultured  capitals, 
and  in  the  wigwam  of  the 
Bed  Indian  and  the  kibitka 
of  the  steppes.  She  knew 
personally  almost  every 
man  and  woman  who 
counted  for  anything 
in  Europe,  from  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of 
Europe  down  to  the  chief 
constables  of  Birmingham 
and  Chicago.  She  was 
a  little  over  forty,  but  with 
her  splendid  physique  she: 
seemed  at  least  a  dozen 
years  younger.  By  nature 
fearless,  by  experience  pru- 
dent, she  had  a  quick 
intuitive  insight  into  human  character,  a  good  memory, 
and  ready  speech,  and  she  also  wielded  a  vigorous  pen. 
In  addition  to  all  this  Bhe  had  undisputed  control,  not 
only  of  her  own  fortune,  but  also  of  her  husband's 
millions.  During  her  husband's  life  they  had  been 
a  weariness  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  her,  for  they 
deprived  her  of  many  hours  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  spent  with  her.  In  a  dim  kind  of  way  she 
realised  that  these  millions  might  represent  a  vast  store 
of  unrealised  power ;  but  it  was  only  since  the  previous 
night  that  it  dawned  upon  her  that  the  lever  she  held 
in  her  hand  might  qualify  her  to  undertake  the  task  of 
which  her  daughter  had  dreamed.  But  she  did  not  see 
how  the  thing  might  be  done,  nor  how  she  ought  to  set 
about  doing  it.  Granting  that  it  would  be  an  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  world  if  one  could  band  together  all  those 
who  love  for  the  service  of  those  who  suffer,  how  was  she 
to  set  about  realising  that  ideal  ?  And  unless  something 
practical  were  done,  the  great  doctrine  of  two  and  two  making 
four  would  be  as  sterile  as  that  other  arithmetical  problem 
involved  in  the  disputes  of  the  schoolmen  concerning 
the  number  of  angels  who  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a 
needle. 

" But,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  "it  is  all  very  well  to 
volunteer  for  the  post  of  St.  George.  Where  is  my  sword, 
and  where  is  my  armour,  and  above  all  where  is  my 
charger  ?  " 


OH,  MOTHER,  WHY  CAKKOT  YOU  BE  THE  NEW 
ST.  GEORGE  YOOBSELF?" 
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Nedelca  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  and  then  said  somewhat 
timidly,  "  Do  you  not  remember  what  you  saw  in  the  gipsy's 
tent?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  I  saw  the  building 
which  I  now  recognise  to  be  the  Emancipator  building  on 
the  Embankment." 

"  But  the  other  one  ?  "  said  Nedelca  anxiously. 

"  I  simply  saw  myself  seated  at  a  table  with  a  magazine 
or  paper  in  my  hand." 

"  But  what  did  the  gipsy  queen  say  before  she  died  ? " 
said  Nedelca. 

"  She  said, '  Bohold  your  throne  and  your  sceptre ! 
Queen  of  a  realm  that  is  to  be. 
But  is  not  yet  on  land  or  sea.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nedelca  thoughtfully,  "  but  I  don't  see  the 
sceptre." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Well,"  said  Nedelca,  "  as  we  have  found  out  about  the 
throne,  perhaps  we  shall  also  find  the  meaning  of  the 
sceptre." 

For  some  days  nothing  happened.  Mother  and  daughter 
went  out  riding  as  usual,  and  often  and  long  were  the  con- 
versations they  had  over  the  mysterious  message.  Nedelca 
never  wavered  in  her  conviction  that  her  mother  was  called 
to  be  the  new  St.  George,  and  all  the  arguments  used  by 
Lady  Sidney  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible,  the  little 
woman  ingeniously  turned  into  arguments  in  favour  of  her 
fixed  idea.  Her  mother  had  appeared  sometimes  very  sad 
after  their  conversations,  whereat  Nedelca  marvelled.  At 
last  one  day,  after  much  affectionate  coaxing,  she  timidly 
asked  Lady  Sidney  why  she  was  so  sad  when  they  talked 
About  the  new  St.  George. 

"  Because,  darling,"  said  Lady  Sidney  simply,  "  because 
the  very  idea  of  calling  me  a  saint  makes  me  feel  my 
infinite  unworthiness." 

"  Your  unworthiness  ?,"  exclaimed  Nedelca.  "  Why,  you 
are  the  best  woman  that  ever  lived." 

"  Hush,  child,  hush  !  "  said  her  mother,  putting  her  hand 
over  her  daughter's  mouth.  "  To  be  a  saint,  Nedelca,  is  not 
merely  to  be  a  servant  of  God ;  but  to  go  forth  in  the 

strength  of  God,  and — and  "  Lady  Sidney  stopped 

embarrassed,  not  caring  to  finish  the  sentence. 

Nedelca  opened  her  large  eyes  wide  and  looked  at  her 
mother  in  amazement  "  And  is  that  why  you  are  so  sad  *?  " 
asked  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  I  am  not  worthy  ;  the  work 
of  a  saint  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  have  a  strength 
which  is  not  of  this  world — what  orthodox  believers  would 
call  divine  strength." 

"Well,"  said  Nedelca,  looking  puzzled,  "but  why  cannot 
you  get  divine  strength  the  way  the  others  do  ?  " 

"  "  I  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Sidney ;  "  they  say  that  you 
can  only  get  that  strength  by  faith." 

"  Faitli  ?   Do  you  mean  believing?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well  I  never ! "  said  Nedelca,  emphatically,  "  well  1 
oever !    Don't  you  believe  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  her  mother  in  some  embarrassment, 
*'  I  am  afraid  " 

"  Why,  mother,  you  are  strange  ! "  said  the  girl.  "  Did 
you  not  tell  the  priest  in  St.  Peter's  that  you  did  believe  at 
least  one  thing — that  two  and  two  make  four — and  did  he 
not  tell  you  that  that  was  enough  if  you  lived  up  to  it ? 
Surely,  if  that  is  the  faith  which  the  world  wanto,  and  you 
Mieve  that,  you  will  get  all  the  strength  you  want  for 
the  work  just  as  much  as  any  of  the  seven,  champions  of 
Christendom." 

Lady  Sidney  was  sileat;  she  had  not  seen  it  in  that 
light  before. 


"  Well,  child,  I  will  go  back  and  ask  the  priest  if  yon 
are  right.  But  I  always  thought  that  what  is  called  the 
grace  of  God  was  only  given  to  those  who  believed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church." 

"Did  you,  mother?  Well,  it  never  struck  me  in  that 
light  at  all.  For  instance,  do  you  think  that  when  St. 
George  went  out  to  kill  the  dragon,  that  strength  was  given 
to  him  to  hew  off  its  head  with  a  sharp  sword  became  be 
believed  in  transubstantiation,  or  in  justification  by  faith,  or 
in  any  other  doctrine  of  the  Church  ?  No ;  it  seems  to  me," 
continued  Nedelca,  answering  her  own  question — "  it  seenu 
to  me  as  plain  as  possible.  There  was  the  dragon  destroying 
the  land  and  killing  the  poor  people.  St.  George  believed 
that  God  wanted  him  to  kill  that  dragon,  and  he  went 
because  he  believed,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  given  to 
him  because  of  his  faith.  Surely,"  she  said,  waxing  quite 
eloquent  in  her  argumentation — "surely  there  were  millions 
of  people  who  believed  the  doctrines,  but  that  did  not  give 
them  Btrength  to  kill  the  dragon.  But  the  faith  that  brought 
him  strength  to  kill  the  dragon  was  his  belief  that  the  dragon 
had  to  be  killed,  and  that  God  wanted  him  to  do  it,  and  not 
faith  in  the  other  doctrines." 

"  Well,  well,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  let  us  see  what 
the  priest  says  about  it.  He  seemed  to  have  the  voice  of  a 
good  man,  and  I  was  called  to  him  in  a  strange  way." 

The  next  day  found  Lady  Sidney  once  more  in  the 
English  confessional  box  in  St.  Peter's. 

"  Well,  my  child,  have  you  found  the  clue  ? "  were  the 
words  which  greeted  her  from  behind  the  partition. 

"  Well,  yes,  partly — at  least,  I  think  I  have.  But  I  want 
to  ask  your  advice  on  a  matter  of  much  moment  to  me." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  what  it  is." 
"  I  remember  when  I  was  here  before,  and  I  told  you  that 
I  did  not  believe  any  thing  excepting  that  'two  and  two  made 
four,'  you  said  that  that  was  enough  if  I  lived  up  to 
it.  But  what  I  want  to  know,  is  that  if  I  lived  up  to  that 
belief  without  believing  anything  else  that  your  Church 
teaches,  is  it  possible  that  I  could  receive  that  strength 
or  grace,  or  whatever  you  call  it;  which  would  enable  me 
to  do  things  such  as  the  old  saints  did,  which  were  beyond 
mortal  strength,  and  were  impossible  without  the  help  of 
God?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  firm  voice,  "  yes.  You  say  you 
believe  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Live  up  to  that,  and 
endeavour  to  make  that  much  at  least  pf  the  revealed  will  of 
God  operative  in  the  world,  and  as  you  do  His  work  you  may 
count  upon  His  strength.  I  do  not  say,"  he  added  after  a  pause, 
"  that  your  faith  is  the  sum  of  faith,  or  that  because  you 
believe  that  two  and  two  make  four  you  will  be  able  to  do 
all  things,  as  the  Apostle  said  he  could  through  Christ  who 
strengthened  him.  It  is  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  on 
which  the  feet  must  be  planted  firmly  before  one  can  ascend 
higher.  Be  sure  that  your  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  that 
step  in  the  ladder,  be  faithful  to  that,  and  the  Lord  will  lead 
you  in  His  own  good  time  and  His  own  good  way  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Himself.    Peace  be  with  you !  " 

She  found  Nedelca  waiting  for  her  outside  the  church. 

"  I  could  not  wait  until  you  came  home,"  said  that 
impetuous  young  lady.  "  Now,  was  I  not  right — was  I  not 
right  ?    I  am  sure  I  was  right !  " 

Her  mother  did  not  answer;  but  when  they  were  half 
way  home  in  the  carriage  her  mother  turned  to  Nedelca  and 
said,  "  My  dear  child,  how  is  it  that  you  know  more  of  these 
hidden  things  than  your  mother  after  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  mother," replied  Nedelca; 
"  but  I  believe  more  than  you  do,  mothei.  You  only  believe 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  I  believe  in  that ;  but  I  al» 
believe  in  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  God  will  help  you  if  yon 
try  to  help  His  work." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NEDELCA  SETS  AN  EXAMPLE. 

One  day  Lady  Sidney  had  gone  to  visit  the  Vatican 
museum,  and  Nedelca  was  left  at  the  hotel.  She  was  rest- 
leas  and  uneasy,  when  suddenly  she  remembered  that  her 
mother  had  left  her  riding-whip  at  the  inn  where  they  had 
put  up  in  one  of  their  rides  into  the  country.  It  occurred  to 
her  as  a  rather  happy  thought  to  go  into  the  city  and  buy  a 
new  whip,  and  give  it  to  her  on  her  return.  With  Nedelca, 
there  was  never  long  between  conceiving  an  idea  and 
putting  it  into  execution,  so  putting  on  her  hat  and 
mantle  she  sallied  forth.  She  walked  to  a  saddler's  in  the 
Via  del  Babuino.  At.  first  she  thought  she  was  not  going  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  article  which  she  wanted.  Some 
were  too  heavy  and  some  too  short,  and  none  of  them  were 
of  the  kind  her  mother  liked.  Just  as  she  was  about  to 
leave  the  shop  and  try  elsewhere,  tho  saddler  stopped  her 
and  said,  "  Perhaps  the  Signora  would  not  mind  an  antique." 

"  L9t  me  see,"  said  Nedelca,  as  she  stood  at  the  doorstep. 
The  man  went  upstairs  and  soon  returned  with  a  whip, 
which  Nedelca  at  once  decided  was  the  very  thing  she 
wanted.  It  was  a  very  old  whip,  very  flexible,  with 
a  curious  ivory  handle,  and  it  tapered  to  the  finest  of 
points.  The  only  doubt  she  had  was  whether  it  was  not  too 
slender.  The  end  of  it  was  almost  like  the  tip  of  a  fishing 
rod.  The  saddler,  however,  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  whip  in  spite  of  its  extreme  tenuity  was  as  strong 
and  supple  as  steel.  It  was  an  antique,  he  said.  It  was 
very  valuable,  and  had  a  history  attached  to  it.  It  dated 
back  to  the  days  of  th9  Borgias.  It  had  last  been  used  by 
one  of  the  triumvirs  who  defended  Rome  against  Napoleon. 
Not  taking  much  notice  of  the  historical  associations  of  the 
curio,  which  she  conjectured  were  dwelt  upon  rather  to 
enhance  the  price  than  from  their  historical  accuracy, 
Nedelca  bought  the  whip  and  was  about  to  return  to  the 
hotel.  However,  she  thought  she  would  go  to  tho  English 
Library  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  de  Spagui,  and  get  a  new 
novel  to  read.  When  she  got  to  the  piazza  the  light  was 
failing  fast,  and  she  hastened  past  the  statue  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  setting  sun.  She 
had  hardly  mounted  the  first  three  steps  of  the  Scala, 
before  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  singularly  beautiful 
woman,  talking  with  a  well  dressed  man  who  had  the 
forehead  of  an  artist  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  satyr.  In- 
stinctively noticing  the  shamefaceduess  of  the  woman,  and 
noting  at  the  same  time  her  wonderful  grace  and  beauty, 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  long  enough  to  hear  that  the 
conversation  was  taking  place  in  English.  Blushing  at  the 
thought  of  an  appearance  of  eavesdropping,  she  hurried  up 
the  steps,  only  to  find  when  she  reached  the  summit  that 
the  rim  of  the  setting  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon. 
Descending  the  steps,  she  found  the  artist's  model,  as  she 
took  her  to  be,  still  in  conversation  with  the  man;  but  now 
there  was  a  flush  of  burning  shame  on  her  face  and  fierce 
anger  in  her  eyes,  which  in  no  way  seemed  to  disconcert  the 
other,  who  continued  to  address  her  with  easy  familiarity  which 
inspired  Nedelca  with  an  unconquerable  repugnance.  The 
man  raised  his  voice  rather.  "  Come,  now,  my  pretty  little 
woman,"  said  he.  "  Come,  I  will  double  your  price.  It  is 
but  as  all  the  others  do."  The  woman  did  not  reply,  but, 
putting  her  hands  before  her  face,  she  burst  out  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  She  was  evidently  very  poor;  her  dress 
was  threadbare,  and  showed  traces  of  many  a  darn.  As  she 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands  there  was  something  in  her 
gesture  which  reminded  Nedelca  of  her  mother.  Without 
reflecting  for  a  moment  what  danger  she  might  bo  running, 
the  impulsive  girl  sprang  at  once  to  the  side  of  the  weeping 
stranger,  and  said, "  Can  I  help  you  ?  What  is  the  matter?  " 
The  woman  cast  one  sudden  glance  of  surprise  at  Nedelca. 


The  man,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  see  his  prey  carried 

off  before  his  eyes  in  this  fashion. 

"  It  is  none  of  your  business,  miss,"  he  said ;  "  that  woman 
is  coming  with  me." 

"  She  is  doing  no  such  thing,"  said  Nedelca.  "Allow  me 
to  pass !  Come  with  me,"  she  said  to  the  woman.  With 
that  she  turned  from  him  and  walked  down  the  stairs. 

The  man  laughed  scornfully,  and  stepping  right  in  front 
of  them,  6aid,  "  You  don't  escape  me  so  easily  as  that  comes 
to.  I  will  take  you  both,  if  you  like,  but  one  of  you  I  will 
have,  coule  qui  coute."  With  that  he  stretched  forward  his 
hand,  and  placed  it  familiarly  upon  the  woman's  shoulder. 
She  shrank  shuddering,  as  if  she  had  been  stung  by  a 
tmake,  but  he  did  not  release  his  grasp. 
.  "  Unhand  her !  "  said  Nedelca,  haughtily,  the  wild  blood 
leaping  through  her  veins.  "  How  dare  you !  Unhand  her 
at  once ! "  and  Nedelca's  hand  clutched  tightly  the  riding- 
whip  which  she  had  purchased  for  her  mother. 

"  No,  little  miss,  I  won't,"  said  he.  "  But  I  will  give  you 
a  kiss  for  your  pains,  if  you  like,"  And  so  saying  he  bent 
forward  to  kiss  her.  Nedelca's  face  blanched  as  white  as 
that  of  a  corpse,  and  before  another  word  was  spoken  a 
sharp  swish  was  heard  through  the  air,  and  tho  whip,  lithe 
as  a  Toledo  blade,  smote  the  man  full  across  the  face. 
Nedelca  had  inherited  no  small  portion  of  her  mother's 
muscular  development;  she  was  an  expert  fencer,  and.  her 
wrist  was  a  wrist  of  steel.  On  this  occasion  she  was  roused 
out  of  herself  by  an  overpowering  passion.  Had  it  killed 
him  she  would  not  have  bated  by  one  ounce  the  force  of  her 
blow.  Lsaving  his  hold  of  the  woman,  the  man  staggered 
backwards,  missed  his  footing,  and  fell  heavily  down  the 
stone  stairs. 

"  Come !  "  said  Nedelca  beneath  her  breath.  As  she 
hurried  down  the  stairs  and  past  the  man,  who  was 
struggling  to  his  feet,  she  noticed,  not  without  satisfaction, 
that  the  whip  had  cut  right  through  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head, from  which  the  blood  was  pouring  and  half  blinding 
him,  while  across  the  rest  of  his  face  there  was  a  livid 
mark,  which  woul4  in  all  probability  remain  with  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  showed  no  inclination  to  follow 
them,  but  made  his  way  to  the  fountain  to  wash  off  the 
blood.  Nedelca  supported  her  companion  down  the  Viatel 
Babuino,  taking  no  notice  of  the  small  knot  of  spectators 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  fracas  on  the  steps,  and  who 
remained  to  see  the  man  wash  his  wound  in  the  fountain. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  the  Via  del  Babuino,  and  a 
hurried  glance  round  had  convinced  her  that  they  were  not 
being  followed,  Nedelca  said,  "  Where  shall  I  take  you  ?  " 

"  Take  me  home,  take  me  home,"  moaned  the  poor  woman. 
**  The  Via  de  Lavendari,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Piazza  del 
Populo."  They  walked  in  silence  down  the  street  across 
the  Piazza  and  entered  the  Via  de  Lavendari,  and  Nedelca's 
companion  paused  at  the  entrance  of  a  lofty  house  close  to 
the  river.  Several  women  were  hanging  about  the  door,  and 
they  heard  an  altercation  going  on  in  the  interior.  It  was 
evidently  a  low  house  in  a  low  district. 

"  Do  you  live  here  ?"  asked  Nedelca. 

"Yes,"repli3d  the  woman;  "my  husband  and  I  lodge  here 
— if  indeed  he  is  still  here,"  she  added  with  a  sigh.  "  I  do 
not  like  to  ask  you  to  go  up  to  our  room." 

"  I  will  go  up  gladly,"  said  Nedelca,  with  an  effort,  "  if 
you  will  bring  me  down  again." 

"  Certainly,"  said  her  companion. 

They  mounted  the  stairs.  As  they  were  going  up  they 
were  met  by  a  woman,  apparently  the  landlord's  wife. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said, "  have  you  brought  me  the  money  ? 
If  not,  out  you  go  bag  and  baggage.  Not  another  night 
shall  you  remain  in  this  house." 

The  woman  triad  to  p  ess  past  her. 
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"  Do  you  not  see  that  I  have  some  one  with  me?"  said  the 
stranger  with  some  dignity. 

"  Some  one  with  you  or  not,"  said  the  woman,  "  it  ia  all 
the  same  to  me.   Fay  or  go !  "   But  she  left  them. 

After  ascending  some  more  steps  Nedelca  found  herself  in 
a  small  room  just  under  the  roof.  There  was  no  light,  nor 
was  there  any  fire ;  and  it  was  not  until  her  companion 
had  struck  a  match  and  lit  a  small  lamp  that  she  perceived 
the  dimensions  or  the  condition  of  the  room.  It  was  not  as 
high  as  a  prison  cell,  and  only  twice  as  broad.  In  one  corner 
on  a  heap  of  straw,  upon  which  some  sacking  had  been 
laid,  she  could  discern  a  human  figure. 

Her  companion  cast  an  imploring  glance  at  Nedelca  and 
said,  "  Stop  for  a  moment ;  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him. 
He  is  very  ill,  and  sometimes  he  does  not  know  what  he  is 
saying.*' 

She  went  to  the  prostrate  form,  and,  bending  over  it, 
touched  his  shoulders.   Nedelca  heard  a  deep  drawn  sigh, 


"IS  THAT  YOU,  LILL  ?  "  HE  MOANED. 


and  then  slowly,  as  with  an  effort,  the  man  turned  round, 
and  Nedelca  saw  his  face.  There  was  something  terrible 
in  it.  The  hair,  which  was  long,  was  an  iron  grey ;  the 
features  were  noble,  but  were  so  scarred  with  deep  lines 
and  wrinkles  as  to  convey  an  expression  of  misery  rather 
than  majesty ;  the  eyes  were  deep  set  and  brilliant,  the 
cheeks  were  sunken. 

"  Is  that  you,  Lill  ?  "  he  moaned.  "  A  piece  of  bread  and 
some  wine  for  mercy's  sake.  I  have  not  tasted  anything 
to-day." 

The  woman  answered  nothing,  but  turned  away  lest  her 
tears  should  fall  upon  the  sick  man's  face. 

Nedelca  came  forward,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  him, 
said,  "  Yes,  we  have  brought  food  and  wine,  and  you  shall 
have  some  immediately." 

The  man  had  sufficient  possession  of  his  faculties  to  see 
that  he  was  being  addressed  by  a  stranger.  "  Who  are 
you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  friend,"  said  Nedelca  cheerfully. 


Something  in  her  voice  seemed  to  recall  his  wandering 
faculties.  Raising  himself  on  his  elbow  he  said,  "Oh, 
you  have  cornel  You  have  come  at  last.  Have  I  been 
dreaming  ?  But  no,  you  are  here,  and  you  have  come  to 
help  us." 

"  He  is  often  like  this,"  said  his  wife,  sobbing.  "  He  sees 
the  people  he  knew  long  ago,  and  lives  again  the  happy  old 
days." 

Bui.  the  man,  still  looking  intently  at  Nedelca,  said, 
"  Lady  Sidney,  Lady  Sidney,  why  have  you  been  so  long  in 
coming  to  my  poor  Lill  ?  " 

Nedelca,  puzzled  and  confused,  did  not  reply. 

The  man's  strength  gave  way,  and  he  sank  back 
on  the  .  palliasse,  murmuring,  "  I  knew  Lady  Sidney 
would  come.  But  where  is  Lill?  Why  does  she  not 
come  V  " 

"  How  does  he  know  my  mother?  "  Nedelca  asked. 
The  woman  seized  her  hand.    "Lady  Sidney,  Lady 

Sidney — is  she  your 
mother  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Nedelca 
wonderingly.  "  Do 
you  know  her?" 

"Know her?"  said 
Lill  bitterly,  "  know 
her  ?  But  I  must  go. 
My  husband  is  starv- 
ing —  dying  !  "  she 
cried  excitedly. 

"  Let  me  lend  you 
some  money,"  said 
Nedelca,  forcing  a 
piece  of  gold  into 
Lill's  hand.  "  I  will 
stay  here  till  you 
come.  Oh,  do  be 
quick  !  " 

Lill  needed  no 
further  bidding.  She 
took  Nedelca's  hand 
and  kissed  it  with 
passionate  gratitude 
and  hastened  down- 
stairs. 

Nedelca  was  now 
alone  with  the  sick 
man,  and  she  began 
to  think  of  the  rash- 
ness of  her  adventure, 
and  to  wonderwhether 
her  mother  had  returned  to  the  hotel.    Presently  he  turned 
over  with  an  effort  and  said,  "  Lady  Sidney,  where  is 
my  Lill?" 

Nedelca  knelt  down  by  his  side.  "  She  has  gone  to  bring 
you  some  food,"  she  said. 

"  Food !  "  said  the  man  faintly ;  "  it  is  too  late.  Oh,  Lady 
Sidney,"  he  said,  stretching  his  hand  towards  her,  which  she 
took  and  held  in  both  of  hers — "  Oh,  Lady  Sidney,  why 
did  you  not  come  before?  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle. 
Lill,  your  own  darling  Lill,  who  loved  no  one  in  the  world 

bo  much  as  you,  until  she  loved  me  "    He  stopped ;  he 

was  speaking  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
last  hour  was  approaching. 

"If  his  wife  would  only  come  back!"  thought  poor 
Nedelca ;  "  if  he  were  to  die  while  she  is  away,  what  should 
I  do?" 

"  But,"  she  said  softly,  humouring  his  delusion,  "  I  could 
not  come  before ;  I  did  not  know  where  you  were." 


"  I  knew  you  would  ;  Lill  alwavs 
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her  for  leaving  you.  But  she  was  proud,  was  Lill,  and 
would  not  let  me  write  to  you  in  all  our  misery.  When  my 
eyes  were  strong  all  went  well  with  us,  for  Lill  loves  me. 
But  tell  me  "  and  then  he  abruptly  stopped. 

Nedelca  wished  his  wife  would  return. 

"Tell  me,"  continued  the  man,  "how  it  is  that  you 
are  so  young?  As  young  as  when  I  saw  you  first,  if, 
indeed,  you  are  not  younger.  Lady  Sidney,  1  am  going; 
be  good  to  your  poor  Lill."  Once  more  his  voice  died  away, 
and  he  closed  his  eyes.  He  still  breathed,  however,  but  it 
was  with  great  relief  that  Nedelca  heard  Lill  ascending 
the  stairs.  She  entered  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 
food  from  the  neighbouring  restaurant. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  com? !  "  said  Nedelca ;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  you  are  too  late." 

The  joy  which  was  on  the  woman's  face  as  she  entered 
changed  in  a  moment.  Setting  the  dish  upon  the  floor,  she 
took  the  bottle  and  a  spoon  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  little 
wine  between  the  lips  of  the  sick  man.  He  did  not  seem  to 
swallow  it ;  but  his  haggard  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
The  two  women  knelt  beside  him.  Lill  was  praying, 
with  difficulty  restraining  the  deep  labouring  sobs  which 
seemed  to  choke  her,  and  Nedelca  felt  her  eyes  moisten 
with  sympathy.  Suddenly  the  dying  man  opened  his  eyes 
and  said  huskily — 

"I  knew  you  would  come,  Lady  Sidney.    Now  all  is 

well.    Lill  and  Lady  Sidney — together  "    His  eyes 

wandered  from  Nedelca  to  his  wife.    "  Yes ;  together  ," 

he  continued.  "  Lady  Sidney — take — care  of  Lill !  Dear 
Lill  1 "  he  said,  trying  to  clasp  her  hands.  The  effort  was 
too  much,  his  eyes  closed,  there  was  a  hoarse  little  sob,  theD 
the  artist  was  dead. 

Nedelca  was  perplexed,  only  understanding  half  what  the 
scene  meant.  Her  companion  had  flung  herself  on  the 
floor,  and  was  sobbing  convulsively.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Nedelca  tried  to  rouse  her.  She  had  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  and  no  consciousness  of  external  objects.  Nedelca 
began  to  be  uncomfortable.  She  could  do  nothing  for 
her  companion  there.  At  all  costs  she  must  get  back  to 
the  hotel  and  tell  her  mother  what  had  happened.  So 
she  left  the  room  quietly,  went  down  the  foul-smelling 
stairs,  past  the  lounging  ruffians  on  the  landing,  past  the 
landlady,  who  was  all  smiles  and  curtseys,  and  out  into  the 
street  at  last.  She  ran  rather  than  walked  until  she  reached 
the  hotel.  Her  mother,  who  had  returned  an  hour  ago,  was 
rather  uneasy. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  child  ? "  she  said,  as  Nedelca 
entered,  looking  pale  and  distraught. 

"Oh,  mother,  I  want  you  to  come  directly!"  and  she 
hurriedly  told  her  mother  what  had  happened. 

Taking  a  carriage,  Lady  Sidney  and  her  daughter  drove 
at  once  to  the  house  where  LilTs  husband  lay  dead.  The 
unwonted  event  of  a  carriage  stopping  before  such  a  house 
immediately  attracted  a  small  crowd  of  onlookers.  Ordering 
the  coachman  to  wait  their  return,  Nedelca  led  her  mother  up 
to  the  garret.  When  they  entered  the  place  they  were  in 
complete  darkness,  the  lamp  having  died  out.  Nedelca 
descended,  and  returned  with  another  lamp.  They  found 
the  food  still  untouched  on  the  floor,  and  the  wine  untasted 
in  the  bottle.  The  artist  lay  as  Nedelca  had  seen  him 
die,  with  a  wonderfully  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  which  had 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkles.  But  Lill  was  still  on  the  floor, 
lying  like  one  dead.  Weakened  by  long  privations  and  the 
miseries  through  which  she  had  passed,  her  strength  had 
given  way  under  extreme  physical  exhaustion,  and  she  lay 
motionless  as  the  dead  man  on  whose  hand  her  cheek  rested. 

The  presence  of  an  emergency,  bringing  with  it  some- 
thing to  do,  was  a  relief  to  Lady  Sidney.  She  at  once 
-iceeded  to  restore  the  sufferer.    Before  she  had  quite 


succeeded  the  undertaker  arrived,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  the  body.  Lill  made  no  objection. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  and  she  had  even  swallowed  a  few 
inouthfuls  of  wine,  but  it  was  evident  she  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  around  her. 

She  did  not  recognise  Lady  Sidney,  and  was  lifted  down- 
stairs and  into  the  carriage  with  difficulty.  Nedelca  looked 
on  with  curiosity  and  surprise  at  her  mother's  extreme 
agitation.  Lady  Sidney  explained  nothing  until  Lill  was 
sleeping  in  her  own  bed  at  the  hotel. 

"Who  is  she  V  "  exclaimed  Nedelca.  "Oh,  mother,  you 
are  good,  you  are  always  good." 

Then  her  mother  said,  "  She  is  my  foster-sister,  of  whom 
you  have  never  heard  me  speak."  Then  clasping  her 
daughter  in  her  arms  she  told  her  the  whole  of  the  story, 
not  without  difficulty  and  frequent  interruptions. 

When  she  had  finished  Nedelca  said,  "  And  now,  mother, 
what  is  to  happen  ?'" 

"  Child,  do  you  need  to  ask  ?  My  old  Lill  has  come  again 
to  be  my  sister  now  and  for  ever." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DICK  GRANT  AGAIN. 

They  buried  the  artist  in  the  English  cemetery.  Lady 
Sidney  welcomed  Lill  back  to  her  old  place,  but  she  was 
too  crushed  with  sorrow  and  weakness  to  take  much  part 
in  their  life.  By  degrees  they  heard  the  whole  story  of 
Lill's  married  life.  There  had  been  some  happy  years,  spent 
in  the  midst  of  love  and  art.  But  when  her  husband  could 
no  longer  paint  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  eyesight,  they 
kept  the  household  together  for  some  time  by  selling  his 
paintings.  But  at  last  this  resource  failed  them,  and  worn 
out  and  broken,  they  had  come  to  Borne,  where  Lill  sought 
to  earn  a  livelihood  as  an  artist's  model.  She  shrank  from 
this  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last,  when  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  being  turned  out  of  their  miserable  lodgings  fa 
the  want  of  ten  lire,  she  had  reluctantly  and  with  much 
shamefacedness  consented  to  take  her  stand  on  the  Scala  di 
Spagni.  The  regular  models  looked  at  her  askance,  nor  did 
any  one  propose  to  hire  her,  until  the  man  came  whose 
insolence  had  led  to  Nedelca's  interference.  The  story  as 
she  told  it  filled  Lady  Sidney's  heart  with  a  new  sense  of 
the  miseries  of  poverty,  especially  the  friendless  poverty  of 
women  in  great  cities. 

Nedelca  had  never  told  her  mother  of  the  part-  she  had 
played  in  the  encounter,  but  it  came  out  in  the  course, 
of  Lill's  story.  Lady  Sidney  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but 
that  night,  when  Nedelca  came  to  bid  her  good-nigbt,  she 
said,  "  My  daughter,  I  am  proud  of  you ! " 

"  Why,  mother?  "  said  Nedelca. 

"  For  the  use  you  made  of  the  riding-whip  you  g*ro  me. 
That  was  a  good  deed  well  done." 

Nedelca  answered,  "  She  was  so  helpless,  mother,  and  so 
ill,  and  there  was  no  one  there  but  myself,  I  could  not 
have  done  anything  else." 

That  night,  before  Lady  Sidney  slept,  her  mind  kept 
working  a  long  time  on  the  words  of  her  daughter.  Lill'* 
was  but  one  instance  among  thousands  of  girls  educated 
as  ladies  suddenly  reduced  to  crave  the  privilege  of  a 
livelihood  of  those  who  regarded  their  poverty  as  their 
opportunity.  She  could  not  help  connecting  the  story 
of  Lill  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  victims  of  the 
Emancipator.  Such  failures  precipitated  into  positions  like 
that  from  which  Nedelca  had  rescued  Lill,  hundreds,  some- 
times thousands,  of  women  who  would  struggle  helplessly 
and  be  washed  down  into  the  great  abyss.  Nedelca's  words, 
"  There  was  no  one  else  there,  and  how  could  I  help  doing 
it?"  seemed  to  ring  as  a  direct,  although  unintentional, 
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reflection  upon  her  own  reluctance  to  draw  the  sword  of 
St.  George  and  go  forth  against  the  dragon  of  our  time. 

Meanwhile,  life  went  on  much  as  usual  in  visits  to 
churches,  ruins,  and  in  riding  excursions  into  the  country. 
One  day,  Lady  Sidney  and  Nedelca  went  into  the  splendid 
church  of  the  Gesu,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  music, 
which  is  so  very  different  both  in  compass  and  in  volume 
from  the  stray  notes  of  song  that  are  lost  in  the  bare  expanso 
of  St.  Peter's.  After  the  service  was  over,  the  two  ladies 
went  like  every  one  else  to  the  tomb  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
They  found  a  small  knot  of  Englishmen  standing  before 
the  groups  of  sculpture  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  Among 
them  Lady  Sidney  was  surprised  to  see  Lord  Studley,  a 
young  peer  whom  she  had  met  in  London.  After  a  few 
words  of  greeting,  Lord  Studley  volunteered  to  see  the 
ladies  to  their  hotel. 

"Grant,"  said  he  to  his  companion,  who  was  no  other 
than  Dick  Grant,  who  had  come  with  him  as  tutor  to  Rome, 
"  I  shall  rejoin  you  in  the  Fincian  Gardens  at  five." 

Dick  slightly  bowed,  and  continued  the  conversation,  in 
which  he  seemed  absorbed,  with  an  older  man  who  was 
talking  with  somewhat  of  a  Scotch  accent  about  the  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

"  I  never  liked  Loyola,"  said  Dick,  "  nor  St.  Dominic. 
St.  Francis  was  much  more  the  kind  of  saint  one  could 
love." 

"  Oh,  but  Loyola,"  said  the  stranger,  whose  name  was 
Sterling,  "  was  a  great  man — one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
men.  He  was  the  Napoleon  of  Catholicism,  saving  the 
Church  as  the  Corsican  saved  France." 

"  Humph,"  said  Dick,  "  I  don't  think  much  of  that  kind 
of  salvation.  The  Church  is  like  the  Invalides,  the  splendid 
tomb  of  a  splendid  failure." 

"All  human  things  are  failures,"  said  Sterling,  dog- 
matically. "Bumanum  est  errure.  What  is  that  but  to 
say  that  all  men  always  fail  ?  " 

"  Surely  no,"  said  Dick.N  "  Some  men  completely 
succeed." 

"  Only  when  their  object  is  extremely  limited.  You  can 
completely  succeed  in  filling  a  pig-trough  with  swill.  You 
are  certain  to  fail  if  you  try  to  rebuild  the  City  of  God." 

"  Then,"  replied  Grant,  "  had  we  not  better  limit  our 
objective  and  succeed  within  a  practicable  range,  rather  than 
court  failure  by  attempting  too  much  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sterling,  "  certainly  not.  Failure  is  a.  fool  of 
a  word.  Loyola  failed  to  achieve  the  tasks  represented  by 
these  sculptured  groups.  He  neither  destroyed  Paganism 
nor  did  he  extirpate  heresy.  But  he  succeeded  in  doing 
more  towards  both  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Would 
to  God,"  he  added,  "  that  we  could  have  a  new  Loyola !  " 

"  Why,"  said  Dick,  "  is  not  Cecil  Rhodes  enough  of  a 
Loyola  to  serve  your  turn  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  He  is  a  Jesuit  of  the  Empire,  no  doubt, 
who  could  found  a  great  Society  of  Je*is,  minus  Jesus ;  but 
we  want  a  Loyola  in  other  spheres  to  launch  the  thunder- 
bolts of  destruction  against  pauperism  and  prostitution, 
against  intemperance  and  slavery." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  the  younger  man,  moving  away.  "  But 
■  if  we  must  have  a  new  saint,  I  would  prefer  St.  Dominic, 
and  I  would  limit  his  objective." 

"  To  the  burning  of  heretics  ?  " 

"No;  to  the  merciless  extirpation  of  dishonesty.  That 
seems  to  me  the  supreme  heresy  of  a  commercial  age." 
.  Dick  spoke  with  some  bitterness.  His  companion,  not 
knowing  what  it  was  that  gave  the  edge  to  his  tone,  said  : 
"  In  that  case  you  must  look  for  your  saint,  not  in  the 
churches,  but  in  the  press." 

"  Look  for  him,  yes !  "  retorted  Dick.  "  But  find  him, 
no!" 


"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sterling.  "  I  think  Jackson,  of  the 
Investors'  Review,  might  make  a  very  fair  financial  St. 
Dominic  if  he  had  a  free  hand  and  a  fair  field." 

"  Saints  don't  want  for  fair  fields,"  said  Dick.  "  They 
usually  prove  their  sainthood  in  Augean  stables  and  pagan 
amphitheatres ;  and  as  for  a  free  hand  !  " 

"  Come !  come  !  "  said  Sterling,  "  you  are  a  tyro  who  is 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  English  journalism, 
especially  of  the  journalism  that  concerns  itself  with  City 
articles.  This  church  is  chilly.  You  have  to  meet  your 
friend  in  the  Pincian  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Baid  Grant,  "  we  had  better  be  moving  "id  you 
see  who  carried  him  off?  I  was  so  busy  discussmb  Loyola 
I  did  not  notice." 

"A  couple  of  ladies,"  replied  the  other.  "Mother  and 
daughter,  I  should  think.  Old  acquaintances  of  his,  it 
seemed." 

So  saying  they  left  the  church  and  turned  their  faces  to 
the  Porto  del  Populo.  As  they  were  going  down  the  Corso 
they  came  upon  the  Professor,  who  was  hurrying  homeward. 

"Dear  me,  Glogoul,"  said  Sterling,  "and  you  are  in 
Rome?  This  is  a  surprise.  I  should  have  thought  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican  was  the  very  last  place  in 
which  to  find  so  uncompromising  a  devotee  of  modern 
science." 

"  Italy,"  said  the  Professor,  "  is  the  land  of  Lombroso  and 
Mantegazza,  as  well  as  of  Leo  XIII.  and  Hildebrand.  But 
who  is  our  friend  here  ?  "  he  added  in  undertone,  referring  to 
Dick,  who  had  fallen  a  few  steps  behind,  and  was  looking 
in  at  a  shop  window. 

"  Really  I  hardly  know,"  said  Sterling.  "  I  met  him  by 
chance  when  in  the  Colosseum  the  other  day — my  favourite 
haunt.  He  is  doing  tutor  to  Lord  Studley.  His  name  is 
Grant.  A  bright  young  fellow  too,  in  his  way.  I  have  my 
eye  on  him  for  the  staff  of  my  new  paper." 

"  Grant  ?  Grant  ?  "  said  the  Professor.  "  I  heard  some- 
thing about  him  the  other  day,  and  something  very  much 
to  his  credit.  Oh  yes !  he  was  the  young  fellow  who  had 
to  mortgage  his  life  to  pay  the  Emancipator  interest  to 
investors  in  his  father's  congregation." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Sterling,  "  that  explains.  But  let  me 
introduce  you — Professor  Glogoul,  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Grant, 
Professor  Glogoul  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  An  American 
scientist  who  will  yet  eclipse  the  fame  of  Lombroso  and 
Pasteur." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  Professor,  "  and  I  hope 
that  you  are  dedicating  your  life  to  something  more 
profitable  than  archaeology,  either  architectural  or  theo- 
logical." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Dick,  "  that  I'm  dedicating  my  life  to 
the  prosaic  task  of  getting  a  living,  and  making  a  little 
money.    I  am  not  free  to  choose  my  vocation." 

"  If  you  were,"  said  Sterling,  glancing  at  Grant  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  "  what  would  you  be  ?  " 

"Public  Prosecutor,  I  think,"  said  Dick,  "under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  or  anything  that  would  help  me  to  punish 
the  scoundrels  who  rob  and  steal  and  swindle  under  the 
cover  of  business." 

"  Humph ! "  said  Sterling.  "  I  think  you'd  find  a  news- 
paper suit  you  best,"  he  added  with  a  laugh.  "Glogoul 
will  think  it's  a  case  of  nothing  like  leather.  But  there  is 
your  friend." 

Dick  and  Lord  Studley  had  hardly  disappeared  when 
Nedelca  came  up.  "Who  is  that  young  man?"  she  said 
to  the  Professor.    "  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?  " 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  "  but  he  is  a  pleasant  young  man,  all  the 
same.    Would  you  like  to  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  object,"  she  said ;  "  I  somehow  think  I 
have  seen  him  before." 
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Two  and  Two  Make  Four. 


"  Possibly,"  said  the  Professor.  "  But  I  was  seeking  you, 
not  to  talk  about  young  men — I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you 
have  been  to  the  Colosseum." 

She  said  that  she  had  ridden  past  it  many  a  time,  but 
that  somehow  the  opportunity  had  not  occurred  for  making 
the  moonlight  visit  which  she  had  anticipated  so  long. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
you  went  The  moon  is  full,  and  if  your  mother  likes  I 
-shall  be  delighted  to  take  you  to  the  greatest  advertisement 
board  that  was  ever  erected  upon  this  planet." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Professor  ?  "  said  Nedelca. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  gazing  down  into  the  grave  young  face 
which  was  looking  up  into  his,  "  well,  I  guess  that  is  about 
right.  The  Colosseum,  I  take  it,  is  the  ruins  of  God 
Almighty's  advertisement  stand,  which  was  built,  I  always 
say,  expressly  to  advertise  the  Christian  religion  into 
existence.  There  would  have  been  no  Christendom  but  for 
that  advertisement." 

"  Now,  Professor,"  said  Nedelca,  "  do  be  serious  and  talk 
soberly." 

"  I  am  speaking  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness," 
replied  he.  "The  Colosseum  was  built  by  the  Jews  whom 
Titus  brought  over  from  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  allow  the 
Christian  religion  a  fair  show." 

"  You  funny  man ! "  said  Nedelca.  "  Was  it  allowing 
Christianity  a  fair  show'  to  throw  the  poor  Christians  to  the 
lions,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  before  a  yelling  multitude  ?  " 

"What  fairer  show  could  you  want?"  said  the  Professor 
quizzically.  "  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  Paul  might 
have  planted  and  Apollos  watered ;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
tor  that  advertisement — a  bigger  thing,"  he  said  medita- 
tively, "  than  Phineas  P.  Barnum  ever  invented — it  would 
have  been  a  bad  hour  for  Christianity." 

"  I  give  you  up ! "  exclaimed  Nedelca.  "  Either  I  am  too 
dull  for  anything,  or  you  are  mad ! " 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Professor,  "I  see  I  must  take 
compassion  upon  you  and  teach  you  as  if  you  were  a  school 
.miss,  and  I  your  teacher.  Now  ask  yourself,  what  was  it  that 
the  world  needed  most  to  be  convinced  of  when  Christianity 
was  born  ?  and  what  was  the  world  ?  The  world  for  practical 
purposes  consisted  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  convince  the 
world  that  a  new  Divine  truth  had  come  into  existence  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  before  the  world,  and  to  bring  it  before 
the  world  was  to  bring  it  before  the  Emperor,  the  senators, 
the  generals,  the  proconsuls,  and  all  the  bosses  of  the  Roman 
-caucus  who  ran  the  Imperial  machine.  You  could  only  get 
these  here  in  Rome ;  therefore  the  first  essential  was  that 
you  should  get  your  advertisement  stand  erected  in  Rome." 

"  Well  ? "  said  Nedelca,  for  the  Professor  had  paused  to 
take  breath. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  now  that  we  have  settled  the  place  of 
the  advertisement  stand  and  its  dimensions,  we  have  next  to 
consider  what  was  the  nature  of  the  advertisement.  Do 
you  imagine  that  it  was  the  preaching  of  Paul,  or  the  apostolic 
mission  of  Peter,  or  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  which  converted 
pagan  Rome,  wallowing  in  crime  and  blood  and  vice,  as  the 
hog  wallows  in  the  filth  of  his  sty  ?  All  these  things  might 
have  been,  and  would  have  produced  as  much  impression 
upon  Roman  society  as  a  tract  upon  a  Bengal  tiger.  No ! 
what  converted  Rome  was  the  advertisement,  constantly 
repeated  with  infinite  variations,  of  the  capacity  of 
Christianity  to  work  a  miracle  which  had  never  been  known 
before." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  said  Nedelca. 

"  You  know  the  story  of  the  man  who  said  he  had  invented 
a  bullet-proof  armour,  and  came  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
with  his  invention.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  it  shows  what  I 
mean.  '  You  say  it  will  resist  bullets  at  short  range  ? '  said 
the  Duke.    '  Certainly,'  said  the  inventor.    The  Duke  rang 


a  bell.  When  the  orderly  appeared  he  said,  'Order  two  soMien 
from  the  guard-room,  and  tell  them  to  load  with  ball  cartridge. 
Now  put  your  armour  on,  and  we  will  have  it  tested,  In 
said,  turning  to  the  inventor.  He  continued  his  writing,  ad 
when  the  soldiers  appeared  the  inventor  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  I  am  always  reminded  of  the  story,"  said  &» 
Professor,  "when  I  look  at  the  Colosseum.  ■  Christianity 
claimed  to  have  invented  an  armour  proof  against  tie 
utmost  ingenuity  of  devilish  cruelty.  They  said  that  ok 
of  weakness  it  would  manufacture  strength,  and  oot  >i 
cowardice  the  most*  undaunted  bravery ;  and  that  it  would 
so  entirely  revolutionise  the  whole  nature  of  man,  that  bk 
only  would  it  exorcise  the  fear  of  death,  but  it  would  mitt 
him  exult  in  martyrdom  as  the  climax  of  human  felicity. 
Claims  so  preposterous  would  have  been  scouted  if  tl*y 
had  not  been  tested  by  fact,  not  once  or  twice,  but  con- 
stantly, on  the  greatest  stage  in  the  world.  Within  tW 
ruins  which  we  shall  see,  softened  by  the  moonlight  to-nigh, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  rough  practical  test  was  applied 
Again  and  again  the  masters  of  the  world,  first  incrednkns 
and  then  furious,  exhausted  their  utmost  resources  in  tryie* 
to  disprove  this  new  miracle  of  Christianity.  The  nre 
religion  did  not  slink  away,  but  boldly  accepted  the  ten 
That  was  the  argument  without  which  all  the  eloquence  and 
zeal  and  piety  of  the  early  Christians  would  have  kea 
wasted.  When  people  talk  against  redam:  and  advertiserorat, 
I  often  wonder,"  said  the  Professor,  concluding  with  a  agk, 
"  I  often  wonder  where  Christendom  would  have  bsE 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  that  advertisement  stand  at  the 
Colosseum." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Nedelca.  "  I  never  thought  of 
it  in  that  way  before." 

"  If  any  good  has  to  be  done  in  this  world  you  hare  to 
advertise,  in  different  circumstances  different  methods;  boi 
it  has  been  the  advertisement  of  martyrdom  which  has  bets 
the  saving  of  the  Church.  As  for  sensationalism,  I  guess  my 
old  friend  Barnum  never  came  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  sensationalism  of  the  method  by  which  Christendom  ww 
advertised  into  existence.  But  go  to  your  mother  and  tat 
her  about  to-night ;  I  am  going  down  to  the  Museum." 

Lady  Sidney  readily  consented  to  her  daughter's  reques, 
and  listened  with  much  amusement  to  the  Professor's  gkrifr- 
cation  of  advertisement.  "  I  suppose  there  is  something  in 
it,"  she  said.  "But  it  seems  to' me  that  he  rather  ignonu 
the  difference  between  advertising  yourself  and  your  on 
wares,  and  being  advertised  by  suffering  through  the  mtEee 
of  your  enemies." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JASPER  STERLING. 

Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  30th  of  Januvy, 
Professor  Glogoul  knocked  at  their  door,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  Colosseum.  As  they  drove  down  the 
Corso,  he  said,  "  There  is  a  beautiful  moon  to-night,  and  it 
is  an  auspicious  day." 

"  Why  auspicious  ?  "  asked  Nedelca, 

"  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  subjects  first 
taught  kings  that  they  had  a  crick  in  their  necks." 

After  which  the  ladies  and  even  the  irrepressible  Pro- 
fessor were  silent  until  they  reached  the  immense  rain 
which  more  than  anything  else  symbols  forth  the  immensity 
and  the  grandeur  of  Imperial  Rome.  Lady  Sidney  then 
intrusted  Nedelca  to  the  care  of  the  Professor,  wni!» 
she  herself  sat  down  on  one  of  the  moss-grown  stones  ami 
gave  herself  up  to  musing  over  memories  of  the  past  U 
was  a  lovely  night,  and  the  moon,  liigh  enough  to  shim 
directly  upon  the  arena,  threw  a  flood  of  silvery  ligbt 
through  the  eastern  arches  of  the  immense  building.  Tv 
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above,  stars  were  faintly  seen  in  the  great  over-canopying 
dome.  For  from  where  Lady  Sidney  sat  the  sky  itself 
appeared  to  roof  in  the  arena,  the  whole  dome  of  immen- 
sity seeming  not  inadequately  to  correspond  to  the  vast 
mass  of  the  Colosseum.  At  first  Lady  Sidney's  thoughts 
were  occupied  not  with  the  martyrs  in  the  arena,  but 
with  the  multitudes  who  crowded  the  stalls.  Theosophists 
hold  that  the  Romans  of  the  Empire  are  being  incar- 
nated in  the  present  day  in  the  person  of  Englishmen  of 
this  generation.  Without  going  so  far,  it  is  certain  that 
no  one  familiar  with  the  British  Empire,  and  with  the 
workings  of  the  internal  administration  which  stretches  out 
its  hands  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  can  fail  to  have 
a  very  lively  impression  of  the  difficulties  and  strength  of 
Imperial  Rome.  Those  men  and  women  in  the  boxes, 
seventeen  centuries  since,  differed  probably  very  little,  as 
men  and  women  go,  from  the  brilliant  throng  of  princes  and 
nobles  and  high-placed  officials  who  crowd  our  opera  on 
a  gala  night.  The  Roman  gave  peace  to  Gaul  and  Dacia, 
and  to  distant  Britain,  and  as  a  relaxation  turned  with  zest 
to  see  slaves  butchered-  in  sport,  and  tender  women  and 
infants  flung  as  living  carrion  to  the  beasts  of  prey.  And 
now,  where  were  they  all?  The  men  who  built  up  the 
majestic  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  world  the  imperishable  heirloom  of  Roman  law,  and 
gave  to  the  race  ideals  of  civic  ardour  and  imperial 
patriotism?  Gone,  in  most  cases  so  utterly  that  their  very 
names  have  perished  and  their  work  is  forgotten.  A  great 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  things  weighed  her  down.  In  a 
little  while  she  too  would  be  gathered  to  her  people,  and  the 
place  which  knew  her  now  would  know  her  no  more  for 
ever.  Oppressed  by  this  and  other  feelings  she  rose,  and 
crossing  the  area,  looked  down  upon  the  vast  underground 
ruins  which  have  now  been  laid  bare  by  the  pick  of  the 
excavator. 

As  she  stood  there  she  saw  that  a  third  person,  whom  she 
did  not  recognise,  had  joined  Nedelca  and  Professor  Glogoul. 
They  were  evidently  coming  towards  her.  • 

"  Mrs.  Ireton,"  said  the  Professor  cheerily,  "  this  is  my 
friend  Jasper  Sterling.  Never  heard  of  him  ?  Well,  perhaps 
not.  He  is  well  worth  knowing  all  the  same,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  the  means  of  making  you  acquainted.  Mrs. 
Ireton — Jasper  Sterling.    Jasper  Sterling — Mrs.  Ireton." 

Where  Jasper  stood  the  moonlight  fell  upon  his  face. 
He  was  not  tall.  He  had  a  soft  hat  on  his  head.  His  eyes, 
xhe  noticed,  even  in  the  moonlight  had  a  strange  scintillation 
which  interested  and  attracted  her. 

"I  am  delighted  to  meet  Mrs.  Ireton,"  said  Sterling, 
coming  forward.  "I  have  often  heard  of  you  from  my 
friend  the  Professor." 

Lady  Sidney  did  not  resent  his  evident  intention  to 
remain  by  her  side. 

"  This  is  your  first  visit  to  the  Colosseum  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  my  first,  and  probably  my 
last.  The  place  oppresses  me ;  even  the  weeds  which  rustle 
in  the  evening  breeze  seem  to  whisper :  Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity." 

"  Really,"  said  Sterling,  "  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  most  gigantic  of 
all  the  candlesticks  which  ever  held  the  light  of  the  world." 

"  What  stories  these  old  stones  could  tell  if  they  only 
could  speak !  "  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"If!"  said  Sterling.  "Then  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  psychometry." 

"  I  never  heard  the  word  before,"  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"  Psychometry,"  said  Sterling,  "  is  the  name  given  to  the 
fact  which  has  been  discovered  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  any  object  which  has  been  within  sight  or  sound, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  any  scene  is  capable  of  reproducing 


to  persons  gifted  with  a  sensitive  sixth  sense  the  scene  or 
scenes  which  it  heard  or  witnessed  in  the  past." 

"  Really,"  said  Lady  Sidney  somewhat  incredulously, 
although  her  own  experience  with  the  crystal  checked  the 
scornful  derision  with  which  she  would  previously  have 
treated  such  an  assertion. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  a  friend  of  mine  had  a  very  old 
crucifix  which  being  placed  on  the  brow  of  one  of  these 
sensitives  caused  him  to  see  immediately  such  an  arena  as 
that  in  which  we  are  standing  now.  There  was  a  huddled 
crowd  of  men  and  women  and  children  waiting  for  the  doors 
of  the  cages  to  be  opened.  The  roar  of  the  beasts  could  be 
heard  through  the  building.  He  saw  a  young  matron  in  the 
arena  give  this  crucifix  to  one  of  the  keepers,  who  in 
return  promised  to  see  to  it  that  the  infant  in  her  arms 
should  be  slain  without  preliminary  torture.  As  the 
sensitive  was  speaking  the  bars  of  the  cages  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  furious  animals  rushed  upon  their  prey.  Then 
the  keeper  who  had  received  the  woman's  crucifix,  took  her 
child  and  thrust  its  head  into  the  open  jaws  of  a  tiger. 
The  mother  thanked  him  as  she  died." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  that  happened  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  that  js  what  he  said  he  saw,"  replied  -Storting. 
"  I  know  both  the  sensitive  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
cross  belonged,  and  the  scene  was  described  exactly  as  I 
have  given  it." 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  even  the  stones  have  ears, 
and  not  ears  only,  but  tongues  to  speak." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sterling ;  "  that  which  is  done  in  the  secret 
chamber  will  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops,  aad  all 
secrets  will  be  revealed.  The  world  is  but  a  huge  palimp- 
sest written  over  and  over  again  with  photographic  and 
phonographic  inscriptions  which,  when  the  time  comes,  will 
give  up  what  they  have  seen  and  heard." 

"  But  that  only  makes  this  place  the  more  depressing," 
said  Lady  Sidney.  "  I  suppose  to  your  sensitive  the  whole 
space,  between  these  walls  echoed  with  the  cries  of  the  dying 
or  the  still  more  horrible  yells  of  the  populace  blind  to  all 
but  blood." 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  heroic 
spectacle  of  Telemachus  the  monk  more  than  redeems 
the  memory  of  these  centuries  of  clotted  crime?  To 
me  it  is>  a  constant  inspiration  to  think  of  the  immense 
dynamic  force  which  lies  latent  in  one  mania  heroic  act. 
He  died,  no  doubt,  but  he  would  not  have  succeeded  if  he 
had  lived.  In  his  death  he  triumphed.  It  is  the  only 
way,"  said  he  simply,  "  that  some  things  can  be  done  in  this 
world.  You  have  got  to  get  yourself  killed ;  nothing  else 
seems  sometimes  to  convince  people."  He  said  thia  quietly, 
as  if  he  were  stating  a  truism. 

"  Come,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  in  spite  of  Telemachus  I 
want  to  go  back  to  the  hotel."  When  they  got  outside, 
they  found,  to  their  disgust,  that  their  carriages  had  driven 
off.    It  was  then  late. 

"  If  it  is  not  too  much  for  you,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I 
think  we  could  not  do  better  than  walk  home.  The  moon- 
light is  beafttiful,  and  the  city  is  perfectly  safe." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Lady  Sidney;  and  taking  the 
proffered  arm  of  Jasper,  they  walked  away  from  what  seemed 
in  the  moonlight  a  spectral  skeleton  of  a  dead  empire. 

"  I  sometimes  wish,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  as  they  passed 
the  Arch  of  Titus  and  went  towards  the  Forum,  **  I  some- 
times wish  that  I  had  been  born  in  an  age  when  such 
heroism  was  possible.  There  were  heroes  in  the  world  in 
those  days ;  but  it  now  it  seems  as  if  we  were  but  a  pigmy 
breed." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  Sterling  quickly,  as  if 
under  his  breath.  They  walked  on  in  silence  a  IrttJe  way. 
The  moon  was  flooding  the  Forum  with  silver.    They  had 
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paused  for  a  time  to  admire  the  scene,  resplendent  as  it  was 
in  natural  beauty,  and  far  more  wonderful  for  the  memories 
which  clustered  thick  about  its  crumbling  stones. 

"  Would  that  I  had  been  born  then,"  sighed  Lady  Sidney, 
"  when  heroism  was  not  a  by-word,  and  patriotism  was  a 
reality,  and  when  from  this  mystic  centre  the  principle  of 
justice  went  forth  to  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  seas." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  wrong,"  said  Sterling,  laconically. 
He  was  often  abrupt.  Lady  Sidney  looked  at  him 
curiously. 

"  Wrong  in  what?  "  she  said. 

"  Wrong,"  said  he — "  wrong  in  perspective,  wrong  in  fact, 
wrong  with  a  wrongness  that  cannot  be  described.  Wrong 
in  perspective,  for  instance.  You,  who  are  English,  and  a 
woman  who  lives  at  the  dawn  of  woman's  emancipation,  to 
go  back  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  ancient  Rome,  where 
the  very  idea  of  woman's  citizenship  was  unknown,  and 
where  even  •  the  republic  was  a  selfish;  oligarchy  •  main- 
tained by  terrorism  and  supported  by  war.  That  is  bad 
enough.  But  you,  who  come,  I  suppose,  from  London,  you 
who  live  in  the  heart  of  an  empire  compared  with  which  all 

the  vast  dominion  of  Rome  was  but  a  province  "  He 

stopped.  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  patience  to  talk  to  those 
who  are  blind  to  their  own  inheritance,  and  we  had  better 
change  the  subject." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  It  interests"  me  to 
find  some  oue  who  believes  in  England  as  the  men  who  built 
the  Capitol  believed  in  Rome.  But  of  old  there  was  some 
scope  for  individuality.  The  hero  stood  out  from  among  his 
fellows  and  lived  his  life  and  did  his  deeds,  and  made  his 
mark  upon  the  world.  Nowadays  in  the  dead  level  of 
democracy  what  chance  is  there  for  any  one  to  make  his 
mark  in  the  world ?  or  to  influence  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  lives  of  the  teeming  millions  around  him  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  said  Sterling,  "  you  amaze  me.  I  do  not  think 
■that  there  ever  was  a  time  since  civilisation  began  that 
men's  minds  were  more  subject  to  the  impact  of  uew  ideas 
than  in  England  at  this  present  moment.  The  old  civilisation 
of  which  you  speak  with  regret  was  stereotyped  and  fossil. 
In  the  English-speaking  nations  everything  is  in  the  crucible 
— laws;  manners,  customs,  everything ;  and  yet  you  speak  as 
if  there  were  nothing  to  be  done." 

"Well,- but  what  could  be  done?  Take  my  own  case 
for  instance.  I  am  anxious  to  do  something  to  serve  my 
generation ;  I  have  not  genius,  but  I  have  a  certain  position, 
and  1  have  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with." 

Sterling  looked  at  her,  and  then  said,  "  Say  that  again !  " 

Lady  Sidney  rather  resented  his  brusque  manner,  but  she 
repeated  that  she  was  anxious  to  do  some  good  to  her  fellow- 
men,  and  that  she  had  more  money  than  she  knew  what  to 
do  with. 

Sterling's  manner  changed.  "  Tell  me ;  you  say  you 
have  more  money  than  you  know  what  to  do  with. 
Will  you  pardon  me  asking  you  a  very  straight  question? 
If  you  saw  a  clear  chance  of  doing  good  and  realising  your 
aspirations,  could  you  afford  to  throw  a  million  of  money 
into  the  sea  ?  "  • 

"I  don't  exactly  sec  the  use  of  throwing  a  million  of 
<noney  into  the  sea,  but  if  the  cause  were  worthy  of  it,  I 
should  not  miss  the  money  much." 

"  And  you,"  he  said  with  unutterable  scorn  in  his  voice, 
"  an  Englishwoman,  who  could  afford  to  throw  a  million  of 
money  into  the  sea  to  realise  your  ambition  aDd  to  do  good 
to  your  fellow-men,  you  sit  here  groaning  over  these  miserable 
Remans,  while  you  have  in  your  hand  a  potential  sceptre 
which  would  make  you  queen  of  a  world  immeasurably 
vaster  than  the  .Roman  imagination  ever  conceived !  Yes ; 
queen  of  a  realm  that  is  not  as  yet  bodied  forth  into 
material  existence,  but  which  might  be  if  your  faith  were 
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equal  to  your  wealth.  The  English-speaking  world,  i 
once  unified  by  a  common  faith  and  inspired  by  a  oomn.n 
ideal,  would  form  a  realm  the  like  of  which  bat  nrtr 
yet  been  seen  on  land  or  sea.  What  woman  in  sncia: 
times  had  such  a  chance  ?  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  dee- 
city,  among  the  most  pathetic  of  all  crowned  herons  <,.' 
history,  who  was  brought  captive  to  this  very  city  by  be 
Roman  conqueror,  was  but  as  a  May  queen  of  a  rflfc^ 
green  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the  rfifo  whka 

might  play,  and  yet  "   He  broke  off  abruptly.  *li 

is  sickening  to  see  such  a  sublime  opportunity  fttij 
away." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  humouring  him,  "  what  would  job  6- 
in  my  place  ?  " 

"  I  would  do  what  I  believe  the  Apostle  Paul  would  k»n 
done  if  he  had  lived  in  our  generation." 

"  What  is  that  ?  Found  a  church,  I  suppose  ?  "  aaid  Ltdr 
Sidney,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  the  day  for  that  has  gone  by.  He  wwi 
found  a  newspaper." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  being  a  jcmrf&t  t..« 
think  journalism  is  everything." 

"  There  is  nothing  like  journalism.  There'  is  fee  Km 
powerful  means  of  influencing  the  minds  of  i 

"  You  might  be  right  if  I  were  the  Apostle 
a  faith  to  preach  as  he  had."  •  .    •  ' 

"And  have  you  no  faith  to  preach?' 
stopping  and  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  Well,  I  have  a  kind  of  faith,  1  suppose.''  -  ' 

"  Then,  madam,  preach  that."  ■ 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  supposing  it  is  a  very  meagn'&i&?* 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Sterling ;  "  preach  it." 

"  But  supposing,"  she  said;  "  for  instance,  it  was  M  svre 
than  that  two  and  two  make  four."  •       •     —  > 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  that  would  be  a  rather  narrow  ra 
which  to  found  a  newspaper,  but  it  would  ho  an  bftaiiili 
gospel  for  its  city  editor.    In  fact,",  he  added,  "ifwHtma 
be  the  gospel  which  the  present  generation- 
The  chief  end  of  man  has  long  since  been 
most  men  to  be  ten  ]>er  cent.    In  their 
people  forget  their  arithmetic,  and,  by  some*' 
other,  imagine  that  two  and  two  either  maket'i 
than  four.    A  pa]ier  whose  city  editor  applied*  flflAjifebdtii: 
inexorably  to  every  department  of  the  Stock  Sdattpu^ 
the  money  market  would  work  a  beneficent  revo^bMlar 

"  But  a  paper  cannot  be  all  city  article,"  said  XejJjilBiaef 
lightly. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  and  if  it  were  it  would  be  3 
you  want  is  to  get  the  doctrine  that  two  and  1 
into  the  head  of  the  general  public — of  the  i 
the  thrifty  working  man  who  puts  all  his  ■ 
rotten  friendly  society,  or  the  poor  widow 
all  in  such  a  swindle  as  the  Emancipator, 
it  is  odd  that  we  should  be  talking  like  this. , 
think.   This  reminds  me  of  what  Grant  wL_  , 
very  day."    They  were  standing  on  the  steps  -f 
down  on  the  moonlit  ruins  of  the  Forum, 
ever, did  not  seem  to  see  anything:  he  was  e 
thought.   Lady  Sidney,  looking  lound,  saw ; 
and  Xedelca  coming  up  from  below,  and  clearly.] 
voices. 

"  But,  Professor,"  Nedelca  was  saying,  **  if  SS-jaJjfclnttJi 
came  into  the  world  now,  do  you  think  there  woa&^taenJ 
of  another  Colosseum  to  advertise  it  intp  existeBML&'v 

Then  she  heard  the  Professor  say,  "  Oh,  no.  '  CoImkot 
were  necessary  before  the  printing  press ;  nowaday*  if  uf- 
one  has  a  new  truth  to  teach  there  is  only  on*  admtiwf 
medium  worth  anything." 

"  What  is  that?  "  asked  Nedelca. 
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"  The  newspaper,"  said  the  Professor.  "  It  is  the  camera 
obscura  of  the  world." 

Jasper  Sterling  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  reflections. 
"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  1  am  going  to  start  a  newspaper 
myself,"  he  said.  "  It  fits  in  in  every  way  with  your 
gospel  that  two  and  two  make  four." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  that  you  could 
start  the  paper  with  the  million  you  wished  me  to  throw 
into  the  sea  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  said  he  gravely,  "  I  had  no  such  thought ; 
and  if  I  had,  I  certainly  should  not  ask  you  to  be  my 
proprietor." 

"Why?"  said  Lady  Sidney,  somewhat  piqued  at  his  tone. 

He  laughed  as  he  said, 
"You  have  far  too  keen  a 
hold  on  life  to  hanker  after 
the  martyr's  crown !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 
gideon's  fleece. 

When  Lady  Sidney  and 
Nedelca  found  themselves 
in  the  hotel  they  were  both 
silent  for  some  time.  Each 
was  too  full  of  her  own 
thoughts  to  care  to  break 
upon  the  other's  reserve. 
But  as  they  went  to  their 
rooms  Nedelca  said, 
"  Mother,  can  a  person  be 
a  saint  without  being  a 
martvr  ?  " 

"Why,  child?"  said  her 
mother,  smiling. 

"Because,"  said  the  girl, 
"  it  flashed  upon  me  all  of 
a  sudden,  when  I  was  in  the 
Colosseum  to  -  night,  that 
while  I  was  urging  you  to 
become  the  new  St.  George 
I  might  be  handing  you  over 
to  a  terrible  death." 

Nedelca's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  looked  up  into 
her  mother's  face  with  that 
wistful,  fawn-like  look  which 
sometimes  comes  into  the 
eyes  of  young  girls  when 
they  are  moved.  Lady 
Sidney  kissed  her  daughter, 
and  said,  "  Well,  dear,  that 

might  be  all  the  better ;  but  as  Mr.  Sterling  told  me  to-night, 
I  am  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  the  martyr  as  I  am  of 
the  title  of  saint." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?"  asked  Nedelca. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  said  her  mother. 

"  For  if  he  did  I  would  never  speak  to  him  again.  What 
docs  he  know  about  you,  the  insolent  creature,  to  say  such  a 
thing  about  my  mother?  I  am  sure  if  there  is  one  person 
in  the  whole  world  who  would  not  mind  being  martyred  it 
is  you ;  and  it  is  just  that  which  makes  me  so  frightened 
about  what  I  have  said.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  martyred, 
indeed  I  don't." 

"  Oome,  come,  Xedelca,"  said  her  mother;  "it  is  time 
that  you  were  asleep." 

The  next  day  at  breakfast  Nedelca  said  to  her  mother, 
"  Have  vou  got  any  further  clue  to  the  mvstery  of  the 
crystal?" 


"  PROFESSOR,  WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  MR.  STERLING  ? " 


"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  it  is  becoming  clearer  to  me. 
It  is  strange  how  the  course  of  events  seems  to  be  just  like 
what  one  sees  in  the  crystal.  First  of  all  there  is  a  mist, 
and  you  don't  see  how  things  are  going  to  happen,  and  in 
which  way  they  will  turn.  Then  it  clears,  and  you  see 
quite  straight  before  you  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

"And  do  you  see  what  you  are  going  to  do,  mother?" 
said  the  girl. 

"  Not  quite  clearly  yet,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  There  is 
some  mist  still  hanging  about,  but  I  am  beginning  to  see." 

"  And  you  are  really  going  to  be  St.  George? " 

"  I  think,  God  helping  me,"  she  said  softlv,  «'  that  I  will 
try." 

Nedelca  went  round  to  her  mother's 
side  and  kissed  her  enthusiastically. 
"  That  is  my  own  dear  mother,  who 
is  a  thousand  times  better  than  the 
"lil  St.  George  was.  And  I  shall  be 
your  little  page.  Tell  me,  will  you 
nut  let  me  be  your  little  page  ?  " 

"Certainly,  child,"  said  her  mother. 
"  But  J  ou  seem  to  have  got  over  your 
bout  martyrdom."  ^ 
"  1  thought  it  over  for  a  long  time 
last  night,"  said  Nedelca, "  and  I  came  t*> 
tin-  conclusion  that  after  all  it  was  worth 
while  ljeing  martyred — that  is,  being 
martyred  after  you  have  killed  the 
dragon,  for  it  would  be  no  fun  to  be 
martyred  before." 

Lady   Sidney  smiled    at  her 
laughter's  quaint  way  of  expressing 
erself,  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion in  another  direction. 

That  morning  Nedelca  met  the 
Professor.     "Professor,"  she  said, 
"  what  do  you  know  about 
Mr.  Sterling?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Professor 
enthusiastically,  "  I  have 
known  him  since  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  has  always 
been  the  same,  only  the 
older  he  grows  the  younger 
he  becomes." 

"  Tell  me  :  is  he  nice  ?  ** 
"Well,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, looking  at  her  with 
a  smile,  "  it  depends  upon 
your  taste.  He  is  I  should 
say  just  a  little  mad — not 
too  mad,  you  know,  but 
just  enough  to  keep  his  friends  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  anxiety  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do  next.  He  is 
always  breaking  out  in  a  new  place,  and  he  is  often  a 
greater  affliction  to  his  friends  than  to  his  foes.  He  has 
an  absurd  inverted  notion  of  charity  which,  according 
to  him,  seems  to  consist  in  doing  good  turns  to  his  enemies. 
But  he  seems  to  keep  the  balance  even  by  doing  bad  turns 
to  his  friends  when  he  thinks  that  they  need  the  discipline 
of  adversity." 

"  What  is  he  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"Journalist — journalist  to  his  finger-tips.  The  instinct  in 
him  is  so  strong,  that  I  am  sure  if  he  ever  gets  to  the  other 
side  he  will  come  back  as  a  ghost  to  tell  the  world  'The 
Truth  about  the  Other  World.'  He  would  be  simply 
bursting  to  communicate  his  discoveries." 

"  Has  he  a  newspaper  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.    He  has  had  one,  and  is  now  full  of  a  frett 
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scheme  of  his  own,  of  which  I  was  hoping  he  would  have 
told  your  mother  last  night.  But  it  seems  he  did  not  say 
anything  about  it." 

"  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  think  he  is  nice  ?  "  said  Nedelca. 

"  Well,  nice,"  said  the  Professor,  "  but  harum-scarum. 
Any  one  who  wishes  for  a  quiet  life  had  better  give  him 
a  wide  berth." 

At  lunch  Nedelca  told  her  mother  what  the  Professor  had 
said  about  Sterling.  "  Yes,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  I  think 
he  knows  that  himself — at  least,  judging  from  the  bitter 
remark  he  made  about  the  martyr's  crown." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  what  he  is  really  going 
to  do,"  said  Nedelca.  "  He  must  almost  be  like  a  trans- 
formation scene  in  the  pantomime !  " 

"  For  shame,  Nedelca !  You  would  not  talk  like  that  if 
you  had  met  him !  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  met  auy  one 
who  spoke  to  me  with  such  frank  severity.  Indeed,  at 
times  he  was  almost  brutal !  " 

"  Wretch !  "  said  Nedelca ;  "  I  thought  his  voice  sounded 
somewhat  jarring  among  the  ruins." 

"  No,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  think  on  the  whole  he  was 
right." 

That  afternoon  the  servant  said  that  a  gentleman  wished 
to  see  Mrs.  lreton.  "  Did  he  send  up  his  card  ?  "  said  Lady 
Sidney. 

"  No,  signora,  the  gentleman  has  not  got  his  cards,  but  he 
scribbled  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,"  which  Bhe  produced 
rather  shamefacedly.  Lady  Sidney  read  it.  "Dear  me," 
she  said  to  Nedelca,  "  it  is  Mr.  Sterling,"  and  turning  to  the 
servant  she  told  her  to  show  him  up. 

When  Jasper  Sterling  entered  he  shook  hands  cordially 
with  Lady  Sidney  and  her  daughter,  and  then  sitting  down 
plunged  at  once  in  medias  res. 

"You  must  have  thought  me  rather  abrupt  last  night, 
and  indeed  I  was  rude  to  speak  as  I  did  .to  a  lady  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before;  so  I  have  just  called  round  to 
apologise,  and  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  serious  in  what 
you  said  to  me." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  rude,"  said  Lady  Sidney  gently ;  "  it 
is  seldom  a  man  says  to  a  woman  exactly  what  he  thinks." 

"I  always  try  to,"  said  Jasper,  "and  I  am  glad  you 
don't  dislike  it.  Tell  me,  would  you  like  to  hear  about  my 
scheme?" 

"  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,"  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"And  so  should  I," 'said  Nedelca,  "  if  I  may  stay." 

Jasper  cast  a  sudden  glance  at  the  child  under  his  shaggy 
eyebrows  and  said,  "  By  all\neans,  if  it  would  not  bore  you." 

"  Nedelca  drew  up  her  chair  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
Sterling  began  to  explain  his  scheme.  "I  am  going 
to  start  a  daily  paper  in  London.  I  have  no  capital, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  am  not  going  to  be  beholden  to  any 
one  by  asking  for  it.  I  was  afraid  that  you  would  think 
I  was  "fishing  for  your  millions  when  I  was  talking  to  you 
last  night." 

"  I  was  not  under  any  such  illusion,"  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"Thanks,"  said  Sterling.  "I  do  not  want  to  start  the 
paper  unless  it  is  my  duty ;  and  I  regard  the  supplying  of 
the  needed  funds  as  a  sign  of  His  will." 

"Then  you  believe  in  signs  and  wonders?''  said  Lady 
Sidney. 

Sterling  glanced  at  her  somewhat  scornfully,  and  asked, 
"  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Gideon's  fleece  ?  " 
"  You  mean  the  novel  ?  " 

" No,"  replied  he, "I  mean  the  story  in  the  Bible.  But  as 
you  do  not  seem  to  know  it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  Gideon 
was  suddenly  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  against  the  Midianites.  This  was  a  large 
order,  and  Gideon  was  very  dubious  about  taking  it  in  hand. 
He  had  no  experience  as  a  leader ;  the  Midianites  were  as 


the  sea-sand  for  multitude,  and  it  seemed  sheer  madness  to 
attempt  any  such  enterprise  unless  God  willed  it.  The 
question  was,  did  God  will  it,  or  did  He  not? 

"  Gideon  being  a  level-headed  practical  man,  devised  a 
rough  test.  So  Gideon  said  unto  God,  'If  thou  wilt  save 
Israel  by  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  said,  behold  I  will  put  a 
fleece  of  wool  upon  the  floor,  and  if  the  dew  be  on  the 
fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry  on  the  earth  beside,  then  shall  I 
know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  my  hand.' " 

"  And  was  it  so  ?  "  asked  Nedelca,  who  was  not  as  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  as  she  ought  to  have 
been. 

"  It  is  written,"  said  Sterling,  "  that  it  was  so.  '  For  he 
rose  up  in  the  morning  and  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and 
wrung  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece—  a  bowlful  of  water.'  I 


JASPER  STERLING. 

am  just  in  the  same  position  as  Gideon  was".  I  have  placed 
my  fleece  upon  the  threshing  floor,  and  am  waiting  to  see  if 
there  will  be  any  dew  on  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  dew  on  your  fleece?"  asked 
Lady  Sidney. 

"  I  used  to  say,"  said  he  lightly,  "  that  I  would  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
stumped  down  on  the  table  without  my  asking  for  it.  But 
I  have  given  that  up  long  ago.    It  would  be  too  easy." 

"  What  do  you  want  now  ?  "  asked  Nedelca. 

"  I  want  100,000  persons  who  Will  be  willing  to  pay  a 
year's  subscription  in  advance  for  the  paper  which  I  hope 
to  found." 

"  And  you  would  do  it  if  you  get  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,""  said  he,  "  100,000  prepaid  subscriptions  for  one 
year  for  a  paper  which  is  not  to  be  in  existence  for  nine 
months,  that  would  be  as  marvellous  a  sign  as  the  dew  on 
Gideon's  fleece." 
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"  Do  vou  think,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  that  the  dew  will 
fall?" 

"  That  depends  upon  whether  or  not  I  am  wanted  to  start 
the  paper.  If  I  am,  I  shall  be  willing;  if  not  I  shall  not  be 
grieved,  for  the  hosts  of  Midian  are  strong,  and  my  strength 
is  but  small." 

"  What  kind  of  a  paper  do  you  propose  to  establish  ?  " 

"A  penny  morning  daily  paper.  I  edited  a  halfpeuny 
paper  for  years,  but  there  is  no  scope  for  side-shows  on 
a  halfpenny  paper,  and  a  paper  without  side-shows  is 
nothing." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  side-shows  ?  "  said  Nedelca. 

"  Ob,  I  mean  everything  that  a  newspaper  does  in  addition 
to  the  mere  collecting  of  news  and  advertisements  and 
printing  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  That  kind  of  paper  I 
would  not  go  across  the  street  to  edit,  no,  not  if  my  fabled 
old  lady  with  her  £250,000  were  to  arrive  by  the  next  mail." 

At  that  moment  Professor  Glogoul, 
hearing  that  his  friend  was  with  Mrs. 
Ireton,  entered  and  sat  down  with- 
out interrupting  the  conversation. 

"Talking  about  the  paper,"  said 
Sterling    in    explanation:     "  Mrs. 
Ireton  wanted  to 
know  about  it, 
and  I  am  telling 
•her." 

"Have  you  told 
her,"  said  the 
Professor,  "of  the 
new  departure 
which  you  are 
going  to  make  in 
the  shape  of  the 
paper  V " 

"  No,"  said 
Sterling,  "I  have 
not  told  her  any- 
thing." 

"  You  will  be 
interested, 
madam,"  said 
Glogoul,  "  in 
hearing  about 
this.  You  know 
in  my  country 
the  papers  are 
growing  bigger_ 
aud  bigger,  until 
their  dimensions 
will  soon  have  to  be  reckoned  by  the  acre.  The  rage  of 
adding  page  to  page  and  column  to  column  has  resulted  in 
the  production  every  morning,  and  especially  Sunday 
mornings,  of  as  much  reading  as  there  is  in  a  family  Bible 
in  quantity.    It  is  inferior  in  quality." 

"My  idea,"  said  Sterling, breaking  in  upon  the  Professor's 
talk,  "  is  that  the  day  of  the  blanket  paper  is  over.  I  am 
goiug  to  produce  a  paper  which'  will  be  the  size  of  a 
magazine.  Hitherto  insuperable  difficulties  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  production  of  such  a  journal.  These 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
my  daily  paper  is  to  be  this  shape."  As  he  spoke,  he 
produced  what  seemed  to  be  a  crown  quarto  pamphlet, 
10  inches  by  7  inches,  with  clean  cut  edges,  pasted  neatly 
and  firmly  down  the  centre.  When  he  produced  it  Lady 
Sidney  gazed  at  it  curiously,  for  there  she  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  exact  shape  of  the  publication,  which  looked  half 
pamphlet,  half  magazine,  as  she  had  seen  it  in  the  gipsy's 
crystal. 


"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  shape  of  the  paper  of  the 
future.  It  is  manageable,  readable,  and  handy.  You  need 
not  spill  the  salt  when  you  unfold  it  at  the  breakfast  table, 
or  put  out  your  neighbours'  eyes  on  opening  it  in  the  train 
or  omnibus.  When  you  get  out  of  the  train  it  is  easily  put 
into  the  pocket,  and  if  you  wish  to  file  it  for  reference  it  is 
bound  as  easily  as  a  magazine." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  can  be  done  ?  "  asked  Lady  Sidney, 
"  Sure  ?  "  said  Professor  Glogoul.  "  Oh,  you  have  never 
Been  the  Feister  machine,  or  you  would  not  ask  that  question. 
Wonderful  machine  that — can  do  anything  but  talk.  It  is 
a  nice  handy  machine,  which  you  feed  with  white  paper  at 
one  end  and  receive  forty-paged  pamphlets,  neatly  pasted, 
cut,  and  printed,  at  the  other,  as  quick  as  you  can  say  Jack 
Robinson." 

"I  like  the  shape,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  handling  the 
dummy  copy  which  Sterling  had  brought — "I  like  the 
shape.    It  is  novel  and  convenient  for  the 
reader ;  but  will  you  have  space  enough  ?  " 

"  Yes  and  no,"  said  Sterling.    "  There  will 
be  space  for  everything  that  ought  to  go  into 
it,  but  there  will  not  be  space  for  everything 
that  I  should  like  to  put  into  it.    But  that 
is  so  with    every  paper  under 
heaven.     Even  with   the  family 
Bible    blanket    papers   there  is 
always  matter  left  out  which  the 
sub-editor  wishes  to  get  in. 
It  sometimes  really  seems 
that  the  more  space  you 
have  the  less  room  there  is.* 
"  Thy  shape  is  all  right," 
said  Lady  Sid- 
ney, "  but  what 
about  the  con- 
tents?" 

"The  first 
thing,"  said  Ster- 
ling brightly, 
"is  that  the  paper 
must  be  interest- 
ing, otherwise  it 
is  tit  for  nothing, 
excepting  to  be 
thrown  into  the 
waste-paper 
basket.  The  first 
indispensable 
desideratum  of 
anything  pub- 
lished to  be  read  is  that  it  must  be  readable.  If  any  copy 
is  not  readable,  that  is,  if  it  is  dull,  heavy,  and  unattractive, 
it  will  have  no  place  in  my  paper." 

"  But  interesting  events,"  said  Nedelca,  "  do  not  happen 
every  day." 

"  You  mean  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Sterling. 
"  I  grant  it ;  but  my  paper  will  not  only  be  a  record  of 
the  previous  twenty-four  hours.  An  immense  majority  of 
people  never  read  anything  excepting  the  newspaper;  the 
consequence  is  that  millions  of  men  have  practically  no  past. 
Their  horizon  is  limited  by  yesterday,  and  of  all  such  men 
sub-editors  are  the  worst.  There  is  a  sentence  of  Rickteri 
which  often  recurs  to  my  mind.  He  said,  '  The  manhood 
of  to-day  would  sink  to  an  unfathomably  low  level  if  youta 
did  not  take  its  way  to  the  world's  market-place  through 
the  silent  temple  of  the  great  times  and  the  men  of  the 
ancient  world.'  What  is  true  of  youth  is  not  less  true  of 
all  men.  The  memory  of  the  past  is  the  consecration  of 
the  present  and  the  prophecy  of  the  future.    But  the  great 
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names  which  stir  the  heart  of  the  scholar  like  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet — Thermopylae,  Marathon,  Salamis — to  mention  only 
three  in  the  history  of  one  small  state,  they  are  empty  words, 
without  meaning,  to  the  majority  of  men.  If  their  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  made  a  living  and  vivifying  force  for  the  mass 
of  men,  it  must  be  through  the  newspapers." 

"I  agree,"  said  Lady  Sidney;  "but  how  could  it  be 
done?" 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  said  Sterling.  "  When  news  is  slack, 
and  there  is  nothing  particular  going  on,  I  shall  publish,  as 
if  it  were  special  correspondence  from  the  seat  of  war,  the 
news  of  great  campaigns  in  the  past,  or  report  some  famous 
trial  which  broadened  the  range  of  religious  liberty  or  civil 
freedom.  To  the  majority  of  readers  the  campaigns  of 
Hannibal  are  as  much  news  as  was  the  correspondence  from 
the  Franco-German  war;  and  the  trials  of  Servetus  or  of 
Laud  contain  matter  that  is  quite  as  new  to  most  of  our 
readers  as  the  latest  development  of  a  sensational  divorce 
case  in  the  law  courts." 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  would  you  apply  that  prin- 
ciple all  round  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Christianity  and  its  origin,"  she  replied. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sterling.  "  When  I  publish  my  paper 
for  Sunday  reading  I  shall  print  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  the 
shape  of  special  correspondent's  letters  written  to  Borne  from 
the  court  of  Herod.  The  tendency  of  newspaperdom  is  to 
obscure  everything  excepting  the  events  of  the  immediate 
yesterday.  But  history,  literature,  and  religion  are  not 
events  of  yesterday.  Therefore  they  are  for  the  most  jiart 
closed  books  to  the  majority  of  men." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Professor,  "  what  he  proposes  is  not 
so  much  a  newspaper,  but  a  new  paper  which  will  look  after 
the  affairs  of  the  human  race  just  as  the  Popes  used  to  do." 

"  You  are  not  far  wrong,-  Glogoul,"  said  Sterling.  "  The 
fundamental  idea  at  the  back  of  my  mind  is  much  more  like 
a  church  in  the  old  extended  sense  of  the  words  than  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  sense  of  a  sheet  which  limits  itself  to  a 
printed  record  of  the  doings  of  yesterday.  I  carry  that 
principle  so  far  that  I  shall  supply  in  every  issue  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  journalistic  counterpart  to  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  Church." 

"  Peally,"  said  Nedelca, "  that  is  interesting ;  but  how  could 
you  do  it  ?  " 

"You  can  do  anything,"  said  Sterling  positively,  "you 
can  do  anything  you  like  as  long  as  you  make  it  interesting, 
and  to  the  majority  of  men  that  means  being  apropos  and 
on  the  nail.  The  disadvantage  of  the  church  morning 
service  is  that  is  goes  on  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out, ' 
without  any  special  adaptation  to  the  needs  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
have  a  penitential  prayer  on  a  day  of  public  rejoicing,  or  a 
jubilant  psalm  when  the  nation  is  bowed  with  grief.  If  you 
want  to  have  family  prayers  up. to  date  they  ought  to  be 
edited  from  day  to  day  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Then  you  must  have  a  much  wider  range. 
The  heirs  of  all  the  ages  are  also  the  inheritors  of  the 
wisdom  in  the  sacred  books  of  all  religions,  the  writings  of  all 
philosophers,  and  the  poetry  of  all  nations.  One  page  in 
every  forty  will  be  set  apart  for  this  cultivation  of  the  ideal, 
this  appeal  to  the  higher  soul  that  is  in  every  man.  Each 
day  will  have  its  collect,  its  psalm,  and  its  poem,  and  it  will 
not  by  any  means  be  the  least  popular  part  of.  the  journal." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Jasper,"  said  the  Professor.  "  But 
Sterling  is  not  only  going  to  have  his  morning  service,  he  is 
also  going  to  establish  his  confessional  and  his  pilgrimages, 
an  inquisition  and  a  pillory.  The  only  things  he  is  not  going 
to  have  are  the  dungeon  and  the  stake ;  all  the  other  notions 
of  the  Catholic  Church  he  is  going  to  appropriate  bodily." 


"  Do  be  serious  sometimes,  Professor,"  said  Sterling, 
frowning  slightly.  "  All  that  he  means  is,  that  I  want  to 
make  the  paper  a  universal  encyclopaedia  of  information 
and  an  Enquire  Within  about  Everything.  The  newspaper 
editor  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  incarnate  encyclopaedia  of 
information  concerning  everything  and  everybody.  No 
department  of  the  new  paper  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
organised  than  that  which  deals  with  cases  of  conscience, 
and  which  undertakes  to  direct  the  wanderer  either  in  the 
paths  of  knowledge  or  in  matters  of  conduct." 

"  You  spoke  of  men,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  Is  the  staff  of 
your  paper  to  be  confined,  like  the  clergy,  to  one  sex  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  hate  one-sexed  staffs.  But  I  shall 
never  appoint  a  man  to  a  single  position  on  the  paper, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  until  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  I  cannot  get  a  woman  to  do  the  work." 

"  Do  you  call  that  equality  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  I  call  it  an  attempt  to  keep  the  balance  even.  On 
every  paper  in  the  country  no  woman  is  appointed  if  a 
man  can  be  found  to  do  the  work.  I  simply  reverse  the 
rule,  and  give  the  woman  the  first  chance." 

"  How  far  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  find  capable 
women  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  he  answered  dubiously.  "  The  paper 
can  be  composed  from  first  to  last  by  women ;  there  will  be 
women  clerks  in  the  counting-rooms ;  women  make  excellent 
advertising  agents;  they  are  useful  for  interviewing  and 
reporting,  they  are  admirable  indexers,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  women  who  are  capable  of  taking  an  editorship.  At 
present  they  are  very  few,  but  they  will  train  on  no  doubt. 
One  little  thing  I  am  going  to  do  which  will  probably 
surprise  people.  All  my  newspaper  carts  will  be  driven  by 
women.  Women  drive  in  the  park ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  drive  in  the  City.  Many  women 
have  a  passion  for  horses,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  passion  is  confined  to  the  classes ;  it  is  probably 
just  as  strong  in  the  masses.  .  A  lady  driver  smartly 
got  up  in  a  fine  turn-out  will  add  to  the  picturesqueness  ol 
street  life,  besides  opening  up  another  field  for  capable 
young  women." 

"  1  approve  of  that,"  said  Nedelca.  "  Do  you  think  that 
I  might  drive  one ,  of  Mr.  Sterling's  carts  now  and  then, 
mother  ?  " 

•  "  We  shall  see,"  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  Mrs.  Ireton  what  you  are  going 
to  do  in  the  financial  part  of  the  paper,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  That  is  where  I  thought  you  might  be  useful,  if  you 
cared  to  be,"  said  Sterling.  "  I  do  not  bother  about  money. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  balance  at  the  bank  on  the  right  side 
the  rest  is  immaterial.  I  had  not  thought  of  going  beyond 
getting  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  city  editor,  and  letting 
him  do  what  he  could.  But  one  of  your  remarks  last  night 
led  me  to  think  that  my  idea  of  a  paper  might  lie  hitched  on 
to  your  idea  of  the  gospel  that  two  and  two  make  four." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  I  will  start  my  paper,  that  is  if  I  get  the  dew  on  my 
fleece.  But  if  I  could  arrange  with  you  to  make  the  financial 
question  a  very  important  feature  of  it,  it  might  do  good." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"  Suppose,"  said  he,  "  we  discarded  the  ordinary  City 
intelligence,  and  employed  a  thoroughly  competent  and  fear- 
lessly upright  staff,  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to  prick  all 
bubbles,  to  burst  up  all  shams,  and  to  expose  all  frauds,  and 
generally  to  show  up  the  sharks  and  hypocrites  who  are 
attempting  to  snare  the  unwary  investor." 

Nedelca  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  "  Oh !  mother,  is 
that  not  splendid?" 

Lady  Sidney  said  nothing,  and  Sterling  continued : 
"  Every  reader  of  the  paper  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
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obtaining  a  perfectly  independent  opinion  at  to  the  value  of 
the-  security  which  he  holds.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to 
ascertain  the  truth  about  all  societies,  companies,  and  in- 
stitutions which  appeal  to  the  public  for  subscriptions,  and 
when  information  is  withheld  and  the  balance-sheets  are 
purposely  muddled  to  keep  the  investor  in  the  dark,  the 
names  of  the  offending  companies  should  be  pilloried  in  a 
black  list,  to  which  every  reader  of  the  paper  should  have 
access.  I  think  it  would  be  possible,"  he  said,  "  if  such  a 
paper  were  properly  financed,  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  fraudulent  company  promoters  and  stock-jobbers, 
who,  either  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  or  otherwise,  make 
their  fortunes  by  robbing  their  neighbours." 

Professor  Ologoul  looked  upon  Sterling  with  pride,  not 
unmingled  with  compassion.  "  But,  my  dear  fellow,  have 
you  calculated  what  it  would  cost  ?  " 

"  A  lawsuit  a  week,"  said  Sterling  gravely, "  and  a  lawyer's 
bill  of  £10,000  a  year  to  start  with.  That  I  think  is  the 
least  it  could  be  done  for.  But  that  £10,000  would  save  the 
honest  investor  millions,  and  after  the  first  year  there  would 
not  be  much  alacrity  to  try  conclusions  with  our  city 
editor.  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  to  do  it,  but 
I  would  only  like  you  to  understand  that  if  you  are  willing 
to  finance  that  side  of  the  paper  and  insure  the  concern 
against  the  risk  of  libel  actions,  I  am  willing  to  try  to  do 
the  rest." 

Nedelca  looked  wistfully  at  her  mother's  face.  Lady 
Sidney  was  silent.  At  last  she  said,  "Did  you  not  tell  me 
last  night  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  the  martyr's  crown  ? 
Wherein  does  this  differ  from  the  position  which  you  said  I 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  fill?" 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Ireton,"  said  Sterling,  "  I  am  sorry  if  I 
offended  you,  but  the  two  things  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles.  \f  you  founded  the  paper  you  would  have  a  right 
to  control  the  policy  of  the  paper;  you  would  be  held 
responsible  for  every  line  that  appeared  in  the  paiier,  and 
your  life  would  be  made  a  burden  to  you.  But  under  the 
arrangement  I  propose  you  would  have  absolutely  no 
responsibility  for  the  paper,  not  even  for  the  financial 
columns.  You  would  only  be  the  underwriter  who  insured 
the  paper  aguii>-.t  loss  in  carrying  out  your  line  of  policy 
on  one  set  of  subjects,  with  the  details  of  which  you  would 
have  nothing  to  do." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Then  Lady  Sidney  said,  "  I 
do  not  want  to  control  you  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  nor 
do  I  in  any  way  wish  to  interfere  with  your  freedom  and 
responsibility  in  the  details  of  editorial  management ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  I  have  to  finance  your  financial 
department  I  should  incur  obligations  which  could  not  be 
so  easily  repudiated  as  you  seem  to  think.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  finance  is  the  only  department  of  your  paper  in  which  1 
could  be  helpful.  I  have  seen  life  on  many  sides,  and  I 
have  often  thought  what  a  newspaper  might  do  if  it  really 
attempted  to  be,  tieruus  servorum  hominnm.  1  have  leisure, 
money,  and  some  degree  of  experience  in  the  world  and  its 
ways  which  might  not  be  unuseful  in  a  paper  such  as  you 
imagiue.  If  1  trust  you  as  you  suggest,  will  you  allow  me 
to  help  to  the  extent  of  my  capacity  V  " 

Sterling  looked  embarrassed.  "  In  what  direction  do  yon 
think  you  could  help  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  may  say  at  once  that 
on  no  consideration  could  I  conseut  to  tie  my  hands  or  come 


under  any  obligation  to  any  human  being  that  w.juM  hm 
my  freedom  to  say  from  day  to  dav  exactlv  what  1  thou~U 
I  ought." 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  raise  that  question,'  sti  i 
Lady  Sidney  somewhat  tartly,  "  when  any  one  impost-  •, 
limit  your  authority.  I  accepted  your  absolute  aui.nrari  ,i 
everything  as  a  basis ;  I  only  asked  you  if  you  would  aii-  t 
me  to  help  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity.  I  do  m  c 
things  by  halves.  Therefore  if  I  finance  your  fmur.k 
department,  1  throw  in  my  lot  with  your  new  paper  witW 
reserve.  I  think  that  if  you  reflect  upon  it,  I  am  risku; 
much  more  than  you." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Ireton,  how  do  you  propose  to  help  me?" 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Sterling,"  said  she,  smiling  at  his  excis- 
ing mistrust,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  am  not  Mr*. 
Ireton,  but  Lady  Sidney  Nestor,  and  my  daughter  i- 
Nedelca  Nestor,  of  Dunstan  Lodge,  the  New  Forest.  Audita 
way  in  which  I  propose  to  help  you  would  be  by  taking  int. 
my  own  hands  from  the  first  the  whole  management  t< 
what  you  call  the  social  side-shows  of  the  new  paper." 

Jasper  Sterling  and  the  Professor  both  started  when  they 
heard  Lady  Sidney's  name  ?.nd  rank.  The  Professor  h*i 
known  Mr.  Nestor  in  the  old  dayB  when  they  had  studied  »i 
Harvard  together,  and  he  Was  genuinely  grieved  to  think  tU: 
he  had  been  living  under  the  same  roof  as  the  widow  of  hs 
friend  without  knowing  anything  of  herideutity.  The  rami 
of  Lady  Sidney  had  been  very  familiar  to  Jasper  Sterling  tt 
years.  On  his  foreign  journalistic  missions  he  had  frequewir 
heard  of  Lady  Sidney  as  the  fearless,  brilliant,  modern 
woman.  He  had  known  princes  who  had  been  hopeles.-!; 
in  love  with  her,  and  had  heard  from  diplomatists  of  ik 
extraordinary  success  with  which  she  had  managed  the  ukk 
at  her  father's  embassy.  Here  was  this  brilliant  and  gifted 
lady  offering  herself  unhesitatingly  to  manage  the  wkle 
social  side  of  the  'new  paper.  It  almost  turned  him  dizzy, 
and  for  some  moments  he  could  not  speak.  When  Professor 
G-logoul  could  only  stammer  some  words  of  regret,  pleasure, 
and  surprise,  at  discovering  the  identity  of  Mrs.  lieu*. 
Nedelca  watched  Jasper  keenly,  wondering  what  was  its 
reason  of  the  strange  abstraction  which  had  suddenly  come 
over  him.  He  was  struggling  with  a  tide  of  overflo*it>i 
emotions,  wonder  and  gratitude  being  mingled  with  i 
certain  dread  which  often  comes  to  a  man  at  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  before  lie  has  to  take,  decisive  action.  At  last  Ik 
spoke. 

"  Lady  Sidney,  this  is  more  than  I  ever  dreamed  of,  tm 
at  present  I  can  hardly  consider  it  anything  but  a  dream.  I 
am  not  worthy,"  he  added,  "  indeed  I  am  not"  So  sarins, 
he  rose  and  somewhat  abruptly  bade  Lady  Sidney  good- 
bye. 

Nedelca  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  while  the  Professor 
was  taking  leave  of  her  mother,  she  said  to  Sterling,  "Art 
you  going  to  accept  mother's  offer  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  girl  with  a  somewhat  troubled  air,  aai 
then  said,  "  Yes,  certainly,  if  there  is  dew  on  my  fleece.* 

Without  waiting  for  another  question,  he  supped  down- 
stairs and  was  gone.  The  moment  Nedelca  was  alone  with 
her  mother,  she  embraced  her  tenderly  and  said,  "And  » 
you  are  really  to  be  St.  George  after  all ! " 

"  At  least,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  1  think  I  have  found  DJ 
charger.    But  the  dragon  has  still  to  be  slain." 
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PART  III.— NINETEEN  HUNDRED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PBOFESSOB'S  RETURN. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1900,  Professor  Glogoul,  with  his 
wife  Irene,  arrived  at  Euston  from  Liverpool.  It  was  his 
first  visit  to  England  since  he  had  married  Irene  Vernon 
at  Chicago  in  the  year  of  the  World's  Fair.  The  last  six 
years  she  had  been  his  constant  companion  in  a  series  of 
adventurous  excursions  through  all  the  wildest  parts  of 
South  and  North  America.  He  had  aged  somewhat,  and 
Irene  had  lost  something  of  her  girlish  youthfulness  and  her 
reckless  longing  for  thrills.  In  the  six  years  that  had 
passed,  she  had  had  enough  of  thrills  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  insatiable,  in  perils  by  land  and  water.  She  had  been 
lost  among  the  Andes,  and  she  had  been  hunted  across  the 
Pampas  by  Indians  thirsting  for  her  blood.  Irene  and  the 
Professor  had  seen  much  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time,  owing 
to  their  absence  from  civilisation,  they  knew  singularly  little 
of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  meantime. 

They  were  driving  down  to  the  Metropole,  when  they  were 
stopped  beside  King  Charles's  monument  by  a  splendid  team 
of  dappled  greys,  driven  by  a  lady  from  a  brake  filled  witli 
about  twenty  persons,  which  went  past  at  a  swinging  trot. 
As  they  passed  the  Professor  gave  a  sharp  whistle,  which 
startled  his  wife. 

"  Really,  Glogoul,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
she  said.  "  You  ought  to  remember  that  we  are  not  on  the 
Pampas,  or  in  the  Rockies,  but  in  the  heart  of  London." 

The  Professor,  however,  did  not  seem  to  heed,  for  he  had 
stretched  forward  from  the  hansom,  and  was  staring  in  the 
direction  of  the  well-appointed  brake,  of  which  he  could 
catch  another  side  glimpse  as  it  turned  to  the  left  along  the 
Embankment. 

As  the  driver  was  making  his  way  to  the  hotel,  he  asked 
the  man,  "  Who  is  the  lady  driving  ?    Did  you  see  her  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  blind,  governor !  "  said  the  cabman. 
"'Taint  difficult  to  see  a  carriage  and  four.  A  regular 
clipper,  warn't  she  ?  " 

"  Glogoul,"  said  his  wife,  pulling  him  by  the  coat  tails, 
"  you  are  going  mad ! " 

Thus  arraigned,  Glogoul  sat  down. 

" Did  you  not  see  her? "  he  said  to  his  wife. 

"See  whom?  You  seem  strangely  excited  about  some 
woman.  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Irene,  pretending  to 
be  jealous. 

"Why,  the  driver  of  that  brake.  How  splendidly  she 
handled  the  ribbons  along!  I  knew  her  in  a  moment 
— I  could  have  sworn  to  her  among  a  thousand  !  " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Irene. 

"  Why,  Lady  Sidney !  She  was  driving  the  brake 
which  passed  us  just  now.  Heigho ! "  said  the  Professor. 
"  It  is  seven  years  and  more  since  I  left  her  in  Rome.  I 
wonder  how  she  has  got  on  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  more  about  that  lady 
than  you  do  about  your  own  wife,"  said  Irene.  "  Here  we 
are  at  the  hotel.  I  wish  you  would  look  smart,  get  the 
luggage,  pay  the  hansom,  and  let  us  get  to  our  rooms.  I 
am .  dead  tired,  and  much  more  in  need  of  a  bath  than 
information  about  any  Lady  Sidney." 

The  Professor  was  either  too  much  accustomed  to  her 
tantrums,  or  too  much  excited  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Lady  Sidney,  to  reply. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  hi9  wife  into  her  room  with  her 
luggage,  he  descended  in  the  lift  and  began  questioning  the 
concierge. 

"Did  you  see  that  four-in-hand  drive  past  just  now?  " 
No,  the  concierge  had  not  seen  it ;  but  what  was  it  like  ? 


"  It  was  a  long  brake,  stylishly  got  up,  with  a  footman  in 
plain  livery  at  the  back;  there  were  about  twenty  people  in 
the  brake,  I  should  say,  which  was  driven  by  a  lady.  It 
passed  the  hotel  on  its  way  to  the  Embankment." 

"  Oh !  "  said  the  man,  "  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  know  the 
brake  :  it  is  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  Daily  Paper,  and 
Lady  Sidney  is  coming  in  from  one  of  her  rounds." 
"  The  daily  paper !  What  daily  paper  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 
"  Why,  The  Daily  Paper"  said  the  man,  looking  at  the 
Professor  with  a  glance  of  unmitigated  contempt. 

The  Professor  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  the  insolence  of 
the  British  waiter,  and  answered  sharply — 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  man  ;  I  have  arrived  in  London  only 
this  moment  from  Paraguay.  I  have  heard  of  daily  papers 
before ;  but  never  of  this  one  of  which  you  speak." 

"  There  are  daily  papers  and  daily  papers,"  said  the  man, 
more  civilly ;  "  but  Tht  Daily  Paper  is  the  only  one  that 
goes  by  that  name.    It  belongs  to  a  man  called  Sterling, 
and  Lady  Sidney  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it." 
"  Where  are  its  offices  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 
"  On  the  Embankment,  just  opposite  the  Needle." 
The  Professor  waited  to  ask  no  more  questions,  but 
instantly  left  the  hotel  and  made  his  way  to  the  Embank- 
ment. 

What  a  transformation  had  taken  place  since  lie  had  been 
there  seven  years  ago !  The  whole  place  seemed  transfigured. 
It  had  all  the  stir  and  movement  of  a  Parisian  boulevard. 
Decorated  kiosks  stood  at  every  fifty  yards,  a  band  was  play- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  well-dressed  crowds  sat  under  the 
trees  and  sipped  their  afternoon  tea,  listening  to  the  strains 
of  the  band.  Along  the  river,  at  intervals,  were  moored  two 
or  three  extremely  pretty  floating-baths,  the  roofs  of  which 
were  laid  out  as  gardens,  on  which  the  bathers,  after  their 
dip,  used  to  walk.  But  what  impressed  him  most  was  the 
number  of  electric  lights  which  rose  on  decorated  standards 
not  unlike  Venetian  masts,  so  close  together  that  it  seemed 
evident  that  there  was  no  more  brightly  lighted  place  on 
the  world's  surface  than  that  which  lay  between  Somerset 
House  and  Charing  Cross.  High  over  it  all  towered  the 
huge  Emancipator  building,  with  its  two  towers,  from  which 
were  flying  the  American  and  British  flags,  while  in  the 
centre  there  had  been  added  a  tall  stately  shaft,  recalling  the 
proportions  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  front  of  the  building 
was  gay  with  the  garden  of  spring,  for  everywhere  there 
seemed  to  be  plants  and  flowers.  Right  across  the  building, 
below  the  cornice  immediately  under  the  roof,  he  read  the 
inscription — 

THE    DAILY  PAPER. 

The  letters  were  picked  out  in  various  coloured  glass 
which  looked  like  mosaic  in  daytime,  but  which,  when 
illuminated  after  dark,  flashed  with  all  the  splendour  of  a 
stained  glass  window  in  a  cathedral. 

While  the  Professor  was  rapidly  taking  in  the  trans- 
formation that  had  been  wrought  since  he  left  London,  he 
was  nearly  run  over  by  a  newspaper  cart.  He  had  been 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  had  been  so  absorbed 
in  his  observations  that  he  had  not  heard  the  shrill  warning 
cry  of  its  driver.  As  the  wheel  grazed  his  sleeve  he  looked 
up  somewhat  angrily,  and  discovered  to  his  astonishment 
that  the  driver  was  a  bright  young  woman  of  about  twenty- 
five,  very  plainly  but  prettily  dressed,  with  a  natty  jockey 
cap  which  she  did  not  discredit,  since  she  was  handling  the 
reins  like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi. 

"  Better  look  out,"  said  a  policeman ;  "  it  was  a  near 
squeak  that  time." 
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Then  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  Professor's  mind  what 
Sterling  had  said  in  the  hotel  at  Borne  when  he  told  Lady 
Sidney  about  his  scheme.  "  Strange  fellow,  Sterling,"  thought 
he ;  "lie  has  got  his  women  drivers  after  all,  and  now  one  of 
them  has  very  nearly  finished  me  off.  That  would  have 
been  a  nice  thing  indeedj  but  I  had  better  get  on  to  the 
pavement." 

He  crossed  the  road  and  stood  by  the  parapet  of  the 
Embankment.  The  tide  was  high,  and  the  J  une  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  the  water.  The  river  as  he  remembered  it 
was  practically  given  over  to  black  wherries  and  steamers. 
It  was  now  alive  with  small  craft.  Three  sets  of  eights  were 
practising,  racing  almost  side  by  side.  But  they  attracted 
his  attention  less  than  a  dozen  long  boats  rowed  by  mixed 
crews  of  lads  and  lasses,  each  with  a  distinctive  cap,  who 
were  bending  to  their  oars  with*  a  will.  Very  pretty  they 
looked  in  their  light  flannels  and  their  various  coloured  caps, 
as  they  made  the  water  fly  with  their  flashing  oars.  There 
were  several  sail  boats  floating  to  and  fro  in  the  light  breeze 
like  white  winged  butterflies ;  he  had  never  seen  the  river 
so  gay  and  so  full  of  animation.  The  whole  of  the  Embank- 
ment was  lined  with  onlookers  sharing  his  enjoyment  of  the 
scene.  Presently  his  attention  was  attracted  by  strains  of 
music  from  the  other  side  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Looking  in 
that  direction,  he  saw  the  sounds  proceeded  from  a  long 
graceful  barge,  that  recalled  reminiscences  of  the  state 
barges  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  prow  was  ornate 
and  richly  gilded.  Under  a  canopy  of  Venetian  red  sat  the 
band,  which  was  discoursing  old-fashioned  music. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,"  said  he,  "  is  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  one  of  the  barges  that  will  take  part  in 
the  great  fete  next  week." 

"What  fete?"  asked  he. 

The  man  who  had  answered  his  question  stared  at  him, 
as  if  such  ignorance  was  not  only  inconceivable,  but  morally 
wrong. 

The  Professor  noticed  his  look,  and  apologised. 

"  To-day,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  from  South  America." 

"  Oh,"  Baid  the  other,  "  that  explains  it ;  but  look  there-r^ 
how  fast  she  goes !    Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?  " 

Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  Professor  saw  a 
beautifully-modelled  electric  launch.  It  had  just  put  ott* 
from  the  Embankment  at  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

"  What  is  that?"  said  the  Professor. 

"  That "  said  the  man — -"  that  is  Lady  Sidney  and  her 
party.  I  suppose  they  will'  be  going  to  inspect  the  turn- 
out, as  it  is  the  last  Saturday  before  the  fete." 

The  Professor  would  again  have  asked  what  fSte,  if  it 
had  not  been  that  his  attention  had  been  riveted  upon  the 
launch.  It  was  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  life ;  graceful 
as  a  swan,  it  seemed  almost  to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  But  it  was  not  the  launch  so  much  as  the  occu- 
pants that  attracted  his  attention.  Lady  Sidney  he  easily 
discerned ;  and  that  must  surely  be  Nedelca.  But  what  a 
woman  she  had  grown  1  The  third  member  of  the  party  he 
did  not  recognise.  He  heard  the  silver  music  of  Nedelca's 
merry  laugh  as  the  boat  passed  under  Hungerford  Bridge 
and  disappeared.  By  this  time  he  thought  his  wife  would 
be  getting  impatient,  so  he  hurried  back  to  the  hotel. 

Irene  had,  however,  recovered  her  good  temper  after  her 
bath,  and  was  only  mildly  inquisitive  as  to  where  he  had 
been. 

"Do  wash  and  dress  for  dinner;  you  look  as  travel- 
stained  as  if  you  had  never  had  a  bath  in  your  life,"  said 
she. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  Professor  led  Irene  down  to  the 
dining-room.  She  was  blooming.  The  six  years  of  travel 
had  given  maturity  to  her  beauty.  The  wilfulness  had 
gone,  and  in  its  place  had  come  a  certain  look  of  quiet 


resolution,  which  made  even  the  most  casual  obttrnrfcel 
that  she  was  not  a  woman  to  be  trilled  with. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  they  had  a  very  pleasant  ru-A-ni 
at  their  table.  He  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  o£  ti>»  gfrtf 
globe-trotter,  who  in  the  course  of  a  long  life&»  in 
accumulated  a  vast  fund  of  gossip,  and  wfc>  fead 
apparently  decided  that,  on  the  whole,  he  could  not  oj 
his  days  more  pleasantly  than  in  London.  '  ■ 

"  I  intended  at  one  time,"  said  their  companion,"*'**  hut 
settled  in  Paris  or  in  Vienna,  but  neither  of  these  tate  a  u 
pleasant  as  London." 

"  Really,"  said  Irene,  "  then  it  must  have  changeAaact  1 
was  a  girl." 

"Since  you  were  a  girl,  madam!"  said  he  poBWy; 
"  that  cannot  be  very  long  ;  but  the  change  has  came  ibn 
practically  in  the  last  three  or  four  years." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Professor,  "that  is  Yery  eaam. 
Such  changes,  if  they  occur  at  all,  are  usually  ahAuK 
geologic  in  the  time  which  they  take  to  get  accompliAei" 

"  So  it  might  have  been,"  "said  their  companion;  "hi 
even'  in  geology  there  are  cataclysms  which  expedite  tht 
process  of  nature,  and  in  this  case  it  was  Lady  SidfterJfcBw, 
the  widow  of  a  countryman  of  yours,"  said  he  to  the  Profew* 

"That  interests  me  immensely,"  replied  the  Ftakmt. 
"  Do  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pybus,  for  that  was  the  name  of  fttir 
companion,  "it  is  not  exactly  clear  how  it  came  about;  tt* 
only  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  Lady  Sidney  did  it  'Br 
husband,  some  eight  years  ago,  was  killed  by  m  tiHw*)' 
hansom  on  the  Embankment.  Lady  Sidney  wu  dftctM  to 
his  memory,  and  has  never  looked  at  another  maaiiaJi  it 
least  not  in  that  way,"  he  said  with  a  glance  at  JxtB&slu 
appeared  absorbed  in  her  soup.  "  At  first  she  seeaoed^lMrh 
broken  down,  but  in  a  year's  time  she  came  back  tor£ar4ps, 
with  her  heart  set  upon  commemorating  her  InttiWi 
memory  by  making  the  spot  where  he  died  thevenfttlfrk 
whole  world.  And,  what  is  more  remarkable  ^SSt^nhm 
succeeded  to  a  marvel."  <*' ' 

"There  certainly  seemed  a  great  change,"  said "tkitro- 
fessor.  "  To-day,  when  I  went  upon  the  EmbeullMtt,  I 
hardly  recognised  the  place."  , 

"  I  should  think  you  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Pybus.  "•JHgftu 
woman !  she  stops  at  nothing,  and.  upon  my  wotd  jliwdf 
seem  to  melt  before  her  like  icicles.  She  smiles  up&^fcu 
and  goes  ahead,  and  there  she  is."  , 

"  Was  that  the  lady,"  said  Irene,  "  whom  we  tarn  dining 
the  four-in-hand  ?  " 

"What  was  she  like?"  said  Mr.  Pybus. 

"  A  fine  woman  on  the  whole.  She  seemed  a  good  whip," 
said  Irene  carelessly. 

*'  It  must  have  been  Lady  Sidney,"  said  Mr.  Pylwif  "Af 
has  been  going  one  of  her  rounds.  That  is  one  of  kir'nad 
freaks.  Sterling,  the  Daily  Paper  man,  you  know;  fail  J*Mt 
ideas  about  pilgrimages,  thought  people  needed"  rtsiiifciV 
of  the  past,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  so  one  of  hS»  64t«« 
to  run  four-in-hand  brakes  every  day  round  what  WotiM 
*  the  shrines  of  London.'  It  did  pretty  well,  espetiBfr  te 
he  used  to  send  a  first-slass  young  University  wwnsatool 
with  the  brakes  to  lecture  the  pilgrims,  as  he  caUetf&tB, 
upon  what  they  saw.  But  the  great  success  of  the  SfiUa* 
dates  from  the  day  that  Lady  Sidney  took  it  in  hand.  Ike 
story  goes  that  she  came  down  to  the  editor  od*  fine  esy, 
and  told  Sterling  that  these  London  pilgrimages  TrewWHWf 
as  good  as  they  might  be ;  and  that  he  must  let  her  g&  OB  » 
the  box. 

"  Sterling  protested,  said  it  would  be  irrfra  dig.'aA  •» 
forth,  but  Lady  Sidney  vowed  that  as  noblemen  draw  fiw- 
in-hands  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  it  was  ouly  fair  to  ktk* 
drive  one  of  the  pilgrim  brakes  occe  a  week.   Of  coune  it 
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had  her  way — die  always  has,  especially  with  Sterling — and 
a  great  sensation  it  created  when  Lady  Sidney  took  the  Daily 
Paper  brake  round  London.  There  is  not  a  better  whip  in  the 
country,  and  the  way  she  takes  her  horses  through  the  crowded 
streets  is  a  sight  to  behold.  But  that  was  only  the  beginning 
of  it.  Lady  Sidney  having  set  the  fashion,  all  her  set  were 
keen  to  try  their  hands  as  drivers,  and  the  result  is  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  dashing  Society  woman  driving  one 
of  Sterling's  teams  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

"  How  does  Lady  Sidney  find  time  for  driving  round 
London  in  this  fashion  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Find  time !  Oh,  I  forgot,"  said  Mr.  Pybus ;  "  that  is  the 
beauty  of  it.  Her  ladyship  always  contrives  to  make  her 
right  hand  serve  her  left,  and  she  has  arranged  things  so  as 
to  get  through  more  work  in  her  driving  day  than  she  gets 
through  in  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Whether  it  was  in 
her  mind  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  it  was  suggested 
by  the  experiences  of  her  first  round,  I  don't  know,  but  she 
very  soon  took  it  up.  The  brake  leaves  the  Daily  Paper 
office  on  the  Embankment  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  calls 
at  the  Law  Courts  and  St.  Paul's,  drives  to  the  Tower  and 
then  crosses  the  Bridge  to  Southwark — from  some  ridiculous 
fancy  of  Sterling's  about  Chaucer,  Dickens,  and  some  other 
authors  of  that  kind.  From  St.  Saviour's  the  route  goes  to 
Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  and  round  to  Lambeth  Palace,  then 
over  the  river  to  the  Abbey  and  Parliament  House ;  after 
that  they  come  home.  Each  brake  is  accompanied  by  a 
charming  girl-graduate — they  say  it  is  better  than  any  lecture 
in  the  classroom.  That  is  Lady  Sidney's  route.  There  are 
other  routes  on  other  days,  visiting  all  the  centres  of  interest. 
The  whole  thing  is  so  arranged  that  any  one  who  chooses  to 
take  a  course  of  six  days'  drives  will  see  everything  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  London,  and  have  every  feature  of  interest 
lucidly  pointed  out  by  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar." 

"  It  is  as  good  as  a  course  of  English  History  at  a  univer- 
sity, and  a  great  deal  more  interesting,"  said  Irene.  "  Ulo~ 
goul,  I  hope  you  will  book  us  two  seats  in  these  pilgrim 
brakes  every  day  next  week ! " 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  But  how  does  Lady  Sidney  make  it  save  time  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Pybus,  "  Lady  Sidney  has 
a  wonderful  social  position ;  she  is  quite  a  queen  in  the  land. 
She  holds  her  court  and  drawing-rooms,  where  she  meets 
all  the  leading  people  in  town,  whether  they  are  colonists, 
Americans,  or  foreigners.  Any  one  who  has  done  any  good 
work  is  to  be  seen  at  Lady  Sidney's  receptions  or  at  her  little 
dinner  parties,  invitations  to  which  are  most  coveted,  for  no 
one  is  ever  invited  unless  he  has  done  something  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  the  ordinary  crowd.  She  has  also 
thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  whole  of  the  social 
work.  It  is  another  of  Sterling's  fads,  and  this  entails  no 
end  of  calls  and  correspondence ;  but  she  has  got  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  all  this  by  holding  a  court  or  levee  at  each  of 
the  places  at  which  the  brake  stops.  For  instance,  when 
the  lecturer  is  conducting  the  pilgrims  through  the  Law 
Courts,  you  will  find  her  ladyship  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
where  she  holds  a  kind  of  legal  and  judicial  reception  before 
the  Court  opens  and  the  cases  are  called.  If  it  is  Lady 
Sidney's  day,  any  barrister  or  judge  who  wishes  to  see  her, 
or  whom  she  wishes  to  meet,  finds  it  saves  time  and  is  a 
very  pleasant  opening  of  the  day  to  look  in  to  see  Lady 
Sidney.  The  moment  the  pilgrims  are  through  the  Courts 
the  reception  breaks  up,  as  she  is  on  her  way  to  the  next 
stopping-place.  At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  instance,  she 
receives  in  the  Deanery,  which  the  Dean  has  kindly  placed 
at  her  disposal.  Any  of  the  ministers  of  religion  of  the  City 
who  wish  to  see  her  to  ask  her  advice,  or  to  solicit 
her  support  on  behalf  of  any  of  their  schemes,  can  meet  her 
there.    However  busy  they  may  be,  there  is  never  a  parson 


who  would  lose  a  chance  of  that  half  hour  at  the  Deanery. 
Sometimes  a  bishop  contrives  to  look  in,  busy  as  he  is,  and 
it  is  a  joke  among  the  clergy  to  see  how  much  Lady  Sidney's 
exquisite  manners  and  tact  tend  to  blunt  the  rough  edge  of 
episcopal  brusquerie.  So  it  goes  on.  At  the  Tower  she 
receives  Trade  Union  leaders,  sailors  and  seamen  from  the 
docks,  together  with  their  masters.  In  Lady  Sidney's 
presence  the  poorest  docker  feels  that  he  is  as  much  a 
gentleman  as  his  master,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  influence 
that  one  half  hour  gives  her.  In  Southwark  they  stop  to 
lunch." 

"  In  Southwark ! "  said  Irene.  "  If  I  remember  rightly,  it 
was  not  a  paradise  of  good  feeding." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Pybus ;  "  but  she  has  changed 
all  that,  as  she  has  changed  everything  else.  As  I  daresay 
you  know,  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Daily  Paper  " 

"No,"  said  Irene,  "we  don't  know  anything  about  the 
Daily  Paper.   We  have  just  come  from  Paraguay." 

"But  everybody  knows  about  the  Daily  Paper  every- 
where," said  Pybus. 

"  But  we  haven't  seen  a  paper  for  two  years." 

"  Ah,  that  explains  things !  "  said  Pybus.  "  Well,  one  of 
the  great  features  of  the  Daily  Paper  was  the  improvement  in 
the  art  of  cookery.  With  that  end  in  view,  they  not  only 
engaged  a  cookery-page  editor,  but  they  also  started  a  place 
to  show  you  how  the  cooking  was  done. 

"  The  first  was  started  in  the  Strand,  close  to  the  office. 
They  had  a  first-class  cli-f,  everything  was  cheap  and  good, 
and  as  a  result  a  great  demand  sprang  up  for  similar 
restaurants  all  over  London.  Sterling  is  a  devotee, of 
Chaucer,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  till  he  got  posses- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  Old  Tabard  Inn,  where  he  erected  a 
Daily  Paper  restaurant.  There  was  some  trouble  at  first, 
but  Lady  Sidney  succeeded  in  getting  the  place,  and  it  is 
there  where  the  pilgrims  lunch  at  one  o'clock.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  prized  privileges  of  the  pilgrimage.  Lady 
Sidney  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  Girton  girl 
at  the  bottom.  The  pilgrims  are  encouraged  to  talk,  and 
are  questioned  as  to  what  they  have  seen.  It  is  in  reality 
a  kind  of  informal  examination,  although  so  pleasantly 
conducted  that  they  do  not  know  anything  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  are  enjoying  a  very  pleasant  lunch.  Then  when 
cigarettes  and  coffee  are  served,  Lady  Sidney  takes  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  musical  debutantes,  who  are  always 
clamouring  for  the  privilege  of  singing  before  her.  On  » 
raised  dais  at  one  end  of  the  room,  which  is  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  debutante,  whether  singer  or  performer,  shows 
what  she  can  do.  No  persons  are  allowed  a  trial  until  they 
have  satisfied  the  musical  director  of  the  Daily  Paper  that 
they  are  up  to  a  certain  standard,  but  Lady  Sidney  herself 
decides  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  sufficiently  promising 
to  be  taken  up. 

"  After  lunch  the  next  halt  is  at  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle. 
Here  she  meets  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion,  just  as 
she  does  at  the  Deanery,  the  only  difference  being  the  diocese 
and  the  place  of  meeting.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  some- 
what haggled  at  first  at  allowing  Nonconformists  to  meet 
her  ladyship  at  the  Deanery ;  but  hearing  of  it,  Lady 
Sidney  drove  at  once  to  the  Deanery,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  good  man,  hardly  knowing  how  or  why,  gave  his 
promise  to  make  no  difference  between  the  Established  and 
the  non-Established  ministers. 

"  As  the  visit  to  the  Tabernacle  does  not  occupy  long,  her 
ladyship  remains  behind  while  the  pilgrims  go  on  to 
Lambeth  Palace.  Lady  Sidney  then  drives  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  where  she  holds  a  kind  of  levee  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  occasionally  finding  time  to  visit  the  wards.  The 
pilgrims,  after  being  taken  over  Lambeth  Palace,  cross  the 
river  to  the  Abbey,  the  greatest  shrine  of  all.    While  they 
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are  going  over  the  Abbey  Lady  Sidney  meets  a  select  little 
company  of  men  of  letters  whom  the  Dean  is  delighted  to 
collect  for  her  every  week.  From  the  Abbey  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  but  a  stone's  throw ;  and  while  the  pilgrims 
are  inspecting  them  Lady  Sidney  proceeds  direct  to  the 
Terrace,  where  she  has  tea,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  the 
most  influential  and  rising  men  in  the  House.  Then, 
taking  her  seat  once  more  on  the  brake,  she  rattles  the 
pilgrims  back  to  the  office  in  fine  style." 

"  That  was  when  we  saw  her,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  A  wonderful  woman — wonderful !"  said  Pybus. 

There  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  conversation,  when  a  dull 
roar,  like  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  startled  Irene. 

"  What  is  that?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

Pybus  looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  "It  is  the  latest 
edition  of  the  curfew  bell  which  Lady  Sidney  has  introduced 
into  London.  It  is  fired  punctually  at  eight  o'clock  as  a 
signal  that  all  shops  ought  to  be  closed.  Of  course  there  is 
no  law  to  that  effect,  but  the  sound  of  the  maroon  which  is 
fired  high  into  mid-air  is  heard  all  over  London,  and  is  as  a 
loud-voiced  monitor  to  all  employers  who  keep  their  shops 
open  or  their  assistants  employed  after  that  time.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  influence  that  has  had  in  favour  of  the 
movement  for  early  closing.  In  cases  of  dispute  it  is 
enough  for  the  employees  to  say  that  they  have  worked 
after  curfew  without  extra  pay  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
public  on  their  behalf.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  time  gun,  for 
all  watches  are  set  by  the  curfew  bomb." 

"  Does  no  one  object  ?  "  said  Irene. 

"  Oh,"  said  P /bus,  "  at  first  there  was  a  great  row,  and 
there  was  an  attempt  to  indict  the  bomb  as  a  nuisance. 
But  the  thing  was  arranged  somehow,  how  I  don't  know, 
but  I  expect  that  Lady  Sidney  fixed  it  up." 

"  Really,"  said  Irene,  "  I  think  this  Lady  Sidney  is  the 
most  remarkable  woman  I  have  ever  heard  of." 

"  Or  any  one  else,  I  should  say,"  said  Pybus.  "  Why,  I 
have  just  mentioned  two  little  things  which  she  does,  and 
that  is  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  to  the  work  she  is  doing 
every  day.  But,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  hero  is  Mr.  Runce,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
Paper.  I  will  introduce  you  to  him  in  the  smoking-room 
after  dinner.  He  will  tell  you  much  more  than  I  can 
about  Lady  Sidney." 

"  It  is  quite  a  revolution." 

"  Revolution,  sir !  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
which  has  happened  in  my  time !  'Pon  my  word,  she  is 
making  old  England  merry  England  once  more.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  sunlight  which  this  woman  has  let  in  upon 
the  everyday  life  of  this  city." 

After  dinner,  Irene,  being  tired,  went  to  her  room.  The 
Professor  followed  Mr.  Pybus  to  the  smoking-room,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Runce.  He  found  that  worthy 
in  deep  conversation  with  a  young  man,  who  was  showing 
him  different  sketches  of  various  ornate  barges.  After  a 
time  the  young  man  gathered  up  his  papers  and  went  away. 
"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  taking  a  seat  next  the  Professor, 
"  but  I  had  to  see  those  drawings  before  the  order  of  the 
barges  in  the  procession  could  be  made  up." 

"  What  barges  ? "  asked  the  Professor ;  but  as  he  saw 
the  look  on  Mr.  Runce's  face  he  added  quickly,  "Excuse 
me,  but  I  have  just  arrived  from  South  America  to-day, 
and  know  nothing  that  has  been  going  on  in  England  for 
the  last  six  years." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  about  the  fete  next  week?" 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

"That  is  one  of  Lady  Sidney's  notions.  Sterling  and 
Lady  Sidney  brought  back  with  them  from  Italy  the  idea  of 
reviving  the  old  aquatic  fetes  which  used  to  form  so  large  a 
feature  in  merry  England  of  the  days  of  old.    And  between 


them  they  have  contrived  a  fete  in  the  middle  of  June 
which  beats  anything  which  has  been  ever  attempted 
previously.  This  year  the  fete  comes  off  on  the  14th  of 
June." 

"  Does  it  always  take  place  on  the  same  day  ?  "  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  No,  it  is  a  movable  feast  fixed  as  near  to  midsummer 
as  possible.  It  is  always  fixed  for  a  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  tide  is  flowing.  The  Lord  Mayor's  Show  is 
nothing  to  it.  For  months  before  it  is  the  one  absorbing 
topic  of  the  riverside  folk." 

"  What  kind  of  thing  is  it  like  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  It  is  a  combination,"  said  Runce,  "  of  all  the  great  State 
processions,  with  barges  modelled  on  the  historical  barges  of 
time  gone  by.  You  will  see,  for  instance,  on  the  14th,  the 
facsimile  of  the  barge  which  brought  the  dead  Nelson  from 
Greenwich  to  Somerset  House  after  Trafalgar,  as  well  as  a 
representation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  barge,  with  others,  each 
containing  a  band  of  musicians  and  gaily  dressed  oarsmen. 
That,  however,  is  only  one  feature  of  the  procession.  It  is 
more  than  a  mile  long,  and  is  a  general  muster  day  of  the 
boats  of  all  the  schools  and  rowing  clubs  which  have  been 
established  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  Daily  Paper 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  Sunday  and  day  schools  on 
both  sides  of  the  river." 

"  But  how  did  it  all  come  about? "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Well,"  said  Runce,  "  it  is  a  long  story ;  but  I  can  make 
it  short.  Six  years  ago  Lady  Sidney  Nestor  came  back 
from  Italy  and  struck  hands  with  a  clever  but  somewhat 
erratic  journalist,  called  Jasper  Sterling,  who  had  got  the 
most  extraordinary  ideas  as  to  what  could  be  done  by  a 
newspaper.  They  had  met  in  Rome,  and  Lady  Sidney, 
instead  of*  being  offended  at  his  rather  brusque  and 
imperious  method  of  laying  down  the  law  as  if  he  were  a 
new  Hildebrand,  threw  in  her  lot  with  his  paper  at  the  very 
start." 

"  I  know  he  was  thinking  about  it,"  said  the  Professor. 
"  I  also  knew  him." 

"  Oh !  did  you  ?  "  said  Runce.  "  Then  you  know  a  very 
remarkable  man,  sir.  I  hope  I  did  not  offend  you  by 
alluding  to  his  eccentricities." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  even  if  you  had 
said  he  was  mad  you  would  not  have  offended  me.  But 
go  on." 

"  Well,"  said  Runce,  "  Lady  Sidney  bought  the  Emanci- 
pator building  on  the  Embankment.  She  paid  half  a 
million  for  it,  and  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  in  fixing 
the  whole  thing  up  in  style.  She  made  it  her  headquarters, 
and  placed  one  of  its  wings  at  the  disposal  of  Sterling  for 
his  editorial  offices.  He  had  then  just  brought  out  his 
paper." 

"Did  the  paper  catch  on?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"Catch  on!"  exclaimed  Runce.  "It  is  not  only  one 
paper,  but  a  multitude.  The  Daily  Paper  has  affiliated 
journals  in  every  large  town  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  not 
only  in  the  three  kingdoms,  but  in  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  publish  similar  papers  in 
all  the  great  colonies  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  fact,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  get  outside 
the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Paper  as  it  is  to  get  out  of 
sound  of  the  English  tongue." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DAILY  PAPEB. 

As  the  Professor  and  Irene  entered  the  breakfast-room  on 
Monday  morning  they  met  Mr.  Runce  coming  out.  He 
said,  "  I  am  going  round  to  the  Daily  Paper  office,  and  if 
you  like  I  will  tell  Sterling  that  you  have  arrived,  and  I 
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will  telephone  you  if  he  can  make  an  appointment  to  see 
you.  Meanwhile  you  had  better  look  over  the  paper  before 
you  see  its  editor."  So  saying  he  handed  them  a  copy  of 
the  Daily  Paper  for  the  morning. 

"  What  a  duck  of  a  paper !  "  said  Irene.  "  It  is.  the  first 
newspaper  that  I  have  seen  which  it  is  possible  to  read 
without  making  a  mess  of  the  breakfast  table,  or  burying  its 
reader  from  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  company." 

"  That  would  be  no  loss  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
the  Professor  gallantly ;  "  but  it  is  the  paper  which  you 
should  always  read." 

"  It  is  the  kiud  of  paper  I  always  will  read,"  said  Irene. 
"  It  is  just  the  thing -l-  want — bright,  crisp,  and  interesting. 
Oil,"  she  said,  "  that,  is  charming !  " 

"  What  is  that  ?".  said  the  Professor. 

"  Why,  here  are  two  columns  devoted  to  housewifery,  with 
menus  for  lunch  and  dinner  printed  as  prominently  as  if 
they  were  telegrams  from  Timbuctoo  or  any  other  out-of-the- 
way  place.  Now  I  call  that  really  nice.  It  is  no  good  talk- 
ing about  papers  for  women  unless  you  give  as  much  impor- 
tance to  the  affairs  of  the  house  at  home  as  to  the  House  of 
Commons." 

"  Waiter,"  said  the  Professor,  "  give  me  another  copy  of 
this  paper ;  it  is  evident  my  wife  does  not  intend  to  give 
hers  up." 

The  waiter  at  once  brought  another  copy  of  the  paper,  and 
the  Professor  and  his  wife  were  so  absorbed  in  its  perusal 
that  they  allowed  their  coffee  to  grow  cold.  Just  as  they  had 
made  that  discovery  a  messenger  came  in  to  say  that  some 
one  wanted  Glogoul  at  the  telephone.  When  the  Professor 
returned  he  said,  "  An  appointment  to  lunch  with  Sterling 
at  the  Daily  Paper  offices  at  one  o'clock.  We  had  better  not 
make  our  pilgrimage  round  London  to-day." 

Punctually  at  one  they  were  in  the  waiting-room  of 
the  Daily  Paper,  where  their  names  were  taken  by  a 
civil  young  lady,  who  said  that. the  editor  was  expecting 
them  and  would  be  with  them  in  a  minute.  Putting  their 
cards  into  a  pneumatic  tube,  she  pressed  a  button.  Two 
minutes  later  there  came  back  a  card  on  which  was  scribbled, 
"  Delighted  to  see  you.  Must  ask  you  to  wait  for  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  Russian  Ambassador  is  with  me  just  now — 
he  will  not  be  long.  Meantime,  if  you  like,  Miss  Derby  will 
show  you  over  the  building." 

"Are  you  Miss  Derby?"  said  the  Professor  to  the 
attendant. 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  Miss  Derby  is  the  lady-guide.  I  only 
attend  to  the  waiting-room." 

She  rang  a  bell  and  Miss  Derby  appeared.  She  was  a  lady 
of  about  twenty-five,  facile,  obliging,  and  communicative. 

On  being  introduced  by  the  attendant  she  said,  "  Perhaps 
it  would  be  best  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  building  first  and 
then  walk  down.  It  is  easier.  Just  step  into  this  lift." 
No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  in  five  seconds  the  rapid 
elevator  landed  them  on  the  roof  of  the  building.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day.  The  tide  was  beginning  to  flow.  There 
was  just  enough  wind  to  make  the  flags  overhead  flap  in  the 
breeze.  London  lay  below  them  with  all  its  monstrosities 
of  architecture  and  the  dull  monotony  of  squalid  common- 
place streets.  But  the  river  was  there  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light. They  were  in  the  centre  of  the  great  arc  which  has 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey  at  one  end,  and 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Monument  at  the  other.  "  You  will  get 
an  even  bettor  view,"  said  their  guide,  "  if  you  come  up  to 
the  camera  obscura."  So  saying  she  led  them  to  the  lower 
dome  which  rose  between  the  two.  Here  again  was  a 
lift  which  carried  them  up  to  a  chamber  where  every 
night  the  immense  search-light  blazed,  which  sent  a 
piercing  ray  of  brilliance  across  Greater  London.  From 
darkness,  until  the  paper  went  to  press,  that  light  ceased  not 


to  revolve.  It  was  not  extinguished  until  the  last  forme 
had  gone  to  the  foundry  and  the  midlines  had  started. 
There  were  arrangements  made  for  varying  the  colours  of 
the  light  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  the  rays  could  1* 
depressed  to  any  angle. 

"  If  you  were  here  at  night,"  said  Miss  Derby, "  you  would 
see  that  the  light  makes  the  complete  circuit  of  London  in  tea 
minutes.  It  pauses  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  on  each  of  twenty 
buildings,  which  are  thrown  out  by  its  ray  into  clear  relief. 
These  buildings  are  the  various  branch  offices  of  the  paper. 
The  idea  is  that  the  bright  ray  resting  on  them  should 
direct  the  attention  of  all  who  have  any  news  to  communi- 
cate. If  they  take  it  to  the  branch  office  it  is  at  once 
telephoned  to  the  main  building." 

"  But  unless  you  had  very  high  buildings  for  your  branch 
offices  "  >  •  - 

"  That  is  just  what  we  have,"  interrupted  Miss  Derby. 
"At  first  we  had  to  put  up  with  small  ones,  but  as  the 
influence  of  the  paper  grew  we  had  to  establish  branch  offices 
in  all  parts  of  London.  They  are  all  built  so  as  to  show  a 
white  front  of  enamelled  brick,  and  so  that  the  ray  will  strike 
them  at  right  angles.  They  constitute  so  many  light  spots 
in  the  midst  of  London,  and  each  of  them  is  in  its  small 
way  for  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  what  the 
central  office  is  to  the  whole  of  London." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Irene. 

"  Oh !  "  said  Miss  Derby,  "  it  is  the  social  meeting-place, 
the  free  library  and  reading-room,  and  a  telephonic  exchange, 
as  well  as  a  place  where  any  member  of  the  Fellowship  can 
obtain  any  information  that  is  procurable  in  London  without 
any  charge  or  loss  of  time." 
"  The  Fellowship !  "  said  the  Professor.  "  What  is  that  ?  * 
Miss  Derby  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  "  Excuse  me," 
said  the  Professor  hurriedly  —  producing  his  well-worn 
formula — "I  have  just  returned  from  South  America, 
where  I  have  been  for  the  last  six  years.  I  have  very 
seldom  seen  a  newspaper,  and  know  nothing  about  any- 
thing at  all." 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Derby,  "  that  explains  what  otbend-e 
would  have  been  quite  inexplicable.  The  Fellowship  is  an 
association  without  which  the  Daily  Pajier,  great  as  it  is 
would  have  been  comparatively  powerless.  But,"  said  Miss 
Derby,  "will  you  not  come  and  see  the  camera  obscura!* 

Following  her  lead,  they  ascended  a  winding  staircase  and 
entered  the  largest  camera  obscura  in  the  world.  The  artist 
on  duty  had  left  for  lunch,  and  the  chamber  was  empty. 

"  You  see  how  it  works,"  said  Miss  Derby,  pulling  the 
strings.  Instantly  the  Professor  and  Irene  saw  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  a  scene  on  the  Embankment. 

Irene,  who  had  never  seen  a  camera  obscura  before, 
exclaimed,  "  How  wonderful !  How  lifelike !  It  is  like  a 
living  photograph  in  colours !  " 

Miss  Derby  smiled  and  pulled  another  string,  and  in 
another  minute  they  were  looking  at  the  scene  on  London 
Bridge,  with  all  its  vehicles  passiug  to  and  fro.  Another 
change,  and  they  saw  Trafalgar  Square,  with  its  fountains 
and  statues  and  the  busy  stream  of  life  hurrying  past. 

"During  every  hour  of  daylight,"  said  Miss  Derby, "an 
artist  is  on  duty  here.  When  any  accident  or  disturbance 
occurs  in  the  city,  communications  are  sent  to  her  by 
telephone.  At  once  she  turns  the  camera  upon  the  sja* 
where  the  accident  has  occurred.  Oh,  by  the  bye,  here  i* 
one  of  the  artists." 

As  she  spoke  a  lady  came  running  upstairs,  carrying  a 
written  telephonic  message  in  her  hand.  Bowing  quickly 
to  those  present,  she  cast  a  glance  at  the  map  of  London 
with  which  the  wall  was  pajiered,  noted  the  number  of  one 
of  the  many  parallel  lines  which  divided  the  map  into 
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sections,  and  then,  turning  the  camera  in  the  direction  of  the 
number,  she  adjusted  it  in  accordance  with  the  number  on 
the  parallel  line  within  which  the  street  was  contained  on 
the  map.    "  Wait,"  said  Miss  Derby,  "  and  watch." 

Instantly  they  saw  thrown  upon  the  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  a  great  building  in  which  a  fire  was  raging. 
Flames  were  bursting  from  the  windows.  A  fire-escape 
had  been  placed  against  the  wall  in  order  to  rescue  a 
group  of  people  who  had  taken  shelter  on  the  roof.  It 
was  a  scene  of  intense  excitement.  The  moment  the 
picture  was  thrown  upon  the  table  the  artist  began  a 
sketch.  As  for  the  others,  they  were  much  too  interested 
,  in  the  fire  to  watch  what  she  was  doing.  The 
fire  was  evidently  getting  hotter  and  hotter,  flames  were 
mingled  with  the  smoke  which  was  now  bursting  from 
the  uppermost  windows. 
They  could  see  the  brass- 
helmetcd  firemen  creeping 
slowly  up  the  fire-escape. 
They  were  as  small  as  ants, 
but  perfectly  distinct.  The 
huddled  crowd  on  the  roof 
was  straining  over  the  para- 
pet and  calling  aloud  for 
help.  They  could  hear 
nothing — that  was  the  odd 
part  of  it.  The  whole  scene 
was  enacted  before  them  as 
vividly  as  life,  but  in  dumb 
show.  Everything  was  in 
motion.  They  saw  t  he  smoke, 
the  flames,  the  gesticulations 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  upward 
movement  of  the  firemen. 
They  watched  with  an  in- 
terest almost  too  intense  for 
breathing.  Great- was  their 
delight  when  they  saw  the 
last  of  the  persons  on  the  roof 
safely  conveyed  down  the 
fire-escape.  The  Professor 
could  hardly  restrain  him- 
self from  giving  a  cheer. 
The  artist  looked  up  in 
astonishment.  They  then 
glanced  at  her  drawings. 
She  had  made  a  rapid  series 
of  sketches  of  the  whole 
scene,  which,  although  lack- 
ing the  colour  and  life  of  the 
picture  shown  by  the  camera, 
nevertheless  depicted  the 
scene  very  accurately.  While  they  were  looking  over  her 
sketches  she  had  taken  another  piece  of  paj>er,  and  was  again 
busily  engaged.  The  Professor  turned  to  look  at  the  table. 
There  was  a  wonderful  sight.  Although  it  was  a  little  after 
noon,  the  flames  could  be  distinctly  seen  bursting  out  of  the  top 
storey  and  through  the  roof  of  the  doomed  mill.  Suddenly 
the  whole  centre  of  the  mill  seemed  to  give  way,  and  a  great 
cloud  of  dust  and  flame,  shot  perpendicularly  into  the  air. 
The  artist,  who  was  watching  the  progress  of  the  fire,  caught 
the  exact  moment  when  the  roof  fell  in.  When  she  had 
linished  her  sketch  she  turned  a  lever,  and  instead  of  seeing 
the  top  of  the  building  they  saw  its  base.  There  were  fire- 
engines  in  the  road,  and  fire-floats  on  the  river,  spouting 
streams  of  water  upon  the  burning  building.  Firemen  ami 
]»iliceinen  were  busily  at  work,  while  outside  stood  an 
excited  crowd. 

A  telephone  bell  rang.  Turning  from  the  instrument,  Miss 
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Derby  said,  "  The  chief  bids  me  tell  you  that  the  ambas- 
sador has  left,  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
come  down  and  lunch  at  once." 

Descending  the  stairs  into  the  lamp-room,  they  entered 
the  lift,  then  got  into  the  lift  on  the  roof,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  were  on  the  basement,  where  they  found  Jasper 
Sterling  waiting  for  them.  After  a  very  hearty  greeting, 
they  set  out  for  the  restaurant. 

"  What  an  odd  thing !  "  said  Irene.  "  I  never  saw  before 
lifts  worked  by  girls  instead  of  boys,  and  what  a  pretty 
costume  these  girl  pages  wear!  " 

"  Well,"  said  Sterling,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  lift-boy 
work  don't  suit  well  with  petticoats,  and  so  Madame  Lill  set 
to  work  and  devised  that  costume  in  order  to  allow  the  girls 
to  do  the  work.    I  am  glad  you  like  it." 

"  It  is  charming ;  so  neat, 
so  graceful,  so  pretty.  I  only 
wish  we  all  could  wear  that 
costume." 

"  We  are  immensely  in- 
terested in  your  camera 
obsenra,''  said  the  Professor. 
"  We  have  been  wajtching  a 
fire  down  at  Southwark." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Sterling, 
"it  is  a  very  simple  idea; 
but  we  shall  not  be  up  to 
the  mark  until  we  have  one 
on  each  of  our  twenty  branch 
offices,  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  pretty  much  every- 
thing that  goes  on  is 
London." 

By  this  time  they  had 
reached  the  restaurant, 
which  occupied  one  wing  of 
the  building  stretching  to 
the  Strand. 

"  What  in  the  name  of 
fortune,"  said  the  Professor 
brightly,  as  they  entered  the 
restaurant,  "is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  It  is  more  like  a 
music-room  than  a  cook- 
shop." 

"  It  is  a  way  of  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone. 
You  should  always  have 
music  at  dinner ;  it  serves  as 
a  substitute  for  conversation, 
and  facilitates  the  digestion, 
and,  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant for  me,  it  enables  one  to  talk  confidences  to  one's 
next-door  neighbour  without  the  man  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  hearing  what  one  is  saying." 

"Sav,  do  vou  run  this  cook-shop  as  well  as  the  paper?" 
Sterling  looked  up.    "  Did  we  not  fix  that  up  before  I 
left  Homey    Oh,  no,  I  believe  it  was  an  afterthought.  The 
fact  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  branches  of  our 
paper." 

"Dear  me,  Glogoul,"  said  Irene,  "don't  you  remember 
they  were  talking  about  that  the  other  day  when  they  were 
telling  us  about  the  pilgrimages  ?  " 

"  So  I  do,"  said  the  Professor  :  "  but  I  did  not  reahse  that 
it  was  anything  like  such  a  gigantic  concern  as  this." 

It  was  indeed  a  gigantic  concern.  The  place  was  four 
storeys  high,  with  an  underground  basement.  The  first 
three  storeys  were  divided  into  dining-halls,  while  the 
top  storey  was  reserved  for  the  kitchens.    All  the  cooking 
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was  done  next  the  roof.  The  walls  were  thick,  so  that  the 
orchestra  in  one  room  did  not  interfere  with  the  solo  singer 
in  the  next. 

"  We  have  all  our  debutantes  here,  besides  three  regular 
bands,"  said  Sterling.  "  It  is  very  popular,  and  our  eighteen- 
penny  table  d'hote  is  declared  by  good  judges  to  be  better 
than  what  could  be  procured  in  London  for  five  shillings 
before  we  started  this  restaurant.  But,"  continued  Sterling, 
"  I  am  afraid  we  are  late  for  table  d'hote ;  we  had  better  go 
into  the  room  where  we  can  be  served  a  la  carte.  There  is 
music  there  also,  but  we  can  have  a  quiet  corner  to 
ourselves." 

All  the  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  with  frescoes.  "  I 
never  saw  such  beautiful  fresco  painting,"  said  Irene ;  "  they 
are  perfectly  lovely." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Madame  Lill,"  said  Sterling.  "  She  has  a 
wonderful  eye  for  effective  decoration.  If  you  notice,  all  the 
frescoes  in  this  room  relate  to  one  country.  It  is  so -with 
each  of  the  rooms,  and  there  are  nine  halls.  The  subjects 
are  selected  from  nine  of  the  leading  English-speaking 
communities.  We  are,  at  present,  in  the  Welsh  room. 
There  are,  besides,  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  rooms. 
Then  there  are  the  Australian,  the  Canadian,  and  the 
South  African  rooms.  Two  are  devoted  to  the  United . 
States  of  America — one  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  other 
to  the  Western.  The  idea  of  the  artists  was  to  represent  the 
most  characteristic  landscapes  or  views  that  were  at  all 
cheering  and  enlivening  in  their  countries.  Everything  of  a 
gloomy  nature  was  resolutely  excluded.  When  people  eat 
they  should  not  be  gloomy." 

"  One  of  your  panels  is  not  yet  filled,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  No,"  said  Sterling,  "  the  competition  has  not  yet  been 
awarded.  All  these  pictures  have  been  painted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prize  competition  offered  by  the  paper.  That 
is  not  my  department ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  But  how  did  your  cook-shop  come  about  ? "  said  the  . 
Professor  to  Sterling. 

"  Oh,  very  naturally.  It  grew  like  everything  else. 
When  we  started  our  cookery  page,  with  menus  and  cookery  • 
recipes,  my  wife  said, '  What  is  the  good  of  these  things  to 
me  ?  I  have  often  tried  these  printed  recipes,  but  the  dishes 
never  come  out  as  they  ought  to ;  then  you  cannot  get  the 
ingredients,  and  there  is  always  something  missed  out  of  the 
cookery  book  recipes  even  when  they  are  printed  in  the 
Daily  Paper'  That  set  me  thinking,  and  I  took  counsel 
with  the  chef  who  prepared  my  daily  menus.  We  decided 
to  start  an  experimental  restaurant  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
Fellows." 

"  Fellows  again,"  whispered  Irene  to  the  Professor. 
"Hush!"  said  he. 

Sterling  when  talking  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
interruption.  He  went  on : "  We  started  the  restaurant  on  the 
principle  that  as  every  thing  was  cheaper  in  England  than 
in  France,  it  was  a  scandal  that  we  could  not  have  as  good 
a  meal  in  London  at  least  as  cheaply  as  we  could  get  it  in 
France.  So  instead  of  only  printing  our  menus  and  pub- 
lishing our  recipes  in  the  paper,  we  established  a  restaurant 
under  a  first-class  French  cook,  and  made  him  serve  at 
table  d'hote  all  the  dishes  described  in  the  previous  day's 
paper.  Every  Fellow,  moreover,  has  the  right  to  send  his 
wife,  daughter,  or  servants  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how  the 
<lishes  are  made.  If  you  go  upstairs  after  dinner  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  gallery  all  round  the  kitchen  which  is 
reserved  for  Fellows  and  members  of  their  family.  When  a 
dish  is  being  prepared  a  printed  recipe  with  the  ingredients 
is  posted  up  above  the  cook's  head  so  that  all  can  see  what 
is  going  on.  It  is  quite  astonishing  what  improvement  this 
simple  arrangement  has  made  in  English  cooking.  We 
have  this  place  here  where  we  serve  about  two  thousand 


lunches  every  day  and  about  three  thousand  dinners  and 
suppers.  But  it  is  strictly  confined  to  Fellows  and  theij 
friends.    We  do  not  cater  for  the  general  public." 

"  Do  tell  me,  Mr.  Sterling,  what  is  a  Fellow  and  who  are 
the  Fellows,"  said  Irene. 

"Fellows?"  said  Mr.  Sterling.  "Oh,  that  is  another 
story ;  I  will  tell  you  that  some  other  time.  But  do  eat 
something.  I  am  just  a  little  tired,  but  I  shall  be  all  right 
directly." 

"  Do  you  notice,"  said  Irene  to  Glogoul,  "  that  every 
waiter  in  this  place  is  a  woman;  and  what  a  delightful 
costume  they  wear !  It  is  not  quite  so  pretty  as  that  of 
the  page's,  but  what  a  contrast  to  the  glaring  aprons  and 
dowdy  dresses  one  sees  at  the  Duval  restaurants." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  but  have  you  seen  the  notice 
that  is  printed  on  the  back  of  every  menu  card  ?  " 

Irene  had  not,  but  she  turned  it  over  and  read : — 

"  All  tips  or  gratuities  are  rigidly  forbidden.  Any  attendant 
who  is  offered  money  without  immediately  reporting  the 
circumstance  to  the  director  will  be  instantly  dismissed ;  and 
any  Fellow  reported  as  having  tendered  a  gratuity  to  any  of 
the  attendants  will  be  at  once  struck  off  the  roll  of  the  Fellow- 
ship, and  debarred  from  all  the  privileges  of  that  society  for 
the  space  of  one  year."' 

Just  at  this  moment  a  quartette  came  upon  the  dais  and 
began  to  sing  a  charming  little  musical  piece.  "  They  are 
rehearsing  for  the  fete,"  said  Sterling.  "They  are  singing  a 
part  of  the  cantata  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  river  masque.    Their  voices  sound  very  pretty." 

"  And  yet  it  will  sound  even  prettier,"  said  Irene,  "  when 
it  is  sung  to  the  plashing  of  the  oars."  When  the  quartette 
was  finished,  the  visitors  indicated  their  pleasure  by  hearty 
but  subdued  applause. 

"  You  will  be  surprised,"  said  Sterling,  "  what  a  number 
of  applications  we  have  for  permission  to  sing  here. 
Every  debutante  who  can  sing,  or  imagines  she  can  sing, 
always  applies  for  permission  to  sing  before  our  Fellows. 
Long  experience  has  made  them  a  rather  critical  audience, 
and  if  any  debutantes  have  the  approval  of  our  English  room, 
which  prides  itself  upon  its  critical  and  cultured  company, 
their  career  is  pretty  well  secured.  But,"  he  said,  "  we  had 
better  go  upstairs  to  the  smoking-room." 

Entering  the  lift  they  found  themselves  almost  immediately 
on  the  roof,  whjch  had  been  converted  into  a  beautiful 
garden.  In  winter  the  hall  was  enclosed  in  glass.  In 
summer  the  side  walls  were  removed,  but  the  graceful  iron 
balustrades  gave  the  sense  of  security  without  impairing, 
the  idea  of  being  in  the  open  air.  No  more  pleasant  addi- 
tion could  have  been  devised  high  above  the  roar  of  the 
street  and  free  from  the  interruptions  below. 

"But  did  you  not  say  that  the  cook-shop  was  at  the 
top  ?  "  said  Irene. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sterling,  smiling. 

"  But  I  cannot  smell  it." 

"No,"  said  Sterling,  "we  took  special  care  to  prevent 
that.  But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  over  the  kitchen 
while  we  have  a  cigarette  ?  " 

Irene  was  handed  over  to  one  of  the  attendants,  who  took 
her  round  the  gallery,  where  ladies  and  their  servants  were 
watching  the  preparations  for  dinner.  She  noticed  that 
most  of  the  assistants  in  the  kitchen  were  very  refined 
people,  and  she  remarked  this  to  the  attendant. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  are  most  of  them  daughters 
of  professional  men.  They  will  make  more  money  in  this 
profession  than  in  any  other  that  is  open  to  them.  They 
would  gladly  pay  premiums,  but  no  premiums  are  taken. 
They  receive  free  training  in  return  for  their  services." 

"  How  does  the  thing  go  ?  "  said  the  Professor  to  Sterling. 

"  Oh,  first  rate,"  said  he.    "  Better  than  I  expected  even 
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in  my  most  sanguine  moments.  But  that  of  course  is  due 
to  Lady  Sidney.  I  never  contemplated  for  a  moment  that  I 
would  have  such  an  immense  reinforcement  as  she  has 
brought  me.  Without  her  I  should  have  done  fairly  well ; 
with  her  we  practically  run  the  machine." 

"  What  machine  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Pretty  well  all  outdoors,"  said  Sterling,  smiling. 

"  Tell  me  how  it  all  started  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Sterling,  "  it  started  easily  enough.  I  got  my 
dew  upon  my  fleece.  I  got  my  100,000  subscribers  and  set 
to  work  to  found  the  paper.  I  had  hardly  started  when 
Lady  Sidney  came  from  Rome  and  renewed  her  offer.  I 
placed  the  whole  of  the  financial  department  under  her 
control.  That,  if  you  remember,  was  her  idea.  She  was  to 
be  the  St.  George  of  modern  times,  with  the  sword  of 
brightness,  and  the  paper  which  I  was  to  found  was  to  be 
her  steed  on  which  she  was  to  ride  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer." 

"  You  could  have  done  nothing  without  her  millions,  I 
Buppose  ?  "  said  the  Professor  doubtfully. 

"You  are  quite  wrong,"  said  Sterling.  "The  success  of 
the  paper  is  due,  not  to  her  millions  but  to  the  Fellowship." 

"Always  this  Fellowship!  You  pique  our  curiosity 
terribly.   What  is  a  Fellow  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  Fellowship!"  said  Sterling;  "that  is  another 
development  of  Lady  Sidney's  gospel  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  That  was  due  to  a  very  clever  young  fellow,  Dick 
Grant,  whom  I  also  met  in  Borne,  and  who  is  in  training  for 
the  assistant  editorship.  Her  idea  of  that  mystic  formula, 
which  you  will  notice  is  painted  over  the  entrance  to  our 
City  office,  seemed  to  her  merely  to  have  a  negative  signifi- 
cance— that  is  to  say,  its  meaning  was  that  two  and  two 
made  four,  and  not  five  or  three.  But  it  seemed  to  Grant  to 
have  another  sense.  That  two  and  two  make  four  seemed 
to  him  to  inculcate  the  increase  of  power  which  arose  from 
the  combining  of  small  numbers.  I  had  no  sooner  got  my 
100,000  subscribers,  than  it  occurred  to  him  that  we  might 
be  able  to  raise  up  from  among  them  a  body  of  men  and 
women  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  penny  a  day  for  pur- 
poses of  public  beneficence.  The  idea  caught  on.  We 
began  with  a  membership  of  ten ;  before  the  year  was  out 
we  had  fifty  thousand  members,  and  at  present  how  many 
Fellows  do  you  think  we  have  scattered  over  all  the  world  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  Professor. 

"  Five  hundred  thousand,"  said  Sterling.  "  Each  of  them 
pays  a  penny  a  day  for  public  purposes,  which  are  approved 
of  and  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Daily  Paper. 
That  represents  an  income  available  for  public  purposes  of 
£750,000  a  year.  The  formula  was,  'Who  will  spare  a 
cigarette  a  day  in  order  to  underpin  the  empire  and  develop 
the  amenities  of  life  and  make  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  first  for  the  Fellows,  and  then  for  their  fellows  ?  " 

"It  is  a  great  idea,"  said  the  Professor;  "but  how  do 
you  work  it?" 

"  Very  simply,"  said  Sterling.  "  Every  Fellow  undertakes 
to  contribute  a  penny  a  day,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  office 
every  quarter.  If  the  subscription  is  a  week  overdue,  the 
Fellow  receives  notice  that  his  subscription  is  due,  and  if  he 
has  not  sent  it  in  in  another  week  he  is  struck  off  the  roll 
of  the  Fellowship.  But  the  advantages  are  so  great  that 
very  few  sacrifice  their  membership." 

"  £750,000  is  a  great  deal  of  money.  What  do  you  do 
with  it  all?" 

"Oh,  there  are  no  end  of  ways  of  spending  it.  It  is 
divided  into  four  portions.  The  first,  imperial ;  the  second, 
philanthropic ;  the  third,  artistic;  and  the  fourth,  recrea- 
tive. For  instance,  the  great  Olympic  Festival  with  which 
we  are  going  to  inaugurate  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  entirely  paid  for  out  of  the  Fellowship  funds." 


"  Has  the  Fellowship  any  specific  views  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Sterling.  "The  Fellowship,  rcu»bj? 
speaking,  tries  to  forward  everything  which  is  advocated  in 
the  Baity  Paper." 

"  Oh,  1  understand,"  said  the  Professor,  laughing.  "  And 
the  Daily  Paper  was  founded  in  order  to  advocate  year 
views." 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  your  humorous  exaggeration  has  a 
kernel  of  truth.  The  fundamental  principle  in  dealing  witl 
the  Imperial  fund  is  to  keep  it  in  reserve  in  case  <A 
emergencies.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  were  urgently  needed 
annex  an  island,  reinforce  a  garrison,  or  subsidise  a  chartered 
company  to  tide  over  a  crisis  until  Parliament  could  I* 
roused  to  a  sense  of  its  duty,  the  Fellowship  Fund  could  be 
drawn  upon,  and  we  have  more  than  once  done  this  with 
immense  effect.  In  philanthropy  the  opposite  prineipfe 
is  resorted  to.  It  is  chiefly  spent  in  making  grants  to 
associations  and  individuals  who  will  undertake  to  raise  t 
certain  amount  of  money  for  the  advancement  of  certain 
objects.  That  is  to  say,  if  in  any  town  a  local  society  wouki 
undertake  to  raise  £500  for  the  erection  of  drinking  fountain:, 
we  would  grant  them  £100,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Here 
also  the  principle  is  that  the  fund  is  to  be  used  more  to 
start  things  than  to  maintain  them." 

"  What  do  you  do  in  art? " 

"  Oh,  there  is  the  drama,  there  is  painting,  and  there  it 
music.  But  beyond  saying  that  we  have  founded  a  Natiwal 
Theatre,  and  are  rapidly  bringing  into  existence  diocesaa 
troupes  in  every  part  of  England,  I  will  not  say  anything 
more  about  it  at  present.  In  painting  we  have  founded  a 
school  of  miniature  painters  for  the  production  of  lantern 
slides,  so  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  painters  may  be 
made  familiar  in  the  villages  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
By  the  bye,  before  you  go  i  must  take  you  to  see  our  kan 
library  of  lantern  slides.  It  is  a  gigantic  concern,  and  modi 
appreciated  by  Fellows  in  every  part  of  the  world." 

"  And  what  about  recreation  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Oh,  recreation !  You  have  seen  the  preparations  for  ocr 
naval  fete  on  June  the  14th.  That  is  only  one  of  a 
multitude  of  methods  by  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  merry  England  back  again.  There  are  few  things  of 
.which  we  are  more  proud  than  the  success  which  hs» 
attended  the  acclimatisation  of  the  German  beer  garden  in 
England.  It  is  an  immense  success,  and  if  we  could  anl» 
modify  the  English  climate  it  would  be  even  more  so." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  even  beyond  the  power  of  tia 
Fellowship,"  said  the  Professor. 

"Who  knows?"  said  the  editor.  "We  have  not  y* 
abandoned  hope  of  doing  even  that." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

Sterling  had  hardly  finished  his  coffee  when  a  : 
brought  him  word  that  he  was  wanted  immediately  in  tie- 
sanctum.  The  newly-appointed  Viceroy  of  India  had  jus 
called  to  pay  his  respects  and  take  leave. 

"  Ask  him  to  wait  a  moment,"  said  Sterling ;  "  I  wul  be 
there  directly.  I  know  what  he  wants  to  see  me  about,  btt 
he  ought  really  to  see  Lady  Sidney.  There  is  a  suspkxs. 
of  some  great  corruption  in  one  of  the  Indian  departmisK, 
and  there  has  been  much  talk  of  sending  one  of  ottr  St 
Georges  to  investigate  the  whole  thing.  But  if  you  can  to 
wait  I  will  polish  him  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Maac- 
time,  you  and  your  wife  might  like  to  see  round  ocr 
reception-room,  where  Lady  Sidney  holds  her  teceptieav 
twice  a  week." 

Descending  from  the  roof,  they  entered  the  main  IniWiasft 
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where  the  Professor  and  Irene  were  handed  over  to  another 
lady  guide,  who  conducted  them  up  a  splendid  marble  stair- 
case to  Lady  Sidney's  talon,  as  her  reception-room  was 
usually  called.  The  salon,  was  a  large  room  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  looking  out  oyer  the  Embankment  Gardens, 
with  a  great  many  nooks  and  corners  in  which  groups  could 
converse  without  being  interrupted  by  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  visitors.  "  Lady  Sidney,"  said  their 
guide,  "  is  very  particular  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
walls  and  the  furniture,  nothing  should  be  the  same  for  more 
than  a  week  at  a  time.  Every  week  the  contents  of  the 
salon  are  changed.  It  has  just  been  done  up  for  the  recep- 
tion to-morrow  night.  In  that  recess  you  will  see  the  diploma 
work  of  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  Canadian  artists. 
The  honour  has  been  accorded  him  of  exhibiting  it  here  for 
one  week.  Next  week  its  place  will  be  taken  by  a  painting 
by  some  other  artist." 

"  But  can  you  always  get  good  pictures  ?  "  asked  Irene. 

The  guide  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  "  We  have  the 
whole  world  to  draw  upon,"  she  said,  "  and  there  are  only 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  regarded  as  a  much 
greater  honour  to  have  your  picture  exhibited  in  Lady 
Sidney's  salon  than  to  have  it  hung  on  the  line  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  On  the  tables  you  will  see  nothing  but  the  books 
which  have  been  published  in  the  last  few  days.  There  are 
to  be  found  also  the  latest  magazines  and  photographs.  In 
another  of  the  recesses  you  will  find  the  latest  models  of 
scientific  inventions.  In  fact,  everything  is  here  that  is 
thought  worthy  of  being  described  in  the  Daily  Paper.  But," 
said  she,  "there  is  the  telephone-bell."  Returning,  she 
informed  them  that  the  Viceroy  had  gone  and  that  the  Chief 
wished  to  see  them  at  once. 

Leaving  the  reception-room  they  made  their  way  to  the 
sanctum.  Over  the  door  was  the  inscription  taken  from 
the  sermon  by  which  Carey  founded  British  missions — 
"  Attempt  great  things  for  God.  Expect  great  things 
from  God."  It  was  a  bright  room  looking  out  over  the 
Thames.  At  the  desk  was  a  speaking-tube  connected 
with  a  dozen  different  departments,  while  by  a  telephonic 
system  the  editor  could  at  once  communicate  with  any  one 
in  the  main  building,  or  in  any  of  the  twenty  branch 
offices.  Close  to  the  desk  was  a  revolving  bookshelf, 
while  the  walls  constituted  a  veritable  museum.  It  was  an 
octagonal  building.  One  of  the  octagons  was  occupied  by 
the  door,  while  two  others  were  devoted  to  the  windows. 
The  desk  filled  a  fourth.  The  four  remaining  octagons  were 
each  devoted  to  one  of  Sterling's  patron  saints.  The  statue 
of  the  saint  occupied  the  slight  recess  in  the  centre.  Round 
the  saint  were  grouped  relics.  The  central  place  was 
devoted  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  statue  being  surrounded 
with  portraits  and  miniatures  of  the  great  Protector.  The 
companion  panel  was  devoted  to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  while  the 
third  was  occupied  by  General  Gordon.  In  the  fourth  there 
was  an  exquisitely  painted  picture  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
Immediately  over  the  editor's  desk  stood  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  the  crucifix  which  hangs  over  the  screen 
in  Lucerne  Cathedral. 

"  I  am  a  great  believer  in  relics,"  said  the  editor.  "  No 
one  who  has  studied  psychometry  can  doubt  their  influence 
upon  certain  susceptible  persons,  and  therefore  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  their  influence  may  be  exerted  in  a  lesser  degree 
on  those  who  are  not  so  gifted.  I  like  to  surround  myself 
with  the  relics  of  those  whose  character  I  most  admire  and 
whose  exploits  I  should  most  desire  to  imitate.  I  also  think 
there  is  a  certain  influence  which  comes  from  portraits.  But 
this  is  my  own  room ;  just  look  at  the  reception-room ! "  So 
saying,  he  led  them  into  an  adjoining  room  on  the  right. 

This  also  overlooked  the  Thames  Embankment,  but  it  was 
much  more  luxuriously  furnished  than  the  sanctum.  Books 


and  papers  lay  about  on  the  settees.  One  or  two  striking 
pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  and  there  was  no  pleasanter 
place  in  which  to  spend  half-an-hour.  When  Sterling  was 
showing  them  in,  the  door  opened  and  a  messenger  appeared, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  ushered  in. 

"  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Sterling,"  said  he ;  "  I  merely 
called  to  express  my  heartfelt  congratulations  for  the  victory 
which  you  have  gained  in  the  courts." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Sterling  brightening ;  "  is  the  verdict  all 
right?" 

"  Yes ;  the  jury  did  not  even  leave  the  box.  The  verdict 
was  greeted  with  cheers  by  the  crowded  court,  which  the 
judge  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  repress." 

Sterling  flushed  slightly,  shook  hands  heartily  with  his 
visitor,  and  then  returned  to  the  sanctum. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  the  Professor,  "  what  is  the  trial  to 
which  you  referred  ?  " 

"  First  sit  down,"  said  Sterling,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  It  is  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  actions  which 
have  been  brought  against  us  by  the  scoundrels  whose  trade 
Lady  Sidney  has  pretty  well  destroyed." 

At  this  point  the  bell  rang,  announcing  another  visitor. 

"  Excuse  me  a  minute,"  said  Sterling. 

A  minute  later  he  returned.  "  It  was  Lord  Rothschild, 
who  also  came  with  his  congratulations.  I  have  told  my 
son  I  cannot  be  worried  with  any  more  congratulations ;  he 
can  receive  them.  It  is  enough  to  have  won  the  case, 
without  having  the  whole  town  here  to  congratulate  you." 

"  But,"  said  the  Professor,  "  tell  me  about  this  action." 

"  Sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  I  shall  not  be 
disturbed  now,"  said  Sterling,  locking  the  door.  "  Now  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Again  the  bell  sounded.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Sterling  testily. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  here  to  present  his  congratula- 
tions," said  his  son. 

"Oh!  the  Prince  of  Wales!"  said  Sterling.  "He  had 
better  see  Lady  Sidney.  I  daresay  she  will  not  grudge- 
him  a  few  minutes. 

"  In  order  that  you  should  understand  the  significance  of 
this  action,"  said  Sterling,  "I  must  tell  you  how  Lady 
Sidney  has  carried  out  her  idea  of  doing  something  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  wholesale  swindling  which  used  to  disgrace- 
finance.  We  began  very  modestly.  We  got  the  best  city 
editor  we  could.  He  was  a  mau  who  could  not  write  a  line ; 
but  he  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
He  had  the  instinct  of  a  detective,  the  tenacity  of  a  sleuth- 
hound,  and  a  phenomenal  memory.  We  were  most  fortunate 
in  laying  our  hands  upon  him.  He  could  give  you  the 
history  of  every  person  who  was  engaged  in  company  pro- 
moting, or  in  all  the  more  or  less  fraudulent  enterprises  of 
the  age,  running  off  on  his  fingers  exactly  what  companies 
they  had  floated,  how  many  of  their  concerns  had  liquidated,, 
and  how  many  were  still  in  existence.  He  was  thoroughly 
incorruptible,  and  entirely  shared  Lady  Sidney's  hatred 
of  the  predatory  class.  We  attached  to  him  a  couple  of  smart 
graduates,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  finance,  who- 
could  put  facts  in  a  crisp  telling  way  without  going  a  syllable 
beyond  their  brief.  You  will  have  seen  that  our  City 
article  has  a  permanent  pillory  at  its  head,  in  which  the 
principal  financial  offender  for  the  day  is  put  up  for  the 
execration  of  all  men.  You  will  also  see  that  we  have  got 
rid  of  the  whole  of  the  conventional  City  report  which 
appears  in  the  other  morning  papers.  We  laid  down  the 
rule  from  the  beginning  that  any  person  who  appealed  to 
the  public  for  money  in  any  speculative  concern,  or  any  insti- 
tution, society,  or  other  form  of  investment,  ought  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  an  impartial  investigator  that  there  was 
at  least  a  prima  facie  case  that  the  investment  yielded 
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a  dividend.  Hence  whenever  any  company  was  floated 
or  loan  issued,  certain  indispensable  information  was  insisted 
upon,  and  until  it  was  forthcoming  all  investors  were 
warned  against  risking  their  money  in  the  concern.  At  first 
company  and  loan  promoters  scouted  the  idea  of  a  newspaper 
presuming  to  dictate  to  the  investor  as  to  the  securities  in 
which  he  should  put  his  money.  But  by-and-by  they  all 
came  in,  one  after  the  other,  and  as  a  result  you  will  see  that 
before  any  stock  is  issued  the  promoter  will  beg  to  be  heard 
by  our  Rhadamanthus  in  order  that  he  may  prove  the  bona 
fides  of  his  venture.  There  is  nothing  formal  about  this 
hearing.  The  promoter  brings  down  his  papers,  which  are 
handed  in  for  examination  ;  then  he  makes  his  statement, 
and  he  is  cross-examined  on  it  by  our  advocatus  diaboli. 
Of  course,  there  was  only  one  man  in  London  who  could  till 
that  post  to  perfection,  and  that  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Jackson.  It's 
simply  magnificent  to  see  the  way  in  which  he  will  turn 
inside  out  the  pretensions  of  the  speculators.  He  would  not 
have  been  so  excellent  as  a  judge,  for  he  is  inclined  to  pessim- 
ism, but  he  is  simply  ideal  as  the  prosecuting  counsel.  After 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  our  Rhadamanthus  pronounces  judg- 
ment. He  does  not  of  course  guarantee  that  the  stock  will 
yield  a  dividend ;  all  that  he  certifies  is  that  the  promoters 
have  or  have  not  satisfied  him  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  their  pro- 
posals, and  if  they  have  not  he  specifies  in  plain  Saxon  exactly 
what  information  is  lacking.  The  promoters  who  could 
not  obtain  a  favourable  verdict  from  our  editor,  very  soon 
found  that  they  had  little  chance  of  getting  money  from  the 
public.  Of  course  they  were  furious  and  threatened  prose- 
cutions right  and  left,  but  I  engaged  Sir  George  Lewis  from 
the  first  as  my  legal  adviser.  One  of  his  cleverest  clerks 
took  up  his  abode  permanently  in  the  City  office  for  the 
first  six  months.  We  were  threatened  with  a  lawsuit  a 
week,  and  we  had  to  fight  one  a  month.  But  although  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  worry,  and  we  lost  one  or  two  cases 
from  inexperience  and  excessive  zeal,  Lady  Sidney  had 
not  to  stand  the  racket  of  more  than  £10,000  legal  expenses 
for  the  first  year.  Never  was  money  better  spent,  for  every 
pound  that  Lady  Sidney  expended  she  saved  the  honest 
investor  a  hundred." 

"  But,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  always  thought  that  fraud  in 
new  stock  was  comparatively  small  when  compared  with 
the  fraudulent  existing  companies." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Sterling.  "  That  is  the  case.  Our  city 
editor  undertook  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  most 
impartial  authority  as  to  the  value  of  any  existing  stock. 
Any  reader  who  had  any  money  in  any  stock  had  simply 
to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  city  department  to  be  told, 
either  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  or  by  correspondence, 
exactly  what  reasons  there  were  for  believing  his  stock  valu- 
able and  what  grounds  there  were  for  distrust.  This  led  to 
further  developments.  The  inquiries  from  investors  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a 
special  staff.  In  order  to  be  more  secure  against  the  risk  of 
libel,  advice  as  to  the  solvency  or  otherwise  of  private  firms 
was  restricted  to  members  of  the  Fellowship,  any  one  of 
whom  could  obtain  the  black  list  of  securities  in  which  no 
wise  man  would  allow  his  money  to  remain,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  such  an  adverse  decision.  Of  course,  to  carry  this 
out  involved  great  organisation  and  great  outlay.  Lady 
Sidney  simply  gave  us  carte  blanche  to  draw  upon  her  to  any 
extent.  Hence  when  any  foreign  state  was  suspected  of 
desiring  to  issue  a  new  loan,  we  dispatched  a  competent 
special  commissioner  to  ascertain  upon  the  spot  everything 
that  could  be  said  against  the  solvency  and  the  security,  and 
until  his  re]>ort  was  received  the  ordinary  investor  got  into 
tiie  habit  of  refusing  even  to  consider  the  stock  which 
was  offered  him.  But  Lady  Sidney's  efforts  were  specially 
directed  against  those  societies  which,  like  the  Emancipator, 


had  preyed  upon  the  industrial  community.  A  special 
department  dealt  with  Friendly  Societies  and  the  funds  of 
Trades  Unions.  For  a  year  or  two  the  mortality  among 
these  societies  was  terrible,  but  in  the  end  the  rotten  sheep 
being  killed  out,  a  few  staple  concerns  remained,  and  I  think 
we  can  fairly  say,"  said  Mr.  Sterling  complacently,  "  that 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Lady  Sidney,  as  St.  George,  has 
fairly  slain  the  dragon  which  used  to  be  the  bane  of  the 
country.  Another  department  which  soon  attracted  our 
attention  was  the  corruption  in  local  administration.  One 
or  two  cases  in  which  gross  jobbery  was  detected  and  pilloried 
in  the  Daily  Paper  struck  such  terror  among  the  municipal 
and  provincial  jobbers  that  the  mere  rumour  of  the  arrival 
of  a  St.  George,  as  our  agents  came  to  be  known,  was  enough 
to  make  the  corrupters  and  the  corrupted  quake  in  their 
shoes.  It  was  in  this  connection,  I  may  say,  that  the 
Viceroy  of  India  just  called.  I  have  agreed  to  allow  one  of 
our  St.  Georges  to  accompany  him  to  India  to  conduct  an 
exhaustive  and  searching  investigation  into  the  real  state  of 
the  facts." 

"But  does  not  this  lead  to  espionage?"  asked  the 
Professor. 

Sterling  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  When  any  man  asks 
another  man  for  his  money,  or  when  any  man  takes  another's 
money  by  force  of  the  police  and  tax-gatherer,  that  other 
man  is  entitled  to  find  out  all  that  lie  can  as  to  his 
chances  of  getting  value  for  his  money,  and  of  knowing  thai 
it  has  been  spent  in  the  public  service." 

"  But  did  you  not  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  all  the 
threads  together  ?  "  said  Irene. 

"  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  most  people,"  said  Sterling. 
"  But  Lady  Sidney  has  marvellous  powers  of  organisation. 
Once  a  week  she  has  her  financial  dinner  party,  to  which  are 
always  invited  the  city  editor,  his  advocatus  diaboli  Jackson, 
and  any  of  the  staff  who  may  have  just  returned  from  a 
confidential  mission.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  standing 
invitations  to  those  Government  officials  who,  until  her 
advent,  were  constantly  lamenting  the  lack  of  sufficiently 
strong  public  opinion  to  suppress  jobbery.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  Inspector  General  of  Bankruptcy,  the  head 
of  the  detective  department  at  Scotland  Yard,  the 
Registrar  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  others  who  might 
be  named.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  also  l<x>k 
in  occasionally.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  always  a  welcome 
guest.  These  dinner  parties  bring  together  the  best 
men  interested  in  this  subject.  Many  and  many  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  has  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  evildoer,  has  been  hatched  after  dinner  as 
the  result  of  an  informal  conversation  between  Lady 
Sidney  and  her  guests.  As  you  can  imagine,  such 
relentless  warfare  carried  on  against  corruption  and  swindling 
excited  immense  indignation  among  the  predatory  classes 
with  whose  plunder  it  so  rudely  interfered.  After  a 
time,  when  the  objects  and  aims  oT  the  campaign  of  St. 
George  came  to  be  more  clearly  understood,  our  lawsuit  a 
month  dwindled  down  to  one  in  three  months.  But  we 
always  knew  that  we  should  have  to  face  a  much  more 
serious  attack  from  the  threatened  vested  interests.  It  wxs 
some  time  in  taking  shape,  but  at  last  a  great  purse  was 
formed  —  of  £100,000  it  was  said — for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  Daily  Paper.  A  very  strong  article 
appeared  reflecting  upon  the  frauds  of  a  well-known  promoter 
in  the  City,  and,  more  particularly,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
stock  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  float.  Damages  were 
laid  at  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the  lawsuit  was  begun,  which 
has  just  terminated  fortunately  for  us.  It  was  a  very  c<*tly 
business.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses  had  to  be  brought  from 
Australia.     Many  of  the  most  important  witnesses  had 
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disappeared,  and  had  to  be  hunted  across  the  world  by 
detectives.  But  Lady  Sidney  never  flinched.  She  said, '  This 
is  the  final  rally  of  the  dragon.'  The  result  is,  that  after  a 
tremendous  fight  we  have  obtained  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victories  which  any  one  could  have  hoped  for.  We  not  only 
smashed  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  cross-examina- 
tion, but  we  brought  overwhelming  evidence  under  every 
head,  collected  with  the  greatest  care  from  every  country 
under  heaven,  showing  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  fraudu- 
lent stock  which  was  being  offered  to  the  British  public.  Sir 
George  Lewis  never  did  anything  like  it  since  he  exposed 
Pigort.  Even  now  it  is  not  finished ;  we  have  applied  for  the 
arrest  of  the  principal  witnesses  on  the  other  side  on  the 
charge  of  perjury,  and  the  man  in  whose  name  the  action 
was  taken  against  us  is  already  in  Hollo  way,  waiting  trial 
on  the  charge  of  forgery.  After  this  I  think  we  shall  get 
into  clear  water." 


NEDELCA. 

"  How  much  do  you  think  it  will  have  cost  ? "  asked 
Irene. 

"  The  trial  ?  "  said  he.  "  Oh,  I  do  not  think  it  can  have 
oust  Lady  Sidney  a  penny  less  than  £150,000." 

The  bell  rang.  "  Who  can  that  be  ? "  said  Sterling. 
"  ( >h,"  he  said  immediately,  as  he  pressed  his  ear  to  the  tube, 
"if  is  Lady  Sidney.  She  is  in  her  own  room.  I  must  take 
you  with  me  to  pay  your  respects." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

_/      "  LADY  SIDNEY  MAECENAS. 

Sterling  led  the  way  to  the  other  wing  of  the  building. 
They  passed  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  lieception 
Room,  and  turned  to  the  left.  They  soon  came  to  Lady 
Sidney's  room.  It  corresponded  to  the  editorial  sanctum 
in  the  other  wing,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  as  different 
as  could  be.  Atove  the  door  was  the  legend  "  Two  and  Two 
Make  Four."    Sterling  shook  hands  with  her  cordially. 


"  Well,  St.  George,"  said  he,  "  I  think  you  have  slain  the 
dragon  at  last." 

Lady  Sidney  seemed  to  Professor  Glogoul  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  ever.    She  looked  up  proudly. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  was  a  great  victory.  The  office 
has  been  crowded  with  visitors  bringing  their  congratulations." 

"  Yes,"  said  young  Sterling,  who  had  joined  his  father  on 
the  way.  "  I  have  just  come  to  give  you  their  cards.  It  is 
extraordinary  what  interest  this  case  has  excited.  I  have 
telegrams  from  the  Tzar,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  Vatican,  the  German  Emperor,  the  President  of  the 
American  Republic,  and  even  from  the  Sultan.  The  Princo 
of  Wales  has  just  left  Lady  Sidney,  and  you  saw  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  yourself.  I  saw  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who 
both  expressed  their  intense  satisfaction  at  the  result.  In 
fact,  they  all  say  never  was  there  a  greater  victory  more 
brilliantly  achieved  in  the  cause  and  interests  of  truth  and 
honesty.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Prime  Minister,  was 
extremely  cordial." 

"  Joe  Chamberlain  Prime  Minister !  "  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
fessor in  surprise.    "  How  the  world  has  changed  1 " 

"But  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Professor  Glogoul 
and  his  wife,"  said  Sterling.  "You  knew  the  Professor 
at  Rome,  Lady  Sidney  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  advancing  and 
grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  "And  this  is  Mrs. 
Glogoul.    Where  is  Nedelca  ?  " 

She  pressed  a  button  thrice,  and  in  answer  to  the 
summons  Nedelca  appeared.  The  Professor  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes.  What  a  change  the  last  few  years  had 
wrought  t  When  he  was  in  Rome  Nedelca  was  a  child, 
now  she  was  a  magnificent  woman  of  twenty-one,  a  repro- 
duction in  almost  every  feature  of  her  mother.  The 
moment  she  saw  Glogoul  she  ran  up  to  him  and  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  my  dear  Professor,  whero  have  you  been  during  all 
these  years  ?  How  often  I  have  thought  of  what  you  said  to 
me  that  day  at  the  Colosseum.  And  this  is  your  wife  ?  I  am 
so  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Glogoul ;  I  quite 
envy  you  your  husband.  He  is  alxmt  the  only  man  I  have 
ever  seen  whom  I  would  have  cared  to  have  married." 

"  Nedelca,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  never  told  me  that." 

"  Nor  me  either,"  said  the  Professor.  "  But  if  you  had," 
he  added  prudently,  "  it  would  not  have  made  auy  difference, 
for  I  have  the  best  little  wife  in  the  world.  Permit  me 
to  introduce  her  to  you." 

"  Now,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  I 
have  to  be  at  the  National  Theatre  to  see  a  new  play 
by  one  of  our  rising  dramatists.  We  shall  be  delighted  if 
you  can  come  with  us,  Mr.  Sterling." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Sterling,  "  I  have  to  meet  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  House  of 
Lords  in  half-an-hour  to  draw  up  the  deed  for  the  Endow- 
ment of  Charwomen." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Irene,  as  Sterling  closed  the 
door  behind  him ;  "  the  Endowment  of  Charwomen  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  that  is  easily'  explained. 
Nothing  stands  so  much  in  the  way — our  ex]>enence  of  the 
last  dozen  years  has  taught  us — of  the  utilization  of  public 
buildings  for  public  purposes  as  the  small  but  appreciable 
expenditure  needed  to  secure  their  cleansing  after  they  have 
been  used.  We  have,  therefore,  decided  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Fellowship  Fund,  which  is  devoted  to  philan- 
thropy, must  be  set  apart  for  the  Endowment  of  Char- 
women, to  remove  an  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  use  of  churches  and  schoolrooms  for  the  service  of  man. 
But  come,  let  us  go  to  the  theatre.    Nedelca,  where  is  Lill  ?  " 

"  In  her  own  room,  getting  ready,"  said  Nedelca.    "  She 
will  join  us  in  a  minute." 
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Two  and  Two  Make  Four. 


As  she  si>oke  the  door  ojiencii  and  Lill  came  in.  Lill  was 
now  forty-five,  and  Lady  Sidney  and  she  standing  side  by 
side  might  have  been  accepted  as  two  perfect  types  of  con- 
trasted beauty.  Lady  Sidney  was  fair,  Lili  dark,  with 
dense  black  hair.  They  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the 
dawn ;  behind  them  might  be  darkness  and  shade,  but  before 
was  the  light  of  noonday. 

"  Lill,"  said  Nedelca,  "  here  is  my  old  friend  the  Professor, 
of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often.  This  is  his  wife, 
whom  we  have  never  seen  before." 

"  But  whom  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of,"  said  Lill, 
taking  Irene's  hand. 

"  Come,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  we  must  go." 

"  The  National  Theatre  ?  "  said  the  Professor,  as  he  walked 
down  stairs  with  Lady  Sidney.  "  What  theatre  is  that  ? 
It  wasn't  opened  when  last  I  was  in  London." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  The  National 
Theatre  was  only  opened  last  year.  But  we  are  very  proud 
of  it,  and  expect  it  will  do  wonders  in  developing  the  native 
dramatic  talent  of  the  English-speaking  world." 

"  I  know  it  has  long  been  discussed,"  said  the  Professor. 
"  But  how  did  it  come  into  existence  ? " 

"  We  brought  it  into  existence  first  in  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  l'aper,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  laughing.  "  As  there  was 
no  National  Theatre  in  fact,  we  said  that  we  would  construct 
one  in  imagination.  So  we  constituted  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Theatre,  reported  from  time  to  time  its  decisions, 
and  published  every  week  the  plays  that  would  have  been 
performed  if  the  theatre  had  really  existed.  Of  course  this 
was  pure  imagination.  But  in  time  people  began  to  take 
more  interest  in  reading  the  reports  of  the  National  Theatre, 
which  did  nut  exist,  than  the  reports  of  the  real  theatres. 
After  a  time  it  was  mooted  in  the  Fellowship  that  as  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  pray  for  a  State-subsidised  theatre,  the 
Fellowship  itself  ought  to  establish  a  National  Theatre. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  as  many  of  the 
Fellows  objected  to  the  use  of  the  fund  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  determined  to  appeal  to  the  Fellows  separately  to 
form  a  National  Theatre  fund.  Twenty-five  thousand 
Fellows  guaranteed  to  cover  the  founder  of  the  National 
Theatre  against  loss  to  the  extent  of  £1  per  annum  for  ten 
years.  Each  guarantor,  however,  had  had  £1  worth  of 
tickets  to  the  National  Theatre  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
In  this  way  we  have  secured  a  guarantee  fund  of  £25,000  a 
year  for  ten  years,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  judging 
from  last  year's  success,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  to 
use  a  penny  of  it.  The  widespread  interest  excited  in  the 
theatre  by  rejiorting  it,  as  it  might  be,  before  it  came  into 
existence,  secured  its  success.  Now  we  have  a  theatre 
established  for  tiie  cultivation  of  English  drama,  which 
even  in  its  infancy  will  not  compare  unfavourably  with  the 
OomeMie  Francaise." 

As  the  carriage  drove  past  the  National  Liberal  Club,  and 
stopped  op|K)site  the  building  which  occupied  the  place  of 
the  United  Service  Institution,  Irene  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
splendid  edifice  it  is ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lill,  who  accompanied  Irene  in  a  second 
carriage.  "  Lady  Sidney  took  an  immensity  of  pains  to  get 
a  building  that  would  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  best 
theatres  in  Europe." 

"Then,  did  Lady  Sidney  build  this  herself?"  asked 
Irene. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lill.  "She  is  the  sole  proprietor;  but  the 
control  of  the  theatre  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee selected  by  Lady  Sidney  and,  the  representatives  of 
the  Guarantee  Fund." 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  the  performance  began. 
Besides  her  ladyship's  party,  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present,  as  well  as  a  few  foreigu  critics.  There 


were  also  there  the  directors  of  the  various  diocesan  troupes 
which  were  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  committee  had  already  read  the  play.  It  had  pleased 
them,  and  they  had  ordered  a  trial  representation.  It  was 
put  upon  the  stage  with  as  much  painstaking  and  care  as  if 
it  had  been  a  first  night's  performance  in  a  crowded  house. 
The  play  was  one  of  the  historical  series  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  complete  the  repertoire  of  the  English  drama,  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  put  the  whole  of  the  leading  incident* 
of  English  history  upon  the  stage.  Disregarding  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  had  already  dealt  with  the  character  of  Jack 
Cade,  or  possibly  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  treated,  the  author  had  made  Cade  the  central  figure 
of  his  drama,  in  which  the  influence  of  Ibsen  was  clearly 
seen.  The  conversation  was  as  smart  as  that  of  a  French 
comedy,  but  the  underlying  note  was  that  of  solid  English 
common-sense.  The  play  was  full  of  strong  situations,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  committee  after  its  reading  was  confirmed. 

Lady  Sidney  was  not  quite  satisfied.  She  said, "  The  author 
calls  it '  Jack  Cade :  a  Play  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,'  but  he 
never  allows  his  readers  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  social  struggle  through  which  we  are 
passing.  Still,  it  is  a  play  which  will  not  only  interest  but 
will  make  people  think." 

"  Yes,"  said  Irene,  "  and  make  them  cry.  I  think  the 
closing  scene  was  wonderfully  pathetic." 

"  Irene,"  said  the  Professor,  "  has  got  hold  of  the  true 
test.  A  tragic  play  which  does  not  wring  tears  from  the 
audience  is  not  worth  a  cent.  From  that  point  of  view  this 
play  is  good  ;  but  that  is  not  everything.  Why  should  you 
make  Jack  Cade's  captains,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the 
noble  lords  on  the  other  side,  talk  as  smartly  as  if  they  were 
professional  wits  in  a  Paris  salon  fencing  for  fame  ?  " 

This  conversation  was  broken  short  by  the  appearance  of 
the  author,  who  was  brought  forward  by  the  director  to 
receive  Lady  Sidney's  compliments  and  congratulations. 
She  praised  his  play,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  during  the 
following  week. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  if  I  am  not  tiring  you,  we  have  just  time 
to  drive  round  to  the  Conservatoire  and  hear  the  music  for 
the  river  masque  which  is  to  take  place  next  week." 

Nothing  loth,  the  Professor  and  Irene  entered  the  carriage 
and  drove  off. 

"  Who  were  the  other  people  present  ? "  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  Oh !  those  were  the  directors  of  the  diocesan  troupes 
which  are  being  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishops 
in  the  various  dioceses.  Not  episcopal  bishops,  you  under- 
stand, but  civic  bishops." 

"Civic  bishops!"  said  Glogoul.  "What  is  a  civic 
bishop?" 

"  Oh,  we  maintain  that  the  civic  bishop  is  the  proper 
representative  of  the  historic  episcopate,  much  more  so  than 
the  ecclesiastical  bishops,  who  only  attend  to  one  side  of 
life,  whereas  the  civic  bishops  have  a  much  wider  sphere." 

They  were  soon  at  the  doors  of  the  Conservatoire,  which 
had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Aquarium.  The 
concert  hall  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  every- 
thing was  on  a  scale  of  unsurpassed  magnificence. 

"  Is  this  also  a  Fellowship  affair?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Sidney. 

"  But,  I  suppose,"  said  Irene  to  Lill,  as  she  overheard  the 
remark,  "  Lady  Sidney  built  this  as  well  as  the  theatre." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lill,  "  she  thinks  she  ought  to  give  things  a 
fair  start." 

"  What  music  do  you  teach  here  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"Everything,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  smiling,  "from  the 
composition  of  an  oratorio  or  an  opera,  down  to  street 
singing." 
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*'  To  me,"  said  LiD,  "  the  street  singing  seems  to  be  the 
most  important." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  we  have  at  least  attempted 
to  organise  street  singing  on  a  systematic  basis." 

"  The  proper  thing,"  said  the  Professor,  "  is  not  to  provide 
music  only  in  the  parks ;  for  it  is  wanted  still  more  outside 
the  parks." 

"Precisely,"  said  Lady  Sidney;  "and  that  is  what  we 
have  endeavoured  to  do  by  the  organisation  of  our  singing 
and  instrumental  bands.  We  have  the  whole  of  London 
■divided  up,  so  that  there  is  not  one  street  in  the  poorer 
residential  quarters  where  a  thoroughly  competent  certificated 
band,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental,  does  not  give  an  open-air 
concert  at  least  once  a  week.  Special  arrangements  have 
also  been  made  to  visit  the  docks  and  the  great  industrial 
establishments  at  the  dinner  hour.  It  is  surprising,  the 
immense  popularity  of  these  bands." 

"  Are  all  of  these  bands  professional  ? "  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  Partly  professional,  partly  not.  Owing  to  the  high 
'  standard  that  we  insist  upon  before  any  one  is  admitted  to 
•our  bands,  any  one  so  admitted  is  pretty  sure  to  be  able  to 
secure  what  situations  are  going.  Besides,  we  are  creating 
•such  a  demand  for  music  and  musical  entertainments  that 
even  this  establishment  is  unable  to  cope  with  it.  The  rule 
is  that  our  bands  have  three  days  a  week  of  public  duty,  the 
other  three  days  they  can  hire  themselves  out.  Some  do 
not  hire  themselves  out,  but  simply  go  singing  in  the  better- 
to-do  quarters,  and  manage  to  raise  more  by  collections  than 
they  could  by  a  regular  engagement." 

Nedelca  turned  to  Irene  and  said,  "  Do  you  not  think  it 
is  a  beautiful  idea  of  mother's  that  the  more  you  fill  human 
life  with  music  and  song  the  more  it  becomes  like  heaven?" 

"  Or  at  least,"  said  Lill,  "  like  the  woods  in  spring  time, 
which  is  quite  as  beautiful  and  a  much  more  conceivable 
thought,  at  any  rate  for  people  like  me." 

They  had  seated  themselves  in  the  auditorium  and  were 
listening  to  a  splendid  voluntary  which  was  being  rendered 
on  the  organ  by  the  organist  of  the  Conservatoire. 

"  The  organist,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  reminds  me  of  one 
piece  of  work  of  which  we  are  very  proud  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  that  is  the  utilisation  of  church  organs.  It 
iias  always  seemed  to  me  a  shame  that  the  organs  of  our 
churches  and  chapels  should  keep  the  divine  angels  of 
melody  and  harmony  imprisoned  in  their  pipes  for  six  days 
out  of  the  seven.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  three  hundred  churches  and  chapels  in 
London  which  give  organ  recitals  at  the  dinner  hour.  We 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  ministers  of  those  churches 
to  lay  it  upon  the  consciences  of  their  congregation  to  provide 
for  these  performances,  and  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of 
•unused  musical  talent  which  has  thus  been  brought  into 
useful  service.  We  have,  of  course,  to  contend  against  the 
objection  of  the  dirtying  of  the  churches,  but  we  hope  to  get 
over  that,  as  you  have  heard,  by  the  Charwomen's  Endow- 
ment Fund." 

By  this  time  the  voluntary  had  ceased,  and  the  singers  in 
'the  cantata  had  takea  their  places  on  the  stage. 
u  How  do  you  select  your  pupils  V  " 

"By  the  simple  system  of  examination  in  every  public 
«lementary  school  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  badge  of 
honour,  very  trifling  in  value,  but  very  eagerly  competed 
for,  offered  to  the  most  proficient  pupil  in  music  in  each 
>school.  In  each  county  the  civic  bishop  makes  his  circuit, 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  musical  director,  and  from  the 
•winners  of  the  badges  they  select  about  three  hundred  every 
year,  who  are  provided  with  small  scholarships  of  £30  to 
enable  them  to  come  up  here  for  training.  All  tuition  is 
free,  and  the  £30  enables  them  to  pay  their  railway  fare  and 


their  board  and  lodging  during  .the  nine  months  the  classes 
are  open.  The  director  selects  the  pupils,  to  whom  he  gives 
a  scholarship.  Thirty  of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  the 
three  hundred  are  then  put  through  a  three  years'  course,  so  • 
that  we  have  always  ninety  pupils  undergoing  the  regular 
tuition.  These  thirty  are  allowed  to  follow  whatever  branch 
of  music  they  wish." 

"But  where,  in  the  name  of  fortune,"  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  do  you  get  all  the  money  to  carry  it  on  ?  " 

"The  Fellowship  Fund,"  said  Lady  Sidney, smiling ;  "  but 
it  is  not  so  much  after  all,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
Three  hundred  pupils  with  £30  scholarships  is  £9,000  a 
year;  ninety  pupils  who  go  through  the  higher  branches, 
say  £50  a  year,  £4,500,  or  about  £15,000,  that  is  all.  The 
cost  of  the  professors  and  the  maintenance  of  the  establish-, 
ment  can  be  put  down"  at  another  £5,000,  or  £20,000  a  year 
in  all.  The  result  of  this  combined  effort  to  raise  the 
standard  of  popular  music  is  such,  that  if  a  German  band  of 
the  old  sort  were  to  appear  in  one  of  the  lowest  streets  of 
the  East-end  of  London,  they  would  be  pelted  out  of  the 
district  with  mud  and  cabbage-stalks." 

"  But  what  have  you  done  with  the  barrel-organs  ?  V  said 
the  Professor. 

"  They  have  not  been  neglected,  I  can  assure  you.  Every 
barrel-organ  grinder  has  to  take  out  a  licence,  which  is 
granted  to  him  on  two  conditions ;  the  first  of  which  is  that 
his  organ  has  no  false  notes,  and  the  other  that  at  least  once 
during  the  year  he  will  play  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  prison 
at  the  hour  of  exercise." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Sterling's  idea,"  said  Lill,  laughing.  "  He 
has  about  as  much  ear  for  music  as  a  door-post ;  but  he 
always  declares  that  the  day.  he  heart!  a  barrel-organ  playing 
when  he  was  in  gaol  was  as  if  a  door  had  been  opened  in 
heaven." 

"  On  Bank  Holiday  we  have  a  parade  of  barrel-organs," 
said  Nedelca,  "  and  really  some  of  them  are  instruments  to 
be  proud  of." 

'  "  I  should  have  mentioned,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  that  in 
addition  to  all  this  musical  training,  twenty  pupils  are 
annually  sent  abroad  to  finish  their  studies  at  the  best 
schools  on  the  Continent.  .  In  addition  to  those  who  are 
trained  free  of  cost  and  provided  with  scholarships,  there  are 
the  private  pupils  who  pay,  and  their  fees  go  a  long  way 
towards  meeting  current  expenses.  In  time  we  hope  that 
the  institution  will  become  self-supporting.  Fellowship 
grants  are  never  intended  to  be  anything  but  a  send  off. 
They  help  an  institution  in  its  infancy,  but  they  do  not 
undertake  to  wheel  it  about  in  a  ]>erambulator  all  its  days." 

The  cantata  was  very  pretty,  and  the  dresses  of  the 
performers  were  minutely  criticised  by  Lill,  who  had  that 
department  under  her  care.  At  its  close  the  leading 
performers  and  the  author  of  the  cantata  were  duly 
presented  to  Lady  Sidney. 

"  She  is  quite  like  a  queen,"  said  the  Professor  to  his  wife, 
"but  instead  of  being  a  queen  above  the  people  she  is  a 
queen  among  the  people." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MODERN  IXFERXO. 

From  the  Conservatoire  the  Professor  and  his  wife  went 
back  to  the  hotel.  Lady  Sidney,  Lill,  and  Nedelca  hastened 
back  to  the  Emancipator  building  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Monday  was  Labour  day,  as  Tuesday  and  Thursday  were 
reception  days.  Wednesday  was  Parliament  day,  Friday 
was  the  day  of  St.  George,  and  Saturday  the  day  of  the 
Civic  Church.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  on  which  Lady 
Sidney  neither  received  nor  dined  publicly ;  she  reserved  it 
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for  her  private  friends.  Lady  Sidney  always  presided  over 
these  dinners.  When  Sterling  was  able  to  come  he  sat  at 
her  right  hand.  Nedelca  and  Lill  attended  the  receptions, 
'  but  did  not  as  a  rule  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  dinners. 
Lady  Sidney  had  her  private  dining-room  immediately 
under  her  office.  It  was  a  small  room  which  would  not 
seat  more  than  twelve,  and  seemed  well  filled  with  half  that 
number.  The  orchestra  was  out  of  sight.  But  the  music  at 
Lady  Sidney's  dinners  was  regarded  as  at  least  as  important 
as  the  menu.  The  dinner  was  always  served  from  the 
Fellowship  restaurant,  and  never  cost  more  than  three  and 
sixpence  per  head,  including  wine,  of  which  very  little  was 
drunk,  and  that  only  of  the  lightest  kind.  At  dinner  the 
conversation  was  more  or  less  general.  After  dinner,  how- 
ever, the  company  adjourned  to  Lady  Sidney's  room,  which 
was  a  delightful  compromise  between  drawing-room,  smoking- 
room,  and  conservatory.  Here  the  company  remained, 
discussing  affairs,  for  two  or  three  hours. 

In  this  discussion  forum,  as  Lady  Sidney  used  to  call  it, 
every  word,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  was  recorded  by  the 
phonographs,  four  of  which  were  placed  in  recesses  out  of 
sight,  but  so  arranged  as  to  catch  every  sound  in  the  room. 
The  moment  the  company  dispersed  the  phonographic 
records  were  taken  to  the  typing-room  and  transcribed,  and 
copies  of  the  conversation  were  forwarded  before  midnight 
to  all  those  who  had  been  present.  If  after  perusing  the 
transcript  they  found  that  they  had  imperfectly  expressed 
themselves  or  missed  any  vital  point,  they  were  expected  to 
supply  emendations,  and  to  return  the  copy  by  post.  After 
all  the  corrections  had  come  in,  a  new  and  revised  copy  was 
re-typed  and  added  to  the  archives  of  the  paper.  In  this 
manner  was  collected  and  rendered  available  for  reference 
the  opinions  of  the  best-informed  men  upon  the  state  of 
affairs  from  day  to  day.  As  the  archives  were  confidential, 
and  all  communications  privileged,  there  was  thus  stored  up 
masses  of  information,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
available,  for  the  writing  of  history. 

Next  to  the  day  of  St.  George,  Lady  Sidney  was  most 
interested  in  Labour  day.  Sterling  was  usually  present, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  Labour  leader  of  note,  at  home 
or  abroad,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  discussions  in 
Lady  Sidney's  forum.  The  Labour  Question  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Daily  Paper  from  the  very  beginning  in  a 
fashion  which  showed  how  very  much  more  of  a  Churchman 
Sterling  was  at  heart  than  a  journalist.  Instead  of  regard- 
ing strikes  and  lock-outs  as  material  out  of  which  readable 
copy  could  be  manufactured,  he  set  himself  from  the  first  to 
organise  an  informal  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 
He  secured  the  services  of  a  tried  and  trusty  representative 
of  Labour,  and  a  no  less  trusted  representative  of  Capital, 
both  of  whom  before  being  labourer  or  capitalist  were  just 
and  honest  men ;  men  who,  as  Lady  Sidney  used  to  insist, 
knew  that  two  and  two  made  four,  and  would  not  say 
that  it  made  more  or  less,  no,  not  even  to  please  King 
Demos  himself.  To  these  was  joined  an  industrious  and 
capable  secretary,  and  Sterling  was  delighted  to  secure  the 
services  of  Dick  Grant  for  the  post. 

When  it  was  the  question  of  a  woman's  dispute,  Mrs. 
Fawcett  was  added  to  the  trio,  and  Miss  Irwin  acted  as 
co-secretary  with  Dick  Grant.  Dick  Grant  and  Miss  Irwin 
were  attached  to  the  Labour  staff  of  the  Daily  Paper,  and 
kept  the  Labour  Bureau.  This  office  prepared  indexes  of 
all  available  information  on  L,il»>ur  subjects,  and  were  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  which 
had  been  established  by  Sir  John  Gorst  in  the  Salisbury 
Government  in  1895. 

Immediately  a  strike  or  lock-out  was  threatened  in  any 
district,  the  two  arbitrators  of  the  paper  went  down,  not  as 
arbitrators  but  simply  as  special  commissioners,  accompanied 


by  the  secretary.  They  acted,  in  the  first  instance,  just  as 
special  commissioners.  They  saw  both  sides,  and  tried  to 
ascertain  from  headquarters  what  were  the  exact  points  in 
dispute.  When  a  special  correspondent  is  sent  by  a  paper 
which  is  supporting  either  one  side  or  the  other,  he  writes  as 
a  partizan.  If  by  some  rare  chance  he  should  be  impartial 
or  indifferent,  his  opinion  carries  very  little  weight,  as  he  is 
only  one  individual.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Daily  Paper 
Commissioners  they  were  men  universally  respected  by  both 
sides,  who,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  capital  for  their  class, 
only  sought  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation,  and,  as  far  a» 
possible,  to  bring*  the  two  sides  together.  That  is  to  say, 
they  tried  to  arrive  at  the  irreducible  minimum  of  difference 
between  the  disputants,  and  when  the  exact  point  of  dif- 
ference was  ascertained,  endeavoured  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  to  urge  that  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration.  As  soon 
as  they  had  arrived  at  a  report  which  both  could  sign,  it 
was  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Paper.  At  first 
there  was  some  disposition  to  resent  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  mere  paper  to  undertake  the  work  which  ought  to' 
have  been  done  by  the  State ;  but  as  the  Arbitration  Bill 
had  never  got  through  Parliament,  and  it  became  evident 
that  both  the  Daily  Paper  Commissioners  honestly  tried  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  which  they  stated  fearlessly  and 
without  favour,  public  opinion  rallied  to  their  support.  It 
was  felt  that  until  the  report  of  the  Daily  Paper  Com- 
missioners had  been  published  the  materials  for  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  strike  or 
lock-out  had  not  yet  come  to  hand.  If  both  Commissioners 
and  the  secretary,  who  countersigned  the  report,  agreed  in 
condemning  as  uncalled  for  the  demand  for  a  reduction  or 
an  increase  of  wages,  or  any  other  demand  or  claim  on 
either  side,  public  opinion  so  generally  pronounced  against 
the  condemned  side,  that  both  masters  and  men  began 
to  devote  more  and  more  attention  to  getting  up  their 
case  and  laying  it  before  the  Commissioners  than  to  pre- 
paring for  the  bitter  and  crude  arbitrament  of  industrial 
war.  Here  also  the  Fellowship  rendered  admirable  service. 
Any  Fellow  who,  when  a  strike  was  pending,  opposed, 
either  by  word  or  act,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  forfeited, 
ipso  facto,  all  rights  as  a  Fellow,  nor  could  he  be  reinstated 
within  less  than  a  year  unless  he  publicly  expressed  regret 
through  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Paper. 

Of  course  while  in  almost  all  cases  it  was  possible  for  the 
arbitrators  both  of  capital  and  labour  to  sign  a  report 
stating  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  defining  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  disagreement,  it  was  often  impossible  for  them 
to  agree  upon  a  joint  report  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  dispute.  In  that  case  each  signed  separate  reports, 
which  were  published  side  by  side ;  but  both  joined  in  * 
recommendation  that  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  The  side  which  rejected  this  suggestion  stood 
condemned.  The  whole  influence  of  the  Daily  Paper  and 
the  Fellowship,  so  far  as  it  could  influence  public  opinion, 
was  turned  against  the  side  which  refused  arbitration.  By 
this  means  a  weapon  was  created  which,  while  it  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  interdict  of  the  mediarval  popes,  was 
exercised  with  all  the  greater  effect  from  the  exceeding 
moderation  of  its  demands. 

The  Daily  Paper  also  at  an  early  stage  in  its  career  drew 
up  what  it  considered  as  a  normal  standard  of  the  conditions 
of  human  labour.  The  first  article  was  a  six  days*  working 
week ;  the  second,  overtime  to  be  paid  for  after  eight  hours' 
work  on  any  day;  the  third,  the  Saturday  half  holiday; 
the  fourth,  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  combination  on 
both  sides ;  the  fifth,  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
against  sweating,  etc. ;  the  sixth,  the  erection  of  lavatories, 
drinking  fountains,  and  bath-houses  for  both  sexes.  Of 
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course  there  was  no  compulsory  power  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  this  labour  charter  except  the  impalpable  force 
of  public  opinion,  which  found  expression  whenever  a 
dispute  broke  out.  The  first  thing  the  Commissioners  had  to 
ascertain  was  how  far  the  workers  had  obtained  the  seven  points 
in  the  Labour  Charter.  If  they  had  not,  the  presumption  was 
strongly  on  their  side  whenever  they  attempted  to  better 
their  condition.  Thus  a  force  was  created  which  indirectly 
tended  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  workmen. 

But  that  which  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  first, 
yet  soon  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  right  and  proper 
exercise  of  the  power,  possessed  by  the  Daily  Paper  and  its 
affiliated  Fellowship,  was  the  system  of  universal  reference 
as  to  character.  The  same  principle  which  was  caerted  out 
by  the  financial  department  on  the  lines  of  Stubbs's  Mer- 
cantile Gazette  was  also  adopted  in  relation  to  employers  and 
employed.  Any  member  of  the  Fellowship  was  entitled  to  a 
report  as  to  the  character  of  any  employe  or  employer. 
This  was  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  employers,  especially 
by  mistresses,  who  found  that  they  could  get  a  much  more 
correct  report  as  to  the  character  of  a  servant  than  if  they  had 
applied  to  her  last  mistress.  But  there  was  a  fearful  outcry 
when  servants  commenced  to  join  the  Fellowship  and  began 
to  ask  for  reports  as  to  the  characters  of  employers.  Stingy 
or  ferocious  mistresses  and  vicious  masters  found  themselves 
under  a  ban.  As  the  Fellowship  grew,  and  the  Labour 
Bureau  accumulated  more  and  more  material,  it  became 
possessed  of  thousands  of  dossiers  of  householders  and  also 
of  their  servants.  Each  member  of  the  Fellowship  was 
entitled  to  a  confidential  report  concerning  any  one  of 
these.  There  was  a  fearful  howl  concerning  espionage, 
but  the  Daily  Paper  stood  firm.  "A  father,"  said  the 
editor,  "whose  daughter  was  going  into  service  in  town 
for  the  first  time  had  a  right  to  have  all  the  available 
information  as  to  the  character  of  the  house  which  was  to 
be  his  daughter's  home  when  she  left  his  roof."  There  was 
no  prying  or  spying  into  people's  affairs,  excepting  so  far  as 
they  had  performed  a  contract  in  the  past  into  which  they 
were  endeavouring  to  induce  another  person  to  enter  in  the 
future.  That  person  had  a  right  to  know  all  that  could  be 
known,  and  as  the  Fellowship  sought  to  secure  for  each 
Fellow  and  his  children  the  advantage  which  each  one 
would  wish  to  have  for  his  own  children,  they  admitted  in 
the  long  run  the  wisdom  of  what  to  many  at  first  seemed 
a  dangerous  line  of  action.  For  domestic  servants  the 
Labour  Bureau  drew  up  a  charter  which  was  being  con- 
stantly brought  before  the  attention  of  the  Fellows,  apd 
which  tended  in  the  long  run  sensibly  to  ameliorate  domestic 
service,  thereby  going  a  long  way  towards  making  it  popular 
among  educated  women.  Here  also  there  had  been  no  little 
litigation.  The  only  result  of  the  prosecutions  was  to  bring 
out  very  clearly  the  need  of  having  some  pillory  in  which  to 
expose  the  names  of  employers  who  were  unfit  to  stand  in 
loco  parentis  to  their  servants. 

At  Monday's  dinner-table  the  Minister  of  Labour  was  pre- 
sent as  often  as  he  could  spare  time  from  the  debates  in  the 
House.  There  were  also  frequently  present  the  permanent 
head  of  the  Labour  Department,  one  or  more  representative 
Trades  Unionists,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  the  secretary  of  the  Shipowners'  Federation, 
and  any  others  who  were  entitled  to  speak  as  to  the  actual  facts 
of  labour  and  capital.  As  public  labour  registries  had  been 
established  by  Sir  John  Gorst  as  Minister  of  Labour  in 
1895,  the  only  service  which  the  Daily  Paper  could  render 
in  that  direction  was  by  the  publication  of  special  Labour 
Supplements  containing,  together  with  advertisements  of 
situations  vacant  and  wanted,  a  careful  condensation  of  all 
the  latest  helpful  notions  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  Fellowship  Fund,  in 


co-operation  with'  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Daily 
Paper,  established  along  various  lines  of  route  rest-houses, 
whereby  bond  fide  working  men  tramping  from  town  to  town 
could  be  provided  with  cheap  and  comfortable  lodgings, 
without  being  compelled  to  pig  together  with  idle  riff-raff 
in  the  common  lodging-houses,  or  to  undergo  the  semi- 
penal  treatment  of  the  casual  ward. 

"  Now,"  said  his  guide,  whose  name  was  Johnstone,  to  the 
Professor,  "  come  with  me  and  spend  an  hour  in  Hell." 

"  No  thank  you,"  said  Glogoul.  "  You  are  a  little  too 
previous." 

His  guide  smiled.  "  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said.  "  The 
Hell  I  spoke  of  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  Daily 
Paper  on  which  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Grant  most  pride 
themselves.  You  can  leave  it  when  you  please,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  not  to  visit  it.  Far  more  even  than  the 
Salon,  the  Restaurant,  or  the  Camera  Obscura,  it  embodies 
the  central  idea  of  the  paper." 

"  Seems  to  me,"  said  the  Professor,  "  that  this  paper  has 
got  as  many  central  ideas  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
And  of  all  the  central  ideas  a  Hell  centre  is  the  queerest 
I  ever  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone,  "  there  is  only  one  idea  in 
the  Daily  Paper,  one  idea  in  the  Civic  Church,  one  idea  in 
every  department — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — only  one 
idea  on  which  everything  pivots,  round  which  everything 
revolves." 

"  And  that,"  said  the  Professor  impatiently,  "  cannot  be 
two  and  two  make  four.  An  arithmetical  proposition  is 
not  broad  enough  to  be  the  hub  of  a  whole  universe." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  his  companion.  "  Our  central  idea 
is  as  broad  as  the  central  idea  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  fact,  it  is  but  the  statement  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation." 

"  Now  you  go  beyond  me,"  said  Glogoul.  "  Can  you  not 
put  it  in  plain  English  ?    Your  central  principle  is  " 

"  Simply  this.  Put  yourself  in  his  place !  Look ! "  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  entrance  to  a  building  that  stretched 
westward  from  the  main  wing  behind  the  Civic  Church. 
"  You  see  the  inscription  over  the  door  :  '  Put  yourself  in  his 
place ! "' 

"  And  this  is  Hell,"  said  Glogoul.  "  If  the  Sunday-school 
books  I  read  when  a  boy  were  not  lying,  it  seems  to  me 
more  like  the  gate  of  Heaven." 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  the  doorway ;  the  great  iron- 
barred  gate  swung  heavily  on  its  hinges  to  let  them  in,  and 
then  clanged  to.  The  Professor,  accustomed  to  bolts  and  bars, 
and  convict  life,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  A  prison  ?  "  he  said. 
-  "No,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense,"  said  his  guide.  "But 
in  another  sense,  yes.  A  prison  established  not  as  a 
place  for  punishing  criminals,  but  as  a  microcosm  of  the 
hard  and  cruel  conditions  of  life  in  gaol  and  out,  where  any 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  can  be  made  to  feel.  On  the 
right  we  have  exact  facsimiles  of  the  cells  in  various  prisons 
and  the  wards  in  various  workhouses.  On  the  left  we  have 
a  reproduction  of  the  conditions  in  which  many  of  our 
fellow-men  have  to  earn  their  bread." 

"  What  an  ingenious  idea ! "  said  Glogoul ;  "  that  is 
Sterling's,  I'll  be  bound.  Ever  since  he  did  his  bit  in  gaol 
he  has  been  mad  upon  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
prisoners." 

"  Yes,"  said  Johnstone ;  "  the  original  idea  was  Sterling's, 
but  it  has  developed  largely  under  other  hands." 

"  It  used  to  be  an  idea  of  his,  I  remember,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  that  no  magistrate  or  judge  should  ever  pass  sentence  of 
imprisonment  until  he  had  spent  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
in  solitary  confinement." 

"  The  same  idea,"  said  Johnstone ;  "  here,  for  instance,  we 
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•have  a  treadmill.  You  see  these  fellows  walking  up  the  endless 
stair?  They  are  young  barristers,  getting  to  feel  what  it  is 
like.  Sometimes  you  find  a  minister  of  religion.  No 
journalist  on  the  Daily  Paper  staff  is  ever  allowed  to  advocate 
the  infliction  of  any  punishment  until  he  has  suffered 
himself  at  least  a  sample  of  it.  Everything  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  gaol :  rations,  plank  bed,  treadmill,  and  all  the 
rest.  Men  and  women  are  accommodated  here.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  stay  longer  than  a  week,  but  there  is  seldom  an 
■empty  cell.  The  place  is  a  kind  of  retreat ;  the  gaol  cells 
are  more  popular  than  the  workhouse  wards,  at  least  at  first. 
Cut  nowadays,  since  the  ratepayers  began  to  refuse  to  elect 
any  guardian  who  has  not  passed  a  night  in  the  workhouse, 
it  is  astonishing  what  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  treatment  of  the  indoor  poor." 

After  they  had  passed  the  prison  cells  and  the  workhouse 
wards,  they  came  to  a  place  which  caused  Glogoul  to  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  his  guide, "  we  shall  soon  pass  through 
this.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  exact  smell, 
■but  this  short  corridor  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  the  air 
of  a  taproom.  Persons  anxious  to  serve  on  licensing  boards 
•spend  a  night  in  these  rooms.  Pretty  lively,  is  it  not  ?  "  said 
he,  and  he  touched  an  electric  button.  Immediately  a  loud- 
speaking  phonograph  filled  the  air  with  oaths  and  curses. 
Obscene  epithets,  varied  with  screams  and  blasphemy,  made 
the  place  hideous. 

"  It  is  exact,"  said  Johnstone,  as  he  stopped  the 
•clamour,  "absolutely  exact.  The  vitiated  atmosphere  is 
chemically  identical  with  that  in  an  East-end  gin-shop,  and 
the  sounds  you  heard  just  now  are  simply  the  reproduction 
of  the  hubbub  that  actually  took  place  last  Saturday  night 
opposite  the  Ked  Lion.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  educational 
effect  this  Chamber  of  Horrors  has  upon  the  licensing 
question.  Any  worker  on  the  Btaff  who  shows  a  disposition 
to  regard  intemperance  lightly  is  shut  up  here  for  a  night." 

They  passed  into  the  lunatic  asylum  with  its  strait  waist- 
coats and  its  padded  room.  "  Whom  have  we  here  ?  "  said 
the  Professor. 

"  Mad  doctors  for  the  most  part,"  said  his  guide.  "  No 
doctor  is  allowed  to  sign  a  certificate  in  lunacy  until  he  has 
been  locked  up  for  a  week  and  treated  exactly  as  a  lunatic. 
Now  and  then  one  goes  mad  under  the  confinement  by  the 
influence  of  suggestion.  But  they  are  much  more  careful  in 
granting  certificates  ever  afterwards." 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  out  of  the  penal  or  quasi- 
penal  wing,  and  were  entering  the  wing  devoted  to  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  poor  live.  It  was  much 
more  horrible  than  the  gaol.  The  first  room  was  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  section  of  the  chemical  works  where  the 
■workers,  only  able  to  breathe  through  respirators,  work 
in  poisoned  air,  and  contract  painful  diseases.  The  second 
showed  the  condition  of  white  lead  workers ;  the  third  the 
ravages  of  phossy  jaw  in  the  matchworks;  the  fourth 
interested  the  Professor  immensely.  It  was  a  facsimile  of  a 
forecastle  with  sailors'  bunks,  so  hung  as  to  pitch  and  roll 
and  heave  like  fi,  ship  in  a  lumpy  sea.  There  were  weevily 
biscuit  and  salt  junk,  and  any  one  who  wished  could  realise 
something  of  the  kind  of  life  lived  by  our  gallant  tars. 
Another  room  represented  a  narrow  seam  in  a  coal  mine.  The 
temperature,  the  air,  the  position  of  the  workmen  were 
exactly  the  same  as  they  are  to-day  hundreds  of  feet  under- 
ground. 

"  Wherever,"  said  Johnstone,  "  any  representative  of  the 
Daily  Paper  comes  upon  an  exceptionally  horrible  condition 
of  life  which  some  must  endure,  an  exact  reproduction  of  its 
worst  features  is  set  up  here,  and  all  who  write  or  speak 
about  it  must  first  actually  experience  what  it  means. 
Now,"  he  continued, "  here  we  have  the  dwellings  of  the 


poor  illustrated.  You  can  live  here  as  an  Irish  cottier,  as  a 
Scotch  crofter,  or  as  a  dosser  in  a  London  slum.  We  hive 
everything  here  exact,  down  to  the  reek  of  the  peat  and  the 
stale  tobacco  smoke  of  the  crowded  doss-house.  And  ihore 
who  wish  to  know  what  it  is  to  sleep  on  the  Embankment 
can  learn  by  spending  a  night  on  the  seat  in  the  balconies 
which  are  specially  constructed  for  that  very  purpose." 

"  Are  they  ever  occupied  ?  "  asked  Glogoul. 

"  Almost  always,"  was  the  answer.  "  Students  for  the 
ministry  and  young  journalists  all  pass  through  these 
experiences.  A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind, 
and  they  preach  and  write  more  sympathetically  all  their 
lives  because  of  their  sojourn  in  this  microcoamic  Inferno  of 
our  social  state." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
get  out.   What  a  Chamber  of  Horrors  it  is !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  who  came  up  as  they  left  the  gate. 
"  But  it  is  the  only  living  chamber  of  millions." 

The  Professor's  eye  fell  on  the  inscription :  "  Inasmuch 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  roy  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

"  You  called  it  Hell,"  he  said.  "  To  me  it  seems  mere 
like  Calvary."   

CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  THE  PBIXnXQ  OFFICE. 

Just  when  Professor  Glogoul  was  thinking  of  going  to 
bed  that  night,  he  received  a  telephonic  message  from 
Sterling  asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  the  process  of 
producing  and  distributing  the  paper.  If  so,  a  messenger 
would  be  sent  to  take  him  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
the  office. 

"  I  think  I  will  go,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  what  new  notions 
he  has  got  there  ?  " 

The  editorial  office  was  quite  apart  from  the  printing 
offices.  The  bulk  of  the  paper  was  written  during  the  day. 
Only  the  summary,  the  Parliamentary  summary  and  the 
leading  article,  together  with  any  special  features  and  the 
telegrams,  were  attended  to  in  the  editorial  office  across  the 
water  where  the  paper  was  produced.  Sterling  had  insist©! 
from  the  first  on  having  his  printing  office  with  a  river 
frontage.  He  maintained  that  the  river  had  never  been 
utilised  as  it  might  be  in  facilitating  the  production  and 
distribution  of  a  paper.  He  began  by  putting  down  his 
machines  on  a  narrow  strip  of  river  frontage  at  the  south 
side  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  building  had  grown  immensely 
since  then,  and  now  covered  a  great  area,  in  which  a  regular 
dock  with  gates  had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  small  flotilla  of  boats  employed  in  bringing  paper,  coals 
ink  and  oil  to  the  newspaper  offices,  and  in  distributing  the 
immense  amount  of  printed  matter  which  was  turned  out 
every  day. 

The  Professor  snatched  three  hours  of  somewhat  troubled 
sleep,  got  up  and  dressed,  and  hurried  forth  with  the 
messenger.  The  moment  they  reached  the  Embankment 
the  Professor's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  immense  arc 
light  which  shone  in  the  interior  of  the  clock  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  printing  office.  The  sre  light  was  in  an 
immense  globe,  on  which  the  time  of  night  was  indicated 
by  hands  which  were  connected  with  the  Observatory  clock 
at  Greenwich.  It  was  a  double  disc  which  revolved  every 
half  minute,  so  that  the  time  was  visible  from  all  parts. 

"  What  an  ingenious  arrangement ! "  said  the  Professor. 

"Yes,"  said  the  messenger;  "when  you  get  to  the 
observatory  tower  you  will  see  that  a  similar  arrangement 
has  been  erected  on  each  of  our  branch  offices.  To  the 
night-birds  which  fly  across  London  these  towers  must  shin* 
like  planets  in  the  dark  metropolitan  firmament." 
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Two  and  Two  Make  Four. 


The  Professor  looked  at  his  companion,  and  saw  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  person.  His  face  was  full  of  poetic  fire. 
He  wondered  somewhat  at  the  selection  of  such  a  person  to 
show  him  over  the  machinery  and  the  distribution  of 
parcels.  "  May  I  ask,"  said  he  at  last,  "  what  function  you 
hold  iu  the  journalistic  hierarchy  V  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  one  of  their  poets,"  said  he.  "  Xot  that 
I  am  worthy  of  the  name,  but  I  help  to  write  the  ballads 
which,  as  you  will  have  seen,  appear  in  each  number  of 
the  Daily  Paper  commemorating  some  event  either  of 
present-day  or  of  ancient  heroism.  There  are  several  of 
us,  and  we  also  form  a  committee  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  verses  sent  in  by  such 
Fellows  as  have  a  turn  lor  poetry." 


'I  AM  OXE  OF  THEIR  POETS,"  SAID  HE. 


"  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  your  veracity,"  said  the 
Professor,  "  but  there  are  too  few  furrows  upon  your  brow, 
and  your  hair  is  not  yet  grey.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  read 
the  manuscript  poems  of  amateur  versifiers !  " 

Mr.  Norris  laughed.  "  Oh,  you  are  too  hard  upon  the 
first  chirrupings  of  the  tuneful  choir !  We  who  write 
verses  ourselves  are  more  sympathetic  than  others  to  whom 
the  effusions  of  the  youthful  bards  are  wearisome  to  a 
degree." 

"  Holloa,"  said  the  Professor,  "  what  in  the  name  of 
fortune  is  that  ?  " 


This  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle  which  was  speeding  along  the  street  at  the  rate  <J 
ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  A  woman  sat  in  the  centre 
with  her  hands  upon  the  steering-gear.  The  wheels  of  tlic 
vehicle  were  of  corrugated  pneumatic  tyres,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  car  was  something  like  that  of  a  miniature  hay 
cart. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Norris,  "  that  is  one  of  our  distributing 
cars.  They  are  driven  by  a  small  gas  engine.  It  is  a 
German  patent,  I  believe,  but  it  was  not  in  general  use  m 
this  country  until  Sterling  took  it  up.  The  tyres  are  rather 
expensive,  but  as  the  traffic  is  all  done  in  the  early  morning, 
and  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Daily  Paper  is  to  secure 
noiseless  traffic,  it  was  thought  better  to  set  an  example  even 
before  the  streets  were  properly  paved,  rather  than  create 
a  noise  in  the  early  morning  in  distributing  the  paper." 

At  this  moment  they  arrived  at  the  middle  of  Waterloo 
Bridge.  The  great  search-light  on  the  Daily  Paper  building 
was  still  streaming  over  London. 

"  The  last  forme  is  going  to  press,"  said  Norris.  "  We 
had  better  hurry.  But  first  let  us  look  at  the  launches 
coming  up." 

Gazing  down  stream,  the  Professor  saw  four  swift 
launches  making  their  way  to  the  wharf  of  the  Daily  Paper 
office ;  each  carried  an  illuminated  lantern,  on  one  side 
being  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  on  the  other  the  Union 
Jack.  They  were  all  lighted  and  propelled  by  electricity, 
and  very  pretty  they  looked  as  they  silently  but  rapidly 
made  their  way  to- the  moorings  at  the  end  of  the  pier. 

"  How  do  you  manage  at  low  tide  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Come  a  little  further  on  and  I  will  show  you." 

When  they  had  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  they 
saw  several  men  engaged  in  an  operation  which  reminded 
the  Professor  of  what  he  had  seen  when  a  pontoon  bridge 
was  being  thrown  across  a  river.  Caissons  filled  with  air 
were  floated  into  position  while  the  tide  was  flowing ;  across 
these  was  fitted  a  gangway,  with  a  narrow  gauge  railway. 
When  the  pontoons  had  reached  deep  water  other  pontoons 
were  floated  to  the  right  and  left  and  made  fast,  so  that  even 
as  they  were  looking  a  long  deep  water  quay  was  constructed, 
to  which  the  launches  were  secured.  The  whole  operation 
was  gone  through  in  ten  minutes. 

"  Constant  practice,"  said  Norris,  "  enables  them  to  lay 
down  and  take  in  that  floating  quay  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  It  is  not  necessary  when  the  tide  is  high,  but 
when  the  tide  falls  it  obviates  what  at  first  was  felt  to  be 
a  great  difficulty." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  the  launches  ? "  asked  the 
Professor. 

"They  are  invaluable  for  the  distribution  of  papers," 
replied  his  companion.  "  There  ate  four  of  them — two  for 
the  north  bank  and  two  for  the  south.  Each  has  its  regular 
beat.  Iu  newspaper  distribution  time  is  everything,  and 
these  launches  enable  us  to  distribute  more  than  half  our 
London  circulation.  The  papers  are  left  at  dumping  places 
along  the  river,  from  whence  they  are  taken  to  the  branch 
offices,  and  then  distributed  all  over  London." 

"  Mav  I  ask  what  is  vour  circulation  in  London  ?  " 

"150,000,"  said  Norris.  "I  believe,  "however,  that 
Sterling  is  contemplating  the  distribution  of  a  small  paper, 
made  up  of  advertisements  and  some  news  taken  from 
the  Daily  Paper,  which  will  be  left  free  at  every  house 
in  London.  The  late  Cardinal  was  immensely  taken  with 
this  idea.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found  impossible,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  accomplished  when  our 
distributing  agency  is  perfected.  Sterling  was  discussing  it 
with  the  Cardinal  shortly  l>efore  his  death.  His  imagination 
was  fired  with  it.  He  said, 'You  revive  a  great  aspiration 
which  has  filled  my  soul  ever  since  the  time  when,  as  a 
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young  student  on  the  heights  of  Highgate,  I  looked  down 
upon  this  great  city,  and  reflected  that  no  means  existed 
adequate  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  its  million  souls. 
If  your  scheme  is  carried  out,  and  to  every  house  in  this 
peopled  province  the  daily  messengers  are  left  in  the  early 
morning,  would  it  not  be  a  glorious  fulfilment  of  the  saying 
in  the  Scripture,  "  The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto 
them!'"" 

"  What  circulation  would  your  free  paper  have  ?  " 

"  It  would  take  about  500,000  a  day  to  cover  the  whole  city. 
But  it  can  be  done,  and  I  think  we  shall  begin  it  on  New 
Year's  Day." 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to  the  publishing 
office.  "  Bless  my  soul,"  said  the  Professor,  "  if  there  is  not 
another  cookshop  here  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Norris ;  "  so  many  people  are  employed  here, 
both  man  and  women,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
one  of  our  restaurants  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes. 
This,  however,  is  absolutely  confined  to  those  who  are 
employed  on  the  establishment.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive about  the  restaurant  itself,  although  here  also,  as 
you  will  see,  we  have  music  and  plenty  of  flowers.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  this  place,  however,  is  its  bathing 
accommodation." 

They  entered  a  lift  and  descended  to  the  level  of  the  river. 
Here,  under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  was  an  immense 
floating  bathing  establishment. 

"We  do 'not  use  the  river  water  as  yet,"  said  Norris. 
"  In  time,  when  it  is  sufficiently  purified,  we  hope  to  do  so, 
but  at  present  it  is  supplied  by  the  mains."  As  they 
entered  the  bath,  Norris  said,  "  You  will  see  that  it  is 
divided  into  two  wings — one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for 
the  women.  In  each  there  is  a  spacious  swimming  bath, 
and  all  round  are  private  baths  and  lavatories,  with  both  hot 
and  cold  water.  Everything  is  supplied  free.  As  soon  as 
the  Moonlight  Soap  people  heard  what  we  were  doing,  they 
asked  as  a  special  favour  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the  baths 
with  their  soap.  We  replied  that  we  would  do  so  if  our 
analyst  could  not  buy  a  better  soap  in  the  market  than 
what  they  were  prepared  to  supply  us  with.  They  accepted 
the  offer,  and  so  it  costs  us  nothing.  You  will  find  that 
one  of  their  specialities  is  the  Daily  Paper  soap,  which 
they  sell  all  over  the  world.  You  see,"  said  Norris,  with  a 
practical  business  faculty  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
his  somewhat  dreamy  features,  "  when  once  you  determine 
to  have  nothing  but  the  best — absolutely  the  best — every 
firm  feels  that  your  acceptance  of  their  articles  is  the  very- 
best  advertisement  that  they  can  have.  We  accept  nothing 
if  we  can  buy  anything  better.  Hence  the  notification  that 
we  accept  any  article  is  almost  as  good  as  a  gold  medal  at 
an  exhibition.  Every  employe  is  not  only  allowed  but 
encouraged  to  use  these  baths  as  soon  as  he  leaves  work. 
It  has  proved  an  immense  convenience,  and  has  greatly 
improved  the  average  health  of  the  establishment.  But — 
come  on — the  machines  are  beginning  to  print  the  first 
edition." 

Leaving  the  river,  they  entered  a  long  building  on  the 
ground  floor.  Two  lines  of  machines  stretched  to  the  end 
of  the  printing  shed.  Some  were  already  beginning  to 
revolve,  upon  others  the  plates  were  being  fixed.  Each 
machine  had  one  attendant,  a  lady,  dressed  in  a  neat 
business-like  costume  with  no  wide  petticoats  to  catch  in 
the  machines.  All  the  attendants  had  to  do  was  to  watch 
the  completed  copies  being  delivered,  to  remove  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  place  them  on  small  rolleys  which 
were  slowly  travelling  the  length  of  the  room,  drawn  by  an 
endless  band. 

"  How  many  machines  have  you  here  ? "  said  the 
Professor. 


"  Ten  machines,  each  of  which  prints  5,000  an  hour,  turn- 
ing out  therefore  50,000  an  hour.  We  start  printing  at  two, 
and  stop  when  we  have  reeled  off  250,000." 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  is  not  such  a  large 
circulation,"  said  the  Professor,  "  when  you  have  a  circula- 
tion of  150,000  in  London  alone." 

"  Oh,  but,"  said  Norris,  "  you  forget  that  similar  Daily 
Papers  are  published  in  all  the  large  towns  of  tho  three 
kingdoms,  with  the  addition  of  local  advertisements  and 
local  news." 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  do  that?"  said  the  Professor. 

"  Well,"  said  Norris,  "  it  is  not  so  difficult,  as  you  will  see 
when  you  go  upstairs." 

The  Professor  looked  on  with  admiration  at  the  machines 
reeling  off  the  white  paper,  and  delivering  it  at  the  other 
end  a  neatly  cut,  folded  and  pasted,  illustrated  magazine- 
paper  of  forty  pages.  Mr.  Norris  exchanged  a  kindly 
greeting  with  each  of  the  attendants  as  he  passed. 

"  They  are  all  educated  ladies,"  he  said.  "  Most  of  them 
are  daughters  of  investors  who  were  ruined  in  the  Emanci- 
pator and  other  bogus  companies.  Lady  Sidney  was  very 
particular  that  the  whole  staff  should  be  drawn  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  daughters  of  professional  men,  following 
therein  the  example  set  long  ago  by  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company.  Emancipator  victims  had  the  first  chance, 
and  any  gentlewoman  whose  savings  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  fraud  or  insolvency  of  building  societies.  We  were 
enabled  in  this  way,"  said  Norris,  "  to  provide  remunerative 
employment  for  a  great  number  of  ladies,  and  to  open  up 
another  profession  to  educated  women.  You  will  find 
upstairs  in  the  composing-room  that  the  Thome  type- 
setting machines  are  worked  by  two  relays  of  women,  each 
doing  eight  hours." 

By  this  time  all  the  machines  were  under  way,  and  the 
rolleys  on  the  endless  band  were  almost  all  filled.  Each 
hundred  was  completed  in  little  more  than  a  minute.  They 
were  tied  together  by  an  ingenious  method,  which  re- 
sembled the  way  in  which  sheaves  are  bound  in  the 
harvest-field.  Each  hundred  was  taken  by  the  attendant 
and  placed  on  the  rolleys,  each  of  which  held  five  hundred 
papers.  Outside  the  machine-room  the  rolleys  by  their  own 
weight  ran  down  the  inclined  plane,  which  terminated  in  the 
hold  of  the  launch.  The  moment  they  reached  the  side  of 
the  launch  they  were  seized  by  the  women  in  attendance 
and  stored  in  the  hold.  The  launch  which  plied  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  river  was  soon  laden,  and  moved 
silently  off  into  the  stream,  after  sounding  a  melodious 
note  full  of  vibrating  melody.  Her  place  was  taken  by 
another. 

As  the  electric  launch  sheered  off  into  the  river  they 
could  see  the  attendants  making  up  the  papers  into  lots  for 
delivery.  There  was  no  packing  necessary.  Everything 
was  reckoned  by  hundreds,  with  tlfc  exception  of  the  odd 
scores,  which  were  made  up  from  bundles  untied  and  retied 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  When  they  neared  a  landing- 
stage  the  parcels  were  deposited  at  once  in  a  gas-driven 
quadiicycle,  which  was  standing  on  the  gangway  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  launch.  No  time  was  lost,  and  ttie 
quadricycle  was  speeding  on  its  .way  to  the  branch 
office  almost  as  soon  as  the  launch  was  free  from  its 
moorings. 

The  two  machines  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  were 
not  running  so  rapidly  as  the  others.  Instead  of  delivering 
papers  at  live  thousand  an  hour,  they  were  only  supplying 
them  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  an  hour.  But  as  they 
delivered  them  from  the  machine  they  were  all  folded  in 
stamped  and  addressed  wrappers,  which  were  fed  into  an 
annexe  of  tho  machine,  and  turned  out  ready  for  posting. 
The  wrappers  were  officially  stamped  at  the  Post  Office 
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before  printing.  By  this  means  there  was  a  postal  delivery 
of  five  thousand  an  hour  which  were  hurried  off  in  quadri- 
cycles  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BRIGADE  OF  WIDOWS. 

"  Yotj  cannot  distribute  all  your  papers  by  water,"  said 
the  Professor.  "  How  do  you  manage  to  supply  the  inland 
districts?" 

"You  had  better  come  up  higher,"  said  Norris.  They 
entered  a  lift,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  stood  on  the  level 
of  the  Waterloo  Road.  Here  were  drawn  up  some  forty 
quadricycles  in  two  long  rows  on  either  side  of  the  street 
in  charge  of  two  uniformed  attendants. 

"  You  see  the  advantage  of  the  quadricycle,"  said  Norris. 
"  A  horse  needs  a  driver  to  look  after  it ;  but  these  cycles 
do  not  run  away,  hence  their  drivers  are  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  rooms  attached  to  the  restaurant.  Let  us  go  in  and 
see  them." 

The  Professor  found  himself  in  a  well-appointed  drawing- 
room,  in  which  a  dozen  ladies  were  sitting.  Some  of  them 
were  past  middle  age,  but  others  were  much  younger. 
Some  were  reading,  while  others  were  talking  and  discussing 
the  latest  fashions,  and  all  the  other  small  talk  of  polite 
society.  Upstairs  in  the  recreation-room  there  were 
billiards,  bagatelle,  and  other  games.  The  younger  drivers 
were  engaged,  with  an  equal  number  of  the  other  sex,  who 
had  just  finished  stereotyping  and  putting  the  plates  on  the 
machines,  in  amusing  themselves  with  the  various  games. 
The  men  on  finishing  work  had  all  bathed ;  there  was  no 
smell  of  oil  about  them,  or  any  trace  of  grime.  Those 
present  might  have  been  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  any  West- 
end  place  of  assembly.  Suddenly  an  electric  bell  rang 
twice.  Two  of  the  ladies  in  the  recreation-room  nodded 
good-bye  to  their  companions  and  went  downstairs. 

"  They  are  the  first  to  load  up,"  said  Norris.  "  We  had 
better  follow  them." 

On  reaching  the  street  they  found  the  two  ladies  standing 
by  their  machines,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  first 
parcels  from  the  printing-room"  below.  Each  driver  knew 
exactly  how  many  papers  she  had  to  take,  and  as  they  came 
up  the  lift  from  belpw  in  hundreds  they  were  transferred  to 
the  cycles,  which  were  soon  loaded.  Then  lighting  her  gas- 
engine,  the  driver  took  her  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  papers 
and  started  at  a  speed  which  would  not  have  been  permitted 
had  the  streets  been  crowded  with  their  usual  traffic.  The 
Professor  stood  watching  the  process  for  half  an  hour.  By 
that  time  some  ten  of  the  quadricycles  had  been  loaded, 
and  had  gone  off  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  A  couple 
of  cycles  were  kept  constantly  going  to  and  from  the  Post. 

There  was  always  a  great  hurry  to  catch  the  Northern 
trains.  The  South-weftern  circulation  was  easily  supplied 
by  Waterloo  and  Charing  Cross ;  but  sometimes  there  was  a 
rush  to  get  the  parcels  to  PaddingtoD,  Euston,  St.  Pancras, 
and  King's  Cross  in  time. 

"Come  this  way,"  said  Norris,  "and  you  will  see  the 
despatching  department,  where  the  parcels  are  made  up  for 
the  country.  This  is  not  such  an  undertaking  as  it  was 
before  the  great  development  of  the  provincial  daily  papers. 
Still,  there  are  about  70,000  papers  which  are  made  up  into 
parcels  to  be  delivered  by  rail." 

It  was  a  scene  of  immense  animation,  resembling  that 
which  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Sons,  or  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  when  the  morning  papers  are  being  des- 
patched from  London.  The  head  of  the  department  was  a 
woman,  but  most  of  the  assistants  were  men  and  boys.  As 
noon  as  the  parcels  were  made  up,  they  were  hurried  off  to 
the  quadricycles  in  waiting. 


"  Now,"  said  Norris,  "  I  propose  that  we  visit  the  tele- 
graphic operating-room  before  we  take  our  seat  on  one  of 
the  machines,  and  witness  the  work  of  distribution. 
In  that  department  you  will  see  how  the  branch  papers  are 
managed." 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock,  and  there  was  only  one 
operator  in  charge.  She  said  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  that  had  not  previously  been  sent  in 
stereo  had  been  telegraphed  about  midnight. 
•■»  "  Have  you  a  list  of  our  provincial  branches  ? "  asked 
Norris. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  she,  handing  them  a  list,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  there  were  Daily  Papen  affiliated  with  the 
central  office  and  supplied  directly,  first  by  stereo  plates 
and  then  by  telegraphic  despatches,  in  Scotland — Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Belfast,  in  Ireland.  In  England  the  branch  offices  were : — 
Newcastle,  Darlington,  York,  Hull,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Preston,  Blackpool,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Crewe, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Norwich,  Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Exeter,  and 
Plymouth. 

"  Please  explain  to  the  Professor  how  they  are  worked," 
said  Norris. 

"  Very  simply,"  said  she.  "  One  of  us  sits  at  this 
operating  board,  and,  by  an  ingenious  method  recently 
invented,  Thorne  typesetting  machines  in  each  of  the  thirty- 
one  centres  are  set  in  motion ;  and  as  a  result,  w^th  a  couple 
of  Thornes  in  each  branch  office,  we  are  able  to  set  most  of 
the  paper  before  midnight." 

"  But  if  you  make  mistakes  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Oh,  then,  they  are  rectified  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the 
other  end." 

"  What  proportion  can  you  send  in  stereo,  and  what  must 
you  telegraph  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  send  much  by  stereo,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
The  housewifery  page  goes,  so  does  the  Morning  Service 
page,  and  the  saint's  day;  also  anything  relating  to  the 
past.  But  the  leading  article,  the  notes,  the  summary,  the 
City  notes,  and  the  story  are  always  telegraphed.  Sometimes 
we  send  the  encyclopaedic  page  by  stereo,  but  it  is  safer  to 
send  it  by  wire.  You  see  we  have  private  wires  of  our  own 
to  each  of  these  provincial  offices,  and  they  all  wire  us  in 
return  anything  that  is  of  more  than  local  interest." 

"But  what  about  your  provincial  editor?" 

"Every  provincial  editor  is  appointed  directly  from  the 
head  office.  In  his  own  province,  however,  he  is  absolutely 
free,  subject  of  course  to  criticism,  to  reset  the  whole  of  the 
paper  with  local  news  and  local  leaders,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  of  interest,  provided  always  that  he  maintains  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  parent  daily,  and  that  he  does 
not  do  violence  to  any  of  the  fundamental  truths  upon 
which  the  paper  rests." 

"  What  may  those  truths  be  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  First  and  foremost,  that  two  and  two  make  four,"  said 
Norris,  laughing.  "  Secondly,  that  our  chief  political  duty 
is  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
Thirdly,  that  woman  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a  human 
being,  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  no  disabilities  other  than 
those  which  are  imposed  upon  her  by  nature,  the  reduction 
of  which  to  a  minimum  is  regarded  as  the  great  object  of 
legislation." 

"Hum!"  said  the  Professor,  "I  guess  you  have 'got  a 
tolerably  long  row  to  hoe  there !  " 

"  But,"  continued  Norris,  "  as  long  as  he  is  sound  on  those 
fundamentals,  he  can  pretty  well  say  what  he  pleases.  All 
the  provincial  editions  are,  however,  carefully  scrutinised 
every  day  by  a  small  committee  of  three,  two  men  and  a 
woman,  the  woman  being  in  the  chair.    These  censors  are 
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regarded  as  holding  one  of  the  most  important  posts  that 
there  are.  They  sit  in  judgment  also  on  the  Daily  Paper. 
One  of  the  men  is  always  a  veteran,  and  the  other  a  tyro, 
who,  however,  has  convinced  the  management  that  he  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Daily  Paper. 
The  lady  chairman  is  usually  middle-aged.  As  she  has  the 
casting  vote  her  position  is  very  important.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  Lady  Sidney  occupied  the  chair  herself,  but  her 
"work  increased  so  rapidly  that  she  delegated  it  to  the 
present  occupant,  the  Duchess  of  Oxford,  who  certainly 
would  have  been  on  the  bench  if  the  opening  of  the  judicial 
functions  to  women  had  taken  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  instead  of  being  reserved  to  be  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  twentieth." 

"  Suppose  any  heresy  creeps  in  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Norris,  "that  there  are 
heresies  of  doctrine  and  heresies  of  conduct.  The  heresies 
of  doctrine  are  an  infringement  of  the  three  great  principles 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  like  manner  there  are  three 
heresies  of  conduct.  The  first  is  that  of  being  dull,  the 
second  is  that  of  being  vulgar,  and  the  third  is  that  of  being 
unsympathetic.  As  long  as  the  editors  and  the  contributors 
keep  within  the  two  trios  there  will  be  no  difficulty." 

"  But  suppose  they  do  not  ?  " 

"  Then,"  said  Norris,  "  the  following  is  the  mode  of 
procedure :  If  the  tribunal  is  unanimous  and  the  fault  very 
grave,  a  report  is  immediately  laid  before  the  Chief,  who  at 
once  summons  the  offender  to  explain  by  telegraph.  Should 
the  explanation  not  be  satisfactory,  he  is  provisionally 
suspended  and  summoned  to  London  to  defend  himself. 
Should  he  be  obdurate  and  be  unable  to  convince  the  Chief 
that  he  is  sorry  for  his  mistake,  he  is  at  once  removed, 
although,  unless  the  offence  has  been  extremely  heinous  and 
the  offender  insolent  in  his  demeanour,  another  place  will  be 
supplied  him  where  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  air  his  heresy 
to  the  scandal  of  the  Fellowship." 

"  Always  the  Fellowship !  "  said  the  Professor.  "  You  use 
the  word  Fellowship  as  the  Moslems  use  the  Faithful." 

"  Naturally  so,"  said  Norris,  "  because  the  Fellows  are  our 
Faithful.  A  fidelity  which  contributes  a  penny  a  day  may 
be  scoffed  at,  but  it  represents  a  great  deal  more  in  practical 
life  than  the  fidelity  which  is  only  measured  by  hp 
professions  of  devotion  to  a  speculative  creed." 

"  But  what  is  done  in  the  less  serious  cases  ?  "  ■ 

"  Then  the  offender  is  duly  warned,  and  on  a  repetition  of 
the  offence,  is  summoned  to  London,  where  he  can  plead 
his  cause  in  person.  Should  he  prove  recalcitrant,  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  hopelessly  stupid,  he  is  removed.  But  I 
believe  only  one  editor  has  been  removed  from  his  post." 

"  What  were  the  heresies  which  led  to  his  deposition  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  was  a  good  fellow — a  Quaker,  I  believe ;  but 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  an  almost  savage  onslaught 
upon  Lady  Sidney's  great  scheme  of  raising  a  volunteer 
corps  among  women.  That,  by  the  way,  was  a  great 
success.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  improve  female 
physique  and  to  rationalise  woman's  dress  than  the  formation 
of  a  volunteer  corps  of  women.  The  good  effects  of  the 
drill,  the  discipline,  and  the  constant  exercise  in  the  open, 
were  quite  enough  to  justify  the  experiment ;  and 
the  constant  reminder  that  in  case  of  invasion  the 
women  were  prepared  to  do  their  duty  as  well  as  the  men, 
has  silenced  most  of  the  idle  jeering  that  used  often  to  be 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  concerning  the  capacity 
of  women." 

"  Did  they  serve  as  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  ?  "  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  In  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,"  said  Norris,  "  and  splendid 
light  dragoons  they  make.  Kemember  that  in  war  every 
ounce  of  additional  weight  is  an  additional  impediment,  and 


as  women,  taken  all  round,  weigh  about  two  stones  less  thaD 
men,  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  horse  represents  a  reduction 
of  weight  carried  by  the  horses  of  no  less  than  thirteen  tons. 
But  about  the  Quaker  editor.  His  offence  would  have  been 
pardoned  bad  he  consented  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not 
be  content  unless  he  denounced  the  scheme  in  every  paper 
he  issued,  and  as  it  was  being  advocated  by  Lady  Sidney 
and  the  Fellowship,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  this  by. 
Now,"  said  Norris,  "  we  shall  have  to  look  sharp  in  order 
to  catch  our  rapid  express  quadricycles  for  St.  Pancras  and 
King's  Cross." 

"  But  will  it  not  overweight  the  machines  ? "  asked  the- 
Professor. 

"  No,  they  are  our  strongest  cycles,  and  especially  built 
to  carry  an  extra  person." 

"  Look  sharp,  or  they  will  be  off."  The  Professor  sprang 
into  the  seat  beside  the  lady  driver,  and  before  he  knew 
where  he  was  they  were  rushing  across  Waterloo  Bridge  at 
a  rate  that  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  te.n  miles  an 
hour.  Close  behind  him  came  the  other  cycle  with  Norris. 
They  were  soon  abreast. 

•  "  It  is  not  fair  on  me,"  said  the  Professor's  companion  to 
the  other  driver.  "  You  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  two 
stone.    You  ought  really  to  give  me  a  fair  start." 

Crossing  the  Strand,  they  raced  northward  up  the  great 
new  thoroughfare  which  the  County  Council  had  opened  in 
the  previous  year,  from  St.  Clement  Danes  to  Holborn.  The 
hand  of  the  driver  never  left  the  steering  gear;  whenever 
they  neared  a  crossing  the  warning  bell  rang  melodiously 
and  the  pace  was  slackened. 

"We  can  bring  the  machines  to  a  dead  stop  in  twenty 
yards,  as  you  will  see  if  the  occasion  arises ;  but  we  cannot 
stop  in  order  to  try  experiments,  as  we  have  to  catch  the 
northern  trains." 

On  they  went  again,  down  Southampton  Bow,  and  through 
the  network  of  streets  that  lead  up  to  the  stations.  The 
Professor's  cycle  was  half  a  length  oehind  when  they  came 
to  what  was  regarded  as  the  winning-post,  namely,  where 
they  diverged  one  to  King's  Cross  and  the  other  to  St. 
Pancras.  In  another  moment  the  Professor  was  at  the 
Great  Northern  terminus,  where  the  papers  were  shipped  on 
board  the  train.  The  Professor  looked  at  his  watch.  From 
leaving  Waterloo  Bridge  till  the  parcels  were  in  the  van  at 
St.  Pancras  had  taken  exactly  ten  minutes. 

"  That  was  very  exhilarating,"  said  he  to  his  companion. 

"Wait  until  the  other  cycle  comes,  and  then  we  have 
instructions  to  run  you  round  seme  of  the  distributing 
centres." 

In  another  minute  or  two  they  were  joined  by  the  other 
cycle,  and  they  started  on  their  round. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  interested,"  said  Norris  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  in  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  paper  is  distributed 
throughout  London.  As  you  know,  we  have  twenty  branch 
offices ;  on  an  average  they  have  eight  thousand  copies  of  the 
paper  to  distribute,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  us  that 
every  paper  must  be  delivored  at  the  subscriber's  door  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  But  the  people  may  not  be  up,  and  how  do  they  get 
their  pennies  ?  " 

"What,"  said  Norris,  "did  not  you  know  that  all  our 
subscriptions  are  paid  in  advance,  either  quarterly,  half- 
yearly,  or  annually  ?  It  was  begun  in  the  first  instance  by 
Sterling  procuring  his  one  hundred  thousand  subscriberei" 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  the  Professor.  "  The  '  dew  on 
his  fleece,'  he  called  it." 

"  Yes ;  and  he  had  more  dew  on  his  fleece  than  he 
reckoned  for,  and  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  machines 
could  supply,  and  the  appearance  of  the  paper  was  delayed 
in  consequence:    He  had  no  intention  of  distributing  it 
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himself  at  first,  excepting  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  the  trade,  but  as  some  of  the  newsagents  were  hostile, 
and  tried  to  cripple  the  new  venture,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  the  distribution  of  the  paper  in  London  into  his 
own  hands.  In  this  he  was  heartily  supported  by  Lady 
Sidney,  who  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  of  realising  an  idea 
which  had  weighed  upon  her  mind  ever  since  her  own 
bereavement.  She  saw  what  an  immense  boon  it  would  be 
if  the  distribution  could  be  entrusted  to  a  brigade  of  widows. 
Oh,  by  the  bye,  here  is  one  of  them  passing." 

She  was  a  woman  about  forty,  active  and  vigorous ;  and 
she  was  going  along  at  a  good  pace. 

"  You  see  that  knapsack  which  she  carries  on  her 
shoulders,  in  which  to  put  the  papers?  She  has  also  a 
waterproof  cover  in  which  to  wrap  those  in  her  hands." 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am !  "  said  the  lady  driver  as  she 
passed  the  woman.    "  You  are  in  good  time  this  morning !  " 

"  Thank  you  !  "  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  rather  a  long 
beat,  and  it  takes  me  all  my  time  to  get  through  it." 

The  Professor  noted  with  admiration  that  though  the 
cycles  were  running  side  by  side,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  au 
hour,  there  was  no  sound  besides  the  slight  whirr  of  the 
corrugations  over  the  pavement ;  and  he  could  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  Norris  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  sitting 
at  his  side  in  a  carriage.  Presently  they  drew  up  beside  a 
large  building.  It  was  a  branch  office.  All  the  women 
wore  very  neat  bonnets.  On  each  was  a  pegamoided  water- 
proof ribbon,  on  which  was  printed  "  The  Daily  Papek." 
Each  woman  was  numbered,  like  a  policeman,  and  the 
divisions  were  lettered  A,  B,  C. 

"  Taken  a  hint  from  the  police  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Yes,"  said  Norris ;  "  it  was  found  that  the  police  divi- 
sions corresponded  much  more  closely  to  the  distribution  of 
population  than  any  parochial  or  other  systems  of  dividing 
the  town.  The  whole  work  of  superintending  the  organisa- 
tion was  entrusted  to  an  officer  who  had  recently  retired 
from  the  police  force.  The  letters  correspond — that  is  to 
say,  our  widows  of  the  C  Division  correspond  with  the  C 
Division  of  Police.  The  only  difference  is  that  we  have  only 
twenty  divisions,  whereas  the  Metropolitan  Police  have 
more  than  twenty-four,  not  including  the  City,  which  is 
additional." 

This  was  the  Islington  centre,  and  the  first  batch  of  papers 
had  just  arrived  and  the  widows  were  being  despatched  to 
the  more  distant  rounds.  Each  woman  had  a  hundred 
papers,  which  she  carried  in  her  waterproof  knapsack,  but 
when  she  began  to  distribute  she  took  a  score  out  and  carried 
them  under  her  arm  in  the  waterproof  sheet. 

"  Rather  heavy  at  first,"  said  Norris,  "  but  it  is  a  constantly 
diminishing  burden,  and  the  knapsack  is  so  arranged  as  to 
minimise  the  weight  of  the  papers." 

The  women,  while  waiting  for  their  parcels,  sat  in  the 
drawing  and  recreation  rooms,  which  differed  little,  if  at  all, 
from  those  which  the  Professor  had  seen  in  Waterloo  Road. 
The  despatching  was  done  in  a  large  room  in  the  centre,  where 
the  widows  were  loaded  up  and  sent  on  their  several  beats. 

"  How  many  women,"  said  Glogoul,  "  have  you  at  each 
of  these  stations  ?  " 

"  From  eighty  to  one  hundred,"  was  the  reply.  "  Our 
widows'  brigade  is  about  two  thousand  strong.  Most  of  the 
women  you  see  here  had  lost  money  in  the  Emancipator,  and 
this  work  has  been  their  salvation." 

"How  long  are  they  employed  every  day?"  asked  the 
Professor. 

"Two  hours  in  the  morning,  when  they  would  otherwise 
probably  have  been  in  lied.  They  are  paid  a  shilling  a  day, 
or  six  shillings  a  week,  with  extras  when  the  quarterly 
payments  are  to  be  collected,  or  if  they  have  to  deliver 
anything  else  besides  the  papers." 


"  Does  that  often  happen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  constantly,"  said  Norris.  "  Some  of  these  women 
think  nothing  of  carrying  a  weight  of  groceries  in  addition  to 
their  papers.  They  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  in  that 
matter,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  they  are  not  to 
undertake  to  distribute  anything  which  will  prevent  them 
from  delivering  all  their  papers  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

"  It  is  all  very  fine  this  morning,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  when  the  day  is  beautiful ;  but  what  happens  when  it 
rains— and  it  rains  very  often  in  London?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Norris ;  "  but  you  will  notice  that  they 
are  dressed  so  as  to  provide  the  minimum  of  exposure. 
They  are  all  supplied  in  rainy  weather  with  a  long 
macintosh,  ventilated  by  Byers's  patent,  which  keeps  them 
as  dry  as  if  they  had  stayed  at  home.  Now,  you  see  how- 
it  is  that  we  are  thinking  of  distributing  a  small  daily  {>ar«r 
free,  made  up  from  the  larger  one.  These  women  pass  every 
house-door  in  London.  Wo  could  easily  double  the  force, 
and  with  four  thousand  active  women  we  could  distribute 
that  paper  to  every  dwelling  in  London  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  would  have  a  great  advantage  from  a 
business  point  of  view." 

"  What  other  ideas  have  you  got  in  your  eye  ?  "  asked  the 
Professor,  whose  head  began  to  reel  with  the  multiplicity 
of  new  schemes  which  were  being  crowded  into  it  by  his 
companion. 

"  Well,  there  is  one  great  branch  of  newspaper  work 
which  I  have  not  yet  shown  you.  Very  soon  in  the  history 
of  the  paper  it  was  found  that  multitudes  of  people, 
especially  poor  people,  did  not  know  where  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market,  or  where  they  could  get  the  best  goods 
without  risk  of  adulteration.  It  was  begun  in  a  small  way 
at  first,  but  it  has  now  reached  gigantic  dimensions.  Mr. 
Sterling  began  by  adding  to  his  staff  a  thoroughly  competent 
buyer,  who'  had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  buying  department 
of  the  Civil  Service  Stores.  Then  it  was  announced  in  the 
Daily  Paper  that  any  Fellow  who  wished  to  buy  anything 
whatever,  could  send  his  order  in  to  the  head  office,  and 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  order,  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  articles,  the  goods,  if  more  than  ten  shillings  in 
value,  would  be  delivered  at  his  door.  Smaller  parcels 
had  to  be  fetched  from  the  branch  offices  of  the  paper. 
This  led  to  a  wonderful  development  of  associated  enter- 
prise in  each  of  the  districts.  Neighbours  in  a  street,  or 
persons  connected  with  a  school,  would  make  their  weekly 
purchases  in  common.  Goods  were  paid  for  in  all  cases 
on  delivery,  and  on  all  purchases  made  in  this  way  a  com- 
mission of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  charged,  which  was 
collected  with  the  price  of  the  articles.  The  percentage, 
after  paying  for  the  expenses  of  management,  was  handed 
over  to  the  philanthropic  department  of  the  Fellowship 
Fund.  Any  Fellow  could  transmit  an  order  on  behalf 
of  his  neighbours,  but  in  that  case  the  responsibility 
of  payment  rested  with  the  Fellow,  and  not  with  the 
neighbours. 

"  The  scheme,  which  was  primarily  intended  to  be  phil- 
anthropic in  its  aim,  speedily  became  of  immense  social 
importance.  Houses  of  call  for  the  goods  ordered  constitute 
an  extensive  annexe  to  each  of  the  twenty  branch  offices. 
They  are  carefully  divided  into  compartments,  so  that  there 
is  no  mixing  of  grocery  with  butcher's  meat ;  nor  do  tallow 
candles  and  kid  gloves  find  themselves  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another." 

"  But  how  are  the  orders  sent  in  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  notice  as  we  came  along  in  several  of  the 
windows  large  letters,  D.  P.  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  wondered  what  it  meant.  The  C.  P.  of  Carter, 
Paterson  I  know,  but  what  does  D.  P.  mean  ?  " 
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*  D.  P.  means  Daily  Paper.  Wherever  that  is  stuck  in  the 
•window  the  woman  calls  for  the  order.  It  must  be  ready  for 
tier,  and  she  has  instructions  never  to  wait  on  any  account. 
When  she  has  finished  her  rounds  she  usually  brings  back 
from  ten  to  twenty  orders,  whicli  are  at  once  handed  into 
the  buyers'  department  at  the  office.  Some  of  these  orders 
-cannot  be  attended  to  in  the  division.  They  are  then  tele- 
phoned to  the  central  office,  where  they  are  promptly  executed. 
By  this  means  an  immense  deal  of  worry  is  saved  the  British 
housewife.  In  many  places  the  tradesmen  have  discon- 
tinued calling  for  orders,  and  the  saving  is  simply  enormous." 

"  But  supposing  you  get  an  order  which,  when  delivered, 
•cannot  be  paid  for  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Norris,  "  the  offence  is  noted,  and  the 
Fellow  warned  that  until  he  pays  for  the  goods  and  a  fine  in 
addition,  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  Fellowship,  nor  will 
any  future  orders  be  executed  for  him.  In  this  way  you  see 
iiow  the  women  supp'ement  their  earnings.  Many  a  house- 
hold is  only  too  glad  to  pay  a  penny  a  parcel  for  goods  which 
are  sent  to  the  office  of  call.  At  first  the  Post  Office  made  a 
bother;  but  as  it  was  represented  that  the  Fellowship  was 
a  club,  and  these  women  were  its  servants,  the  difficulty  was 
surmounted.  But  between  you  and  me,"  said  Norris,  "  I 
believe  it  was  overcome  more  by  the  persuasiveness  of  Lady 
Sidney  than  by  the  argument  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  we  leave,"  added  Norris,  for  the  Professor  was 
t>eginning  to  yawn  portentously,  it  being  now  nearly  seven 
o'clock,  "  you  had  better  breakfast  at  the  restaurant." 

Uptairs  they  went  accordingly  to  an  exquisitely  deco- 
rated room,  where  they  were  served  in  a  few  minutes  with 
•sxcellent  coffee  and  rolls  and  fresh  boiled  eggs. 

"  You  can  form  some  slight  idea  now,"  said  Norris,  "  of 
the  immense  multifariousness  of  what  we  call  our  side- 
shows. It  is  these  which  constitute  the  strength  of  the 
paper.  By  itself  the  paper  might  have  done  very  well,  but 
it  would  never  have  come  to  be  the  immense  national 
institution  it  is  to-day.  It  is  this  which  secures  it  against 
competition.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
imitators,  but  none  of  them  could  vie  for  a  moment  with 
4he  original  concern,  and  after  a  few  months  of  more  or 
less  precarious  existence  they  disappeared.  After  we  have 
breakfasted  we  will  just  look  round  the  building,  for  there 
are  many  things  to  show  you  which  I  cannot  think  of 
now. 

"  For  instance,  there  is  the  telephone  exchange.  Every 
Fellow  has  a  right  to  use  the  newspaper  telephone.  Here 
again  we  had  trouble  with  the  Post  Office,  but  we  succeeded 
at  last  in  adding  this  great  convenience  to  the  other 
appliances  of  civilisation  enjoyed  by  the  Fellowship.  Ad- 
joining this  room  you  will  find  our  spacious  reading,  drawing, 
and  news  rooms.  When  Sterling  started  the  paper  he  said 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  put  everything  into  it 
that  people  would  like  to  see,  and  therefore  by  way  of 
-showing  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  degree  wish  to  com- 
pete with  the  existing  papers,  he  established  a  free  news- 
room in  which  any  of  the  Fellows  could  see  all  the 
papers  free  of  charge.  You  can  seldom  come  in  here, 
especially  at  dinner-time,  without  finding  a  score  to  a 
.hundred  persons  reading  the  papers.  There  is  only  one 
condition  insisted  upon,  and  that  is,  that  they  must  be 
subscribers  to  the  Daily  Paper  or  members  of  the  Fellow- 
ship. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  Fellows  take  the  Daily 
Paper,  but  there  are  many  subscribers  who  cannot  afford  to 
belong  to  the  Fellowship.  But  now  I  must  show  you,"  said 
Norris,  "one  branch  of  our  work  of  which  we  are  really 
proud." 

With  that  he  led  the  Professor  to  a  side  door  in  the  main 
street  over  which  at  night  time  a  bright  star  shone. 

"You  see  that  door,"  said  Norris.    "It  is  never  shut 


night'  or  day.  In  the  room  sits  a  sympathetic  and 
capable  woman.  We  have  three  of  such  women  at  each  of 
our  branch  offices,  who  divide  the  day  into  three  eight-hour 
shifts.  It  is  what  may  be  called  a  clearing-house  for  alt 
those  who  are  4n  trouble  or  distress.  Supposing  a  servant 
girl  who  has  been  out,  finds  on  returning  that  the  door  is 
locked :  instead  of  spending  the  night  in  the  streets,  she 
comes  here  and  is  at  once  directed  to  the  nearest  place  where 
she  can  obtain  a  decent  lodging.  Similarly  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent and  sudden  sickness  our  representative  can  telephone  to 
all  the  societies  which  exist  in  order  to  attend  to  such  cases. 
There  are  societies  for  the  curing  of  almost  every  human  ill  in 
London,  but  no  one  knows  exactly  where  to  find  them.  The 
head  of  our  clearing-house  is  able  to  place  her  finger  at  once 
upon  the  society  or  person  to  whom  application  should  be  made 
in  any  given  case.  Of  course  there  are  many  hopeless  appli- 
cations— that  is  to  say,  persons  who  keep  struggling  on,  trying 
to  keep  out  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  out  of  gaol,  or  out  of  the 
hospital,  whom  it  is  the  truest  charity  to  send  to  their 
ultimate  destination.  With  these  people  we  can,  of  course, 
do  nothing,  but  we  can  at  least  see  that  no  person  who 
suffers  want,  and  for  whose  assistance  any  society  has  been 
founded,  is  left  in  the  dark  without  any  knowledge  aa  to 
where  that  society  is  to  be  found." 

By  this  time  the  Professor  was  thoroughly  tired  out,  and 
mounting  the  quadricycle  they  rapidly  made  their  way  to 
the  hotel,  where  he  slept  right  round  the  clock,  nor  did  he 
wake  until  he  was  roused  by  his  wife  for  dinner. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WATERLOO  HOUSE:   NEW  STYLE. 

When  the  Professor  rose,  although  he  had  slept  soundly, 
he  still  seemed  brain  weary.  The  continual  rush  of  new 
ideas  and  fresh  developments  which  had  been  forced  upon 
his  attention  in  such  rapid  succession  had  left  a  somewhat 
bewildered  impression  which  did  not  wear  off  until  he  had 
almost  finished  his  soup. 

"  Well,"  said  his  wife,  "  if  you  are  awake  at  last  I  will  tell 
tell  you  where  I  have  been." 

The  Professor  stretched  himself,  and  declared  he  was  all 
attention. 

"  Well,"  said  Irene,  "  I  have  been  at  the  prettiest  and 
the  cunningest  show  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my  life. 
Seeing  how  tired  you  were  when  you  came  back,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  go  out  by  myself  and  do  a  little  shopping. 
I  started  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Regent  Street,  but  I 
didn't  get  further  than  Pall  Mall." 

"  Not  many  shops  so  far,"  said  the  Professor,  "  unless 
they  have  changed  everything." 

"They  have  changed  everything,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
my  shopping." 

"  Miracles  never  cease ! "  said  the  Professor,  somewhat 
maliciously. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  his  wife.  "  You  would  have  forgotten 
your  criminals  if  you  had  seen  what  I  have  seen.  When 
I  was  in  Trafalgar  Square  there  was  a  great  crowd  clustering 
round  the  building  where  the  Union  Club  used  to  be." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "  bucket-shop  at  one  end, 
Union  Club  at  the  other,  and  a  general  mix-max  of  things 
between.  The  best  site  in  Europe  altogether  thrown 
away." 

"  You  should  see  it  now,"  said  Irene.  "  At  first  I  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  a  riot,  there  were  so  many  people. 
But  I  did  not  see  any  flags,  and  instead  of  marching  on  the 
Square  they  seemed  to  be  slowly  circulating  in  front  of  the 
building.  My  anxiety  was  allayed  and  my  curiosity 
excited.  So  I  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  What  do 
you  think  it  was  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  don't  know ;  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  after  all  that  I  have  seen,  if  it  was  one  of 
Sterling's  side-shows." 

"  You  have  just  hit  it,"  said  Irene.  "  But  what  a  side- 
show! I  happened  to  strike  the  comer  where  they  were 
showing  bonnets.  And,  oh,  Glogoul,  you  never  saw  such  a 
love  of  a  bonnet  as  they  had  there !  I  was  looking  for  the 
entrance  to  the  shop,  but  to  my  surprise  I  could  not  see  any 
entrance.  This  struck  me  as  very  curious;  but  I  was  so 
much  in  love  with  the  bonnet,  that  I  stood  and  admired  it 
for  some  time.  There  were  several  in  the  window,  one 
prettier  than  the  other ;  but  the  one  which  I  want  you  to  get 
me,  Glogoul — for  I  felt  quite  a  dowdy  looking  in  at  that 
window — was  simply  a  fascinating  dream.  I  was  looking 
at  the  bonnet  with  very  covetous  eyes,  and  wishing  that 
I  could  find  some  one  to  tell  me  what  its  price  was,  when  I 
noticed  a  lady,  who  was  apparently  as  much  interested  in 
bonnets  as  myself.  I  asked  her  how  I  could  get  into  the 
shop,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  door.  She  looked  at  me  in 
surprise,  and  said,  '  But  this  is  not  a  shop ! ' 

" '  What,'  said  I,  '  is  this  not  a  shop  front  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  no,'  she  replied ;  '  this  is  the  Daily  Paper  Gallery.' 

" '  What !    One  of  the  Daily  Paper  exhibitions  ?  * 

" '  Oh,  yes.  Very  soon  after  the  paper  was  started  the 
editor  decided  to  open  in  the  centre  of  London  a  free  exhibi- 
tion of  the  best  of  everything.  The  representatives  of  the 
Daily  Paper  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  instructions  to 
report  immediately  upon  any  article  displayed,  either  in  a 
shop  or  an  exhibition,  which  attracts  enough  people  to 
obstruct  the  traffic.  Whatever  that  article  is,  no  matter  how 
much  it  may  cost,  or  how  far  distant  it  may  be,  it  is  at  once 
procured  and  sent  to  London,  where  it  is  put  on  show  in  one 
of  these  windows.  There  is  a  constant  succession  of  novel- 
ties, but  only  some  of  them  are  selected  in  this  way.  The 
bonnets  there  are  those  which  have  been  selected  by  the' 
Fashion  Department  of  the  paper,  as  being  the  best  designs 
produced  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Sketches  of  them, 
and  full  information  as  to  price  and  manner  of  making,  are 
published  in  the  article  on  Dress  in  the  Daily  Paper ;  but 
these  are  the  originals.' 

"  I  asked  her  if  she  could  give  me  any  idea  as  to  what 
would  be  the  price  of  a  bonnet. 

" '  Oh,'  she  said,  '  you  will  find  the  exact  cost,  and  a 
list  of  the  materials  that  go  to  make  it  up,  in  the  same 
article,  which  appears  in  Friday's  paper.  But  if  you 
have  never  seen  the  show,  you  had  better  walk  round 
with  me.' 

"  Nothing  loth,  I  accepted  her  guidance,  and  very  soon  we 
were  chatting  together  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends.  All 
the  windows  were  dressed  with  wonderful  taste.  I  almost 
forgot  the  bonnet,  which  you  must  buy  me,  when  I  came 
to  see  the  tea-gowns.  They  were  an  inspiration,  and  then  in 
violent  contrast  to  these  wonderful  costumes  we  came  upon 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  This  was  a  window  in  which  all 
the  monstrosities  of  bad  taste  in  the  current  fashion  were 
displayed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  their  faults  most 
conspicuously.  After  looking  at  them  for  a  moment,  you 
simply  had  to  go  back  to  the  other  window  in  order  to 
regain  your  self-respect.  Any  one  who  wants  to  have — and 
you,  my  dear  Glogoul,  are  sadly  in  need  of  it — an  (esthetic 
training  in  this  respect,  had  better  go  and  stand  before  those 
two  windows.  They  are  side  by  side — an  object-lesson  to 
all  the  world  1 " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  who  was  eating  his  dinner 
while  Irene  talked,  "  Irene,  you  can't  live  on  the  memory  of 
dresses.    Take  some  fish." 

"  But  it  was  not  only  women's  dresses,"  said  Irene, 
"  there  were  costumes  for  men  ;  but  I  did  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  them,  although  some  were  really  remarkable,  and 


made  me  think  that  men  might  actually  be  made  pleasant  to 
look  at.  I  mean  their  clothes,  of  course,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"  But  the  windows  devoted  to  dress  only  formed  one  side  c4 
the  great  triangle,  although  it  was  the  side  which  I  liked  best. 
There  were  greater  crowds  at  the  other  windows.  I  can't  tell 
you  half  what  was  there,  for  there  was  such  a  multitude  ci 
objects  of  interest.  One  window,  I  remember,  was  devoted 
to  the  latest  invention  in  the  way  of  bicycles.  It  ra- 
worked  by  gasolene,  and  was  in  movement,  being  so  sui- 
pended  that  the  wheels  could  move  round,  and  one  could  see 
the  working  of  the  engine.  It  was  a  very  ingenious  con- 
trivance, and  there  was  a  great  crowd  round  the  window. 
My  friend  told  me  that  any  new  invention  that  comes  out. 
and  is  of  any  general  interest  to  the  public,  is  exhibited 
in  one  of  the  windows.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Daily 
Paper  that  if  a  thing  is  good  enough  to  be  described  in  te 
pages,  that  thing  ought  to  be  put  on  free  show  in  the 
heart  of  London.  The  whole  show  is  changed  every  week. 
In  the  next  window  there  was  a  magnificent  map  of  Africa, 
dotted  with  little  flags,  showing  the  exact  course  of  the 
latest  expeditionary  column  which  is  on  its  way  to  repair 
the  telegraph  wire  Cecil  Rhodes  has  carried  from  Cairo  W 
Cape  Town.  The  line  of  the  telegraph  was  also  clearly  shown, 
as  well  as  the  exact  point  at  which  the  Arab  slave  traders  hart 
cut  the  wire.  Grouped  round  the  map  were  portraits  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  the  commanders  of  the  expeditionary  column, 
which  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  broken 
wire.  The  map  was  not  so  popular,  however,  as  the  nest 
window,  in  which  was  portrayed  in  model  the  whole  of 
the  Arctic  regions.  It  was  a  wonderful  model,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  which  gave  me  so  good  an  idea  of  the  ice  cap 
which  covers  the  northern  extremity  of  our  globe.  Every- 
thing was  modelled  exactly  to  scale,  and  in  the  centre  wa> 
an  exquisite  little  model  of  the  Framm,  Dr.  Nansen's  stout 
little  ship,  as  recorded  by  the  last  despatch,  which  only 
arrived  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Oh,"  said  Glogoul,  "  I  know !  Nansen  was  just  leavin? 
for  the  Arctic  regions  when  I  was  in  Chicago.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  has  happened  to  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Irene,  "  he  seemed  to  have  got  past  the 
North  Pole  and  then  to  have  stuck,  judging  from  the 
wonderfully  graphic  model.  The  line  of  route  of  the  ship 
was  shown,  and  there  it  was  some  degrees  on  the  other  ride 
of  the  Pole.  Oh,"  said  Irene  shuddering,  "  the  very  look  of 
it  made  me  feel  that  I  was  being  frozen  to  death." 

"WelL"  said  Glogoul,  "what  with  bonnet  shows,  and 
models,  and  machinery  in  motion,  I  don't  see  how  Sterling 
finds  time  to  edit  the  paper." 

"  A  great  crowd  was  assembled  in  Pall  Mall,"  continued 
Irene. 

"  Oh,  yes,  where  the  bucket-shop  used  to  stand,"  inter- 
rupted the  Professor. 

"  Yes,"  said  Irene,  "  there  was  a  special  force  of  police 
to  keep  the  people  moving.  There  was  a  great  plate-glas* 
window  with  an  iron  barrier  before  it  to  keep  the  people 
back.  Behind  it  was  a  wax  representation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck lying  in  state  at  his  country-house  in  Germany. 
I  remember  seeing  some  waxworks  like  it  in  a  museum  iD 
Paris.  It  was  wonderful.  You  actually  seemed  to  see  the 
bier  and  its  burden." 

"  Really,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  must  go  out  and  see  it ; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  not  on  show  at  night-time  ?  " 

"  Is  it  not  1  The  whole  place  is  illuminated  with  electrio 
light.  They  say  it  is  better  than  in  the  daytime — the 
effect  is  finer." 

"This  idea  of  waxworks  was  a  favourite  notion  oi 
Sterling's,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I  remember  him  even 
declaring  that  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  Catholii 
Church  was  that  it  practically  established  a  Madam 
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Tussaud's  in  every  parish  church.  But  what  a  staff  the 
luan  must  have  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Body — I  had  to  ask  her  name — said  Irene,  "  told 
me  that  every  week  they  have  a  new  waxwork  group,  and 
that  any  scene  occurring  anywhere  in  the  world  which 
merits  a  lengthy  notice  in  the  Daily  Paper  is  reproduced  in 
waxwork  as  like  the  original  as  possible.  But  it  was  not 
only  the  waxwork  of  the  dead  Bismarck  which  attracted 
attention.  On  either  side  of  the  mortuary  group  was  a 
collection  of  relics  and  trophies  of  him,  his  autographs,  his 
weapons,  his  papers ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
building  was  a  Bismarck  museum.  But  what  a  crowd !  I 
was  thankful  to  get  out  of  it.  On  the  Pall  Mall  side  the 
windows  were  very  attractive.  In  one'  was  the  picture 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  Lady  Sidney's  drawing-room 
the  previous  week.  It  had  a  window  to  itself.  The  next 
window  was  devoted  to  photographs.  All  the  newest  photo- 
graphs were  displayed  there,  and  no  photograph  was  allowed 
to  remain  longer  than  a  week.  But  the  window  which 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  and  collected  the  largest 
group  after  the  waxwork  window,  of  course,  was  the 
children's  window.  The  whole  world  is  ransacked  for  new 
toys  —  especially  mechanical  toys — for  that  window,  and 
they  were  all  in  motion.  What  crowds  of  little  folks  there 
were !  It  was  well  worth  coming  up  to  London  to  see  them. 
What  with  walking  dolls,  automatic  toys,  and  all  kinds  of 
steam-engines  and  electric  contrivances,  you  never  saw  such 
a  show. 

"  Another  window,"  continued  Irene,  "  was  devoted  to 
the  saint  of  the  day.  This  group  was  changed  every  day. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bust  or  a  portrait  of  the  saint  in 
question,  and  as  many  relics  as  could  be  got  together.  Next 
to  the  saint  there  was  a  wonderful  representation  of  the 
Battle  of  Naseby,  the  great  historical  event  selected  for 
commemoration  this  week.  There  were  the  two  armies 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  ridges  of  Naseby  uplands.  There 
were  the  squares  of  the  pikemen  with  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings.  There  were  Cromwell's  Ironsides  and  Rupert's 
adventurers,  just  shown  in  the  positions  they  occupied 
before  the  action  commenced.  This  will  be  on  view  for 
the  whole  of  the  week.  Its  place  will  be  taken  by  a  view 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  next  week,  so  Mrs.  Body  told  me. 
No  wonder,  I  thought,  that  there  should  be  such  crowds.  It 
must  be  the  most  popular  show  in  London." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  does  with  all  these  things  when  the 
week  is  out?"  said  the  Professor. 

"  I  asked  that,"  said  Irene,  "  and  I  am  told  that  they 
make  the  tour  of  the  provinces.  You  see  that  in  every  large 
town  where  they  have  their  branch  paper  they  try  to  repro- 
duce this  show,  on  a  smaller  scale  of  course.  They  at  the 
same  time  send  up  to  the  London  show  inventions  and 
artistic  productions.  When  the  waxworks  have  made 
the  tour  they  are  either  melted  down,  or,  if  they  are  of 
permanent  interest,  they  are  distributed  among  the  various 
branch  offices  and  reading-rooms  of  the  Daily  Paper." 

"  Well,"  said  th«  Professor,  "  it  strikes  me  that  Sterling 
has  got  his  hands  full.  At  the  same  time  I  should  not  wonder 
but  that  big  free  exhibition  pays  its  expenses  as  a  mere 
advertisement,  and  of  course  he  could  let  the  upstairs  storeys." 

"  No,"  said  Irene,  "  because  I  went  upstairs.  Mrs.  Body 
took  me  up.  She  said  she  was  a  Fellow,  and  Fellows  could 
introduce  their  friends.  Upstairs  was  quite  wonderful. 
There  are  reading-rooms,  and  smoking-rooms,  and  conversa- 
tion-rooms, playing-rooms,  news-rooms  and  tea-rooms — in 
fact  you  never  saw  a  more  sumptuously  furnished  social 
club.  Everything  was  free,  she  told  me,  for  Fellows  and 
Fellows'  friends.  Of  course  they  paid  for  any  light  refresh- 
ments that  they  needed,  but  otherwise  the  books  and  papers, 
etc.,  were  free." 


"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "  the  sooner  we  become 
Fellows  the  better,  I  think.  They  seem  to  have  the  best  of 
everything  in  this  city,  at  any  rate,  and  it  only  costs  a  penny 
a  day." 

As  they  rose  from  dinner  the  waiter  asked  the  Professor 
if  he  would  see  Mr.  Richard  Grant,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  vestibule. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Professor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Dick 
and  the  Professor  were  deep  in  conversation  in  the  smoking- 
room.  Dick  had  given  up  his  tutorship  in  order  to  serve 
Sterling  as  his  private  secretary  as  soon  as  the  paper 
started.  Then  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  secretary  of 
the  Labour  Bureau,  and  he  now  called  on  the  Professor  to 
ask  him  whether  or  not  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
post  of  Social  Coroner,  about  to  be  created  by  the  Civic 
Church  department  of  the  Daily  Paper. 

"  You  see,"  said  Dick,  "  the  chief  has  a  great  opinion  of 
your  talent  for  investigating  obscure  social  phenomena  ;  and 
he  has  just  prevailed  upon  the  Prisons  Committee  of  the 
Civic  Church  to  create  the  post  of  Social  Coroner." 

"  Which  is,  being  interpreted,"  said  the  Professor,  "  the 
modern  version  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  I  presume." 

"  With  the  exception,"  said  Dick,  "  that  the  coroner  is  not 
Grand,  and  holds  inquests  instead  of  running  the  Inquisition." 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  thing,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  but 
I  gladly  accept  the  post.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
absurd  that  there  should  not  be  an  inquest  on  every  person 
who  becomes  chargeable  to  the  public,  whether  in  the 
workhouse  or  the  prison.  From  the  self-supporting  point  of 
view  a  man  becomes  dead  when  he  comes  on  the  rates,  and 
as  it  is  an  unnatural  death,  therefore  there  should  be  an 
inquest." 

"That  is  exactly  what  is  wanted,"  said  Dick.  "You 
have  to  begin  with  the  prisons,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  when  we 
have  a  study  from  the  point  of  view  of  sociology  and 
physiology  as  to  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  criminal 
type.  I  ought  not  to  have  come,"  added  Dick,  "  but  as  the 
official  who  should  have  brought  you  the  notification  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  heard  that  I  was  coming  to  the  hotel,  he 
asked  me  to  call  on  you.  Besides,"  said  Dick,  "  I  am  rather 
at  a  loose  end  just  now.  My  successor  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Labour  Bureau,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  gazetted  to 
my  new  post  on  the  paper." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  Professor  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Oh,"  said  Dick,  "  I  had  private  reasons  of  my  own  for 
wishing  to  remain  at  headquarters," — the  keen  eyes  of  the 
Professor  noticed  that,  as  he  spoke,  Dick  looked  somewhat 
shamefaced,  but  he  did  not  guess  that  Dick  was  finding 
it  difficult  to  associate  with  Nedelca  and  to  maintain  an 
ordinary  friendly  intercourse  with  her — "  so  I  was  very  glad 
when  I  heard  to-day  that  I  am  to  be  assistant  editor,"  Dick 
continued.  "  You  will  keep  the  appointment  to-morrow  ? 
The  staff  of  the  Goodwill  section  of  the  Civic  Church  will 
be  ready  to  receive  you  at  eleven,  when  you  will  get  your 
formal  appointment." 

When  Dick  left,  the  Professor  rejoined  his  wife  in  the 
drawing-room  and  proposed  to  take  a  stroll  through  the 
streets.  He  had  just  got  up,  he  said,  and  did  not  mean  to 
go  to  bed  for  some  time  to  come.  Irene  consented,  and 
they  went  out  together. 

"  How  wonderfully  that  revolving  light  radiates  the  sky ! " 
said  Irene,  as  they  saw  the  great  beam  sail  majestically 
round  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

"And  not  the  sky  only,"  said  Glogoul,  for  at  that 
moment  the  light  was  depressed,  and  the  bright  white  light 
fell  across  Trafalgar  Square  and  rested  there  as  the  silvery 
moonbeams  lie  upon  the  tranquil  lake.  For  a  moment  it 
stopped,  then  travelled  slowly  across  the  square. 
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"  Wonderful  effect,  that,"  said  the  Professor,  "  but  it  was 
rather  dazzling.  How  dark  the  place  seems  now  that  it  is 
gone!  I  can  imagine  from  the  moral  and  police  point  of 
view  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  have  this  great 
central  bull's-eye  turned  on  all  the  shady  places  without 
warning  or  intimation  that  it  is  coming." 

Passing  the  end  of  the  National  Gallery,  they  made  their 
way  towards  Seven  Dials.  As  they  approached  it  they 
heard  to  their  surprise  a  band  of  music  playing,  and  as  they 
came  nearer,  Irene  exclaimed,  "  What  beautiful  music ! 
Surely  this  is  not  a  street  band  V  " 

"It  is  a  band  in  the  street,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
Professor.  "But,  'pon  my  word,  here  is  the  Daily  Paper 
at  it  again." 

Some  buildings  condemned  by  the  surveyor  had  been 
demolished,  and  on  their  site  this  al  fresco  concert  was  being 
hold.  On  reaching  it,  they  found  that  the  concert  was  only 
one  feature  of  the  entertainment.  The  vacant  place  had 
been  carefully  levelled  and  laid  out  as  a  temporary  open 
space  or  playground,  with  a  few  flower-beds,  a  drinking- 
fountain,  and  plenty  of  seats.  The  wall  adjoining  this  space 
had  been  whitewashed,  and  on  this  wall  were  thrown  a 
series  of  pictures  by  a  first-class  magic  lantern.  Th;1 
pictures  told  their  own  story.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
public  speech ;  the  oniy  interpreter  was  the  music. 

When  the  "  Marseillaise "  was  being  played  there  was 
a  whole  series  of  pictures  from  the  French  Revolution. 
Half  a  dozea  slides  illustrating  the  great  English  naval 
battles  were  shown  when  "Rule  Britannia"  was  played. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  there  wa£  no  connection  between 
the  music  and  the  pictures.  Even  while  they  were  standing 
the  band  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  the  crowd,  which 
was  very  considerable,  dispersed  to  their  various  homes. 
The  Professor  got  into  conversation  with  the  lanternist. 

"  Do  you  come  out  every  night  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  whenever  it  does  not  rain  cats 
and  dogs.  It  is  wonderful  what  audiences  we  get  with  the 
lantern.  To-night  is  nothing.  These  are  only  a  stock  set 
of  slides ;  but  at  certain  stands  we  have  the  whole  history 
of  the  week  portrayed  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  Then  we 
have  explanations.  It  is  only  in  open  spaces  where  this  can 
be  done ;  but  it  is  done  wherever  it  is  possible.  The  idea  of 
the  Civic  Church  is,  that  wherever  there  are  dirt  and  squalor, 
misery  and  ugliness,  the  lantern  can  be  made  a  messenger 
of  life  and  beauty  and  romance.  It  is  a  veritable  people's 
gallery,  and  is  immensely  appreciated.  It  became  a  fashion- 
able and  interesting  occupation  for  amateur  painters  and 
photographers  to  prepare  lantern  slides  for  these  street 
exhibitions.  There  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
slides,  I  should  say,  being  shown  in  the  streets  of  London 
constantly." 

The  Professor  and  his  wife  on  their  way  back  to  the 
hotel  walked  down  Pall  Mall,  and  found,  as  Irene  had  said, 
that  the  great  windows  of  the  triangle  were  blazing  with 
electric  light.  Pall  Mall  East  and  Cockspur  Street  were 
evidently  a  favourite  promenade.  In  one  of  the  upper 
windows  above  the  waxwork  of  Bismarck  there  were 
displayed  huge  transparency  pictures  illustrating  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  the  pictures  which  were  to  appear  in 
the  Daily  Paper  the  next  day,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  instantaneous  photographs  illustrating  the  day's 
events. 

"  I  am  astonished,"  said  the  Professor,  "  that  the  dis- 
reputable element  seems  so  absent  from  the  crowd !  I 
should  have  thought  that  a  place  like  this  would  have 
attracted  all  the  demi-monde  of  the  city  ! " 

His  remark  was  overheard  by  a  man  who  was  standing 
near,  who  said,  "  Do  you  see  those  ladies  with  a  white 
badge  round  their  arm  V  " 


"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor.    "  I  have  noticed 
than  once." 

"  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  mystery* 
"  These  women  volunteer  to  serve  their  sisters, 
acts  as  a  kind  of  rescue-agent ;  and  if  she  sees 
own  sex  who  is  on  the  prowl,  she  approaches  her 
to  induce  her  to  lead  a  different  life." 

"  What  is  the  result?"  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Some,  especially  the  younger  ones,  are  saved, 
take  very  good  care  to  give  the  beats  of  the 
brigade  a  very  wide  berth." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Professor,  "  these  ladies 
the  control  of  the  police  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Th 
most  efficient  check  upon  the  abuse  of  power  on 
the  police.    They  are  run  by  the  Daily  Paper." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor  as  they  walked 
"  after  this  I  shall  not  be  astonished  if  any  ~ 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  are  all  run  by* 
Paper.    If  they  are  not,  they  seem  to  be  a' 
things  which  the  paper  has  not  taken  under 
charge."   

CHAPTER  IX. 

"VATICAN,  LONDON." 

The  Emancipator  building  had  two  wv 
buildings  which  united  the  main  edifice  with 
That  on  the  left  on  coming  down  from  the 
devoted  to  the  popular  restaurant,  of  which  w« 
spoken ;  the  other,  which  the  Professor  noticed 
time,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  departments 
Church.     This  building  was  divided  into 
Over  the  door  of  one  was  inscribed,  "  Peace  on 
the  entrance  of  the  other  section, "  Goodwill  to 
two  phrases  represented  the  two  divisions  Into,, 
multifarious  activities  of  the  Civic  Church 
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Along  the  whole  front  of  the  building  there  ran  the 
inscription,  "  This  building  is  dedicated  to  the  union  of  all 
who  love  in  the  service  of  all  who  suffer."  Everywhere 
there  was  activity ;  messengers  were  coming  and  going, 
hansoms  were  continually  driving  up,  and  the  whole  place 
was  alive  with  the  murmurous  music  which  is  heard  at  the 
mouth  of  a  beehive  when  the  sun  slrncs  brightly  and  the 
bees  are  returning  with  their  spoils,  iae  Professor  was 
rather  early,  so  he  seated  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle  beside  a  fountain  buried  in  moss  and  flowers. 

"  It's  like  a  new  Vatican,"  he  said,  "  and  as  spry  as  the 
other  is  sleepy.  Rome  no  doubt  seems  spry  to  the  Oriental, 
but  as  Rome  is  to  Tibet,  so  is  London  to  Rome.  What  a 
whirl !  "  said  he,  as  he  watched  the  human  tide,  and  heard 
from  almost  every  window  the  sharp  click,  click  of  the  tele- 
graph instrument  or  the  sharp  whirr  of  the  telephone  call. 
A  great  flock  of  white  doves  which  had  been  sitting  on  the 
roof  of  the  Emancipator  building  now  took  flight,  and  after 
a  circle  in  the  air,  alighted  almost  at  the  Professor's  feet. 

"Pretty  things,"  he  said,  "and  how  Irene  would  have 
loved  them  if  she  had  been  here!  How  tame  they  are!" 
as  one  of  the  doves  ventured  under  the  seat  in  order  to 
pick  up  the  crumbs  lying  there.    "  What  a  picture  of  white 
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winged  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  this 
whirl  of  life !  " 

Just  then  the  carillon  of  the  clock  tower  in  the  centre 
of  the  Civic  Church  building  rang  out  the  notes  of  the 
familiar  Doxology,  and  the  clock  struck  eleven.  The 
Professor  entered  the  doorway  under  the  inscription  of 
"  Goodwill  to  Men,"  and  found  himself  in  the  second 
division  of  the  Civic  Church.  He  was  at  once  conducted 
to  a  commodious  committee-room,  where  were  assembled 
about  a  score  of  men  and  women,  each  seated  before  a 
comfortable  writing-desk.  Immediately  before  the  chair- 
man's eyes  was  the  inscription,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done' 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 

The  Professor,  being  introduced,  was  addressed  by  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Prisons  Department,  who  welcomed  him 
to  the  service  of  the  Civic  Church,  and  then  explained  to  the 
Professor  the  nature  of  his  work  and  the  good  results  they 
hoped  would  follow  the  establishment  of  the  Social  Inquest. 
The  ceremony  was  soon  over.  At  its  close,  the  chief  of  the 
Prisons  Department  asked  the  Professor  to  accompany 
him  to  his  office.  Glogoul  consented.  Always  thirsty  for 
information,  he  saw  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  what 
he  wanted  in  a  Ute-a-tete  than  in  the  midst  of  a 
score  of  persons.  No  Booner  did  he  find  himself 
with  his  companion  than  he  overwhelmed  him  with 
questions. 

At  the  close  of  half-an-hour  the  Professor  had  a 
much  better  idea  of  the  Civic  Church  and  its  work 
than  he  had  before  he  came  into  the  building.  The 
Civic  Church  was  the  somewhat  fantastic  title  which 
was  given  to  the  attempt  to  bring  something  like 
order  into  the  anarchic  chaos  of  philanthropic 
endeavour.  The  primary  object  was  to  revive  Civic 
religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  secondly  to 
promote  the  union  of  all  who  loved  for  the  service 
of  all  who  suffered,  and  its  special  object  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Centre  round  which 
the  secular  activities  of  the  Churches  could  be 
grouped.  The  organisation  was  very  simple.  All 
the  work  was  divided  into  two  parts — one  which 
tended  to  promote  peace  on  earth,  and  the  other 
which  promoted  goodwill  to  men.  Each  of  these 
departments  was  again  subdivided  into  six  other 
departments. 

Under  the  head  of  Peace  the  first  concerned' itself 
with  the  promotion  of  the  reunion  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  American  Republic ;  the  second 
sought  to  establish  a  Federal  Tribunal,  whose 
decisions  should  be  considered  as  decisive-  by  all 
the  kingdoms,  republics,  and  colonies  that  speak  the 
English  tongue ;  the  third  was  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  unity  of  Europe.  The  other  three 
divisions  were  more  domestic  than  international  in 
their  scope.  The  first,  which  was  very  closely  con-' 
nected  with  the  Labour  Bureau,  endeavoured  'to 
introduce  peace  in  the  case  of  industrial  disputes. 
The  second  dealt  with  the  more  delicate  affaire 
relating  to  divorce,  and  all  questions  concerning 
disputes  between  the  sexes.  No  divorce  case  was 
allowed  to  be  heard  in  court  until  there  was  a 
written  report  from  this  department  saying  that 
every  effort  which  had  been  made  to  bring 'the 
parties  together  on  the  basis  of  mutual  forgiveness 
had  failed.  The  last  section  was  an  adaptation' of  the 
Scandinavian  practice,  whereby  all  persons  thinking 
of  going  to  law  are  provided  with  the  alternative 
in  the  shape  of  an  arbitrator,  who,  without  fee  or 
reward,  would  endeavour  to  act  as  peacemaker...  : 
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Td  the  6ccond  department,  the  division  was  based  upon 
the  six  great  secular  acts  of  mercy  which  were  mentioned  by 
our  Lord  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  description 
of  the  last  Day  of  Judgment.  The  first  department, 
hunger,  dealt  with  the  question  of  charitable  relief,  the 
unemployed,  the  Poor  Law  administration,  and  anything 
which  concerns  the  lack  of  food ;  the  second,  thirst,  was 
equally  comprehensive.  The  whole  of  the  temperance 
question  came  under  this  head,  ar.d  one  of  its  chief  functions 
was  the  establishment  of  free  drinking  fountains  and  good 
coffee-houses,  wherever  there  was  a  dense  population.  The 
third  division  dealt  with 
the  clothing  of  the  naked, 
and  it  had  done  its  work 
so  thoroughly  that  the 
appearance  of  a  ragged 
or  bare-footed  child  in 
the  streets  would  have 
been  the  pretext,  if  not 
for  an  indignation  meet- 
ing, at  least  for  many 
angry  letters  to  the  papers. 
The  department  dealing 
with  hospitality  to 
strangers  dealt  with  the 
whole. question  of  human 
intercourse. 

Among  its  sub-divi- 
sions was  a  matrimonial 
agency,  as  well  as  popular 
drawing-rooms,  etc.  The 
sixth  division  —  sickness 
— dealt  with  everything 
relating  to  hygiene,  the 
hospitals,  and  all  the 
methods  of  combating 
disease.  The  Department 
of  Prisons  dealt  not  only 
with  reformatories,  gaols, 
and  convict  establish- 
ments, but  with  all  those 
departments  of  human 
life  in  which  men  become 
helpless  prisoners  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  slaves 
of  tyrannous  habits, 
or  who  have  in  any 
way  ceased  to  be  free 
agents. 

Everywhere  and  on  all 
sides  there  was  the  as- 
sertion that  liberty  was 
good  in  itself.  "  Where 
the  spirit  of  God  is,  there 
is  liberty,"  was  one  of  the 
favourite  mottoes  of  the 
building.  Each  depart- 
ment was  managed  by  three  members.  The  first  was 
concerned  more  particularly  with  the  past.  He  was 
the  historian  and  the  encyclopaedist,  to  whom  reference 
was  made  whenever  information  was  wanted  as  to  what  had 
been  devised  by  human  wit  and  human  experience  in  the 
past,  dealing  with  the  subject  which  came  up  for  considera- 
tion. The  second  member  dealt  more  immediately  with  the 
.  present.  He  was  the  responsible  administrator,  and  his 
companions  were  more  for  consultation  than  for  decision. 
The  third  member  had  as  his  special  province  the  considera- 
tion of  the  future  bearings  of  the  question.  He  was  a  man 
of  imagination  and  of  logical  mind.    These  three  formed 


the  junta,  and  the  eighteen  were  the  staff  of  the  Good- 
will  department  of  the  Civic  Church.  Their  aim  was 
to  act  as  the  Intelligence  Department.  They  arrogated  no 
authority  to  themselves,  no  right  to  dictate  to  any  human 
soul,  but  they  constantly  endeavoured  to  unite  those  who 
were  working  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of  all  the  best 
information,  and  their  counsels  were  ever  ready  for  those 
who  sought  them.  They  began  their  operations  by  a  vast 
sociological  census  of  the  whole  community.  In  the  central 
hall  of  the  Goodwill  Department  there  was  carefully 

preserved  an  immense 
*i  map  of  London,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  after 
a  house  to  house  visita- 
tion, conducted  by  volun- 
teers from  all  the 
Churches  and  from  none. 
It  was  possible  for  any 
one  to  see,  with  this  map 
before  them,  what  any 
given  district  lacked  of 
the  necessities  of  civilisa- 
tion. All  the  black  spots 
were  duly  marked,  and 
all  the  institutions  which 
existed  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  higher  life. 
Copies  of  this  sociological 
survey,  or  rather  copies 
of  sections  of  the  map, 
were  sent  to  every  minis- 
ter of  religion  in  London. 
A  great  conference  im- 
mediately followed,  when 
for  the  first  time  since 
the  Reformation  a  com- 
bined effort  was  made 
against  the  forces  of  evil 
by  all  the  forces  which 
make  for  righteousness. 

What  was  done  in 
London  was  done  in 
every  town  throughout 
the  country.  The  bull's- 
eye  of  the  electric  search- 
light was  turned  on  all 
the  seamy  places  of  civili- 
sation. The  Churches, 
and  not  the  Churches 
only,  knew  exactly  where 
they  stood  for  the  first 
time,  and  what  kind  of 
life  it  was  which  many 
thousands  of  our  people 
were  living.  This  was 
illustrative  of  the  whole 
operations  of  the  Department.  It  collected  information 
and  distributed  it,  and  acted  as  organising  centre  and 
an  energising  nucleus  for  promoting  federative  action. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Civic  Church. 
The  second  object,  hardly  less  important,  was  the  utili- 
sation of  the  wasted  luxuries  of  the  few  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many — to  secure  for  the  have-nots  the  super- 
fluities of  the  haves.  Without  any  dictatorial  interference, 
and  without  any  cry  for  confiscation,  there  gradually  grew 
up  a  feeling  that  it  was  shameful  to  have  any  thing,  whether 
houses  or  grounds,  or  horses  or  carriages,  or  any  thing  that 
you  could  share  without  impoverishing  yourself,  if  they  were 
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not  devoted  for  some  of  their  time  to  those  who  were  denied 
them. 

In  this  the  Daily  Paper  set  an  example.  As  soon  as  the 
quadricycles  and  the  launches  had  distributed  the  paper, 
they  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sick,  the  invalids, 
the  cripples,  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind.  If  at 
dinner-time  the  launch  was  lying  idle  at  the  wharf, 
it  was  speedily  filled  with  a  crowd  of  little  ones  from 
the  narrow  streets  of  southern  London,  who,  to  their 
great  delight,  were  taken  for  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters 
down  the  stream,  and  were  then  brought  back  again  safe 
and  sound.  It  was  the  same  with  the  quadricycles  and  all 
the  vehicles  owned  by  the  paper.  "No  doubt,"  Sterling  used 
to  say,  "  they  wear  out  sooner  by  all  this  constant  use,  but 
better  wear  out  than  rust  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  health  the  free  use  of 
these  vehicles  afford  the  poor  of  London."  Parish  doctors 
whose  patients  were  beingnursed  back  into  life,  and  who  needed 
an  outing,  simply  reported  the  need  to  the  Civic  Church,  and 
the  need  being  known,  either  a  quadricycle  or  a  carriage 
■would  call  the  next  day  and  take  the  patient  out.  Under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  formed  by  the  sight  of 
such  an  example  and  by  the.  constant  inculcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  stewardship  of  wealth,  no  rich  man  in 
London  dreamed  of  sending  out  his  horses  for  exercise 
until  he  had  ascertained  whether  there  was  any  person 
in  his  neighbourhood  who  needed  a  drive.  In  like 
manner  there  was  no  garden,  lawn  tennis  ground,  private 
cricket  ground,  or,  above  all,  private  ground,  furnished 
with  trees  and  flowers,  which  was  not  registered ;  and 
their  owners  were  from  time  to  time  urged  to  spare  of 
their  superfluity  in  order  to  minister  to  their  less  favoured 
neighbours.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Fellowship,  the 
Zoological  Gardens  were  bought  up,' and  made  as  free  to 
the  poorest  in  London  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  to  the 
poor  of  Paris. 

"Come,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  Prisons  section,  "I 
must  introduce  you  to  the  most  important  man  in  the  whole 
Civic  Church." 

"  Really ! "  said  the  Professor ;  "  who  is  that  ?  " 

""It  is  Benjamin  Waugh.  He  is  only  a  little  fellow  to 
look  at,  but  he  has  too  big  a  task  in  hand  to  be  included  in 
anyone  of  these  sections.  He  has  a  special  post  for  himself. 
He  has  been  created  Universal  Guardian  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  children  throughout  the  world.  Many  thought  he 
ought  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  State,  but  after  due 
consideration  with',  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  decided  that  he 
would  be  more  useful  and  more  likely  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  the  children  if  he  were  appointed  to  this  post  under  the 
Civic  Church.  He  is  a  kind  of  universal  father  of  all  the 
distressed  and  forlorn  children  in  the  world.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  found  utterance  in  the 
•words: — "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
euch  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

As  the  Professor  turned  to  go  he  heard  a  light  step  on 
the  stairs,  and  was  Ldelighted  to  see  the  bright  face  of 
Nedelca. 

"Oh,  I  heard  that  you  were  here,  and  I  hurried  over  to 
thank  you  for  having  joined  the  staff,  and  to  ask  you  to 
come  and  dine  with  mother  and  me.  There  is  so  much 
that  we  must  talk  about." 

"Charmed,"  said  the  Professor.  "And  where  shall  we 
go?" 

"  Oh,  to  the  restaurant  across  the  way.  Mother  is  waiting 
for  us  there." 

Piloted  by  Nedelca,  the  Professor  made  his  way  to  the 
American  dining-room,  where  he  found  Lady  Sidney  waiting 
for  him. 


"  I  suppose  you  a/e  one  of  us,  Professor,  at  last.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  this  for  years,  but  you  had  vanished 
so  completely  out  of  sight  that  we  could  not  tell  where  to 
find  you." 

Yes,"  said  Nedelca,  "  when  -  the  paper  came  into  being, 
and  Mr.  Sterling  was  fixing  up  his  staff,  the  first  person  I 
told  him  he  ought  to  engage  was  yourself.  He  said, 
'  Agreed,'  but  he  would  thank  me  to  find  you." 

"-Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  thought  I  had  come  upon 
the  clue  of  the  missing  link  between  the  monkey  and  the 
man.  Ancient  traditions,  as  well  as  many  travellers'  tales, 
pointed  to  a  certain  inaccessible  spot  in  the  centre  of  bar- 
barism as  the  place  where  a  race  lived  which  was  half  man 
and  half  monkey." 

"  Did  you  succeed  ?  "  asked  Nedelca  curiously. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I  have  met  many  men 
who  are  worse  than  monkeys,  and  some  monkeys  that  are  as 
wise  as  some  men;  but  as  a  man  of  science,  I  cannot  tell 
you  that  I  have  ever  found  a  monkey  intelligent  enough  to 
lie.  Until  a  monkey  can  lie,  he  has  not  yet  crossed  the 
barrier  which  separates  him  from  man." 

"  What  a  cynic  you  are ! "  said  Nedelca  merrily.  "  Have 
they  initiated  you  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Civic 
Church?"  added  she. 

"  Now,  Miss  Nedelca,"  said  the  Professor,  "  you  invited 
me  to  lunch.  Ever  since  I  came  to  this  country  I  have 
hardly  had  time  to  eat ;  the  whole  of  my  attention  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  absorption  of  facts  about  your  doings  in 
this  paper.  I  have  heard  more  things  about  the  Civic 
Church  this  morning  than  I  can  digest  in  a  week,  or  work 
out  in  a  lifetime.  I  refuse  to  discuss  the  Civic  Church  any 
more." 

"Well,"  said  Nedelca,  "have  you  heard  about  the 
pilgrimages  ?  " 

"I  have  heard  of  Lady  Sidney's  pilgrimages  round 
London,  and  I  propose  to  become  a  pilgrim  with  my  wife 
on  the  first  opportunity." 

"  No,  I  mean  the  big  pilgrimages.  But  have  you  seer 
Dr.  Lunn  ?  "  said  Nedelca. 

"  Do  you  mean  Bishop  Lunn  of  the  Methodist  Episcopalian 
Church?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  they  made  him  bishop  the 
other  day,  but  he  is  always  Dr.  Lunn  to  us.  He  has  charge  of 
the  pilgrimages  of  the  Civic  Church,  and  it  is  wonderful  the 
development  which  this  branch  of  the  work  has  taken.  He 
began  quite  in  a  small  way  by  taking  parties  to  Grindel- 
wald,  and  holding  reunion  conferences  at  Grindelwald  and 
Lucerne.  In  these  experimental  enterprises  he  showed  a 
fertility  of  ideas,  and  a  certain  largeness  of  view,  which 
marked  him  out  for  the  post  which  he  now  holds  to-day. 
The  business,  indeed,  has  grown  to  such  a  large  extent  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  room  for  him  and  his  staff  in 
the  Civic  Church  wing  or  in  the  central  building." 

"  Do  all  your  pilgrims  go  in  four-in-hands  ? "  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Lady  Sidney.  "  We  use  all  means  of 
locomotion.  In  this  country,  where  the  distances  are  not 
great,  the  most  popular  pilgrimages  are  those  conducted  on 
foot." 

"  On  foot  ?"  said  the  Professor. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nedelca,  "  and  very  jolly  they  are  too,  I  can 
assure  you.  There  are  many  pilgrim  routes.  There  is  the 
road  to  Canterbury  for  one,  to  Portsmouth  for  another,  to 
Oxford  and  Stratford  for  a  third,  to  Cambridge,  through  the 
Eastern  counties,  and  so  on.  On  all  these  routes  you  will 
find,  from  the  first  bright  sunny  days  of  June  till  the  end  of 
September,  parties  of  pilgrims  making  their  way  on  foot." 

"  They  are  all  accompanied  by  guides,"  said  Lady  Sidney, 
— "our  new  Order  of  Pilgrim  Friars,  volunteers  for  the  most 
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part,  young  men,  young  ladies  of  family,  and  university 
students,  who  are  delighted  in  this  way  to  mix  with 
the  people.  The  pilgrims,  like  the  guides,  are  of  both 
sexes." 

"  The  walking  no  doubt  saves  a  great  deal  of  the  expense," 
said  the  Professor,  "  but  I  always  thought  the  chief  item  in 
a  pilgrim's  bill  was  the  hotel  account." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Sidney,  "  we  have  revived  the  excellent 
custom  of  the  mediaeval  monasteries,  and  all  along  the 
pilgrim  routes  at  convenient  intervals  the  Fellowship — by 
the  aid  of  special  endowments  by  richer  members  who 
are  interested  in  reviving  the  traditions  of  the  past — have 
put  up  wayside  hostels.  They  in  no  way  compete  with 
the  ordinary  public-house  or  hotel,  because  they  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  pilgrim  bands  travelling  with  guides.  They 
are,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  provide  free  lodging ; 
and  the  cost  of  board  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  each  pilgrim 
baying  what  he  pleases  at  the  refectory,  where  all  necessary 
provisions  are  provided.  These  hostels  are  reserved  for 
foot-pilgrims.  There  are  other  hostels  for  cyclists,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  on  a  Bank  Holiday  to  see  a  dozen 
parties  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cyclists  starting  in 
different  directions,  each  accompanied  by  two  of  our 
pilgrim  friars,  who  remain  with  them  until  the  Monday  night. 
There  are  also  pilgrimages  by  train.  In  fact,  we  claim 
that  we  have  enormously  increased  the  earning  power 
of  the  railway  companies.  There  is  not  a  place  of  interest 
which  has  not  its  special  pilgrimage ;  and  on  great  historical 
anniversaries  there  is  quite  a  fete  on  the  spot  where  the 
event  occurred.  The  pilgrimage  idea  has  also  been  thoroughly 
taken  up  by  the  Education  Department,  and  there  is  no 
reward  more  diligently  worked  for  by  the  scholars  in  our 
elementary  schools  than  the  prospect  of  being  allowed  to 
join,  as  free  pilgrims,  some  of  the  tours.  The  scholars 
are  also  taught  to  rehearse  the  battles,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  prettier  sight  than,  on  the  uplands  of 
Naseby,  to  see  the  whole  battle  gone  through  just  as  it 
happened,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  bloodshed." 

",You  see,"  said  Nedelca,  "  the  principle  we  go  on  is  that 
the  people  should  be  made  to  see  as  far  as  possible  exactly 
how  the  notable  events  before  their  day  happened.  If  we 
cannot  do  it  in  one  way,  we  show  it  in  another,  either  by  the 
magic  lantern,  pilgrimages,  or  theatrical  performances." 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  the  Professor,  "  that  I  shall  be  quite 
an  Ignoramus  compared  with  one  of  your  schoolboys." 

"  Then  we  have,"  said  Lady  Sidney, "  our  great  continental 
pilgrimages  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lunn.  Wo  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  our  system  of  hostels  to  the  same  extent 
on  the  Continent ;  but  it  is  growing,  and  we  have  sufficient 
hostels  established  to  enable  a  working  man  and  his  wife  to 
start  from  Dover,  go  up  the  Rhine,  through  the  Black  Forest 
to  Switzerland,  and  return  home  again,  without  incurring 
more  expense  than  if  they  had  remained  at  home.  This 
work  is  specially  favoured  by  the  peace  section  of  the  Civic 
Church,  where  it  is  believed  that  the  more  people  learn  to 
know  each  other  as  individuals  the  less  likely  are  aggregates 
of  individuals  to  go  to  war  with  one  another.  Each  country 
has  its  own  special  staff,  and  each  is  regarded  as  a  special 
study  in  the  curriculum  of  our  new  university." 

"What  university  is  that?"  asked  the  Professor,  half 
anticipating  the  reply. 

"On,  the  Daily  Paper  University,"  said  Nedelca, 
laughing.  "  Mother  forgets  that  you  don't  understand  the 
extent  to  which  the  New  Journalism  has  invented  a  new 
vocabulary." 

"  I  remember  the  '  New  Journalism,' "  said  the  Professor 

Suickly,  with  a  shudder — "  what  was  called  the  New 
ournalism,  at  least,  when  I  was  in  Chicago.    It  was  a 
vulgar,  pretentious,  Paul  Pry  of  a  thing,  which,  in  addition 


to  all  the  old  vices,  added  some  fresh  ones  of  its  <m,n£ 
then  labelled  the  lot  the  New  Journalism!  * 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Lady  Sidney ;  "  but  our  idea  of  jouroalK, 
is  very  different.  It  tries  to  revive  all  that  vu  am 
useful  in  the  Mediteval  Church." 

"  Sterling  has  founded  a  paper,"  said  Glogcul,  "  but  wia; 
he  is  really  driving  at  is  to  re-create  the  Church !  * 

"  Hush ! "  said  Nedelca,  putting  her  fbgsr  to  her  !i> 
"  Don't  breathe  a  word  about  church ;  it  is  still  a  rai  n- 
evcn  to  many  of  those  who  are  helping  us  most;  and,uf,.- 
the  regular  churchmen,  they  simply  foam  at  the  modi  si 
the  bare  idea  of  the  Civic  Church.  You  do  Dot  know  *k 
trouble  we  have  had  about  it ;  but  by  laying  great  sm» 
upon  the  word  Civic  twe  have  managed  to  keep  the  rait 
But  the  less  said  about  a  church  the  better." 

"  Yes,"  6aid  Lady  Sidney,  "  those  who  hate  all  choreic, 
and  those  who  believe  them  to  be  the  only  way  of  saWitki, 
join  in  denouncing  any  attempt  to  describe  our  gra-. 
humanitarian  movement  as  in  any  sense  partaking  of  t* 
nature  of  a  church.  But  what  you  say  as  to  Sterling  g 
quite  true.  He  is  a  perfect  Autolycus,  who  goes  about  tie 
world  with  his  eyes  roaming  in  every  direction,  seekim;  ii  b» 
can  gather  any  notion  or  hint  which  may  be  useful  i- 
adaptation  in  England  to-day.  He  certainly  seems  to  few 
taken  up  more  notions  from  the  old  Catholic  Church  tks 
from  any  other  institutions  which  exist  in  the  world.* 

"But  that  is  quite  natural,"  said  the  Professor,  "for  it- 
old  Cat  holic  Church  was  the  only  institution  which  set  feu 
to  do  for  the  whole  of  humanity  what  should  bedooer«,», 
only  on  a  more  extensive  scale  with  modern  improremeai'. 
But  what  about  the  foreign  pilgrimages  which  are  a  braces 
in  your  new  university  curriculum  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nedelca,  "  they  are  better  than  any  uniTerscv 
curriculum,  and  so  you  would  think  if  you  were  to  accta- 
pany  them,  I  can  assure  you.  All  Europe  became  new  » 
me  after  I  had  studied  the  working  of  the  Church  of  tr 
Middle  Ages  at  Borne  and  at  Treves,  and  after  I  had  nrc- 
the  pilgrimage  over  the  ruins  which  afford  so  patheot  » 
memorial  of  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain." 

"  The  genius  loci,'1  said  her  mother,  "  has  a  great  influeot. 
We  have  placed  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacrednes  J 
shrines  upon  a  new  and  scientific  foundation." 


CHAPTER  X. 
"the  romance  of  the  world." 

Next  morning  the  Professor  from  old  habit  took  up  titf 
Times  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  read  with  considerate 
interest  the  account  of  a  brilliant  and  decisive  little  battle 
which  had  taken  place  between  Cecil  Rhodes's  Tekgrajti: 
Restoration  Party  and  the  Arab  slave  traders.  The  sua) 
military  expedition  had  been  surprised  during  the  night  by 
an  attacking  force  of  the  Arabs.  At  first  there  had  beer> 
some  confusion,  but  after  a  time  the  English  rallied  and  had 
inflicted  upon  their  assailants  a  defeat  so  severe  that  tie 
despatch  ended  with  an  announcement  that  no  furtber 
hostilities  need  be  apprehended.  Glancing  across  the  tat> 
he  saw  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molton,  with  whom  he  hadeschaogfti 
greetings  on  a  previous  occasion.  Looking  up  from  lis 
Times  he  said,  "  Interesting  news  this  from  the  X8e,  it  it 
not  ? "  Then  he  noticed  to  his  surprise  that  Mrs.  Molt«> 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  and  that  Mr.  Molt* 
replied  sadly,  "Yes,  interesting,  but  it  is  very  terrible* 
The  Professor,  who  was  as  kindly  a  soul  as  ever  lived,  fcit 
pricked  to  the  heart.  "  Surely,"  he  thought,  "  they  mosthara 
lost  a  son  or  some  relative.  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  b« 
kindly,  "  I  hope  none  of  your  friends  were  in  the  fight* 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Molton  gravely— "Jont  J» 
know  that  poor  Rollo  is  dead  ?  " 
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•'  "  Rollo !  "  said  the  Professor.  "  I  saw  that  some  lives  were 
lost,  but  I  did  not  see  that  name  in  the  despatch." 

"  Oh,  Rollo  1 "  said  Mr.  Molton.  "  But  have  you  not  seen 
the  paper  ?  "  So  saying  he  handed  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Paper 
across  to  the  Professor.  He  glanced  hurriedly  over  the  page. 
It  was  part  of  the  chapter  in  "  The  Romance  of  the  World." 
It  was  written  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  despatch  from  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  a 
narrative  which  had  already  appeared.  It  told  the  tale  of 
the  onslaught  on  the  English  camp,  and  described  how,  in 
the  confusion,  Rollo  Brook,  who  had  been  the  guide  and 
pioneer  of  the  force,  had  been  shot  through  the  heart  by  an 
Arab  as  he  was  rushing  from  his  tent. 

The  Professor  looked  up  mystified,  and  said,  "  But  I  don't 
know  Rollo  Brook." 

Mrs.  Molton  rose  and  left  the  room.  Her  husband  said, 
"  My  wife  does  not  care  to  speak  about  it,  and  in  fact  we 
all  feel  that  we  have  experienced  a  personal  loss.  You  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Rollo  Brook  is  the  hero 
of  the  story  which  forms  the  chief  feature  of  the  Daily 
Paper.  There  are  many  people  who  read  it  simply  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  story." 

"  What  story?"  said  the  Professor. 

"  When  the  Daily  Paper  was  started,"  said  Mr.  Molton, 
"  the  editor  announced  that,  as  many  people  would  never 
read  the  history  of  their  own  times  unless  it  was  served  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  novel,  he  had  made  arrangements  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  an  endless  romance, 
all  the  incidents  of  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  news  of 
the  previous  day.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  at 
first,  but  after  a  time  he  succeeded  in  getting  together  a 
competent  staff  of  journalist-novelists  who  made  a  special 
study  of  the  art  of  presenting  all  the  important  "events  of 
the  day  in  chapters  of  an  endless  romance  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Everything  is  in  that  story,  and  any  one 
who  reads  it  clearly  will  fiud  that  he  has  a  very  good 
understanding  of  contemporary  politics." 

"  Well,"  said'  the  Professor,  "  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
Rollo?" 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Molton.  "  While  every  one  who  is 
anything  figures  in  this  world  story,  which  began  with  the 
first  number  of  the  Daily  Paper  and  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  Daily  Paper  lasts,  there  are  a  great  number  of  purely 
fictitious  characters.  Some  of  these  have  been  delineated 
with  such  lifelikeness  and  dramatic  power  that  they  have 
become  much  more  real  to  the  readers  of  the  paper  than  the 
true  flesh  and  blood  figures  whom  we  meet  every  day.  I 
can  assure  you  that  when  we  opened  the  paper  this  morning 
and  found  that  poor  Rollo  Brook  had  been  killed,  all 
exultation  for  the  British  victory  died  from  our  hearts.  And 
it  is  the  same  everywhere.  Look  at  the  waiters,  you  will 
see  they  are  all  as  gloomy  as  mutes  at  a  funeral.  Rollo 
was  a  great  creation  of  the  leading  novelist  of  the  staff, 
and  his  adventures  have  been  followed  for  weeks  and 
months  with  intense  interest.  It  was  really  too  bad  to  kill 
him  now,"  said  Mr.  Molton  grimly. 

So  saying  he  departed,  leaving  the  Professor  to  his  own 
meditations.  He  had  not  finished  his  breakfast  when  a 
chance  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  smoking- 
room,  came  in. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning  ? "  he  said.  "  Have  you 
heard  the  news  ?    It  has  given  me  such  a  shock !  " 

"  What  news  ?  "  asked  the  Professor,  astonished. 

"  What  news !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnman.  "  Haven't  you 
seen  the  paper?  There  is  only  one  piece  of  news  in  the 
paper  to-day  1  Everybody  is  talking  about  it ;  the  flags  on 
the  Emancipator  building  are  flying  half-mast  high.  You 
see,  every  one  hoped  that  Brook  would  have  come  back 
w^th  flying  colours  from  the  expedition  and  married  Edith." 


!!"■ "  Who  is  Edith  ?  "  asked  the  Professor,  bewildered. 

Johnman  looked  at  him  with  scorn.  "Don't  you  know 
Edith  ?  You  don't  know  anything !  I  have  not  time  to 
tell  you,  but  read  the  paper  for  yourself." 

The  Professor  promptly  asked  a  waiter  to  bring  him  a 
copy  of  the  Daily  Paper.  He  then  read  the  chapter  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  he  read,  he  began  to  understand  how 
the  death  of  this  fictitious  hero  should  have  caused  more 
excitement  than  the  brief  telegram  of  the  victory.  Rollo- 
had  evidently  been  a  man  of  heroic  daring,  with  the 
generous  traits  of  character  which  endear  an  adventurer  to- 
the  popular  heart.  The  story  of  his  death  seemed  to  give  a 
touch  of  personal  interest  to  the  news  from  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Even  the  Professor  began  to  understand  that  he 
had  never  felt  before  the  terrible  reality  of  war  and  the  price 
at  which  even  the  most  brilliant  victories  are  bought. 

"  What  a  capital  idea ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  laid  dowii 
the  paper.  "  Not  a  whole  bushel  of  leading  articles  or 
pages  of  special  correspondence  would  have  succeeded  so- 
well  as  this  in  bringing  home  to  the  ordinary  man,  still  more 
to  the  ordinary  woman,  the  real  significance  of  the  event." 

On  going  out  he  saw  that  the  flags  were  really  flying  half- 
mast  high  on  the  Emancipator  building. 

"  Really  this  is  too  much,"  said  the  Professor.  "  To- 
have  half-masted  your  flags  for  a  man  who  never  existed  is- 
making  your  realism  absurd.  I  must  go  in  and  remonstrate 
with  Sterling." 

Saying  this  he  walked  down  to  the  Daily  Paper  offices- 
On  asking  for  Sterling  he  was  informed  that  he  had  gone 
home,  but  that  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  in  charge,  would  be 
delighted  to  see  him.  Dick  received  the  Professor  in  Mr. 
Sterling's  room,  which  was  constantly  occupied  either  by 
the  editor  or  his  assistant. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance  in  your  new 
capacity !  "  said  the  Professor.  "  Why,  you  are  almost  a. 
bigger  man  than  Sterliug,"  he  added  with  a  laugh.  "  But 
I  just  came  round  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  that  you 
are  rather  overdoing  your  story  with  the  half-masting  of 
your  flags  ?  The  story  is  good,  but  the  half-masting  is  too 
much." 

Dick  looked  grave.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "you  don't  under- 
stand. If  you  had  for  the  last  six  months  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Rollo  Brook  day  after  day — not  every  day, 
of  course,  but  whenever  the  world  movement  went  his- 
way — you  would  not  think  that  it  was  strange  that  we 
were  flying  our  flags  at  half-mast  high.  He  is  a  real 
person  to  us,  and  more  real  as  a  creation  of  our  own  minds- 
than  if  he  had  been'  born  in  ordinary  course  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world.  You  think  it  is  strange,"  continued 
he.  "  Why,  our -flags  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  half- 
mast."  So  saying,  he  led  the  Professor  to  the  window,  who, 
on  looking  round,  could  see  at  least  half-a-dozen  flags  in 
the  river  flying  half-mast  high. 

"  No  one  proposes  that  this  should  be  done — but  it  is- 
done.  When  a  popular  hero  dies  every  one  has  lost  a 
personal  friend." 

"  Astonishing,  astonishing !  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Why  astonishing  ?  Why,  we  have  had  all  the  bells  ring- 
ing when  one  of  the  heroines  was  happily  married.  We 
did  not  pay  for  the  ringing ;  it  was  the  method  by  which 
the  people  expressed  the  jubilation  that  was  in  their 
hearts.  And  is  it  not  more  natural  that  they  should  be 
more  jubilant  over  a  creature  of  the  imagination  than 
over  a  prosaic  man  or  woman  whom  they  have  not  realised  ? 
They  realise  this  man,  that  is  all.  On  the  astral  plane 
thoughts  are  things,  and  these  creations  of  the  imagination, 
as  you  call  them,  are  none  the  less  real  because  they 
are  not  materialised  into  flesh  and  blood.  But,"  he  said, 
changing  his  tone,  "  would  you  not  like  to  go  upstairs  and 
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see  the  department  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Romance  of  the  World  V  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  the  place  where  you 
manufacture  heroes  and  heroines,  whose  death  eclipses  the 
gaiety  of  nations,  must  indeed  be  a  laboratory  worth  seeing." 

Then  Dick  led  the  Professor  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
rooms  immediately  overhead. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  best  to  go  at  once  to  the 
African  room,  as  that  was  the  scene  which  was  described 
this  morning."  The  room  Was  empty,  but  the  Professor 
could  not  help  marvelling  as  he  entered.  It  was  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  transferred  to  Africa. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  this  is  an  oven  I " 

"Oh,  the  heat  has  not  yet  been  turned  off,"  said  Dick. 
"When  our  novelists  are  writing  they  are  placed  in  the 
same  temperature  as  the  heroes  whose  adventrrjs  they 
are  describing.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  difference  the 
thermometer  makes.  Last  night  it  must  have  been  terribly 
hot  here  when  the  news  of  the  battle  was  being  worked  up." 

"  I  should  just  think  so,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I  should 
prefer  to  sit  outside  this  room  even  now.  But  when  you 
describe  Nansen's  adventures  do  you  freeze  your  men 
alive?" 

"We  have  a  frigidarium,"  said  Dick.  "  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  ink  from  freezing,  but  all  our 
writers  maintain  that  nothing  gives  more  reality  to  their 
descriptions  than  the  realism  of  the  thermometer." 

The  Professor  took  a  chair  outside  the  door,  and  looking 
in  saw  that  the  whole  room  was  arranged  like  the  camp  of 
an  African  explorer. 

"  You  see,"  said  his  companion,  "  that  everything  as  far 
as  possible  is  real.  That  gun  standing  in  the  corner  accom- 
panied Stanley's  expedition  across  Africa ;  those  tomtoms 
leaning  against  the  window  were  played  during  the  massacre 
of  one  of  our  ]*>or  fellows,  and  were  brought  back  as  a 
trophy  by  the  exi>editioii  which  avenged  his  murder.  We 
believe  immensely  in  the  psychometric  influence  of  relics, 
and  whenever  it  is  possible  we  collect  as  many  relics  a<  we 
can  get  from  the  scene  that  the  novelist  is  describing,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  write  his  description  the  more  vividly." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  carry  your  realism  so  far  as  to  have 
mosquitoes  and  ants  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  No,"  said  Dick,  "  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
and  we  draw  it  at  mosquitoes  and  ants.  But  if  you  will 
venture  within  our  African  tent  I  will  6how  you  another 
arrangement  that  we  have." 

The  Professor  somewhat  gingerly  entered,  and  was  invited 
by  his  companion  to  look  through  a  stereoscope  which  was 
fixed  in  the  wall. 

"  We  are  very  proud  of  this  arrangement,"  said  Dick. 
"  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  and  if  you  will  look 
through  it  you  will  see  what  pains  we  take  to  get  all  the 
details  faithfully  reproduced  in  our  romance." 

The  Professor  looked,  and  in  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
stereoscope  he  saw,  as  if  in  a  panorama,  a  series  of  African 
pictures. 

"  I  will  show  you  in  brief,"  said  Dick,  "  the  history  of 
the  expedition,  as  given  by  the  last  photographs  received 
from  the  camp." 

"  I  see  the  photographs  are  coloured,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  Yes,  hut  we  are  most  careful  that  the  colouring  should 
be  exact." 

The  Professor  noticed  that,  interleaved  as  it  were  with 
the  photographs  of  scenery  and  of  African  life,  were  pictures 
representing  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  and  photographic 
charts.  In  the  foreground  of  the  column  he  saw  a  slight, 
active  young  fellow,  in  whom  he  soon  came  to  take  an 
almost  personal  interest.    Now  he  was  stalking  an  elephant. 


slave-traders,  or  he  was  in  a  death-grapple  with  a  lion.  Hi 
noticed  also  the  figures  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
and  became  so  absorbed  in  watching  the  pictures  that  he 
hardly  spoke  excepting  to  give  an  occasional  exclamation  «' 
surprise.  Then  his  companion  turned  on  the  last  sea*. 
There  was  the  camp,  surprised  by  the  Arabs.  He  almw 
seemed  to  see  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  from  which  the 
fire-flash  was  streaming.  There  were  the  white  tent!  «f 
the  British  expedition,  and  far  over  head  the  stars  shone 
brightly.  Everywhere  was  life  and  movement:  soldier- 
were  scrambling  for  thteir  rifles,  or  struggling  desperMek 
against  their  assailants  ;  and  right  in  the  centre  of  the  scent 
he  saw  the  figure  of  the  young  man — whom  he  hid 
watched  with  so  much  interest  in  the  previous  pictures— 
.  rifle  in  hand,  falling  backwards  with  a  death-wound  in  his 
chest. 

"  Confound  it,"  said  the  Professor,  "  that  is  too  bad,"  and 
he  used  some  strong  language  which  cannot  be  reproduced 
here.  "  I  have  not  the  patience  to  look  any  more.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  it  is  too  bad.  But  perhaps  now  you 
will  not  be* so  surprised  that  our  flags  are  flying  half-masi 
high." 

"  Oh,  the  devil ! "  said  the  Professor.  "  Do  you  mem  to  sir 
that  that  was  all  imagination  ?  " 

"So  far  as  Polio  Brook  was  concerned  it  was  imagina- 
tion," said  Dick,  "  but  all  the  rest  was  real  enough.  Ar»l 
although  Rollo  Brook  never  existed,  there  are  other  BoH» 
Brooks  who  will  be  mourned  by  their  mothers  to-day;  aal 
the  mere  question  of  the  name  is  a  detail." 

The  Professor  said  no  more.  They  went  out  to  see  tht 
arrangements  of  the  other  rooms.  The  largest  room  *a> 
devoted  to. what  might  be  called  the  property  store.  Each 
room  was  carefully  arranged  for  the  scene  of  the  story.  Of 
course  sometimes  when  the  telegrams  arrived  late  it  ti- 
not  possible  to  do  this,  but  generally  the  surroundings  ri 
the  scene  were  supplied.  The  best  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  these  rooms  were  fitted  up  can  be  gained  by  imagining 
a  miniature  reproduction  of  any  of  the  large  panoramas,  in 
which  real  lay  figures  are  introduced,  as  well  as  picture 
representing  the  landscape.  A  staff  of  scene-painters  vn 
kept  constantly  busy.  The  magic  lantern  and  the  stereo- 
scope were  employed  to  increase  the  effect ;  and  everything 
in  short  was  done  to  enable  the  novelist-journalist  to  set 
with  his  own  eyes  the  scenes  which  he  had  to  describe  fcr 
the  reader. 

This  department  was  in  immediate  communication  rilh 
the  great  indexing  establishment  above.  This  indexing  of 
news-cuttings  formed  a  great  feature  of  the  Daily  Pape- 
All  news-cuttings  relating  to  any  subject  were  carefully 
stored  and  indexed,  and  a  writer  on  any  special  subject  had 
simply  to  press  a  button  and  say  what  cuttings  he  required, 
and  in  a  very  few  moments  they  were  on  his  table, 
numbered  and  labelled. 

"  You  have  no  idea,"  said  Dick,  "  what  an  effect  thb 
has  in  revivifying  the  interest  of  the  common  people  in  the 
events  of  the  world.  Our  one  difficulty  is  that  our  ffctitiots 
characters,  as  the  present  case  illustrates,  tend  to  oversbado* 
the  real  personage  in  the  drama.  We  often  have  deputation 
more  or  less  formal,  and  sometimes  crowds,  demanding  infor- 
mation as  to  what  has  happened  to  one  of  their  favourites, 
exactly  as  they  would  if  there  had  been  a  bye-election  « 
which  the  fate  of  a  Ministry  depended.  The  story  has  the 
widest  circulation  of  any  of  our  publications.  No  number 
of  the  Daily  Papzr  has  ever  yet  appeared  without  a  chapter 
of  this  romance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  reprint  it  in 
a  halfpenny  supplement  to  the  weekly  paper,  which  ia  «oU 
at  three  halfpence.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it  is  published 
in  a  volume,  and  we  maintain  that  if  any  one  has  read 
our  twelve  half-yearly  volumes  he  wi'l  know  exactly 
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what  has  heen  going  on  in  the  world  since  the  paper  was 
started." 

"Is  everything  written  here  for  the  novel?"  said  the 
Professor. 

"Oh  dear  me,  no,"  said  Dick.  "Just  as  newspapers 
used  to  have  special  correspondents,  so  we  have  novelist- 
journalists  told  off  to  accompany  every  important  expedition, 
and  to  visit  the  scene  of  every  important  occurrence  which 
can  be  foreseen  long  enough  to  provide  for  it.  Every 
novelist-journalist  also  collects  relics,  and  as  a  result,  with 
these  and  the  constant  output  of  our  scene-painters  and 
waxwork  artists,  we  are  rapidly  accumulating  materials 
that  will  stock  a  museum.  We  have  already  opened  one  in 
Bethnal  Green,  which  is  much  more  popular  than  the  great 
Bethnal  Green  Museum ;  and  as  we  have  branch  establish- 
ments in  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom,  these  relics,  etc., 
will  go  on  circuit.  The  one  idea  which  dominates  every- 
thing is  to  make  the  life  of  the  world  real  and  vivid  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  primarily,  of  course,  to  our  own 
people.  In  such  an  interesting  wurid  as  this  no  one  ought 
ever  to  be  dull.  Interesting  events  are  happening  every 
day the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  people  to  see  them,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  do.  But,"  said  Dick, 
"if  you  are  not  tired,  you  must  come  and  see  our  news- 
cutting  and  indexing  department.  We  are  very  proud  of  it, 
as  it  is  one  of  those  institutions  which  has  never  existed 
before,  and  which  we  have*  created  not  merely  for  our  own 
good,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." 

Mounting  another  flight  of  stairs,  they  found  themselves 
in  another  series  of  spacious  rooms.  "  Oh,  Miss  Widdring- 
ton," said  Dick,  "I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  Professor 
Glogoul  who  has  just  been  appointed  Social  Coroner  to  the 
Prisons  Department  of  the  Civic  Church ;  he  wants  to  see 
your  news-cutting  and  indexing  arrangements." 

"It  is  all  very  simple,"  said  Miss  Widdrington.  "The 
only  difficulty  is  to  select  which  papers  are  to  be  indexed. 
When  that  is  done,  everything  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C." 

"  How  simple  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  We  get  half  a  dozen  copies  of  each  paper.  One  copy 
goes  to  the  indexing  staff,  which  indexes  it ;  the  others  go 
to  the  news-cutting  department,  where  they  are  cut  to 
pieces.  One  set  of  the  articles  is  pasted  into  guard-books, 
while  the  fellows  to  them. are  kept  in  envelopes." 

"  Don't  you  have  much  duplication  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  but  it  is  better  to  duplicate  than  to  miss. 
If,  for  instance,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  present  Finance 
Minister  for  India,  makes  a  speech  upon  the  appreciation  of 
the  rupee,  it  is  indexed  and  cut  under  three  heads :  India, 
Milner,  and  Finance." 

"  You  will  require  a  large  staff." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  a  very  large  staff ;  it  is  no  use  doing 
things  by  halves.  If  I  cannot  in  six  minutes  put  my  finger 
upon  any  speech  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  six  years 
and  reported  in  any  one  of  the  papers  selected  for  indexing, 
I  consider  there  is  something  wrong." 

"  But  are  your  indexes  up  to  date  ?  "  asked  Glogoul. 

"  We  have  night  and  day  staffs,  and  the  night  staff  does 
not  leave  the  place  until  the  last  of  the  previous  day's 
papers  has  been  indexed  and  cut." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Professor,  "  then  the  other  papers  won't 
be  anywhere  compared  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Widdrington,  "  you  mistake ;  there  is 
not  a  newspaper  man  in  London  who  would  not  be  welcomed 
here.  We  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  supply  them  with 
the  cuttings,  but  we  give  them  the  references." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  the  Professor  increduously, 
"that  if  I  wanted  all  the  references  to,  say,  Criminal 
Penology  within  the  last  six  years,  you  could  supply  me  with 
them?" 


GOING  TO  A  SHELF  SHE  REACHED  DOWN  AN  INDEX, 
LABELLED  "CRIM." 

"  Certainly,"  said  she ;  and  going  to  a  shelf  the  reached 
down  an  index  labelled  "Crim."  "Let  us  see,  Criminal 
Penology,"  she  said :  "  that  is  what  is  dealt  with  by 
Lombroso,  and  Macdonald,  and  other  people  of  that  kind  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor. 

"  Here  you  will  find  them,"  and  she  displayed  before  the 
Professor's  eyes  several  pages  filled  with  references  to  articles 
on  the  subject  which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  all 
nations. 

The  Professor's  eyes  lit  upon  one  entry.  "  Here,"  he 
said, "  is  the  thing  I  have  been  looking  for  for  years:  It  is  a 
report  made  by  the  University  of  Lilliput  upon  Mantegazza's 
measurement  of  the  Craniums  of  Murderers.  I  see  you  have 
it  indexed  as  appearing  in  the  Diritto  on  January  3rd,  1894. 
Can  I  see  that  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Widdrington,  and  pressing  a 
button  a  lady,  neatly  dressed  in  the  fashion  with  which 
the  Professor  was  rapidly  becoming  familiar,  answered  the 
bell.  "  Bring  me  the  "cutting  under  Criminal  Penology 
that  appeared  in  the  Diritto  on  January  3rd,  1894,"  said 
Miss  Widdrington. 

"  Immediately,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Let  us  follow  her,"  said  the  Professor. 

They  followed  the  girl  to  a  large  and  airy  room.  She 
took  down  a  book  which  was  labelled  "  Crim.  1894,"  and 
turned  up  the  index  and  produced  the  cutting. 

"This  is  pasted,"  said  she,  "but  perhaps  you  want  it 
loose." 
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The  "Professor  feasted  his  eyes  upon  tils  long  looked-for 
report,  and  hardly  noticed  that  the  girl  called  out  the 
number  "  C  2,  26 "  to  a  younger  girl,  who  proceeded  to  a 
case  where  the  cuttings  were  kept,  produced  the  C  2,  25 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  and  handed  the  same  to 
Professor  Glogoul. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  this  beats  anything  I  have  ever  seen  ! 
And  you  can  do  the  same  with  any  other  subject  ?  " 

"  Anything,"  said  Miss  Widdrington.  "  There  is  nothing 
which  has  been  reported  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  world 
in  the  last  six  years  which  we  cannot  produce  at  least  as 
soon  as  we  have  produced  this." 

When  the  Professor  was  deep  in  the  "  Report  of  the 
University  of  Lilliput,"  Miss  Widdrington  said  to  Grant, 
"  Do  you  not  think  you  had  better  take  him  across  to  our 
great  Indexing  Office  ?  " 

"  Directly,"  said  Dick. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  as  he  had  finished  reading  the 
report,  "  I  have  hunted  for  that  for  years.  I  knew  it 
appeared  somewhere,  but  I  could  never  lay  my  hands  upon 
it.   May  I  take  a  copy  of  it?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Miss  Widdrington;  "you  will  find  a 
room  set  apart  for  those  who  wish  to  copy  from  our  records. 
It 'is  sometimes  rather  crowded,  but  we  can  always  make 
room  for  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  "  Miss  Widdrington  suggests  that  I 
should  take  you  over  to  the  great  indexing  office,  which  is 
not  an  annexe  of  the  paper,  but  one  of  its  off-shoots.  It 
is  some  little  distance  from  the  office,  because  indexing 
needs  room  and  light,  and  we  could  get  better  premises 
further  from  the  river.  Telephone  to  Mr.  Waller  and  ask 
him  whether  or  not  he  could  see  the  Professor.  Perhaps 
one  of  your  young  ladies  could  take  him  round." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Miss  Widdrington. 

Mr.  Waller  was  at  the  office,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  the  Professor,  so  bidding  Dick  good-bye,  he  fared  forth 
with  his  guide,  who  buttoned  a  light  skirt  over  her  nether 
limbs,  civilisation  having  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  gymnast  costume  to  be  worn  in  the  public  street. 

He  found  Mr.  Waller  engaged  in  no  less  a  task  than  the 
indexing  of  all  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  language. 
Mr.  Waller  announced  this  as  simply  as  if  it  had  been 
the  task  of  delivering  a  ton  of  coals  or  the  buying  of  a 
railway-ticket. 

The  Professor  gasped.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  have  got 
a  pretty  big  place  here,  but  I  should  not  think  it  would  be 
large  enough  to  hold  your  indexes  alone." 

"  Oh  yes  I  "  said  Mr.  Waller.  "  The  College  of  Indexers, 
in  which  you  are  standing  at  the  present  moment,  grew  out 
of  the  Daily  Paper,  and  was  founded  by  the  Fellowship. 
People  began  to  see  the  folly  of  perpetually  writing  books 
without  creating  an  index  to  their  contents,  and  after  a 
time  it  was  decided  to  found  this  College  in  order  to  focus 
the  energies  of  an  immense  number  of  volunteer  indexers 
all  over  the  world.  The  idea,"  said  Mr.  Waller,  waxing 
enthusiastic  over  his  favourite  theme,  "  came  to  me  from 
the  compilation  of  the  great  English  Dictionary.  The  same 
principle  of  co-operative  effort  seemed  to  me  to  be  equally 
feasible  if  applied  to  all  literature.  It  only  needed  subdivi- 
sion. And  though  we  are  called  a  College  of  Indexers,  we 
are  really  a  College  of  Subdividers.  The  work  is  done  by 
people  all  over  the  world.  We  endeavour  to  make  our  index 
so  explanatory  as  to  be  a  summary  of  universal  literature." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  the  Professor,  "  supposing  I  wanted 
to  build  a  pigsty  " 

"  If  you  came  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Waller  blithely,  "  I  could 
tell  you  every  work  which  has  been  published  on  the  build- 
ing of  pigsties  in  the  English  language  in  America,  the 
colonies,  and  at  home,  and  also  every  reference  in  every 


Dook  and  agricultural  manual  in  which  the  subject  of  pg. 
sties  is  dealt  with.  These  would  not  be  a  mere  Kit  <; 
references,  but  would  be  a  description  of  the  nature  of  at; 
work,  and  you  would  get  a  Catalogue  Baitonnit  of  »D  i» 
literature  in  the  English  language  relating  to  pigsties.* 
"  How  can  this  be  done  ?  " 

"  It  is  being  done  at  the  present  moment,  and  before  fry 
we  hope  to  have  this  gigantic  work  printed  and  rented 
accessible  for  the  universal  use  of  men.  Nothing  like  it  hi 
ever  been  done  before.  We  will  also  publish  an  abridges 
index,  which  will  be  more  manageable — say  not  more  that  » 
thousand  octavo  volumes.  You  see,  that  although  th»  ;• 
not  a  branch  of  the  Daily  Paper,  it  is  indispensable  tta. 
adjunct  to  it.  Sterling  got  the  idea  that  the  Daily  ttfe 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  everybody  everything  aWc 
anything  or  anybody  at  a  minute's  notice.  It  was  no  » 
assuring  him  that  it  was  impossible ;  he  said  that  what  tie 
Roman  Church  could  do  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  be  im 
now  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  was  all  a  quesuoi 
of  organisation,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  College  i. 
Indexers  came  into  existence." 

"  If,"  said  Miss  Daley,  the  lady  who  had  conducted  the 
Professor,  "  you  had  gone  above  our  offices  you  would  hue 
found  the  Enquire  Within  for  Everything  Department,  whi.ii 
is  in  constant  communication  with  this  office  and  with  en- 
department.  Any  one  who  wants  to  know  anything  ha* 
only  to  write  a  letter,  with  a  stamp  for  the  reply ;  and  1* 
gets  by  return  of  post  the  very  best  information  that  ca 
be  given  him  as  to  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  direction  im 
guidance  in  cases  of  conscience.  These  are  handed  over  u> 
a  special  department,  and  are  answered  either  privately  c; 
in  the  special  correspondence  page  of  the  paper.  M«t  of 
our  correspondence  is  by  letter,  but  anything  of  genet 
interest  is  dealt  with  in  the  paper." 

"I  will  give  you  an  instance,"  said  Mr.  Waller.  -It 
occurred  only  the  other  day.  A  member  of  the  Fellowship 
in  a  small  out-of-the-way  village  in  the  Mississippi  valky, 
wrote  for  information  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  to  i 
plantation  in  Assam.  He  had  to  start  in  a  month,  aaa 
had  not  a  ghost  of  an  idea  as  to  how  to  go  or  what  it  would 
cost.  By  return  of  post  we  mailed  that  man  a  brief  tan 
comprehensive  statement,  showing  him  exactly  the  time  he 
had  to  leave  his .  village  for  the  junction  from  whence  It 
would  proceed  to  New  York ;  the  steamer  in  which  he 
must  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  the  hotels  at  Liverpool  and 
London  at  which  he  ought  to  stay.  We  gave  him  raL 
particulars  as  to  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  which  would  tale 
him  to  Calcutta,  and  furnished  him  with  information  a* 
to  the  line  of  steamers  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  rauwiy 
which  would  land  him  at  his  brother's  door.  We  gave  him 
the  names  of  all  the  consuls  of  the  Fellowship  in  each  ton 
through  which  he  would  pass,  and  sent  him  prospectuses  of 
the  hotels  and  of  the  .railway  and  steamship  companies 
over  whose  lines  he  would  travel,  calculated  the  cost  of 
the  journey  to  a  penny,  and  sent  him  the  whole  by  return  of 
post." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "  this  is  what  I  call  organised 
omniscience ! " 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ENDOWED  DEPARTMENTS. 

Thursday  the  Professor  and  his  wife  attended  one  ol. 
Lady  Sidney's  receptions,  which  she  had  made  so  potent  at' 
a  nerve-centre  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Everybody 
of  any  importance  always  made  it  a  point  to  look  in  at  her; 
■receptions.  Tuesday  was  the  foreign  night,  while  ThundaT 
was  more  distinctively  English.  On  Tuesday  every  lingusp 
under  heaven  might  be  heard  within  the  wafli  of  * 
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reception-room.  Ambassadors,  princes,  representatives  of 
art,  literature,  and  science  abroad,  met  the  flower  of  English 
society.  But  on  Thursday,  though  no  language  but  English 
was  spoken,  it  might  be  heard  in  all  its  variations  of  dialect 
and  intonation.  The  English,  however,  as  it  was  spoken  by 
Lady  Sidney  and  in  the  National  Theatre,  was  rapidly 
coming  to  be  accepted  as  a  standard  by  all  the  communities 
of  our  world-encircling  race. 

The  Daily  Paper  became  the  great  exchange  of  the 
English-speaking  people  who  found  themselves  in  London. 
Any  one  who  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world 
could  find  at  the  office  a  list  of  all  those  who  had  come  from 
his  village,  his  colony,  or  his  state,  who  were  at  that  moment 
in  London.  A  whole  staff  of  clerks  was  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  tracing  old  pedigrees  and  for  hunting  up  acquaint- 
ances. More  important,  Lady  Sidney  set  an  example  to  all 
those  who  were  possessed  of  good  houses,  especially  if  they 
had  a  history  attached,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
She  made  it  a  point  to  invite  eminent  colonists  and  Ameri- 
cans to  enjoy  her  hospitality.  In  this  way  fresh  links  were 
knit  between  the  old  families  in  England  and  the  families  of 
the  Republics  which  had  sprung  up  all  over  the  world.  The 
mother  country  became  more  and  more  the  home  of  those 
adventurous  races  which  had  swarmed  from  her  shores,  and 
instead  of  finding  himself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  the 
colonist  or  American  no  sooner  landed  in  London  than 
he  was  taken  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  to  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  No  distinction  was  ever  made  between  a 
colonist  and  an  American;  any  man  coming  from  abroad 
who  could  speak  English  was  welcomed  as  a  member  of 
the  great  race,  and  allowed  free  use  of  all  the  advantages, 
social,  political,  and  otherwise,  that  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Daily  Paper. 

In  furtherance  of  Anglo-American  reunion,  Whit  Monday 
was  celebrated  as  a  great  united  fete.  The  day  became 
to  the  English-speaking  world  what  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  to  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  It  began  in  a 
small  way.  A  few  friends  met  together  on  Whit  Monday 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  work  which  they  had 
undertaken  for  the  reunion  of  the  race.  The  idea  spread 
rapidly,  and  from  a  private  meeting  of  a  few  the  movement 
increased  till  there  were  public  meetings,  and  in  the  third 
year  a  great  popular  demonstration.  By  the  fifth  year  Whit 
Monday  was  celebrated  as  a  fSte  all  over  the  world  wherever 
the- Stars  and  Stripes,  or  the  Union  Jack,  floated.  For  a 
hundred  years  the  Americans  had  used  the  Fourth  of  July 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  animosity  against  George  III. 
and  the  mother  country.  The  new  International  ftite  day 
had  exactly  the  opposite  motive,  and  each  year  tended  to 
draw  the  English-speaking  world  into  a  closer  race  alliance. 
And  it  was  everywhere  proclaimed  that  when  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  formally  merged  in  the  Republic,  the  cere- 
mony would  practically  be  the  consummation  of  the  wedding 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
races. 

The  idea  mooted  in  1892  of  holding  Olympian  games  for 
the  English-speaking  race  was  carried  out  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Daily  Paper.  Lady  Sidney  officiated  as  queen,  and 
distributed  the  laurels  to  the  victors  in  the  great  contests ; 
and  the  competitors  went  to  their  homes  beneath  the 
Southern  Cross  or  on  the  Pacific  Slope  feeling  that  in  her 
presence  they  had  been  for  a  moment  united.  Tennyson's 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  "  seemed  much  more  possible  after  the 
strangers  had  seen  Lady  Sidney,  supported  by  Nedelca  and 
Lill,  distributing  the  parsley  crown  or  the  laurel  wreath. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  Daily  Paper,  and  the  Fellow- 
ship on  which  it  rested,  was  chiefly  felt  in  English-speaking 
lands,  it  also  exercised  a  great  influence  over  those  who 
did  not  speak  the  tongue  which  Shakespeare  spoke.  This 


was  brought  about  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  which 
Sterling  had  explained  when  first  he  saw  Lady  Sidney  in  the 
Colosseum — namely,  the  endowment  of  departments  of  the 
paper  for  special  work.  In  the  early  history  of  the  paper  a 
patriotic  Russian  approached  Sterling  and  asked  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  despatch  two  or  three  competent  special 
correspondents  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  letting  daylight 
into  the  dark  corners  of  the  Empire.  Sterling  at  once 
replied  that  however  useful  it  might  be,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  was  possible  to  spare  sufficient  space  to  publish  the 
articles  in  order  to  justify  such  an  expenditure. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Prince  Godonoff,  "  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  place  at  your  disposal  £5,000  a  year  for  this 
purpose,  and  with  this  you  can  maintain  your  special 
correspondents.  They  will  have  the  status  of  being  the 
representatives  of  your  paper;  they  will  collect  informa- 
tion which  will  be  stored  in  its  archives.  If  it  be  good 
for  the  paper  to  publish  any  of  these  reports  you  will 
publish  them,  but  you  need  not  necessarily  publish  anything. 
You  will  know  the  facts,  and  the  mere  presence  of  an 
incorruptible,  intelligent,  accredited  representative  of  the 
Daily  Paper  will  help  to  make  the  wicked  tremble,  and  give 
hope  to  the  honest  men  in  our  administration." 

Sterling  told  him  to  call  again  in  a  fortnight.  That  night 
he  took  the  mail  for  Gatschina.  There  he  explained  to  the 
Emperor  exactly  what  he  wanted.  He  also  told  the  Tzar 
of  Prince  GodonofPs  proposal.  . 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "no  one  knows  better  than  your  Majesty 
the  difficulties  which  these  representatives  of  mine  will 
have  to  encounter  when  they,  set  to  work  without  fear  or 
favour.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Godonoff  or  of  myself  to  increase  the  great 
difficulties  of  governing  your  empire.  On  the  contrary,  my 
idea  is  that  these  representatives  of  the  Daily  Paper  would 
be  very  useful  to  your  Majesty,  more  useful,  in  fact,  than  to 
any  other  person  in  the  world.  I  should  propose  that  they 
should  come  here  first  of  all  and  satisfy  you  as  to  their 
sincerity  and  honesty.  I  should  also  propose  that  copies  of 
everything  that  they  write  should  be  forwarded  to  you  in 
duplicate.  At  any  time  they  will  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  repair  to  Gatschina  to  defend  the  truth  of  any 
statement  they  may  have  made,  and  to  prove  all  the  facts 
which  they  describe  in  their  correspondence.  If  at  any  time 
they  lose  your  confidence,  I  will  recall  them  and  replace 
them  by  others  who  will,  I  hope,  have  the  supreme 
confidence  of  your  Majesty." 

"  But  on  what  principle  will  these  correspondents  of  yours 
make  their  inquiries  ?  "  asked  the  Tzar. 

"  Upon  the  principle  that  two  and  two  make  four,"  said 
Sterling  simply.  "They  will  be  Knights  of  St.  George 
despatched  on  a  Holy  War  against  robbery  of  all  kinds, 
especially  the  methods  by  which  your  Majesty  is  deceived 
and  your  subjects  defrauded." 

After  some  hesitation  the  Tzar  consented  tentatively,  and 
the  correspondents  began  their  work.  One  of  them  was 
fortunate  enough  to  light  upon  a  flagrant  scandal  which 
involved  the  plunder  of  some  millions  of  roubles.  No  one 
had  dared  to  speak  of  it,  much  less  display  the  fraud  in  its 
colossal  dimensions.  The  correspondent,  however,  by  simply 
presenting  the  facts  of  the  case  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
whole  fabric.  The  chief  offenders  were  banished  to 
Siberia,  and  their  ill-gotten  gains  were  confiscated.  The 
correspondent  was  summoned  to  Gatschina,  offered  a  decora- 
tion, which  he  refused,  and  specially  complimented  by  tho 
Tzar  on  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  Russia. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  success  which  attended  the 
establishment  of  the  Knights  of  St.  George  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  An  old  ironmaster  of  New  York,  who  some  years 
ago  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  singularly  favourable 
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impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  went  back  to 
Constantinople  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  Sultan  for 
the  correspondent.  The  Sultan  at  first  shook  his  head. 
He  said  he  did  not  like  newspaper  correspondents  making 
mischief. 

"  But,"  continued  Abdul  Haiued,  "  what  standard  do  you 
propose  to  apply  to  my  couutrv,  which  is  not  so  civilised  as 
the  West?" 

"  We  have  only  one  standard  for  East  and  West,"  said 
Mr.  Drewitt  adroitly,  "  and  that  is  that  two  and  two  make 
four." 

"That  may  be  true  in  the  West,"  said  the  Sultan 
gloomily,  "  but  in  my  country  when  taxes  are  collected  two 
and  two  seldom  make  three,  and  often  make  no  more  than 
one.  If  your  correspondents  can  secure  that  two  and  two 
make  four  in  my  Empire,  the  blessing  of  Allah  be  upon 
them,  infidels  though  they  be ! " 

•  So  it  came  to  pass  that  two  smart  American  correspondents 
armed  with  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  went  on  pilgrimage 
through  his  dominions.  They  became  a  terror  to  corrupt 
pashas  and  to  plundering  officials  of  every  grade.  They 
even  persuaded  the  Sultan  that  it  would  be  money  in  his 
]>ockct  to  Lebanonise  Armenia.  And  that  great  work  of 
political  reconstruction  was  one  of  the  first  and  grandest 
political  triumphs  of  the  Daily  Paper.  Comparatively  little 
of  the  contents  of  the  reports  of  these  commissioners  were 
published  in  London.  Once  in  a  way,  when  the  occasion 
called  for  it,  a  special  supplement  was  published  containing 
the  more  salient  portions  of  their  des]>atche8.  The  cost  of 
the  printing  and  distribution  was  defrayed  by  the  funds 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

By  degrees  there  grew  up  a  whole  series  of  specially 
endowed  departments,  which  stood  to  the  Daily  Paper  in 
the  same  relation  as  colleges  stand  to  the  university.  Baron 
Hirsch  endowed  a  Jewish  Department  with  £10,000  a  year, 
by  which  five  special  correspondents  were  maintained, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  observe  and  record  for  the  archives  of 
their  department  the  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  their 
race  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  same  principle  was 
carried  out  in  other  directions.  There  was  often  very  little 
to  show  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Paper  of  this  immense 
organisation  of  special  correspondents  all  over  the  world. 
The  information  of  these  agents  was  carefully  stored  in  the 
central  archives ;  and  whenever  the  occasion  demanded  it,  a 
supplement  or  an  extra  of  the  Daily  Pap>r  would  be 
launched  and  distributed  by  the  hundred  thousand  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  For  effectiveness  no  method  of  political 
propaganda  was  comparable  to  this. 

Although  Sterling  accepted  all  these  endowments,  it  in  no 
way  crippled  his  absolute  freedom  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper.  Every  one  of  the  special  correspondents 
appointed  under  the  various  endowments  was  as  absolutely 
under  his  orders  as  if  he  had  been  paid  directly  from  the 
treasury  of  the  paper.  Sterling  held  that  the  prestige  of 
being  a  representative  of  the  Daily  Paper,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  that  position  gave  a  correspondent,  cast  into 
infinitesimal  insignificance  the  detail  of  the  source  from 
which  his  salary  came,  or  his  expenses  were  paid. 

In  addition  to  these  special  correspondents  and  commis- 
sioners, there  was  not  a  Legislature  in  Europe  which  had  not 
one  or  more  of  its  most  distinguished  members  acting  as 
the  unpaid  correspondent  of  the  paper.  Every  Legislature  in 
the  States  and  in  the  Colonies  contained  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative no  less  zealous  and  intelligent  because  he  was 
unpaid.    He  was  proud  to  represent  the  Daily  Paper. 

Every  Fellow  was  more  or  less  a  reader  of  the  Daily 
Paper  and  its  supplements,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  it 
had  its  consuls ;  just  as  the  Cycling  Touring  Club  has  its 
consul  in  every  populous  centre  in  England  and  on  the 


Continent.  These  consuls  were  the  accredited  represea- 
tatives  of  the  Daily  Paper,  and  undertook  on  appointment 
to  report  everything  that  happened  in  their  district  waits 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Fellowship  at  huge. 

It  was  in  the  newspapers,  however,  and  among  jounufisa 
that  the  influence  of  the  Daily  Paper  was  greatest.  At  the 
Daily  Paper  office,  any  person  who  wrote  for  the  press,  ao 
matter  how  insignificant  his  paper  might  be,  was  received 
with  hearty  freemasonry  so  long  as  his  honour  was  unstained 
and  his  character  unblemished.  All  the  advantages  of  tit 
central  office  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  joumaBs 
of  any  nationality.  But  the  doors  were  resolutely  doead 
against  any  man  who  was  known  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  dishonourable  action,  such  as  the  publication  of  an  inter- 
view without  offering  the  interviewed  person  a  proof,  or  at 
making  public  a  private  conversation,  or  of  abusing  bis  posinaB 
to  levy  blackmail.  The  influence  of  Lady  Sidney  and  her 
daughter  was  of  incalculable  advantage  in  maintaining  i 
high  standard  of  manners  and  of  morals  among  the  Bohemia 
fraternity  which  frequented  her  salon.  No  genius,  howeror 
great,  no  position,  however  splendid,  in  the  world  at 
journalism,  politics,  literature,  science,  or  art,  was  sufficiaa 
to  break  down  the  veto  pronounced  by  Lady  Sidney 
upon  all  dishonourable  men,  especially  if  they  had  beeu 
dishonourable  to  women.  Lady  Sidney,  therefore,  exer- 
cised over  a  wider  world  that  position  of  custodian  of 
the  manners  and  morals  of  society  which  the  Queen  uied 
to  occupy  in  her  younger  days.  Not  that  the  rules  of 
the  court  on  the  Thames  Embankment  were  applied  wisi 
Draconian  severity.  But  they  were  for  the  first  Uek 
applied  with  an  even  hand  to  both  the  sexes,  and  the  onk 
condition  of  restoration  to  the  forfeited  position  was  penitesre 
and  reformation.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dictate,  «uL 
less  was  there  any  inquisitorial  searching  into  the  private 
character  of  individuals;  but  a  special  junta  of  two  nat 
and  a  woman  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  decides 
what  persons  were  or  were  not  to  be  placed  under  the  men. 
excommunication  of  being  forbidden  the  precincts;  ud 
the  same  authority  also  decided  on  what  terms  the  boyeon 
should  be  raised. 

The  only  Canossa  which  the  Hildebrand  of  the  2>a% 
Paper  insisted  upon  was  the  public  confession  of  guilt  and 
an  expression  of  contrition,  which,  should  the  offence  ban 
received  the  same  degree  of  publicity,  was  to  be  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Paper.  After  such  public  penance 
had  been  done  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  the  offence,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  blotted  out  from  the  public 
mind.  Many  curious  contrasts  arose  owing  to  this  method 
of  dealing  with  the  question.  Many  men  who  were  admitted 
to  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace  were  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  Court  on  the  Thames  Embankment ;  while  many 
women  who  were  debarred  from  appearing  at  a  Drawing 
room  of  Her  Majesty  were  cordially  welcomed  in  the  tain 
of  Lady  Sidney. 

"  I  would  rather  receive  Mary  Magdalene  than  make  i 
friend  of  Judas,"  was  the  only  reply  which  Lady  Sidney  gan 
to  an  acquaintance  who  protested  against  her  shutting  her 
door  upon  a  distinguished  noble,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
received  the  guilty,  but  penitent,  partner  of  his  crime. 

Lady  Sidney,  Nedelca,  and  Lill  never  lost  an  opportanity 
that  was  afforded  them  of  encouraging  their  own  sex  to 
overcome  those  disabilities  which  formerly  were  impn— it 
both  by  nature  and  by  society  upon  the  weaker  vessel 
There  was  no  idea  of  making  women  mannish,  but  as 
effort  was  spared  to  make  them  strong,  healthy,  sad 
intelligent  by  developing  their  self-reliance  and  self-respect. 
Whenever  women  were  found  willing  to  try  a  new  thins; 
even  although  it  might  not  be  quite  practicable,  tkty 
were  encouraged  and  helped.    When,  for  '""Hr?*",  worn* 
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began  to  take  to  bicycling,  LaJ y  Sidney  offered  to  supply, 
free  of  charge  for  one  year,  a  bicycle  to  any  woman  who 
would  brave  the  ridicule  which  is  always  heaped  upon 
pioneers  by  touring  on  the  cycle  in  a  cycling  costume. 
Great  is  the  power  of  wealth,  and  even  greater  is  the  power 
of  public  opinion !  When  both  are  combined,  and  in  ad- 
dition are  reinforced  by  the  example  of  a  lady  in  the  first 
rank  of  society,  they  are  irresistible. 

"  Really,"  said  Sterling  one  day  to  Lady  Sidney,  "  if  you 
go  on  like  this  much  longer  a  girl  will  no  longer  feel  that 
she  is  born  into  the  world  with  a  grudge  against  her  Maker 
for  not  having  made  her  of  the  other  sex." 

The  practice  of  publishing  special  supplements  to  which 
we  have  referred  was  carried  to  a  very  great  length.  As 
the  paper  was  delivered  from  door  to  door  every  morning, 
it  became  a  valuable  medium  for  publicity.  From  almost 
the  beginning  the  special  supplements,  containing  advertise- 
ments of  situations  wanted  and  situations  vacant,  raised 
the  number  of  pages  from  forty  to  sixty.  At  election  times 
the  important  manifestoes  of  the  various  candidates  in 
different  constituencies,  and  of  the  party  leaders,  were  inserted 
anil  distributed  with  the  Daily  Paper.  By  this  means 
the  paper  was  always  kept  general  in  its  scope,  so  as  to 
afford  a  mass  of  interesting  reading  for  a  wide  range  of 
readers;  while  special  features  were  dealt  with  by  insets 
and  supplements,  which  paid  for  themselves,  or  were 
paid  for  by  endowments.  The  publication  business  of 
the  paper  was  immense.  In  addition  to  the  Daily  Paper  there 
was  the  weekly  edition  with  the  halfpenny  supplement  of  the 
story,  which  was  also  sold  separately  in  enormous  numbers 
throughout  the  Colonies  and  the  States  of  America.  There 
was  also  published  another  weekly,  for  general  distribution 
as  a  kind  of  popular  tract,  containing  the  reprint  of  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  Morning  Service  and  to  the  saint  of  the 
day.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  issued  a  Sunday-reading 
paper,  which  was  partially  made  up  from  the  dailies,  but  con- 
tained much  fresh  matter ;  and  included,  among  other  things, 
a  religious  novel,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  Romance  of 
the  World,  but  dealing  more  particularly  with  religion  and 
philanthropy  and  with  the  leaders  in  all  good  works,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  churches.  But  what  Sterling  prided  himself 
most  upon  was  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Paper  Classics. 
When  he  was  a  lad  he  had  gained  much  of  his  information 
from  the  various  series  of  Chambers'  Tracts,  and  he  had 
always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to 
publish  something  like  those  tracts  on  a  larger  scale.  With 
the  immense  number  of  machines  which  he  possessed  he 
had  an  unequalled  plant  for  turning  out  at  the  minimum 
price  the  popular  library  of  the  literature  of  the  whole 
world.  A  complete  classic  was  published  at  threepence  in 
paper  cover.  The  Bize  was  always  uniform  with  the  Daily 
Paper.  By  this  means  every  cottager  in  the  country  could 
put  a  hundred  of  the  best  books  of  the  world  upon  his 
shelves  for  twenty-five  shillings.  In  addition  to  these  there 
was  an  enormous  production  of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and 
tractlets  of  all  kinds,  written  in  the  service  of  the  Civic 
Church  and  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  paper. 

Among  the  other  works  of  the  Daily  Paper  was  the  com- 
pilation and  the  publication  of  an  English  Bible.  This  was 
a  work  in  which  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day  had 
combined  to  produce  a  volume  from  English  history  which 
would  be  to  the  English  what  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  to 
the  Jews.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  English  Bible 
that,  in  the  first  three  years  after  its  publication,  over  a  million 
copies  had  been  sold,  and  it  was  to  be  found  side  by  side  with 
tha  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  box  of  every  emigrant.  It 
constituted  a  compendium  of  all  that  was  most  glorious  in 
English  history,  or  most  valuable  in  English  literature. 

The  Feister  machines  went  with  even  greater  regularity 


than  the  guillotine  during  the  Terror;  and  with  every 
revolution  they  scattered  seeds  of  enlightenment  throughout 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS  ET  QUIBUSDAM  ALIIS. 

On  Friday  l'rofessor  Glogoul  began  his  career  as  Social 
Coroner  by  holding  an  inquest  in  Holloway  Gaol  on  the 
person  of  an  habitual  criminal  who  had  just  been  sentenced 
to  a  long  term  of  penal  servitida  for  burglary.  On  com- 
pleting the  inquest  the  Professor  returned  to  lunch  in  high 
spirits. 

"  Wonderful ! "  he  said.  "  The  Social  Inquest  will  yield 
inexhaustible  materials  for  the  philosophy  of  life.  At  last 
we  shall  begin  to  understand  the  science  of  conduct,  and 
to  readjust  the  environment  which  at  present  produces 
criminals  as  the  earth  produces  weeds." 

Nedelca  had  insisted  upon  the  Professor  coming  to  luDch 
with  her,  and  she  was  listening  with  great  interest  to  his 
enthusiastic  account  of  his  first  experiment. 

"  You  never  saw  anything  more  wonderful  in  your  life," 
said  he,  with  enthusiasm.  "  I  soon  made  friends  with  the 
man,  who  was  delighted  to  see  any  one  who  approached  him 
from  a  different  standpoint  from  that  of  the  chaplain  who 
preaches  at  him,  or  the  turnkeys  who  lock  him  up,  or  the 
officials  whose  attitude  is  always  one  of  condemnation.  1 
was  hail-fellow-well-met  with  my  burglar,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  were  chatting  together  as  if  I  had  known  him 
all  my  life.  I  had  a  shorthand  writer  with  me  who  was 
equally  sympathetic,  and  in  return  for  a  smoke  my  burglar 
gkdly  consented  to  be  hypnotised.  I  found  him  a* 
wonderful  subject.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  under  the 
mesmeric  sleep  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  a  boy  of  six. 
Immediately  the  old  criminal's  features  relaxed,  and  he 
began  prattling  about  his  home  in  the  country.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  wonderful  case.  The  man  of  sixty 
became  the  child  of  six,  with  a  child's  ideas,  a  child's  hopes, 
and  a  child's  fears.  He  simply  lived  over  again  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  phonograph  all  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
After  a  time  I  shifted  the  suggestion  to  his  twelfth  year, 
then  to  his  eighteenth,  then  to  his  twenty-fourth,  and  so 
forth  until  we  came  down  to  the  present  day.  The  result  of 
this  morning's  work  is  that  I  have  an  absolutely  correct 
account  of  the  permanent  impression  left  of  the  sub- 
conscious memory  of  the  man  which  enables  us  to  trace  with 
absolute  fidelity  the  course  of  the  criminal.  It  was  splendid. 
I  have  never  had  such  a  success  in  my  life." 

"  Did  you  let  the  poor  fellow  have  a  smoke  when  you  had 
finished  with  him?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Glogoul.  "  At  first  the  governor  was  very 
much  scandalised,  but  on  hearing  the  account  which  the 
prisoner  had  given  of  how  he  murdered  a  man  some  twenty 
years  ago — which  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  home  to 
him — he  declared  that  the  fellow  deserved  his  smoke." 

"  Was  he  really  a  murderer?  "  asked  Nedelca. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly ;  he  told  us  about  two  men  he  had 
killed." 

"  What  a  monster  1    Then  won't  he  be  hanged  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor ;  "  all  communications  made  by  a 
prisoner  under  hypnotic  suggestion  are  absolutely  privileged. 
They  may  be  used  in  building  up  the  science  of  life,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  used  against  him.  But  this  is  only  a 
beginning,"  said  the  Professor  enthusiastically.  "  I  think  in 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  transpose  souls." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Nedelca. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  Professor.  "  Surely  you  are  familiar 
with  the  phenomena  of  a  possession  or  obsession — when  a 
man  suddenly  forgets  all  that  he  once  remembered,  and 
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becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  man,  with  a 
fresh  set  of  memories,  of  inclinations,  and  of  instincts.  The 
transfusion  of  the  intelligence  is  by  no  means  unknown  to 
the  scientist." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Nedelca,  "just  as  you  transfuse  blood, 
so  you  can  transfuse  personality." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor.  "  But  I  think  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  go  further  than  that.  I  think  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  mix  them — that  is  to  say,  to  arrange  for  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  body  by  a  superior  intelligence. 
We  see  it  in  the  ordinary  trance  when  a  weak  woman 
becomes  as  strong  as  Hercules  under  the  control  of  a 
powerful  spirit.  Why  should  this  not  be  systematised,  so 
that  a  weak  personality,  in  the  case  of  an  emergency, 
had  as  it  were  the  loan  of  a  stronger  one  ?  By  the  bye," 
•said  he  to  Nedelca,  "  what  progress  have  you  made  with 
your  Bureau  of  communication  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  world  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Nedelca,  "have  you  never  been  to  see  the 
Bureau?  The  towers  on  either  side  of  the  camtra  obscura 
are  entirely  devoted  to  the  research  in  Borderland.  Mr. 
Sterling  says  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
•edit  the  Daily  Paper  without  the  assistance  he  constantly 
receives  from  the  occultists,  who  have  dedicated  their  gifts 
and  their  learning  to  the  service  of  humanity.  One  of  the 
towers  is  devoted  to  the  future,  and  the  other  to  the  past. 
Some  day  when  you  go  up  you  will  see  our  astrologer,  who 
is  constantly  employed  in  casting  horoscopes  with  his  band 
of  assistants,  and  in  endeavouring  to  read,  so  far  as  he  can, 
the  future  in  the  stars." 

.  "  That  is  all  bosh,"  said  the  Professor.  "  How  can  you 
read  the  future  from  the  stars  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  all  bosh,"  said  Nedelca,  "  but  they  do  it  some- 
how. They  often  blunder,  of  course ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
last  six  years  has  shown  that  they  often  give  an  invaluable 
hint  as  to  what  is  about  to  happen.  The  newspaper  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  any  source  of  information.  Our  astrologer  will 
report,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  personage  will  die  on  a  certain 
•date.  The  chances  are,  you  will  say,  that  he  will  not  die  on 
that  date.  If  there  is  only  one  chance  in  ten  it  is  worth 
while  preparing  for  it.  The  great  art  of  journalism,  as 
Mr.  Sterling  is  always  saying,  is  to  be  prepared ;  and  no  editor 
worth  his  salt  would  neglect  a  channel  of  information  which 
would  give  him  one  straight  tip  out  of  ten.  But  the  whole 
thing  is  shrouded  in  such  mystery,  that  whereas  its  prog- 
nostications justify  preparation,  they  do  not  justify  print. 
But  more  practically  useful  than  the  astrologer  is  the  seer, 
who  is  a  man  with  the  gift  of  foreseeing  either  in  a 
trance  or  in  his  natural  state.  If  the  astrologer  and  the  seer 
agree,  the  rule  is  that  you  may  safely  get  your  manuscript 
put  into  type.  The  Bureau  of  Communication,  however,  is 
most  valuable  as  a  means  of  personal  comfort  and  spiritual 
consolation.  It  would  surprise  you,"  said  Nedelca,  "how 
little  communication  the  living  wish  to  have  with  their 
deceased  friends.  As  Boon  as  they  learn  that  they  exist 
and  are  well, — excepting  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
ardent  affection  between  the  living  and  the  departed, — the 
•desire  for  communication  seems  to  disappear." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Glogoul,  "  I  have  noticed  that  many  times. 
When  you  see  an  emigrant  ship  leave  port  and  you  hear  the 
wail  of  those  who  are  parting,  you  would  think  they  would 
make  the  most  of  communication  by  letter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  don't  correspond.  The  new  environment  and  the 
new  pre-occupations  soon  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  points 
of  contact  between  a  mother  and  a  son.  So  it  is,  I  suppose, 
with  those  who  pass  into  the  other  world." 

"  Yes,"  said  Nedelca ;  "  it  reminds  me  of  a  poor  old  man 
in  Lambeth  Workhouse  whom  I  occasionally  visit.  He  had 
been  married  fifty  years,  and  we  wished  very  much  to  get 


him  to  occupy  a  little  room  along  with  his  wife,  to  that 
they  should  not  be  separated  in  their  old  age.  'No, 
miss,'  he  said,  '  I  have  had  enough  of  she.'  That  was  hi» 
only  response  when  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  refusal 
to  leave  the  ward  in  which  he  was  living  with  the  other 
men.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  the  knowledge  that 
communicat  ion  is  possible,  if  desired,  greatly  tends  to  diminish 
the  grief  of  the  bereavement." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Glogoul,  "  the  emigrants  would  weep 
still  more  bitterly  if  there  were  no  post-office.  Even  if  they 
don't  use  it,  the  knowledge  that  it  is  there  is  a  great 
consolation,  and  I  have  often  wondered,"  said  he  medita- 
tively, "  whether  we  humans  do  not  get  more  happiness 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  things  within  our  reach 
than  from  their  actual  possession." 

"Oh,  here  is' Mr.  Sterling,"  said  Nedelca,  as  the  editor 
joined  them  and  took  an  empty  chair  which  had  been  left 
for  him,  and  began  his  lunch. 

"  We  are  in  the  land  of  the  Fourth  Dimension,"  said  the 
Professor. 

"  You  mean  you  are  talking  about  it,"  said  Sterling.  "I 
have  just  left  it." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  said  Nedelca,  with  curiosity. 

"  You  know,  Glogoul,"  said  Sterling,  "  how  much  I 
always  believed  in  the  development  of  telepathy  and 
mesmeric  trance  as  a  means  of  journalistic  information.  I 
have  just  been  filling  in  the  details  of  a  telegram  received 
from  Khartoum  by  the  aid  of  our  best  clairvoyant." 

"  How  interesting ! "  said  the  Professor.  "  And  you  really 
rely  on  her  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  We  have  tested  her  so  many  times  that 
we  have  come  to  rely  on  her  communications  as  if  they 
were  despatches  from  our  special  correspondent.  To-day, 
for  instance,  we  got  a  telegram  to  say  that  there  had  been  a 
rally  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  another  attack  was  expected  on 
the  Restoration  force.  I  put  Miss  Randolph  over  and  gave 
her  the  telegram,  then  I  told  her  to  go  to  Khartoum  and  see 
what  was  happening.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  the  whole 
scene  before  her,  and  described  it  as  minutely  as  if  she  were 
looking  at  it  through  a  telescope  from  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Her  news  was  much  later  than  that  of  the 
telegram.  The  attack  had  been  made  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  fortunately  our  fellows  were  on  the  alert,  and 
the  Arabs  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  None  of  our  men 
were  hurt." 

"  Shall  you  publish  it  ?  "  said  Glogoul. 

"  We  have  put  it  in  type,  and  should  no  confirmation 
come  we  shall  print  it  under  the  telegrams,  stating  that  this 
vision  was  seen  by  our  own  clairvoyant.  But  if  a  telegram 
should  come  confirming  it,  as  I  expect,  we  shall  simply 
publish  the  narrative  as  an  authentic  record  of  facts." 

"That  is  very  good,"  said  Glogoul.  "But  do  you  need 
special  correspondents  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  1 "  said  Sterling.  "  We  need  them  if  it  were 
only  to  give  a  trace  to  the  clairvoyant.  A  correspondent 
will  often  see  things  that  a  clairvoyant  will  fail  to  discover, 
while  the  clairvoyant  on  her  part  will  often  6ee  much  more 
than  what  the  correspondent  himself  can  see.  But  the 
difficulties  of  time  and  space — for  in  the  Fourth  Dimension 
there  seems  to  be  no  time,  and  we  know  that  space  does  not 
exist — render  it  necessary  to  have  your  clairvoyant  always 
checked  by  your  special." 

"  May  I  not  pass  you  the  grapes,  Professor  1 "  said  Nedelca, 
handing  him  a  magnificent  bunch. 

"  What  lovely  grapes  !  " 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  where  they  come  from," 
said  Nedelca. 

"  I  suppose  they  come  from  your  mother's  greenhouses?" 
"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Sterling.    "  All  the  best 
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grapes  are  now  grown  by  the  pitmen.  You  see  the  miners 
have  more  leisure  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  Their 
hours  are  shorter,  to  begin  with,  and  they  seldom  work 
more  than  four  days  a  week.  Therefore  they  have  two  clear 
days,  and  plenty  of  time  on  the  others,  to  devote  to  sub- 
sidiary industries.  They  used  to  waste  their  time — or  worse 
than  waste  it  —  but  recently,  thanks  chiefly  to  Lady 
Sidney's  initiative,  they  are  becoming  the  great  gardeners 
of  England." 

"  Pitmen !  "  exclaimed  Glogoul.  "  That  is  a  transformation 
indeed  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Sterling,  "  it  is  not  such  a  great  transformation. 
But  the  real  secret  of  it  is  that  coal  is  practically  costless  at 
the  pit  mouth.  Nearly  all  our  collieries  are  now  in  the 
centre  of  vineyards,  all  of  which,  however,  are  under  glass. 
Glass  is  cheap,  and  the  construction  of  vineries  was  made  a 
special  object  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  aided  by  grants 
from  horticultural  associations  and  from  the  Fellowship 
Fund.  The  small  coal  which  is  wasted  at  the  pit's  mouth 
more  than  suffices  to  heat  all  the  vineries,  and  as  a  result 
grapes  are  as  cheap  as  cherries,  and  the  miners  alternate 
their  hard  labour  underground  with  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees  in  artificial  glass- 
houses." 

"  You  will  find  a  change  all  round,"  said  Nedelca ;  "  but 
we  must  really  take  you  down  to  Essex,  where  you  will  see 
a  whole  county  turned  into  market  gardens  by  the  spare 
labour  of  London  workmen." 

"  That  is  a  transformation  if  you  like,"  said  Sterling. 
"  The  land  was  going  out  of  cultivation,  when  Lady  Sidney 
approached  the  County  Council  and  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  and  between  them  they  succeeded  in  laying  out  the 
county  in  settlements,  with  the  avowed  intention  that  every 
householder  in  East  London  should  have  a  garden  in  Essex. 
Some  of  them  of  course  took  larger  gardens,  and  many  of 
them  took  none  at  all." 

"  But  how  on  earth  do  they  get  to  their  gardens  now  that 
they  have  got  them  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Oh,"  said  Sterling,  "  that  is  another  thing  which  has 
come  up  of  late  years.  We  have  a  wonderful  system  of 
narrow  gauge  electric  railways  which  intersect  the  county. 
This  enables  any  one  to  get  to  his  garden  plot  in  about  an 
hour  at  the  cost  of  a  penny.  But,"  said  Sterling,  "  to-morrow 
we  are  going  to  have  our  annual  fete.  We  had  better  get 
there  betimes  to  see  Lady  Sidney  give  away  the  decorations 
for  heroism." 

"  For  heroism  ?  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nedelca ;  "  that  is  an  idea  which  mother 
picked  up  in  Belgium.  The  national  fete  there  is  always 
commenced  by  a  distribution  of  rewards  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  for  bravery  in  the  previous  twelve 
months.  The  Official  Gazette  publishes  an  immense  list  of 
all  those  who  have  saved  life  by  risking  their  own,  and 
medals  and  decorations  are  given  by  the  king.  We  tried  to 
get  the  institution  established  under  royal  patronage  here, 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  so  as  we  did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  opportunity,  we  determined  to  do  it 
ourselves.  A  supplement  of  the  Daily  Paper  to-morrow 
will  give  an  account  of  all  the  rewards  and  of  the  actions 
singled  out  for  special  recognition,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day,  the  service  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the  distribution  of 
rewards  in  the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  which  is  permitted 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Prime  Minister.  After- 
wards the  sports  and  fete  begin." 

"  But,"  said  Glogoul,  "  all  this  must  cost  so  much  money, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  you  do  it." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Sterling,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  I  forgot 
I  had  an  appointment  with  Cardinal  Jacobini,  who  is 
over  here  on  a  most  important  mission.    Wonderful  man, 


Jacobini !  will  be  Pope  some  day,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church,  the  sooner  the  better.  But  here  comes  Grant.  He 
knows  more  about  the  Fellowship  and  its  revenue  than  any 
one  else.    Excuse  me,  I  must  be  off." 

"  Grant,"  he  said  to  Dick  at  the  door,  "  will  you  take  my 
chair  at  Nedelca's  table  to  explain  the  Fellowship  Fund  ?  " 

Sterling  vanished,  not  even  noticing  the  flush  on  Dick's 
face.  After  greeting  Nedelca  and  the  Professor,  Dick  sat 
down  in  the  vacant  chair  and  answered  the  Professor's 
catechism. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it  on  a  penny  a  day,"  said 
Glogoul,  "  no,  not  if  you  got  a  million  pennies." 

"But  we  don't,"  said  Grant.  "We  have  endowments 
and  legacies,  and  we  have,  above  all,  our  revenue  from  our 
patents." 

"  Patents  ?  "  cried  the  Professor.  "  Patents  of  what  kind  ? 
Medicines,  engines,  clothes  ?  " 

"Everything,"  said  Dick.  He  then  described  the 
sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  Fellowship  from  patents, 
which  may  be  summarized. 

'One  great  source  of  the  revenue  of  the  Fellowship  was  its 
extraordinary  good  luck  in  securing  patents.  The  admirable 
system  of  intelligent  indexing  and  careful  analysis  of  all 
available  information,  which  was  applied  to  every  department 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  Daily  Paper,  produced  a  golden 
harvest  in  the  field  of  patents.  The  Patent  Committee  of 
the  Fellowship  knew  more  about  the  patent  offices  of  the 
world  than  any  patent  agent  or  official.  They  were  picked 
men,  who,  having  made  their  own  fortunes,  were  willing  to 
place  their  experience  and  their  skill  at  the  service  of  the 
Fellowship.  If  any  impecunious  inventor  brought  to  their 
knowledge  any  really  bright  idea  they  would  undertake  to 
secure  a  patent,  and  to  put  it  on  the  market,  on  condition 
that  the  inventor  would  content  himself  with  a  fair  percent- 
age of  the  net  profits,  the  balance  going  to  the  Fellowship. 
They  had  been  extraordinarily  lucky  at  the  beginning,  and 
had  secured  patents  which  were  now  not  purchaseable  by 
millions.  The  Fellowship  could  place  anything  so  advan- 
tageously, and  everything  was  done  with  such  scrupulous 
honesty,  that  inventors  found  their  profits  under  thp 
Fellowship  worth  far  more  than  they  would  have  got  under 
the  ordinary  conditions. 

The  first  profits  accruing  to  the  Fellowship  from  any  patent 
■were  always  set  aside  to  facilitate  the  re-employment  of 
labour  displaced  by  the  new  invention.  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  profits  for  a  year  or  more  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  preventing  the  misery  which  at  present  is  remorselessly 
inflicted  upon  labour  whenever  any  new  labour-saving 
appliance  is  invented.  In  the  long  run  all  such  contrivances 
increase  the  demand  for  labour,  but  until  the  Fellowship 
was  instituted  there  was  no  fund  available  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  immediate  hardships  resulting  from  such  displacements 
in  the  labour  market.  "  Always  keep  in  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Byers,  the  Chairman  of  the  Patent  Committee,  "  that  no  one 
is  to  be  worse  off  if  we  can  help  it,  but  rather  a  great  deal 
better  off  because  of  the  stimulus  we  give  to  new  inventions," 

The  growth  of  the  Fellowship  and  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  enormous  wealth  led  Lady  Sidney  and  Sterling  to  attempt 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  the  most  gigantic  system 
of  insurance  the  world  ever  saw.  The  possibility  of  utilising 
the  services  of  the  distributors  of  the  Daily  Paper  as  the 
collectors  of  the  weekly  insurance  money  enabled  them  to 
reduce  enormously  the  cost  of  collection,  while  the  mag- 
nificent revenue  of  the  Fellowship  from  patents,  which 
were  more  profitable  than  a  gold  mine,  promised  before  long 
to  secure  every  citizen  from  fear  of  destitution  when  he  was 
aged  or  infirm. 

To  this  Fellowship  there  accrued  great  legacies..  Million- 
aires, gradually  growing  ashamed  of  the  possession  of  wealth 
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beyond  the  limit  of  personal  administration,  endowed  it,  as  in 
olden  _time  monarchs  and  nobles  endowed  the  monasteries. 
It  was  already  evident  to  the  far-seeing  eye  of  the  Professor, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Fellowship  would  quietly,  peacefully, 
almost  without  an  effort,  secure  the  practical  control  of  the 
whole  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  actual  ownership 
of  half  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

"  So  the  Socialist  ideal  is  to  be  reached  by  the  bridge  of 
the  golden  rule  after  all,"  said  the  Professor,  "  and  the 
collectivism  that  is  triumphing  over  individualism  is  no 
hideous  tyranny  of  the  State,  but  the  '  union  of  all  who  love 
in  the  service  of  all  who  suffer.' " 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  said  Dick.  "  So  much  has  been  done 
already,  we  are  almost  justified  in  believing  that  we  shall  do 
the  rest" 

..  CHAPTER  XIII. 

MERRY  ENGLAND  ONCE  MORE. 

E  ably  next  day  the  Professor  was  awakened  by  salvos 
of  cannon,  mingled  with  which  were  the  merry  peals  of 
St.  Martin's  Church  bells.  -  As  soon  as  Irene  and  he  had  break- 
fasted they  drove  to  St.  Paul's.  The  streets  were  all  decorated, 
and  a  great  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  opposite  "the 
Daily  Paper  office.  The  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  were  gaily 
decorated  with  Venetian  masts,  banners,  and  festoons  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Cathedral 
it  was '  crowded,  and  with  difficulty  they  found  standing 
room.  It  was  a  thanksgiving  service,  full  of  joy  and  hope, 
and  when  the  immense  congregation  joined  in  the  closing 
hymn  even  the  Professor  was  moved.  The  benediction  being 
pronounced,  the  huge  congregation  broke  up.  It  did  not 
disperse,  however,  at  once,  but  formed  on  either  side  of  the 
street  in  order  to  see  Lady  Sidney  and  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
Paper  come  out.  They  then  entered  the  carriages  which 
were  awaiting  them,  and  drove  through  the  decorated  streets 
to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  rewards  for  heroism  were 
distributed  by  Lady  Sidney.  The  ceremony  was  simple  but 
beautiful,  beginning  with  music  which  had  been  specially 
composed  for  the  occasion.  It  lasted  about  a  couple  of 
hours.  ■ 

The  staff  then  took  train  to  Victoria  Park.  The  show  in 
the  Park  was'  the  feature  of  which  Nedelca  was  proudest. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  the  East-end  was  streaming  to 
the  Park.  There  was  a  great  distribution  of  prizes  for  the 
best  draught  animals  of  all  descriptions,  and  for  the  best 
turn-out — from  the  huge  dray-horses  to  the  humble  moke  of 
the  costermonger.  Then  there  were  trotting  matches,  and 
various  displays  of  equine  or  asinine  agility,  which  made 
it  the  most  popular  show  of  the  year  in  the  East-end.  The 
■County  Council,  co-operating  with  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  permitted  the  erection  of 
grand  stands  and  the  use  of  the  level  spaces  of  the  park  for 
the  fSte.  Lady  Sidney  and  Nedelca  arrived  in  time  to  sit 
down  to  lunch  with  the  competitors,  and  after  lunch 
distributed  some  of  the  prizes  in  the  leading  classes, 
especially  those  for  humanity. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  delay,  as  it  was  now  two  o'clock, 
and  the  great  procession  was  forming  under  the  Tower 
Bridge.  The  tide  was  flowing,  and  everything  was  ready 
for  the  start  when  Lady  Sidney  and  her  cortege  arrived 
from  Victoria  Park.  Never  had  the  Tower  looked  so  gay 
as  on  that  day.  Flags  streamed  from  every  turret  of  that 
old  fortress,  the  approaches  were  lined  with  volunteers, 
the  music  was  playing,  and  everything  was  as  bright  as 
June  sunshine  could  make  it.  The  Tower  Bridge  was 
simply  festooned  from  end  to  end  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, and  was  transformed  into  a  magnificent  triumphal 

■*>  under  which  the  ships  were  to  pass.    All  the  ships  in 


the  river  were  gay  with  bunting,  while  the  river  itself  was 
alive  with  craft  of  all  descriptions.  Punctually  at  2.30,  the 
discharge  of  a  gun  announced  that  the  procession  bad 
started.  A  gaily  decorated  steamer  led  the  way;  then 
came  in  long  procession  all  the  elements  which  a  fertile 
imagination  could  conceive  to  make  a  river  procession 
attractive.  There  were  reproductions  of  the  barges  and 
galleys  of  all  nations  of  all  times,  festooned  with  evergreens 
and  decked  out  with  flowers,  while  the  bargemen  were 
habited  in  rich  and  gorgeous  colours.  At  intervals  came 
flotillas  of  racing-skiffs  and  rowing-boats  from  the  training 
ships,  the  Sunday-schools,  and  the  public  elementary  schools. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  schools  to  see 
which  could  turn  out  the  smartest  boats,  and  very  gay 
indeed  they  were.  The  floats  of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  motion 
were  not  the  least  attractive  portion  of  the  procession. 
Specimens  of  every  description  of  craft  that  was  to  be  found 
on  the  river  were  there,  and  also  the  smart  craft  of  the  River 
Police,  which  acted  as  escort.  And  a  very  wonderful  display 
it  was !  There  were  torpedo-boats,  naphtha-launches  and 
electric-launches  and  steam-launches,  and  boats  of  every 
description.  From  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames  came  a 
contingent  of  pleasure-boats.  Almost  the  most  popular 
element  was  the  lifeboats,  and  the  jolly-boats  of  the 
merchantmen  in  the  docks.  All  the  craft  which  could  be 
pressed  into  the  great  water-fSte  were  there. 

At  the  close  of  the  procession,  amid  firing  of  salvos,  came 
the  great  barge  in  which  Lady  Sidney  and  her  staff  were 
seated.  This  in  all  its  details  was  a  graphic  reproduction  of 
the  barge  on  which  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  make  -her 
progress  on  the  river.  In  the  immense  line  of  boats 
nothing  was  neglected  which  could  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
scene  and  the  interest  of  the  procession.  All  the  boat* 
moved  at  a  regular  pace,  and  were  kept  in  order  by  stewards 
in  swift  darting  steam-launches,  which  patrolled  the  whole  ' 
line  of  route  from  the  Tower  Bridge  to  Mortlake.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  -  river  was  the  general  traffic,  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  numberless  small  craft  outside  the  line 
of  route,  which  formed  an  irregular  Bwarm  of  camp-followers 
and  added  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  At 
fixed  distances  along  the  Embankment  from  Blackfriars  to 
Putney  .were  moored  large  barges  gaily  decorated,  on  which 
bands  were  playing;  while  in  the  centre  were  grouped 
emblematic  figures,  trophies,  and  reproductions  of  scenes  in 
English  history. 

All  London  seemed  to  have  turned  out  The  Embank- 
ment was  black  with  people,  while  an  immense  concourse 
poured  westward  towards  Putney  and  Mortlake,  where  the 
prizes  were  competed  for  by  the  various  rowing  clubs,  and 
more  especially  by  the  schools.  Nothing  was  spared  to 
make  the  holiday  popular.  At  the  usual  halting-places, 
where  groups  gathered,  all  the  humours  of  the  fair  were 
provided,  and  not  of  English  fairs  only.  Lady  Sidney  had 
ransacked  the  Continent  for  the  best  notions  as  to  popular 
entertainment.  Italian,  French,  Russian,  and  German 
attractions  were  there  in  force,  side  by  side  with  the  time- 
honoured  Punch  and  Judy  show,  and  the  merry-go-round, 
and  all  the  business  of  an  English  fair.  "  It  shall  be  merry 
England  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,"  said  Lady 
Sidney. 

In  the  regatta  every  description  of  boat  had  a  chance  of 
competition.  The  river  was  divided  into  lengths,  and  there 
were. four  regattas  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Prizes  were 
given  in  a  great  marquee  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  ground? 
at  Fulham.  The  Bishop  himself  presided  and  bade  his  guests 
welcome.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Lady  Sidney,  and 
then  the  company  sat  down  to  dinner.  It  was  near  sunset 
when  the  procession  began  to  return.  The  scene  now 
was  even  more  brilliant  than  it  had  been  in  coming  up  the 
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river.  All  the  craft,  from  the  pilot  steamer  to  Lady 
Sidney's  barge,  were  illuminated  with  coloured  lights,  while 
the  whole  flotilla  was  profusely  decorated  with  Chinese 
lanterns.  Never  did  old  Father  Thames  witness  such  a 
brilliant  scene.  The  bridges  were  decorated  with  festoons 
of  coloured  lamps ;  every  rowing  boat  carried  a  Chinese 
lantern  at  the  bow  and  at  the  stern,'  while  the  steamers 
which  were  lit  with  electric  light  showed  loyal  and  patriotic 
devices  picked  out  in  coloured  tire  along  their  sides.  .  A 
salvo  of  cannon  announce"!  the  starting  of  the  procession  on 
its  homeward  journey,  and  all  along  its  route  it  was  greeted 
with  cannon  thunder,  while  every  now  and  then  the  river 
banks  burst  into  coruscations  of  fireworks.  The  whole  was 
accompanied  with  the  music  of  the  bands,  which  were 
silenced  at  intervals  in  order  that' the  rowing  song  of  the 
scholars  might  be  heard  as  they  plied  their  oar's  down 
stream.  Most  of  the  buildings  by  the  riverside  were 
illuminated.  The  Emancipator  building  itself  was  a  perfect 
blaze  of  light,  and  the  great  search-light  moved  slowly  just 
ahead  of  the  pilot  steamer. 

Glogoul  and  his  wife  had  been  offered  seats  in  Lady 
Sidney's  barge.  The  Professor,  however,  preferred  to  be  in 
one  of  the  steward's  launches,  and  lie  was  flitting  about 
hither  and  thither  marshalling  the  crowds  of  craft  and 
keeping  the  way  clear  for  the  advanco  of  the  great 
procession.  The  Professor's  place  was  then  offered  to  Dick 
Grant,  who  was  leaving  England  nest  week  to  spend 
his  holiday  by  joining  one  of  the  Historical  Pilgrimages 
in  Switzerland.  One  person,  at  least,  did  not  grudge  the 
Professor  his  choice — one  person,  and  perhaps  two.  Dick 
Grant  was  seated  close  to  Nedelca.  They  knew  each  other 
well.  Nedelca  had  always  regarded  him  with  romantic 
interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  story 
of  the  mortgage  of  a  life  of  which,  she  had  heard  long  ago 
in  Home.  She  had  no  idea,  however,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  had  saved  her  life  at  Oapham  Junction  when 
she  >\as  a  mere  child,  and  'although  she  had  often  enjoyed 
his  conversation  and  admired  his  genius,  she  had  never 
regarded  him  with  any  warmer  feelings.  Never,  that  is, 
until  that  night.  Who  has  ever  drifted  down  stream 
in  the  warm  twilight  of  midsummer,  listening  to  the 
musical  plash  of  the  oars,  and  every  now  and  then  catching 
the  sound  of  the  clear  voices  of  girls  singing,  without  experi- 
encing a  kindlier  feeling  to  all  humanity  ?  She  at  least  was 
conscious  for  the  first  time  of  a  somewhat  deeper  interest 
in  Dick  than  she  had  previously  felt  about  any  one. '  Very 
lovely  it  was,  gliding  down  that  river,  fretted  with  gold  and 
silver,  under  the  play  of  innumerable  lamps  and  lanterns, 
with  the  sky  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the  rockets.  Very 
pleasant,  and  not  without  a  romantic  charm  very  perilous 
for  voting  hearts.  The  conversation  was  goneral  through- 
out,* but  Lady  Sidney  noticed  that  as  the  barge  neared 
its  destination  Nedelca  became  more  and  more  silent, 
and  when  at  last  they  passed  under  the  streaming  mass  of 
tire  which  converted  tho  Tower  Bridge  into  a,  miniature  i 
Niagara— the  climax  of  the  great  fete — Nedelca  was 
altogether  silent.  Dick'Giant  leftthem  at  the  landing-stage. 
Thoroughly  tired  out,  Nedelca  and  her  mother  drove  to  their ' 
house  in  Portuian  Square. 

"  You  are  very  silent,  Nedelca,"  said  her  mother. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "1  am  tired,  and  I  have  been ' 
thinking."' 

"What  have  you  been  thinking  about,  my  darling?" 
t.-k<"!  her  mother. 

'•1  think,"  said  Nedelca,  somewhat  dreamily, '"that  I 
wu'.d  l.Uc  to  go  to  Switzerland  this  year." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PILr.UIMS  AT  I.UCEBKE. 

Switzerland,- long  the  playground  of  Europe,  had  in  the 
last  half-dozen  years  become  almost  a  dependence  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Switzers  used  to  say  in  joke  that  their 
Confederation  had  now  two  Presidents :  one  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  other  Dr.  Lunn,  the  Director  of; the 
Historical  Pilgrimages,  by  which  the  English-speaking  world 
annually  submerged  the  cradle  of  European  liberty.  From 
a  small  beginning  in  the  pious  picnic  of  Griudelwald,  the,  pil- 
grimage had  gradually  swelled,  until  in  1900  the  number  of 
pilgrims  from  tho  English-speaking  lands  was  estimated  at 
no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  pilgrimage  began  in 
May,  and  did  not  close  till  the  end  of  September.  Twenty 
thousand  English-speaking  men  and  women  every  month 
poured  a  tide  of  wealth  into  Switzerland.  Rut  that  was  not  the 
reason  for  which  they  were  prized  by  the  citizens  ofthe 
Swiss  canton's.  These  annual  pilgrimages  were  not  made 
up  of  mere  pleasure-seekers,  or  holiday-makers,  or  Alpine 
climbers.  They  represented  a  genuine  pilgrimage  from  the 
newest  republics  of  the  world  to  the  mother  of  all  republics, 
and  the  cradle  of  the  Federal  principle.  From  far  New 
Zealand,  from  South  Africa,  and  from  the  distant  Pacific 
Slope  and  the  frozen  regions  of  Northern  Canada,  pilgrim? 
came  to  study  reverently  the  working  of  its  democratic 
institutions,  and  to  learn  the  last  word  which  the  Federal 
principle  had  to  teach  in  any  European  community.  What 
Chautauqua  is  to  the  American  citizen,  Switzerland  became 
on  a  large  scale  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
American,  South  African,  Australian  a'nd  Canadian,  as  well 
as  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  felt  that  they  could  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  burghers  of  Rerne  or  of  the  peasants  of  the 
Forest  Cantons,  and  learn  from  them  how  to  reconcile  order 
and  liberty,  how  to  combine  the  direct  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  with  the  strong  restraint  of  a  written 
constitution.  Mr.  Bryce  found  a  welcome  relief  in  under- 
taking the  direction  of  the  political  studies  of  the  English- 
speaking  pilgrims  in  August  and  September. 

Jt  was  not,  however,  only  in  the  working  of  state  systems 
that  Switzerland  attracted  so  many  pilgrims  from-  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  vast  congeries  of  social  and 
economic  problems  which  are  included  in  the  phrase  "  the 
Land  Question"  attracted  even  more  students  than-  the 
working  of  Home  Rule.  As  Mr.  Bryce  conducted  the 
political  pilgrims,  so  Sir  John  Gorst  took  charge  of  those 
who  sought  to  find  in  the  agrarian  laws  and  customs  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  which  were  awaiting  legislation  at  home. 

Grant  was  an  enthusiast,  to  whom  the  Alps  were  the  sacred 
home  of  Liberty,  and  every  spot  where,  the  Switzers  pur- 
chased their  freedom  with '  their  heart's  blood  was  to 
him  a  holier  shrine  than  any  that  human  hands  could 
build.  He  had  developed  a  great  gift  of  oratory  is  the 
last  six  years,  a '  gift  unsuspected  until  bis  visit  to 
Switzerland  in  tho  summer.  One  day,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  chapel,  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the 
battle  rendered  ever  glorious  by  the  devotion  and  the  victory 
of  Arnold  von  WinkeJried,  he  began '  to  describe  the 
battle  to  the  pilgrims,  and  so  utterly  lost '  the  •  sense 
of  time  that  he  seemed  to  see  the  movements  of  the  troop 
and  the  sword-play  of  battle,  as  if  they  were  occurring  before 
his  eyes.  He  first  conducted  the  pilgrims  over  the  battle- 
field. Rands  of  scholars  and  students,  carefully  trained 
beforehand,  went  through  the  manoeuvres,  and  took  up  the 
positions  of  the  Switzers  and  Austrians.  Everything  was 
made  as  distinct  and  clear  as  if  it  had  been  a  war  game 
played  in  the  War  Office  according  to  rule.    He  sketched  in 
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few  nervous  sentences  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Then 
waxing  warm  with  his  theme,  lie  enchanted  his  hearers. 
They  were  no  longer  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  age  of 
railways  and  of  telegraphs  ;  they  saw  again  the  knights  and 
men-at-arms  of  the  Austrians  take  up  their  serried  ranks. 
They  watched  the  mustering  of  the  peasants  and  herdmen 
who  were  not  afraid  to  challenge  all  the  pomp  of  Austrian 
•chivalry. 

From  time  to  time  a  low  murmur  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  crowd,  which  Dick  heeded  not,  but  spoke  on, 
throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  visualising  of  the  scene, 
which  was  evidently  all  clear  before  him.  He  seemed  to 
hear  the  clash  of  sword  on  sword,  the  furious  cries  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  When  at  last 
he  came  to  describe  the  devotion  and  self-immolation  of 
Winkelried,  a  solemn  awe  fell  upon  the  assembly,  which 
immediately  afterwards  broke  out  into  enthusiastic  cheering. 
Under  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  eloquence  the  whole 
concourse  seemed  to  see  the  victorious  onslaught  of  the 
Switzera  through  the  gap  opened  in  the  Austrian  ranks, 
•followed  immediately  by  the  headlong  flight  and  the  ruth- 
less slaughter  of  the  invading  tyrants.  When  his  eloquent 
voice  had  ceased,  and  he  sat  down  exhausted  to  recover  his 
strength,  it  seemed  as  if  the  twentieth  century  suddenly  had 
come  back  again.  The  spell  of  the  magician  was  broken, 
but  the  memory  of  it  will  remain  with  those  who  were 
present  to  their  dying  day.  Standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
crowd,  Nedelca  and  Lull  watched  and  listened.  Lill  was 
enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  Dick,  but  the  girl  was 
silent  under  the  pride  with  which  she  recognised  in  Dick  a 
power  she  had  never  suspected  him  of  possessing.  That 
was  the  first  of  his  successes,  but  not  the  last. 

Similar  scones  were  witnessed  in  the  rocky  defile  of  Mor- 
garten  and  on  the  plain  of  Morat,  but  it  was  on  the  green 
meadow  of  Butli,  where  the  solemn  oath  was  exchanged 
which  marked  the  birth  of  Swiss  independence,  that  he 
«eemed  most  inspired.  The  meadow  was  too  small  to  hold 
the  thousands  who  were  attracted  by  the  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence and  the  melody  of  his  voice.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  he 
were  the  officiating  priest  at  the  Supreme  Altar  of  the  Liberty 
of  Man.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  the  whole  assembly  knelt 
in  prayer,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  feel  that  their 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  Liberty  was  not  kindled  anew,  an 
imperishable  flame  in  their  hearts.  Everywhere  the  Swiss 
authorities — especially  the  schoolmasters — co-operated  with 
the  English  pilgrims  in  reviving  the  memories  of  the  heroic 
•days  of  Switzerland.  At  Altdorf,  Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell " 
was  played  on  the  very  spot  where  Gessler  raised  his  cap, 
•and  historical  processions,  reproduced  with  archaeological 
accuracy,  displayed  the  armour  and  accoutrements  of  the 
men  who  freed  Switzerland  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  Dick 
<rrant  was  also  not  indifferent  to  the  other  memories  which 
make  Switzerland  so  dear  to  historical  students.  He  was 
almost  as  eloquent  in  describing  the  attempt  and  failure  of 
•Calvin  to  establish  a  Theocracy  at  Geneva;  and  as  he 
spoke  by  the  tomb  of  Zwingle,  his  hearers  for  the  first  time 
realised  the  heroic  character  of  the  great  Swiss  reformer. 
It  was  a  smaller  company,  but  one  which  was  not  less 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  its  subject,  which  he  led  across 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  following  the  track  of  Napoleon,  and 
realising  something  of  the  indomitable  resolution  with 
which  the  great  Corsican  launched  the  French  armies  across 
the  Alpine  barrier.  Not  less  interesting  was  the  pilgrimage 
which  followed  the  route  of  the  veteran  Souvarotf  and  his 
Russians  on  their  perilous  march  from  Italy  to  Zurich. 

Nedelca  and  Lill  travelling  together  had  joined  the  pilgrim 
f»rty  in  August.  Nedelca  had  not  been  to  Switzerland 
since  her  firBt  visit  on  her  way  to  Rome.  The  memory  of 
the  mountain-encircled  lake  was  still  fresh  in  her  memory, 
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and  she  determined  to  make  Lucerne  her  headquarters. 

She  took  up  her  abnle  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Europc,  which 
stands  furthest  from  the  station  on  the  lake  side.  She 
never  wearied  of  contemplating  the  amphitheatre  of  hills 
rising  from  the  lake.  The  impression  which  Grant  had 
made  on  Nedelca  was  deepened  every  day  by  the  influence 
of  his  inspired  eloquence.  All  Switzerland  with  its  romance 
and  heroism  seemed  to  speak  through  him.  Lill  warned 
her  that  she  was  losing  her  head ;  but  where  the  heart  had 
already  gone  the  head  followed.  At  the  same  time  Nedelca, 
Lady  Sidney's  only  daughter  and  heir  to  all  her  millions, 
seemed  to  tower  above  poor  Dick  as  much  as  the  snow- 
capped Titlis  towers  above  the  wooded  Burgenstock  which 
rises  from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Grant  was  staying  at 
the  same  hotel,  and  frequently  met  Nedelca ;  but  although 
he  worshipped  her  afar  off,  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
tell  her  of  his  love  had  not  circumstances  facilitated  or 
indeed  compelled  it. 

Nedelca  was  passionately  fond  of  bathing,  and  was  an 
expert  swimmer.  She  revelled  in  the  sense  of  buoyancy 
which  the  water  gives,  and  which  she  always  fancied  she 
would  have  felt  to  a  greater  degree  if  the  art  of  flying  had 
been  added  to  the  capacities  of  the  human  creature.  Lill 
and  she  bathed  every  day,  preferring  always  to  go  in  the 
early  morning,  when  there  were  few  people  in  the  bath. 
It  was  an  amusement  of  theirs  to  see  who  could  gather 
up  the  greatest  number  of  articles  thrown  into  the  bath  at 
random.  It  is  an  interesting  amusement,  but  one  which  on 
this  occasion  nearly  cost  Nedelca  her  life. 

One  morning  before  breakfast  Nedelca  and  Lill,  accom- 
panied by  Dick  Grant,  left  the  hotel  for  the  baths.  Dick 
expected  a  friend  from  the  Schweitzerhof,  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  baths  his  friend  had  not  appeared.  Seating 
himself  under  ono  of  the  plane  trees  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  he  waited  for  him.  The  ladies  went  into  the  baths. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning  at  the  end  of  August.  One 
or  two  boats  were  drifting  rather  than  sailing  over  the 
placid  surface  of  the  lake.  A  white  fleecy  cloud  lay  low 
on  the  slopes  of  Pilatus,  while  a  great  bank  of  white  mist 
entirely  hid  from  view  the  summits  of  the  Urirothstock 
and  the  Titlis.  The  town  was  just  beginning  to  wake  into 
life.  Close  to  him  some  workmen  who  had  been  repairing 
the  embankment  had  left  their  crowbar  leaning  against  the 
seat.  Dick  took  it  up  to  amuse  himself  until  his  friend 
should  arrive,  and  was  poising  it  on  his  hand,  when  suddenly 
he  was  startled  by  a  person  screaming  from  the  direction  of 
the  baths. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  he  saw  Lill  in  her  bathing  suit 
standing  on  the  gangway  crying  in  the  wildest  excitement, 
"  Help,  help,  Nedelca  is  drowning ! "  A  sudden  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head  blinded  Dick  for  a  moment ;  he  felt  his 
head  swim,  and  he  staggered  as  if  he  would  fall,  then 
suddenly  regaining  presence  of  mind  he  rushed  to  the  baths, 
unconsciously  still  retaining  his  grasp  of  the  crowbar.  That 
accident,  if  it  were  an  accident,  saved  Nedelca's  life. 
Following  Lill  into  the  interior  of  the  baths,  he  could  see 
nothing. 

"  There  !  there  !  "  Lill  screamed,  pointing  down  into  the 
water ;  and  looking  where  her  finger  pointed,  he  saw,  to 
his  horror,  a  girl  in  bathing  costume  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bath.  Her  feet  were  floating  towards  the  surface,  but  her 
head  was  near  the  boards,  about  six  feet  under  water.  That 
was  all  Dick  knew.  In  a  moment  he  had  dropped  the 
crowbar  and  had  dived  to  Nedelca's  assistance.  But  though 
he  raised  her  he  could  not  carry  her  to  the  surface. 

An  instant  showed  him  what  was  wrong. 

The  bottom  of  the  bath  was  formed  of  planks,  between  two 
of  which  some  object  had  been  lodged  which  chained  th» 
girl's  hand  to  the  boarding.   Dick  struggled  to  release  her, 
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hnt,  desperate  and  half  maddened,  he  found  it  impossible. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  the  crowbar  he  had  dropped  on 
the  edge  of  the  bath  when  he  had  plunged  in. 

A  few  strokes  brought  him  to  the  side.  A  quick,  agonised 
search  and  he  had  found  it,  and  dived  again  to  Nedeica's 
help.  This  time,  weighted  by  the  iron  and  his  wet  clothes, 
he  sank  easily.  It  is  infinitely  difficult  to  work  under  six 
feet  of  water ;  but  Dick  was  accustomed  to  swimming  open- 
eyed  under  water,  and  now  fear  and  love  gave  him  miraculous 
skill  and  presence  of  mind.  Inserting  the  crowbar  between 
the  planks,  he  wrenched  them  apart,  and  in  an  instant  the 
unconscious  girl  was  released.  Panting  with  excitement, 
and  choked  and  blinded,  Dick  carried  her  to  the  side,  where 
Lill  and  a  group  of  frightened  women  at  once  proceeded  to 
restore  her.  Dick  only  stayed  for  a  glance  at  Nedeica's  set 
face,  then,  dripping  as  he  was,  he  rushed  away  for  a  doctor. 

By  this  time  hot  blankets  and  restoratives  had  been  sent 
from  the  Hdtel  Rationale,  and  after  ten  minutes'  vigorous 
treatment  Lill  had  the  exquisite  joy  of  seeing  Nedelca  open 
her  eyes.  When  Dick  returned  with  the  doctor,  she  was 
able  to  give  him  a  faint  little«mile  that  changed  his  despair 
to  triumph.  Poor  Dick  had  scarcely  hoped  that  she  could 
survive  that  long  five  minutes'  immersion  in  the  water. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  he  heard  from  Lill  how  it 
all  happened.  They  had  been  diving  for  a  brass  chain 
with  a  ball  attached.  Unfortunately,  the  ball  by  some 
accident  slipped  between  two  of  the  planks  which  must 
have  been  wider  than  the  others.  The  chain,  however, 
remained  upon  the  plank.  Nedelca  diving  caught  the 
chain  round  her  finger.  Under  water  there  is  not  much 
time  for  deliberation,  and  Nedelca  impetuously  tugged  at 
the  chain,  through  one  of  the  links  of  which  she  had  put  her 
forefinger.  The  brass  link  was  elongated  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  jerk  and  held  her  finger  as  in  a  vice.  She  could  not 
pull  it  over  her  knuckle,  and  she  could  not  get  the  ball 
from  between  the  planking.  The  more  she  pulled  the 
tighter  the  chain  was  compressed  upon  her  finger.  It  was  a 
horrible  moment  when  she  realised  that  she  was  practically 
nailed  head  downwards  at  the  bottom  of  six  feet  of  water. 
Lill,  who  was  swimming  at  the  other  side  of  the  bath,  did 
not  realise  what  had  happened ;  but  seeing  that  Nedelca  did 
not  appear,  she  dived  down,  and  saw  that  she  was  fast  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bath.  She  tried  to  pull  her  com- 
panion free.  Finding  the  attempt  vain,  she  rushed  to  the 
gangway  and  screamed  for  help.  But  for  the  fortunate 
occurrence  of  Grant's  presence  with  the  crowbar,  Nedelca 
would  certainly  have  been  drowned.  As  it  was,  beyond  a 
violent  shake  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  unconsciousness, 
she  was  not  much  the  worse. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Lill  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Dick's  room  and  asked  him  to  cotno  and  see  Nedelca.  He 
found  her  very  pale,  lying  on  a  sofa,  looking  out  on  the 
glorious  panorama  of  the  lake.  Her  face  flushed  when  she 
saw  him,  and  she  tried  to  rise. 

"Don't  attempt  to  get  up,"  said  Dick,  anticipating  her 
attempt  to  rise.  "  Pray  do  not  move.  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,"  he  added,  hesitating  ;  "  you  are  looking — —  " 

"How  can  I  thank  you?"  interrupted  Nedelca.  "You 
have  brought  me  back  to  life ;  and  not  for  the  first  time." 

Dick,  who  had  turned  his  eyes  to  the  great  expanse  of 
snow-clad  summits  that  circle  the  horizon,  started.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  casting  a  quick,  almost  frightened 
look  at  the  pale  face  at  his  side. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ? 
I  think  you  are  very  unkind,  Mr.  Grant." 

"1  unkind — what?"  stammered  Dick,  wondering  who  had 
betrayed  his  secret. 

"  Come,"  said  Nedelca,  "  sit  down  on  that  chair  close  to 
me.    You  are  too  far  off.    I  am  so  weak  to-day." 


Dick  did  as  he  was  bidden.  "  Really,  Miss  Nestor,"  he 
began,  "  it  is  I  who  ought  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  an 
opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  one  whom  I — whom  we 
all,  regard  with  such  admiration." 

"  Curious  cause  for  gratitude,"  said  Nedelca,  smiling, 
"  to  give  a  friend  an  opportunity  of  risking  his  life  to  save 
yours." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Dick,  who  regained  somewhat  of  his 
self-possession  in  Nedeica's  smile,  "  that  to  save  the  life  of  a 
heroine  is  the  supreme  reward  of  a  hero;  it  is  rare  indeed 
such  a  privilege  falls  to  a  humble  squire." 

"Mr.  Grant,"  said  Nedelca,  "this  is  idle  talk,  and 
unworthy  of  one  who  has  not  even  thanked  you  once  for 
saving  her  life  twice.  No,"  she  said,  "  don't  speak,  don't 
deny  it.  I  know  all  about  it  now.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  owed  my  life  to  your — your  " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Nestor,"  said  Dick,  clasping  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him,  "don't  talk  about  gratitude.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  for  which  I  am  so  grateful  as  for  a 
chance  of  helping  you." 

He  still  kept  her  hand  in  his.  Nedeica's  colour  came  for 
a  moment  to  her  cheeks  and  then  disappeared.  She  did  not 
withdraw  her  hand. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  When  I  caught  my  finger  in  that 
chain  I  never  realised  the  danger  I  was  in.  It  was  only 
when  I  found  that  I  could  neither  get  the  ball  from  between 
the  boards  or  the  chain  off  my  finger  that  the  thought  of 
my  horrible  position  flashed  upon  me.  It  was  awful,"  she 
added  with  a  shudder. 

Dick  pressed  her  hand,  and  bent  his  head,  not  trustin* 
himself  to  look  at  her.  His  heart  beat  with  slow,  heavj 
thuds  in  his  breast,  but  he  did  not  speak.  % 

Nedelca  went  on.  "  In  the  first  moment  of  panic  I 
struggled  and  tried  to  cry  out.  I  nearly  choked  in  the 
water,  and  then  a  hideous  feeling  came  over  me.  I 
remember  making  one  struggle,  and  then  consciousness  left 
me.  I  seemed  to  be  no  longer  a  woman  dying  a  cruel 
death,  chained  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  I  was  a  child 
again.  I  had  fallen  out  of  the  door  of  a  railway-carriage, 
and  was  being  dragged  along  the  platform,  when  suddenly 
a  strong  arm  was  thrown  round  me,  and  I  was  lifted  safely 
into  the  train.  Often  and  often  have  I  lived  through  that 
experience,  but  this  time  I  saw  the  face  of  the  man  who 
saved  me,  and  oh,  Mr.  Grant! — how  could  you  have  bees 
silent  all  these  years !  " 

Dick  looked  up  at  Nedelca.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  there  was  a  tender  reproach  in  her  voice  which  roused 
strange  melody  in  his  heart.  A  hope  which  blossomed 
before  it  budded  burst  full-blown  upon  his  soul.  But  he 
was  silent. 

"  I  lived  it  all  over  again  as  vividly  as  when  I  first 
experienced  it,  and  then  all  became  dark  and  dead," 
Nedelca  went  on.  "  Nor  can  I  remember  anything  that 
happened  until  I  woke  up  and  found  you  and  Lill  bending 
over  me.  Since  then  Lill  has  told  me  everything,  told  me 
how  for  the  second  time  you  snatched  me  from  death." 

Her  voice  trembled.  Dick  half  unconsciously  raised  her 
hand  a  little,  then  lowered  his  head  and  pressed  the  little 
hand  to  his  lips.  Then  he  looked  up  at  Nedelca  and  said 
simply,  "  I  am  so  glad  always  to  do  anything  for  you.  And 
to  save  your  life,  who  would  not  give  his  own?" 

Nedelca  was  silent.  There  was  a  sadness  in  his  ton* 
which  filled  her  with  boundless  pity.  She  knew  Grant  well. 
In  the  free  republic  of  the  Daily  Paper  she  had  had  ample 
opportunity  of  appreciating  his  talents,  and  of  admiring  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  fulfil  the  dying 
behest  of  his  father.  No  member  of  Sterling's  staff  had 
ever  been  more  untiring  on  the  trail  of  dishonesty  and  fraud. 
He  tracked  down  the  swindler  with  the  pertinacity  of  &e> 
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sleuthhound ;  and  when  once  he  hail  fastened  on  the 
criminal,  no  bloodhound  of  English  breed  held  his  prey  in 
more  iron  grip.  Quiet  and  reserved,  dreamy,  and  even 
absent-minded  as  he  sometimes  apiieared,  lie  pursued  the 
vampires  of  the  modern  world  with  tireless  zeal  and  fiery 
ardour.  He  literally  held  his  life  as  mortgaged  to  redeem 
his  father's  honour,  and  to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  the 
Emancipator  had  brought  upon  the  Nonconformist  escut- 
cheon. During  the  first  three  years,  when  he  had  been 
Sterling's  private  secretary,  it  was  he  who  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  with  the  dragon,  and  had  won  from  Lady 
Sidney  the  proud  distinction  of  "  Our  best  and  youngest 
St.  George ! " 

All  this  passed  through  Nedelca's  mind.    He,  ■  too,  was 
perhaps  not  unconscious  of  her  thoughts.    The  vibration  of 
the  brain  waves  at  such  moments  synchronises  so  closely 
that;the  telepathic  interchange  <  f  thought  renders  speech 
unnecessary.  Without  a  word 
on  Iris  part,  Nedelca  knew  that 
he  Joved  her — loved  her  with 
the  supreme  passion  of  an  ardent 
soul  J  but  she  knew  at  the  same 
timejthat  between  them  rose  an 
impassable  barrier.     And  then 
she  bad  joy  in  the  greater  liberty 
which  had  been  »von  for  woman- 
hood, and  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  she  could  lightly  overleap 
an  obstacle  through  which 
he  would  not  venture  to 
pass.' 

A  igreat  dumb  joy  pos- 
sessed Dick,  an  irrational 
joy,  he  thought,  for  never 
again  would  he  stand  so 
near  the  woman  whom  he 
had  worshipped.  Ho  al- 
most feared  to  speak  lest 
words  should  break  the  s]>ell 
and  hasten  the  inevitable 
end. 

"  You  would  not  let  me  speak  of  gratitude,"  said  Xedelca, 
taking  her  hand  from  his  and  slightly  raising  herself  on  her 
couch, "  and  perhaps  you  were  right.  For  gratitude,  they  say, 
is  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come." 

"  Nonsense,  Miss  Nestor,"  said  Dick,  who  had  risen  from 
his  chair.  "  You  know  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
that  I  can  do  for  you  that  I  would  not  do  if  I  only  knew 
what  it  was." 

"  Well,"  said  Nedelca,  blushing  slightly,  "  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  you  to  do  for  me.  But  1  warn  you  it  is  no  easy 
thing,  and  it  entails  more  than  a  tcm)x>rary  sacrifice.'' 

"Only  tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  Dick.  "  1><>  you  not 
know,"  he  said,  with  an  undertone  of  suppressed  reproach, 


"  that  "  then  he  paused,  feeling  he  had  gone  too 

"  Yes,"  said  Xedelca,  "  I  think  I  do.  _Sf  I  did  not  I  would 
not  venture  to  make  my  request.  You  have  saved  my  life 
twice,"  she  said,  and  then  added  artlessly — "  would  it  be  too 
much  trouble  to  ask  you  — to —  to —  take  care  of  it  for  me 
— in  the  future?" 

"Your  life  I  Nedelca — I  mean  Miss  Nestor,"  he  stam- 
mered, hardly  daring  to  believe  that  the  heavens  had 
opened  before  him. 

"  No,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hands,  "  not  Miss  Nestor, 
only  Nedelca  to  you,  Dick— or  at  least,"  she  added,  casting 
down  her  eyes,  "  until  you  can  call 
me  wife." 

What  happened  Dick,  never  exactly 
knew,  excepting  that  the  room  seemed 
suddenly  dark  as  midnight,  then 
as  suddenly  it-  blazed  as  with  the 
Barnes  of  innumerable  stars.  In  the 
midst  of  it  all  he  knew  that  he  was 
kneieliog  before  the  couch,  with  his 
is]  ed  in  his  arms. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and 
Lill  burst 
a  telegram 


with 


into    the  room 
in  her  hand. 

Dick  scrambled 
to  his  feet.  Ne- 
delca laughed.  Lill, 
however,  appeared 
too  much  absorbed 
with  the  contents 
of  the  telegram  to 
notice  their  confu- 
sion. 

"  W  ho  says 
miracles  never 
happen?"  said 
Lill  triumphantly. 
"  Jabez  Spencer  has 
been  converted  by 
the  Salvation  Army 

in  Buenos  Ayres!" — "Hum!"  said  Nedelca.  "But  will 
he  bring  forth  works  meet  for  rejxmtauce  V  " 

"  Sterling  telegraphs,"  said  Lill,  reading  the  telegram — 
"'Sjiencer  makes  restitution;  hands  over  entire  fortune; 
surrenders  to  justice ;  will  plead  guilty,  and  go  to  penal 
servitude.' " 

Dick  said  nothing.  This  thing  that  meant  so  much  to 
him  had  become  unimportant  beside  the  great  fact  that 
he  had  won  his  love.     But  Nedelca  clapped  her  hands 

joyously. 

"Lill,"  she  cried,  "your  news  is  a  betrothal  gift!  I 
am  guiiig  to  marry  Dick,     lie  has  mortgaged  his  life 

to  me." 


17  BE  TOO  MUCH  TROUBLE  TO  ASK  YOU — TO — TO  —TAKE 
CARE  OK  MY  LIFE  FOR  ME  IS  THE  FUTURE?" 


The  End. 
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no  Narcotic,  and  never  produces  any  unpleasant  effects, 

CAUTIOH- BaTWABl  gg  IHWHIOtl  SUOOTITUTMO. 

Of  all  Chemists,  or  post  free,  2a.,  from 

2F.  TsTEWBEBY   &c  SODSTS, 

1  a  3,  King  Edward  Street,  LONDON,  E.O. 


MELLIN  S»FOOC 


For  INFANTS 

and  INVALIDS. 


"  17,  The  Oroti,  CurBin  Commou,  May  10,  18S 
"  Dear  Mr.  Milux,— It  may  interest  yon  to  know  that  mygrauddaoghter,  Handle  Holmes, 
was  five  years  old  last  October,  and  who  rode  on  the  smallest 1  H amber '  biejole  In  England  i 
London  to  Brighton,  baton  her  last  birthday,  and  who  recently  rode  a  mile  In  seren  minufa 
Bitohin,  waa  broogbt  up  entirely  on  Mellin  s  Food,  which  has  also  been  need  with  exeai 
effect  in  the  eaeee  of  her  younger  twin  brother  and  sister,  Krylyn  and  Herbert.  I  hare  a 
pleasure  in  sending  yon  a  photograph  of  the  youngest  bidy-eyetiat  in  the  world  aa  a  ta 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  we  are  under  to  Mellin'a  Food. 

"  loan  faithfully,— Knox  Houm 

MELLIN'S  EMULSIOI 

OF  COD   LIVER  OIL. 

CURES  COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  Ac. 

For  CHILDREN  and  ADULTS. 
Prtca,  2/0  Mad  4  8  mt  Settee.    Sauna**  Ma,  1  -    Sf  mil 


AN  ILLUSTRATES  PAMPHLET  01  THE  FEEDMI  AM  REARIM  OF  UFAITI 

A  Practical  in  Boms  XmsATtsa  torn  Morasa, 
Containing  a  large  number  of  Portrait*  of  Healthy  and  Beautiful  Children,  teajathar  wash ) 
similes  of  Original  Taatimoniats  which  are  of  the  graataal  taoaraat  to  all  mothers,  ta  to  had  1 
samples,  free  by  poet,  on  eppttentaoai  to 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  WORKS,  Stafford  St,  PECKHAM,  & 

Digitized  by  VjOOglC  | 


"There  is  no  beverage  which  can  so  confidently  be  recommended." — Medical  Annual,  1893. 
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